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ADDRESS. 


One  of  the  wisest  men  of  antiquity  has  said,  that  Finis 
coronal  opus , — or,  in  plain  English,  that  “ the  end  crowns 
the  work and  certainly  there  are  few  feelings  of  a more 
gratifying  nature  than  those  which  accompany  the  accom- 
plishment of  a work^  especially  when  its  acknowledged 
aim  has  been  a diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  a de- 
sire to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  That  such 

ir  *'  • 

has  been  the  aim  of  the  Medical  Adviser,  and  that  it 
has  been  satisfactorily  and  ably  accomplished,  are  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  high  and  distinguished  patronage 
which  has  attended  us  through  the  prosecution  of  our 
work,  and  which  continued  undiminished  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  close  of  it.  We  look  back  upon  our 
labours  with  the  conscious  pride  of  having  performed  our 
duty  to  that  public  who  so  liberally  supported  us,  and  we 
confidently  look  forward  to  a continuance  of  that  regard 
and  consideration  which  have  so  steadily  accompanied  us, 
hrough  the  performance  of  our  arduous  task. 
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We  found  our  claim  to  future  support  upon  no  triflin 
or  secondary  merit ; for  the  sphere  in  which  our  utilit 
has  been  acknowledged  has  been  by  no  means  of  a limited 
extent.  We  have  explored  every  department  of  medica 
science ; we  have  fearlessly  exposed  the  quackery  anc 
charlatanism  of  the  unprincipled  and  mercenary  pretender 
we  have  laid  open  those  sources  of  valuable  information 
which  have  been  hitherto  supposed  to  belong  exclusively 
to  the  established  practitioner;  we  have,  by  simplifying 
the  abstruse  and  difficult  terms  of  science,  thrown  a clear- 
ness and  perspicuity  over  a very  important  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge;  and,  finally,  we  have  gratuitously  ex- 
tended our  professional  advice  to  the  numerous  individuals 
whose  peculiar  cases  have  been  transmitted  to  us  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

To  the  young  and  inconsiderate,  the  Medical  Adviser 
has  proved  a friendly  beacon ; to  the  libertine  and  the 
voluptuary  it  has  shewn  itself  a salutary  monitor;  we 
have  raised  the  spirits  of  the  desponding  valetudinarian  ; — - 
we  have  stilled  the  anxieties  of  the  disconsolate  parent  for 
her  sick  and  drooping  offspring; — and,  as  far  as  human 
skill  and  ability  could  extend,  we  have  verified  the  title  of 
our  work,  in  being  a sure  guide  to  health  and 
LONG  LIFE. 

When,  therefore,  we  survey  the  extended  sphere  of  our 
professional  services,  and  the  general  utility  which  has 
distinguished  our  labours,  we  cannot  but  feel  ourselves 
elated  with  a becoming  pride  at  the  high  station  which 
we  have  attained,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  combined 
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with  a sense  of  sincere  gratitude  for  the  extraordinary 
support  with  which  we  have  been  continually  favored 
Without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  presumption, 
we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  the  Medical  Adviser 
will  be  as  highly  estimated  by  the  future  generation  as 
it  has  been  by  the  present,  and  that  it  will  be  hence- 
forth always  considered  as  a standard  book  of  refer- 
ence in  every  malady  incidental  to  the  human  frame. 

Utility  has  been  our  leading  principle, — a diminution 
of  personal  suffering  our  invariable  aim;  we  feel  the  con- 
sciousness within  us  that  both  have  been  accomplished, 
and  we  may  exultingly  exclaim,  with  the  sage  of  antiquity, 

FINIS  CORONAT  OPUS. 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 


When  either  from  a neglect  of  a 
proper  regimen,  or  from  the  violence 
of  the  causes,  a difficult  respiration 
succeeds  obstructions  in  the  lungs,  or 
spitting  of  blood  from  the  pulmonary 
arteries,  attended  with  a dry  laborious 
cough,  particularly  after  eating  or  mo- 
tion, a hectic  fever  periodically  in- 
creasing towards  the  evening,  with  a 
great  anxiety,  night  sweats,  especially 
about  the  neck  and  breast,  great  thirst, 
and  an  oppression  which  prevents 
lying  on  any  but  the  affected  side ; 
then  these  symptoms  plainly  discover 
that  a latent  abscess  is  formed  in  the 
lungs,  either  from  a suppuration  of  the 
obstructed  or  ruptured  vessels.  In  this 
last  case,  an  eschar  grows  over  the 
the  wound,  and  the  purulent  matter 
retained  under  it,  gradually  extends  its 
limits.  In  the  progress  of  this  dis- 
ease, the  symptoms  grow  more  violent, 
the  body  gradually  wastes,  and  the 
feet  at  length  swell ; all  the  humours 
degenerate  into  a purulent  state,  the 
eyes  become  hollow,  the  nose  sharp, 
the  temples  collapsed,  the  scapulae 
prominent  like  wings,  red  pustules 
frequently  appearing  in  several  parts 
of  the  body.  These  symptoms  are 
succeeded  with  an  increasing  weak- 
ness, and  generally  a fatal  diarrhoea. 
This  constitutes  and  is  the  course  of 
consumption  of  the  lungs. 

An  abscess  in  the  lungs  terminates 
variously  ; sometimes  it  continues  la- 
tent, producing  a gradual  decay ; 
sometimes  it  breaks  into  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  or  breast;  sometimes  its 
discharge  is  sudden  and  violent  into 
the  wind-pipe,  and  attended  with  an 
immediate  suffocation ; but  most  fre- 
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quently  the  eruption  is  more  mode- 
rate, and  then  becomes  an  open  ulcer, 
discharging  by  a cough  purulent  mat- 
ter, whose  colour  and  other  qualities 
are  altered,  according  to  the  nature  and 
duration  of  the  abscess ; sometimes 
sweet  or  foetid ; its  consistence  thin  and 
ichorous,  or  concocted;  its  colour 
white,  lateritious,  yellow,  livid,  dusty, 
or  variously  tinged.  The  symptoms 
in  the  progress  of  this  disease  are  in 
every  respect  the  same  as  lung-obstruc- 
tions, except  that  the  oppression  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  are  not  so  vio- 
lent ; neither  is  the  hectic  fever  so  in- 
tense and  constant,  the  lungs  being 
often  relieved  from  great  part  of  the 
purulent  matter  by  expectoration, 
which  in  a latent  abscess  had  no  other 
way  of  being  discharged  out  of  the 
body,  but  by  being  first  absorbed  and 
mixed  with  the  blood. 

An  external  wound,  a perepneu- 
mony  or  a pleurisy  not  resolved,  but 
ending  in  a suppuration,  may  likewise 
produce  such  an  abscess ; for  in  the 
last  case,  the  lungs  generally  adhering 
to  the  inflamed  part  of  the  pleura, 
will  be  at  length  affected  in  the  same 
manner. 

Abscesses  formed  in  the  lungs,  are 
attended  with  different  symptoms  and 
a different  progress,  according  to  the 
causes,  seat,  and  duration  of  the  col- 
lected matter. 

Abscesses  formed  from  spitting  of 
blood,  generally  terminate  sooner  into 
an  opening  into  the  trachaea  than 
such  as  have  succeeded  obstructions, 
the  part  where  the  eschar  was  formed 
more  easily  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
the  contained  matter. 

Abscesses  formed  from  spitting  of 
blood,  are  more  quickly  succeeded  by 
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a purulent  expectoration,  than  such 
as  proceed  from  previous  obstruc- 
tions, which  by  more  slow  degrees 
distend  and  erode  the  vessels,  and 
generally  discharge  purulent  matter 
mixed  with  phlegm ; but  in  some  time 
their  progress  becomes  more  rapid,  as 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  by  being  com- 
pressed and  eroded,  must  be  affected 
in  the  same  manner. 

Abscess  succeeding  acute  inflamma- 
tions in  the  lungs,  are  more  quick  in 
their  progress,  attended  with  more 
pain,  and  a greater  degree  of  fever, 
than  such  as  proceed  from  more  lan- 
guid obstructions;  and  when  these 
are  chiefly  seated  in  the  glandular 
parts,  gradually  enlarged  and  distend- 
ed, they  sometimes  form  incisted  ab- 
scesses, which  often  shew  but  obscure 
symptoms  before  they  ripen,  break, 
and  are  discharged. 

That  side  in  which  the  abscess  is 
formed  is  more  warm,  and  has  a greater 
sense  of  weight  than  the  other.  Lying 
on  the  contrary  side  often  produces 
almost  a suffocation,  the  cough  and 
oppression  being  thereby  increased; 
but  by  lying  on  the  affected  side  the 
sleep  is  more  undisturbed,  the  pus 
better  concocted,  and  more  easily  ex- 
pectorated. 

Whoever  reflects  on  the  nature  of 
this  purulent  matter,  whose  acrimony 
perpetually  increases,  the  great  quan- 
tity of  blood,  and  the  force  with  which 
it  passes  through  the  lungs,  the  sur- 
prising tenderness  of  their  fabric, — all 
conducing  to  their  easy  destruction, 
and  that  the  most  material  functions 
of  life  depend  on  their  welfare,  may 
evidently  account  for  all  the  appear- 
ances and  symptoms  of  this  disease. 
Amongst  which,  none  is  more  con- 
stant, and  of  more  consequence,  than 
the  hectic  or  habitual  fever  which  at- 
tends phthisical  persons,  from  the 
quantity  of  purulent  matter  which  is 
absorbed  and  received  into  the  blood ; 
for  when  any  body,  foreign  or  acri- 
monious, is  mixed  with  the  humours, 
a fever  is  thence  excited,  by  which  it 
will  either  be  assimilated  or  expelled. 
Perspirations  are  generally  the  critical 
discharge  which  nature  attempts  in 
putrid  fevers,  and  will  in  phthisical 


persons  be  most  profuse  at  night,  be- 
ing then  particularly  determined  there 
by  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  the  laxity 
of  the  pores,  and  the  great  dissolution 
and  imperfect  mixture  of  their  hu- 
mours ; the  lungs  being  then  incapa- 
ble of  giving  them  a proper  consis- 
tence. The  periodical  increase  of  it 
is  most  remarkable  In  the  evening,  at 
which  time  the  first  digestion  of  the 
food  taken  after  dinner  being  finished, 
the  crude  viscid  chyle  wrhich  enters 
the  blood,  and  soon  arrives  to  the 
lungs,  is  then  particularly  apt  to  ob- 
struct and  inflame  the  extremities  of 
the  vessels  which  open  into  the  ab- 
scess or  ulcer  ; whence  a fever  being 
excited,  the  obstructed  parts  are  either 
resolved,  or,  with  the  humours  stag- 
nating in  the  cavity,  reduced  to  pus, 
which  is  the  natural  balsam  that  can 
only  connect  the  new  succeeding  fi- 
bres ; and  as  Hippocrates  observes, 
cannot  be  formed  without  a fever. 

By  this  periodical  fever,  therefore,  an 
immediate  suffocation  from  these  new 
obstructions  is  in  some  measure  pre- 
vented, the  pus  in  tfie  cavity  is  se- 
creted, and  the  humours  depurated  by 
critical  perspirations,  discharging  the 
purulent  matter  absorbed  and  mixed 
with  the  blood,  and  then  the  fever 
ceases;  but  whenever  there  is  a suffi- 
cient fresh  collection,  or  new  obstruc- 
tions are  formed,  it  returns  again,  and 
gives  the  same  assistance  as  before. 
Thus,  by  this  unavailing  attempt  of 
nature,  the  patient  is  successively  op- 
pressed and  relieved,  and  gradually 
wastes  away.  Hence  at  length  the 
legs  and  hands  begin  to  swell,  the 
force  of  circulation  being  more  lan- 
guid, and  not  sufficient  to  propel  the 
humours  with  sufficient  force  through 
the  vessels  which  are  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  heart. 

That  phthisis  which  is  hereditary, 
and  preceded  by  a spitting  of  blood, 
is  generally  fatal ; such  constitutions 
can  only  be  preserved  by  such  a re- 
gimen as  may  prevent  a spitting  of 
blood,  or  its  progress  to  a suppura- 
tion ; whereas  a phthisis,  or  consump- 
tion, which  succeeds  a spitting  of 
blood,  from  a sudden  violent  motion 
given  to  the  blood,  or  from  an  exter- 
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ual  wound,  where  the  fluids  and  solids 
are  well  disposed,  are  more  easily 
cured. 

That  consumption  is  particularly 
dangerous  which  succeeds  a sup- 
pression of  the  menstrual  discharge 
in  women,  and  cannot  by  any  means 
be  relieved,  until  that  natural  dis- 
charge is  restored ; neither  can  the 
progress  of  consumption  from  a sup- 
pression of  the  piles,  be  safely  pre- 
vented, but  by  restoring  that  natural 
evacuation,  or  by  an  aperture  of  them. 

That  consumption  which  proceeds 
from  preceding  obstructions,  or  from 
acute  inflammations  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries,  is  curable,  if  the  abscess  break 
soon,  and  freely  discharge  by  ex- 
pectoration purulent  matter  of  a white 
colour,  well  digested,  of  an  equal  con-, 
sistence,  and  free  from  putrefaction ; 
if  the  fever  and  difficulty  in  breathing 
gradually  abate ; and  if  the  discharges 
of  the  body  be  natural  and  regular: 
but  if  the  fever  still  continues,  or  re- 
turns periodically  in  a violent  manner  ; 
if  the  appetite  languish,  and  the 
thirst  increase;  if  the  matter  ex- 
pectorated be  of  a pale  ash  colour,  or 
of  a green  or  livid  colour,  dissolved, 
and  not  viscid,  the  case  is  then  most 
desperate. 

When  an  abscess  is  formed,  the 
indication  is  to  ripen  it,  and  to  de- 
termine the  rupture  of  it  into  the 
wind-pipe. 

An  abscess  will  more  quickly  and 
easily  be  maturated  by  a soft  relaxing 
diet,  and  by  macerating  these  parts 
with  the  vapour  of  emollient  herbs, 
and  afterwards  irritating  them  with 
active  stimulating  vapours,  or  by  ad- 
ministering a gentle  vomit  of  oxymel 
of  squills  and  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
or  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  by  which 
means  it  will  probably  break  exter- 
nally into  those  parts  whose  resistance 
has  been  weakened,  and  which  have 
been  irritated  to  a discharge. 

When  an  ulcer  is  formed,  the  indi- 
cations are  to  cleanse  and  heal  it. 

No  ulcer  can  possibly  be  healed, 
unless  it  is  capable  of  discharging 
freely  and  regularly  the  superfluous 
purulent  matter  ; which  otherwise,  by 
stagnating  and  acquiring  a greater 
degree  of  acrimony,  will  erode,  and 


form  fistulous  sinuses;  and  the  most 
powerful  expectoratmg  medicines  will 
not  avail,  where  the  seat  of  the  ulcer 
and  nature  of  the  aperture  must  always 
prevent  it  from  being  regularly  and 
duly  cleansed  and  discharged.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  difficulties 
which  attend  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

When  an  ulcer  is  favourably  si- 
tuated and  opened,  the  cough  is  the 
instrument  which  nature  always  makes 
use  of  to  cleanse  it,  and  to  discharge 
the  superfluous  purulent  matter,  and 
is  to  be  encouraged  or  moderated  by 
such  medicines  as  are  suited  to  the 
consistence  of  it. 

Though  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs  be 
sufficiently  opened,  and  the  cough 
justly  equal  to  the  quantity  to  be 
discharged,  yet  it  can  never  be  healed 
while  the  fluids  in  general  are  vi- 
tiated and  depraved,  and  the  humours 
separated  into  the  ulcerated  cavity  are 
incapable  of  forming  laudable  pus, 
which  can  only  properly  sustain  and 
unite  the  new  fibres ; and  when  de- 
praved, will  erode  them,  and  enlarge 
the  limits  of  the  ulcer;  and  hence 
arises  another  great  difficulty  which 
attends  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are 
favourable,  another  difficulty  which 
often  prevents  the  healing  of  an  ulcer 
in  the  lungs,  is  the  want  of  sufficient 
rest  in  an  organ  successively  enlarged 
and  contracted  by  respiration;  but 
this  is  often  prevented  by  an  adhesion 
of  the  parts  affected  to  the  pleura,  or 
membrane  which  encases  the  lungs ; 
and  we  are  well  convinced,  that  ulcers 
in  the  lungs,  except  some  small  ones 
in  the  bronchial  glands,  are  never 
cured  by  internal  medicines,  unless 
confined  and  kept  more  in  a state  of 
rest  by  such  adhesion. 

The  nourishment  which  is  chiefly 
proper  in  consumption,  ought  to  be 
light,  cooling,  and  opposite  to  pu- 
trefaction; on  which  account,  pre- 
parations of  the  vegetable  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  the  animal  kind ; 
which  more  easily  acquire  this  dis- 
position when  received  into  consump- 
tive bodies,  where  the  heat  is  often 
very  intense,  the  humours  inclined  to 
putrefaction,  and  some  of  them  ac- 
tually putrid;  for  the  purulent  mat- 
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ter  expectorated,  is  generally  of  that 
nature,  or  when  thrown  on  hot  coals, 
quickly  becomes  so ; whatever,  there- 
fore, increases  the  heat,  will  increase 
the  putrefaction. 

A milk  diet  taken  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  recommended 
in  spitting  of  blood,  answers  the  chief 
dietical  intentions  required  in  this 
stage  of  a phthisis,  being  of  an  aces- 
cent nature,  easily  assimilated,  and 
most  fit  to  repair  the  decays  of  con- 
sumptive bodies,  and  to  recruit  their 
exhausted  spirits;  for  no  parts  are 
more  plentifully  supplied  with  nerves 
than  the  breast ; and  as  they  are  not 
expended  on  muscular  motion,  are 
most  probably  distributed  there  to  im- 
pregnate the  milk  separated  and 
lodged  in  their  tubes,  with  a large 
proportion  of  animal  spirits ; on  which 
account,  it  more  effectually  answers 
these  purposes  when  taken  in  its  na- 
tural warmth,  immediately  from  the 
animal ; for  by  long  standing,  or  any 
artificial  heat  given  to  it,  the  finer  and 
more  subtile  parts  evaporate. 

Bread  well-baked,  and  particularly 
biscuit,  some  of  the  vegetable  grains, 
fruits,  and  soft  roots  prepared  by  boil- 
ing or  baking,  afford  a variety  of 
grateful  and  useful  nourishment  in 
these  cases.  In  ulcers  from  catarrhs, 
and  particularly  of  the  glandular  kind, 
where  the  constitution  is  originally 
low  and  relaxed,  a warmer  regimen  is 
necessary,  such  as  the  light  animal 
meats  well  roasted,  with  a moderate 
quantity  of  canary,  or  some  other  ge- 
nerous wine  diluted  with  water;  with- 
out which  the  purulent  matter  will 
never  be  well  digested  or  easily  expec- 
torated. Milk  in  large  quantities  is 
apt  to  disagree  with  them,  and  be- 
comes more  useful  when  a small  quan- 
tity of  brandy  is  added  to  it,  or  when 
diluted  with  a fourth  part  of  lime- 
water. 

These  are  the  general  rules  of  diet., 
which  often  require  to  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  particular  circumstances ; 
for  that  diet  which  is  disagreeable  to 
the  patient,  though  directed  from  right 
principles,  will  never  give  strength,  or 
repair  consumptive  bodies ; whenever, 
therefore,  the  constant  use  of  milk  6r 
*)f  vegetable  preparations  becomes  dis- 


agreeable, the  lighter  animal  foods 
must  be  allowed,  if  more  agreeable  to 
the  appetite,  with  wine  in  a very  mo- 
derate quantity;  which,  as  an  anti- 
septic, will  correct  the  animal  food 
the  putrid  disposition  in  the  fluids, 
and  strengthen  the  digestions.  On 
which  account,  Hippocrates  generally 
directs  it  more  freely  in  this  stage  of  a 
phthisis ; but  the  degree  of  fever,  and 
other  circumstances,  will  best  deter- 
mine the  quantity,  which  if  not  care- 
fully attended  to,  may  inflame  and  en- 
large the  ulcer ; and  the  great  difficulty 
in  directing  a proper  diet  in  these 
cases,  arises  from  the  opposite  indica- 
tions, to  which  it  must  in  some  mea- 
sure be  suited  ; for  as  the  lungs  are  the 
principal  organs  for  preparing  the 
blood,  when  they  are  weak,  and  their 
action  is  deficient,  the  humours  be- 
come more  dissolved,  and  easily  flow 
away  by  profuse  wasting  sweats,  es- 
pecially when  large  quantities  of  li- 
quids are  taken  ; -which  may  in  a 
great  measure  be  prevented  by  a 
more  solid  food,  and  wine ; but  a dis- 
position in  the  vessels  about  the  ulce- 
rated parts  to  be  easily  inflamed,  makes 
this  regimen  often  unsafe. 

The  shirt  and  bed-linen  ought  al- 
ways to  be  carefully  dried  before  going 
to  rest,  for  being  generally  damped  by 
the  remains  of  former  perspirations, 
which,  by  stagnating,  acquire  a greater 
acrimony,  and  being  easily  raised  by 
the  heat  of  the  body,  compose  a moist 
putrid  atmosphere,  which  greatly  con- 
tributes to  their  uneasiness,  and  to  the 
increase  of  the  nocturnal  perspirations. 

Exercise  in  a free  dry  air,  especially 
riding,  greatly  contributes  to  make 
this  regimen  more  effectual.  It  pro- 
motes a more  easy  expectoration,  and 
by  giving  a more  dense  and  united 
consistence  to  the  blood,  prevents  in  a 
great  measure  the  night-perspirations. 

Some  authors  have  esteemed  an  ul- 
cer in  the  lungs  incurable,  while  others, 
running  into  a contrary  error,  and  de- 
pending on  the  virtues  of  particular 
medicines,  seem  not  sufficiently  sensi- 
ble of  the  danger  which  attends  it. 
The  rules  which  have  been  here  given 
point  out  some  difficulties  which  are 
insuperable,  and  seem  most  proper  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  attending  such 
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which  are  more  favourable;  and  we 
know  many  instances  of  persons  (some 
now  living)  who  have  been  cured  by 
a careful  pursuit  of  them;  of  which 
we  shall  give  a few  instances. 

A lady  was  seized  in  the  morning 
with  a pain  in  the  right  side.  She 
was  immediately  blooded : we  visited 
her  in  a few  hours  afterwards;  her 
pulse  was  then  soft,  and  not  much 
quickened,  her  cough  frequent,  but 
moderate,  what  she  expectorated  ap- 
peared to  be  purulent,  and  of  a dark 
colour.  On  enquiring,  we  found  that 
she  had  often  complained  of  a pain 
in  that  side,  which  was  attended 
sometimes  with  a slight  cough.  About 
two  months  afterwards  the  pain  be- 
came more  uneasy  and  constant,  but 
never  confined  her;  and  from  that 
time  until  this  day  she  had  been  more 
free  from  it.  The  expectoration  was 
soon  more  free  and  copious,  and  in  a 
few  hours  she  discharged  about  twelve 
ounces  of  that  sort  of  purulent  matter, 
and  about  the  same  quantity  every 
twenty-four  hours,  for  the  seven  or 
eight  succeeding  days,  but  with  a 
more  moderate  and  less  frequent 
cough.  This  expectoration  continued 
regular,  but  gradually  became  more 
white,  digested,  and  less  in  quantity. 
She  was  free  from  any  great  degree  of 
fever,  and  that  intermitting.  She 
slept  well  by  the  use  of  anodynes ; 
and  by  pursuing  a cleansing  and  heal- 
ing regimen  of  diet  and  medicines, 
in  about  six  weeks  time  she  was  per- 
fectly well,  went  into  the  country, 
drank  milk  morning  and  evening,  and 
acquired  flesh  and  strength.  In  about 
a month  afterwards  the  pain  in  the 
side,  and  the  same  discharge  returned ; 
she  came  in  a wheel-carriage  to  town ; 
the  discharge  was  more  plentiful  than 
before,  and  continued  so  for  a fort- 
night,  then  gradually  lessened  in  the 
same  manner  as  formerly.  She  never 
had  any  return,  and  was  entirely  free 
from  a cough,  except  on  taking  cold. 
This  lady  was  afterwards  much  afflict- 
ed with  the  gout  and  rheumatism. 
The  loss  of  her  limbs  confined  her  to 
her  bed  for  the  two  last  years  of  her 
life.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the 
gout  and  rheumatism,  though  it  made 


her  life  miserable,  prevented  the  re- 
turn of  this  disorder. 

A young  gentleman  in  the  army 
became  hectic  after  a pleurisy,  and 
was  much  reduced.  He  was  brought 
from  Kinsale  to  Cork  in  a litter ; the 
next  night  an  abscess  that  was  formed 
broke,  and  he  discharged  by  cough- 
ing, in  twenty-four  hours,  about  four- 
teen ounces  of  purulent  matter ; the 
discharge  continued  very  copious  for 
several  days  ; he  slept  well  by  the  use 
of  anodynes ; the  cough  was  mode- 
rate, and  the  expectoration  free,  and 
gradually  but  slowly  diminished.  We 
advised  him  to  return  to  his  native  air 
at  Richmond,  where  his  father  lived; 
and  if  the  disorder  continued  obsti- 
nate, proposed  opening  the  side.  He 
was  detained  for  three  weeks  by  con- 
trary winds,  in  which  time  he  daily 
recovered  strength ; and  by  the  time 
he  came  to  Richmond  his  cough  and 
discharge  had  almost  left  him.  He 
consulted  a physician,  who  gave  us 
an  account,  that  he  was  surprised  to 
see  a case  that  had  been  attended 
with  such  symptoms  end  in  so  favour- 
able a manner ; and  that  he  had  no 
occasion  to  order  any  thing  but  a 
common  pectoral  mixture,  and  to 
continue  his  milk  diet ; that  had  the 
disorder  proved  obstinate,  he  thought 
that  the  operation  proposed  was  the 
probable  means  of  curing  him.  He 
continued  well ; but  was  sometimes 
asthmatic  on  a change  of  weather  or 
on  taking  cold. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  each 
of  these  cases  the  expectoration  was 
free  and  copious  in  the  beginning, 
continued  so,  and  gradually  lessened ; 
and  that  the  aperture  from  the  abscess 
was  therefore  large.  Hippocrates, 
with  his  usual  sagacity,  mentions  all 
these  circumstances  as  necessary  to  a 
recovery : “ If  the  tubercle  in  the 
lungs  ripens  well,  breaks  upwards, 
and  discharges  entirely  the  purulent 
matter,  and  if  the  cavity  in  which  it 
was  contained  contracts  and  consoli- 
dates, then  health  succeeds.” 

When  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  from 
its  situation  and  small  aperture,  can- 
not be  cleansed,  the  symptoms  in- 
crease, and  elude  the  force  of  internal 
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medicines;  instead  of  amusing  the 
patient  with  delusive  hopes,  and  the 
repeated  use  of  palliative  medicines, 
or  denouncing  certain  death,  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  use,  if  a method 
could  be  proposed,  which  though  du- 
bious, and  somewhat  painful  in  the 
operation,  may  carry  some  prospect 
of  relief. 

When  evident  external  marks  of 
abscess  appear  in  the  sides,  all  authors, 
ancient  and  modern,  agree  that  an 
aperture  should  be  made ; and  books 
of  observation  abound  with  instances 
of  this  kind,  where  it  has  been  per- 
formed with  success.  Hippocrates 
constantly  directs  it  either  with  the 
knife  or  actual  cautery,  not  only  when 
any  external  appearances  are  evident, 
but  where  they  are  very  obscure;  and 
seldom  seems  to  doubt  of  success  but 
in  very  advanced  cases,  where  the 
fluids  in  general,  and  the  purulent 
matter  collected,  are  degenerated  into 
a putrid  eroding  state,  and  where, 
though  a free  discharge  is  given,  yet 
the  ulcer  can  never  heal. 

A modern  writer  gives  the  following 
opinions  on  consumption  of  the  lungs : 

“ Pulmonary  consumption  is  ac- 
companied with  general  emaciation, 
debility,  pain  in  the  side  or  chest, 
some  degree  of  dyspnoea  after  walking 
or  speaking,  and  a cough,  which 
usually  proves  most  troublesome  to- 
wards morning.  In  an  advanced 
stage  purulent  expectoration  ensues, 
with  hectic  fever  and  diarrhoea. 

“ Pulmonary  consumption  does  not 
often  occur  till  after  the  age  of  puber- 
ty, but  in  some  cases  it  is  evidently 
formed  before  that  period  by  tubercles 
arising.  Women  are  more  subject  to 
it  than  men,  as  well  from  their  going 
more  slightly  clad  as  from  the  greater 
delicacy  of  their  organization. 

“ The  causes  which  predispose  to 
this  disease  are  very  numerous;  the 
following  are,  however,  the  most  gene- 
ral : hereditary  disposition ; — particular 
formation  of  the  body,  obvious  by  a 
long  neck,  prominent  shoulders,  and 
narrow  chest ; — scrofulous  diathesis,  in- 
dicated by  a tine  clear  skin,  fair  hair, 
delicate  rosy  complexion,  large  veins, 
thick  upper  lip,  a weak  voice,  and 
great  sensibility; — certain  diseases,  such 


as  catarrh,  pneumonic  inflammation, 
spitting  of  blood,  syphilis,  scrofula, 
small-pox,  and  measles ; — particular 
employments  exposing  artificers  to 
dust,  such  as  needle  pointers,  stone 
cutters,  millers,  &c.  or  to  the  fumes  of 
metals  or  minerals  under  a confined 
and  unwholesome  air; — violent  pas- 
sions, exertions,  or  affections  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  disappointment,  anxie- 
ty, or  close  application  to  study,  with- 
out using  proper  exercise; — playing 
much  on  wind-instruments; — frequent 
and  excessive  debaucheries,  late  watch- 
ing, and  drinking  freely  of  strong 
liquors  ; — great  evacuations,  as  diar- 
rhoea, diabetes,  excessive  venery,  fluor 
albus,  immoderate  discharge  of  the 
menstrual  flux,  and  the  continuing  to 
suckle  too  long  under  a debilitated 
state; — and,  lastly,  the  application  of 
cold,  either  by  too  quick  a change  of 
apparel,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying 
in  damp  beds,  or  exposing  the  body 
too  suddenly  to  cool  air,  when  heated 
by  exercise ; in  short,  by  any  thing 
that  gives  a considerable  check  to  the 
perspiration. 

“It  may  justly  be  admitted,  that 
the  cold  and  variable  temperature  of 
the  winters  in  England  is  the  great 
source  of  phthisis  in  this  country,  and 
,when  the  disorder  is  once  formed, 
greatly  contributes  to  its  fatal  termina- 
tion ; and  that  a warm  and  equable 
temperature  in  some  measure  prevents 
the  formation  of  the  disease,  and  when 
it  has  taken  place  in  only  a slight  de- 
gree, possesses  some  power  in  retard- 
ing its  progress. 

“ In  the  early  stage  of  consump- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  when  suppuration 
and  ulceration  have  not  yet  taken 
place,  it  appears  from  the  report  of 
Sir  James  Macgregor,  that  the  disease 
was  checked  by  the  climate  of  the 
Peninsula  among  those  of  the  army 
affected  with  phthisis ; but  that  when 
suppuration  and  ulceration  had  taken 
place,  it  run  even  a more  rapid  pro- 
gress than  in  England,  and  the  same 
remark  has  been  make  in  regard  to 
the  East  and  West  Indies. 

“ It  is  indeed  a well-established 
fact,  that  a warm  climate  is  only  ad- 
vantageous in  cases  of  incipient,  con- 
sumption. Persons  who  have  passed 
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the  first  stage  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, will  derive  no  benefit  from  a 
journey  to  the  South  of  Europe,  or 
elsewhere.  Those  who  labour  under 
confirmed  consumption  should  never 
quit  their  own  country.  By  leaving 
it,  they  will  lose  many  comforts;  they 
most  probably  will  be  deprived  of  the 
attendance  of  their  nearest  and  dear- 
est friends,  as  well  as  that  of  the  me- 
dical men  in  whom  they  can  place 
confidence,  as  the  English  are  apt  to 
be  prejudiced  against  foreign  physi- 
cians ; they  will,  moreover,  expose 
themselves  to  much  anxiety  and  fa- 
tigue, and  all  this  for  a vague  hope  of 
recovery  or  prolonging  life,  an  expec- 
tation very  seldom  if  ever  realized.  If 
they  remain  at  home,  which  they  had 
best  do  in  all  cases  of  a confirmed 
consumption,  they  may  live  through- 
out the  winter  in  a regulated  tempera- 
ture. 

“ If  the  patient’s  case  is  one  of  inci- 
pient consumption  only,  and  his  cir- 
cumstances will  admit  of  removing  in 
due  time,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  first 
threatenings  of  the  disorder,  from 
this  climate  to  one  in  which  the  tem- 
perature is  warm  during  winter,  he 
may  comply  therewith.  The  islands 
of  Madeira  and  Malta,  Lisbon,  Italy, 
or  the  South  of  France,  have  been  re- 
commended as  proper  places. 

“To  persons  liable  to  catarrhal  or 
consumptive  complaints,  the  most  im- 
portant properties  of  the  climates  of 
other  countries  are,  warmth  and  equa- 
bility of  temperature,  especially  in  the 
winter  months.  The  islands  of  Ma- 
deira and  Malta,  present  numerically 
a mean  temperature  for  the  winter 
months,  but  Pisa,  Nice,  Villa  Franca, 
(very  near  the  latter,)  and  Hieres,  are 
certainly  the  most  desirable  places  for 
an  invalid. 

“ A female  writer  of  some  celebrity 
informs  us  she  is  convinced  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  lives  of  many  con- 
sumptive patients  might  be  saved, 
were  they  sent  by  sea  to  Leghorn,  ad- 
vised to  winter  at  Pisa,  cautioned 
against  travelling  much  by  land,  and 
above  all  things,  interdicted  from  cross- 
ing the  Apennines  and  Alps,  which 
people  very  frequently  do,  in  order  to 
spend  the  summer  months  in  Switzer- 


land, one  of  the  most  unequal  cli- 
mates in  Europe.  She  thinks,  that  in 
pulmonary  complaints,  Pisa  is  entitled 
to  a decided  preference  over  Nice, 
Massa,  Florence,  Rome,  or  Naples, 
or  indeed  to  any  other  place  in  Eu- 
rope, from  the  beginning  of  October 
till  the  end  of  April.  She  was  advised 
to  travel  over-land  to  Italy,  and  there- 
fore, she  passed  over  to  France.  Nice 
was  recommended  to  her  as  the  best 
winter  climate,  and  she  therefore  spent 
many  months  in  that  city;  but  expe- 
rience soon  convinced  her,  that  she 
might  have  adopted  a more  eligible 
plan ; for  long  journeys  over-land  on 
the  continent  are  to  consumptive  per- 
sons dangerous  experiments,  owing  to 
the  accommodations  being  so  very  in- 
different, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
an  invalid  to  sleep  at  an  inn  out  of  a 
great  town  without  suffering.  To  con- 
sumptive persons  and  invalids  in  ge- 
neral, she  therefore  recommends  the 
going  to  Italy  by  sea,  in  a vessel  bound 
to  Leghorn,  and  so  wintering  at  Pisa. 

“ When  the  patient’s  circumstances 
or  business  will  not  admit  of  his  re- 
moving to  a more  temperate  climate, 
he  must  endeavour  to  pass  his  winter 
in  some  place  which  is  dry  and  well 
sheltered  from  cold  bleak  winds, 
where  the  air  is  free  and  pure,  and  the 
soil  of  a gravelly  nature.  The  mild 
and  sheltered  vales  of  Devonshire,  but 
more  particularly  Sidmouth,  Torquay, 
and  Penzance  in  Cornwall,  offer  de- 
sirable situations  of  this  nature ; but 
the  latter  may  be  considered  as  en- 
titled to  a decided  preference. 

“ With  the  enjoyment  of  a free  and 
pure  air,  the  patient  should  take  daily 
moderate  exercise,  either  in  a carriage 
or  on  horseback,  but  more  particularly 
the  latter.  By  taking  it  in  progressive 
journeys  through  different  parts  of  the 
country,  in  fair  and  settled  weather, 
the  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  great  as  it 
may  be  at  other  times,  would  be  much 
increased ; for  in  such  a tour  the  mind 
would  find  an  ample  store  of  amuse- 
ment, and  be  diverted  from  any  train 
of  unpleasant  thought.  The  pursuit 
of  some  object  at  the  same  time  might 
probably  add  to  the  effect.  All  vio- 
lent exertions,  such  as  dancing,  &c. 
liberties  in  diet,  and  going  to  crowded 
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public  places,  are  most  cautiously  to 
be  avoided. 

“ If  the  disease  has  made  consider- 
able progress,  and  the  patient  is  there- 
by prevented  from  exposing  himself 
out  of  doors  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  he  must  be  contented  to  live 
in  chambers,  subject  to  very  little 
change  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
heated  from  62  to  65  degrees,  which 
temperature  will  be  most  suitable.  A 
stove  may  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  a preference  should  be  given 
to  one  of  porcelain  (like  the  German 
and  Russian  stove,)  over  one  of  iron, 
as  a very  unpleasant  smell  is  occasion- 
ed by  the  latter.  Dr.  Buxton  is  of 
opinion,  that  in  the  common  shop 
stove  used  in  laundries,  we  possess  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  remedy. 

“ Under  the  principle  of  amusing  the 
mind,  and  at  the  same  time  of  having 
a desirable  end  to  be  obtained,  many 
consumptive  patients  are  yearly  sent 
to  the  hot- wells  at  Bristol.  The  wa- 
ters of  these  wells  have  long  been  ex- 
tolled for  their  supposed  good  effect 
in  consumptive  cases ; but  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion  they  are  by  no  means  de- 
serving of  the  credit  ascribed  to  them, 
as,  during  a residence  of  some  time  at 
and  near  these  wells,  I cannot  charge 
my  memory  with  a single  instance 
where  any  person  labouring  under  a 
confirmed  consumption  experienced 
much  relief  from  their  use  alone. 

“ That  many  persons,  who  have 
been  of  a consumptive  habit,  have 
derived  benefit  from  resorting  to  the 
Bristol  hot- wells,  I am  ready  to  admit, 
but  this  should  not  be  attributed 
wholly  to  the  waters.  The  horse  ex- 
ercise, which  is  taken  daily  by  such 
patients  on  a fine  airy  down,  where 
most  beautiful  views  and  rich  land- 
scapes are  presented  to  the  eye  on 
every  side ; the  salubrity  of  the  air  ; 
the  healthfulness  of  the  situation ; and 
the  frequent  attendance  on  the  differ- 
ent amusements  wh  ch  are  furnished  at 
these  wells,  and  those  at  Clifton ; prove, 
beyond  all  doubt,  most  powerful  auxi- 
liaries. Places  of  public  resort  are 
food  to  the  mind  of  convalescents, 
and  serve  to  keep  it  in  the  same  active 
state  that  exercise  does  the  body,  pre- 


venting thereby  that  indulgence  in 
gloomy  reflection,  to  which  the  want 
of  cheerful  scenes  and  agreeable  com- 
pany is  apt  to  give  rise  in  those  who 
are  in  an  indifferent  state  of  health. 

“ As  the  cough  often  proves  trou- 
blesome in  the  first  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  in  the  last,  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  make  use  of  some 
pectoral.  In  such  cases,  the  patient, 
besides  using  medicines  as  necessity 
may  render  needful,  should  take  for 
ordinary  drink  what  is  here  recom- 
mended : 

Take  of  decoction  of  barley,  two  pints ; 

Of  gum  acacia,  three  drachms ; 

Of  syrup  of  lemons,  one  ounce 
and  a half. 

Mix  them  for  ordinary  drink. 

“ In  the  tubercular  or  true  scrofu- 
lous consumption,  Dr.  Crichton,  of 
Petersburgh,  has  seen  very  great  bene- 
fit derived  from  a use  of  tar  fumiga- 
tion. He  found  that  it  heals  the  ulcers 
and  subdues  the  inflammation  of  the 
tubercles;  but  where  there  are  large 
abscesses,  or  vomicae,  in  sanguineous 
habits,  and  in  cases  of  suppuration 
succeeding  active  haemorrhages,  ac- 
companied with  fever,  in  young  per- 
sons, little  or  no  advantage  was  derived 
from  the  remedy.  It  is  also  of  im- 
portance to  know  that  the  use  of  the 
fumigations  should  not  be  continued 
after  the  cough,  expectoration,  and 
hectic  symptoms  are  greatly  subdued, 
and  the  patients  should  not  again  ex- 
pose themselves  hastily  to  a cold  air. 

“ The  simplest  and  best  manner  of 
filling  a room  with  the  vapour  from 
tar,  is  to  place  the  vessel  containing 
it  over  a spirit  lamp,  taking  care  that 
it  boils  slowly  and  does  not  burn. 
The  vessel  should  be  well  cleansed 
every  day,  and  the  fumigation  be  re- 
peated every  three  hours.  Some  of 
the  sub-carbonate  of  potass  (in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  to  the  pound 
of  tar)  is  to  be  added,  in  order  that  the 
pyroligneous  acid,  as  Dr.  C.  terms  it, 
(perhaps  more  properly  the  empyreu- 
matic  acetic  acid,)  may  be  destroyed. 

“ With  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
consumption  by  bituminous  vapour, 
the  subject  is  not  altogether  new,  as 
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similar  good  effects  have  resulted  from 
the  vapour  of  melted  resin. 

“ In  slow  hectic  fever,  attended 
with  frequent  flushings  and  profuse 
night-perspirations,  and  with  much 
coughing  and  foetid  purulent  expecto- 
ration, Seltzer  water  will  often  in  a 
high  degree  check  the  violence  of 
perspiration,  diminish  the  discharge 
from  the  lungs,  and  correct  its  foetor; 
and  under  the  operation  of  this  medi- 
cine the  patient  will  for  a time  be  able 
to  gain  quieter  nights,  and  a better 
appetite.  Seltzer  water  mixes  well 
with  milk,  and  will  not  soon  coagulate 
it;  which  mixture  has  been  strongly 
recommended  in  cases  of  hectic  fever 
with  expectoration.  In  very  irritable 
habits  it  may  be  highly  necessary  to 
dilute  the  water  in  this  way,  as  in 
its  simple  state  it  might  prove  too 
powerful. 

“ When  the  perspirations  are  pro- 
fuse, the  infusion  of  roses  will  be  a 
good  medicine  to  check  them,  and 
may  answer  instead  of  Seltzer  water.” 


HAEMOPTYSIS,  OR  SPITTING  OF 
BLOOD. 


In  haemoptysis  there  is  a discharge  of 
blood  of  a florid  colour,  and  often 
frothy,  from  the  mouth,  brought  up 
with  more  or  less  coughing  or  hawk- 
ing, and  preceded  usually  by  a saltish 
taste  in  the  saliva,  a sense  of  weight 
about  the  precordia,  difficult  respira- 
tion, and  a pain  in  some  part  of  the 
thorax. 

It  is  readil  y distinguished  from  blood 
from  the  stomach,  as  in  this  last  the 
blood  is  usually  thrown  up  in  consider- 
able quantities,  is  moreover  of  a darker 
colour,  more  grumous,  and  mixed 
with  the  other  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  is  unattended  by  any 
cough;  whereas,  blood  proceeding 
from  the  lungs  is  usually  in  small 
quantity,  is  of  a florid  colour,  fluid, 
mixed  with  a little  frothy  mucus, 
and  brought  up  by  coughing. 

A spitting  of  blood  arises  most 
usually  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-five,  and  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  any  violent  exercise,  either 
in  running,  jumping,  wrestling,  sing- 
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ing,  speaking  loud,  or  blowing  wind- 
instruments;  as  likewise  by  wounds, 
plethora,  pneumonia,  weak  vessels, 
hectic  fever,  coughs,  irregular  living, 
excessive  drinking,  or  the  suppression 
of  some  accustomed  discharge,  such 
as  the  menstrual  discharge  in  women, 
or  the  piles  in  men.  It  may  likewise 
be  occasioned  by  breathing  air  which 
is  too  much  rarefied  to  be  able  pro- 
perly to  expand  the  lungs. 

Persons  in  whom  there  is  a faulty 
proportion  either  in  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  or  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest, 
being  distinguished  by  a narrow  thorax 
and  prominent  shoulders,  or  who  are 
of  a delicate  make  and  sanguine  tem- 
perament, or  who  have  had  previous 
affections  of  the  same  disease,  seem 
much  predisposed  to  this  hemorrhage; 
but  in  these  the  complaint  is  often 
brought  on  by  the  concurrence  of 
the  various  occasional  and  exciting 
eauses  before  mentioned. 

A spitting  of  blood  is  not,  however, 
always  to  be  considered  as  a primary 
disease.  It  is  often  only  a symptom ; 
and  in  some  disorders,  such  as  pleuri- 
sies, peripneumonies,  and  many  fevers, 
often  arises  and  is  the  presage  of  a 
favourable  termination,  if  only  very 
slight. 

Sometimes  it  is  preceded  (as  has 
already  been  observed)  by  a sense 
of  weight  and  oppression  at  the  chest, 
a dry  tickling  cough,  some  slight 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a hard 
jerking  pulse.  At  other  times  it  is 
ushered  in  with  shiverings,  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  pains  in  the  back 
and  loins,  flatulency,  costiveness,  and 
lassitude.  The  blood  which  is  spit 
up  is  sometimes  thin,  and  of  a florid 
red  colour;  and  at  other  times  it  is 
thick,  and  of  a dark  or  blackish  cast : 
nothing,  however,  can  be  inferred  from 
this  circumstance,  but  that  the  blood 
has  lain  a longer  or  shorter  time  in 
the  chest  before  it  was  discharged. 

A spitting  of  blood  is  not  usually 
attended  with  danger,  where  no  symp- 
toms of  consumption  of  the  lungs 
have  preceded  or  accompanied  the 
bleeding;  where  it  leaves  behind  no 
cough,  dyspnoea,  or  other  affection 
of  the  lungs;  or  where  there  is  no 
malconformation  of  the  pulmonary 
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system : nor  is  it  dangerous  in  a strong 
healthy  person  of  a sound  constitu- 
tion, unless  the  haemorrhage  is  very 
great;  but  when  it  attacks  persons 
of  a weak  lax  fibre  and  delicate  habit, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  remove  it. 

It  seldom  takes  place  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prove  fatal  at  once; 
but  when  it  does,  the  effusion  is  from 
some  large  vessel.  The  danger,  there- 
fore, will  be  in  proportion  as  the 
discharge  of  blood  comes  from  a large 
vessel  or  a small  one,  and  as  the 
quantity  is  profuse  or  trifling. 

When  the  disease  proves  fatal  in 
consequence  of  the  rupture  of  some 
large  vessel,  there  is  found,  on  dis- 
section, a considerable  quantity  of 
clotted  blood  between  the  lungs  and 
pleura;  and  there  is  usually  more  or 
less  of  an  inflammatory  appearance 
at  the  ruptured  part. 

In  a spitting  of  blood  the  effusion 
is  to  be  moderated  by  a strict  ob- 
servance of  the  anti-phlogistic  plan ; 
by  carefully  avoiding  heat  and  every 
kind  of  bodily  exertion,  and,  where 
the  haemorrhage  is  severe,  even  speak- 
ing;  by  employing  occasionally  cool- 
ing purgatives,  such  as  manna,  tama- 
rinds, phosphorated  soda,  sulphate  of 
potass,  &c.  yand  by  making  use  of  a 
light  vegetable  diet,  with  ice  and 
other  refrigerants,  viz.— 

Take  of  infusion  of  roses,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Of  nitrate  of  potass,  fifteen  grains ; 

Of  tincture  of  opium,  fifteen  drops. 
Mix  them  for  a draught,  to  be  taken 
every  four  hours. 

Or, 

T ake  of  supertartrate  of  potass,  three 
drachms ; 

Of  nitrate  of  potass,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them, — and  let  the  patient  take 
half  a drachm  of  the  powder,  dissolved 
in  a tea-cupful  of  barley-water  or  cold 
water. 

Or, 

Take  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  twenty- 
four  drops ; 

Of  common  water,  one  ounce 
and  a half; 

Of  tincture  of  opium,  twenty  drops ; 

Of  syrup  of  roses,  one  drachm. 
Mix  for  a draught. 


Cold  acidulated  liquors  should  be 
taken  for  ordinary  drink. 

Dr.  Darwin  is  of  opinion,  that  one 
immersion  in  cold  water,  or  a sudden, 
sprinkling  all  over  with  it,  might  pro- 
bably stop  a bleeding  from  the  lungs. 
Indeed,  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
genitals,  or  immersing  the  feet,  and 
even  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
ought  in  no  case  of  haemoptysis  to 
be  neglected. 

If  the  patient  is  hot  and  feverish, 
youthful,  or  of  a plethoric  habit,  and 
has  a hard  jerking  pulse,  bleeding 
from  the  arm  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage, and  the  operation  be  repeat- 
ed according  to  circumstances;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  where  there  are  marks 
of  debility  and  laxity,  and  the  blood 
is  of  a dark  colour,  depletion  will  be 
improper. 

In  all  cases  where  the  haemorrhage 
i3  considerable,  besides  resorting  to 
cooling  purgatives  and  refrigerant  me- 
dicines in  the  manner  before  men- 
tioned, we  ought  to  give  astringents, 
in  order  to  stop  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ; such  as  the  following 

Take  of  powdered  alum,  eight  grains; 
Of  catechu,  ten  grains ; 

Of  confection  of  roses,  a suffi- 
ciency to  form  a bolus,— 
which  may  be  taken  every  four  hours, 
washing  it  down  with  three  table- 
spoonsful  of  the  infusion  of  roses. 

Or, 

Take  of  tincture  of  kino,  half  an 
ounce; 

Of  tincture  of  catechu,  half  an 
ounce; 

Of  tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them  well, — and  take  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  drops  for  a dose,  three  or 
tour  times  a day. 

If  we  find  mild  ones  to  fail,  we  must 
then  employ  others  of  a more  power- 
ful  nature;  as  the  following: — 

Take  of  sulphate  of  copper,  five  grains; 
Dissolve  it  in  rose-water,  eight 
ounces;  and  add 
Of  tincture  of  opium,  sixty  drops. 
Of  this  mixture  let  the  patient  take  a 
large  spoonful  every  four  hours. 
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Or, 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  from  half 
a grain  to  two  grains ; 

Of  gum  kino,  eight  grains; 

Of  opium,  half  a grain ; 

Of  confection  of  roses,  ten  grains. 
Make  them  into  a bolus,  to  be  given 
three  times  a day. 

Or, 

Take  of  infusion  of  roses,  one  ounce 
and  a half; 

Of  alum,  ten  grains ; 

Of  sulphate  of  zinc,  half  a grain; 

Oftinctureofopium,filteendrops; 

Of  syrup,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them  for  a draught,  to  be  taken 
every  four  hours. 

Or, 

Take  of  superacetate  of  lead,  from  one 
grain  and  a half  to  three  grains; 

Of  opium,  half  a grain ; 

Of  confection  of  roses,  a suffi- 
ciency to  make  them  into  a pill, 
which  may  be  taken  every  fourth  or 
sixth  hour. 

When  any  of  these  are  administered, 
care  must  be  taken  to  exhibit  some 
laxative  medicine,  such  as  castor  oil, 
now  and  then,  to  prevent  their  having 
any  deleterious  effect. 

The  superacetate  of  lead  has  been 
used  freely,  and  with  advantage,  in 
haemoptysis.  One  grain  every  four 
or  six  hours  may  be  taken  with  per- 
fect safety.  In  cases  attended  with 
imminent  danger,  we  may  venture 
on  two  or  even  three  grains.  It  may 
be  given  in  an  infusion  of  roses,  with 
a few  drops  of  tincture  of  opium, 
or  in  the  form  of  a pill,  if  more 
agreeable. 

The  remarkable  operation  of  digi- 
talis in  retarding  the  pulse,  has  sug- 
gested its  use  in  cases  of  active  hae- 
morrhage, and  particularly  in  spitting 
of  blood,  in  which  disease  it  has  been 
used  by  many  practitioners  with  a 
very  happy  effect.  It  may  be  given 
in  small  doses,  repeated  twice  or  thrice 
a day,  as  follows: — 

Take  of  powdered  purple  foxglove, 
one  grain; 

Of  confection  of  roses,  ten  grains. 
Form  a bolus,  to  be  taken  morning, 
noon,  and  evening. 


Or, 

Take  of  infusion  of  foxglove  six  drms. ; 

Of  superacetate  of  lead,  ten  grs. ; 

Of  tincture  of  opium,  twelve  drops. 
Mix  them  for  a draught,  to  be  taken 
every  six  hours. 

Or, 

Take  of  infusion  of  roses,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Of  tincture  of  foxglove,  fifteen 
drops; 

Of  tincture  of  opium,  eighteen 
drops. 

Mix  them  for  a draught  to  be  taken 
every  six  hours. 

As  a powerful  sedative,  the  Prus- 
sic acid  will  be  likely  to  prove  highly 
advantageous  in  spitting  of  blood, 
particularly  if  accompanied  by  a dry 
convulsive  cough. 

Should  these  remedies  prove  inef- 
fectual in  putting  a stop  to  the  hae- 
morrhage, we  may  make  a trial  of 
Ruspini’s  styptic;  but  as  it  appears 
to  possess  very  active  powers,  the  full 
dose  advised  in  the  printed  directions 
should  not  be  continued  after  the 
bleeding  stops.  If  its  use  is  perse- 
vered in  to  prevent  a return  of  the 
disease,  the  dose  should  be  reduced 
to  one  half,  and  be  repeated  at  longer 
intervals. 

If  the  haemorrhage  resist  all  the 
means  which  have  been  advised,  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  patient 
may  sink  under  the  loss  of  blood,  it 
will  be  proper  to  apply  a blister  to 
the  chest;  which  remedy  has  often 
been  attended  with  much  advantage 
in  cases  of  this  nature. 

Dr.  Rush  tells  us  that  a table-spoon- 
ful or  two  of  common  salt  is  often 
successful  when  other  means  will  fail. 

When  much  coughing  attends  on 
spitting  of  blood,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  opium,  exhibited 
in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses 
along  with  the  other  remedies. 

Different  preparations  of  henbane 
have  been  successfully  employed  in 
hsemoptoe  by  the  German  physicians  ;* 


* See  Extracts  from  Hufeland’s 
Journal,  in  Vol.  iii.  p.  576,  of  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 
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but  being  in  possession  of  so  active  a 
remedy  as  the  digitalis  (foxglove)  for 
suppressing  bleeding  from  the  lungs, 
by  diminishing  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
resort  to  this,  except  in  those  cases 
where  we  give  it  in  preference  to 
opium,  with  the  view  of  tranquillizing 
the  cough. 

After  the  effusion  is  stopped,  we 
are  to  use  every  possible  means  for 
preventing  its  return.  If  the  com- 
plaint has  arisen  from  predisposition, 
and  where  an  inflammatory  diathesis 
prevails,  it  may  be  necessary  to  obviate 
this  by  small  bleedings,  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms; besides  which,  we  may  employ 
refrigerants  and  cooling  purgatives  oc- 
casionally, the  patient  at  the  same 
time  adhering  strictly  to  an  anti- 
phlogistic regimen,  and  avoiding  all 
vigorous  exertions  of  the  body,  agi- 
tations of  the  mind,  and  other  oc- 
casional causes. 

Sailing,  travelling  in  an  easy  car- 
riage, swinging,  and  riding  gently  on 
horseback,  will  be  the  most  proper 
exercises. 

Where  the  disease  arises  in  persons 
of  a lax  fibre  and  delicate  habit,  it  has 
been  customary  to  exhibit  the  bark 
of  Cinchona  and  chalybeates.  These 
seem,  but  more  particularly  the  latter, 
to  be  unsafe  medicines  in  all  cases  of 
active  haemorrhage,  and  have  been 
experienced  frequently  to  prove  pre- 
judicial in  spitting  of  blood,  by  in- 
creasing the  phlogistic  diathesis. 

Whenever  there  is  a fixed  pain  in 
chest,  a blister  may  be  applied  over  the 
part  with  considerable  advantage. 


OF  ANIMAL  SPIRITS,  AND 
NERVOUS  DISEASES. 


Some  eminent  writers  on  the  animal 
economy  have  denied  the  existence  of 
animal  spirits,  and  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  action  of  the  nerves  in  a 
more  mechanical  way,  as  arising  from 
infinitely  quick  and  regular  vibrations, 
from  their  own  elasticity,  or  from  the 
action  of  a subtile  eether  on  them; 
while  others,  who  acknowledge  the 
nerves  pervious  to  a fluid,  have,  by 


experiments  by  no  means  conclusive, 
ascribed  qualities  to  it  very  different 
from  its  real  properties.  We  shall 
therefore  make  a few  observations  on 
the  nature  of  this  nervous  fluid,  or 
animal  spirits,  which  are  formed  for 
more  extensive  uses  than  sensation 
and  muscular  motion;  and  without 
whose  influence,  as  a fluid,  digestion 
must  be  very  deficient,  and  the  body 
soon  languish  and  decay. 

Whoever  considers  the  structure  of 
the  brain,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
bowels  of  the  body,  and  receiving,  by 
the  computation  of  Malpigius,  one- 
third,  but  by  a more  accurate  exami- 
nation of  Haller,  one-sixth  part  of  all 
the  blood,  and  that  the  purest  and 
most  active,  and  that  the  carotid  and 
vertebral  arteries,  which  form  the 
whole  brain,  gradually  decrease  in 
such  a manner  before  they  terminate 
in  the  medullary  part,  that  a hundred 
of  them,  when  injected,  are  not  alto- 
gether equal  to  a hair,  may  safely 
conclude,  that  from  the  last  series  of 
them,  there  must  be  an  elaborate  se- 
cretion of  some  fine  active  fluid.  This 
is  agreeable  to  that  analogy  which  is 
observable  in  all  the  other  bowels, 
where  there  is  neither  such  an  elegant 
apparatus  or  curious  mechanism.  But 
whoever  justly  reflects  on  this,  will 
much  less  expect  to  make  this  nervous 
fluid  the  object  of  sight  than  air; 
though  from  the  effects  of  an  artificial 
ligature  applied  to  the  nerves,  and  of 
paralytic  diseases,  the  existence  of  it 
is  as  evident  as  of  that  of  the  air,  from 
the  known  experiments  in  the  air- 
pump. 

Borellus  and  Malpigius,  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  a nervous  fluid, 
imagined  it  to  be  easily  visible,  and  of 
a glutinous  nature,  coagulating  by 
fire.  They  seem  to  be  led  into  this 
error  from  some  gross  experiments 
which  were  made  on  a nerve  cut 
transversely,  and  placed  in  an  air- 
pump,  from  whence  such  a glutinous 
humour  distilled;  but  which  then 
evidently  flowed  from  the  wounded 
lymphatic  vessels  with  which  the  coats 
of  the  nerves  are  plentifully  supplied, 
and  not.  from  the  cavity  of  the  nerves, 
which  is  infinitely  smaller  than  that 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  And  Bar- 
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tholomseus  Eustachius,  and  after  him 
Ruysch  and  Leuwenhoeck,  observing 
several  pores  in  a dried  nerve,  cut 
transversely,  with  as  little  reason  con- 
cluded them  to  be  the  cavities  of  the 
nerves,  and  were  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  an  experiment  which  really 
refuted  it  ; for,  by  injecting  a black 
liquor  into  the  carotid  artery,  and 
afterwards  cutting  transversely  the  op- 
tic nerve,  they  observed  this  liquor  to 
be  dispersed  through  its  substance, 
which  evidently  proceeded  from  a re- 
pletion of  several  minute  vessels  which 
are  freely  interspersed  through  every 
fasciculus,  or  collection  of  nerves,  and 
whose  cavity  is  probably  a thousand 
times  less  than  that  of  the  injected 
vessels. 

That  animal  sensation,  or  muscular 
motion,  is  not  owing  to  elastic  vibra- 
tions of  solid  strings,  or  to  the  activity 
of  a subtile  sether  exerting  them,  is 
evident  from  the  texture  and  nature  of 
the  vessels  of  the  brain ; for  the  ca- 
rotid and  vertebral  arteries,  at  their 
first  entrance  into  the  cranium,  lay 
aside  their  external  muscular  coats; 
and  by  that  means,  even  in  their  first 
origin,  become  much  less  elastic  than 
they  were  before.  Therefore  the  nerves 
which  are  derived  from  the  last  series 
of  these  arteries,  must  certainly  be- 
come more  fit  for  an  equal  slow  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  than  for 
quick  vibrations;  and  are  so  exqui- 
sitely soft  and  tender  within  the  brain, 
that  in  their  passage  from  thence  they 
are  safely  directed  through  rising 
ridges,  formed  like  so  many  grooves, 
in  the  basis  of  the  skull,  which  guard 
them  from  any  pressure  on  them ; and 
when  they  arrive  to  the  dura  and  pia 
mater,  they  do  not  pierce  them,  but 
are  involved  in  these  coats,  which  are 
thence  protruded  with  them,  and  be- 
come a necessary  defence  in  their  far- 
ther progress;  but  whenever  they 
arrive  to  any  part  where  they  exert 
their  functions  of  animal  sensation  or 
muscular  motion,  they  lay  aside  these 
defending  membranes,  (which  have 
likewise  their  peculiar  use,)  and  be- 
come expanded,  and  as  soft  and  ex- 
quisitely sensible  as  they  were  within 
the  brain.  Thus  the  coats  of  the  eye 
are  formed  from  the  membranes  of 


the  optic  nerve,  which  is  expanded 
into  a fine  net- work,  not  improperly 
called  the  retina ; and  thus  the  whole 
cutis  seems  to  be  only  an  expansion 
of  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  under 
which  the  nerves  lie  as  naked  and 
tender  as  within  the  brain ; and  form 
what  Malpigius  justly  terms  a plexus 
reticularis. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  from  the 
structure  of  the  nerves,  and  from  their 
being  deprived  of  their  influence  when 
obstructed  by  a ligature  or  diseases, 
that  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
depends  on  the  motion  of  a nervous 
fluid  or  animal  spirits  through  them, 
and  that  they  are  most  unfit  for  elas- 
tic vibrations;  but  though  a distended 
elastic  chord  may  be  supposed  ca- 
pable of  such  vibrations,  how  can  they 
be  expected  in  irregular,  recurrent,  and 
really  relaxed  strings  ? How  can  the 
nerves  which  are  dispersed  through 
the  bladder,  convey  the  sensation  of 
so  much  pain  from  a stone  lodged 
there,  when  the  bladder  is  in  an  empty 
and  relaxed  state,  and  they  then  so 
flaccid  and  unbraced,  as  to  be  in  every 
respect  most  incapable  of  elastic  vi- 
brations ? 

This  nervous  fluid  seems  to  be  form- 
ed for  more  extensive  uses  than  sen- 
sation and  muscular  motion ; and  such 
as  never  could  be  answered  by  solid 
elastic  strings;  for  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  after  it  has  performed 
these  principal  functions,  it  is  absorbed 
by  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  returns 
into  the  blood,  whose  energy  and 
fluidity  is  much  assisted  by  it.  What 
a great  supply  of  animal  spirits  are 
probably  given  to  the  mesenteric 
glands,  from  the  several  collections 
and  distribution  of  nerves,  which  can- 
not there  be  expended  on  sensation 
or  muscular  motion,  and  seem  prin- 
cipally designed  to  animate  the  chyle 
(which  is  the  most  crude  humour  in 
the  body)  with  the  most  perfect  and 
active  fluid;  and  returning  with  it 
into  the  blood,  performs,  like  the  other 
fluids  of  the  body,  a regular  circu- 
lation. 

This  structure  of  the  nerves,  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  answers 
the  principal  ends  of  sensation  and 
muscular  motion,  contributes  to  pro- 
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mote  digestion,  and  to  animate  all  the 
fluids,  is  agreeable  to  that  uniform 
and  extensive  wisdom,  which  is  ob- 
servable in  the  whole  animal  economy. 
Thus  the  semen,  by  a surprising  me- 
chanism, is  separated  and  collected, 
not  only  for  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dividual, to  which  the  beard,  and  the 
masculine  voice  and  vigour,  are  in 
a great  measure  owing. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  there  are  two 
principal  circulations  in  the  body, — 
the  one  proceeding  from  the  heart, 
and  thence  carried  through  the  whole 
arterial  system,  whose  vessels  are  conic 
and  elastic ; the  other,  which  likewise 
depends  on  the  heart,  but  more  im- 
mediately on  the  brain,  through  the 
nerves,  which  are  fine,  sensible,  ex- 
tended, cylindric  tubes,  derived  from 
the  last  series  of  the  united  carotid 
and  vertebral  arteries,  containing  the 
most  subtile  and  active  fluid  in  the 
body,  thus  prepared  by  this  curious 
mechanism,  and  probably  by  the  in- 
terposition of  glands,  agreeable  to  that 
analogy  which  is  observable  in  all  the 
other  bowels.  These  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed to  every  part  of  the  body  for 
animal  and  vital  functions,  as  the 
finest  vessels  of  the  arterial  system  are 
for  nutrition ; and  though  only  forty 
pair  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  they  may 
more  justly  be  estimated  to  be  so 
many  hundred,  as  every  fasciculus 
contains  a great  number  of  distinct 
nerves. 

From  the  texture  of  the  nerves,  and 
their  distance  from  the  heart,  the  mo- 
tion which  this  fluid  thence  receives 
must  necessarily  be  slow,  uniform,  and 
constant;  yet  it  is  likewise  evident, 
that  these  nerves,  with  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  them,  are  endued  with  pro- 
perties peculiar  to  them,  and  are  the 
principal  instruments  on  which  the 
mind,  by  its  action  on  them,  is  capable 
of  determining  a greater  quantity  of 
this  nervous  fluid  to  particular  parts, 
and  of  greatly  increasing  its  velocity ; 
on  which  account,  muscular  motion 
is  as  quick  as  thought. 

This  union  of  the  soul  with  the 
body  is  evident ; and  though  in  their 
distinct  natures  they  are  very  dif- 


ferent, yet  their  connection  is  such 
that  they  are  mutually  affected,  and 
give  and  receive  impressions  from  each 
other.  But  this  is  not  to  be  explained 
from"mechanic  or  any  other  principles, 
and  only  known  by  the  great  Author 
of  life  and  motion.  It  is  sufficient 
for  all  the  intentions  of  philosophy  and 
physic,  to  observe  the  effects  produced 
by  their  mutual  union  and  action  on 
each  other. 

Hence  we  may  easily  apprehend 
why  nervous  diseases  are  generally  so 
obstinate,  and  require  a long  aud  care- 
ful regimen  to  remove  them;  for 
where  the  digestions  are  impaired, 
and  the  blood  not  well  prepared  or 
vitiated,  the  nervous  fluid  separated 
from  it  must  unavoidably  be  affected, 
and  deviate  from  a healthy  state. 

Is  not  sleep  absolutely  necessary  for 
a due  collection  and  separation  of  ani- 
mal spirits?  When  they  are  wasted  by 
having  exercised  their  functions  for  a 
certain  space  of  time,  and  the  nerves 
are  then  collapsed,  will  not  sleep  and 
a repletion  of  them  be  the  natural 
consequence  in  healthy  undisturbed 
bodies?  Do  not  the  repairs  of  the 
body,  and  a new  supply  of  such  spi- 
rits, equally  depend  on  the  last  diges- 
tion being  regularly  and  completely 
finished  ? 

Hence  the  different  nature  and 
manner  of  operation  of  nervous  me- 
dicines may  be  explained ; why  such 
which  strengthen  relaxed  constitu- 
tions, or  correct  any  errors  in  the  di- 
gestions, can  only  justly  deserve  that 
name  j and  why  volatile  and  stimulat- 
ing medicines  may  give  a more  im- 
mediate but  less  lasting  supply  of  spi- 
rits. 

Hence  appears  the  difference  be- 
tween natural  spirits  which  flow  free- 
ly and  regularly  from  a full  fountain, 
supplied  by  sleep  and  good  digestion ; 
and  artificial  spirits,  produced  by  irri- 
tating medicines,  or  by  violent  action 
of  the  mind  on  the  nerves ; the  former 
are  like  the  rich  juice  which  sponta- 
neously flows  from  the  natural  pressure 
of  ripe  grapes  on  each  other,  these 
more  like  the  last  forced  pressings, 
which  soon  degenerate  into  vinegar. 

Hence  may  be  explained  the  nature 
of  such  nervous  disorders,  which  are 
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originally  owing  to  an  irregular  or 
continued  action  of  the  nerves  on  the 
mind,  or  of  the  mind  on  the  nerves  ; 
why  these  who  have  the  quickest  sen- 
sations, and  the  greatest  flow  of  spi- 
rits, are  often  most  liable  to  intervals 
of  the  greatest  dejection  and  lowness; 
and  why  temperance  and  more  mode- 
rate pleasures  will  give  them  a more 
equal  and  constant  supply ; and  why 
sudden  and  strong  or  continued  im- 
pressions on  the  mind,  will  be  apt  to 
bring  on  a particular  species  of  mania 
or  melancholy.  Nervous  medicines 
may  moderate  the  effects,  but  will  not 
remove  the  cause  of  these  disorders. 
In  these  cases,  and  particularly  in  the 
latter,  reason  and  philosophy,  and 
varying  the  objects  of  the  mind,  and 
gradually  substituting  others  more 
agreeable  in  their  place,  are  the  medi- 
cina  mentis  chiefly  to  be  depended 
on.  On  this  account,  constant  exer- 
cise, especially  travelling  to  new 
places,  will  be  always  found  most 
effectual;  for  during  the  motion  of 
the  body,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  at- 
tention of  the  mind  to  any  particular 
ideas ; when  it  is  quick,  almost  impos- 
sible ; at  the  same  time  a perpetual 
succession  of  new  external  objects  will 
insensibly  make  an  impression  while 
the  mind  is  less  capable  of  reflecting 
on  its  own  disagreeable  ideas.  We  wil- 
lingly omit  dwelling  on  the  advantages 
which  must  attend  exercise,  as  it  im- 
proves the  strength  of  the  body  and 
digestions,  and  only  consider  its  influ- 
ence on  the  mind.  The  velox  mente 
nova,  which  Horace,  with  a peculiar 
happiness  of  expression,  gives  to  wine 
the  power  of  creating,  may,  we  think,  be 
justly  here  applied  to  constant  motion 
and  exercise ; and,  when  prudently 
blended  together,  their  efficacy  will 
be  more  certain  and  agreeable. 


COMPLAINTS  IN  WHICH  THE 
WARM  BATH  IS  USEFUL. 


BY  J.  W.  WILLIAMS,  SURGEON, 
OF  PORTSEA. 


INDIGESTION,  &C. 

The  stomach  has  been  aptly  called 
by  Lord  Bacon,  the  “ father  of  the 


family” — which,  he  adds,  “ should  be 
always  kept  in  good  order  ;”  and,  in- 
deed, such  is  the  vast  influence  that 
this  organ  has  over  the  rest  of  the 
frame,  that  its  deviations  and  irregula- 
rities are  capable  of  producing  the 
most  varied  and  complicated  diseases. 

A healthy  digestion  of  food  pre- 
supposes that  the  stomach  acts  with 
energy  and  regularity ; and  that  the 
juices  or  secretions  of  the  alimentary 
tube  are  formed  in  due  quantity  and 
quality. 

The  symptoms  denoting  irregula- 
rity in  these  respects  are,  pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach — fulness  and  tight- 
ness of  the  same  part — sense  of  op- 
pression or  weight — flatulency — nau- 
sea— heartburn — sour  risings — furred 
tongue — loss  of  appetite,  or  a sense  of 
sinking  and  craving  for  food — irregu- 
lar bowels — flushes  of  heat — night- 
mare, &c.  All  these  marks  are  not 
collectively  necessary  to  exhibit  indi- 
gestion. A greater  or  less  number  will 
concur  according  to  the  degree  of  dis- 
ease and  the  time  that  it  has  existed. 
The  causes  producing  these  effects  are 
various,  viz.  passions  of  the  mind  — 
abstemiousness — 'intemperance  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking — cold  applied  to  the 
surface — watchings,  late  hours,  and 
fatigue ; but  irregularity  and  excess  are 
the  most  prominent  causes  contribut- 
ing to  this  state. 

“ The  first  physicians  by  debauch 
were  made. 

Excess  began,  and  still  maintains  the 
trade.” 

This  complaint  may  often  arise  from 
remote  causes,  as  from  gout  being 
communicated  to  the  stomach,  &c. 

In  most  cases,  where  it  is  an  original 
disease,  it  has  been  usually  said,  that 
the  chief  cause  consists  in  a weaker  ac- 
tion of  the  fibres,  or  from  a defect  or 
depravity  of  the  gastric  or  solvent  j uice. 

The  stomach  must  first  be  emptied 
of  obstructions  and  other  irritations, 
as  they  otherwise,  in  their  re-action,  ag- 
gravate the  disease.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  open  bowels  in  all  cases  of 
depraved  digestion.  Acidity  has  often 
been  charged  with  augmenting  this 
state  of  irregularity  of  the  stomach ; 
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and  it  is  supposed,  that  the  acid  of 
vinegar  and  fixed  air  often  abound 
and  cause  irritation  in  the  stomach.  It 
is  extraordinary  that  these  acids  do 
not  in  health  occasion  the  same  dis- 
turbance ; and  moreover,  one  of  them 
is  frequently  administered  to  relieve 
these  feelings ; we  mean  fixed  air,  as 
given  out  abundantly  from  soda  water, 
effervescing  saline  draughts,  and  other 
acidulated  beverages.  Hence  we  do 
not  imagine  that  acidity  of  this  na- 
ture is  so  frequent  a cause  as  has  been 
usually  considered. 

Anxiety  and  mental  disturbance  are 
often  remote  causes  of  indigestion, 
and  these  must  of  course  cease  to  act 
ere  the  disease  disappears ; but  it  fre- 
quently remains  after  the  uneasiness  is 
removed. 

The  food  should  be  nutritious,  but 
unirritating,  and  small  quantities  only 
should  be  taken  at  a time,  but  often 
repeated.  The  flatulent  vegetables  and 
acescent  fruits  are  to  be  avoided.  The 
drink  must  in  many  instances  depend 
on  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient ; 
but  we  think  but  little  of  fermented 
liquors  should  generally  be  allowed. 
If  wine  is  taken,  Madeira  or  Sherry 
is  best ; malt  beverage  does  not  usual- 
ly agree — if  it  is  taken,  it  should  be 
mild  and  well  hopped.  Tea  is  un- 
questionably pernicious  in  this  state, 
and  it  may  be  substituted  by  infusions 
of  our  warm  indigenous  herbs,  viz. 
peppermint,  rosemary,  pennyroyal, 
&c* 

The  too  rapid  digestion  of  aliment 
occasions  a sensation  of  weakness  and 
sinking,  and  is  to  be  relieved  by  tak- 
ing a biscuit  and  a glass  of  wine,  and 
it  may  be  prevented  by  diet  that  is 
not  so  easily  digested,  as  eggs  boiled 
hard,  or  by  condiments  taken  with  the 
food,  that  occasion  digestion  to  be 
more  slowly  performed. 

When  the  stomach  is  loaded  with 
mucous  or  other  offending  humours, 
an  emetic  is  of  service  in  discharging 
them,  and  in  imparting  greater  sensi- 
bility to  that  organ. 

To  give  energy  to  the  stomach, 
astringent  bitters  and  other  tonics  are 
necessary.  The  Columbo  root  is  a 
good  medicine  to  promote  this  effect: 


Take  of  powder  of  Columbo,  teti 
grains ; 

Of  powder  of  rhubarb,  three 
grains 

Of  carbonate  of  soda,  five  grs. 

Mix, — and  let  it  be  taken  twice  or 
three  times  a day,  in  a cupful  of 
mint-tea. 

Exercise,  especially  by  sailing, 
should  be  recommended.  The  mi- 
neral waters  of  Bath,  Pyrmont,  and 
Buxton,  will  assist  in  promoting  the 
due  tone  of  the  stomach. 

The  mineral  acids  are  very  service- 
able in  increasing  the  appetite,  espe- 
cially when  it  has  been  impaired  by 
excess. 

Ten  or  twenty  drops  of  the  elixir 
of  vitriol  may  be  taken  three  times  a 
day,  in  an  infusion  of  cascarilla  bark. 

The  following  is  a suitable  form  of 
laxative  medicine:  — 

Take  of  extract  of  aloes,  one  drachm  ; 

Of  extract  of  gentian,  fifteen 
grains ; 

Of  Castile  soap,  fifteen  grains ; 

Of  oil  of  carraway,  three  drops. 

Let  these  ingredients  be  thoroughly 
beaten  into  a mass  for  twenty  pills,  of 
which  two  or  more  may  be  taken  at 
night. 

Where  acidity  is  known  to  prevail, 
the  diet  should  consist  of  a larger  pro- 
portion of  animal  food,  carefully 
shunning  flatulent  vegetables.  A tea- 
spoonful or  two  of  calcined  magnesia 
in  mint-wrater  will  neutralize  the  aci- 
dity, and  the  Seltzer  waters  may  be 
drank  for  the  same  purpose. 

W e believe  with  a late  author,  that 
indigestion  frequently  originates  in  a 
loaded  state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
villous  or  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  as 
denoted  by  its  greater  sensibility,  from 
the  mucous  discharges  when  the  sto- 
mach is  void  of  food,  and  from  other 
circumstances.*  We  can  therefore,  very 
readily  perceive  the  mode  in  which 
warm  bathing  affords  relief  in  this 
complaint, 


* Dr.  Parry’s  principles  of  Pathology. 
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The  following  is  a curious  case  of 
general  emaciation,  attended  with 
swelling  of  the  head  from  indigestion. 

A gentleman  had  declined  rapidly 
in  strength  under  the  usual  symptoms 
of  indigestion;  had  irregular  sleep, 
violent  attacks  of  the  night- mare,  fla- 
tulence and  irregularity  of  the  bowels, 
and  small  swellings  on  the  head  ap- 
peared. 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  these  symp- 
toms continued  on  the  increase ; but 
as  soon  as  the  atmospherical  heats  set 
in,  his  complaints  grew  rapidly  worse. 
A languor  pervaded  him,  which  ren- 
dered the  slightest  exertion  irksome ; 
the  appetite  for  food  was  diminished  ; 
the  tongue  was  coated  with  mucus ; 
the  saliva  thickened  and  inspissated,  the 
skin  was  of  a dry  heat,  and  the  pulse  a 
little  quickened.  An  attack  of  bilious 
colic  supervened  in  the  autumn, 
which  was  removed  by  the  usual 
means;  but  the  alimentary  system 
soon  relapsed  into  its  usual  state  of  de- 
pression. 

Some  remission  of  the  symptoms 
was  experienced  in  the  winter ; but 
early  in  the  succeeding  spring  head-ache 
came  on,  which  was  exasperated  after 
meals,  and  seemed  to  be  confined  to  the 
external  part  of  the  head  ; the  action 
of  the  vascular  system  now  began  to  be 
painfully  increased ; the  temporal  ar- 
teries, especially  after  taking  nutriment, 
throbbed  violently,  and  communicated 
an  acute  sense  of  pain ; the  vessels  in 
the  neck  were  seen  acting  in  excess, 
and  the  tumult  affected  most  of  the 
large  vessels  of  the  body.  Now  when 
the  heats  of  summer  again  returned, 
the  most  oppressive  lassitude  was  felt, 
from  exertion;  a sense  of  giddiness 
and  dimness  would  occasionally  over- 
power the  patient,  and  he  would  be 
streaming  with  wasting  sweats,  or  be 
kept  restless  and  watchful  by  a parch- 
ed skin,  and  scorching  sensation  of 
heat. 

The  excited  vessels  supplying  the 
head  now  acquired  additional  power, 
and  seemed  to  concentrate  their  force 
on  a few  distinct  points.  Small  tu- 
mours, of  the  size  of  a walnut,  arose 
on  the  seat  of  pain,  which,  by  disten- 
tion augmented  the  sensibility  of  the 
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parts.  His  sleep  had  for  many  months 
been  interrupted  and  unrefreshing ; 
but  now  he  was  doomed  to  endure  a 
state  of  perpetual  vigilance.  The  mo- 
ment he  reclined  his  head  on  the  pil- 
low, every  part  that  came  in  contact 
with  it  seemed  to  occasion  resistance, 
that  excited  fresh  impulse  to  overcome 
it.  The  commotion  would  be  com- 
municated to  the  brain,  and  the 
crowding  of  ideas  into  the  mind  ba- 
nished sleep. 

This  state  of  excessive  sensibility 
and  abolition  of  sleep  continued  for 
several  months.  The  emaciation  was 
extreme.  He  had  the  appearance  of 
one  in  the  last  stage  of  a pulmonary 
decline;  and,  indeed,  the  irregular 
hectic  fever  and  a short  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration of  viscid  mucus,  induced 
the  patient’s  friends  to  apprehend  such 
a termination  of  the  case. 

The  pain  of  the  tumours  was  ma- 
terially lessened  by  leeches  and  cold 
lotions  applied  to  them,  but  they 
were  not  diminished  in  size.  At  the 
end  of  the  summer  a similar  pain  at- 
tacked the  right  thigh,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  periosteum  or  membrane 
covering  the  bone,  was  perceived. 
Every  remedy  that  could  be  devised 
for  imparting  tone,  exciting  appetite, 
allaying  sensibility,  correcting  acidi- 
ty, removing  crudities,  and  diminish- 
ing heat,  was  in  turn  tried  and  aban- 
doned as  inefficacious.  Changes  were 
rung  on  the  chalybeates,  bitter  in- 
lusions,  mild  tonics,  the  neutral  alka- 
fine  salts,  purgatives,  and  sudorifices  ; 
but  the  disease  gained  strength,  and 
the  patient’s  impending  doom  seemed 
inevitable. 

The  warm  bath  was  now  cautiously 
tried.  It  did  not  weaken,  and  it  was 
repeated ; the  pains  gradually  abated, 
the  sensibility  decreased,  the  anodyne 
and  sooothing  medicines  were  de- 
clined, the  sleep  returned,  the  appe- 
tite improved,  the  functions  of  the 
alimentary  system  became  more  regu- 
lar, the  swellings  on  the  scalp  grew 
less,  and  were  finally  absorbed ; and 
in  a month  the  patient  recovered  his 
flesh,  and  with  it  his  vigour  and 
strength,  and  was  enabled  to  resume 
his  customary  occupations  with  so 
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much  the  more  delight,  as  he  had  be- 
fore been  painfully  obstructed  in  at- 
tending to  them. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  warm 
bath  have  been  simply  stated,  without 
attempting  to  exaggerate  its  efficacy, 
and  the  relation  of  the  case  may  derive 
additional  authenticity  from  its  having 
occurred  in  the  person  of  the  author 
of  this  treatise. 

In  fairness  it  ought  to  be  stated, 
that  half  a pint  of  the  simple  decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla  was  taken  daily 
during  the  use  of  the  bath,  with  an 
occasional  aperient ; but  although  the 
sarsaparilla  doubtless  assisted  in  allay- 
ing the  irritability  of  the  system,  yet 
as  it  had  before  been  tried  ineffectual- 
ly, there  is  evidence  enough  that  the 
recovery  would  not  have  been  effected 
without  the  aid  of  the  warm  bath. 

The  bath  used  was  of  salt  water, 
and  its  temperature  generally  about 
98°.  It  was  repeated  twice  in  a week, 
and  the  same  means  that  contributed 
so  happily  to  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
ease has  been  ever  since  continued,  as 
the  surest  mode  of  preserving  and 
confirming  the  health. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned,  that  the 
cold  sea-bath  had  been  tried  repeated- 
ly, and  that  it  rather  exasperated  the 
malady.  The  pain  from  the  tumours 
immediately  became  acute  and  lanci- 
nating, and  a sense  of  weariness  and 
oppression,  rather  than  refreshment, 
resulted  from  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  body. 

PAINFUL  DISORDERS. 

In  diseases  attended  by  agonizing 
pain,  the  agency  of  warmth  is  espe- 
cially calculated  to  relieve.  In  inflam- 
mations of  internal  parts,  as  the  uri- 
nary bladder,  the  intestines,  or  any 
other  deep-seated  part,  the  advantages 
of  the  warm  bath  are  very  consider- 
able in  mitigating  acute  pain,  and 
relieving  inflammation. 

Dr.  Thomson  supposes  that  warmth 
may  act  on  the  principle  of  counter- 
irritation, as  blisters  and  stimulating 
substances  affect  the  skin ; but  we 
would  rather  refer  it  to  that  power 
which  it  exerts,  of  arousing  the  sym- 
pathy between  the  skin  and  internal 


viscera,  and  thereby  diminishing  the 
excessive  force  of  the  vital  circulation' 
in  the  organs  affected,  by  equalizing 
the  distribution  of  blood.  Whatever 
be  its  mode  of  action,  it  is  certain 
that  warm  bathing,  fomentations,  &c. 
do  afford  great  ease  and  mitigate  pain 
in  colic,  and  in  inflammations  and 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  abdominal 
viscera;  and  even  in  asthma  and  in- 
flammations of  the  lungs,  the  inhala- 
tion of  warm  vapour  allays  pain,  and 
promotes  the  natural  termination  of 
the  disease. 

CHRONIC  RHEUMATISM. 

When  inordinate  action  ceases  in  a 
joint,  and  a weaker  action  of  its  ves- 
sels succeeds,  the  complaint  may  be 
frequently  relieved  by  warm  bathing. 
But  in  cases  of  what  is  strictly  termed 
chronic  rheumatism,  when  in  elderly 
persons  or  in  those  prone  to  the  com- 
plaint, there  is  generally  great  pain, 
but  it  exists  without  apparent  increase 
of  the  circulating  force.  This  is  the 
case,  also,  when  the  muscles  or  integu- 
ments are  affected  with  rheumatic- 
pains.  In  these  cases,  a high  tempera- 
ture is  of  especial  use,  and  what  we 
have  denominated  the  hot  bath  is  de- 
cidedly indicated.  The  temperature 
may  be  used  from  10Q3  to  105°,  as  cir- 
cumstances require. 

Sometimes  the  bath  or  fomentation 
is  rendered  more  stimulant  by  dis- 
solving in  it  muriate  of  ammonia  or 
common  salt,  or  by  adding  vinegar  or 
spirits ; but  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  these  impregnations  are 
fully  attained  or  exceeded  by  the  use 
of  salt  water. 

Where  sweating  is  required,  it  will 
of  course  be  proper  to  use  the  bath  at 
night,  just  before  bed  time.  The 
contracted  limbs  will  also  be  benefit- 
ed by  using  considerable  friction  in 
the  intervals  of  bathing ; and  where 
bathing  is  partially  applied  to  the 
body,  the  mode  they  call  at  Bath — 
dry  pumping — will  be  of  much  use, 
viz.  pumping  a stream  of  warm  wa- 
ter on  the  affected  limb,  without  bath- 
ing the  rest  of  the  body.  The  heat 
of  the  water  that  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  the  fyeight  of  the  fall  of 
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water,  should  be  increased  as  the  in- 
valid is  enabled  to  sustain  it.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  friction  is  most 
Considerable  when  the  liquid  is  tense, 
and  therefore,  on  that  account  alone, 
that  salt  water  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  common  water. 

DROPSY. 

Dropsy  is  now  pretty  well  known 
to  depend  on  the  unhealthy  action 
of  the  vascular  system.  What  may 
be  termed  active  dropsies  are  occa- 
sioned by  excessive  action  of  the  arte- 
ries of  the  system,  or  of  some  particu- 
lar parts.  But  there  is,  we  think,  a 
state  conducing  to  dropsy  of  an  oppo- 
site kind.  It  perhaps  chiefly  affects 
elderly  persons,  or  those  of  a weakly 
habit  of  body.  The  arterial  circula- 
tion seems  torpid,  while  an  augmenta- 
tion of  blood  is  found  in  the  veins ; 
the  general  languor,  coldness,  and 
paleness  of  the  body,  with  the  weak 
action  of  the  constitutional  organs, 
will  help  us  to  distinguish  the  case — 
and  it  is  called  a passive  dropsy. 

Here  then  we  think  that  warm  sea- 
bathing will  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance as  a remedy,  in  urging  the 
arterial  circulation,  and  consequently 
in  lessening  the  venous  plenitude. 
The  temperature  of  the  bath  should  be 
of  the  highest  degree,  and  exercise 
should  be  perseveringly  used  as  the 
most  useful  auxiliary  means. 

•v 

IN  INFANCY. 

We  shall  close  our  remaks  on  warm 
bathing  by  noticing  the  very  indis- 
criminate use  of  cold  bathing  for  in- 
fants. Are  they  weakly  ? The  cold 
bath  will  harden  them.  Not  so  in 
cases  of  scrofula,  of  which  cold  and 
moisture  are  the  great  exciting  causes; 
for  in  a delicate  and  weakly  infant  the 
blood  would  be  forcibly  driven  on 
parts  predisposed  to  disease.  Galen 
blames  the  practice  of  those  who  dip 
new-born  infants  in  cold  water,  and 
very  angrily  says,  that  he  does  not 
write  for  Germans  or  such  barbarians, 
any  more  than  for  lions  or  bears.  It 
is  certainly  a barbarous  custom  to 
plunge  the  tender  infant  into  water 


almost  freezing.  We  are  persuaded 
that  the  coldest  bath  that  ever  need 
be  used  is  that  of  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  in  summer,  about  60°;  and 
for  tender  or  ricketty  children  the 
tepid  bath  is  by  far  the  most  invigo- 
rating measure,  free  from  all  those 
dangers  with  which  cold  bathing  is 
fraught,  and  capable  of  inuring  chil- 
dren to  the  transitions  of  weather. 
We  wish  parents  would  profit  by 
these  hints,  and  clothe  the  feet  and 
necks  of  their  little  offspring,  and  not, 
from  a preposterous  notion  of  harden- 
ing them  by  exposure,  excite  scrofula 
and  dangerous  diseases,  to  which  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  necessarily 
liable  from  insufficient  clothing. 

The  learned  writer  of  the  article 
“Bathing,”  in  Dr.  Rees’s Cyclopoedia, 
gives  an  admirable  epitome  of  the 
uses  of  the  warm  bath,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

“ Warm  bathing  is  a remedy  not 
less  efficacious  than  the  cold  bath  in 
diseases  of  an  opposite  nature,  but 
concerning  the  operation  of  which, 
wrong  notions  have  till  very  lately 
been  entertained  by  the  generality  of 
medical  writers  and  medical  practi- 
tioners. It  has  been  imagined  that 
the  warm  bath  relaxes  (a  figurative 
expression)  and  weakens;  whereas  it 
produces  a contrary  effect,  unless  in- 
deed the  temperature  be  so  high,  or 
the  time  of  immersion  continued  so 
long,  as  to  bring  on  that  degree  of 
debility  which  is  accompanied  by  de- 
liquium  (faintness.)  But  this  arises 
only  from  an  abuse  of  hot  bathing, 
and  is  even  then  the  consequence  of 
an  excess  of  stimulation.  So  far  is  the 
immersion  of  the  body  in  water  heated 
to  96°  from  having  a lowering  or 
weakening  operation,  that  when  duly 
regulated,  it  is  found  to  raise  the  spirits, 
to  mend  the  pulse  and  appetite,  and 
to  refresh  the  whole  frame.  Hence 
the  benefit  derived  from  it  after  great 
fatigue,  in  old  age,  in  atonic  gout, 
accompanied  with  stiffness  and  pallid 
swellings  of  the  joints,  in  paralysis,  in 
chlorosis,  in  diseases  arising  from  a 
certain  torpor  of  the  lymphatic  and 
glandular  system,  such  as  scrofula, 
leprous  and  other  chronic  eruptions, 
kc. 
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**  In  cases  of  predisposition  to  con- 
sumption, it  abates  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  and  tends  to  retard  at  least, 
if  it  does  not  prevent  the  pulmonary 
affection.  In  consequence  of  its  sooth- 
ing and  agreeable  impression  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body,  it  produces  very 
beneficial  effects  in  certain  disordered 
states  of  the  alimentary  canal,  origi- 
nating in  diminished  action;  and  it 
affords  the  best  and  speediest  relief  in 
a great  variety  of  painful  disorders, 
whether  connected  with  local  inflam- 
mation or  not,  such  as  chronic  rheu- 
matism, certain  forms  of  lues  venerea, 
nephritis,  calculus  vesicse,  colic,  en- 
teritis, &c  ” 


A WORD  UPON  SEA-WATER. 


“ Good  digestion  awaits  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both.” 

SHAKSPEARE. 


Salt  is  necessary  to  man,  and  many 
tribes  of  animals.  Its  use,  as  a condi- 
ment, is  well  known  in  promoting 
digestion,  and  the  free  movements  of 
the  intestinal  system.  We  think  that 
sea-water  should  not  be  drank  when 
recently  taken  up.  It  should  stand  a 
few  hours  to  deposit  the  sand  and 
other  impurities  that  may  be  mixed 
with  it. 

To  bilious  persons,  four  grains  of 
blue-pill  at  night,  twice  a week,  and 
a draught  of  sea-water  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  afford  much  relief.  It 
should  not  be  drank  on  the  day  that 
bathing  is  practised. 

A pint  of  sea- water  generally  acts 
as  a purgative ; and,  contrary  to  most 
other  purgatives,  may  be  long  perse- 
vered in,  not  only  w.t  lout  detriment 
to  the  alimentary  system,  but  with 
the  most  salutary  effects  in  increasing 
appetite  and  strength.  A pint  con- 
tains half  an  ounce  of  salt,  nearly 
three- fourths  of  which  are  muriate  of 
soda.  It  may  be  rendered  more  pala- 
table by  mixing  milk  with  it,  or 
chamomile  infusion  may  be  added 
thereto. 

Its  uses  are  in  bilious  cases,  scrofula, 


chronic  ophthalmia,  worms,  jaundice, 
cutaneous  complaints,  &c. 

Bergman  analysed  sea-water,  taken 
sixty  fathoms  below  the  surface,  with 

these  results : — 

Its  specific  gravity  was  1,0289.-— An 
English  wine  pint  contained. 

Of  muriated  soda,  or  com-  §r* 

mon  salt 241 

Of  muriated  magnesia  . 65  5 

Of  sulphated  lime  . . 8 0 

314  5 

SALINE  PURGATIVE  WATERS. 

Cheltenham , Scarborough , Epsom , 
Seidlitz , Sea. 

These  are  eminently  suited  for  re- 
moving bilious  and  liver  complaints ; 
and  the  impregnations  of  iron  of  the 
two  former  tend  greatly  to  impart 
vigour. 

CARBONATED  CHALYBEATE. 

Hot. — Bath. 

Cold. — Spa , Pyrmont , Tunbridge , 
Boussan , and  Pougue , in  France. 

VITRIOLATKD  CHALYBEATE. 

II  a rtf  ell,  Brighton , Isle  of  Wight. 
These  are  generally  useful  in  cold 
and  debilitated  constitutions,  gouty 
weaknesses,  palsy,  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, and  chronic  obstructions  of  the 
viscera. 

THERMAL. 

Bristol , Buxton , Matlock. 
Useful  principally  for  tepid  bathing. 

SULPHUREOUS. 

Cold  .—Harrogate  and  Moffat. 
Warm. — Ah,  Bor  set,  and  Bareges , 
in  France ; and  Baden , in 
Germany. 

Beneficial  in  diseases  of  the  skin, 
chronic  swellings  from  gout  and  rheu- 
matism ; and  are  used  both  externally 
and  internally. 

Chemistry  enables  us  to  imitate 
many  of  the  most  valuable  of  these 
waters  with  success  ; since  their  con- 
stituent parts  have  been  ascertained 
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with  the  utmost  accuracy;  and  we 
believe  that  a course  of  mineral 
waters,  selecting  those  most  adapted 
for  the  cases  respectively,  would  prove 
valuable  coadjuvants  during  the  prac- 
tice aud  use  either  of  warm  or  cold 
bathing. 


CORPULENCE. 


Corpulence  is  a disease  which  not 
unfrequently  proves  fatal,  when  it  in- 
creases so  much  as  to  press  upon 
the  blood-vessels,  and  to  prevent  the 
free  play  of  the  lungs.  It  is  always 
so  far  a disease  as  it  exceeds  the  or- 
dinary standard,  the  best  test  of  which 
is,  its  attracting  attention  and  calling 
forth  remark.  Fat,  like  the  hair  or 
the  nails,  is  totally  insensible,  and 
may  be  cut  into  without  producing 
the  least  pain ; a circumstance  which, 
taken  with  others,  proves  that  fat  is 
nothing  more  than  superfluous  ma- 
terial, stored  up  to  meet  a future  de- 
mand for  nourishment.  Dr.  Darwin 
very  justly,  we  think,  calls  corpulence 
a dropsy  of  fat ; and  it  therefore  ought 
to  be  as  anxiously  remedied  as  the 
common  dropsy  of  water,  for  it  is  no 
less  an  enemy  to  health  than  to  the 
beauty  of  the  figure.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  common  European  taste;  and 
we  must  take  that  as  a standard,  ra- 
ther than  the  African  style  of  beauty, 
or  even  that  very  peculiar  fancy  which 
has  been  entertained  of  “ fat,  fair,  and 
forty.”  Rubens  and  most  Dutchmen 
exhibit  a similar  taste. 

REMEDIES  FOR  CORPULENCE. 

The  first  thing  to  be  ascertained,  in 
order  to  discover  a proper  remedy,  is 
the  cause  which  has  produced  the 
affection.  The  most  common  causes 
are  indolence  and  luxurious  living, 
indulgence  in  sleep  on  a soft  bed,  and 
vacuity  of  mind,  from  having  nothing 
to  do  or  to  think  about.  The  ancients 
were  well  aware  of  this,  when  they 
described  Minerva  Pinguis  as  an  in- 
dolent goddess ; and  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  Mr.  Burke  make  a soft  disposition 
and  corpulence  inseparable  compa- 
nions. Nothing,  therefore,  will  sooner 


reduce  unwieldy  corpulence,  the  de- 
formity of  a pot-belly,  as  it  is  called, 
or  the  squat  porky  shape  of  the  body, 
than  activity  of  both  body  and  mind, 
particularly  the  latter,  and  short  sleep 
on  a hard  mattress. 

Besides  this,  Dr.  Darwin  recom- 
mends putting  a proper  bandage  round 
the  belly,  so  that  it  can  be  tightened 
and  relaxed  with  ease,  such  as  a tight 
belt  or  corset  with  a double  row  of 
buttons.  This  removes  one  principal 
cause  of  corpulence,  which  is  the  loose- 
ness of  the  skin.  Tight  drawers,  sup- 
ported by  elastic  braces  over  the  shoul- 
ders, have  also  been  found  useful  by 
ladies  who  have  a tendency  to  corpu- 
lence. The  omission  of  one  meal  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  such  as  supper, 
will  also  be  useful ; as  by  decreasing 
the  supply  of  food,  the  superfluous 
fat,  stored  up  under  the  skin,  will  be 
drawn  upon  by  the  blood-vessels  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency,  and  the 
fat  will  thus  be  reduced.  The  less 
drink  or  soup,  the  better ; for  drink, 
particularly  malt  liquor,  is  one  very 
common  cause  of  corpulence.  Cream 
ought  also  to  be  religiously  abstained 
from,  and  all  preparations  from  it, 
for  nothing  is  more  apt  to  produce 
corpulence.  Dr.  Darwm  recommends 
salt,  or  salted  meat,  which  has  a ten- 
dency to  carry  off  fat  by  perspiration. 
Soda-water  and  soap  have  also  been 
recommended,  but  upon  no  very  cer- 
tain evidence  of  their  efficacy. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  women 
are  particularly  liable  to  become  cor- 
pulent and  lose  their  fineness  of  form 
about  the  critical  age  of  forty -eight ; 
or  at  any  other  age,  if  female  irregu- 
larities occur.  The  first  must  be  re- 
medied by  cautious  blood-letting  and 
purgatives;  the  latter,  by  the  great 
discovery  made  in  Italy  by  Dr.  La- 
vagna,*  as  a sovereign  improver  of 
beauty. 

We  shall  next  take  notice  of  certain 

DANGEROUS  REMEDIES  FOR  COR- 
PULENCE. 

Those  who  are  admirers  of  dwarfed 
lap-dogs,  are  aware,  that  by  giving 


* See  Oracle  of  Health,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 
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them  brandy,  or  any  other  strong  spi- 
rits, in  the  morning,  fasting,  they  can 
stint  their  growth  and  insure  leanness. 
The  same  treatment  has  been  pursued 
by  ladies  affected  with  corpulency 
but  at  the  risk  of  health,  and  perhaps 
of  life.  W e must  speak  no  less  strongly 
against  the  most  common,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  remedies  for  corpulence,  vinegar. 
Dr.  Darwin  justly  remarks,  that  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  injure  the  health 
than  to  reduce  corpulence : and  Wadd, 
in  his  book  on  corpulence,  is  inclined 
to  agree  with  old  Zacutus,  that  vinegar 
is  much  safer,  and  perhaps  no  less 
efficacious,  when  applied  externally, 
with  long  continued  friction,  than 
when  drank  at  the  risk  of  health.— 
Friction  is  itself  a powerful  remedy 
for  corpulence,  and  ought  never  to  be 
omitted. 

As  a beacon  to  those  who  may  be 
induced,  by  popular  prescription,  to 
try  the  internal  use  of  vinegar,  we 
shall  give  one  case,  out  of  many,  of 
its  dangerous  effects. 

A young  married  lady  of  Lombardy 
being  threatened  with  corpulence,  and 
afraid  of  losing  her  fine  figure,  took 
much  exercise,  diminished  her  food, 
and  drank  daily  a large  quantity  of 
vinegar.  After  persevering  in  this  plan 
for  about  a year,  she  became  seriously 
affected  with  indigestion  and  other 
stomach  complaints ; with  hysteria,  dry 
cough,  burning  heat,  acute  pain  in 
the  left  side  of  the  chest,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  spitting  of  blood. — - 
These  symptoms  increased,  till  slow 
fever  and  exhausting  night-perspira- 
tions came  on,  accompanied  with  co- 
pious expectoration,  indicating  so  very 
clearly,  as  it  was  thought,  the  last 
stage  of  a consumption,  that  she  was 
given  up  by  the  attending  physicians. 
The  celebrated  Professor  Frank  was 
called  in,  and  after  learning  that  the 
disease  had  been  brought  on  by 
acids,  taken  to  keep  down  corpulence, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
was  not  the  usual  form  of  consump- 
tion, but  decline  from  lack  of  nourish- 
ment. By  prescribing  a diet  of  yolk 
of  eggs,  shell-fish,  and  capon  broth, 
in  small  quantities,  and  repeated  every 
two  hours,  and  by  giving  three  ounces 
of  the  cold  infusion  of  bark  twice  a 


day,  he  re-established  the  lady’s  health 
in  about  two  months. 

This,  which  is  only  one  of  a thou- 
sand instances,  will  deter  our  readers, 
we  are  persuaded,  from  tampering  with 
vinegar,  though  Etmuller,  a learned 
German  physician,  prescribed  it.  W e 
have,  however,  in  opposition  to  his 
authority,  the  still  more  weighty  tes- 
timony of  Haller,  Cullen,  Frank,  and 
Darwin,  and  the  facts  above  stated. 

Haller  gives  a case  in  which  cancer 
of  the  stomach  was  caused  by  vinegar. 
Borelli  succeeded  in  curing  a bad  case 
of  corpulence,  by  prescribing  the 
chewing  of  tobacco,  to  provoke  a 
large  discharge  of  saliva  from  the 
mouth ; but  none  of  our  fair  readers,  we 
think,  will  like  this  much  better  than 
they  would  a severe  course  of  saliva- 
tion by  mercury,  as  tried  by  Bartholin. 


A GOOD  OLD  PAPER  ON  THE 
GOUT. 


BY  DR.  BARRY.* 


Is  not  the  gout  a disease  peculiarly 
arising  from  a defect  in  the  digestion 
and  excretion  ? and  will  not  a gradual 
accumulation  of  the  undigested  re- 
tained materials  be  at  length  deter- 
mined on  the  joints,  where  the  minute 
vessels  and  nerves  are  most  compressed, 
and  where  the  resistance  to  the  motion 
of  the  fluids  through  them  is  greatest? 

The  nervous  fluid  may  be  vitiated 
by  a certain  degree  of  viscidity  or  acri- 
mony, arising  from  indigestion,  which 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  it;  and  by  that  analogy 
which  is  chiefly  observable  between 
the  other  humours  of  the  body,  when 
they  deviate  from  a healthy  state;  and 
it  is  very  probable,  that  whatever  is 
the  prevailing  undigested  nature  of  the 
humours,  will  affect  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  nervous  fluid. 

The  nature  of  the  gout  appears  to 
be  so  very  subtile,  that  the  most  emi- 


* This  physician  was  professor  of 
physic  in  Dublin,  and  physician-ge- 
neral to  the  army  in  Ireland. — The 
paper  was  published  in  1759. — Ed. 
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nent  writers  on  that  subject  have  con- 
sidered it  as  singly  owing  to  a vitiated 
state  of  the  nervous  fluid ; but  though 
this  may  be  justly  assigned  as  a prin- 
cipal cause,  yet  a defect  and  an  irre- 
gularity in  the  digestion  and  excre- 
tions seem  likewise  necessary  to  pro- 
duce different  species  of  a humoural 
gout ; and  without  which,  the  symp- 
toms peculiar  to  each  can  neither  be 
explained  nor  a rational  regimen  di- 
rected to  prevent  or  moderate  the  pro- 
gress of  that  disease.  Hippocrates 
seems  to  point  out  this  complicated 
gout,  and  observes,  that  it  will  become 
more  obstinate  and  difficult  when  it  is 
situated  in  the  fine  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  has  often  engaged  these  parts. 

Obstructions  formed  in  the  extre- 
mities of  the  nerves  must  be  attended 
with  the  most  acute  pain ; and  by  the 
spasms  always  attending  them,  will 
likewise  unavoidably  produce  obstruc- 
tions in  the  finest  vessels  derived  from 
the  arterial  system,  with  which  they 
are  intimately  connected;  by  which 
means  they  soon  will  in  some  degree 
mutually  affect  each  other,  and  pro- 
duce the  most  subtile,  active,  and  caus- 
tic species  of  the  gout.  Hence  appears 
the  reason  why  too  close  an  attention 
of  the  mind,  especially  when  attended 
with  a want  of  sleep,  will  not  only  be 
the  immediate  cause  of  a nervous  gout 
in  persons  predisposed  to  it ; but  like- 
wise seldom  fails  of  bringing  on  a pa- 
roxysm of  a humoural  gout,  which 
was  before  accumulated,  but  inactive 
in  the  extremities  of  the  arteries ; and 
why  in  some  constitutions,  where  the 
digestions  are  crude  and  imperfect, 
the  paroxysms  are  more  languid  and 
less  effectual ; not  easily  fixed,  and 
when  fixed,  more  tedious;  while  in 
others,  in  whom  the  saline  and  oily 
parts  are  more  attenuated  and  exalted, 
they  are  more  painful,  but  shorter. 
Hence  likewise  appears  the  reason 
why  persons  of  a strong  bilious  con- 
stitution, in  whom  the  appetite  and 
digestions  are  often  remarkably  good, 
are  subject  to  the  most  severe  pa- 
roxysms of  the  gout,  especially  if  they 
feed  on  a high  aliment,  and  freely 
use  spirituous  liquors  ; and  why  such 
are  generally  attended  with  scorbutic 
appearances,  which  are  a partial  and 


more  easy  crisis  of  undigested  humours; 
and  why  on  their  appearance  the  pa- 
roxysms of  the  gout  become  more 
frequent  and  violent. 

A topic  inflammation,  excited  by 
the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
mours accumulated  in  the  vessels  of 
the  joints,  when  justly  proportioned 
to  the  nature  of  them,  is  the  useful  in- 
strument by  which  they  are  so  at- 
tenuated as  to  be  fit  either  to  perspire 
or  to  pass  into  the  returning  veins ; 
when  that  is  deficient,  cold  gummy 
tumours  will  remain,  which  will  gra- 
dually increase  from  new  materials 
added  to  them  ; and  by  being  agitated 
with  returning  pains,  and  greater  de- 
grees of  heat,  which  dissipates  the 
finer  parts,  they  at  length  degenerate 
into  chalky  concretions,  and  fre- 
quently into  abscesses  and  ulcers  of 
that  kind.  A regular  paroxysm  of  the 
gout  is  likewise  attended  with  a more 
general  fever,  preceded  with  a lassi- 
tude and  light  shiverings,  which  not 
only  accelerates  the  progress  of  the 
topic  inflammation,  but  determines 
more  gouty  materials  circulating  in 
the  vessels  to  the  part  where  the  pain 
is  most  severe,  and  at  the  same  time 
attenuates  others,  and  promotes  a more 
free  perspiration  of  them.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  a regular  paroxysm  of 
the  gout  is  the  most  effectual  remedy 
to  disengage  not  only  the  parts  ob- 
structed, but  to  depurate  the  vitiated 
humours  in  the  finest  vessels  of  the 
arterial  and  nervous  system,  to  which 
the  painful,  though  necessary  irrita- 
tion greatly  contributes,  on  which 
account,  the  head  and  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  become  more  remarkably 
free  after  such  a paroxysm.  Hence 
may  be  explained  the  difference  be- 
tween a regular  and  irregular  paroxysm 
of  the  gout;  the  former  proceeding 
from  a gradual  collection  of  such  ma- 
terials, and  attended  with  an  universal 
effort  to  free  the  parts  affected,  and  to 
depurate  the  humours ; the  latter  sud- 
denly excited  by  force  or  accident, 
where  there  is  only  a local  or  crude 
obstruction.  Hence  may  be  explained 
the  nature  and  progress  of  a latent, 
fluctuating,  and  of  an  internal  fixed 
gout. 

Until  the  undigested  materials  of  the 
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goat,  are  sufficiently  accumulated  in 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  joints  or  de- 
termined to  them,  no  paroxysm  can 
be  formed ; in  the  mean  time  they  will 
be  apt  to  produce  light  obstructions  in 
the  external  vessels  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  which  will  gradually  per- 
spire or  be  resolved  and  received  into 
the  returning  veins.  The  internal  sys- 
tem of  vessels  peculiar  to  this  diges- 
tion, are  liable  to  be  affected  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  external,  but 
from  their  situation  and  more  equal 
warmth,  such  humours  will  more 
easily  perspire  into  the  internal  cavi- 
ties, from  whence,  received  into  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  they  may  in  the  re- 
turning course  of  circulation,  be  so 
subtilized  as  to  pass  off  by  external 
perspiration,  or  acquire  a greater  de- 
gree of  acrimony.  Thus  the  undigest- 
ed acrid  materials  of  the  gout,  when 
retained  and  not  determined  by  the 
joints,  may,  in  the  course  of  circula- 
tion, be  often  disposed  lightly  to  ob- 
struct not  only  the  external,  but  the 
internal  system  of  vessels,  which  last, 
from  their  greater  sensibility,  will  al- 
ways be  more  affected  by  them. 
Hence  the  lassitude,  flatulencies,  want 
of  rest,  spasmodic,  light,  flying  pains, 
and  such  symptoms  as  usually  precede 
a paroxysm,  may  be  easily  explained ; 
but  when  the  quantity  of  such  gouty 
materials  is  large,  and  the  circulation 
so  languid  as  not  to  determine  them 
with  sufficient  force  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  or  to  the  joints,  they  will 
be  easily  apt  to  load  and  obstruct 
some  of  the  membranes  in  the  internal 
cavities,  and  to  produce  a fixed  in- 
ternal gout.  This  most  frequently 
happens,  when  a paroxysm  of  a regu- 
lar gout  does  not  return  at  its  usual 
period  of  time,  or  when  it  is  too 
languid  and  ineffectual,  or  suddenly 
subsides  by  some  evacuation  or  exter- 
nal cold ; for  at  that  time  particularly, 
such  gouty  materials  chiefly  abound, 
and  if  nature,  which  is  then  engaged 
in  depurating  the  humours,  becomes 
deficient,  and  is  not  supported  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  strength  and 
motion  in  the  blood,  they  will 
naturally  be  determined  to  some  of 
the  internal  vessels,  oppress  and  ob- 
struct them,  or  be  gradually  received 


into  the  returning  veins.  This  is  the 
true  cause  of  the  transition  of  the 
gout ; for  it  is  absurd  and  contrary  to 
the  known  laws  of  circulation  to  sup- 
pose, that  such  humours  which  have 
once  formed  obstructions  in  the  joints, 
could  return  back  through  the  same 
arteries ; for  such  must  either  remain 
inactive  in  the  same  vessels  from  the 
want  of  a sufficient  pressure  on  them, 
or  gradually  pass  off  undigested  into 
the  veins,  and  can  only  in  that  man- 
ner return  into  the  blood,  but  may, 
in  the  course  of  circulation,  be  so 
changed,  as  to  be  discharged  by  some 
other  excretion,  or  be  determined 
again  to  the  joints,  or  to  some  of  the 
internal  membranes.  Hence  may  be 
explained  the  various  appearances  of 
an  internal  fixed  gout which,  accord- 
ing to  its  seat,  quantity,  or  quality, 
will  produce  different  species  of  an 
anamalous  gout;  whence  that  anxious 
oppression  and  cold  sensation  which 
particularly  distinguish  a fixed  languid 
gout  in  the  stomach,  where  the  strong- 
est wines  and  cordials,  which  are  then 
necessary,  scarce  afford  any  sensible 
warmth,  and  why  a nervous  and  more 
subtilized  gout,  will  affect  it  with  severe 
painful  spasms,  and  require  a different 
regimen.  Hence  it  appears,  that  a 
real  internal  gout  can  scarce  happen 
but  when  the  quantity  of  gouty  ma- 
terials formed  is  large,  the  circulation 
languid,  or  the  external  perspiration  is 
suddenly  suppressed ; and  why  such, 
who  are  naturally  strong,  and  have 
had  but  a few  light  fits  of  the  gout, 
must  greatly  injure  their  constitution 
by  a high  regimen  of  diet  and  medi- 
cine, and  create  new  materials  perhaps 
for  a real  gout,  while  they  imprudent- 
ly endeavour  to  produce  an  imaginary 
latent  gout.  Hence  likewise  it  ap- 
pears, how  difficult  and  almost  im- 
possible it  is  to  cure  a radicated  gout ; 
and  how  imprudent  it  is  to  confide  in 
any  boasted  specific  remedy,  which, 
though  it  may  be  accidentally  useful 
in  some  cases,  must  be  more  frequent- 
ly prejudicial  in  others. 

It  is  evident  that  the  only  rational 
and  safe  method  of  preventing  or  mo- 
derating the  paroxysms  of  the  gout, 
is  by  strengthening  and  regulating  the 
digestions  and  discharges.  Is  not  the 
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static  rule,  with  a regimen  of  diet 
adapted  to  it  and  the  constitution,  the 
most  effectual  method  of  answering 
these  intentions  ? 

There  is  a certain  degree  of  weight 
in  all  bodies,  under  which  they  enjoy 
the  most  perfect  health  that  such  are 
capable  of  attaining  to,  as  their  mov- 
ing powers  are  then  in  a just  propor- 
tion superior  to  the  weight  to  be 
moved,  and  the  digestions  and  dis- 
charges more  regular  than  at  any 
other  time.  If  such  a body,  there- 
fore, returns  once  in  twenty-four  hours 
to  this  standard  weight  of  health,  it 
will  continue  free  from  any  habitual 
disorder,  and  be  in  the  same  measure 
affected,  as  it  deviates  from  it. 

Before  a regular  fit  of  the  gout,  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  always  in- 
creased, and  the  discharge  by  perspi- 
ration diminished ; and  it  has  been 
confirmed  by  experiments,  that  if 
before  the  expected  paroxysm  of  a re- 
gular periodical  gout,  the  body  is  gra- 
dually reduced  and  preserved  in  its 
usual  weight,  for  the  same  space  of 
time  in  which  it  usually  lasted,  and 
perspiration  is  particularly  promoted 
by  frictions,  exercise,  and  diaphore- 
tic medicines,  that  such  a paroxysm 
will  be  either  prevented,  or  render- 
ed very  moderate.  If,  therefore, 
while  the  digestive  powers  were  gra- 
dually strengthened,  and  the  dis- 
charges regulated  by  proper  medicines, 
a diet  chiefly  of  the  solid  kind  was 
used,  and  justly  proportioned  to  them, 
it  is  very  probable  that  few  undi- 
gested gouty  materials  would  be  form- 
ed, and  as  by  the  same  rule,  the  body 
is  preserved  in  the  greatest  degree  of 
health  which  it  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing; if  any  such  were  formed,  they 
would  with  more  certainty  and  effi- 
cacy be  determined  to  the  joints,  and 
produce  a regular  paroxysm. 

But  as  the  exact  regimen  of  diet 
cannot  be  easily  pursued,  and  as 
Hippocrates  very  justly  observes,  is 
liable  to  worse  consequences  from  any 
error  committed  in  the  use  of  it,  than 
of  a more  full  diet,  it  would  be  more 
prudent  to  observe  a general  static 
rule,  by  sometimes  exceeding,  and  at 
other  times  reducing  the  body  by 
greater  abstinence  and  mild  evacua- 
tions to  a proper  weight,  than  to 
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pursue  it  with  a rigid  exactness,  and 
this  is  agreeable  to  what  Lord  Bacon 
recommends  as  a means  of  attain- 
ing more  constant  health  and  long 
life. 

Every  one  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, and  particularly  from  an  unusual 
lassitude  and  want  of  rest,  abatement 
of  appetite,  and  increasing  flatulencies, 
may  form  to  himself  some  static  rules, 
useful  though  not  certain.  In  gene- 
ral, valetudinarians  of  a relaxed  ner- 
vous constitution  suffer  most  from  a 
defect  of  insensible  perspiration,  espe- 
cially such  as  take  too  great  a quan- 
tity of  liquors  in  proportion  to  their 
solid  food,  in  whom  the  sensible  dis- 
charges always  exceed  perspiration. 
Hence  that  remarkable  relief  which 
they  always  receive  from  sunshine 
and  exercise.  Such  can  only  be  ef- 
fectually relieved  by  lessening  the 
quantity  of  liquids,  and  making  them 
more  generous,  and  by  increasing  their 
solid  food  and  exercise.  Hence  ap- 
pears the  reason  why,  though  the  di- 
gestions continue  impaired  and  weak, 
a milk  diet  will  totally  prevent  or 
greatly  moderate  the  return  of  the 
gout,  as  it  is  easily  assimilated,  by 
having  been  already  prepared  in  the 
first  and  partly  in  the  second  diges- 
tion of  the  animal  from  whence  it  is 
received ; neither  will  it  produce  that 
effect,  unless  it  is  taken  in  its  natural 
warmth,  impregnated  with  its  subtile 
and  most  spirituous  parts.  But  such 
a regimen  requires  a very  exact 
conduct,  and  cannot  without  some 
danger  and  great  caution  be  again 
changed,  as  new  gouty  materials  will 
be  certainly  formed,  and  as  the  di- 
gestive powers,  by  such  a diet,  become 
more  relaxed,  and  less  capable  of  de- 
termining them  to  the  joints.  As  the 
appetite  is  often  depraved,  a solid 
food  cannot  be  taken  in  a sufficient 
quantity  until  that  is  restored,  and  the 
digestive  powers  strengthened.  The 
medicines  which  are  most  proper  to 
answer  these  intentions  must  be  suited 
to  particular  constitutions  and  defects 
in  the  first  digestion.  Sudden  changes 
are  not  to  be  expected,  or  safely  at- 
tempted; and  the  milder  stomachic 
medicines,  which  are  grateful  to  the 
stomach,  will  prepare  it  for  others 
more  warm  and  strengthening. 
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The  Bath  waters  are  particularly 
useful  in  gouty  constitutions,  properly 
prepared  to  drink  them,  and  seldom  fail 
to  improve  the  appetite  and  digestion, 
and  to  promote  perspiration  and  the 
finer  secretions.  They  likewise  increase 
the  efficacy  of  other  medicines,  by  con- 
veying them  farther  into  the  more 
distant  vessels  of  the  body. 

Bathing  in  these  warm  waters  an- 
swers many  necessary  intentions  in 
this  distemper.  Whenever  there  is  a 
plenitude,  indigestion,  or  any  quan- 
tity of  gouty  materials  formed  in  the 
blood,  or  accumulated  in  the  joints, 
though  unattended  with  pain,  it  is 
improper.  The  quantity  of  water 
and  its  degree  of  heat  ought  to  be 
adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  Greek  physicians  di- 
rected it  with  great  judgment  in 
various  diseases,  and  condemn  in 
others  the  unseasonable  or  improper 
use  of  it.  Hippocrates,  among  seve- 
ral, gives  an  excellent  general  rule,  the 
neglect  of  which  is  often  attended 
with  ill  consequences:  “ That  when 
the  natural  heat  of  the  body  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  bath,  it  gives 
strength  and  vigour ; but  when  in- 
ferior, a wasting  and  languor  will  suc- 
ceed.” On  which  account  they  di- 
rected some  previous  exercise,  not 
only  to  throw  off  superfluous  crude 
humours,  but  to  prepare  the  body  for 
the  use  of  it. 

While  the  first  passages  are  oppress- 
ed with  undigested  humours,  neither 
Bath  waters,  bathing,  or  the  most  pow- 
erful strengthening  medicines,  will 
avail;  warm  stomachic  purgatives,  re- 
peated at  a proper  distance,  are  then 
most  useful ; and  in  the  short  intervals 
of  tedious  gouty  paroxysms,  nothing- 
will  more  contribute  to  prevent  the 
frequent  returns,  and  to  make  them 
more  effectual,  than  the  tinctura  rha- 
barb.  vinos,  either  taken  alone,  or 
mixed  with  the  tinctura  sacra.  When 
taken  in  a proper  quantity,  and  on 
going  to  rest,  they  do  not  depress 
but  raise  the  motion  of  the  blood ; and 
while  they  disengage  and  strengthen 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  probably 
often  carry  off  some  gouty  materials 
collected  in  them,  and  which,  from 
their  weakness  and  relaxation,  they 


will  be  apt  to  receive.  On  which 
account,  when  a latent  gout  in  these 
parts  becomes  more  fixed  and  painful, 
or  is  suddenly  thrown  on  them,  me- 
dicines of  this  kind  give  the  most 
immediate  relief,  and  prepare  the  body 
for  the  use  of  such  as  may  more  ef- 
fectually determine  it  to  the  surface 
and  the  joints ; among  these  the  con- 
fectio  cardiaca,  rad.  serpanter,  and 
camphire,  deserve  a principal  place. 

External  applications  are  generally 
either  useless  or  dangerous.  I have 
known  some  remarkable  instances, 
where  persons  tortured  and  almost 
spent  with  severe  pain,  have  received 
immediate  ease  from  a vapour  bath 
of  hot  water,  retained  under  an  arched 
covering  over  the  vessel ; it  comes  with 
the  softest  contact  to  the  part;  conve- 
niently placed  in  it,  incapable  then 
of  bearing  the  least  pressure,  mild- 
ly attracts  and  relaxes,  and  is  at 
length  often  succeeded  with  a local 
perspiration,  an  increased  swelling,  and 
a more  moderate  degree  of  pain. 

In  a weakness  of  the  joints  and 
oedematous  swellings,  which  are  the 
frequent  consequences  of  a continued 
gout,  nothing  more  contributes  to 
restore  their  strength,  than  rubbing 
the  parts  with  flannels  impregnated 
with  the  aromatic  vapour  arising  from 
ohbanum,  mastic,  and  succinum, 
thrown  on  coals  or  a heated  iron 
plate. 

From  this  general  sketch  of  the 
causes  and  nature  of  the  gout,  the  re- 
gimen which  is  necessary  in  different 
constitutions,  and  in  the  different 
stages  of  it,  may  be  easily  deduced ; 
and  thence  it  is  evident,  that  what- 
ever contributes  to  improve  the  di- 
gestions and  regulate  the  discharges, 
and  particularly  insensible  perspira- 
tion, will  give  the  safest  though  a 
slow  relief  to  gouty  constitutions ; that 
where  the  digestions  are  entirely  im- 
paired, and  the  strength  is  reduced  by 
frequent  returns  of  the  gout,  a milk 
diet  prudently  directed  may  prolong 
life,  and  make  it  more  easy ; that  a 
mixed  diet  of  that  kind,  and  of  animal 
food,  may  be  useful  in  other  cases; 
that  a merely  vegetable  diet,  which  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  assimilated 
into  healthy  animal  fluids,  is  therefore 
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most  improper  and  dangerous  in  gouty 
constitutions;  and  that  whenever  gouty 
materials  are  formed  in  the  finest  ves- 
sels of  the  arterial  and  nervous  system, 
a regular  paroxysm  will  more  effec- 
tually depurate  them,  than  any  other 
discharge  ; and  that  in  habitual  gouty 
constitutions,  this  painful  though  sa- 
lutary irritation  becomes  likewise  in 
some  measure  necessary  to  throw  off 
other  beginning  diseases,  which  arise 
from  too  languid  a motion  in  the  fluids. 


NUTRITION,  AND  NATURAL 
DURATION  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BODY. 


The  several  canals  in  a human  body 
have  new  empty  interstices  perpetu- 
ally made  in  them,  which  require  a 
constant  repair,  by  being  either  abrad- 
ed by  attrition,  (the  unavoidable  effect 
of  motion,)  or  by  being  distended  by 
the  pressing  force  of  the  circulating 
fluids. 

The  quantity  of  force  given  to  the 
blood  by  the  heart  being  always  su- 
perior to  the  resistance  of  the  arteries, 
it  will  necessarily  distend  the  sides  of 
their  canals.  When  this  impelling 
force  of  the  heart  ceases,  the  distended 
canals  contract  with  such  a superior 
force  in  their  turn,  as  is  sufficient  to 
propel  the  blood,  and  continue  its 
circulation. — From  this  action  of  the 
heart  and  re-action  of  the  arteries, 
depends  that  motion  of  the  blood, 
which  is  observable  in  an  opened 
artery,  and  which  does  not  flow  in 
an  equal  stream,  but  in  a subsultory 
interrupted  motion. 

This  distension  of  the  canals,  by 
which  the  parts  of  them  are  sepa- 
rated, produces  the  want  of  a new 
supply  in  tender  vessels  and  young 
animals,  more  than  the  force  of  at- 
trition; and  ( cietcris  paribus ) the 
less  distant  they  are  from  the  origin, 
the  greater  the  distraction  of  the  fibres 
will  be;  but  it  is  probable,  that  in 
the  same  proportion  as  this  decreases, 
the  force  of  attrition  increases;  for 
the  more  firm  any  body  becomes, 
the  greater  is  the  difficulty  to  separate 
its  parts  by  motion,  and  the  more 
capable  it  is  by  the  same  means  to 


excite  a violent  attrition.  From  this 
it  appears,  that  a human  body  will 
continue  to  grow  while  the  impelling 
force  of  the  heart  is  greater  than  the 
resisting  force  of  the  vessels,  and  re- 
mains at  a stand  while  there  is  an 
equilibrium  between  the  impelling 
force  of  the  one  and  the  resistance 
of  the  other.  But  as  the  vessels  gra- 
dually become  more  compact  and 
solid,  they  begin  in  their  turn  to 
get  the  better  of  the  force  of  the 
heart;  old  age  advances  in  the  same 
proportion;  and  (if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed)  the  man  grows  back 
again.  For  this  reason,  the  defects 
of  old  age  are  first  observable  in  the 
loss  of  the  finest  animal  faculties, 
for  the  vessels  destined  for  these  uses, 
as  being  most  minute,  are  first  com- 
pressed ; a lethargic  indolence  succeeds 
in  every  part ; the  vessels  gradually 
become  more  inflexible,  until  at  length 
their  resistance  is  so  great,  and  the 
contracting  force  of  the  heart,  from 
its  rigidity,  so  weak,  that  it  becomes 
at  length  incapable  of  expelling  what 
it  contains,  and  regularly  desists  from 
motion. — Such  a one  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  said  to  die,  as  that  he  ceases  to 
live.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a human 
body  must  gradually  be  destroyed 
by  the  same  causes  which  support 
it;  that  the  quicker  the  motion  of 
the  blood  is,  the  sooner  old  age  will 
advance ; and  that  the  number  of 
years  to  which  all  men  may  attain 
will  be  in  a reciprocal  ratio  to  the 
velocity  of  their  pulses.  Thus,  al- 
lowing seventy  years  for  the  common 
age  of  man,  and  sixty  beats  of  the 
pulse  in  a minute,  for  the  common 
measure  of  pulses  in  a temperate  and 
healthy  person, =2, 209, 032, 000  beats 
of  the  pulse  in  his  whole  life : — but 
if  another  person,  by  intemperance, 
forces  his  blood  into  such  a motion, 
as  may  give  seventy-five  beats  of  the 
pulse  in  a minute,  then  fifty-six  will 
be  the  number  of  years  in  which  such 
a one  will  run  out  the  same  number 
of  beats  of  the  pulse  which,  by  the 
former  computation,  would  last  to  se- 
venty years;  by  which  means  he  will 
finish  his  limited  number  of  beats,  or 
years,  fourteen  years  sooner  than  other- 
wise. 
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This  way  of  reasoning  may  perhaps 
appear  too  abstracted,  but  the  general 
principle  from  whence  it  is  deduced 
is  certainly  right.— -Few,  perhaps,  have 
ever  died  of  mere  old  age ; and  Parr’s 
advanced  years  might  have  been  pro- 
longed, had  he  not  changed  his  si- 
tuation and  usual  manner  of  life. — 
Therefore,  the  age  of  man  appears  to 
be  indefinite,  and  if  not  cut  short 
before  its  natural  period  by  some 
acute  or  chronic  disease,  will  vary 
according  to  his  original  constitution 
and  manner  of  life. 

Lord  Bacon*  has  observed,  that  the 
different  age  of  all  animals  seems  to 
be  in  some  proportion  to  their  bulk 
and  the  coldness  of  their  constitution. 
He  gives  a remarkable  instance  of  this 
in  the  elephant,  whose  natural  age  is 
two  hundred  years,  and  his  blood 
is  colder  than  that  of  any  other  ani- 
mal. t 

It  is  certain  that  such  as  take  a great 
deal  of  exercise  or  labour,  soon  con  - 
tract wrinkles  and  early  marks  of  old 
age  ; and  that  many  more  instances  are 
known  of  long  life  in  cloisters  and 
easy  retirements,  where  the  mind  and 
body  are  agreeably  and  indolently  en- 
gaged, than  among  such  who  are 
exercised  in  the  more  active  and  la- 
borious scenes  of  life. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  life  of 
man  may  be  naturally  divided  into 
three  stages;  in  the  first  of  which, 
the  body,  from  the  nature  of  its  frame, 
must  naturally  grow  and  be  extended, 
for  the  weight  of  the  heart,  in  respect 
to  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  much 
greater  in  young  children  than  in 
grown  bodies,  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  the  body,  and  its 
velocity,  with  respect  to  the  weight 
of  the  heart,  are  greater  in  children 
than  in  grown  persons,  and  lessen  gra- 
dually from  the  birth,  until  the  body 
comes  to  its  full  growth  ; on  which 
account,  the  vessels  of  young  bodies 
are  constantly  in  a yielding  state,  and 
the  more  so,  the  nearer  they  are  to 
their  origin. 


* De  Vita  et  Morte. 
t Elephantis  sanguis  omnium  ani- 
malium  frigidissimus  est. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  second 
stage  there  will  be  therefore  an  equili- 
brium between  the  force  of  the  heart 
and  the  resistance  of  the  vessels,  which, 
under  a proper  regimen,  will  continue 
without  any  great  variation  for  many 
years. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  resistance 
and  contraction  of  the  vessels  gra- 
dually increase,  and  wrinkles  must  be 
the  companion  of  old  age. 

The  disorders  which  are  chiefly  pe- 
culiar to  these  three  different  stages  of 
life,  may  be  in  a great  measure  ex- 
plained from  the  different  state,  and 
changes  made  in  the  solids,  which  are 
more  yielding,  and  admit  a greater 
distension,  the  nearer  they  are  to  their 
origin;  hence,  more  liable  to  an  un- 
equal growth,  a rupture  of  the  finer 
lymphatics,  extravasations,  and  to 
haemorrhages,  especially  when  they 
become  less  yielding,  and  first  arrive 
to  their  full  extension.  Hence  likewise 
may  be  explained  why  many  of  those 
disorders,  which  resist  the  virtues  of 
the  best  medicines,  naturally  cease  in 
the  second  stage.  This  is  generally  a 
more  permanent  and  increasing  state 
of  vigour,  and  chiefly  liable  to  acute 
disorders,  arising  from  irregular  living 
or  external  accidents;  during  this 
stage,  if  the  vessels  by  frequent  pleni- 
tude, or  great  intemperance,  have  been 
too  much  distended,  and  lose  their 
tone,  they  will  become  incapable  of 
acquiring  a gradual  contraction,  and 
consequently  of  passing  through  the 
third  stage.  Such  persons  therefore 
generally  form  some  fixed  chronic 
disorder,  which  either  cuts  them  off* 
between  forty  and  fifty,  about  the  end 
of  the  second  stage,  or  else  they  drag 
on  a diseased  life  a few  years  longer. 
From  hence  it  is  likewise  evident,  that 
valetudinarians  of  a weak  nervous 
constitution,  who  have  lived  tempe- 
rate, may  recover  more  firm  health, 
and  a greater  freedom  from  disorders, 
in  the  third  stage  of  life,  than  they 
enjoyed  in  the  two  former ; for  their 
fibres  will  begin  then  to  acquire 
a gradually  increasing  spring  and 
strength  for  some  years.  This  is  that 
viridis  senectus  so  much  wished  for, 
and  so  seldom  obtained ; where  reason 
and  philosophy  easily  subdue  any  re- 
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maining  passions,  and  which  closeth 
at  length  the  last  period,  like  the 
evening  of  a summer’s  day.  Lord 
Bacon*  has  justly  observed,  that  the 
same  regimen  and  constitution  which 
produces  the  greatest  health  and  vi- 
gour, is  not  most  likely  to  promote 
long  life;  and  Hippocrates,!  though 
unacquainted  with  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  it,  and  who  endeavoured  to 
explain  different  temperaments,  from 
the  different  nature  and  union  of  fire 
and  water  which  actuated  them ; yet, 
with  his  usual  sagacity,  mentions  per- 
sons of  this  constitution  as  liable  to 
frequent  disorders  in  the  former  part  of 
their  life,  and  acquiring  a healthy 
state  as  they  advance  in  age;  and 
adds,  that  by  a temperate  regimen, 
very  moderate  exercise,  and  abstinence 
from  all  labours  which  waste  and  heat, 
they  generally  live  to  an  healthy  and 
extreme  old  age.  Hence  likewise  such 
a general  regimen  of  diet  may  be  easily 
deduced  as  is  most  suitable  to  these 
different  stages  of  life,  and  which  Hip- 
pocrates,! with  his  usual  brevity,  ju- 
diciously points  out ; for  the  heat  and 
velocity  of  blood  being  greater  in 
young  animals,  with  respect  to  the 
weight  of  the  body,  than  in  those 
more  advanced  in  years;  larger  and 
more  frequent  supplies  of  light  nou- 
rishment are  necessary,  not  only  to 
repair  the  wastes,  but  to  give  materials 
for  increasing  the  bulk  of  their  bodies; 
whereas,  in  the  declining  last  stage, 
where  the  circulation  becomes  more 
languid,  the  vessels  more  rigid  and 
contracted,  and  consequently  the 
wastes  but  small,  the  nourishment 
must  be  light  and  warm,  but  gradual- 
ly lessened  in  quantity. 

The  last  constituent,  solid  stamina 
of  a human  body,  are  mere  earth  ; for 
they  are  not  dissolvable  in  water, 
fire,  oil,  spirit,  or  air;  neither  is  the 
strongest  force  of  fire,  though  ever  so 
long  continued,  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  form  of  a hair;  but  these  pure 


* De  Vita  et  Morte. 
f De  Viet.  Ratione,  sect.  v. 
X Sect.  i.  Aph.  14. 


elementary  parts,  by  repeated  attri- 
tions and  comminutions,  are  so  at- 
tenuated, that  they  constitute  part  of 
the  finest  fluids  which  enter  into  the 
most  minute  vessels  of  the  body ; 
otherwise  they  could  not  nourish,  if 
their  parts  were  not  less  than  the  most 
minute  canal  which  is  to  be  repaired  ; 
but  all  the  large  vessels  are  formed  of 
these  small  vessels,  and  consist  of  such 
materials  as  at  first  nourished  them  and 
increased  their  bulk ; but  by  a chemi- 
cal analysis,  resolved  and  separated, 
they  yield  nothing  solid  but  earth; 
therefore  that  which  composed  them 
was  only  earth.  Thus  Moses  pro- 
nounced, (that  great  oracle  of  truth,) 
that  “ God  at  first  formed  man  out  of 
earth ;”  and  hence  in  several  passages 
of  the  poets,  men  are  call  terrigeae, 
terrae  filii. 

These  terrestrial  parts,  which  are 
the  basis  of  a human  body,  have  not 
a sufficient  attraction  and  cohesion  to 
give  them  a proper  solidity ; but  re- 
ceive this  advantage  from  the  inter- 
mediate position  of  a glutinous  hu- 
mour, which  is  either  aqueous  or 
oleaginous;  but  by  the  repeated  ac- 
tion of  the  vessels,  as  by  frequent  dis- 
tillations, is  attenuated  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  fluidity.  Thus  bones  that 
have  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  contain  half 
their  weight  of  water,  and  when  ready 
to  moulder  into  dust,  recover  soon 
their  solidity,  by  pouring  water  or 
oil  on  them;  for  water  mixed  with 
several  bodies  of  a soft  nature  gives  to 
them  the  greatest  firmness,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  that  sort  of  clay  of  which 
chemical  vessels  are  formed,  which  by 
being  mixed  with  water,  hardens  to 
such  a degree  that  these  vessels  cannot 
again  be  dissolved  by  water,  and  re- 
sist the  greatest  degree  of  fire  better 
than  any  other  sort.  Hence  appears 
the  reason,  why  the  vessels  are  not 
dissolved  by  the  circulating  humours, 
and  why  some  of  the  solids,  as  the 
bones,  are  harder  than  the  rest ; the 
circulation  being  weaker  in  such  ves- 
sels than  in  any  other,  the  abrasions 
and  repairs  are  neither  so  great  or  fre- 
quent; by  which  means  they  have 
more  time  to  become  hard.  Thus 
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vessels  formed  from  clay  are  at  first 
yielding  and  soft,  and  grow  firm  by 
degrees. 

The  only  difference  between  the 
solids  and  the  nourishing  parts  of  the 
fluids  is,  that  the  former  are  more  at 
rest,  and  have  a stronger  cohesion ; 
the  latter  are  more  easily  separated, 
and  in  perpetual  motion ; for  if  a 
thousand  small  globules  be  supposed 
to  move  in  a proper  vehicle  through 
a canal  composed  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, though  they  are  then  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a fluid,  yet  if  one  of  them 
should  be  pressed  into  a small  vacant 
pore  of  the  canal,  it  stops  there,  and 
becomes  solid,  or  a part  of  it ; and  by 
being  at  first  prominent,  sustains  in 
that  point  the  whole  force  of  the  cir- 
culating fluid  which  was  before  sus- 
tained by  several  points  of  that  canal, 
(as  is  evident  from  the  doctrine  of 
hydraulics,)  by  which  means  it  be- 
come fixed,  and  constitutes  a particle 
exactly  like  that  which  has  been 
abraded. 

Hence  appears  the  reason,  why 
scars  or  marks  proceeding  from  the 
small-pox  or  other  causes,  perpetually 
retain  the  same  form,  notwithstanding 
the  vessels  are  so  often  abraded  and 
repaired ; and  how  erroneous  Keil’s* 
opinion  is,  who  from  thence  imagined 
that  the  solids  of  the  body  never  re- 
ceived any  decay  or  addition,  and  that 
nutrition  consisted  only  in  adding  to 
the  fluids.  But  if  this  was  true,  it 
must  consequently  follow,  that  the 
fibres  of  a robust  man  should  be 
weaker,  by  being  more  distended  than 
the  fibres  of  an  infant;  and  if  he 
had  ever  observed,  that  the  hardest 
stone  is  at  length  made  hollow  by  re- 
peated drops  of  water,  he  could  never 
have  imagined  that  the  vessels  in  a 
human  body  were  so  firm,  nor  that  the 
force  of  circulation  was  so  very  lan- 
guid ; but  this  ingenious  person  seems 
in  some  measure  to  fall  into  this  error, 
that  he  might  from  thence  explain  the 
possibility  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body.  But  cannot  the  truth  of 
this  paradox  be  more  physically  de- 


* Tentamen  Primum  de  Sanguinis 
Quantitate. 


duced  from  the  former  principles  ? 
since  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  solid 
parts  of  all  animals  consist  of  the 
same  unchangeable  materials,  and, 
therefore,  not  to  be  altered  even  by 
the  last  conflagration. 

Nutrition  is  scarce  the  same  in  two 
different  persons,  for  it  is  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  age,  con- 
stitution, and  manner  of  living.  Hence 
Hippocrates*  observed,  that  infants 
cannot  bear  abstinence ; for  the  nearer 
the  vessels  are  to  their  origin,  the  more 
easily  they  yield  and  are  distended 
by  the  circulating  humours,  and  the 
greater  supplies  are  thence  wanted  to 
fill  up  the  empty  spaces. 

Lean  men  wear  faster,  and  re- 
quire larger  repairs  than  fat  men, 
their  fluids  being  generally  more  acrid 
and  agitated  with  a greater  degree  of 
velocity ; and,  for  the  same  reason, 
such  as  use  exercise  more  than  those 
who  lead  an  indolent  life,  who  are  ge- 
nerally on  that  account  remarkable  for 
having  a weak  appetite. 

Nutrition  is  not  equally  performed 
in  any  two  parts  of  the  body,  the 
force  of  circulation  being  different  in 
every  point  between  the  heart  and  the 
last  extremities  of  the  vessels.  Through 
every  part  of  the  body,  there  is  a pe- 
culiar circulation,  and  but  a very 
small  quantity  of  the  blood,  which  is 
expelled  from  the  heart,  circulates 
through  the  whole  body.  The  quick- 
est circulation  is  in  the  coronary  ar- 
teries distributed  through  the  substance 
of  the  heart,  which,  allowing  sixty 
pulses  to  a minute,  is  finished  in 
l-36’00th  part  of  an  hour.  These 
arteries  terminate  in  three  different 
places — in  the  cavity  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, in  the  cavity  of  the  two  auricles, 
and  in  the  coronary  veins.  The  cir- 
culation which  is  next  performed  in 
the  shortest  space  of  time,  is  through 
the  bronchial  arteries,  which  take 
their  origin  sometimes  from  the  aorta, 
and  from  the  first,  second,  and  third 
intercostal  arteries  p and  it  may  be 
therefore  laid  down  as  a general  rule, 
that  the  nearer  the  origin  of  the 
artery  is  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
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heart,  and  its  returning  vein  to  the 
right  ventricle,  the  quicker  and 
stronger  the  circulation  is  through 
such  parts ; and  consequently  the 
abrasions  and  repairs  are  more  fre- 
quently in  such  vessels,  than  in  any 
other.  Hence  appears  how  erroneous 
Lower’s*  conclusion  is,  who  from  the 
given  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body, 
and  the  quantity  passing  through  the 
heart  in  a certain  space  of  time, 
would  from  thence  determine  in  what 
space  of  time  the  whole  mass  of  hu- 
mours circulates  through  the  body; 
not  considering  that  part  of  the  two 
ounces  which  are  supposed  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  heart  every  pulsation, 
is  propelled  in  the  coronary  arteries, 
and  returns  in  the  l-360Qth  part  of 
an  hour,  (allowing  sixty  pulses  in  a 
minute,)  and  that  what  part  of  the 
two  ounces  passes  to  the  extremities, 
requires  a long  time  to  return.  Be- 
fore he  could  make  a j ust  computation 
of  that  nature,  he  must  have  known 
the  distance  of  every  ramification  of 
the  aorta,  and  of  its  returning  vein, 
the  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  velocity 
with  which  it  circulates  through  each 
vessel ; but  it  seems  impossible  to 
make  a just  calculation  of  that  nature. 
Is  not  the  manner  of  nutrition,  and 
the  materials  of  nourishment  the 
same  in  all  animals — as  in  plants  ? and 
is  not  the  reason  why  all  cannot  be 
nourished  by  the  same  food,  owing  to 
the  different  strength  of  the  vessels, 
and  of  the  circulating  humours,  rather 
than  to  a difference  of  the  materials 
required  ? since  from  the  strongest  ani- 
mal to  the  most  tender  vegetable,  the 
strength  of  the  food  is  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  strength  of  the  vessels  and 
nature  of  the  circulating  humours ; and 
that  whatever  is  used  for  diet,  from  the 
strongest  food'  to  water  depurated  by 
repeated  distillations,  (by  a chemical 
analysis  examined,)  affords  the  same 
terrestrial  solid  parts  for  nourishment, 
though  in  a different  quantity. 

Nothing  more  contributes  to  pro- 
mote nutrition  than  sleep,  for  then 
the  humours  are  generally  supplied 


* De  Sanguinis  Motu  et  Calore. 


with  a greater  quantity  of  nourishing 
parts  fit  to  repair,  and  the  attritions 
and  abrasions  of  the  solids  are  neither 
so  great  or  frequent;  for,  according 
to  the  laws  of  motion,  the  momentum 
of  the  circulating  fluids  decreases  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
heart ; neither  is  the  force  of  the  heart 
alone  sufficient  to  continue  a free  mo- 
tion of  the  humours  through  all  the 
vessels,  for  in  the  small  distant  canals 
the  circulation  is  chiefly  promoted  by 
the  compressing  force  of  the  muscles ; 
but  as  this  motion  in  the  time  of  sleep 
entirely  ceases,  and  since  no  other 
motion  is  continued  but  what  is  re- 
ceived from  the  heart,  it  must  in  the 
decreasing  series  of  vessels  gradually 
grow  more  languid,  until  at  length  it 
almost  ceases  in  the  last  and  most 
minute  vessels.  Hence  the  circulation 
must  be  unavoidably  stronger  in  the 
larger  vessels,  by  which  means  the 
chyle,  by  more  frequently  passing 
through  the  lungs,  and  receiving  more 
repeated  alterations  and  comminutions 
from  the  action  of  this  bowel,  is  sooner 
changed  into  serum  than  if  it  could 
freely  circulate  through  the  more  mi- 
nute lateral  vessels,  which  could  not 
act  so  strongly  on  it.  The  heat  of  the 
body,  likewise,  which  at  the  time  of 
waking  is  greatly  varied,  is  now  con- 
stant and  equal ; neither  is  there  a va- 
riety of  pressure  in  the  vessels,  nor  a 
disproportioned  velocity  in  the  hu- 
mours ; but  these  are  as  fit  to  enter  as 
the  others  to  receive  them.  Hence  the 
serum,  through  the  various  progressive 
series  of  vessels,  is  gradually  resolved 
into  more  fluid  parts;  and  the  vessels 
that  were  before  abraded,  are  now 
gently  replenished  and  recruited. 

Any  part  of  the  human  body 
quickly  languishes  and  decays,  if 
either  the  arteries  or  nerves,  which  are 
destined  to  it,  are  destroyed.  There- 
fore it  is  not  only  necessary  that  these 
vessels  should  be  supplied  with  well- 
prepared  materials  of  nourishment ; 
but  that  a due  quantity  of  animal 
spirits  should  be  likewise  conveyed  to 
them  in  a regular  motion ; however, 
this  inaptitude  for  nourishment,  which 
succeeds  the  destruction  of  a nerve, 
does  not  prove  that  animal  spirits  can 
repair  or  increase  the  solid  muscular 
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parts  of  the  body,  though  a free  influx 
of  them  into  such  parts  as  are  to  be 
nourished,  is  absolutely  necessary. 


ON  THE  GRADATION  OF  MAN 
WITH  OTHER  ANIMALS. 


Every  one  who  has  made  natural 
history  an  object  of  study,  must  have 
been  led  occasionally  to  contemplate 
the  beautiful  gradation  that  subsists 
amongst  created  beings,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  From  man 
down  to  the  smallest  reptile,  whose 
existence  can  be  discovered  only  by 
the  microscope,  nature  exhibits  to 
our  view  an  immense  chain  of  beings 
endued  with  various  degrees  of  intel- 
ligence and  active  powers,  suited  to 
their  stations  in  the  general  system. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  the  different 
classes  into  which  nature  seems  to 
have  divided  her  productions,  are  so 
blended  by  creatures  apparently  ano- 
malous to  all  system,  that  it  is  often 
difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to 
draw  lines  of  distinction.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth  and  air  encroach 
upon  each  other  ; for  there  are  flying 
maccaucoes,  flying  mice,  flying  squir- 
rels and  bats,  which,  though  quadru- 
peds, have  wings  to  buoy  themselves 
up  in  the  air ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  birds  that  cannot  fly  at 
all,  as  the  ostrich,  the  touyou,  the 
cassowary,  and  the, dodo;  the  porcu- 
pine, though  a quadruped,  has  quills. 
Nor  are  even  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea  and  those  of  the  air  much  better 
discriminated ; for  we  meet  with  fly- 
ing-fish, and  birds  that  inhabit  the 
waters.  Amphibious  animals  link  the 
terrestrial  and  aquatic ; we  find  some 
fish  with  and  others  without  lungs. 
The  distinction  of  animals  into  vivi- 
parous and  oviparous  is  not  more  de- 
finite ; for  vipers  and  cartilaginous  ani- 
mals produce  their  eggs  within  their 
own  bodies,  previous  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  live  animal ; and  some  animals 
are,  like  vegetables,  propagated  by 
germs,  neither  viviparous  nor  ovipa- 
rous. Bipeds,  quadrupeds,  and  quadru- 
manuses  equally  encroach  on  each 
other ; there  are  some  apes  that  walk 
only  on  their  hind-legs,  and  others 


that  walk  on  all  four ; and  the  great- 
est part  of  them  use  their  hind  feet  in 
the  manner  of  hands.  The  genus 
Lacerta,  from  the  alligator  of  twenty 
feet  to  the  lizard  of  three  inches,  forms 
a class  of  animals  connecting  the  race 
of  quadrupeds  with  that  of  reptiles. 

Several  eminent,  naturalists  have  en- 
deavoured. in  vain  to  define  the  boun- 
daries of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Mr.  John  Hunter  main- 
tained, that  all  animals  have  stomachs, 
and  that  all  vegetables  have  not ; that 
all  zoophytes  are  animals,  though 
they  have  no  loco-motion,  nor  even 
any  motion  at  all,  but  are  fixed  to  a 
rock,  where  he  supposed  them  to  be 
nourished  by  the  sea  throwing  food 
into  a cavity  which  he  called  a sto- 
mach. This  has,  however,  been  de- 
nied by  others.  Mr.  Smellie  says, 
“ The  polypus  has  no  stomach,  or 
rather,  like  vegetables,  its  whole  body 
may  be  considered  as  a stomach.  Its 
natural  cavity  contains  no  viscera;  and 
when  this  animal  is  turned  outside-in, 
it  still  continues  to  live  and  to  digest 
its  food  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it. 
had  received  no  injury.  The  mode 
by  which  plants  are  nourished  is  ex- 
tremely analogous;  they  imbibe  by 
the  roots,  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the 
leaves,  and  the  flowers.  Instead  there- 
fore of  having  no  stomach,  their 
whole  structure  is  stomach.  In  regard 
to  the  brain,  the  polypus  and  many 
other  insects  are  deprived  of  that  or- 
gan. Hence  neither  stomach  nor 
brain  are  essential  characters  which 
distinguish  the  animal  from  the  vege- 
table.”* 

BufFon  says,  the  fresh- water  poly- 
pus may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of 
animals,  and  the  first  of  plants. 

No  distinction  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals can  be  derived  from  the  sexual 
economy.  The  generality  of  plants, 
indeed,  are  hermaphrodite;  that  is, 
they  have  the  male  and  female  organs 
of  generation  within  the  same  impale- 
ment; but  several  animals,  as  shell- 


* For  these  and  other  similar  dis- 
coveries and  observations,  naturalists 
are  much  indebted  to  Trembly,  Bon- 
net, and  Spallanzani. 
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fish,  and  others  deprived  of  the  power 
of  moving  in  search  of  mates,  have 
likewise  both  sexes  in  one  individual. 
The  female  fish,  in  some  instances,  lay 
their  eggs  upon  the  shore,  which  are 
afterwards  impregnated  by  the  male, 
without  his  ever  seeing  the  female. 
Something  analogous  to  this  is  ob- 
servable in  some  plants. 

The  system  which  attributes  sensation 
to  animals  and  denies  it  to  vegetables, 
is  very  illusory ; many  vegetables, 
acknowledged  to  be  such,  are  much 
more  irritable  than  some  animals. 
There  are  some  sensitive  plants  so  ex- 
tremely irritable,  that  if  they  are 
touched  by  any  substance,  the  whole 
plant,  both  leaves  and  branches,  falls 
to  the  ground.  The  dionsea  musci- 
pula,  or  Venus’s  fly-trap,  is  a plant 
whose  leaves  are  so  irritable,  that  when 
any  fly  alights  upon  them,  they  close 
upon  it  and  squeeze  it  to  death.  The 
hedysarum  gyrans,  or  moving  plant, 
possesses  and  exerts  the  power  of  mov- 
ing its  leaves  in  various  directions,  as 
an  animal  does  it  members. 

No  criterion  of  distinction  betwixt 
plants  and  animals  can  be  obtained 
from  their  situation  or  manner  of 
living.  Plants  as  well  as  animals  are 
found  on  land  and  in  water.  Worms, 
&c.  live  under  ground;  and  truffles, 
(lycoperdon  tuber)  vegetate  and  are 
perfected  without  appearing  above 
ground.  There  are  parasitical  plants, 
or  such  as  vegetate  upon  and  receive 
their  nutriment  from  other  plants,  as 
Jthe  miseltoe,  &c.  and  there  are  ani- 
mals whose  natural  and  destined  ha- 
bitation seems  to  be  the  bodies  of 
other  animals.  Some  animals  draw 
their  nourishment  from  plants,  and 
some  plants  are  propagated  upon  ani- 
mals, as  horns,  beaks,  hair,  nails,  &c. 
which  can  be  considered  in  no  other 
light  than  that  of  vegetables. 

Dr.  Bell,  in  his  inaugural  thesis, 
“ De  Physiologia  Plantarum,”  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh,  1777,  (a  trans- 
lation of  which  is  inserted  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester,)  after  having  exposed  and 
illustrated  the  vegetable  economy, 
in  his  concluding  observations,  re- 
marks, that  the  chain  of  being  is  con- 
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tinued  from  animals  to  plants,  and 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  esta- 
blish rules  by  which  plants  may  be 
distinguished  from  animals  in  all  cases* 
From  some  circumstances  common  in 
the  generation,  structure,  and  patho- 
logy of  animals  and  plants,  he  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  plants  are  not, 
as  is  generally  imagined,  destitute  of 
sensation.  Dr.  Percival,  in  an  inge- 
nious paper  “ On  the  perceptive 
power  of  Vegetables,”  in  the  same 
volume  of  Memoirs,  has  stated  argu- 
ments with  great  force  and  perspicuity, 
tending  to  establish  the  opinion,  that 
plants,  as  well  as  animals,  are  endued 
with  perception  in  different  degrees. 
The  opinion  is  certainly  far  from  being 
irrational;  perception,  as  a faculty,  is, 
like  all  others,  susceptible  of  degrees  ; 
and  the  general  order  of  things  suffi- 
ciently evinces,  that  a gradation  in 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  created 
beings,  is  an  established  principle  in 
the  laws  of  nature.  In  addition  to 
what  these  authors  have  advanced  on 
the  analogy  of  plants  to  animals,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  plants  sleep  in 
the  night,  and  young  ones,  in  both 
cases,  require  more  than  old  ones ; 
also  plants,  like  animals,  grow  more 
in  the  night  than  in  the  day.*  Vege- 
tables, as  well  as  animals,  perspire 
more  in  hot  sunshiny  weather  than  in 


* Diseases  of  Trees . — There  is  no 
limit  to  the  researches  of  modern  phi- 
losophy. We  find  the  following  cu- 
rious morsel  in  a treatise  on  the  mala- 
dies of  elms,  read  at  the  late  Institute 
at  Paris : — 

“ It  is  a long  time  since  the  Abbe 
Roger  Schabol  has  shewn,  with  much 
sagacity,  the  resemblances  which  sub- 
sist between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
economy,  and  the  similitude  both  of 
the  maladies  and  remedies,  particular- 
ly in  those  which  are  called  surgical 
cases.  We  may  apply  this  theory  to 
all  the  maladies  which  arise  from 
checked  transpiration  and  interrupted 
circulation. 

“ Trees  are  animated ; they  have  their 
food,  their  enjoyments,  their  grief,  their 
health,  their  illness,  their  watching, 
their  sleep,  their  emanations,  their  ab- 
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cold  ; 1-ike  animals,  they  have  lungs 
by  which  they  breathe,  and  like  them 
too,  they  are  subject  to  disease,  both 
local  and  general,  and  to  loss  of  limb 
as  well  as  life.  Plants  shed  their  leaves 
as  birds  do  their  feathers,  and  quadru- 
peds their  hair.  Plants,  like  animals, 
require  different  sorts  of  food,  and 
will  go  in.  search  of  them.  Plants 
will  regenerate  their  dismembered 
parts,  and  animals  their  lost  limbs  and 
several  other  parts.  The  circulation 
of  the  fluids  in  vegetables  bears  a great 
analogy  to  that  of  animals. 

The  learned  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of 
Llandaff,  in  his  elegant  essays  on  the 
subject  of  chemistry,  has  made  some 
very  pertinent  observations  on  the 
three  kingdoms,  which  our  readers 
will  excuse  us  for  quoting  at  some 
length.  He  says,  “If  it  be  asked 
what  are  the  discriminative  charac- 
teristics of  minerals,  vegetables,  and 
animals,  as  opposed  to  one  another, 
I plainly  answer  that  I do  not  know 
any,  either  from  natural  history  or 
chemistry,  which  can  wholly  be  re- 
lied upon.  Systematic  distinctions 
and  specific  divisions  of  things  are 
useful  in  enlarging  the  comprehension 
of  the  mind.  By  methodizing  the 
objects,  they  seem  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge ; but  having 
no  real  foundation  in  nature,  they 
should  not  be  depended  on  too  far ; 
they  often  perplex  or  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  a curious  enquirer.  This  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  systematic  ar- 
rangements operates  the  more  forcibly 
upon  us,  as  the  ideas  to  which  it  is 
usually  annexed  become  the  more 
abstracted.  The  strongest  analogies 

sorptions,  their  infancy,  their  growth, 
their  puberty,  their  manhood,  and 
their  love. 

“ The  ancients  placed  a nymph 
under  their  rind ; to  be  sure  she  is 
there.  Life  is  a pretty  nymph.  We 
ought  to  respect  her  wherever  she  is 
found . 

“ The  man  who  does  not  find  in 
animals  younger  brothers,  and  in 
plants  cousins  more  or  less  removed, 
is  unacquainted  with  his  own  nature, 
and  is  devoid  of  the  elements  of  mo- 
rality.” 


are  overlooked,  the  plainest  reasonings 
thought  fallacious,  and  decisive  experi- 
ments inconclusive,  when  their  tenden- 
cy is  to  subvert  a distinction  of  which 
we  had  wrongly  supposed  nature  her- 
self the  author.  Every  one  thinks  he 
knows  what  an  animal  is,  and  how 
it  is  contradistinguished  from  a ve- 
getable; and  would  be  offended  at 
having  his  knowledge  questioned 
thereupon.  A dog  or  a horse,  he  is 
truly  persuaded,  are  beings  as  clearly 
distinguished  from  a herb  or  a tree, 
as  light  is  from  darkness ; yet  as  in 
these,  so  in  the  productions  of  nature, 
the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is 
effected  by  imperceptible  gradations. 
Naturalists  as  well  as  chemists  have 
perhaps  too  precipitately  embraced  the 
opinion,  that  minerals  may  be  cer- 
tainly and  readily  distinguished  from 
the  other  two  kingdoms.  A vascular 
system,  a nutritive  succus,  and  a power 
of  producing  its  like,  constitute  the 
abstract  idea  both  of  a vegetable  and 
an  animal,  as  contradistinguished  from 
a mineral : this  idea  is  clear  and  de- 
finite in  itself ; but  to  determine  how 
far  the  co-  existence  of  these  qualities 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  necessary, 
or  where  any  of  them  ceases  to  ex- 
ist, is  a question  of  vast  difficulty 
when  applied  to  particular  cases. 
Stones  dug  out  of  quarries,  ores  out  of 
mines,  in  general  minerals  separated 
from  their  matrices,  are,  like  the  dead 
branches  or  limbs  of  vegetables  or 
animals,  incapable  of  receiving  in- 
crease, except  from  an  external  incrusta- 
tion ; but  whether  the  matrices  in  them- 
selves increase,  or,  that  being  in  some 
cases  gran  ted,  whether  they  receive  their 
augmentation  from  an  external  appo- 
sition or  an  internal  assimilation  and 
extension  of  parts,  cannot  readily  be 
decided  either  way.  In  the  Cretan 
Labyrinth  it  hath  been  observed, 
that  the  names  of  travellers,  which 
have  been  cut  in  the  rock  in  former 
ages,  are  now  in  alto-relievo  ; and  the 
older  the  dates  are,  the  greater  is  the 
protuberance,  resembling  the  callus 
formed  by  the  incision  in  trees.  In 
the  mines  in  Chremnitz,  in  Hungary, 
which  have  been  wrought  for  above 
one  thousand  years,  the  ancient  roads 
which  had  been  cut  through  the  rocks 
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are  left  to  grow  up  ; and  it  is  remarked 
that  they  approach  one  another  in  an 
horizontal  and  not  in  a perpendicular 
direction.  The  same  phenomenon 
may  be  observed  in  the  marble  quar- 
ries in  Italy,  as  is  mentioned  by  Bag- 
livy,  in  his  Treatise  upon  the  Vegeta- 
tion of  Stones ; but  whether  these, 
and  many  similar  appearances,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  strata,  or  to  a kind  of 
vegetable  growth,  is  a doubtful  point. 
Rock-crystal,  amethysts,  and  various 
precious  stones,  have  been  thought  by 
De  Boot  to  grow  like  mushrooms. 
Certain  it  is  that  they  often  contain  in 
them  several  heterogeneous  particles; 
a circumstance  which  proves  them  to 
have  been  once  in  a fluid  state,  and 
induces  a suspicion,  that  in  their  forma- 
tion they  may  resemble  the  gums  and 
resins  extravasated  from  various  spe- 
cies of  vegetables.  The  vegetation  of 
stones  hath  been  admitted  by  many ; 
and  some  have  contended  that  mine- 
rals,  as  well  as  animals  and  vegetables, 
spring  from  seed;  the  greatest  being 
nothing  but  the  expansion  of  the  parts 
of  a minute  grain  of  sand.” 

Again  the  learned  bishop  further 
adds, — “ Many  minerals  seem  in  their 
formation  to  have  been  antecedent, 
others  subsequent  to  the  universal  de- 
luge. A great  part  of  the  matter  con- 
stituting the  outward  shell  of  the 
earth  (the  only  part  which  we  can  ex- 
amine) hath  been  subservient  to  vege- 
table or  animal  life.  All  the  strata  of 
lime-stones,  chalks,  marbles,  all  gyp- 
sums, spars,  alabasters,  &c.  are  con- 
fessedly of  animal  origin.  The  strata 
of  pit-coal,  and  of  all  bituminous  fos- 
sils, of  some  species  of  slates,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  argillaceous  strata 
in  general,  the  mould  everywhere  co- 
vering the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
other  substances,  are  supposed,  pro- 
bably enough,  to  have  arisen  from  the 
destruction  of  vegetables;  so  that  I 
know  not  whether  it  would  be  a very 
extravagant  conjecture,  which  should 
suppose  that  all  matter  is  or  has  been 
organized,  enlivened,  animated.” 

If  then,  according  to  the  opinions 
of  the  above-mentioned  excellent  na- 
turalists, we  are  not  able  to  draw  lines 
of  distinction  between  the  three  king- 


doms ; if  we  cannot  point  out  where 
sensation  ends,  nor  ascertain  whether 
organization  does  not  always  imply 
some  degree  of  concomitant  sensation, 
we  may  fairly  infer,  till  the  contrary 
can  be  proved,  that  nature  descends 
by  gradual  and  imperceptible  steps 
from  man  down  to  the  least  organized 
beings;  that  one  sort  of  sensation  is 
given  in  greater  perfection  to  one  crea- 
ture, and  another  sort  to  another ; so 
that  often  the  excesses  in  the  one 
hand  must  nearly  compensate  for  the 
defects  in  the  other,  and  thereby  make 
it  difficult  to  form  a comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  sum  total  of  their  sensi- 
tive powers. 

In  surveying  the  productions  of  the 
different  climates  and  regions  of  the 
earth,  the  following  observations  na- 
turally arise: — The  animal  world, 
particularly  domestic  animals  subser- 
vient to  the  use  of  man,  are  in  the 
greatest  perfection  in  the  temperate 
zone;  as  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats, 
swine,  dogs,  &c. 

The  vegetable  world  is  in  the  great- 
est perfection  in  the  torrid  zone,  both 
trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  spices,  roots,  poi- 
sonous plants,  and  medicinal  plants  ; 
as  the  mahogany-tree,  sweet- smelling 
cedar,  the  fustic-tree,  magnolia  gran- 
di  flora,  Peruvian-bark  tree,  bread- 
fruit-tree, oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
shaddocks,  limes,  fruit-bearing  pas- 
sion-tree, marginese-tree,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  nutmegs,  pine-apples,  melons, 
bohun-upas,  or  poison- tree  of  Java, 
and  aloes ; likewise  those  plants  which 
more  peculiarly  exhibit  tokens  of  sen- 
sation ; as  the  sensitive  plant,  moving 
plant,  Venus’s  fly-trap,  &c. 

The  vegetable  world  appears  to  be 
in  the  least  perfection  in  the  frigid 
zone. 

The  most  ferocious  animals  live  in 
the  torrid  zone,  and  also  the  most 
venomous  and  poisonous. 

Animals  have  the  longest  hair  upon 
their  bodies  in  the  frigid,  zone,  to  serve 
them  as  a defence  against  cold ; but 
animals  which  naturally  inhabit  the 
the  torrid  zone,  have  the  thickest 
skins,  to  defend  them  from  the  heat. 

The  lowest  order  of  animals,  or 
those  which  approach  nearest  to  ve- 
getables, are  inhabitants  of  the  watery 
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element,  or  live  in  the  earth ; such  as 
the  water-polypus,  lithophytes,  zoo- 
phytes, corals,  corallines,  sea-worms, 
earth-worms,  and  lalan-lout. 

Insects  and  reptiles,  both  for  size 
and  colour,  are  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection in  America,  or  what  is  called 
the  New  World. 

Those  animals  that  approach  nearest 
to  man  in  figure,  in  intelligence,  or 
in  the  faculty  of  speech,  inhabit  the 
torrid  zone ; as  ourang-outangs,  or  wild 
men,  elephants,  and  parrots. 

Many  animals  and  vegetables,  both 
those  that  live  on  land  and  in  water, 
are  adapted  to  the  torrid  zone,  and 
cannot  live  in  the  frigid  or  even  the 
temperate  zone ; and  vice  versa. — 
The  rein-deer,  the  glutton,  and  the 
marmot,  cannot  subsist  even  in  a 
temperate  climate,  but  are  confined 
to  the  frozen  regions ; and  the  large 
white  bears  cannot  live  in  the  torrid 
zone  by  any  art,  nor  even  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  unless  their  keepers  are 
continually  throwing  cold  water  upon 
them.  The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and 
camel,  and  many  other  animals,  can- 
not live  in  the  frigid  zone  by  any 
contrivance;  nor  can  they  exist  in 
this  temperate  climate  without  warm 
clothing  and  a warm  stable.  Some 
fishes,  as  well  as  birds  of  passage,  are 
obliged*  to  change  their  climate  when 
it  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  for 
them.  Several  plants  will  not  grow 
in  warm  climates;  and  very  many 
will  not  grow  in  cold  ones. 

It  appears  then  that  most  animals 
and  vegetables  are  adapted  to  some 
particular  climate,  soil,  or  situation, 
and  cannot  flourish  in  any  other 
without  great  art  and  care ; and  even 
with  these  they  seldom  arrive  at  the 
perfection  attained  in  their  proper  cli- 
mate; nor  will  any  length  of  time 
habituate  them  to  a different  region. 
Melons,  cucumbers,  and  several  other 
plants,  have  gone  through  above  a 


* Dr.  Darwin  denies  that  birds  emi- 
grate from  necessity ; and  argues  that 
emigration  is  with  them  a matter  of 
choice. — Zoonomia , p.  167. 


hundred  generations  in  this  kingdom, 
and  still  they  bear  the  climate  no 
better  than  at  first;  from  which  it 
may  be  concluded  that  no  time,  how- 
ever long,  will  assimilate  their  con- 
stitution to  that  of  our  indigenous 
plants.  The  experience  of  our  gar- 
deners sufficiently  proves,  that  in  order 
to  preserve  a collection  of  exotic  plants 
in  tolerable  perfection,  it  is  necessary 
to  procure  for  them  every  diversity  of 
temperature,  soil,  and  situation,  which 
may  be  suited  to  their  respective  exi- 
gencies. 

The  gradation  that  exists  in  the 
animal  kingdom  extends  to  the  organs 
of  sensation,  as  these  differ  in  different 
subjects  with  respect  to  sensibility, 
dimensions,  figure,  &c.  It  also  ex- 
tends to  the  various  dispositions  in 
the  animal  economy.  It  may  be  traced 
from  the  brain  of  the  human  European, 
(which  is  the  largest  of  any  animal 
we  are  acquainted  with,  be  its  size 
ever  so  enormous,)  to  that  of  the  po- 
lypus, who  has  none  at  all, — from  the 
keen  eye  of  an  eagle  and  a hawk,  and 
the  great  number  of  eyes  of  a fly,  to 
those  animals  that  have  none,  as  the 
blind  worm, — from  the  acute  olfac- 
tory nerves  of  a dog,  to  those  animals 
who  have  not  the  faculty  of  smelling, — • 
from  the  large  ears  of  an  ass,  to  those 
that  are  void  of  that  organ, — from 
animals  whose  feeling  is  exquisite,  to 
those  that  have  comparative  little  sen- 
sation,— -from  the  catamenia  of  an 
European  female,  to  those  animals  that 
have  no  such  discharge, — from  animals 
that  have  the  greatest  evacuation  by 
sweat,  to  such  as  have  not  that  dis- 
charge, as  the  dog, — from  the  quills 
of  the  porcupine,  the  spines  of  the 
hedge-hog,  and  the  long  coarse  hair 
of  an  arctic  bear,  to  the  soft  sleek  hair 
of  the  mole  and  the  dormouse, — from 
the  thin  skin  on  the  human  European 
face,  to  the  thick  coat  of  mail  of  the 
elephant  and  the  rhinoceros, — from 
the  milk-white  colour,  to  the  jet-black 
hue  of  many  animals  and  vegetables, 
both  birds,  quadrupeds,  fishes,  insects, 
reptiles,  and  the  flowers  of  plants, — 
from  the  high  prominent  nose  of  the 
human  European,  to  those  that  are 
perfectly  flat, — from  the  projecting 
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chin  of  man,  to  those  animals  who 
have  no  chin, — from  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  human  European,  to  the 
horizontal  one  of  the  woodcock, — 
from  the  short  jaw-bone  of  man,  to 
that  of  the  whale,  which  is  the  longest 
known, — from  the  double  row  of  sharp 
teeth  of  the  shark,  the  grinders  and 
tusks  of  an  elephant,  and  the  teeth  of 
a lobster,  which  are  placed  in  the  sto- 
mach, to  those  which  have  none, — 
from  the  gizzard  of  a bird,  which  is 
composed  of  two  strong  muscles  placed 
opposite  to  and  acting  upon  each  other 
as  two  grindstones,  (the  two  flat  lateral 
surfaces  of  the  grinding  cavity  being 
lined  with  a thick  horny  substance,) 
to  the  most  tender  membranous  sto- 
mach, which  digests  the  food  by  its 
own  gastric  juice,  the  former  being 
more  peculiarly  adapted  for  vegetable 
and  the  latter  lor  animal  food, — from 
those  animals  which  bring  forth  but 
one  at  a birth,  to  those  who  are  seen 
to  produce  a thousand,  as  the  spider 
and  the  beetle. 

Lavater  is  of  opinion,  that  the  same 
gradation  holds  good  in  physiognomy; 
he  says,  “ From  the  weakest  of  winged 
insects  up  to  the  towering  eagle,— 
from  the  worm  which  crawls  under 
our  feet,  up  to  the  elephant — up  to 
the  formidable  lion,  you  everywhere 
discover  a gradation  of  physiognomical 
expression.” 

M.  Bonnet  observes,  that  if  we  sur- 
vey the  principal  productions  of  na- 
ture, we  shall  perceive,  that  betwixt 
those  of  a different  class,  and  even 
those  of  a different  species,  there  will 
always  be  found  some  which  will  ap- 
parently link  the  classes  or  species 
together.  The  polypus  forms  the  most 
striking  instance,  which  combines  the 
properties  of  an  animal  with  those 
of  a vegetable. 

He  has  given  us  a scale  of  beings 
on  the  principle  of  gradation,  and 
pointed  out  those  particular  subjects 
which  seem  to  connect  the  different 
classes,  so  as  to  form  but  one  group 
of  organized  bodies.  Whatever  ex- 
ceptions may  be  made  to  the  scale, 
it  is  certainly  ingenious;  and  as  it 
bears  a near  relation  to  the  subject 
before  us,  we  shall  give  it  a place. 


IDEA  OF  A SCALE  OF  NATURAL 

BEINGS. 


BY  M.  BONNET. 


MAN. 

Ourang-outang. 

Monkey. 


QUADRUPEDS. 


Flying  squirrel. 
Bat. 

Ostrich. 


BIRDS. 

Aquatic  bird. 
Amphibious  bird. 
Flying-fish. 


FISH. 


Creeping  fish. 
Eel. 

Water-serpents. 


Slug. 

Snail. 


REPTILES. 


SNAILS  (WITH  SHELLS.) 

Pipe-worms. 

Moth. 

INSECTS. 

Gall-insects. 

Tape-worm. 

Polypus. 

Sea-nettl^i. 

Sensitive  plant. 

PLANTS. 

Lichens. 

Mouldiness. 

Mushrooms. 

Truffles. 

Coral. 

Lithophytes. 

Amianthes. 

Talcs,  Gypsums,  Selenites. 
Slate. 


STONES. 

Figured  stones. 

Chry stall!  zed  stones. 
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SALTS. 

Vitriols. 

METALS. 

Semi-metals. 

BRIMSTONE. 

Bitumens. 

EARTHS. 

Pure  earth. 

s WATER. 

AIR. 

FIRE. 

MORE  SUBTILE  MATTER. 


DISEASES  OF  ARTIZANS. 


NO.  XII. 


OF  HORSE-RIDERS,  AND  THOSE 
WHO  RIDE  FAST. 

These  are  subject  to  athmas,  rup- 
tures, and  particularly  the  sciatica ; 
which,  according  to  Hippocrates,  was 
familiar  to  the  Scythians,  they  being 
a people  who  were  constantly  on 
horseback  ; for  which  reason,  the 
same  author  says,  they  were  likewise 
unprolific.  Continual  riding  is  apt  to 
burst  the  vessels  of  the  breast,  and 
likewise  to  injure  the  kidneys,  inso- 
much that  horse-coursers  often  void 
blood  instead  of  urine ; and  sometimes 
they  are  seized  with  a feebleness  in 
the  loins.  They  are  likewise  subject 
to  the  piles  and  to  chaps  in  the  fun- 
dament, especially  when  they  manage 
trotting  horses,  and  without  saddles. 

Ramazini  says,  “ I remember  once 
to  have  met  with  a young  equerry, 
who  with  much  blushing  and  repeated 
assurances  of  his  honesty,  acquainted 
me,  that  he  had  long  been  troubled 
with  a sycosis,  or  excrescence  in  the 
fundament ; but  I quickly  undeceived 
him,  in  letting  him  know,  that  I had 
no  suspicion  of  his  dishonesty,  and 
knew  it  to  be  an  infirmity  occasioned 
by  riding.” 

They  are  also  subject  to  sordid,  ob- 


stinate, and  callous  ulcers  in  the  but- 
tocks and  perinseum,  and  to  varix  or 
swelling  in  the  veins  of  the  legs.-— 
Hippocrates  relates  the  case  of  one 
who  was  troubled  for  six  years  with 
a swelling  in  the  groins,  a varix,  and 
inflammation  upon  the  hip,  or  else 
upon  the  joints.  Pie  calls  the  disease 
contracted  by  over-riding  by  the  name 
of  hippuris,  i.  e.  a callous  ulcer  in  the 
hips,  as  Vallesius  interprets  it.  And 
it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  shew  the 
cause  of  such  diseases ; for  the  violent 
shaking  of  the  body  is  able  to  disturb 
the  whole  economy  both  of  the  solid 
and  fluid  parts;  all  the  viscera  are 
jolted  and  jogged  out  of  their  natural 
situation  by  the  motion  of  the  horse; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  mass 
of  blood  is  disturbed  in  its  natural 
motion.  Hence  proceed  defluxions 
or  stagnations  of  serum  upon  the  joints, 
ruptures  of  the  vesicles  in  the  lungs 
and  kidneys,  and  ulcers  and  varices 
in  the  legs,  because  the  reflux  of  the 
blood  is  retarded,  especially  in  those 
who  breed  or  manage  horses,  for  they 
must  always  keep  the  muscles  of  their 
thighs  and  legs  distended,  for  fear  of 
being  thrown.  If  we  consider  how 
much  strength  is  required  when  one 
sets  a horse  at  full  speed,  or  manages 
him  to  make  various  motions  and 
turns,  the  whole  body  being  upon  that 
occasion  kept  in  a tonic  action,  and 
the  muscles  struggling  much  to  coun- 
terpoise one  another,  we  shall  not 
wonder  that  these  men  are  liable  to 
the  diseases  above-mentioned. 

Martianus,  that  excellent  commen- 
tator upon  Hippocrates,  having  oc- 
casion to  comment  upon  the  place 
where  the  father  of  physic  explains 
what  injuries  our  bodies  receive  from 
running  in  a curve  line,  and  running 
round,  gives  a very  good  reason  why 
running  round  is  so  pernicious,  by  an 
instance  taken  from  horse-coursers ; — 
his  words  are  to  this  purpose, — “ The 
body  is  more  strained  in  running 
round,  because  then  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  body  leans  only  on  one 
side,  with  a great  stress,  by  which 
means  the  body  is  much  tired ; so  that 
this  sort  of  running  extenuates  the 
body  more  than  any  other.  This 
truth  we  find  confirmed  by  the  horse- 
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coursers,  who  own,  that  a horse  is 
more  tired  by  running  one  hour  in  a 
circular  w:ay  than  by  running  two 
straight  forward:  and  that  these  cir- 
cular  races  are  so  enervating,  that  the 
strongest  horse  cannot  hold  out  half 
an  hour.”  Those  who  manage  and 
breed  horses,  place  their  chief  dili- 
gence in  inuring  them  to  this  circular 
indefinite  wray  of  running. 

We  intimated  above,  from  Hip- 
pocrates, that  continual  riding  renders 
persons  frigid  and  impotent ; witness 
the  Scythians.  We  consider  that  this 
is  occasioned  by  the  strength  of  the 
loins  and  the  genital  parts  being  dis- 
solved by  the  continual  shaking  and 
jogging.  Aristotle,  indeed,  seems  to 
be  of  another  opinion,  for  he  writes, 
that  riders  are  much  given  to  verier y, 
from  the  continual  heating  and  con- 
friction  of  the  genitals ; but  that  is 
to  be  understood  of  those  who  ride 
moderately,  and  upon  easy  horses  • 
in  fine,  the  inconveniences  and  dis- 
eases which  attend  much  riding,  are 
very  great,  especially  in  riding  upon 
trotting  horses  and  the  post-horses. 

We  do  not  deny  but  that  moderate 
and  gentle  riding  may  be  very  be- 
neficial, and  sometimes  serve  for  a re- 
medy against  chronic  diseases;  for 
easy  riding  heats,  dries,  and  extenuates; 
and  Avicenna  recommends  it  for  pro- 
moting urine,  and  expelling  the  stone 
in  the  kidneys.  Among  the  moderns, 
Dr.  Sydenham  gives  great  encomiums 
upon  riding  for  obstructions  of  the 
liver  and  spleen.  We  remember  to 
have  had  a young  groom  under  our 
care,  who,  after  recovering  of  an  acute 
fever,  was  seized  with  obstructions  in 
the  spleen,  and  a tendency  to  a dropsy ; 
but  cured  himself  in  a month’s  time, 
by  returning,  by  our  advice,  to  his 
wonted  exercise  of  riding,  even  when 
he  was  very  weak. 

Those  who  ride  much  by  necessity, 
ought  to  wear  a truss,  for  fear  the  ex- 
cessive riding  should  cause  a rupture, 
by  breaking  in  or  relaxing  the  peri- 
tonaeum ; short  stirrups  are  certainly 
the  best,  especially  in  case  of  a rup- 
ture ; if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  the 
breaking  of  any  vessels  in  the  breast, 
or  if  the  kidneys  or  bladder  begin  to 
be  affected,  this  exercise  must,  be  left 


off ; for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to 
these  parts  than  riding. 

LudovicusCorbellus,  a Mirandulan, 
who  was  so  famous  for  managing 
horses,  that  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  sent 
for  him  to  be  his  equerry,  brought 
himself,  by  over-riding,  to  such  a con- 
dition that  he  voided  a great  quantity 
of  blood  at  the  mouth,  and  a few 
months  after  was  ready  to  expire, 
when  of  a sudden  he  took  a fancy  to 
have  some  pork,  though  he  otherwise 
loathed  all  manner  of  food,  and  upon 
eating  it  felt  better.  He  prolonged  his 
life  for  a year  by  feeding  on  boiled 
pork. 


HAEMORRHOIDS,  OR  PILES. 


This  is  a bleeding  from  the  veins  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  or  else  a 
considerable  distention  of  these  vessels, 
so  as  to  form  tumours,  but  quite  unat- 
tended with  haemorrhage.  When  the 
dilated  veins  do  not  bleed,  the  swell- 
ings are  called  blind  piles ; but  when 
they  are  attended  with  occasional  dis- 
charges of  blood,  they  are  named  open 
piles.  These  tumours  vary  in  num- 
ber, size,  form,  and  situation ; some 
are  external,  others  internal.  In  gene- 
ral the  inconvenience  which  they  oc- 
casion is  very  supportable;  but  some- 
times they  bring  on  very  serious 
complaints,  either  by  bursting  and  dis- 
charging blood  so  profusely  as  dan- 
gerously to  reduce  the  patient,  or  by 
exciting  inflammation  of  the  adjacent 
parts,  and  causing  abscesses  and  fis- 
tulse;  or,  lastly,  by  becoming  strangu- 
lated by  the  contraction  of  the  sphinc- 
ter ani,  so  as  to  occasion  very  acute 
pain.  Piles  which  bleed  but  little  are 
not  of  much  consequence  ; but  those 
which  bleed  profusely  cause  violent 
pain,  or  which  induce  inflammation 
and  all  its  effects,  demand  the  greatest 
attention.  Lieutaud  makes  mention  of 
a person  who  lost  three  quarts  of  blood 
from  some  open  piles  in  the  course 
of  a couple  of  days;  and  the  heretic 
Arius,  and  the  celebrated  philosopher 
Copernicus,  are  said  to  have  bled  to 
death  in  this  manner. 

When  piles  are  situated  far  up  in 
the  rectum  they  are  commonly  less 
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painful  than  when  low  down.  In  the 
former  cases  the  veins  are  surrounded 
by  soft  and  yielding  substances,  which 
do  not  make  any  painful  pressure  on 
the  swellings;  but  piles  situated  to- 
wards the  anus  are  apt  to  suffer  a very 
painful  constriction  from  the  action  of 
the  sphincter  muscle.  Hence,  when 
such  tumours  are  very  high  up  in  the 
rectum,  the  patient  has  sometimes  no 
warning  of  his  disorder,  till  he  dis- 
charges blood  from  the  rectum,  and 
so  violent  a bleeding  may  at  once  en- 
sue as  to  prove  fatal. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  hae- 
morrhoids, any  thing  capable  of  re- 
tarding the  return  of  blood  through 
the  haemorrhoidal  veins  may  occasion 
the  disease.  The  pressure  of  the  gravid 
uterus,  costiveness,  and  the  frequent 
retention  of  hardened  foeces  in  the 
rectum,  are  very  frequent  causes.  Per- 
sons who  lead  sedentary  lives  are  often 
troubled  with  the  complaint.  From 
what  has  been  stated,  we  may  easily 
discern  the  reason  why  women  are 
more  subject  to  piles  than  men  are, 
though  the  disease  is  so  common  that 
the  latter  are  also  very  frequently 
troubled  with  it. 

The  pressure  of  an  enlarged  liver, 
or  of  water  accumulated  in  the  cavity 
of  the  peritonaeum,  is  said  sometimes 
to  be  the  occasion  of  piles. 

When  these  tumours  are  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus, 
no  cure  can  be  expected  till  after  de- 
livery, when  one  generally  follows 
spontaneously.  Also  when  piles  are 
an  effect  of  dropsy,  they  can  only  get 
well  after  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in 
the  abdomen  has  been  removed  by 
tapping.  Gently  laxative  medicines, 
and  an  horizontal  position  of  the  body, 
commonly  alleviate  the  uneasiness  re- 
sulting from  haemorrhoids.  The  ap- 
plication of  an  ointment,  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  the  powder  of  oak-galls, 
and  of  elder-ointment,  or  hog’s  lard, 
contribute  to  the  same  beneficial  ef- 
fect. Applying  warm  water  to  the 
tumours,  by  means  of  a bidet  or  semi- 
cupium,  is  also  frequently  productive 
of  great  ease.  Old  women  recom- 
mend Fuller’s  earth  and  cream  mixed 
as  infallible,  and  we  have  certainly 
seen  benefit  from  such  application, 


The  mode  of  using  it  is  to  anoint  the 
parts  at  night.  When  piles  are  con- 
stricted by  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the 
anus,  the  pain  thus  arising  may  often 
be  at  once  removed  by  pushing  the 
swellings  with  the  finger  a little  higher 
up  the  rectum.  Leeches  applied  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  anus,  and  punc- 
turing the  dilated  haemorrhoidal  ves- 
sels with  a lancet,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  blood,  are  measures  occa- 
sionally employed  to  procure  ease. 
Mr.  Ware  seems  to  give  the  preference 
to  leeches ; Petit  preferred  the  lancet. 

When  the  number  and  size  of  hae- 
morrhoids are  so  considerable  as  ma- 
terially to  obstruct  the  discharge  of 
the  foeces;  when  they  are  very  pain- 
ful, and  subject  to  profuse  bleedings ; 
when  the  patient  is  disabled  from  fol- 
lowing his  usual  occupations;  and 
when  all  the  above  means  are  not  of 
sufficient  avail,  the  surgeon  should 
recommend  the  removal  of  the  tu- 
mours. 

Extirpating  piles  with  the  actual 
cautery  and  caustics,  as  practised  by 
the  old  surgeons,  is  now  very  properly 
relinquished  by  modern  practitioners. 
The  only  plan  ever  followed  in  the 
present  state  of  surgery  is  either  to  cut 
the  tumours  off  with  a pair  of  scissars 
or  knife,  or  to  apply  a tight  ligature 
round  their  bases,  so  as  to  make  them 
slough  away. 

When  piles  are  to  be  cut  off,  and 
they  are  not  sufficiently  visible,  the 
patient  must  first  strain,  as  at  stool,  in 
order  to  make  the  swellings  more  ap- 
parent. With  the  aid  of  a pair  of 
dissecting  forceps,  the  skin  covering 
the  haemorrhoids  is  then  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  them  with  the  knife,  but 
not  cut  away,  and  the  tumours  are  to 
be  removed.  Sabatier  states,  that  sav- 
ing the  skin  is  very  essential ; for 
any  haemorrhage  which  may  arise  can 
then  be  more  easily  suppressed ; and 
when  there  are  several  haemorrhoids 
to  be  extirpated,  the  loss  of  substance 
about  the  anus  will  be  less,  and  of 
course  the  patient  will  not  be  so  liable 
to  a contraction  of  this  part,  which  is 
sometimes  a very  great  affliction. 

Mr.  Ware  thinks  it  unnecessary  to 
remove  all  the  swellings,  when  there 
are  several  of  them.  He  remarks, 
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that  though  the  number  of  haemor- 
rhoidal  tumours  protruded  through 
the  anus  is  often  considerable,  yet  the 
pain  which  the  patient  suffers  is  not 
produced  equally  by  all  these ; but 
that  he  will  point  to  one,  or  at  most  to 
two,  of  the  tumours,  whence  all  his 
pain  proceeds.  These  will  be  found 
to  be  much  harder  and  more  inflamed 
than  the  rest ; but  generally  smaller 
and  less  prominent,  protruding  only 
just  low-  enough  to  be  compressed  by 
the  sphincter  muscle. 

Hence  Mr.  Ware  contends,  that 
cutting  off  the  whole  number  of  he- 
morrhoids with  a scalpel  or  scissars, 
and  tying  a ligature  round  them,  in 
order  to  make  them  die  and  fall  off, 
are  unnecessary.  He  says,  we  have 
only  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
hard  inflamed  tumour,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  pain,  and  which  is  not 
unfrequently  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  rest.  This  is  often  not  larger  than 
the  end  of  the  little  finger,  and  the  re- 
moval of  it  almost  instantly  abates  the 
pain,  and  soon  makes  the  rest  of  the 
tumours  collapse  and  disappear.  Mr. 
Ware  operates  as  follows:  having  se- 
cured with  a common  dissecting-hook 
or  forceps  the  little  hard  tumour, 
w'hich  is  often  in  the  middle  of  the 
rest,  and  much  darker  colour,  he  snips 
it  off,  as  close  to  its  basis  as  possible, 
with  a sharp  pair  of  curved  scissars. 
The  pain  is  trifling,  and  the  hsemor- 
rhage  so  slight,  that  Mr.  Ware  says, 
he  has  rarely  had  occasion  to  use  any 
application  to  check  it.  If  the  hae- 
morrhoids are  constantly  protruded, 
the  operation  may  be  performed  at 
any  time;  but  if  they  only  appear 
after  the  fceces  are  voided,  that  oppor- 
tunity must  be  taken. 

When  the  pain  of  haemorrhoids  is 
not  violent,  but  there  is  a constant 
distressing  uneasiness,  with  frequent 
returns  of  a profuse  debilitating  hae- 
morrhage, Mr.  Ware  states,  that  his 
method  of  operating  will  frequently 
produce  a radical  cure. 

The  excision  of  piles  is  occasionally 
followed  by  a very  dangerous  bleed- 
ing, as  a case  related  by  M.  Petit  con- 
firms. A patient  had  some  haemor- 
rhoids which  were  supposed  to  be  exter- 
nal ones,  though  in  fact  they  were  not, 
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and  had  only  become  protruded.  Al- 
most immediately  after  they  had  been 
cut  off,  the  skin  which  had  supported 
them  became  drawm  inward.  An  in- 
ward haemorrhage  ensued,  which  could 
not  be  suppressed,  and  proved  fatal  in 
less  than  five  hours.  The  rectum  and 
colon  were  found  full  of  black  coagu- 
lated blood. 

After  the  operation,  Mr.  Ware  ad- 
vises a thick  compress  to  be  applied, 
whetted  either  with  cold  brandy  and 
water,  or  with  a cold  saturnine  lotion, 
and  retained  on  the  part  with  a 
bandage.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
quiet,  in  a cooler  temperature  than 
usual,  and  be  enjoined  to  eat  and 
drink  nothing  of  a stimulating  quality. 

Certainly,  if  the  bleeding  should 
prove  troublesome,  and  proceed  from 
vessels  within  the  rectum,  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  distend  the  gut  with 
a suitable  piece  of  sponge,  so  as  to 
make  a pressure  on  the  wound,  observ- 
ing to  adopt  at  the  same  time  the 
means  above  recommended. 

Tying  haemorrhoids  is  free  from  dan- 
ger of  haemorrhage;  but  still  it  has  its 
inconveniences,  though  they  are  not 
constant  ones.  Petit  frequently  prac- 
tised this  method  without  any  ill  ef- 
fects. In  other  instances,  he  had  rea- 
son to  repent  having  adopted  it.  A 
woman,  for  whom  he  had  tied  three 
haemorrhoids  with  narrow  pedicles, 
which  were  favourably  situated  for 
this  operation,  did  not  at  first  expe- 
rience a great  deal  of  pain.  However, 
five  hours  afterwards  he  was  informed 
that  she  suffered  violent  colic  pains, 
which  extended  along  the  colon.  The 
woman  was  bled  four  times  without 
relief.  At  last  Petit  cut  the  ligatures, 
which  could  not  be  loosened  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  concealed  so 
deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  swollen 
parts.  The  pain  very  soon  subsided. 
The  ligatures  had  only  been  applied 
four  and  twenty  hours,  but  the  piles 
had  become  black,  and  the  skin  co- 
vering their  bases  was  cut  through. 
Petit  removed  them  without  the  least 
effusion  of  blood. 

M.  Petit  also  relates  a case  in  which 
a patient  after  having  some  piles  tied, 
died  of  symptoms  resembling  those 
which  take  place  in  cases  of  strangu- 
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lated  hernia,  notwithstanding  the  li- 
gatures were  cut  as  in  the  foregoing  in- 
stance. After  these  two  cases,  Petit 
abandoned  the  plan  of  curing  hae- 
morrhoids by  tying  them. 

We  believe,  on  the  whole,  that  it 
is  best  to  remove  haemorrhoids  with  a 
knife,  unless  they  are  situated  high  up 
in  the  rectum,  where  the  veins  are  of 
large  size,  and  likely  to  bleed  pro- 
fusely. If  a tumour  so  situated  should 
absolutely  require  removal,  a ligature 
might  be  put  round  its  base  with  the 
aid  of  a double  canula,  or  pipe. — 
When  the  base  of  the  tumour,  how- 
ever, is  large,  admits  of  being  brought 
into  view,  and  the  surgeon  prefers  ty- 
ing it,  he  should  pass  a needle,  armed 
with  a strong  double  ligature,  through 
the  root  of  the  haemorrhoid,  and  tie 
one  part  of  this  ligature  firmly  over 
one  side  of  the  swelling,  and  the  other 
over  the  opposite  one.  When  the 
base  of  the  tumour  is  narrow,  and  the 
ligature  is  preferred,  the  part  may  be 
tied  at  once,  without  passing  a double 
ligature  through  its  middle. 

As  piles  very  seldom  prove  fatal, 
an  opinion  has  commonly  prevailed, 
that  they  are  of  a salutary  or  critical 
nature.  They  have  not  unfrequently 
been  regarded  as  an  evacuation  by 
which  some  peccant  or  morbific  mat- 
ter is  thrown  off  from  the  body ; 
and  hence  patients  have  frequently 
been  taught  to  submit  to  all  the  pain 
and  uneasiness  which  the  disease  oc- 
casions, rather  than  seek  a cure.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  neither  founded 
upon  impartial  and  mature  observa- 
tion, nor  upon  solid  reasoning;  for, 
granting  that  there  was  any  morbific 
matter  in  the  body,  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  why  it  should  be  collected  in 
the  blood  which  fills  the  dilated  veins 
about  the  rectum,  more  than  any 
where  else. 


A DISSERTATION  ON  THE 
HUMAN  HAIR,  &c. 


Hair  is  scattered  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  human  body,  except  on 
the  inside  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
the  feet.  In  most  parts  it  is  soft  and 


short,  and  grows  only  out  of  the  skin; 
but  upon  the  head,  eye-brows,  eye- 
lids, arm-pits,  and  pubes,  and  upon 
the  chin  in  man,  also  upon  the  tails 
and  manes  of  some  animals,  it  arises 
from  a bulbous  root,  more  or  less  oval, 
which  is  membranous,  vascular,  and 
sensible,  and  seated  in  the  cellular 
substance  beneath  the  skin;  and  in 
these  situations  it  grows  long.  The 
covering  of  the  root,  filled  with  a 
pulp,  passes  out  in  a cylindrical  figure, 
through  a pore  or  opening  of  the 
skin,  to  the  cuticle  which  is  extended 
along  with  it,  so  as  to  form  a capsula 
to  the  hair  itself,  which,  by  this  means 
is  rendered  permanent  and  incorrupti- 
ble. Beyond  the  surface  of  the  cuticle 
the  covering  of  the  hair  is  not  demon- 
strable, though  the  spongy  and  cellu- 
lar matter  is  continued  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  hair.  These  hairs 
with  bulbous  roots  grow  continually, 
and  are  renewed  again  after  being 
cut ; which  is  said  to  be  by  a protru- 
sion of  their  medullary  substance, 
from  the  skin  outwards,  under  a pro- 
duction of  the  cuticle.  It  is  likewise 
said,  that  when  the  hairs  are  destitute 
of  this  medulla,  (as  in  old  people,) 
they  dry  up,  split,  and  fall  off,  and 
become  semi-transparent,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  white  or  grey.  So 
far  is  certain,  that  in  old  people,  or  in 
premature  old  age,  the  hair  is  fre- 
quently deprived  of  its  colouring  mat- 
ter, from  some  cause  or  other  : and 
this  likewise  will  happen  from  local 
premature  old  age ; as  some  persons 
first  have  the  symptoms  of  old  age  in 
one  part,  others  in  another  part.  This 
will  also  happen  from  disease,  from 
accidents,  and  in  all  climates.  It 
generally  takes  place  earlier  in  negroes 
than  in  Europeans,  which  is  most 
probably  owing  to  the  former  being 
shorter  lived  than  the  latter.  The 
branching  of  the  hair  is  visible  enough 
at  the  extremity,  with  a microscope ; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  apt  to  split,  if  suf- 
fered to  grow  long,  or  if  kept  too  dry.* 


* We  have  some  doubts  of  this  fact; 
for,  upon  viewing  some  hair  with  a 
microscope,  it  appeared  to  us  to 
throw  out  side-shoots,  like  vegetables. 
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It  is  certain,  that  long  after  death, 
when  all  the  other  parts  and  humours 
are  putrefied  and  corrupted,  the  hair 
will  vegetate  and  increase;  which  it 
appears  to  do  as  long  as  any  moisture 
remains  in  the  part. — The  beard  in 
man  and  in  the  goat,  and  the  mane  in 
the  lion,  distinguish  the  male  from 
the  female. 

The  hair  does  not  seem  to  have  en- 
gaged so  much  of  the  attention  of  na- 
turalists as  it  deserves.  That  which 
serves  for  a covering  to  the  body  of 
animals,  and  is  properly  called  their 
coat,  has  usually  been  confounded 
with  that  which  serves  for  ornament 
on  the  head,  and  with  that  which 
arises,  at  puberty,  on  the  chin  and 
other  places,  in  the  human  species, 
lienee  it  has  been  argued,  that  negroes 
have  shorter  hair  than  Europeans — 
because  that  hair  which  constitutes 
the  coat  of  animals  is  shorter  in  hot 
climates  than  in  cold  ones.  This  ar- 
gument, however,  being  founded  on 
erroneous  principles,  is  of  no  force. 
For  though  the  hair  in  general  may 
not  improperly  be  said  to  be  of  a 
vegetable  nature,  yet  there  is  an  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  hairs  which 
form  the  coat  of  an  animal,  and  those 
which  grow  upon  the  head,  chin,  &c. 
of  the  human  species:  not  only  do 
they  take  root  differently,  as  has  been 
observed  already,  but  another  circum- 
stance is  particularly  deserving  of  no- 
tice; the  former  is  an  annual,  the 
latter  a perennial.  The  coat  of  ani- 
mals, which  seems  designed  by  nature 
as  a protection  from  cold,  is  much 
longer  in  cold  climates  than  in  warm 
ones.  It  grows  faster  in  winter  than 
in  summer ; and  before  the  cold  sea- 
son is  over,  changes  colour,  even  to 
whiteness,  in  very  cold  climates:  at 
the  expiration  of  the  year  it  dies  away, 
fall  off,  and  is  succeeded  by  a fresh 
crop  for  the  ensuing  year. — On  the 
other  hand,  that  which  grows  on  the 
head,  chin,  See.  of  the  human  species, 
having  a deeper  root  than  the  former, 
grows  for  a series  of  years;  and  in 
European  whites  it  attains  a greater 
length  in  warm  climates  than  in  cold 
ones.  Agreeably  with  this  remark,  it 
will  be  found  to  grow  both  longer 
and  thicker  in  Greece,  Italy,  and 


Turkey,  than  in  France;  in  France 
more  so  than  in  England;  and  in 
England  more  so  than  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Europe.*  We  also 
find  that  artificial  warmth  increases 
its  growth.  In  France,  where  they 
are  desirous  of  having  a great  quan- 
tity of  long  hair,  they  sleep  with  much 
covering  on  their  heads,  and  use  much 
powder  and  pomatum,  which  defend 
it  from  the  cold : these  means  seldom 
fail  of  producing  the  desired  effect. 
Excess  of  heat  is  said  to  be  prejudicial 
to  the  growth  of  hair ; but  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  fact,  for  negroes, 
in  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  have 
hair  as  long,  or  longer,  than  the  natives 
about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the 
temperate  zone,  whose  hair,  notwith- 
standing they  use  much  grease,  is  so 
short  and  woolly,  as  to  be  compared 
to  the  nap  upon  cloth.  One  author 
says,  that  the  woolly  hair  of  the  negro, 
born  in  northern  climates,  will  grow 
longer  and  less  curled  than  in  the 
torrid  zone ; but  do  we  not  daily  see 
instances  of  negroes,  born  in  North 
America,  and  in  England,  whose  hair 
is  as  short,  curled,  and  woolly,  as  it 
is  in  the  native  Africans?  Barbers 
and  hair-dressers  observe,  that  the 
beard  and  hair  of  the  head  grow  one- 
third  more  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
It  seems  that  women,  in  general,  have 
longer  hair  than  men;  particularly 
those  inclined  to  corpulency. 

The  natural  curl  of  the  hair  cannot 
be  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
as  has  been  asserted  by  some  authors; 
for  there  are  more  among  the  Eu- 
ropeans who  have  curled  hair,  than 
among  the  natives  of  South  America, 
whose  hair,  indeed,  is  usually  straight 
and  lank.  Neither  can  it  be  owing 
to  the  state  of  society,  nor  to  the  want 
of  civilzation,  that  the  negroes  have 
short,  curled,  woolly  hair,f  for  Eu- 


* The  hairs  upon  the  breast  and 
legs  of  Europeans  grow  much  longer 
and  faster  under  the  torrid  zone  than 
in  a temperate  climate.  Negroes,  it 
is  observable,  have  no  hair  upon  their 
breasts  or  legs. 

f Long  says,  “ The  Creole  negroes 
dread  rain  upon  their  bare  heads  as 
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ropeans,  in  like  situations,  have  it  not. 
We  do  not  find  that  the  ancient  Gauis 
and  Britons  had  their  hair  materially 
different  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
from  what  it  is  at  present.  Julius 
Caesar  observes  of  the  latter,  that  “ they 
wear  the  hair  of  their  heads  very  long, 
but  shave  all  the  rest  of  their  bodies, 
except  the  upper  lip.”  Strabo  says, 
that  the  Gauls  let  their  hair  grow  long, 
and  that  the  hair  of  the  Britons  is  not 
so  yellow  as  that  of  the  Gauls.  Yet 
all  historians  agree  in  representing  these 
people  nearly  as  rude  in  their  manners, 
civil  polity,  and  religion,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  people  to  be  at  this  day. 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, the  inhabitants  live  in  rude  and 
smoky  huts,  with  hardly  any  of  the 
comforts  of  civil  life ; nevertheless,  the 
hair  of  these  people  grows  as  long, 
and  their  beard  as  full,  as  in  those 
who  are  placed  in  the  highest  rank 
of  civilization. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  in  the  East  Indies,  are  as  black 
as  those  upon  the  African  coast,  but 
they  have  long  hair.  We  have  lately 
seen  one,  whose  name  is  John  Lee, 
a Lascar,  from  Anjengo,  situated  in 
the  torrid  zone,  in  N.  lat.  7°,  whose 
skin  is  as  black  as  that  of  the  gene- 
rality of  negroes,  but  his  hair  is  long ; 
his  nose  not  flat  nor  broad ; his  lips 
not  thick ; and  his  mouth  not  pro- 
jecting. We  are  informed  by  a gen- 
tleman who  has  been  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  that  some  of  the  inhabitants 
are  as  black  as  jet.  This  is,  therefore, 
a striking  proof  that  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  the  nature  of  the  hair,  and  the 
form  of  the  body,  do  not  depend  upon 
the  same  cause. 

The  long  ornamental  hair  of  the 
head,  beard,  &c.  in  the  human  species, 
exhibits  a gradation  in  the  same  line 
as  the  other  marks  of  distinction. — 
The  European  has  the  longest  hair; 


much  as  the  native  Africans  ; perhaps 
their  woolly  fleece  would  absorb  it  in 
large  quantity,  and  give  them  cold.” 
All  animals  that  are  covered  with  wool, 
seem  to  suffer  more  in  rainy  wet  sea- 
sons, than  those  animals  that  are 
covered  with  hair. 


next  to  him,  the  Asiatic;  then  the 
American;  and  lastly,  the  African. 
Even  the  natives  of  Africa  manifest 
various  degrees  in  this  respect;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  shortest  hairs 
and  deepest-coloured  skins  always  ac- 
company each  other.  We  have  seen 
many  negroes,  of  a jet-black,  whose 
hair  might  have  been  drawn  out  three 
or  four  inches  long,  and  have  formed 
a short  queue ; and  we  have  seen 
others,  of  a yellowish  complexion, 
whose  hair  was  no  longer  than  the 
frize  or  nap  upon  cloth.  These  last, 
in  respect  to  their  persons  and  their 
intellects,  appeared  to  us  to  be  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and 
much  to  resemble  the  Hottentots,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Thunberg. 

Dr.  Sparmann,  who  speaks  more 
favourably  of  the  Hottentots  than  most 
authors,  says — “ The  hair  of  the  head 
is  black  and  frizzled,  though  not  very 
close;  and  has  so  much  the  appear- 
ance of  wool,  that  it  would  be  taken 
for  it,  were  it  not  for  its  harshness. 
They  have  but  seldom  any  appearance 
of  beard,  or  hair  upon  other  parts  of 
their  bodies,  such  as  are  seen  upon 
Europeans;  and  when  any  thing  of 
this  kind  happens  to  be  visible,  it  is 
always  very  trifling,  and  generally  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  on  the  head.” — 
We  have  particular  instances  of  the 
hair  on  the  head  growing  in  large 
quantities,  and  to  a very  great  length 
in  Europeans,  especially  in  the  warmer 
climates. — An  Italian  lady  was  shewn 
at  Astley’s  Theatre,  in  London,  in  the 
year  1792,  whose  hair  was  so  long 
that  it  trailed  on  the  ground  when 
she  stood  upright.  Gemelli  Careri 
remarks,  “ that  the  Greek  women, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople,  have  extremely  fine 
hair ; but  those  whose  hair  descends 
to  their  heels,  are  less  regular  in  their 
features.” — Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague, in  her  letters  from  Turkey,  in 
speaking  of  the  Turkish  women,  makes 
frequent  mention  of  the  very  great 
quantity  and  length  of  their  fine  hair, 
which  reaches  to  their  heels; — of  their 
white  skins, — black  eyes, — and  most 
beautiful  complexions.  Many  of  the 
Chinese  have  long  hair,  hanging  to 
the  ground.  There  is  at  this  time  in 
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London,  from  Canton  in  China,  a 
man  whose  hair  reaches  to  the  ground 
when  he  stands  upright,  though  he 
is  a person  of  full  stature.  Canton 
is  in  the  torrid  zone,  in  N.  lat.  25°. 

Notwithstanding  the  hair  of  the 
head  in  general  grows  longer  in  warm 
climates  than  in  cold  ones,  there  are 
instances  of  its  growing  to  a great 
length  in  a temperate  climate. — In 
one  instance,  that  of  a Prussian  soldier, 
the  hair  was  so  long  as  to  trail  upon 
the  ground.  We  have  seen  an  English 
lady,  (the  wife  of  a theatrical  gen- 
tleman,) whose  hair  is  six  feet  in  length, 
and  weighs  upwards  of  three  pounds, 
without  that  part  which  is  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  head  ; — its  colour  is 
of  a light  brown. — The  lady’s  stature 
is  about  five  feet  five  inches,  and  she 
is  rather  inclined  to  corpulency. 

The  fine  long  flowing  hair  appears 
to  be  given  for  ornament.  The  Uni- 
versal Parent  has  bestowed  it  upon  but 
few  animals,  and  those  of  the  noblest 
kind : — upon  man,  the  chief  of  the 
creation — upon  the  majestic  lion,  the 
king  of  the  forest — and  upon  that  most 
beautiful  and  useful  domestic  animal, 
the  horse. 

It  is  presumed,  that  from  what  has 
been  already  said,  it  will  be  fully  un- 
derstood, how  much  the  varieties  in 
the  growth  of  the  hair  ol  the  head 
depends  on  the  climate.  But  as  the 
wool  of  sheep  has  a near  affinity  to 
hair,  and  as  it  has  been  said  by  some 
to  be  materially  altered  by  climate, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  this  also 
a subject  of  our  enquiry. 

Button  asserts,  that  our  sheep,  when 
transplanted  into  warmer  countries, 
such  as  Guinea,  lose  their  wool,  and 
become  covered  with  hair.  The  same 
circumstance  is  related  in  the  “ Report 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company.  Dr.  Pallas  says,  that  the 
extremes  of  lieat  and  cold,  alike  tend 
to  render  the  fleece  coarse  and  hairy ; 
and  he  quotes  a fact,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Demanert,  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  sheep  in  Guinea;  one 
of  which  carries  wool,  and  the  other, 
a thin  coat  of  hair  only,  resembling 
goats’  hair. 

The  same  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
India.  Dr.  Wright,  however,  who 


lived  many  years  in  Jamaica,  speaking 
of  the  opinion  that  the  wool  of  sheep 
becomes  more  hairy  in  warm  climates, 
says,  that  in  the  West  India  islands, 
it  is  true,  there  is  to  be  found  a breed 
of  sheep,  the  origin  of  which  he  has 
not  been  able  to  trace,  that  carry  very 
thin  fleeces  of  a coarse  shaggy  kind  of 
wool ; which  circumstance,  he  thinks, 
may  naturally  have  given  rise  to  the 
report.  But  he  never  observed  a sheep 
that  had  been  brought  from  England, 
that  ever  carried  wool  of  the  same  sort 
with  those  native  sheep ; on  the  con- 
trary, though  he  has  known  them 
live  there  several  years,  these  English 
sheep  carried  the  same  kind  of  close 
burly  fleece  that  is  common  in  this 
country;  and,  in  as  far  as  he  could 
observe,  it  was  equally  free  from  hairs. 

In  order  to  determine  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  and  to  ascertain  the  dif- 
ferences betwixt  the  hair  of  animals 
and  the  wool  of  sheep,  Dr.  Anderson 
has  made  a considerable  number  of 
experiments  and  observations.  After 
taking  notice,  that  although  the  wool 
of  sheep  and  the  hair  of  animals  are 
alike  annual  productions,  the  doctor 
observes,  that  they  differ  in  the 
following  particular:  the  former  is 
shed  all  at  once,  and  leaves  the  ani- 
mal bare;  whilst  the  latter  falls  off 
more  gradually,  by  which  the  old  and 
new  hairs  become  blended  together. 
He  then  remarks  an  important  dif- 
ference between  wool  and  hair;  that 
the  latter  is  generally  of  an  uniform 
thickness  throughout  its  whole  length; 
or,  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is 
that  it  is  smallest  at  the  point;  where- 
as the  former  is  always  variable  in 
the  thickness  of  its  filament  through- 
out its  whole  length;  and  in  general 
is  considerably  thicker  towards  the 
points  than  towards  the  roots — these 
facts  clearly  shewing  that  wool  grows 
by  having  the  part  next  the  root  pro- 
truded, and  not  by  a prolongation  of 
the  extremity ; and  that  the  thickest 
part  of  the  fibre  grows  in  summer, 
and  the  smallest  in  winter.  This  lat- 
ter conclusion  was  confirmed  by  a 
variety  of  experiments,  all  of  which 
proved  that  the  growing  part  of  the 
fibre  varies  in  thickness  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  season  ; being  thickest 
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in  summer,  smaller  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn, and  smallest  of  all  in  winter. 
From  this  it  may  perhaps  be  fairly  in- 
ferred, that  wool  must  be  coarser  in  a 
warm  climate,  and  finer  in  a cold  one, 
within  certain  degrees: — a fact  by  no 
means  generally  understood. 

So  far  then  is  the  opinion  from  be- 
ing just,  that  the  short,  curled,  woolly 
hair  of  the  negroes  is  owing  to  cli- 
mate, that  if  we  allow  an  affinity  be- 
tween the  growth  of  wool  and  hair, 
and  assume  that  the  varieties  of  the 
latter  depend  entirely  on  climate,  we 
might  expect  to  find  the  hair  of  ne- 
groes as  long  and  thicker  than  that 
of  Europeans.  In  dogs,  we  find  that 
climate  has  not  much  effect 3 for  dif- 
ferent kinds  have  retained  their  pecu- 
liar coats,  for  centuries  past,  in  the 
same  climate. 

Perennial  hair,  annual  hair,  and 
wool,  seem  to  be  three  distinct  pro- 
ductions, essentially  different  from 
each  other. — Of  the  perennial  hair, 
there  are  various  species  3 as  that  up- 
on the  head  of  an  European,  that 
upon  the  chin,  and  on  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  hair  of  the  negroes’ 
head  seems  to  be  a different  species 
from  the  European  hair,  and  not  a 
variety  occasioned  by  any  difference 
of  climate,  or  from  any  peculiar  mode 
of  living,  dependant  on  their  want  of 
civilization. 


DR.  THOMAS’S  OPINIONS  ON 
FLUOR  ALBUS,  OR  WHITES. 


This  disease  is  marked  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a thin  Avhite  or  yellow 
matter  from  the  uterus  and  vagina,  at- 
tended likewise  with  some  degree  of 
foetor,  smarting  in  making  water, 
pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  anorexia, 
and  atrophy.  In  some  cases  the  dis- 
charge is  of  so  acrid  a nature,  as  to 
produce  effects  on  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  woman,  somewhat 
similar  to  venereal  matter,  giving  rise 
to  excoriations  about  the  glans  penis 
and  preputium,  and  occasioning  a 
weeping  from  the  urethra. 

To  distinguish  fluor  albus  from 
gonorrhoea,  it  will  be  very  necessary 


to  attend  to  the  symptoms.  In  the 
latter  the  running  is  constant,  but  in 
small  quantity ; there  is  much  heat  of 
urine,  itching  of  the  pudenda,  swell- 
ing of  the  labia,  increased  inclination 
to  venery,  and  very  frequently  an  en- 
largement of  the  glands  in  the  groin  3 
whereas  in  the  former  the  discharge 
is  irregular,  comes  away  often  in  large 
lumps,  and  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  is  neither  preceded  by,  nor  ac- 
companied with,  any  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  pudenda. 

Immoderate  coition,  injury  done 
to  the  parts  by  difficult  and  tedious 
labours,  frequent  miscarriages,  immo- 
derate flowings  of  the  menses,  profuse 
evacuations,  poor  diet,  an  inactive 
and  sedentary  life,  and  other  causes 
giving  rise  to  general  debility,  or  to  a 
laxity  of  the  parts  more  immediately 
concerned,  are  those  which  usually 
produce  whites,  vulgarly  so  called 
from  the  discharge  being  commonly 
of  that  colour. 

Fluor  albus  in  some  cases  indicates 
that  there  is  a disposition  to  disease  in 
the  uterus,  or  parts  connected  with  it, 
especially  where  the  quantity  of  dis- 
charge is  very  copious,  and  its  quality 
highly  acrimonious.  By  some  the 
disorder  has  been  considered  as  never 
arising  from  debility  of  the  system, 
but  as  being  always  a primary  affec- 
tion of  the  uterus,  or  produced  by  a 
change  in  the  structure,  position,  or 
actions  of  the  neighbouring  parts, 
such  change  being  the  effect  of  na- 
tural or  morbid  causes.*  Delicate 
women  with  lax  fibres,  who  remove 
from  a cold  climate  to  a warm  one, 
are,  however,  to  my  knowledge,  very 
apt  to  be  attacked  with  it,  without 
the  parts  having  previously  sustained 
any  kind  of  injury. 

The  disease  shows  itself  by  an  irre- 
gular discharge,  from  the  uterus  and 
vagina,  of  a fluid,  which  in  different 
women  varies  much  in  colour,  being 
of  a white,  green,  yellow,  or  brown 
hue.  In  the  beginning  it  is  however 
most  usually  white  and  pellucid,  and 


* See  Observations  on  the  Diseases 
of  Females,  by  C.  M.  Clarke. 
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in  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  ac- 
quires the  various  discolourations,  and 
different  degrees  of  acrimony ; from 
whence  proceeds  a slight  smarting  in 
making  water.  Besides  the  discharge, 
the  patient  is  frequently  afflicted  with 
severe  and  constant  pains  in  the  back 
and  loins,  loss  of  strength,  failure  of 
appetite,  pain  in  the  stomach,  dejec- 
tion of  spirits,  paleness  of  the  counte- 
nance, chilliness,  and  languor. 

The  sleep  is  disturbed  by  fearful 
dreams,  and  affords  but  little  refresh- 
ment. The  woman  becomes  pale  and 
emaciated,  her  eyes  are  dull,  and  a 
flushing  of  the  face  is  alternated  by  a 
ghastly  paleness.  In  process  of  time, 
the  feet  and  ancles  swell,  palpitations 
and  a difficulty  of  respiration  are  ex- 
perienced ; the  mind  is  dejected,  ap- 
prehensive, and  occasionally  affected 
with  melancholy.  Very  frequently 
the  functions  of  generation  are  greatly 
injured,  and  sterility  is  often  the  con- 
sequence thereof.  Hysteria  also,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  is  generally  a 
concomitant  of  fluor  albus,  the  urine 
is  turbid,  and  the  menstrual  discharge 
is  sometimes  scanty,  and  even  sup- 
pressed ; at  others,  it  is  too  copious, 
irregular,  or  attended  with  much  pain. 

The  disease  is  seldom  removed  but 
by  artificial  means ; and  where  these 
are  long  deferred,  it  proceeds  to  waste 
the  constitution  with  accumulating 
mischief.  Every  symptom  becomes 
highly  aggravated,  the  eye-lids  and 
face  swell,  are  bloated  and  disfigured, 
the  body  is  wasted  and  debilitated, 
and  hectic  fever,  with  its  doleful  train, 
and  dropsy  in  every  form,  supervene 
and  terminate  a miserable  existence. 
In  some  cases  prolapsus  uteri  and  ul- 
cerations are  to  be  met  with. 

Where  fluor  albus  terminates  in 
death,  the  internal  surface  of  the  ute- 
rus appears  on  dissection  to  be  pale, 
flabby,  and  relaxed. 

The  proper  indications  of  cure  to 
be  observed  in  fluor  albus  seem  to  be 
to  increase  the  action  of  the  absorbents 
of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  by  restoring 
the  tone  of  the  parts;  to  correct  the 
acrimony  of  the  discharge,  diminish 
its  quantity,  and  alleviate  other  ur- 
gent and  distressing  symptoms;  and 
thirdly,  to  strengthen  the  system  when 


the  disease  is  complicated  with  gene- 
ral debility  and  relaxation. 

The  first  of  these  intentions  is  to  be 
effected  by  astringents  administered 
by  the  mouth,  and  likewise  thrown 
up  into  the  vagina  and  uterus  in  the 
form  of  injections,  as  follows : — 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm ; 
Of  superacetate  of  lead,  ten  grains ; 
Of  distilled  water,  one  pint. 

Mix  them  for  an  injection. 

Or, 

Take  of  decoction  of  oak-bark,  one 
pint; 

Of  alum,  one  drachm. 

Mix  them. 

Or, 

Take  of  oak-gall,  bruised,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Of  hot  water,  two  pints. 

Alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  gum  kino, 
and  catechu,  are  the  astringents  which 
are  most  employed  as  internal  reme- 
dies ; and  these  may  be  given  either 
separately  or  combined  with  some  to- 
nic, such  as  the  Cinchona,  bitters,  cha- 
lybeates,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  ; toge- 
ther with  partial  cold  bathing,  by 
sprinkling  or  sponging  the  loins  and 
thighs  with  cold  water ; as  follows : — 

Take  of  alum,  powdered,  two  drachms; 
Of  raspings  of  nutmeg,  half  a 
drachm ; 

Of  catechu,  powdered,  one  drm. ; 
Of  powder  of  Peruvian  bark,  half 
an  ounce ; 

Of  syrup  of  ginger,  a sufficiency 
to  form  a lectuary. 

Of  which  let  the  bulk  of  a walnut  be 
taken  thrice  a day. 

Or, 

Take  of  extract  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Of  gum  kino,  of  each  a drachm ; 
Of  alum,  half  a drachm ; 

Of  raspings  of  nutmeg,  a scruple ; 
Of  syrup,  a sufficiency  to  form 
the  mass. 

Divide  this  into  thirty-six  pills,  and 
let  three  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  washing  them  down  with  a tea- 
cupful  of  lime-water. 
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Or, 

Take  of  alum,  pulverized,  ten  grains; 
Of  catechu,  five  grains; 

Of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  grain ; 
Of  confection  of  roses,  a suffi- 
ciency to  form  a bolus. 

This  may  be  taken  three  times  a 
day. 

Besides  astringents,  it  has  been  usual 
to  employ,  in  this  disease,  such  stimu- 
lating medicines  as  are  most  com- 
monly determined  to  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, which,  from  their  vicinity  to 
the  uterus,  have  often  been  found  to 
afford  considerable  relief.  Turpen- 
tine and  other  balsams,  such  as  the 
balsam  of  copaiba,  Canada  turpentine, 
with  many  more  of  a like  nature,  have 
been  used  on  the  occasion,  as  fol- 
lows : — - 

Take  of  common  turpentine,  two 
drachms ; 

Of  powder  of  Peruvian  bark,  six 
drachms ; 

Of  powder  of  gentian,  two  drms.; 
Of  honey,  one  ounce. 

Make  them  into  an  electuary,  and 
take  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  twice  or 
thrice  a day. 

Or, 

Take  of  Canada  turpentine,  two  drms.; 
Of  powder  of  rhubarb,  one  drm.; 
Of  compound  powder  of  cinna- 
mon, half  a drachm. 

Mix  them  together,  and  let  fifty  pills 
be  formed  out  of  the  mass,  of  which 
the  patient  may  take  from  two  to 
three,  twice  a day. 

Or, 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  half  a drm. ; 
Of  powdered  catechu,  two  drms. ; 
Of  balsam  of  copaiba,  a suffi- 
ciency. 

Form  forty  pills,  and  let  two  or  three 
be  taken  morning  and  evening. 

The  tincture  of  Spanish  fly  has  like- 
wise been  much  administered  with  the 
same  view ; and,  indeed,  in  several 
obstinate  cases  I have  given  it  with 
much  advantage.  It  may  be  joined 
with  balsam  of  copaiba,  as  follows : — 


Take  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  two  drms. ; 

The  yolk  of  an  egg ; 

Let  them  be  well  mixed  together  in 
a marble  mortar,  and  gradually  add. 

Of  pure  water,  seven  ounces ; 

Of  clarified  honey,  half  an  ounce ; 

Of  tincture  of  Spanish  fly,  one 
drachm ; 

Mix  them,  and  take  two  dessert-spoon- 
fuls thrice  a day. 

Or  else  it  may  be  joined  with  some 
tonic,  such  as  the  following : — 

Take  of  the  compound  infusion  of 
gentian,  one  ounce ; 

Of  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark,  two 
drachms ; 

Of  tincture  of  Spanish  fly,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty- four  drops. 
Mix  them.  — This  draught  may  be 
taken  three  times  a day. 

The  application  of  a blister  to  the 
sacrum  has  in  some  cases  been  attended 
with  advantage. 

Stimulating  the  intestines  and  rectum 
by  giving  small  doses  of  rhubarb,  or 
the  pills  of  aloes  with  myrrh,  every 
night  on  going  to  bed,  for  a consi- 
derable length  of  time,  has  likewise 
been  found  serviceable. 

Gentle  emetics  have  also  been  sup- 
posed to  be  of  singular  utility  in  fluor 
albus,  not  only  by  cleansing  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  and  making  a re- 
vulsion of  the  humours  from  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  body,  but  likewise 
by  their  exciting  all  the  powers  of  the 
constitution  to  a more  vigorous  ac- 
tion. 

To  answer  the  second  intention,  of 
correcting  the  acrimony  of  the  dis- 
charge and  lessening  its  quantity,  a 
diligent  attention  must  be  paid  to 
cleanliness,  by  washing  the  parts  fre- 
quently with  cold  water,  or  a little 
milk  and  water,  and  then  throwing 
astringent  injections  up  the  vagina. — - 
These  may  consist  of  a strong  infusion 
of  green  tea,  or  a solution  of  alum,  or 
sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  of  the  latter  to  a pint  of  water, 
or  the  decoction  of  oak-bark.  When 
there  are  excoriations,  either  externally 
or  internally,  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis, 
diluted  sufficiently  with  water,  may 
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be  employed  as  a wash.  Injecting 
frequently  with  the  same,  in  those  cases 
when  any  of  the  symptoms  of  an  in- 
flammatory action  are  present,  or 
where  a cancerous  state  of  the  uterus 
is  suspected,  will  be  attended  with 
considerable  advantage. 

The  pains  in  the  back  and  loins 
are  to  be  relieved  by  enveloping  them 
with  the  compound  pitch  plaster, 
spread  upon  coarse  linen  or  leather, 
and  by  avoiding  a standing  posture 
of  long  continuance,  much  walking, 
dancing,  or  other  violent  exertion. 

Languor,  debility,  and  faintings  are 
to  be  obviated  by  a generous  nutritive 
diet,  consisting  of  milk,  with  isinglass 
boiled  up  in  it,  blanc-mange,  jellies, 
eggs,  sago,  gelatinous  broths,  and  light 
meats,  together  with  cordial  medicines, 
but  more  particularly  port  wine. 

To  strengthen  the  general  system, 
where  the  disease  is  complicated  with 
universal  debility,  besides  the  restora- 
tive means  just  mentioned,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  bitters  of  an  astringent 
and  stomachic  nature,  as  the  Cinchona 
bark,  preparations  of  steel,  the  use 
of  mineral  waters,  cold  bathing,  (both 
topical  and  general,)  and  other  tonics. 

Women  that  are  afflicted  with  fluor 
albus  should  avoid  all  the  remote 
causes  of  the  disease,  and  by  no 
means  indulge  in  the  use  of  tea  or 
other  warm  slops  of  a relaxing  nature ; 
they  should  lie  on  a mattrass  in  pre- 
ference to  a feather-bed ; they  should 
avoid  too  free  an  indulgence  in  sensual 
gratification ; and  they  should  rise 
early,  and  take  such  daily  exercise  as 
their  strength  will  admit,  particularly 
on  horseback.  Where  there  is  much 
languor,  with  a considerable  degree 
of  chilliness,  it  is  probable  that  fric- 
tions with  flannels  might  afford  some 
• relief.  In  winter  they  ought  to  wear 
a flannel  shift  or  sliders. 


HABITUAL  COSTIVENESS. 


Costiveness  is  to  be  considered  ei- 
ther as  constitutional  or  symptomatic ; 
but  in  general  it  prevails  as  the  latter. 
The  word  implies  a retention  of  the 
excrement,  accompanied  with  an  un- 
VOL.  II. 


usual  hardness  and  dryness,  so  as  to 
render  the  evacuation  difficult,  and 
sometimes  painful. 

Sedentary  persons  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  complaint,  especially 
those  of  a sanguineous  and  choleric 
temperament,  or  who  are  subject  to 
hypochondriac  affections,  the  gout, 
acute  fevers,  and  a diseased  state  of 
the  liver  and  spleen. 

Costiveness  is  frequently  occasioned 
by  neglecting  the  usual  time  of  going 
to  stool,  and  checking  the  natural  ten- 
dency to  those  salutary  excretions; 
by  an  extraordinary  heat  of  the  body, 
and  copious  sweats ; by  receiving  into 
the  stomach  a larger  proportion  of 
solid  food  than  is  proper  for  the  quan- 
tity of  fluids  swallowed ; by  a free 
use  of  opium;  and  by  taking  food 
that  is  dry,  heating,  and  difficult  of 
digestion.  Drinking  freely  and  fre- 
quently of  port  wine  may  likewise 
occasion  costiveness, 

W itli  the  defect  of  stools  there  some- 
times exist  nausea,  want  of  appetite, 
flatulency,  pains  in  the  head,  and  a 
degree  of  febrile  heat. 

The  disease  is  to  be  obviated  by  an 
attention  to  diet;  by  observing  cer- 
tain regular  periods  for  soliciting  mo- 
tions ; and,  where  these  fail,  by  having 
recourse  to  laxatives. 

The  diet  of  such  as  are  of  a costive 
habit  ought  to  consist  a good  deal  of 
vegetables  and  ripe  fruits,  and  their 
ordinary  drink  of  malt  liquors. 

With  respect  to  the  second  object 
to  be  attended  to,  a habit  of  regularity 
should  be  endeavoured  to  be  esta- 
blished, by  the  person’s  going  at  a 
certain  hour  or  hours  each  day,  and 
making  proper  efforts  at  each  period 
for  promoting  an  evacuation.  If  a 
natural  inclination  arises  at  any  time, 
this  ought  likewise  to  be  encouraged. 

The  laxatives  most  proper  for  ob- 
viating costiveness  are  those  which 
afford  the  least  irritation,  but  which 
will  at  the  same  time  procure  one 
or  two  motions  daily ; such  as  the 
following : — 

Take  of  compound  rhubarb  pills,  fif- 
teen grains; 

Divide  il  into  three  pills  for  a dose. 
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Or, 

Take  of  tartrate  of  potass,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Of  manna,  two  drachms ; 

Of  hot  water,  three  ounces ; 

Of  tincture  of  jalap,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them,  and  let  the  half  be  taken 
for  a dose. 

Or, 

Take  of  infusion  of  senna,  five  ounces; 

Of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Of  syrup  of  buckthorn,  two 
drachms. 

Mix  them.  — Three  table  - spoonfuls 
may  be  taken  for  a dose,  and  the  same 
quantity  be  repeated  in  three  hours, 
if  the  bowels  are  not  sufficiently  moved. 

Or, 

Take  of  castor  oil,  six  drachms,  for 
a dose. 

Or, 

Take  of  electuary  of  senna,  two  ounces ; 

Of  supertartrate  of  potass,  two 
drachms ; 

Of  powdered  jalap,  one  drachm; 

Of  syrup  of  ginger,  a sufficiency 
to  form  an  electuary, 

Of  which  let  the  bulk  of  a walnut  be 
taken  occasionally  at  bed -time. 

Persons  of  a costive  habit  of  body, 
and  particularly  pregnant  women,  are 
very  apt  to  make  use  of  Anderson’s 
pills,  which  are  composed  wholly  of 
aloes,  with  a little  oil  of  aniseed  to 
prevent  the  griping  effect  of  the  for- 
mer ; and  indeed  these  pills  have  ac- 
quired an  extensive  reputation.  In 
phlegmatic  constitutions  they  may  be 
used  with  some  advantage  possibly ; 
but  in  pregnant  women,  or  those  of 
a bilious  habit,  where  the  bowels  are 
naturally  irritable,  they  cannot  fail  to 
do  harm.  Their  operation  is  confined 
in  a great  measure  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectum,  and  they  are  thereby 
apt  to  induce  piles.  The  use  of  every 
purgative  medicine,  moreover,  creates 
a necessity  for  its  repetition,  and  by 
this  repetition  the  bowels  lose  their 
energy,  their  delicate  nerves  become 
torpid  to  the  stimulus  of  the  food  and 
drink,  and  the  secretions  formed  from 


them.  A natural  discharge  of  the 
contents  of  the  bowels  ought  there- 
fore to  be  solicited  by  those  of  a cos- 
tive habit,  in  preference  to  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  any  kind  of  purgative 
whatever. 

In  cases  of  obstinate  costiveness,  a 
caution  presents  itself  respecting  active 
purgatives,  which,  by  irritating  the 
intestine  above  the  obstructed  part 
when  the  obstructing  matter  is  too 
large  to  pass  the  narrowed  channel, 
must  inevitably  increase  the  mischief. 

In  those  cases  where  inveterate  cos- 
tiveness has  once  taken  place,  and  the 
usual  simple  remedies  have  proved 
abortive,  carbon  or  charcoal,  divested 
of  heat,  has  been  administered  with 
some  success.  It  is  reported  to  have 
procured  the  desired  relief  in  every 
instance.  Three  drachms  of  it,  finely 
levigated,  may  be  mixed  with  three 
ounces  of  the  lenative  electuary,  adding 
about  two  drachms  of  the  carbonate 
of  soda.  Of  this  mixture,  from  half 
an  ounce  to  one  ounce  may  be  taken 
as  circumstances  require. 

In  some  cases  of  very  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness, where  every  variety  of  pur- 
gatives, both  by  the  mouth  and  clyster, 
fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  the 
warm  bath,  and  pure  quicksilver,  have 
failed,  the  spirits  of  turpentine  has 
been  known  to  remove  the  obstruction, 
and  act  freely  on  the  bowels. 

Costiveness  is  frequently  occasioned 
by  a stricture  or  strictures  in  the  rec- 
tum or  some  higher  portion  of  the  in- 
testinal tube , there  are  few  cases,  how- 
ever, of  the  former  nature,  w’hich  will 
not  yield  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
rectum  bougie.  They  are  made  like 
the  wax  urethra  bougie,  or  of  sponge 
coated  with  wax,  or  they  are  tubes  of 
elastic  gum,  or  of  metal.  Another 
mode  of  distending  the  rectum  is  by 
the  introduction  of  a gut  of  six  or 
eight  inches  in  length,  which  gut  is 
afterwards  to  be  filled  slowly  with 
some  tepid  fluid  by  means  of  a syringe. 
The  distended  gut  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a bougie,  and  is  particularly 
useful  when  we  are  desirous  of  dis- 
tending the  rectum  fully,  without  pro- 
ducing to  the  same  extent  a like  effect 
on  the  anus. 

To  prevent  any  accumulation  of  faecal 
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matter  in  the  intestines,  and  melt 
down  into  a fluid  form  what  would 
not  pass  through  the  strictured  part, 
gentle  purgative  medicines,  regularly- 
taken,  assisted  occasionally  by  emol- 
lient clysters,  will  be  highly  proper. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  SALTS  AMONG 
THE  CHINESE. 


The  salt  called  by  the  Chinese,  Heuen- 
mung-fun,  is  distinctly  the  sulphat  of 
soda,  the  salt  named  after  Glauber, 
the  German  chemist,  who  discovered 
it,  in  examining  the  residuum  of  the 
decomposition  of  common  salt  by- 
means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

This  admirable  salt  of  Glauber,  as 
it  was  styled  in  Europe,  where  it  has 
not  yet  been  known  two  centuries, 
(for  1646  was  the  era  of  Glauber,) 
became  famous  in  China,  about  twelve 
centuries  ago.  But  there  are  slight 
notices  of  the  Puh-sean-leen-ne,  or 
“ mother  of  saltpetre,”  being  formed 
by  artificial  means  into  chrystals,  and 
taken  as  a medicine  in  the  Materia 
Medica  of  Shin-nung,  the  divine  hus- 
bandman, who  lived  4900  years  ago. 

The  notoriety  of  the  sulphat  of  soda 
in  China  was  occasioned  by  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance: — The  emperor 
Tang-ming-hwang-te,  having  heard 
that  in  the  southern  mountains  there 
lived  a Taousze,  or  disciple  of  the 
chemical  or  alchemical  school  of 
Laou-tsze,  summoned  him  to  court, 
and  inquired  of  him  the  means  by 
which  he  had  attained  so  great  an  age. 
The  alchymist,  whose  name  was  Lew- 
heuen-chin,  attributed  his  longivity  to 
the  use  of  the  admirable  salt  of  Glau- 
ber, or  the  Heuen-ming-fun  of  China, 
which  takes  part  of  its  name  from  the 
aged  alchymist,  as  the  sulphat  of  soda 
did  for  a long  time  from  its  discoverer. 

The  virtues  attributed  to  this  me- 
dicine are  the  removing  a sensation 
of  heat  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  a 
parched  feeling  in  the  mouth,  re- 
moving obstructions  in  any  of  the 
viscera,  swellings,  and  so  forth,  by  its 
purgative  qualities ; or  in  one  word, 
it  possesses  cathartic  and  diuretic  qua- 
lities of  the  most  salubrious  tendency, 
being  a most  effectual  cleanser  and 


purifier  of  the  system.  Those  who 
take  this  medicine,  says  the  original, 
need  never  fear  any  illness. 

The  aged  alchymist  said  to  the 
emperor  that  he  could  cure  by  it  a 
hundred  and  twenty  forms  of  disease ; 
and  two  pages  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
are  filled  by  a rehearsal  of  their  names. 
From  the  attention  of  the  emperor  to 
the  subject,  the  sulphate  of  soda  in 
China  was  called  the  yu-yo,  the  royal 
medicine  j and  pih-lung-fun,  white 
dragon  (an  imperial)  powder,  was  an 
appellation  given  to  it  by  the  court- 
physicians. 

Its  high  reputation  made  it  a sort 
of  fashionable  Cheltenham  salts,  and 
induced  some  persons  to  use  it  con- 
stantly and  to  excess,  which  brought 
upon  it  the  reproach  of  one  medical 
writer ; but  in  time  it  found  and 
maintains  its  proper  place  in  the 
Materia  Medica.  In  the  West  also, 
we  believe  it  is  no  uncommon  case 
for  medicinal  substances  to  be  over- 
praised, neglected,  and  revived  by 
turns. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A CASE  OF 
DISEASE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 


RELATED  BY  A DISCIPLE  OF  THE 
CLINICAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
BOLOGNA. 


About  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  the  student  S.  G.  born  of  healthy 
parents,  and  of  a moderately  robust 
temperament,  after  some  gymnastic 
exercises,  in  which  he  engaged  to  an 
immoderate  degree  in  early  life,  was 
suddenly  affected  with  spitting  of 
blood,  and  many  were  the  pounds  of 
blood  that  he  spat  from  his  lungs. 
In  the  treatment  of  his  disease,  the 
most  prompt  contra-stimulant  reme- 
dies were  resorted  to;  bleeding  was 
frequently  repeated,  with  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  use  of  ice,  sulphuric 
acid,  ipecacuanha,  &c.  and  with  such 
constancy  and  courage,  that  he  might 
consider  it  certain  that  it  was  by 
that  alone  that  he  had  escaped  from 
the  danger  he  had  undergone.  Forty 
days  after  the  cure  of  the  former  af- 
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fection,  he  had  a relapse,  which  was 
also  removed  by  the  same  means. 

Although  he  afterwards  took  great 
care  of  his  health,  he  could  not 
escape  a catarrh  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  cold  in  winter.  He  returned 
again  to  this  Clinical  Institutiori, 
where  he  had  formerly  been  rescued 
from  death,  but  it  was  in  vain  : the 
use  of  antimonials,  of  the  lauro-cera- 
sus,  ipecacuanha,  lichen,  poligala,  &c. 
produced  no  benefit.  The  cough  con- 
' tinued;  became  more  obstinate ; some 
febrile  action  came  on  at  the  turn  of 
the  evening,  and  he  became  mani- 
festly emaciated  in  person.  From 
these  symptoms,  and  from  the  in- 
efficacy of  the  medicines  employed, 
which  were  sufficient  evidences  for 
the  supposition  of  organic  lesion, 
there  appeared  reason  to  believe  that 
consumption,  so  frequently  the  con- 
sequence of  spitting  of  blood,  now 
existed.  But,  although  the  symptoms 
led  to  this  fatal  conclusion,  there  were 
no  new  indications  for  the  mode  of 
treatment : the  continuance  of  the 
method  already  employed  was  only 
insisted  on. 

The  best  writers  on  this  disease  con- 
fess that  they  have  witnessed  in  those 
who  have  died  of  that  disease,  the 
lungs  inflamed,  with  suppuration,  ul- 
ceration, &c.  but  never  to  have  found 
an  opposite  condition ; and  from  this 
consideration,  we  permitted  the  pa- 
tient to  take  such  food,  as  without 
aggravating  the  disease,  might  afford 
to  him  light  and  necessary  nutriment. 
But  all  these  means  were  used  in  vain ; 
it  already  acquired  the  state  which 
necessarily  ends  in  destruction.  It 
was  very  afflicting  to  see  this  unhappy 
fellow,  a short  time  since  in  vigorous 
health,  become  so  soon  reduced,  and 
so  early  in  life  fall  into  extreme  lan- 
guor; his  countenance  showing  the 
paleness  of  death ; his  body  cold  ; his 
skin  of  a wTaxen  colour;  his  pulse 
almost  extinct,  though  showing  very 
slight  signs  of  febrile  action.  Nothing 
indicated  inflammation  in  any  part ; 
the  only  evident  signs,  we  may  in- 
deed say,  of  disease,  were  the  very 
gentle  progress  of  decline,  the  lan- 
guid voice,  and  great  difficulty  of  re- 
spiration. But  what  opposite  appear- 


ances to  such  languor  of  action  pre- 
sented themselves  on  dissection  of  the 
body!  The  lungs  showed  the  cha- 
racters of  violent  inflammation;  the 
whole  of  their  surface  and  the  most 
intimate  parts  of  their  parenchyma- 
tous structure,  was  of  a red  colour, 
as  if  injected  with  minium;  and 
they  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the 
chest  and  to  the  diaphragm,  by  re- 
cent and  still  fresh  bands  and  vege- 
tations. A person  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  state  in  which  the  patient  had 
been,  would  have  necessarily  believed 
those  organs  to  have  been  those  of 
a robust  athletic  man,  who  had  died 
in  the  early  stage  of  a most  acute 
attack  of  pueumonia.  I believe  that, 
by  reasoning  on  those  circumstances, 
two  conclusions  may  be  drawn,  which 
accord  so  well  with  the  maxims  of  the 
new  doctrine,  that  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  desolating  privation  of  physio- 
logical vigour,  partial  phlogosis  may 
arise,  be  maintained,  and  increase 
until  it  destroys  the  structure  of  the 
organ  it  affects ; and  that  it  is  wrong 
to  argue  that  all  diagnostic  judgment 
should  be  formed  from  the  external 
appearances ; for  what  has  been  de- 
scribed shows  clearly  that  the  greatest 
decline  of  physiological  power  of  the 
general  system,  and  a most  violent 
degree  of  local  inflammation  inter- 
nally, may  be  combined. 


DINNERS  OF  HEALTH. 


BY  THE  BEST  JUDGE  OF  THE  AGE. 


Be  content  with  one  dish;  from  want 
of  submission  to  this  salutary  rule  of 
temperance,  as  many  men  dig  the 
grave  with  their  teeth  as  with  the 
tankard ; drunkenness  is  deplorably 
destructive,  but  her  demurer  sister, 
gluttony,  destroys  a hundred  to  her 
one. 

Instinct  generally  speaks  pretty 
plainly  to  those  whose  instruments  of 
digestion  are  in  a delicate  state,  and 
is  an  infinitely  surer  guide,  than  any 
dietetic  rules  that  can  be  contrived. 

That  the'  food  which  we  fancy  most 
generally  sits  easiest  on  the  stomach. 
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is  a fact  which  the  experience  of 
almost  every  individual  can  confirm. 

The  functions  of  digestion  go  on 
merrily,  when  exercised  by  aliment 
which  the  stomach  asks  for;  they  often 
labour  in  vain,  when  we  eat  merely 
because  it  is  the  usual  hour  of  dining, 
or  out  of  necessity,  to  amuse  the  gas- 
tric juices,  and  “ lull  the  grinding 
stomach’s  hungry  rage.” 

To  affirm  that  any  thing  is  whole- 
some or  unwholeeome,  without  con- 
sidering the  subject  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  it  bears  relation, 
and  the  unaccountable  peculiarities  of 
different  constitutions,  is,  with  sub- 
mission, talking  nonsense. 

Let  every  man  consult  his  stomach; 
to  eat  and  drink  such  things,  and  in 
such  quantities,  as  agree  with  that 
perfectly  well,  is  wholesome  for  him 
whilst  they  continue  to  do  so:*  that 
which  satisfies  and  refreshes  us,  and 
causes  no  uneasiness  after,  may  safely 
be  taken  in  moderation  whenever  the 
appetite  is  keen — whether  it  be  at 
dinner  or  supper. 

What  we  have  been  longest  used 
to,  is  most  likely  to  agree  with  us 
best. 

The  wholesomeness,  &c.  of  all  food, 
depends  very  much  on  the  quality  of 
it,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  cooked. 

Those  who  are  poor  in  health, 
must  live  as  they  can;  the  less  sti- 
mulus any  of  us  use  the  better,  pro- 
vided it  be  sufficient  to  properly  carry 
on  the  circulation : I sometimes  hold 
it  lawful  to  excite  appetite  when  it 
is  feeble  by  age,  or  debilitated  by 
indisposition. 

Those  stimuli  which  support  the 
circulation  at  the  least  expense  of 
nervous  irritation,  and  afford  the 
greatest  quantity  of  nutriment,  must 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  stomach, 
when  it  demands  restorative  diet. 

A healthful  impetus  may  be  given 


* “ It  is  surprising  how  much  the 
condition  and  disposition  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  will  vary  in  the 
same  person  at  different  times.”— 
Whytt  on  the  Nerves,  p.  127. 


to  the  system  by  a well-seasoned 
soup,  or  a restorative  ragout,  at  half 
the  expense  to  the  machinery  of  life, 
than  by  the 'use  of  those  spirituous 
stimuli,  which  fan  a feverish  fire — 
exciting  action  without  supplying  the 
expenditure  of  the  principle  produc- 
ing it,  and  merely  quicken  the  circu- 
lation for  a few  minutes,  without 
contributing  any  material  to  feed  the 
lamp  of  life,  which,  if  it  be  origi- 
nally or  organically  defective,  or  is 
impaired  by  time  or  disease,  will 
sometimes  not  burn  brightly,  unless  it 
be  supplied  with  the  best  oil,  and 
trimmed  in  the  most  skilful  man- 
ner. 

Good  mock  turtle  will  agree  with 
weak  stomachs  surprisingly  well;  so 
will  that  made  by  Birch  in  Cornhill, 
and  by  Kay  at  Albion  House,  Alders- 
gate- street.  This  excellent  soup  is 
frequently  ordered  for  dyspeptic  pa- 
tients, by  the  senior  physician  to  one 
of  the  largest  hospitals  in  this  metro- 
polis ; as  a man  of  science  and  ta- 
lent, certainly  in  as  high  estimation  as 
any  of  his  cotemporaries. 

Ox -tail  soup  and  giblet  soup,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Kirchener,  are  very 
agreeable  extempore  restoratives,  so 
easy  of  digestion,  that  they  are  a sine- 
cure to  the  stomach,  and  give  very  little 
trouble  to  chylopoietic  organs;  those 
whose  teeth  are  defective,  and  those 
whose  circulation  is  below  par,  will 
find  them  acceptable  food.  “ Experto 
crede,”  the  reader  will  remember  Bag- 
livi’s  chapter  “ de  Idolis  Medicorum,” 
wherein  he  tells  us,  that  “ Physicians 
always  prescribe  to  others,  what  they 
like  themselves.”  The  learned  Man- 
deville  has  favoured  us  with  five  pages 
on  the  incomparable  invigorating  vir- 
tues of  stock-fish ! a kind  of  cod  which 
is  dried  without  being  salted. 

The  best  answers  to  all  inquiries 
about  the  wholesomes , are  the  follow- 
ing questions: — “ Do  you  like  it?” 
“ Does  it  agree  with  you  ?” — “ Then 
eat  in  moderation,  and  you  cannot  do 
wrong.” 

Those  who  have  long  lived  luxuri- 
ously, to  be  sufficiently  nourished, 
must  be  regularly  supplied  with  food 
that  is  nutritive,  and  drink  that  is 
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stimulating* — spice  and  wine  are  as 
needful  to  the  bon  vivant  of  a cer- 
tain age,  as  its  mother’s  milk  is  to  a 
new-born  babe. 

The  decrease  of  the  energy  of  life 
arises  from  the  decrease  of  the  action 
of  the  organs  of  the  body,  especially 
those  of  digestion,  which  in  early  life 
is  so  intense  and  perfect,  that  a child, 
after  its  common  unexcitant  meal  of 
bread  and  milk,  is  as  hilarious  and 
frolicsome  as  an  adult  person  is  after  a 
certain  quantity  of  roast  beef  and  port. 

The  infirm  stomachs  of  invalids  re- 
quire a little  indulgence  like  other 
bad  instruments,  they  often  want  oil- 
ing, and  screwing,  and  winding  up, 
and  adjusting  with  the  utmost  care, 
to  keep  them  in  tolerable  order ; and 
will  receive  the  most  salutary  stimulus 
from  now  and  then  making  a full  meal 
of  a favourite  dish.  This  is  not  a 
singular  notion  of  my  own,  though  it 
may  not  exactly  agree  with  the  fasti- 
'dious  fancy  of  Dr.  Sangrado’s  disci- 
ples, that  starvation  and  phlebotomy 
are  sovereign  remedies  for  all  disorders. 

Those  philanthropic  physicians, 
Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merry- 
man,  hold  the  same  doctrine  as  the 
author  of  “ the  Cook’s  Oracle.” 

As  excessive  eating  and  drinking  is 
certainly  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
the  disorders  of  the  rich,  so  privation 
is  the  common  source  of  complaints 
among  the  poor  ; the  cause  of  the  one 
is  the  cure  of  the  other,  but  where 


* “ Many  people,  to  be  sufficiently 
nourished,  must  be  supplied  with  food 
exceedingly  stimulating.” — Struve's 
Asthenology,  8vo.  1801,  p.  280. 

f “ Whoever  dreameth  that  no  sick 
man  should  be  allured  to  meat,  by  de- 
lightful and  pleasant  sauces,  seemeth 
as  froward  and  fantastical  as  he  that 
would  never  whet  his  knife. 

“ Why  hath  nature  brought  forth 
such  a variety  of  herbs,  roots,  spices, 
&c.  fit  for  nothing  but  sauces,  &c.  but 
that  by  them  the  sick  should  be  al- 
lured to  feed  ? 

“ Abstinence  is  as  dangerous  as  ful- 
ness and  satiety  is  inconvenient.” — 
Dr.  Moffett  on  Foods , 12mo,  1746, 
p.  343. ' 


one  of  the  latter  dies  of  want,  how 
many  thousands  of  the  former  are  de- 
stroyed by  indigestion ! 

If  strong  spices  and  savoury  herbs 
excite  appetite,  they  (in  an  increased 
ratio)  accelerate  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  and  hurry  the  food  through 
the  alimentary  canal  too  rapidly  to 
allow  the  absorbents  to  do  their  work 
properly. 

Salt  is  “ aliorum  condimentorum, 
condimentum,”  and  the  most  salubri- 
ous and  easily  obtainable  relish  which 
nature  has  given  us  to  give  sapidity  to 
other  substances ; and  has  this  ad- 
vantage over  all  other  sauces,  that  if 
taken  to  excess,  it  carries  its  remedy 
with  it  in  its  aperient  quality. 

We  suspect  that  most  mischief  is 
done  by  the  immoderate  and  con- 
stant use  of  the  common  condiments. 
We  have  seen  some  puritanical  folks 
who  are  for  ever  boasting  that  “ they 
never  touch  made  dishes,  &c,”  (one 
would  suppose  they  had  the  tongue  of 
Pityllus,*)  so  be-d§vil  every  morsel 
they  put  into  their  mouth  with  pep- 
per and  mustard,  &c.  that  they  made 
their  common  food  ten  times  more 
piquante  than  the  burn-gullet  bonne 
bouche  of  an  eastern  nabob,  or  a 
broiled  devil,  enveloped  in  “ veritable 
Sauce  d’Enfer.” 

We  do  not  condemn  the  moderate 
use  of  spices,  but  the  constant  and  ex- 
cessive abuse  of  them,  by  which  the 
papillary  nerves  of  the  tongue  become 
so  blunted,  that  in  a little  time  they 
lose  all  relish  for  useful  nourishing 
food,  and  the  epicure  is  punished  with 
all  the  sufferings  of  incessant  and  in- 
curable indigestion,  perturbed  sleep, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  night-mare, 
&c.  &c.  However,  enough  has  been 
written  by  a thousand  cautionists,  to 
convince  any  rational  creature  of  the 
advantage  resulting  to  both  the  body 


* “ This  gentleman  had  so  cold  a 
stomach,  (saith  Suidas,)  that  he  made 
a sheath  for  his  tongue,  that  he  might 
swallow  down  his  pottage  scalding 
hot;  yea,  I myself  have  known  a 
Shropshire  gentleman  of  the  like  qua- 
lity ! ! !” — Dr.  Moffett  on  Foods , 4to. 
1655,  p.  287. 
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and  the  mind  from  a simple  and  fru- 
gal fare.  The  great  secret  of  health 
and  longevity  is  to  keep  up  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  stomach. 

No  regimen*  can  be  contrived  that 
will  suit  every  body. 

“ Try  all  the  bounties  of  this  fertile 
globe, 

There  is  not  such  a salutary  food 
As  suits  with  every  stomach.” 

DR.  ARMSTRONG. 

“ I knew  a black  servant  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  an  Indian  merchant  in  America, 
who  was  fond  of  soup  made  of  rattle- 


*  “The  chyle  appears  to  be  of  the 
same  nature,  from  whatever  aliment  it 
has  been  extracted;  if  the  medical 
people  in  different  countries  were  ques- 
tioned, each  would  probably  approve 
of  the  diet  used  in  their  own,  and 
would  find  plausible  arguments  to 
prove  its  superiority,  with  numerous 
and  admirable  examples  among  their 
countrymen  in  support  of  their  theory. 

“ An  Englishman  would  probably 
be  of  opinion  that  wheat-bread,  and 
a large  portion  of  animal  food,  gives 
the  strongest  and  most  substantial 
nourishment. 

“ An  Irishman,  or  a Scotsman, 
would  probably  maintain  that  a small 
portion  of  animal  food,  with  plenty 
of  potatoes  and  oatmeal,  is  far  better 
adapted  to  form  a vigorous  and  hardy 
race.  The  Laplanders  live  almost  en- 
tirely upon  animal  food,  the  Hindoos, 
Gentoos,  &c.  never  taste  any  thing 
but  vegetables,” — Moore  s Mat.  Med. 
p.  70. 

“ In  the  course  of  a few  years  the 
produce  of  several  acres  of  land,  and 
a number  of  large  oxen,  and  many 
tuns  of  liquor,  are  consumed  by  one 
individual ; whilst  he  continues  nearly 
the  same,  whether  he  drinks  the  pure 
stream,  or  beverage  the  most  skilfully 
compounded ; whether  he  feeds  on  a 
variety  of  articles  produced  from  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  or 
confines  himself  to  one  particular  sub- 
stance ; and  whether  his  food  is  pre- 
pared in  the  most  simple  manner,  or 


snakes,  in  which  the  head,  without 
any  regard  to  the  poison,  was  boiled 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  animal.” — 
Dr).  G.  Fordyce  on  Digestion , &c. 
8vo.  1791,  p.  119. 

No  food  is  so  delicious  that  it 
pleases  all  palates;  nothing  can  be 
more  correct  than  the  old  adage, 
“ One  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s 
poison.” 

It  would  be  as  difficult  for  a Lap- 
lander, or  an  earth-eating  Ottomaque, 
to  convince  our  good  citizens  that 
train  oil  and  gutter-mud  is  a more  ele- 
gant relish  than  their  favourite  turtle, 
as  for  the  former  to  fancy  that  Kay’s 
or  Birch’s  soup  can  be  as  agreeable  as 
the  grease  and  garbage  which  custom 
has  taught  them  to  think  delicious. 

We  all  think  that  is  the  best  which 
we  relish  best,  and  which  agrees  best 
with  our  stomach : in  this,  reason  and 
fashion,  all-powerful  as  they  are  on 
most  occasions,  yield  to  the  imperative 
caprices  of  the  palate. 


by  the  most  refined  and  artificial 
modes  that  luxury  has  invented.”— 
Code  of  Health , vol.  i.  p.  402. 

Facts  relative  to  Diet. — “ Doctor 
B.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  informed 
me  that  he  himself,  when  a journey- 
man printer,  lived  a fortnight  on  bread 
and  water,  at  the  rate  of  ten  penny- 
worth of  break  per  week,  and  that  he 
found  himself  stout  and  hearty  with 
this  diet.” 

“By  Sir  John  Pringle  I was  told, 
that  he  knew  a lady,  now  ninety  years 
of  age,  who  ate  only  the  pure  fat  of 
meat.” 

“ Dr.  Cirelli  says,  that  the  Neapo- 
litan physicians  frequently  allow  their 
patients,  in  fevers,  nothing  but  water 
for  forty  days  together.” — Dr.  Stark 
on  Diet , 8fc.  4to.  1788,  p.  92,  a work 
well  worth  the  purchase  of  any  per- 
son curious  upon  this  subject.  As  is 
also  Dr.  Bryan  Robinson  on  Food 
and  Discharges  of  Human  Bodies . 
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EAU  MEDICINALE,  AND  RHU- 
BARB, IN  THE  CURE  OF  GOUT. 


BY  B.  G.  BURROUGHS,  ESQ.  CLIFTON. 


Of  the  many  thousand  remedies  for 
diseases  offered  to  the  world  by  em- 
pirics, how  very  few  of  the  number 
have  been  found  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
faculty,  notwithstanding  the  bombast 
and  the  promises  of  infallibility  which 
have  accompanied  the  introduction  of 
these  nostrums ; and  I question  whe- 
ther any  one  has  been  so  generally 
successful  as  to  answer  the  character 
given  of  it.  If  any  one,  in  a reason- 
able degree  only,  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial, thousands  must  have  failed ; for 
we  find  the  diseases  for  which  the 
greatest  number  of  specifics  have  been 
from  time  to  time  announced,  are  still 
in  as  much  force  as  ever,  if  not  more 
so;  such  as  scrofula,  gout,  and  con- 
sumption. The  continuance  and  wide- 
spreading  destruction  of  these  diseases, 
notwithstanding  the  numberless  reme- 
dies and  the  numberless  persons  that 
have  proffered  to  cure  them,  in  the 
last  fifty  years  only,  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  inefficacy  of  every  thing 
which  has  hitherto  been  discovered 
for  these  maladies. 

We  should  therefore  receive  with 
proper  caution  any  new  proposal  for 
the  slight-of-hand  cure  of  these  com- 
plaints— I say,  with  proper  caution, 
because,  in  many  attempts  to  cure  dis- 
eases in  an  empirical  way,  a great 
deal  of  mischief  must  oftentimes  have 
been  done,  and  many  lives  lost;  it 
therefore  behoves  the  faculty  not  to 
give  their  countenance  hastily  to  any 
empirical  measures  that  may  possibly 
produce  a recurrence  of  these  evils. 

Some  time  ago  a medicine  for  the 
cure  of  gout  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  called  eau  medicinale,  which 
at  present  has  great  reputation,  and  has 
therefore  excited  considerable  interest. 
From  this  it  will  soon  meet  with  exten- 
sive application ; and  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  doing  all  the  harm,  as 
well  as  to  ascertain  all  the  good  it  may 
do,  I think  it  may  be  serving  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  profession,  to 
collect  and  make  known  as  many  facts 


as  possible  relative  to  this  medicine  5 
and  if  every  medical  gentleman  would 
contribute  his  portion  of  experience, 
all  the  information  necessary  would 
soon  be  obtained,  and  we  should  soon 
be  able  to  decide  to  what  degree  of 
praise  it  is  entitled — whether,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  a medicine  generally 
useful,  and  under  what  circumstances 
of  disease  it  should  be  given,  or  whe- 
ther, upon  the  whole,  it  is  hurtful, 
and  ought  to  be  discountenanced.  In- 
formation of  this  kind,  coming  from 
persons  no  way  interested  in  the  sale 
of  the  remedy,  would  have  con- 
siderable weight,  and  might  become 
highly  beneficial.  Considering  the 
high  character  of  the  medicine,  and 
the  many  that  must  already  have  had 
recourse  to  it  from  this  circumstance, 
I am  surprized  that  so  little  has  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  its  merits  in  the 
medical  periodical  publications.  I 
have  had  only  two  arthritic  patients 
that  have  tried  this  medicine,  and  I 
freely  give  my  experience  of  its  opera- 
tion in  these  cases ; at  the  same  time 
hoping  that  others  who  have  had 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  trying 
its  powers,  and  who  are  therefore  bet- 
ter able  to  appreciate  its  worth,  will 
indulge  us  with  the  benefit  of  their 
knowledge. 

Sir  E.  H.  an  Irish  baronet  at  this 
place,  aged  about  seventy  years,  was 
the  first  person  that  I had  seen  taking 
it.  He  had  been  troubled  with  gout 
at  various  periods  during  thirty  years, 
of  which  disease  distorted  joints  bore 
the  most  ample  testimony ; indepen- 
dently, however,  of  these  appearances, 
his  body  exhibited  no  mark  of  disor- 
der, and  for  his  time  of  life  might  be 
considered  healthy  and  strong.  The 
attack  of  gout,  in  which  he  began  with 
the  eau  medicinale,  was  exceedingly 
severe,  and  pretty  general,  attacking 
ancles,  knees,  and  elbows.  In  this 
state,  with  much  avidity  he  took  half 
a bottle  of  this  medicine;  but  not 
finding  any  amendment  from  this 
dose,  after  an  interval  of  six  hours,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  remaining  por- 
tion. This,  however,  soon  began  to 
have  effect,  and  operated  most  power- 
fully by  all  the  secretions,  occasioning 
at  the  same  time  violent  vomiting. 
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purging,  sweating,  and  acting  no 
less  violently  by  the  kidneys.  These 
powerful  effects  continued  without  in- 
termission for  at  least  forty-eight  hours, 
when  the  patient  became  exhausted  to 
the  very  last  extremity,  and  at  the 
time  my  interference  was  requested, 
appeared  almost  lifeless;  body  mo- 
tionless, and  covered  with  a cold 
moisture ; voice  nearly  inaudible,  and 
the  powers  of  perception  scarcely  re- 
maining. By  diligent  and  unremit- 
ting attention,  however,  with  the  aid 
of  warm  Madeira  and  cordials,  the  ex- 
hausted powers  were  supported,  and 
at  length  raised;  but  the  patient  long 
remained  in  a state  of  considerable 
weakness,  and  his  convalescence  was 
for  some  time  doubtful.  It  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  say,  that  this  fit  of 
gout  was  completely  removed  by  this 
violent  process, — a cure  which  almost 
cost  the  patient  his  life.  In  one  par- 
ticular, perhaps,  the  patient  erred, 
and  that  was  by  taking  the  second 
dose  too  soon  after  the  first.  The 
period  between  each  it  may  be  thought 
should  have  been  longer  than  six 
hours ; but  it  should,  be  remembered, 
that  the  pamphlet  published  on  its 
merits,  states,  that  some  persons  take  a 
whole  bottle  at  a time; — how  then 
are  the  public  to  discriminate  when 
they  should  take  a larger  or  a smaller 
quantity  ? The  baronet  certainly  had 
some  prudence  in  the  matter ; for  he 
did  not  take  the  remaining  half  bottle 
until  a lapse  of  six  hours  had  given 
him  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
would  produce  no  effect.  Had  he  un- 
fortunately taken  the  contents  of  a 
whole  phial  in  the  first  instance,  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
never  would  have  recovered  the  shock. 
I have  stated  so  much,  to  shew  that 
the  medicine  is  very  powerful,  and 
that  great  care  and  attention  is  neces- 
sary in  the  use  of  it,  and  that  patients 
disposed  to  try  it  should,  in  the  be- 
ginning, measure  their  way  very  care- 
fully. 

My  second  patient  was  Mr.  Barry, 
a very  respectable  watch-maker  of  this 
place,  in  whom  this  medicine  pro- 
duced the  most  alarming  effects,  with 
a very  considerable  aggravation  of 
gout ; and  as  the  cure  was  particularly 
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interesting,  I requested  him  to  furnish 
me  with  the  particulars,  in  order  that 
I might  have  a correct  and  faithful 
document  of  all  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  use  of  the  eau  medicinale. 
The  following  statement,  drawn  up 
by  himself,  he  was  kind  enough  to 
send  me. 

“ About  the  middle  of  January, 
1811,1  was  threatened  with  symptoms 
which  generally  portend  a regular  fit 
of  gout;  its  violence,  however,  did 
not,  as  on  most  preceding  occasions, 
increase  in  any  particular  part,  so  as 
to  deprive  me  of  rest,  or  cause  actual 
confinement,  till  about  the  23d,  when 
the  attacks  in  the  stomach  becoming 
much  more  frequent  and  formidable, 
I determined  on  taking  the  celebrated 
eau  medicinale,  two  bottles  of  which 
1 had  long  kept  by  me  for  that  pur- 
pose. I began  with  half  a bottle, 
which  for  two  hours  seemed  to  pro- 
duce little  or  no  effect.  I then  felt 
considerable  pain  in  the  head,  whether 
of  real  gout,  or  the  effect  of  the  medi- 
cine, I cannot  say : this  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  delirium,  afterwards  a great 
nausea  on  the  stomach,  purging,  and 
sickness,  but  not  the  smallest  disposi- 
tion to  perspire.  This  continued  eight 
or  ten  hours,  when  I began  to  expect 
the  wished-for  relief,  of  which  I had 
so  long  and  so  confidently  flattered 
myself  the  medicine  would  afford  me; 
but,  alas!  I found  the  disorder  increas- 
ing, both  as  to  extent  and  virulence, 
and  after  a lapse  of  four  or  five  days, 
I took  the  other  half-bottle,  with, 
however*  no  other  effect  than  a nausea 
of  much  less  duration  than  the  former, 
still  however  without  the  wished-for 
success.  Being  then  apprehensive  that 
I had  not  taken  a sufficient  dose,  I re- 
solved, after  a similar  interval,  to  tgke 
the  remaining  whole  bottle  at  once, 
which  had  much  the  same  effect  in 
every  particular  as  the  first  half-bottle, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
sickness  was  of  much  longer  continu- 
ance, but  not  sufficiently  violent  to 
enable  me  to  vomit  without  great  diffi- 
culty. The  nausea  on  the  stomach 
remained  for  several  days,  and  the 
gout  there,  as  welhas  in  the  extremi- 
ties, evidently  gaining  upon  me,  pre- 
sented no  other  appearance  or  feeling 
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than  that  I must  shortly  sink  under  it. 
Much  about  this  time  there  appeared 
all  over  my  body  an  eruption  resem- 
bling very  much  the  measles ; but.  as 
I had  had  that  disorder  many  years 
before,  I concluded  it  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  medicine.  A few 
days  after  this  I was  seized  in  bed  very 
suddenly  with  a copious  spitting  of 
blood,  attended  with  a wheezing  from 
the  throat,  and  coughing,  which  for  a 
while  threatened  suffocation ; this,  it 
is  supposed,  must  have  arisen  from  the 
rupture  of  some  vessels  about  the  lungs, 
by  efforts  made  during  the  sickness  to 
vomit. 

“ The  haemorrhage  continued  to 
return  in  an  alarming  degree,  at  inter- 
vals, for  a week  or  ten  days,  till,  weak- 
ened by  its  frequent  recurrence,  and 
apprehensive,  if  longer  neglected,  it 
would  lead  to  the  most  dangerous 
consequences,  I called  in  two  medical 
gentlemen  to  my  assistance,  by  whose 
skill  and  attention  I was  soon  restored 
to  a state  of  rapid  recovery.” 

Here  is  a very  clear  and  able  de- 
scription of  a violent  fit  of  gout,  in 
which  the  eau  medicinale  had  a very 
fair  trial,  and  wherein  it  not  only 
completely  failed,  but  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a considerable  aggravation 
of  the  complaint,  and  with  symptoms 
threatening  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger— delirium,  violent  vomiting,  in- 
tense pain,  the  body  covered  with 
eruptions,  and  accompanied  with  feel- 
ings and  appearances  as  if  he  had 
been  poisoned ; to  these  succeeded  an 
alarming  bleeding  from  tjie  lungs, 
placing  his  life  for  many  days  in  a 
state  of  imminent  danger.  The  pa- 
tient had  often  had  attacks  of  the  gout 
that  were  fully  as  violent  as  this  in 
the  commencement,  but  were  never 
followed  by  such  distressing  and  alarm- 
ing symptoms  as  appeared  on  this 
occasion ; it  is  therefore  but  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  the  very  unusual 
disturbance  in  his  system  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  remedy.  How  far  to 
refer  the  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs 
to  it,  may  perhaps  appear  difficult, 
unless  we  suppose  there  may  have 
been  some  translation  of  gout  to  that 
part,  as  well  as  to  the  stomach  and 
head,  or  perhaps  some  vessel  may 


have  been  ruptured  in  the  lungs  from 
the  violent  straining  in  vomiting.— 
Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  effect  was 
productive  of  great  danger  and  alarm. 

I shall  not  attempt  any  reasoning 
on  the  operation  of  the  medicine,  but 
leave  that  for  more  able  hands  to  do ; 
but  I cannot  help  remarking  the  simi- 
larity of  its  effects  with  that  of  some 
vegetable  poisons,  in  its  violent  ope- 
ration on  the  stomach,  succeeded  by 
a sort  of  nettle-rash  eruption  over  the 
whole  body,  which  frequently  hap- 
pens also  after  what  is  vulgarly  called 
a surfeit ; that  is",  when  that  organ  is 
violently  disturbed  by  any  thing  that 
powerfully  disagrees  with  it.  I have 
now  given  the  whole  of  my  expe- 
rience of  the  powers  of  the  eau  me- 
dicinale, and  hope  that  others,  who 
have  had  more  opportunities  of  seeing 
it  tried,  will  be  tempted  to  favour  us 
with  any  information  which  they  may 
be  able  to  communicate,  in  order  that 
such  a -stock  of  knowledge,  with  re- 
gard to  this  medicine,  may  be  accu- 
mulated, that  the  faculty  at  large  may 
be  able  to  decide  upon  its  merits, 
and  thereby  be  enabled,  if  generally 
beneficial,  to  employ  it,  or  if  other- 
wise, to  restrain  the  destruction  it  may 
occasion.  The  impression  on  my 
mind  at  present,  from  these  trials,  is 
by  no  means  favourable  to  its  general 
adoption. 

While  I am  on  the  subject  of  gout 
and  its  remedies,  I cannot  help  ex- 
pressing here  the  pleasure  I received 
from  reading,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Home  and  Mr.  Brande  on  magnesia, 
for  the  relief  of  calculous  complaints. 
Its  modus  operandi  appears  to  be,  by 
preventing  the  formation  of  uric  acid; 
and  from  the  result  of  their  experi- 
ments, it  appears,  in  several  instances, 
to  possess  a greater  power  in  dimi- 
nishing this  acid  than  any  of  the 
other  alkalies,  though  these  were  em- 
ployed very  largely.  I think  that  this 
is  a discovery  of  great  importance, 
both  to  those  troubled  with  calculous 
complaints,  and  to  those  concerned  in 
their  treatment.  But  the  interest  I 
felt  in  their  experiments  arose  from 
this  circumstance, — that  in  their  treat- 
ment of  one  nephritic  patient  with 
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magnesia,  who  was  also  a very  gouty 
subject,  (a  very  common  occurrence,) 
they  remarked,  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  gout  from  the 
time  of  the  last  attack,  which  was 
more  than  a year  back,  a longer  in- 
terval of  ease  than  the  patient  had 
experienced  for  the  last  six  years.  I 
believe,  but  for  the  latter  observation 
of  the  remarkable  exemption  from 
gout,  which  the  patient  experienced 
during  and  after  the  use  of  magnesia, 
that  Mr.  Brande’s  paper  would  have 
passed  through  my  hands  without 
making  any  great  impression  on  my 
mind,  but  their  remarks  here  are  so 
analogous  with  my  own  experience 
of  the  utility  of  magnesia  in  the 
prevention  of  gout,  that  my  attention 
was  completely  arrested. 

Since  it  has  been  lately  suspected 
that  gout  has  arisen  from  a re- 
dundancy of  a peculiar  acid,  termed 
uric  acid,  the  alkalies  have  been  em- 
ployed pretty  freely  for  gout,  parti- 
cularly soda;  and  I believe  it  has 
been  used  in  many  cases  with  con- 
siderable advantage.  But  I have  re- 
peatedly found  the  daily  and  con- 
tinued use  of  magnesia  still  more  be- 
neficial ; and  patients,  during  its  use, 
have  enjoyed  so  wonderful  an  ex- 
emption from  gout,  that  they  could 
scarcely  attribute  their  relief  to  a 
remedy  apparently  so  unimportant ; 
and  many  more  would  have  shared 
its  advantages,  by  a freedom  from 
the  disease,  had  their  faith  in  the 
means  been  sufficient  to  have  kept 
them  to  its  regular  use  ; but  from  a 
want  of  this,  they  were  not  so  for- 
tunate. The  ingenious  Mr.  Home,  to 
whom  the  public  and  profession  are 
so  much  indebted,  considers  the  su- 
periority of  magnesia  over  the  other 
alkalies,  in  the  prevention  of  uric  acid, 
to  consist  in  its  insolubility  in  water, 
as  it  thereby  remains  longer  in  the 
stomach,  and  gives  it  a greater  op- 
portunity of  combining  with  an  acid, 
while  the  other  alkalies,  from  their 
solubility  in  water,  are  carried  very 
rapidly  into  the  circulation.  But 
leaving  the  theory  of  its  operation  out 
of  the  question,  Mr.  Home  and  Mr. 
Brande  have  given  us  great  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  does  generally  exert 


a greater  power  in  preventing  the 
formation  of  uric  acid,  than  any 
other  medicine  we  are  at  present 
acquainted  with;  and  if  gout  does 
at  all  depend  on  the  presence  of  this 
acid,  it  is  surely  of  great  importance 
to  know  the  best  means  of  correct- 
ing it,  as  we  are  thereby  enabled  to 
keep  off,  if  not  cure,  a complaint 
that  makes  so  many  people  dupes  to 
almost  every  empiric  pretending  to 
cure  gout.  I have  generally  ordered 
my  gouty  patients  to  take  regularly 
twice  every  day,  more  particularly  in 
the  intervals  of  the  disease,  as  much 
magnesia,  sometimes  joined  with  a 
small  quantity  of  rhubarb,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  grains,  and  a grain  or 
two  of  ginger,  as  their  bowels  will 
admit.  If  this  plan  is  regularly  and 
constantly  adhered  to,  I feel  very 
confident  that  arthritic  patients  will 
receive  much  benefit,  and  not  only 
greater  freedom  from  gout,  but  also 
from  calculous  diseases,  in  which  this 
medicine  was  so  beneficial,  as  appears 
by  the  experiments  of  the  gentlemen  be- 
fore-mentioned— these  complaints  ge- 
nerally arising  from  the  same  causes, 
and  frequently  occurring  also  with 
the  gout  in  the  same  subject.  It 
will  also  have  another  recommenda- 
tion to  the  gouty  from  this  considera- 
tion, that  they  will  be  under  less  ne- 
cessity of  submitting  to  restraints  in 
eating  and  drinking,  than  they  can 
possibly  be  under  by  any  other  system  ; 
for  this  medicine  is  better  calculated 
for  counteracting  dyspeptic  complaints 
than  almost  any  other,  and  when  com- 
bined with  a small  quantity  of  rhu- 
barb and  ginger,  forms  one  of  the  very 
best  remedies  for  strengthening  the 
digestive  organs,  that  we  are  at  pre- 
sent acquainted  with — an  object  of  no 
small  importance  in  gout. 


PRECEPTS. 


BY  DR.  KIRCHINER. 


Not  one  constitution  in  a thousand 
is  so  happily  constructed,  or  is  con- 
stantly in  such  perfect  adjustment, 
that  the  operations  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  (on  which  every  other  move- 
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ment  of  the  system  depends)  proceed 
with  healthful  regularity. 

The  following  hints  will  point  out 
to  the  reader  how  to  employ  art  to 
afford  that  assistance  to  nature,  which 
in  indisposition  and  age  is  so  often 
required,  and  will  teach  him  to  coun- 
teract, in  the  most  prompt  and  agree- 
able manner,  the  effects  of  those  acci- 
dental deviations  from  strict  tempe- 
rance, which  sometimes  overcome  the 
most  abstemious  philosopher,  when 
the  seducing  charms  of  conviviality 
tempt  him  to  forego  the  prudent 
maxims  of  his  cooler  moments. 

They  will  help  those  who  have 
delicate  constitutions,  to  obtain  their 
fair  share  of  health  and  strength,  and 
instruct  the  weak  so  to  economize  the 
powers  they  have,  that  they  may  en- 
joy life  as  well  as  the  strong. 

To  humour  that  desire  for  the  mar- 
vellous, which  is  so  universal  in  me- 
dical (as  well  as  in  other)  matters,  the 
makers  of  aperient  pills  generally  se- 
lect the  most  drastic  purgatives,  which 
operating  considerably  in  a dose  of 
a few  grains,  excite  admiration  in  the 
patient,  and  faith  in  their  powers,  in 
proportion  as  a small  dose  produces 
a great  effect,  who  seldom  considers 
how  irritating  such  materials  must 
be,  and  consequently  how  injurious 
to  a stomach  in  a state  of  debility,  and 
perhaps  deranged  by  indulging  appe- 
tite beyond  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion. 

Indigestion  will  sometimes  overtake 
the  most  experienced  epicure ; when 
the  -gustatory  nerves  are  in  good  hu- 
mour, hunger  and  savoury  viands  will 
sometimes  seduce  the  tongue  of  a 
i(  Grand  Gourmand”  to  betray  the 
interest  of  his  stomach*  in  spite  of  his 
brains. 

“ The  veriest  hermit  in  the  nation 
May  yield,  heaven  knows,  to  strong 
temptation.” 

On  such  an  unfortunate  occasion, 


* “ The  human  stomach  is  capa- 
ble, in  the  adult,  of  containing  about 
three  quarts  of  water jB  l u m en  b a ch's 
Physiology,  p.  145. 


whether  the  intestinal  commotion  be 
excited  by  having  eaten  too  much  or 
too  strong  food,  lie  down,  have  your 
tea  early  after  dinner,  and  drink  it 
warm. 

This  is  a hint  to  help  the  invalid, 
whose  digestion  is  so  delicate  that 
it  is  sometimes  disordered  by  a meal 
of  the  strictest  temperance.  If  the 
anxiety,  &c.  about  the  stomach  does 
not  speedily  abate,  apply  the  stomach 
warmer.  This  valuable  companion 
to  aged  and  gouty  subjects,  may  be 
procured  at  No.  58,  Haymarket. 

A certain  degree  of  heat  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  excite  and  support 
a regular  process  of  digestion.  W hen 
the  circulation  is  languid,  and  the 
food  difficult  of  solution,  in  aged  per- 
sons and  invalids,  external  heat  will 
considerably  assist  concoction,  and  the 
application  of  this  calefacient  concave 
will  enable  the  digestive  organs  to 
overcome  refractory  materials,  and 
convert  them  into  laudable  chyle. 

Unless  the  constitution  is  so  con- 
foundedly debilitated,  that  the  circu- 
lation cannot  run  alone,  abstinence* 
is  the  easiest,  cheapest,  and  best  cure 
for  the  disorders  which  arise  from 
indigestion  or  intemperance.  I do 
not  mean  what  Celsus  calls  the  first 
degree  of  it,  “ when  the  sick  man  takes 
nothing,”  but  the  second,  “ when  he 
takes  nothing  but  what  he  ought.” 

The  chylopoietic  organs  are  uncom- 
fortable when  entirely  unoccupied; 
when  the  stomach  is  too  tired  to  work, 
and  too  weak  to  be  employed  on  ac- 
tual service,  it  desires  something  to 
be  introduced  to  it,  that  will  enter- 
tain it  till  it  recovers  energy. 

After  intemperate  feasting  one  day, 
let  the  food  of  the  following  day  be 
liquid,  or  of  such  materials  as  are  easy 
of  solution. 

Various  expedients  have  been  re- 
commended for  preventing  and  re- 


* “ By  adopting  an  abstinent  plan 
of  diet,  even  to  a degree  that  produces 
a sensation  of  want  in  the  system,  we 
do  that,  which  is  most  likely  to  create 
appetite,  and  increase  the  powers  of 
digestion.” — Abcrntthy's  Surg.  Obs. 
p.  68. 
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lieving  disorders  arising  from  too  co- 
pious libations  of  “the  regal  purple 
stream.” 

When  a good  fellow  has  been  sa- 
crificing rather  too  liberally  at  the 
shrine  of  the  jolly  god,  the  best  re- 
medy to  help  the  stomach  to  get  rid 
of  its  burthen,  is  to  take  for  supper 
some  gruel,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  Epsom 
salt  in  it;  or  two  or  three  rhubarb 
pills,  which  some  gastropholists  take 
as  a provocative  to  appetite,  about  an 
hour  before  dinner. 

Some  persons  take  as  a sequitur  a 
drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Others  a tea-spoonful  of  magnesia. 
When  immediate  relief  is  required, 
never  take  this  uncertain  medicine, 
which,  if  the  stomach  has  no  acid 
ready,  will  remain  inert;  it  must  be 
taken  only  when  heart-burn  and  symp- 
toms of  acidity  are  manifest. 

As  a finale  to  the  day  of  the  feast, 
or  the  overture  to  the  day  after,  take 
two  drachms  of  Epsom  salt  in  half  a 
pint  of  beef-tea,  or  some  tincture  of 
rhubarb  in  hot  water  ; the  first  thing 
to  be  done,  is  to  endeavour  to  get  rid 
of  the  offending  material. 

A breakfast  of  beef-tea*  is  an  ex- 
cellent restorative.  When  the  languor 
following  hard  drinking  is  very  dis- 
tressing, indulge  in  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture; nothing  relieves  it  so  effectually, 


* To  make  beef  or  mutton  tea. — 
Cut  a pound  of  lean  gravy-meat  into 
thin  slices,  put  it  into  a quart  and 
half  a pint  of  cold  water,  set  it  over  a 
gentle  fire  where  it  will  become  gra- 
dually warm;  when  the  scum  rises 
catch  it,  cover  the  saucepan  close,  and 
let  it  continue  boiling  for  about  two 
hours;  skim  the  fat  off,  strain  it  through 
a sieve  or  a napkin,  skim  it  again,  let 
it  stand  ten  minutes  to  settle,  and 
then  pour  off  the  clear  tea. 

N.  B. — An  onion  and  a few  grains 
of  black  pepper,  &c.  are  sometimes 
added.  If  the  meat  is  boiled  till  it 
is  thoroughly  tender,  mince  it  and 
pound  it  as  directed  in  No.  503  of 
the  Cook’s  Oracle,  and  you  may 
have  a dish  of  potted  beef  for  the  trou- 
ble of  making  it. 


or  so  soon  cheers  the  circulation,  and 
sets  all  right.  Get  an  early  luncheon 
of  restorative  broth  or  soup. 

Hard  drinking  is  doubly  debilitat- 
ing, when  pursued  beyond  the  usual 
hour  of  retiring  to  rest. 

Those  devotees  to  the  bottle,  who 
never  suffer  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  to 
encroach  on  the  time  which  nature 
demands  for  sleep,  escape  with  im- 
punity many  of  the  evils  which  soon 
and  irreparably  impair  the  health  of 
the  midnight  reveller. 

A facetious  observer  of  the  inordi- 
nate degree  in  which  some  people  will 
indulge  their  palate,  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  which  they  sacrifice  all  their 
other  senses,  recommends  such,  to  have 
their  soup  seasoned  with  a tasteless 
purgative,  as  the  food  of  insane  per- 
sons sometimes  is,  and  so  prepare  their 
bowels  for  the  hard  work  they  are  go- 
ing to  give  them. 

To  let  the  stomach  have  a holiday 
occasionally,  a liquid  diet  of  broth 
and  vegetable  soup  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  most  wholesome  ways 
of  restoring  its  tone. 

If  your  appetite  be  languid,  take 
additional  exercise  in  a pure  open  air, 
or  dine  half  an  hour  later  than  usual, 
and  so  give  time  for  the  gastric  juices 
to  assemble  in  full  force;  or  dine  upon 
fish,  or  Chinese  soup,  i.  <?.  tea. 

If  these  simple  means  are  ineffec- 
tual, the  next  step  is  to  produce  ener- 
getic vibration  in  the  alimentary  tube, 
without  exciting  inordinate  action  or 
debilitating  depletion ; and  to  empty 
the  bowels  without  irritating  them. 

Sometimes,  when  the  languor  occa- 
sioned by  dyspepsia,  &c.  is  extreme, 
the  torpor  of  the  system  becomes  so 
tremendous,  that  no  stimulus  will  help 
it,  and  the  heart  feels  as  if  it  was 
tired  of  beating,  a moderate  dose  of 
a quickly  operating  aperient,  (i.  e.  half 
an  ounce  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or 
two  drachms  of  Epsom  salts  in  a 
tumbler  of  hot  water,)  will  speedily  re- 
store its  wonted  energy. 

The  stomach  is  the  centre  of  sym- 
pathy; if  the  most  minute  fibre  of 
the  human  frame  be  hurt,  intelligence 
of  the  injury  instantaneously  arrives, 
and  the  stomach  is  disturbed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the  mem- 
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ber,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  is  of- 
fended. 

If  either  the  body  or  the  mind  be 
distressed,  the  stomach  invariably  sym- 
pathises; if  the  most  robust  do  any 
think  too  much,  the  stomach  is  soon 
affronted,  and  does  too  little.  Un- 
less this  main-spring  of  health  be  in 
perfect  adjustment,  the  machinery  of 
life  will  vibrate  with  languor ; espe- 
cially those  parts  which  are  naturally 
weak,  or  have  been  injured  by  acci- 
dents, &c.  Constipation  is  increased 
in  costive  habits,  and  diarrhoea  in 
such  as  are  subject  thereto,  and  all 
chronic  complaints  are  exasperated, 
especially  in  persons  past  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years. 


REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  NER- 
VOUS DEBILITY  AND  HABI- 
TUAL COSTIVENESS  CURED 
BY  SIMPLE  MEANS. 


The  following  letter  will  show,  that 
a steady  attention  to  rule  will  over- 
come even  the  worst  forms  of  dis- 
ease arising  from  irregularity  in  the 
digestive  organs.  We  do  not  readily 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  any  one 
medicine  will  always  succeed,  but 
when  we  see  the  proof,  we  must  sub- 
mit. 

The  tonic  wine  certainly  met  with 
our  approbation  on  its  first  introduc- 
tion to  this  country,  and  we  were 
induced  to  approve,  from  having  our- 
selves taken  it  for  about  two  months. 
We  then  found  fault  with  its  price ; but 
when  the  prices  of  other  formulae, 
draughts,  mixtures,  &c.  &c.  is  consi- 
dered, it  may  not  be  less,  but  per- 
haps often  more  than  a course  of 
the  above-mentioned  wine. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a letter 
received  from  a patient  of  ours 

“ Sir, — You  may,  perhaps,  remem- 
ber a case  sent  to  you  eighteen  months 
ago,  signed  “ A Miserable  Invalid,” 
and  to  which  you  recommended  a 
month’s  trial  of  the  tonic  wine,  and 
to  either  continue  or  discontinue  as 
it  agreed  with  me ; also  to  rise  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  brush  and 


wash  my  mouth  with  cold  water,  and 
take  a table-spoonful  of  the  decoc- 
tion of  bark,  acidulated  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid.  I followed  your  ad- 
vice, taking  half  a glass  of  the  tonic 
wine  every  day,  with  a biscuit,  at 
eleven  o’clock,  and  found  such  re- 
lief as  made  me  thank  God  for  hav- 
ing directed  me  to  apply  for  your 
kind  advice.  The  trembling,  blush- 
ing, and  excessive  fears  began  to  abate 
in  about  a fortnight ; the  flatulence 
and  costiveness  was  removed;  I could 
eat  with  an  appetite ; the  night-sweats 
and  other  weakening  discharges  abated ; 
and  I felt,  although  weak  and  thin, 
without  any  very  depressing  or  an- 
noying symptoms,  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

“ I continued  the  plan  for  another 
month,  and  still  improved  so  much, 
that  I left  off  the  medicine,  and  re- 
mained in  a good  state  of  health  for 
about  four  months,  when  I found  my 
bad  symptoms  returning.  This  in- 
duced me  to  re-commence  my  former 
plan,  which  I continued  for  six 
months,  and,  thank  God!  became  as 
well  as  ever  I was  in  my  life.  I then 
left  off  the  medicine  again,  and  I 
do  believe,  that  if  1 could  have  tra- 
velled, or  gone  into  the  country,  I 
should  never  more  have  been  obliged 
to  use  physic,  but  being  confined  to 
the  desk,  I,  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing six  months,  have  fallen  gradu- 
ally into  a most  desponding  and  bi- 
lious state,  and  fear  I shall  remain  so  ; 
for  I find  that  I cannot  procure  guy 
more  of  the  medicine  which  gave  me 
relief,  although  I have  tried  every 
where.  They  tell  me  that  they  can 
procure  no  more  of  the  tonic  wine, 
so  that  if  you,  Sir,  do  not  recom- 
mend me  something  as  a substitute, 
I fear  I shall  be  soon  what  I first  signed 
in  my  letter  to  you — “ A Miserable 
Invalid." 

(Signed,)  L.  W.  R. 

This  letter  warrants  our  recom- 
mendation to  the  same  course  of 
treatment,  which,  we  think,  is  as  sim- 
ple as  need  be.  Whatever  the  to- 
nic wine  may  be  in  composition, 
we  do  not  enquire,  but  certainly,  if 
it  produce  this  benefit,  it  matters  not. 
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The  writer  of  the  above  letter  is  in- 
formed, that  the  wine  is  to  be  got 
in  London  now,  for  the  proprietor 
has  sent  us  some  very  lately,  for 
our  own  use. — Let  him,  therefore, 
apply  for  it  at  Butler’s,  druggist, 
Cheapside,  or  Sutton  and  Co.  Bow- 
church-yard,  or  Johnston,  Cornhill, 
in  short,  at  all  the  respectable  me- 
dicine vendors. 

If  any  of  our  other  readers  choose  to 
give  the  wine  a trial,  let  them  remem- 
ber that  we  only  recommend  it  to 
be  continued  as  long  as  decided  re- 
lief is  found  by  it,  and  to  leave  it  off 
if  that  be  not  found  in  a fortnight  or 
a month  at  farthest. 


DWARF-IVY  TO  SORE  EYES. 


[Our  numerous  applicants  for  ex- 
planation of  the  dwarf-ivy  will  be 
gratified  by  the  following  letter  from 
the  correspondent  who  introduced  it 
to  us  in  our  first  volume.] 

Audlem , March  1th , 1826. 

Sir, 

I last  night  received  my  four  Medical 
Advisers  for  the  last  month,  and  was 
sorry  to  observe,  that  the  next  volume 
concludes  the  work. 

In  the  thirty-fourth  number  you  re- 
quest me  to  inform  you  how  the 
ground-ivy  was  prepared  for  the  re- 
storation of  sight,  as  you  have  had 
many  applications.  I now  write  to 
you,  sir,  for  that  purpose. 

I have  just  been  with  the  man, 
Davies,  who  informs  me,  that  since 
you  published  it,  people  have  applied 
to  him  from  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  answered  them  as  fol- 
lows, which  you  are  at  liberty  to 
publish,  if  you  think  proper,  or  make 
what  use  you  please  of  it : — 

“ I send  you  the  particulars  respect- 
ing the  application  of  dwarf-ivy  to 
my  eyes,  and  my  age  at  the  time  of 
using  it,  which  are  as  follows : — the 
ivy  was  pounded,  sprinkled  with  a 
little  water,  then  put  in  a thin  cloth 
and  the  juice  pressed  out  and  bottled. 
I dressed  my  eyes  twice,  sometimes 


thrice  a day  with  the  juice,  until  I 
felt  an  amendment,  when  I dressed 
them  once  a day ; and  as  the  amend- 
ment increased,  I reduced  the  time  of 
dressing  to  three  times,  twice,  and 
once  a week.  I was  about  forty-six 
years  of  age  (in  the  year  1815),  when 
the  disease  was  at  its  height.  I first 
applied  the  juice  in  question  in  au- 
tumn ,181 6,  and  was  able  to  work  at  my 
business  the  latter  end  of  the  following 
year,  without  the  use  of  glasses,  though 
not  perfectly  cured.  My  eyes  became 
worse  in  1818,  which  I ascribed  to 
my  having  continued  the  dressing  of 
them  too  frequently,  as,  upon  dimi- 
nishing the  time  of  dressing,  my  sight 
recovered  in  a few  months,  and  the 
discharge  of  humour  totally  ceased 
shortly  afterwards,  when  my  eyes  were 
quite  recovered,  and  they  are  now  as 
well,  I believe,  as  if  I had  never  been 
afflicted  with  the  disease. 

“ It  may  probably  be  necessary  to 
inform  you,  that  the  disease  was  the 
ophthalmy,  (and  was  accordingly  so 
expressed  by  the  doctor  in  my  dis- 
charge,) which  was  contracted  in 
Egypt,  in  the  year  1801,  but  I was 
soon  enabled,  after  the  first  attack,  to 
resume  my  duty ; and  although  I had 
afterwards  several  slight  attacks  of  the 
disease,  they  were  but  of  short  dura- 
tion, until  it  came  on  me  again  in  the 
year  1814,  and  from  that  time  in- 
creased until  it  brought  on  a film  or 
skin,  which  so  far  deprived  me  of 
sight,  as  to  require  a man  to  guide  me 
to  my  destination,  after  I passed  the 
Board  at  Chelsea,  in  the  year  1814. 

JOHN  DAVIES.” 

P.  S.  Observe,  it  is  not  what  gene- 
rally goes  by  the  name  of  ground-ivy, 
or  robin  run  in  the  hedge,  but  the 
same  sort  of  ivy  that  runs  up  walls 
and  old  trees  only — the  dwarf  sort  that 
creeps  up  the  bottom  of  hedges.  See. 

I have  just  heard  of  another  com- 
plete cure  performed  by  it  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  RUDYARD. 
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CASES  TO  PROVE  THAT  THERE 
MAY  BE  A TOTAL  WANT  OF 
THE  UTERUS  IN  FEMALES, 
AND  CONSEQUENT  INCURA- 
BLE BARRENNESS. 


A lady,  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
says  Professor  Stein,  had  been  mar- 
ried five  years  without  having  ever 
menstruated  5 although  the  orgasm 
generally  accompanying  the  appear- 
ance of  the  menses,  with  some  dis- 
tress about  the  pubes,  had  recurred  at 
the  ordinary  periods.  After  having 
expected  the  establishment  of  this 
function  until  her  hopes  wrere  almost 
lost,  and  perceiving  her  health  to  be 
a little  on  the  decline,  being  affected 
with  oppression  of  respiration,  and 
occasional  fits  of  fainting,  she  per- 
mitted a midwife  to  examine  her,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  there 
existed  any  mechanical  obstruction. 
A firm  membrane,  supposed  to  be  the 
hymen  in  a state  of  unusual  thickness, 
was  detected;  Professor  Stein  was  con- 
sequently consulted.  He  describes  the 
patient  as  presenting  the  most  perfect 
characteristics  of  the  female  form: 
slender  and  delicate,  with  full  breasts, 
a fair  complexion,  and  an  animated 
countenance,  expressive  of  the  finest 
sensibility:  her  manners  were  parti- 
cularly delicate;  and  she  seemed,  in- 
deed, to  be  a model  for  her  species. 
On  making  a slight  examination  in 
the  erect  posture  of  the  patient,  the 
account  of  the  midwife  appeared  to  be 
correct;  and  the  usual  instruments 
were  prepared  for  dividing  the  mem- 
brane in  the  ordinary  w?ay:  but,  on 
making  pressure  on  it  with  the  finger 
and  scalpel,  it  retreated  inwards,  about 
half  the  common  depth  of  the  vagina, 
and  it  was  then  discovered  that  this 
membrane  formed  a sort  of  sac.  But 
from  the  characteristic  habit  of  the 
lady,  and  the  maladies  she  had  expe- 
rienced, no  suspicion  of  a want  of  the 
uterus  was  entertained:  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  sac  had  been  origi- 
nally a plane  membrane  of  the  kind 
so  commonly  met  with  in  the  vagina 
of  females,  which  had  been  stretched 
into  its  present  form  by  sexual  inter- 
course and  by  irritation,  and  from  the 
same  causes  made  to  acquire  the 


great  thickness  and  firmness  it  pre- 
sented. Difficulty  attended  the  divi- 
sion of  the  end  of  this  sac,  from  the 
firmness  of  its  texture,  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  vagina  ; but  this  was 
effected  by  making  a perforation  in  it, 
and  then  bringing  it  down  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  finger  introduced  into 
the  incision.  A rather  copious  hae- 
morrhage ensued.  The  absence  of  the 
uterus  was  now  discovered : on  intro- 
ducing the  finger  beyond  the  opening 
in  the  sac,  it  encountered  a soft, 
spongy,  penetrable  substance,  evi- 
dently a mass  of  cellular  tissue.  Some 
similar  cases,  which  Professor  Stein 
found  by  searching  literary  records, 
confirmed  him  in  his  former  conclu- 
sion. The  wound  united  very  well 
by  the  use  of  bandages,  &c.  and  no 
serious  accident  ensued. 

Theden  relates  the  case  of  a young 
woman  who  had  never  menstruated, 
although  the  orgasm  had  regularly 
been  manifest.  Marriage  was  advised, 
as  a probable  means  for  remedying  this 
disorder ; and  it  was  accordingly  re- 
sorted to. — An  obstruction  of  the 
vagina  was  then  detected;  but  the 
husband  had,  before  Theden  was  con- 
sulted in  the  case,  distended  the  ob- 
structing membrane  into  a sort  of 
pouch  of  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg ; — 
this  was  hanging  without  the  exter- 
nal orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  w^gs  re- 
moved by  incision.  On  introducing 
the  finger  behind  the  pubes,  a cavity 
was  discovered,  terminated  by  amass 
of  cellular  texture,  through  which  the 
pressure  of  the  intestines  was  supposed 
to  be  discerned  ; but  not  the  smallest 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a uterus 
could  be  discovered.  — The  incised 
parts  united  very  well,  and  no  acci- 
dent is  said  to  have  ensued. 

Schmucker,  in  his  “ Vermischte 
Schriften,”  speaks  of  a body  that  was 
brought  to  him,  which  had  been 
found  in  a field,  presenting,  exter- 
nally, the  female  characteristics : the 
breasts  were  remarkably  prominent, 
but  the  genital  parts  were  of  small 
size,  and  the  orifice  of  the  vagina 
closed  by  a membrane,  externally, 
apparently  a continuation  of  the  skin. 
The  uterus  and  vagina  were  wanting ; 
the  place  which  the  former  should 
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have  occupied,  was  filled  with  a mass  of 
loose  cellular  texture,  in  which  the  ova- 
ries and  fallopian  tubes  were  situated. 

Engel  speaks  of  a woman,  whose 
habits  were  not  known ; it  appears 
that  the  body  accidentally  came  under 
his  observation. — The  breasts  were  re- 
markably full ; the  orifice  of  the  ge- 
nitals was  closed;  there  was  neither 
vagina  nor  uterus;  the  ovaries  and 
fallopian  tubes  were  found  attached 
to  the  bladder. 


MENORRHAGIA,  OR  IMMODE- 
RATE FLOY/  OF  THE  MENSES. 


A flow  of  the  menses  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  immoderate  when  it  either 
returns  more  frequently  than  what  is 
natural,  continues  longer  than  ordi- 
nary, or  is  more  abundant  than  is 
usual  with  the  same  person  at  other 
times.  With  the  extraordinary  flux 
of  this  secretion  there  are  usually 
pains  in  the  back  and  belly  somewhat 
like  those  of  child-birth. 

The  usual  period  of  its  visitations 
is  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  days. 
As  to  the  time  of  its  continuance,  this 
is  various  in  different  women;  but 
it  seldom  continues  longer  than  six 
days,  or  less  than  three,  and  does  not 
cease  suddenly,  but  in  a gradual  man- 
ner. The  quantity  generally  dis- 
charged in  a healthy  and  regular  wo- 
man, is  from  four  to  six  ounces  at 
each  visitation.  Those  of  a lax  and 
delicate  constitution  have,  however, 
a more  copious  and  longer  continued 
discharge  than  persons  of  a robust 
habit; — thus,  the  full  blooming  coun- 
try girl  does  not  discharge  half  the 
quantity  that  the  pale-faced  lady  of 
quality  does. 

The  quantity of  the  menstruous  fluid 
is  greater  in  warm  than  in  cold  cli- 
mates; so,  if  a woman  live  in  an 
atmosphere  artificially  warmed,  much 
the  same  effect  is  produced.  For 
practical  purposes,  it  is  of  consequence 
to  observe,  that  menstruation  is  a se- 
cretion, and  not  an  effusion  of  pure 
blood,  either  from  the  arteries  or  veins. 
All  blood  from  the  sanguiferous  vessels 
(with  very  few  morbid  exceptions) 
coagulates,  whilst  the  fluid  of  the 
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catamenia  does  not,  whether  it  comes 
away  in  a dropping  manner,  or  is 
retained  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
as  in  the  case  of  imperforate  vagina. 

The  causes  of  menorrhagia,  or  im- 
moderare  discharge  of  the  menses,  may 
be  referred  to, 

1.  A plethoric  state,  or  general 
fulness  of  habit. 

2.  Accidental  circumstances,  de- 
termining the  blood  more  copiously 
and  forcibly  into  the  uterine  vessels, 
as  violent  exercise  in  dancing,  strokes 
or  contusions  on  the  belly,  strains,  and 
violent  passions  of  the  mind. 

3.  Irritations  acting  particularly  on 
the  uterus,  as  great  costiveness,  obliging 
the  person  to  much  straining  at  stool, 
excess  in  venery,  particularly  during 
menstruation,  or  the  application  of 
wet  and  cold  to  the  feet,  may  deter- 
mine a greater  flow  of  blood  than 
natural  to  the  uterus. 

4.  Laxity  and  debility  of  the  organ, 
arising  from  frequent  child-bearing, 
difficult  and  tedious  labours,  or  re- 
peated miscarriages. 

5.  Those  which  induce  debility  of 
the  whole  system,  as  a sedentary  and 
inactive  life,  indulging  much  in  grief 
and  despondency,  living  upon  a poor 
low  diet,  drinking  freely  of  warm  ener- 
vating liquors  (such  as  tea  and  coffee,) 
and  living  in  warm  chambers. 

6.  Organic  affections,  such  as  scir- 
rhus,  polypus,  ulceration,  &c. 

An  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses, 
arising  from  plethora,  is  often  preceded 
by  head-ache,  giddiness,  or  dyspnoea, 
and  is  afterwards  attended  with  pains 
in  the  back  and  loins,  some  degree 
of  thirst,  universal  heat,  and  a fre- 
quent, strong,  hard  pulse ; but  where 
it  arises  in  consequence  of  a laxity  of 
the  organ,  or  of  general  debility,  and 
such  attacks  are  frequently  repeated, 
the  symptoms  which  attend  are,  pale- 
ness of  visage,  chilliness,  laxity  and 
flabbiness  in  the  muscular  fibres,  un- 
usual fatigue  in  exercise,  a hurried 
respiration  on  the  slightest  effort,  pains 
in  the  back  on  remaining  any  length 
of  time  in  an  erect  posture,  and  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  together  with 
loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  and  a long 
train  of  nervous  complaints. 

If  the  disease  have  induced  much 
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debility  by  frequent  and  severe  attacks, 
it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
feet  to  be  affected  with  dropsical 
swellings,  particularly  towards  the 
evening,  and  for  a phlegmatic  habit 
to  take  place. 

In  forming  our  prognostic  in  this 
disease,  we  must  be  directed  by 
the  nature  of  the  cause  which  has 
given  rise  to  it.  If  occasioned  by 
plethora,  or  a general  fulness  of  the 
system,  we  need  apprehend  no  danger, 
as  a temporary  debility  will  be  the 
only  inconvenience  the  woman  will 
experience ; but  where  it  is  produced 
by  a laxity  of  the  vessels  of  the  organ, 
and  is  profuse,  long-continued,  and 
of  frequent  occurrence,  there  will 
always  be  a risk  of  its  inducing  much 
general  debility  and  a phlegmatic  ha- 
bit. Fluor  albus,  or  the  whites,  is 
a common  consequence  of  it.  Where 
it  arises  from  an  organic  affection  of 
the  part,  which  is  sometimes  the  case 
after  the  age  of  forty-five,  it  is  usually 
deemed  incurable. 

When  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menses  proves  fatal  in  consequence  of 
a scirrhus  of  the  uterus,  this  organ  is 
observed,  on  dissection,  to  be  much 
increased  in  size,  and  its  substance  to 
be  thick  and  hard,  and  when  cut  into, 
shows  a firm  structure  intersected  with 
membranous  septa.  The  internal  sur- 
face is  at  the  same  time  usually  ul- 
cerated, and  beset  with  ragged  pro- 
cesses, and  from  these  ulcerated  parts 
the  hsemorrhage  proceeds. 

If  polypi  are  the  organic  affection, 
these,  on  dissection,  are  generally  to 
be  found  adhering  to  some  part  near 
the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  they  are 
surrounded  with  varicose  vessels,  which 
throw  out  the  blood  in  considerable 
quantity  when  a rupture  of  any  of 
them  happens  to  take  place. 

Where  a profuse  flow  of  the  menses 
is  attended  with  pains  in  the  back, 
and  the  patient  is  of  a full  and  robust 
habit,  with  feverish  symptoms,  it  may 
be  proper  to  draw  off  a few  ounces 
of  blood ; but  in  other  instances,  ve- 
nesection may  always  very  safely  be 
omitted. 

In  general  it  will  be  sufficient  to  em- 
ploy the  other  anti-phlogistic  means, 
such  as  keeping  the  body  gently  open 


with  laxative  medicines  that  give  but 
little  stimulus,  as  the  following : — 

Take  of  tartrate  of  potass,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Of  manna,  three  drachms ; 

Of  warm  water,  three  ounces ; 

Of  compound  tincture  of  laven- 
der, half  a drachm. 

Shake  them, — and  take  half  of  this 
mixture  for  a dose. 

Or, 

Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  two 
k ounces  ; 

Of  warm  water,  six  ounces ; 

Of  compound  tincture  of  senna, 
half  an  ounce; 

Of  syrup  of  roses,  two  drachms. 
Of  this  mixture  let  four  table-spoonsful 
be  taken  for  a dose. 

We  should  also  administer  some 
refrigerant  medicine,  such  as  nitre,  as 
follows : — 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  one 
scruple ; 

Of  lemon  juice,  half  an  ounce ; 
Of  nitrate  of  potass,  fifteen  grains; 
Of  pure  water,  one  ounce ; 

Of  common  syrup,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them,  and  take  the  draught  every 
three  hours. 

Or, 

Take  of  infusion  of  roses,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Of  nitrate  of  potass,  ten  grains ; 
Adding,  if  necessary, 

Of  tincture  of  opium,  fifteen 
drops. 

Mix  them,  and  repeat  this  draught 
every  four  hours. 

A spare  regimen  must  likewise  be 
used,  drinking  freely  of  cold  acidu- 
lated liquors,  such  as  lemonade  or 
tamarind  beverage,  and  keeping  the 
chamber  of  a moderate  temperature, 
and  the  bed  or  mattrass  (which  will 
be  more  proper)  lightly  covered  with 
clothes.  Besides  adopting  these  means, 
the  patient  is  to  avoid  an  erect  pos- 
ture, and  all  such  things  as  might 
prove  exciting  causes. 

By  avoiding  these,  and  moderating 
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the  first  beginnings  of  the  disease,  it 
is  probable  that  women  might  in  most 
cases  prevent  that  debility  which  re- 
peated and  severe  attacks  are  apt  to 
occasion. 

When  no  symptoms  denoting  an 
increased  action  in  the  vessels  of  the 
uterus  are  present,  and  we  suppose 
that  the  augmented  secretion  has 
arisen  in  consequence  of  a laxity  of 
of  the  vessels,  besides  keeping  the 
woman  in  a recumbent  posture,  shun- 
ning much  external  heat,  making  use 
of  refrigerants  internally,  and  avoiding 
venery,  costiveness,  and  the  other  re- 
mote causes,  we  should  have  recourse 
to  sedatives  and  astringents,  both  of 
which  may  be  used  externally  as  well 
as  internally.  After  these  we  should 
prescribe  tonics  and  stimulants. 

Linen  cloths,  dipped  in  vinegar 
and  cold  water,  and  kept  constantly 
applied  to  the  back  and  private  parts, 
have  a powerful  effect  in  many  cases 
of  uterine  haemorrhage.  These  means 
ought,  therefore,  always  to  die  em- 
ployed in  those  instances  where  men- 
struation is  profuse. 

Opium  has  been  much  used  inter- 
nally in  immoderate  flowing  of  the 
menses;  and  where  the  patient  ex- 
periences spasmodic  pains  in  the  uterus, 
it  undoubtedly  will  prove  a very  va- 
luable and  useful  medicine.  On  such 
occasions  it  may  be  given  in  small 
and  frequently-repeated  doses,  com- 
bined either  with  refrigerants  or  as- 
tringents ; but  as  opium  possesses  the 
power  of  greatly  relaxing  the  system 
when  used  liberally,  it  ought  not  to 
be  administered  in  cases  of  general 
debility,  unless  under  the  circum- 
stance just  mentioned. 

Producing  nausea  by  frequently-re- 
peated doses  of  ipecacuanha,  combined 
with  opium,  every  two  or  three  hours, 
(about  three  grains  of  the  former  with 
the  fourth  of  a grain  of  the  latter,)  has 
in  some  cases  of  immoderate  flowing 
of  the  menses  proved  highly  useful, 
the  flooding  having  ceased  the  mo- 
ment that  nausea  was  induced. 

The  astringents  most  employed  in 
this  disease,  are  alum,  catechu,  gum 
kino,  and  Armenian  bole,  which  may 
be  given  as  follows : — ■ 


Take  of  alum,  twelve  grains; 

Of  gum  kino,  eight  grains ; 

Of  confection  of  roses,  a suffi- 
ciency to  form  a bolus,  which 
is  to  be  taken  every  third  or 
fourth  hour ; 

Occasionally  add. 

Of  opium,  half  a grain. 

Or, 

Take  of  extract  of  catechu,  twelve 
grains ; 

Of  alum,  purified,  ten  grains; 

Of  confection  of  roses,  a suffi- 
ciency to  form  a bolus. 

Or, 

Take  of  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark, 
one  ounce  and  a half; 

Of  alum,  twelve  grains; 

Of  tincture  of  kino,  one  drachm ; 
Of  tincture  of  opium,  fifteen 
drops. 

Mix  them,  and  take  the  draught  every 
four  hours. 

The  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  super- 
acetate of  lead,  may  be  substituted  in 
cases  of  profuse  haemorrhage.  We 
may  give  the  latter  in  doses  of  one, 
two,  or  even  three  grains,  every  three 
or  four  hours,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms. 

In  those  cases  where  the  haemor- 
rhage is  profuse,  and  resists  the  means 
already  recommended,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  throw  up  astringent  injections 
into  the  uterus  from  time  to  time. 
Any  of  the  following  may  be  used  on 
the  occasion. 

Take  of  decoction  of  oak  bark,  six 
ounces ; 

Of  alum,  one  drachm  and  a half ; 
Mix  them  for  an  injection. 

Or, 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  fifteen 
grains ; 

Of  superacetate  of  lead,  onedrm.; 
Of  distilled  water,  one  pint. 

Mix  them. 

Or, 

Take  of  infusion  of  oak-galls,  one 
pint. 
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Or, 

Take  of  alum, four  scruples; 

Of  sulphate  of  zinc,  ten  grains; 

Of  rose  water,  eight  ounces. 

Mix  them. 

Where  symptoms  denoting  an  in- 
creased action  in  the  vessels  of  the 
uterus  are  observable,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  right  to  give  digitalis  (fox- 
glove,) in  doses  of  twenty  drops  of 
the  tincture,  twice  or  thhce  a-day. 
In  a few  cases  of  this  nature  we  have 
employed  it  with  good  effect. 

When  menorrhagia  proceeds  from 
a scirrhous  or  ulcerated  state  of  the 
uterus,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  af- 
ford a temporary  relief  by  adminis- 
tering opium  in  considerable  doses. 
A combination  of  it  with  the  extract 
of  hemlock  might  possibly  add  some- 
what to  its  palliative  effect.  Hen- 
bane may  likewise  be  tried. 

In  those  cases  where  menstruation 
becomes  profuse,  continues  longer 
than  ordinary,  or  returns  more  fre- 
quently than  what  is  natural,  in  con- 
sequence of  general  laxity  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  not  from  inflammatory  ac- 
tion, it  will  be  proper  for  the  pa- 
tient, during  its  intervals,  to  enter  on 
a course  of  tonic  medicines,  such  as 
Cinchona,  augustura  bark,  myrrh,  and 
preparations  of  steel,  which  may  be 
given  as  follows 

Take  of  gum  myrrh,  one  drachm ; 

Dissolve  it  in  distilled  water,  six 
ounces ; and  add 

Of  cinnamon  water,  one  ounce ; 

Of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  half  a 
drachm ; 

Of  sulphate  of  iron,  one  scruple  ; 

Of  common  syrup,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them,  and  divide  the  whole  into 
four  draughts,  of  which  take  one  every 
morning,  at  five  in  the  evening,  and  at 
bed-time. 

Or , 

Take  of  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark, 
one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Of  tincture  of  augustura  bark,  one 
drachm ; 

Of  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
mons, one  drachm ; 


Mix  them  for  a draught,  to  be  taken 
thrice  a day,  adding  occasionally 

Of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  eighteen 
drops. 

To  assist  the  effect  of  remedies,  she 
may  make  use  of  cold  bathing,  toge- 
ther with  gentle  horse-exercise  and  a 
generous  nutritive  diet  with  wine. 
Where  chalybeate  springs  can  be  re- 
sorted to  with  convenience,  a use  of 
these  waters  will  be  likely  to  afford 
much  benefit. 

When,  from  great  weakness  and  re- 
laxation in  the  uterine  parts,  the  pa- 
tient is  troubled  with  a profuse  flow- 
ing of  the  menses,  or  with  fluor  albus, 
she  will  often  experience  great  relief 
from  Tunbridge  water,  or  any  other 
such  chalybeate  springs ; and  as  this 
state  of  local  debility  is  very  frequently 
a cause  of  abortion  or  barrenness, 
these  waters  have  often  been  the  means 
of  removing  such  unpleasant  circum- 
stances. 

With  regard,  however,  to  haemor- 
rhage fiom  the  uterus,  it  is  often  ac- 
companied with  a degree  of  general 
fever,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins, 
and  local  irritation,  when  every  in- 
ternal stimulant  medicine  would  ag- 
gravate the  disorder;  and  therefore 
the  use  of  chalybeate  waters  in  these 
cases  requires  much  judgment  and  a 
proper  discrimination. 

To  repress  the  too  great  or  perma- 
nent menstruation,  which  occurs  in 
weak  constitutions  at  the  time  of  life 
when  it  ought  to  cease,  we  should 
have  recourse  to  chalybeates,  alum, 
bitters,  and  opium ; the  last  of  which 
may  be  administered  in  the  dose  of 
a grain  every  night,  with  about  five 
grains  of  rhubarb. 


PAINTS  AND  COSMETICS. 


FROM  THE  ART  OF  BEAUTY. 


Cosmetics  really  impart  whiteness, 
freshness,  suppleness,  and  brilliancy  to 
the  skin,  when  it  is  naturally  deficient 
in  those  qualities;  consequently  they 
only  assist  nature,  and  make  amends 
lor  her  defects ; and  it  may  be  affirm- 
ed, that  they  are  to  beauty  what  me- 
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diqine  is  to  health.  Paints  are  far  from 
answering  this  description.  They  are 
not  only  incapable  of  embellishing  the 
skin,  but  those  who  make  use  of  them 
are  extremely  fortunate  when  they  do 
not  contribute  to  increase  their  defects. 
They  cannot  give  the  skin  the  desired 
qualities;  they  only  imitate  them  in  a 
maimer  more  or  less  coarse.  In  a 
word,  they  may  be  aptly  denominated 
physical  hypocrisy. 

If,  then,  paints  are  incapable  of 
preventing  or  repairing  the  ravages  of 
time,  why  are  they  used  ? For  various 
reasons : — in  the  first  place, because  they 
are  sooner  and  more  easily  applied, 
because  they  produce  a higher,  more 
brilliant,  and  speedy  effect;  and,  in 
the  next,  because,  in  cases  where  cos- 
metics would  be  of  no  use,  (for  in- 
stance, persons  too  plain  or  too  old,) 
paints  afford  a convenient  resource,  a 
last  and  only  medium  of  disguising 
either  the  defects  of  the  complexion 
or  the  ravages  of  time.  In  short,  paint 
is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  fair  sex  in 
these  cases. 

Ought  people  to  use  paint  ? Why 
not  ? When  a person  is  young,  and 
fresh,  and  handsome,  to  paint  would 
be  perfectly  ridiculous;  it  would  be 
wantonly  spoiling  the  fairest  gifts  of 
nature.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when 
an  antique  and  venerable  dowager 
covers  her  brown  and  shrivelled  skin 
with  a thick  layer  of  white  paint, 
heightened  with  a tint  of  vermilion, 
we  are  sincerely  thankful  to  her ; for 
then  we  can  look  at  her  at  least  with- 
out disgust.  And  are  we  not  under 
obligations  to  her,  for  being  at  the 
pains  to  render  herself  in  reality  more 
ugly  than  she  is,  in  order  that  she  may 
appear  less  so. 

These  observations  on  paints  are 
designed  to  allude  more  particularly 
to  white.  If  ever  paint  were  to  be 
proscribed,  we  should  plead  for  an  ex- 
emption in  favour  of  rouge,  which 
may  be  rendered  extremely  innocent, 
and  may  be  applied  with  such  art,  as 
sometimes  to  give  an  expression  to  the 
countenance,  which  it  would  not  have 
without  that  auxiliary.  How  many 
charms  has  the  delicate  colours  of 
modesty!  And,  in  an  age  when  wo- 


men blush  so  little,  ought  we  not  to 
value  this  innocent  artifice,  which  is 
capable  of  now  and  then  exhibiting 
to  us  at  least  the  picture  of  modesty, 
and  which,  in  the  absence  of  virtue, 
contrives,  at  least,  to  preserve  her 
portrait. 

The  professed  enemies  of  paint  will, 
perhaps,  take  it  amiss,  that  we  here 
declare  in  favour  of  rouge;  but  we 
think  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  same  proscription  as 
white.  The  latter  is  never  becoming ; 
but  rouge,  on  the  contrary,  almost 
always  looks  well.  At  the  same  time, 
we  only  state  our  own  sentiments  on 
this  subject,  leaving  our  readers  at 
liberty  to  think  as  they  please. 

It  is  not  the  present  fashion  to  make 
so  much  use  of  red,  as  was  done  some 
years  ago ; at  least,  it  is  applied  with 
more  art  and  taste.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  ladies  have  absolutely  re- 
nounced that  glaring  fiery  red,  with 
which  our  antiquated  dames  formerly 
masked  their  faces. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that 
females  would  compose  their  rouge 
themselves.  They  would  not  then  run 
the  risk  of  using  those  dangerous  reds 
in  which  minerals  are  ingredients ; of 
spoiling  the  skin,  and  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  inconveniences  which,  as 
we  have  observed,  result  from  the  use 
of  metallic  paints. 

These  dangerous  reds  are  those  com- 
pounded with  red  lead,  or  cinnabar, 
otherwise  called  vermilion,  produced 
by  sulphur  and  mercury.  Vegetable 
reds,  therefore,  should  alone  be  used, 
since  they  are  attended  with  little  dan- 
ger, especially  if  they  are  used  with 
moderation. 

The  vegetable  substances  which  fur- 
nish rouge,  are  red  sandal  wood,  root 
of  orchanet,  cochineal,  Brazil  wood, 
and  especially  the  bastard  saffron, 
which  yields  a very  beautiful  colour 
when  it  is  mixed  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  talc.  Some  perfumers 
compose  vegetable  rouge,  for  which 
they  take  vinegar  as  the  excipient. 
These  reds  are  liable  to  injure  the 
beauty  of  the  skin ; it  is  more  advisa- 
ble to  mix  them  with  oily  or  unctu- 
ous matter,  and  to  form  salves.  For 
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this  purpose,  you  may  employ  balm  of 
Mecca,  butter  of  cacao,  spermaceti, 
oil  of  ben,  &c. 

CARMINE. 

Carmine  is  the  highest  and  finest  red 
colour  we  have.  It  comes  chiefly 
from  Germany,  and  is  made  from  co- 
chineal • it  may  therefore  very  safely 
be  used.  There  are  two  or  three  sorts 
of  this  article.  The  finest,  which  is 
nearly  double  the  price  of  the  com- 
mon kind,  is,  in  the  end,  by  far  the 
cheapest.  The  difference  between  the 
two  sorts  will  not  easily  be  discerned 
by  mere  inspection;  besides,  it  is 
painful  for  the  eyes,  on  account  of  the 
intensity  of  its  colour,  to  look  upon 
it,  even  for  a minute.  Comparison 
will  certainly  point  out  a difference ; 
but  the  most  certain  way  of  detecting 
adulteration,  is  to  fill  a very  small  sil- 
ver thimble,  successively,  with  each 
sort.  The  finest  and  best  sort  will  not 
weigh  above  one- half,  or  two-thirds, 
of  the  worst,  being  commonly  adul- 
terated with  vermilion  and  red  lead, 
both  very  heavy  powders. 

PORTUGUESE  ROUGE. 

Of  Portuguese  dishes,  containing  rouge 
for  the  face,  there  are  two  sorts.  One 
of  these  is  made  in  Portugal,  and  is 
rather  scarce ; the  paint  contained  in 
the  Portuguese  dishes  being  of  a fine 
pale  pink  hue,  and  very  beautiful  in 
its  application  to  the  face.  The  other 
sort  is  made  in  London,  and  is  of  a 
dirty,  muddy,  red  colour;  it  passes 
very  well,  however,  with  those  who 
never  saw  the  genuine  Portuguese 
dishes,  or  who  wish  to  be  cheaply 
beautified. 

The  most  marked  difference  be- 
tween these  two  sorts  is,  that  the  true 
one  from  Portugal  is  contained  in 
dishes,  which  are  rough  on  the  out- 
sides ; whereas  the  dishes  made  here 
are  glazed  quite  smooth. 

SPANISH  WOOL. 

Of  this,  also,  there  are  several  sorts ; 
but  that  which  is  made  here,  in  Lon- 
don, by  some  of  the  Jews,  is  far  the 
best;  that  which  comes  from  Spain 


being  of  a very  dark  red  colour, 
whereas  the  former  gives  a bright  pale 
red ; and,  when  it  is  very  good,  the 
cakes,  which  ought  to  be  of  the  size 
and  thickness  of  a crown-piece,  shine 
and  glisten,  between  a green  and  a 
gold  colour. 

This  sort  of  Spanish  wool  is  always 
best  when  made  in  dry  and  hot  sum- 
mer weather,  for  then  it  strikes  the 
finest  blooming  colour ; whereas,  what 
is  made  in  wet  winter  weather  is  of  a 
coarse  dirty  colour,  like  the  wool  from 
Spain.  It  is  therefore  best  always  to 
buy  it  in  the  summer  season,  when, 
besides  having  it  at  the  best  time,  the 
retailer  can  likewise  have  it  dheaper ; 
for  then  the  makers  can  work  as  fast 
as  they  please,  whereas  in  winter  they 
must  choose  and  pick  their  time. 

SPANISH  PAPERS. 

These  papers  are  of  two  sorts : they 
differ  in  nothing  from  the  above  ; but 
the  red  colour,  which  in  the  latter 
tinges  the  wool,  is  here  laid  on  paper ; 
chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  carry- 
ing it  in  a pocket-book. 

This  coloured  wool  comes  from 
China,  in  large  round  loose  cakes,  of 
the  diameter  of  three  inches.  The 
finest  of  these  give  a most  agreeable 
blush  to  the  cheek ; but  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  pick  more  than  three  or 
four  out  of  a parcel  which  have  a 
truly  fine  colour;  for,  as  the  cakes  are 
loose,  like  carded  wool,  the  voyage  by 
sea,  and  the  exposure  to  air,  even  in 
opening  them  to  shew  a friend,  car- 
ries off  their  fine  colour. 

CHINESE  BOXES  OF  COLOURS. 

These  boxes,  which  are  beautifully 
painted  and  japanned,  come  from 
China.  They  contain  each  two  dozen 
of  papers,  and  in  each  paper  are  three 
smaller  ones,  viz.  a small  black  paper 
for  the  eyebrows ; a paper,  of  the  same 
size,  of  a fine  green  colour,  but  which, 
when  just  arrived  and  fresh,  makes  a 
very  fine  red  for  the  face ; and,  lastly, 
a paper  containing  about  half  an 
ounce  of  white  powder,  (prepared 
from  real  pearl,)  for  giving  an  alabas- 
ter colour  to  some  parts  of  the  face 
and  neck. 
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These  are  not  commonly  to  be 
bought,  but  the  perfumer  may  easily 
procure  them,  by  commissioning  some 
friend,  who  goes  to  China,  to  pur- 
chase them  for  him. 

This  ought  by  no  means  to  be  ne- 
glected, as  these  paints  are  exceedingly 
well  adapted  for  his  delicate  cus- 
tomers, who  pay  less  regard  to  price 
than  to  the  goodness  of  the  article 
they  purchase. 

As  to  the  carmine,  the  French  red, 
the  genuine  Portuguese  dishes,  the 
Chinese  wool,  and  the  green  papers  in 
the  boxes  of  all  colours,  they  are  all 
preparations  of  cochineal,  which  is 
allowed  to  be  of  such  sovereign  ser- 
vice, even  in  the  art  of  medicine, 
that  the  least  harm  need  not  be  dread- 
ed from  its  use,  nor  from  any  of  its 
preparations,  by  those  ladies  who  are 
accustomed  to  paint  their  faces,  either 
from  custom,  or  from  a desire  to  be 
thought  beautiful  and  handsome. 

The  red  powders,  above  described, 
are  best  put  on  by  a fine  camel-hair 
pencil.  The  colours  in  the  dishes, 
wools,  and  green  papers,  are  com- 
monly laid  on  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger,  previously  wetted.  As  all  these 
have  some  gum  used  in  their  composi- 
tion, they  are  apt  to  leave  a shining 
appearance  on  the  cheek,  which  too 
plainly  shews  that  artificial  beauty 
has  been  resorted  to. 

The  Spanish  wool,  the  papers,  and 
the  English-made  Portuguese  dishes, 
are  all  made  from  a moss-like  drug, 
from  Turkey,  called  safflower,  well 
known  to  scarlet  dyers,  &c.  But  whe- 
ther this  drug,  with  its  preparation, 
be  equally  innocent  with  those  of  co- 
chineal, is  a subject  which  deserves 
further  inquiry.  These  paints  are  all 
wetted  previous  to  being  used,  and 
leave  a shining  appearance  on  the 
face,  like  the  colours  described,  and 
from  the  same  cause. 

WHITE  PAINTS. 

White  paints  are  extracted  from  mine- 
rals, more  or  less  pernicious,  but  always 
corrosive.  They  effect  the  eyes,  which 
swell  and  inflame,  and  are  rendered 
painful  and  watery.  They  change  the 
texture  of  the  skin,  on  which  they 


produce  pimples,  and  cause  rheums; 
attack  the  teeth,  make  them  ache,  de- 
stroy the  enamel,  and  loosen  them. 
They  heat  the  mouth  and  throat,  in- 
fecting and  corrupting  the  saliva,  and 
they  penetrate  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  acting,  by  degrees,  on  the 
spongy  substance  of  the  lungs,  and 
inducing  diseases.  Or,  in  other  cases, 
if  the  paint  be  composed  of  aluminous 
or  calcareous  substances,  it  stops  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  which  it  tarnishes, 
and  prevents  the  perspiration,  which 
is  of  course  carried  to  some  other  part, 
to  the  peril  of  the  individual. 

Metallic  paints  are  extracted  either 
from  lead,  tin,  or  bismuth.  To  the 
inconveniences  which  we  have  just 
enumerated  we  add  this,  of  turning 
the  skin  black  when  it  is  exposed  to 
the  contact  of  sulphureous  or  phos- 
phoric exhalations.  Accordingly,  those 
females  who  make  use  of  them  ought 
carefully  to  avoid  going  too  near  sub- 
stances in  a state  of  putrefaction,  the 
vapours  of  sulphur,  and  the  liver  of 
sulphur,  and  the  exhalation  of  bruised 
garlic.  We  shall  not  give  the  way 
of  composing  the  different  metallic 
paints,  but  should  rather  wish  that 
these  receipts  were  entirely  lost.  We 
shall  only  subjoin  the  process  for 
making  a cheap  paint,  which,  if  not 
wholly  free  from  inconvenience,  is  not 
however  accompanied  with  those  dan- 
gers which  always  attend  the  use  of 
whites  prepared  from  bismuth,  tin,  or 
lead. 

TALC  WHITE. 

Take  a piece  of  the  talc  white,  known 
by  the  name  of  Brianqon  chalk; 
choose  it  of  a pearl-grey  colour,  and 
rasp  it  gently  with  a piece  of  dog’s 
skin ; after  this,  sift  it  through  a sieve 
of  very  fine  silk,  and  put  this  powder 
into  a pint  of  good  distilled  vinegar, 
in  which  leave  it  for  a fortnight,  taking 
care  to  shake  the  bottle  or  pot  several 
times  each  day,  except  the  last,  on 
which  it  must  not  be  disturbed ; pour 
off  the  vinegar,  so  as  to  leave  the  chalk 
behind  in  the  bottle,  into  which  pour 
very  clean  water  that  has  been  filtered ; 
throw  the  whole  into  a clean  pan,  and 
stir  the  water  well  with  a wooden 
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spatula ; let  the  powder  settle  again  to 
the  bottom ; pour  the  water  gently  off, 
and  wash  the  powder  six  or  seven 
times,  taking  care  always  to  make  use 
of  filtered  water.  When  the  powder 
is  as  soft  and  as  white  as  you  would 
wish,  dry  it  in  a place  where  it  is  not 
exposed  to  the  dust;  sift  it  through  a 
silken  sieve,  which  will  make  it  still 
finer.  It  may  be  either  left  in  pow- 
der, or  wetted  and  formed  into  cakes, 
like  those  sold  by  the  perfumers.  One 
pint  of  vinegar  is  sufficient  to  dissolve 
a pound  of  talc. 

This  white  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  carmine,  dipping  your 
finger,  or  a piece  of  paper,  or,  what  is 
preferable  to  either,  a hare’s  foot,  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  in  ointment,  and 
putting  upon  it  about  a grain  of  this 
white,  which  will  not  be  removed, 
even  by  perspiration.  If  the  ointment 
with  which  it  is  applied  is  properly 
made,  this  white  does  no  injury  to  the 
face.  The  same  ingredients  may  be 
used  for  making  rouge. 

COSMETIC  JUICE. 

Make  a hole  in  a lemon,  fill  it  with 
sugar-candy,  and  close  it  nicely  with 
leaf-gold,  applied  over  the  rind  that 
was  cut  out ; then  roast  the  lemon  in 
hot  ashes.  When  desirous  of  using 
the  juice,  squeeze  out  a little  through 
the  hole  already  made,  and  wash  the 
face  with  a napkin  wetted  therewith. 
This  juice  is  said  to  cleanse  the  skin, 
and  brighten  the  complexion  marvel- 
lously. 

VIRGIN  MILK. 

Take  equal  parts  of  gum  benzoin  and 
storax ; dissolve  in  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  spirit  of  wine ; the  spirit  will 
then  become  of  a reddish  tincture,  and 
exhale  a very  fragrant  smell.  Drop 
a few  drops  into  a glass  of  clear  water, 
and,  by  stirring  the  water,  it  instantly 
changes  milky.  Ladies  use  it  success- 
fully to  clear  the  complexion. 

MILK  OF  HOUSELEEK. 

Beat  a quantity  of  houseleek  in  a 
marble  mortar;  squeeze  out  the  juice 


and  clarify  it.  When  you  want  to 
use  it,  pour  a few  drops  of  rectified 
spirit  on  the  juice,  and  it  will  instant- 
ly turn  milky.  It  is  a very  efficacious 
remedy  for  a pimpled  face,  and  pre- 
serves the  skin  soft  and  smooth. 


CASES  OF  HiEMATEMESIS,  OR. 
SPITTING  BLOOD  FROM  THE 
STOMACH,  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  DISCHARGE  OF  LARWE, 
OR  INSECTS,  BY  STOOL. 


BY  JOHN  CHICHESTER,  M.  D.  BATH. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  the  larvae 
of  certain  insects  are  conveyed  into 
the  human  stomach,  where  they  be- 
come very  troublesome  and  dangerous 
inmates,  as  the  following  cases  are  well 
calculated  to  prove.  The  girl  whose 
case  is  here  related,  was  apprenticed 
by  the  parish  to  Mr.  Huxtable,  of  the 
corporation  of  surgeons,  and  a resident 
practitioner  at  Williton,  in  this  coun- 
ty. It  was  not  confined  to  his  own 
observation,  but  was  seen,  as  he  in- 
forms me,  by  Messrs.  Crang  and  Abra- 
ham of  Dunster,  Mr.  Warren  of 
Minehead,  Mr.  Sully  of  Wiveliscombe, 
and  Mr.  Holman  and  Warren  of  Mil- 
verton. I was  not  consulted  until  the 
latter  end  of  May,  1807,  when  the 
patient  was  labouring  under  general 
dropsy,  occasional  vomiting  of  blood, 
and  stricture  in  the  throat,  and  con- 
stant pain  in  the  superior  part  of  the 
head.  I therefore  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  these  larvae,  nor 
can  I,  from  the  description  given,  say 
to  what  family  of  insects  they  are  to 
be  referred.  A story  was  told  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  one  of  them  having 
changed  into  a musca,  but  this  must 
have  been  a mistake,  as  the  larvae  of 
that  insect  are  without  feet.  It  would 
have  been  of  consequence  to  Have  as- 
certained what  effect  the  cowhage,  as 
well  as  some  other  drugs,  would  have 
produced,  if  they  had  been  mixed 
with  the  different  animal  substances 
which  were  so  readily  devoured  by 
these  grubs. 

CASE  I. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1806,  Mary 
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Gardner,  aged  fourteen  years,  was 
seized  with  pain  and  sickness  at  sto- 
mach, and  occasional  pain  in  the 
head,  which  continued  fourteen  days, 
in  the  course  of  which  time  she  vo- 
mited spontaneously  twenty-four  large 
round  worms.  Three  weeks  after  she 
went  to  see  her  parents,  living  three 
miles  off,  and  when  about  one  mile 
on  her  way  was  attacked  by  consider- 
able pain  in  her  left  side,  near  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth  rib,  and  also  in  her 
head,  which  she  described  as  resem- 
bling a blow  from  a stone,  and  which 
(in  her  own  words)  almost  stunned 
her.  She  then  began  to  spit  blood, 
and  before  she  could  reach  home,  her 
whole  surface  was  covered  with  urti- 
caria. On  her  arrival  she  began  to 
vomit  blood,  which  continued  with 
great  violence  all  the  night,  and 
amounted  to  several  quarts,  coagulated 
and  unmixed  with  any  other  fluid. 
From  this  time  the  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach and  head  continued,  with  a pro- 
digious vomiting  of  blood,  for  ten 
days,  during  which  time  very  little  or 
nothing  could  be  got  down;  for  as 
soon  as  any  liquid  or  solid  came  in 
contact  with  the  oesophagus,  violent 
convulsions  of  the  muscles  subservient 
to  deglutition  came  on,  and  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  what  was  at- 
tempted to  be  swallowed,  thrown  out 
with  much  violence.  She  made  a 
noise  like  a person  in  croup.  There 
had  been  no  evacuation  by  the  bowels 
during  this  time,  but  she  had  made 
water  as  usual.  She  now  signified  by 
gesture,  being  unable  to  speak,  that 
she  had  something  in  her  throat.  The 
probang  was  passed,  which  afforded 
her  temporary  relief,  and  ten  grains 
of  the  submuriate  of  mercury  were  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach  and  retain- 
ed ; and  this  was  succeeded  by  a dis- 
charge, per  anum,  of  many  hundreds 
of  living  animals,  in  shape  and  size 
very  like  a small  gram  of  barley : the 
front  resembled  that  of  a hog ; they 
had  three  legs  on  each  side,  were  of  a 
brown  colour,  encrusted  with  three 
rows  of  bristles,  running  longitudi- 
nally over  the  back,  and  three  long 
hairs  in  the  tail ; they  were  extremely 
active  and  voracious.  Different  kinds 
of  animal  food,  fresh  and  salted,  were 
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put  before  them,  which  they  eagerly 
devoured.  Some  were  immersed  in 
alcohol,  some  in  port  wine,  and  others 
in  oil,  but  they  did  not  appear  at  all, 
affected  by  either.  Some  of  them 
were  alive  six  weeks  after  their  expul- 
sion. The  vomiting  ceased  in  about 
fourteen  days,  and  then  she  lay  with- 
out motion  for  one  whole  week,  and 
without  swallowing  any  thing  during 
that  time.  She  now  and  then  opened 
her  eyes,  and  answered  when  spoken 
to,  but  incoherently.  The  region  of 
the  stomach  was  much  swollen,  so  as 
to  project  considerably.  On  the  re- 
turn of  her  senses,  the  vomiting  of 
blood  and  the  stricture  of  the  oeso- 
phagus returned  also,  but  with  much 
less  violence  than  before.  In  the 
month  of  February  following  she  dis- 
charged about  one  hundred  more  of 
the  same  kind  of  larvae  by  vomiting. 
In  the  month  of  May  general  dropsy, 
accompanied  by  numbness  of  the 
right-hand,  and  constant  pain'  in  the 
head,  with  occasional  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  came  on.  In  a few  weeks 
however  the  dropsy  gradually  sub- 
sided, but  the  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
stricture  in  the  throat,  continued  to 
trouble  her  at  times  for  eighteen 
months,  which  diminished  into  a 
slight  spitting  of  blood,  and  that 
principally  on  experiencing  any  men- 
tal irritation.  She  was  on  the  2d  of 
April,  1811,  quite  well  in  every  re- 
spect. 

CASE  II. 

Captain  Norman  laboured  under  an 
occasional  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
stomach,  and  other  distressing  symp- 
toms, during  the  greater  part  of  two 
years,  which  seem  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  the. larvae  of 
a species  of  oestrus.  I here  quote  his 
own  words  to  me : — 

“ On  the  1st  of  September  I began 
to  discharge  maggots  by  stool,  and 
which  continued  two  or  three  times  a 
day  during  a fortnight ; they  amount- 
ed to  many  thousands,  and  were  in 
shape  exactly  like  a bot-worm,  but  of 
about  one-third  the  size  only.  They 
were  alive,  and  came  away  quite  sepa- 
rate from  the  excrement.  Immedi- 
ately on  completing  the  discharge  of 
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these  grubs,  my  health  began  to  im- 
prove, and  I was  soon  as  well  as 
ever.” 

Capt.  Norman  had  been  accustomed, 
during  his  youth,  to  pass  a great  num- 
ber of  long  round  worms,  and  the 
summer  before  the  discharge  of  these 
larvae  took  place,  he  passed  some 
ascarides. 

The  cure  of  such  cases  must  be  at- 
tained by  every  mode  of  strengthening 
the  general  health ; and  the  medicine 
to  be  used,  as  purgatives,  is  the  fol- 
lowing 

Take  of  rhubarb,  ten  grains; 

Of  carbonate  of  iron,  half  a 
drachm. 

Mix. — This  is  one  dose,  and  it  should 
be  repeated  every  three  or  four  days. 


DISEASES  OF  ARTIZANS. 


NO.  XIII. 


OF  MILLERS  AND  SIFTERS  OF  CORN. 

All  grain,  and  especially  wheat, 
whether  kept  in  pits  under  ground,  as 
in  Tuscany,  or  in  barns,  as  in  this 
country,  have  always  a very  fine  pow- 
der mixed  with  them ; we  mean  not 
only  that  which  they  gather  upon 
the  barn  floor  in  threshing,  but  an- 
other worse  sort  of  dust,  which  grain 
is  apt  to  throw  from  itself  upon  long 
keeping.  The  seeds  of  corn  being 
furnished  with  a volatile  salt,  inso- 
much, that  if  they  are  not  well  dried 
in  the  sun  before  they  are  laid  up, 
they  heat  very  much,  and  turn  to 
powder,  some  subtile  particles  must 
fly  off  from  the  husks  which  surround 
them,  besides  the  powder  and  rotten 
dust  proceeding  from  the  consumption 
made  by  moths,  worms,  mites,  and 
their  excrements.  There  being  a ne- 
cessity for  sifting  and  meting  corn  and 
other  grain,  the  men  employed  in  that 
service,  suffer  much  from  this  powder 
or  dust.  1'he  throat,  the  lungs,  and 
the  eyes,  sustain  no  small  damage  by 
it,  for  it  stuffs  and  dries  up  the  throat; 
it  lines  the  pulmonary  vessels  with  a 
dusty  matter,  which  causes  a dry  and 
obstinate  cough;  and  it  makes  the 


eyes  red  and  watery.  Hence  it  is, 
that  almost  all  who  live  by  that  trade 
are  short-breathed  and  cachectic,  and 
seldom  attain  to  any  great  age ; they 
are  likewise  very  subject  to  dropsy. 
This  powder  has,  also,  such  a sharp- 
ness in  it,  that  it  causes  a violent 
itching  all  over  the  body. 

When  we  consider  how  strange  it 
is  that  so  pernicious  a powder  should 
come  from  such  a nutritious  grain  as 
wheat,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  sus. 
pect  that  this  powder  has  worms  in 
it,  unperceivable  to  the  senses;  and 
that  these  worms  being  put  into  mo- 
tion, and  dispersed  through  the  air 
in  the  sifting  and  measuring  of  the 
corn,  some  of  them  stick  to  the  skin, 
and  others  enter  in  at  the  mouth, 
and  so  cause  that  burning  heat  and 
itching  which  is  observed  both  in 
the  throat  and  all  over  the  body.  — 
Lewenhoeck  informs  us,  that  he  dis- 
covered, with  his  microscopes,  some 
little  worms  in  corn,  which  he  not 
improperly  calls  lupi ; and,  indeed,  it 
seems  no  very  improbable  conjecture, 
that  these  worms  plague  the  workmen 
we  now  speak  of. 

After  wheat  has  been  kept  long  in 
a close  place,  and  particularly  under 
ground,  it  throws  out  such  a noxious 
exhalation,  as  is  enough  to  kill  any 
one  wrho  enters  the  place  till  the  door 
has  stood  open  for  some  time,  to  let 
out  the  pernicious  air.  The  republic 
of  Lucca  have  a custom  of  taking  the 
com  out  of  their  public  granaries  every 
year,  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
exposing  it  for  some  days  to  the  sun ; 
after  which  they  lay  it  up  in  the 
granary  again,  and  by  this  means 
preserve  it  for  many  years  from  worms 
and  corruption. 

Theophrastus  puts  the  question. 
Why  is  wheat  less  durable  and  more 
dusty  than  any  other  grain?  And 
imputes  the  cause  to  the  barns,  the 
roofs  of  which  are  smoothed  or  washed 
with  lime  and  sand,  for  by  that  means, 
he  says,  the  wheat  is  more  heated, 
and  the  dry  hot  powder  of  the  lime 
augmenting  this  heat,  it  rots  and  dis- 
solves into  powder.  Scaliger,  com- 
menting upon  this  subject,  condemns 
the  reason  offered  by  Theophrastus, 
because  hot  and  dry  things  are  so  far 
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from  disposing  to  rottenness,  that  they 
rather  preserve;  and  reckons,  that 
wheat  becomes  dusty  by  being  so 
heaped  up  as  to  be  deprived  of  suf- 
ficient transpiration.  For,  sa)s  he, 
any  thing  that  is  choaked  up,  heats 
and  corrupts.  But  even  this  reason 
is  not  satisfactory,  for  we  find,  by 
experience,  that  if  the  corn  be  well 
dried  and  kept  in  barns,  it  keeps  the 
longer  for  being  in  great  heaps,  and 
never  stirred.  We  are  inclined  to 
impute  the  shortness  of  the  duration 
of  wheat,  and  its  ready  mouldering 
into  dust,  to  the  large  stock  of  volatile 
salts  it  is  possessed  of,  as  well  as  to  the 
looseness  of  its  texture. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  enquire, 
why  +ares,  which,  in  all  probability, 
are  a degenerate  sort  of  wheat,  there 
being  instances  of  late  years 'of  wheat 
turned  to  tares  by  a wet  spring,  should 
keep  above  twenty  years  without 
spoiling?  Whereas  wheat  moulders 
into  powder  before  it  is  four  years 
old.  Whether  it  be  that  tares  are 
of  a more  compact  and  harder  sub- 
stance than  wheat,  for  if  we  break  a 
tare  we  find  it  more  solid  than  wheat, 
and  it  is  upon  the  account  of  this 
solidity  that  beans  and  vetches  are 
more  durable,  or  whether  the  worms 
and  moths  have  an  aversion  to  the 
tares,  on  account  of  their  bitterness 
and  unpleasant  taste. 

The  corn  of  Italy  being  scorched 
and  blasted  some  time  ago,  there  was 
a necessity  for  washing  the  wheat  very 
carefully  in  clean  water,  and  then  dry- 
ing it  in  the  sun.  Bread  made  of 
corn  thus  washed,  is  snow-white ; for 
which  reason,  if  the  com  be  good  and 
sound,  it  is  not  an  useless  piece  of 
labour  to  wash  and  dry  the  corn  be- 
fore it  goes  to  the  mill.  The  work- 
men employed  in  those  services  used 
to  cover  their  mouth  and  nostrils  with 
handkerchiefs,  to  keep  out  the  dust, 
and  wash  their  throats  and  eyes  often 
with  cold  water ; but  all  this  caution 
was  not  sufficient  to  preserve  them 
from  the  pernicious  effects  of  the 
powder. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
these  workmen  if  they  were  to  wash 
off  the  dusty  filth  which  sticks  in  the 
skin  along  with  the  perspiration ; but 


now  that  baths  are  in  disuse,  this  can- 
not always  be  conveniently  done. 

To  conclude,  we  usually  recommend 
such  workmen  as  are  injured  with  the 
dust  of  corn  or  other  grain,  to  make 
frequent  use  of  emulsions  of  melon 
seeds,  whey  of  cow’s  milk,  and  the 
decoction  of  mallows ; for  by  these 
means  the  acrimony  of  the  putrid 
powder  is  diluted.  When  they  are 
seized  with  asthmas  and  other  diseases 
before-mentioned,  we  must  prescribe 
such  remedies  as  are  proper  on  such 
occasions,  not  forgetting  a particular 
regard  to  the  weaker  part,  for  fear 
the  disease  should  turn  its  whole  force 
upon  that. 


FUMIGATING  - BATHS  INTRO- 
DUCED FROM  FRANCE,  WITH 
CASES  OF  CURES. 


[The  following  account  of  this  remedy 
is  from  a clear  and  well- written  pam- 
phlet by  Mr.  Green,  surgeon,  of  Bury- 
street,  who  has  established  baths  upon 
the  principle  of  Dr.  D’Arcet. — Ed.] 

As  the  multitude  of  afflicting  cases, 
which  have  been  completely  cured  or 
greatly  alleviated,  have  been  authen- 
ticated in  France  by  some  of  its  first 
official  characters,  and  by  some  of  its 
most  eminent  professors,  physicians, 
and  surgeons;  and  as  the  employment 
of  this  great  and  little-known  remedy 
has  been  stamped  by  the  approbation, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  recommenda- 
tion, of  the  leading  medical  men  in 
England,  and  has  received  the  disin- 
terested patronage  of  many  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  our  own  country, 
no  unprejudiced  inquirer  can  enter- 
tain a doubt,  that  its  benefits  ought  to 
be  extended  to  the  higher  and  the 
middle  classes  of  society  in  England, 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  poor  alone.  But  hitherto, 

I believe,  no  regular  practitioner  has 
set  up  a fumigating  apparatus  in  the 
metropolis,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of 
England.  Wishing  to  remedy  this 
extraordinary  deficiency,  and  con- 
vinced that  this  has  become  in  this 
country,  and  in  the  medical  world,  a 
great  desideratum,  1 have  devoted 
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particular  attention  to  this  interesting 
subject,  with  a considerable  degree  of 
expence  and  labour ; and  have  re- 
cently formed,  in  Bury  Street,  St. 
James’s,  (No.  5,)  an  establishment  of 
this  nature,  which,  though  it  is  on  a 
moderate  scale,  will,  I trust,  from  its 
novelty,  its  applicability  to  numerous 
disorders,  its  central  situation,  and  the 
attention  which  will  be  given  to  the 
varying  cases  of  different  patients, 
prove  a source  of  much  utility  to 
others,  and  of  no  small  degree  of  sa- 
tisfaction to  myself.  Zealous  for  pro- 
moting the  progress  of  this  most  bene- 
ficial line  of  practice,  aware  of  the 
great  diversity  of  cases  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  and  convinced  that  most 
decisive  and  important  advantages 
may  be  derived  from  a further  sub- 
division in  the  medical  and  surgical 
professions,  I have,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, and  with  the  hope  of  be- 
coming the  instrument  of  no  small 
degree  of  usefulness,  determined  to 
confine  my  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  this  establishment,  and  to 
those  disorders  which  may,  in  conse- 
quence, be  brought  before  my  obser- 
vation. The  remedy  is  pleasant,  when 
applied  with  discrimination;  and  I 
shall  not,  from  a regard  to  my  own 
credit,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  re- 
medy which  I appreciate  so  highly, 
submit  any  patient  to  its  influence 
unless  it  has  either  been  prescribed  by 
a physician,  or  respectable  medical 
man,  or  unless  I can  myself  confi- 
dently anticipate  relief  to  the  patient. 

Persons  may  be  inclined  to  infer 
from  the  term  sulphurous  fumigations, 
that  sulphur  alone  is  exhibited.  But, 
in  fact,  the  most  efficacious  medicines, 
as  opium,  tether,  camphor,  mercury, 
and  all  gases,  either  simple  or  com- 
pound, are  exhibited  by  this  mode; 
and  sulphur  itself,  when  thus  volati- 
lized, communicates  no  unpleasant 
smell. 

But  I must  not  be  altogether  silent 
respecting  the  rationale  of  the  remedy. 
Gases,  particularly  when  combined 
with  aqueous  vapour,  by  their  ex- 
treme diffiisibility,  are  rapidly  re- 
ceived into  the  system  by  the  absor- 
bent vessels  of  the  skin;  and  any 
medicine,-  thus  held  in  suspension,  ia 


by  this  mode  pleasantly  conveyed  into 
the  system.  When  it  is  considered, 
that  there  is  an  immediate  sympathy 
between  the  skin,  the  mind  and  the 
stomach,*  or  other  internal  parts ; that 
the  skin  is  a most  important  evacuant 
to  the  body;  that  any  enlargement, 
obstruction,  or  congestion,  of  the  in- 
ternal parts,  will  immediately  bring 
on  fever,  more  or  less,  with  a dry  un- 
perspirable  skin,  increased  heat  and 
thirst ; and  that  many  complaints  owe 
their  existence  entirely  to  its  functions 
being  improperly  performed,  it  will 
at  once  appear  what  a very  important 
remedy  we  have  in  the  caloric  and 
fumigating  bath.  By  this  remedy  we 
can,  in  the  space  of  seven,  eight,  or 
ten  minutes,  bring  on  a general  re- 
laxation of  its  pores  and  consequent 
perspiration,  and  can  thereby  relieve 
all  that  train  of  complaints,  occasioned 
or  aggravated  by  its  healthy  functions 
being  retarded  or  suppressed.  This 
remedy  occasions,  at  the  time  that  the 
patient  is  in  the  bath,  an  increased 
circulation  of  blood,  which  is  regu- 
lated at  pleasure;  by  which  means, 
the  pores  of  the  skin  being  open  at 
the  time,  nature  is  enabled  to  perform 
her  own  kind  offices  of  throwing  off 
disease  herself.  On  coming  out  of  the 
bath,  the  patient  invariably  feels  ex- 
hilarated and  cheerful.  The  effects 
are  sometimes  tranquillizing ; they  are 
never  unpleasant.  But,  independent 
of  the  power  of  these  baths  in  curing 
diseases,  their  tonic  efficacy  is  un- 
equalled, f 

* Witness  the  consequence  of  fright, 
which  almost  immediately  brings  on 
perspiration  and  a diuretic  effect;  the 
latter  too  is  greatly  increased  from 
cold  externally  applied,  which  im- 
pedes its  functions  by  contracting  the 
capillary  or  extremely  small  vessels  of 
the  skin,  thereby  preventing  that  dis- 
charge of  aqueous  fluid,  which  is 
needful  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  standard 
of  health. 

f See  the  testimonies  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  physician  to  his  Majesty,  phy- 
sician to  the  Fleet,  and  afterwards  to 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital;  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son, professor  of  surgery  at  Edm- 
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l shal!  next  enumerate  some  of 
those  complaints  for  which  the  remedy 
is  adapted,  and  shall  detail  some  cases 
of  each  class  of  disease,  which  have 
been  authenticated. 

The  complaint  for  which  it  was  first 
applied  it  effectually  cures,  in  every 
case,  and  without  other  internal  or 
external  medicine. 

A common  cold,  if  not  attended 
with  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or 
parts  adjacent,  it  effectually  cures ; 
and  in  very  few  instances  is  any  me- 
dicine required. 

It  is  applicable  to  all  diseases  of  the 
skm,  to  the  complaints  to  which  fe- 
males are  subject,  to  obstructions, 
rheumatism,  sciatica,  lumbago,  hae- 
morrhoids, and  incipient  dropsy ; to 
glandular  and  other  swellings,  to  in- 
activity of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
to  bilious  complaints,  to  the  disorders 
called  nervous,  to  cases  of  debility, 
and  to  all  cases  requiring  mercury. 

A common  vapour -bath  is,  by  the 
aid  of  this  apparatus,  more  conveni- 
ently and  pleasantly  administered  than 
by  any  other  method.  There  need  be 
no  apprehension  of  taking  cold  from 
its  use ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  pre- 
vents much  of  the  liability,  and  is 
quite  safe.  Both  children  and  preg- 
nant females  can  use  these  baths,  if 
they  are  administered  judiciously. 
Each  occupies  from  half  a hour  to 
a hour,  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  usual  occupations. 

The  cases  about  to  be  adduced 
were  selected  by  different  medical 
gentlemen  of  Paris,  several  of  whom 
had  composed  the  Medical  Jury. 
These  cases  were  treated  at  the  Clini- 
cal Hospital,*  at  the  instance  of  Dr. 


burgh ; of  Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  physician 
to  St.  George’s  Dispensary,  Dublin; 
of  Dr.  James  Johnson,  surgeon  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  in  his  work  on 
Tropical  Diseases;  and  of  Dr.  Fai- 
thom,  on  Liver  Complaints ; together 
with  the  testimonies  of  many  others, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Drs. 
Thomas,  Bancroft,  Moseley,  Jameson, 
and  Jacques. 

* Dr.  Leroux,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
and  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine, 


Leroux,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Le  Roche:— they 
should  be  considered  distinct  from 
those  recorded  by  Dr.  Tartra  in  the 
Report  of  the  Medical  Jury. 

The  remedies  were  prescribed,  the 
progress  observed,  and  the  whole  au- 
thenticated by  the  signatures  of  the 
following  professors  and  teachers : Pi- 
nel,  Leroux,  Dupuytren,  Demangeon, 
Richerand,  Dubois,  Tartra,  Bouillon 
Lagrange,  De  Laporte,  Ruffin,  Halle, 
Esparron,  &c. 

PALSY  OF  THE  SIDE. 

Peter  John  H was  afflicted  with 

hemiphlegia  on  the  right  side ; after 
this  he  had  a strong  apoplectic  at- 
tack, which  was  treated  as  such  at  the 
Clinical  Hospital ; he  there  used  fifteen 
fumigations,  and  went  out  perfectly 
cured . 

Treated  at  the  Clinical  Hospital  at 
Paris,  by  Drs.  Leroux  and  Halle.  Re- 
corded by  Dr.  Le  Roche. 

A RHEUMATIC  AFFECTION,  ACCOM- 
PANIED WITH  SERIOUS  SWELLING 
OF  THE  ELBOW-JOINT  AND  SCIATIC 
GOUT.* 

Monsieur  Dusorbier,  doctor  of  physic 
and  surgeon  to  the  artillery  regiment 
of  the  extra  guard,  twenty-eight  years 


having  known  the  advantages  derived 
from  fumigations,  caused  two  tempo- 
rary apparatuses  to  be  fitted  up  at  the 
Clinical  Hospital,  in  1813,  after  the 
one  invented  by  Dr.  Gales,  to  con- 
vince himself  more  fully  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  new  treatment.  This  establish- 
ment, where  so  much  care  and  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  patients,  presented 
a certain  opportunity  of  meeting  this 
end.  The  patients,  who  were  to  be 
submitted  to  their  use,  were  removed 
from  all  causes  which  could  intermed- 
dle with  their  treatment,  that  regu- 
larity might  be  observed,  and  a more 
just  result  given  to  the  observations 
and  effects  of  the  fumigations. 

* See  the  opinions  of  the  medical 
jury,  in  their  report  as  regards  it  effects 
in  gout. 
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of  age,  of  a sanguine  temperament 
and  strong  constitution , was  attacked, 
during  the  campaign  of  1814,  with 
rheumatic  pains  in  the  muscles  of  the 
left  arm  ; about  the  month  of  April, 
of  the  same  year,  a considerable  swell- 
ing of  the  elbow-joint  on  the  same 
side  came  on,  accompanied  with  ex- 
cruciating pains,  so  as  totally  to  pre- 
vent sleep.  This  swelling  diminished 
in  about  fifteen  days  by  the  applica- 
tion of  emollient  cataplasms ; and  the 
pains  which  remained  yielded  to  a 
lotion  composed  of  opium,  camphor, 
and  brandy.  The  patient  thus  con- 
soled himself  in  having  got  rid  of  a 
disease  which  he  had  been  afraid 
would  affect  him  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life:  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  this  idea,  but  it  did  not  long  remain ; 
for  in  a short  time  the  pains  of  the 
arm  and  elbow-joint  returned  during 
some  wet  and  damp  weather. 

A few  days  after  the  return  of 
these  symptoms,  Dr.  Dusorbier  was 
obliged  to  come  to  Paris.  Towards 
the  end  of  June,  his  sufferings  be- 
came more  and  more  intense,  and  he 
determined  to  apply  blisters  to  the 
arm ; these  abated  the  pains,  but  they 
again  returned ; perpetual  blisters  were 
applied  to  the  elbow,  which,  with  sul- 
phurous baths,  eased  the  pain,  and 
the  patient,  after  some  time,  was  able 
to  extend  his  arm  as  usual;  in  fact, 
no  traces  were  left  of  the  disease. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  Dr. 
Dusorbier  took  a violent  cold,  and 
the  pain  returned  as  before,  and  like- 
wise in  the  legs,  particularly  in  the 
right  one,  where  it  was  so  intense  that 
he  was  unable  to  move  it  without  the 
greatest  suffering.  The  intensity  of 
these  pains  continued ; and  at  about 
the  end  of  fifteen  days,  they  extended 
up  to  the  right  arm,  and  fixed  in  the 
posterior  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  the 
contraction  of  them  was  so  great  that 
his  head  was  continually  bent  on  the 
left  shoulder,  from  which  he  could  not 
raise  it.  In  November  the  pains  had 
extended  to  the  left  shoulder  and  arm; 
the  pains  in  the  neck  continued  very 
severe,  accompanied  with  consider- 
able swelling  of  the  vertebrae,  of  a 
gouty  nature. 

The  application  of  perpetual  blis- 


ters to  the  arms  and  neck,  with  sul- 
phurous baths,  and  drinks,  gave  the 
patient  some  temporary  and  slight 
relief.  Several  friends  of  the  patient, 
seeing  that  he  continued  to  suffer  so 
much  from  the  disease,  advised  him 
to  adopt  the  use  of  the  fumigation 
then  practised  by  Dr.  Gales.  Dr.  Du- 
sorbier consulted  Drs.  Halle  and  Le- 
roux,  professors  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  on  the  propriety  of  it ; and 
by  their  advice,  he  submitted  himself 
to  the  remedy  about  the  15  th  of  No- 
vember, 1814.  After  the  sixth  appli- 
cation, his  sufferings  had  become  still 
more  troublesome  than  before  he  be- 
gan their  use ; the  seventh  fumigation 
gave  the  patient  slight  relief;  from 
that  time  till  the  use  of  the  twelfth 
fumigation,  he  perceived  each  day  an 
alteration  for  the  better;  and  on  that 
day  (27th  of  November)  there  no 
longer  remained  any  rheumatic  pains 
or  gouty  affection,  except  the  swelling 
of  the  joints,  which  still  remained, 
but  without  pain;  and  the  motion  of 
the  head  was  performed  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  treatment  had  given  such  a 
tonic  effect  to  the  whole  animal  eco- 
nomy of  the  patient,  that  nothing  re- 
mained but  that  he  should  exercise 
his  strength.  He  endeavoured  to  walk 
at  times,  but  the  muscles  of  the  calves 
of  his  legs  were  frequently  involun- 
tarily contracted. 

After  the  twenty-sixth  fumigation, 
the  swelling  of  the  articulations  of 
the  bones  of  the  neck  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  all  motion  of  the 
arm  could  be  performed  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

From  the  beginning  of  December 
until  February,  1815,  Dr.  Dusorbier 
had  not  found  any  return  of  the  com- 
plaint under  which  he  had  so  long 
suffered. 

PALSY  OF  THE  UPPER  AND  LOWER 
EXTREMITIES. 

Monsieur  Dody,  a Swiss,  fifty-four 
years  of  age,  confidential  servant  to 

Madam  de  , residing  in  the 

Place  de  la  Ville  l’Eveque,  Paris,  in 
consequence  of  a long  illness,  had 
been  for  two  months  afflicted  v/ith 
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complete  palsy  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities.  After  consulting  Dr. 
L’Ermimer,  physician  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  and  Dr.  Tartra,  surgeon  of  the 
first  Dispensary,  he,  by  their  advice, 
commenced  the  fumigations  on  the 
12th  of  October,  1814.  This  man 
had  all  his  life-time  been  subject  to 
very  violent  head-ache,  and  his  san- 
guine habit  had  been  exasperated  by 
the  immoderate  use  of  spirituous  li- 
quors. His  face  had  become  as  red 
as  claret,  and  frequently  inflamed ; 
he  suffered  much  in  his  constitution, 
and  had  obstinate  rheumatism:  the 
latter  had  attached  itself  to  the  whole 
of  the  lower  extremities.  What,  per- 
haps, contributed  most  to  the  derange- 
ment of  his  health,  was  the  great 
inquietude  he  laboured  under,  and 
the  chagrin  he  had  met  with,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  persecution  which  his  mistress 
had  met  with. 

About  the  middle  of  1814,  he  began 
to  find  a marked  debility  in  the  abdomi- 
nal region  and  viscera,  which  increased 
by  degrees,  without  any  known  phy- 
sical cause,  accompanied  with  a sen- 
sation of  ice  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed)  in  the  loins,  hips,  and  all  the 
lower  extremities,  extending  to  the 
feet;  the  upper  extremities  did  not 
fail  to  become  affected  in  a similar 
manner.  He  could  move  his  arms, 
but  was  unable  to  open  his  tobacco- 
box,  or  take  up  a pen  to  write,  nei- 
ther could  he  hold  a knife,  fork,  or 
spoon,  and  was  totally  unable  to  move 
himself. 

Dr.  L’Erminier,  who  was  charged 
with  the  care  of  this  patient,  con- 
ceived, from  some  particular  symp- 
toms he  was  afflicted  with,  and  on 
which  the  other  symptoms  more  or 
less  depended,  that  the  exhibition  of 
mercury  was  first  needful,  and  he  pre- 
scribed it  accordingly  ; but  the  palsy 
in  the  extremities  was  not  at  all  dimi- 
nished. He  was  then  treated  with  the 
use  of  various  and  the  best  indicated 
tonics,  amongst  others,  the  spirit  of 
mindererus,  internally,  in  large  doses, 
volatile  alkali,  camphor,  &c. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  three 
months  after  the  invasion  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  palsy  having  every  day  since 


made  rapid  progress,  Dr.  Tartra  called 
a consultation,  when  it  was  proposed 
either  to  employ  a very  active  treat- 
ment, by  the  reiterated  application  of 
blisters,  synapisms  of  mustard,  and 
other  analogous  applications,  toge- 
ther with  the  use  of  the  most  power- 
ful tonics;  or  else  to  try  the  fumi- 
gations alone,  without  any  other  re- 
medy. The  consultants  were  well 
aware,  from  experience,  that,  with 
regard  to  the  first  method,  it  had  very 
seldom  arrested  the  progress  of  palsy; 
and  that  it  was  equally  disheartening 
to  themselves  and  the  patients,  who 
were  frequently  discharged  not  cured. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  salutary  ef- 
fect of  the  fumigations  in  many  cases 
of  palsy,  hemiphlegia,  extreme  weak- 
ness of  the  limbs,  and  in  rheuma- 
tism of  the  most  dangerous  and  in- 
veterate nature,  was  to  them  well 
known ; and  they  therefore  determined 
on  the  use  of  the  latter  remedy.-— 
They  conceived  the  fumigations,  of 
which  the  uniform  effect  is  to  pro- 
duce copious  perspiration,  might  be 
extremely  useful  to  this  patient:  in 
fact,  a sensible  amelioration  of  the 
symptoms  soon  took  place;  and  it 
was  but  the  twenty-third  day,  when 
the  patient  could  raise  himself  out  of 
bed,  to  place  himself  in  the  appara- 
tus; at  the  same  time,  he  recovered 
the  use  of  his  fingers,  and  could  rea- 
dily open  his  snuff-box.  The  bene- 
ficial use  of  the  fumigations  was  car- 
ried to  the  number  of  seventy -five; 
the  first  day  he  only  used  one,  of  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  afterwards 
two  per  day,  and  continued  in  the 
apparatus  for  an  hour  and  a quarter 
at  a time.  The  patient  made  use  of 
no  other  curative  means  whatever. 
He  has  since  pursued  his  ordinary  oc- 
cupation: his  health  continues  good, 
and  appears  to  improve  by  time.* 

DRY,  SCALY,  CUTANEOUS  DISEASE. 
Monsieur  John  Lewis  L , forty- 


* This  patient  has  been  perfectly 
restored  to  health,  ever  since  the  25th 
of  March,  1815. — Attested  by  Drs. 
Leroux,  Halle,  Lucas,  and  Tartra. 
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five  years  of  age,  of  a bilious  tem- 
perament, and  strong  constitution,  se- 
cond lieutenant  of  the  first  regiment 
of  light  infantry,  had  been  afflicted 
for  ten  years  with  a disease  of  the 
skin,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  re- 
tiring from  military  service. 

This  herpetic  affection  was  charac- 
terized by  red  vivid  blotches,  which 
extended  over  the  whole  body,  co- 
vered with  very  small  pustules,  ad- 
hering closely  the  one  to  the  other. 
They  were  unaccompanied  with1  any 
moisture,  and  itched  intolerably  the 
moment  the  patient  became  warm  in 
bed.  The  internal  functions  were 
undisturbed ; his  appetite  and  diges-1 
tion  good;  and  he  could  sleep  well 
after  the  first  few  hours  he  went  to 
bed. 

This  patient  was  submitted  to  the  fu- 
migations August  9th,  1814;  the  first 
eight  times  without  any  benefit ; after 
the  tenth,  the  scales  began  to  detach 
themselves  with  ease,  and  the  itching 
ceased.  This  state  of  amelioration 
remained  stationary  till  the  nineteenth 
fumigation,  when  the  desquamation 
of  the  skin  began  to  be  more  abundant, 
and  all  appeared  to  be  in  a fair  way. 
The  fumigations  were  continued  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
The  scaled  parts  had  all  peeled  off, 
and  the  cure  was  complete.  This 
patient  has  been  since  repeatedly  exa- 
mined by  Drs.  Leroux  and  Halle,  who 
have  substantiated  the  good  state  of 
his  health. 

HEREDITARY,  MOIST,  SCALY  DIS- 
EASE OF  THE  SKIN. 

Madame  M •,  residing  at  Meuil 

Amilet,  near  Dammartin,  thirty-one 
years  of  age,  of  a scrofulous  nervous 
temperament,  and  feeble  constitution. 
Her  mother  had  suffered  much  from 
disease  of  the  skin,  and  she  had  lost 
one  sister  of  a cachectic  constitution. 
From  her  most  tender  infancy,  Ma- 
dame M has  been  tormented  with 

a viscous  moist  eruptive  disease.  This 
had,  at  various  times,  flown  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  and  at  length 
to  both  ears,  the  head,  &c.  and  had 
spread  itself  over  all  the  vertebrae  of 
the  spine,  the  seat,  the  abdomen, 


and  external  parts  of  the of 

• ■,  and  the  breasts.  These 

eruptions,  except  on  the  ears,  where 
they  were  crusty  or  dry,  were  all 
of  a running  nature;  they  presented 
a red  appearance,  of  the  colour  of 
blood,  especially  on  being  separated, 
and  were  irregularly  formed  at  their 

edges.  The  was  ulcerated 

and  destroyed.  The  pains  of  this  ge- 
neral disease  were  severe;  and  the 
patient  had  herself  occasioned  much 
ulceration  from  rubbing  the  various 
parts  affected.  These  ulcers  had  run 
into  each  other,  so  as  to  occasion  a 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  where  they 
had  at  first  commenced.  The  patient 
constantly  suffered  great  pain,  and 
had,  for  a considerable  time,  lost  her 
appetite  and  sleep.  A little  coffee 
and  cream,  which  she  took  in  the 
morning,  was  her  only  nourishment 
during  the  day.  An  extreme  wasting 
of  the  flesh  came  on  by  degrees,  the 
result  of  the  severe  symptoms;  and 
also  extreme  dejection,  from  the  hor- 
ror of  the  disease,  and  a fear  that 
she  should  never  be  cured. 

Madame  M — — had  been  preg- 
nant seven  times, — of  course  her  health 
had  been  often  wavering, — the  chil- 
dren which  she  brought  forth  were  all 
vitiated  with  diseased  skin,  which  she 
had  transmitted  to  them,  as  she  herself 
had  received  it  from  her  mother. 

The  fumigations  presented  the  only 
means  to  triumph  over  this  formidable 
disease,  which  hitherto  had  resisted 
all  other  remedies.  The  difficulties 
to  encounter  a disease,  which  had  so 
affected , added  to  a trans- 

mission of  the  constitutional  herpetic 
disease,  appeared  to  us  to  be  very 
great.  The  fumigations  were  com- 
menced May  the  10th,  1813,  and  ter- 
minated on  August  the  1st.  The  re- 
covery of  the  patient  was  slow,  but, 
when  once  began,  it  went  on  rapidly  ; 
she  began  to  get  lusty,  fresh-coloured, 

and  gay;  the  of 

which  had  been  so  considerably  af- 
fected, healed,  and  resumed  in  a con- 
siderable degree  their  natural  state. 
Ever  since  the  first  of  August,  1813, 

Madame  M has  always  enjoyed 

perfect  health,  and  has  had  no  repeti- 
tion of  the  complaint.  The  state  of 
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this  disease,  and  cure  of  it,  have  been 
several  times  substantiated  by  many  of 
the  faculty,  and  lastly  by  the  Dean, 
Dr.  Leroux,  and  Professor  Halle. 

This  lady,  since  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  her  health,  has  had  one  child, 
presenting  no  signs  of  disease  of  the 
skin. 

RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

Joseph  Jacques,  aged  thirty-one  years, 
submitted  himself  to  the  direction  of 
the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  Clinical 
Hospital,  in  June  16,  1815,  with 
swelling  and  pains  in  each  ancle,  par- 
ticularly in  the  left : his  general  health 
was  very  indifferent ; he  almost  con- 
stantly suffered  from  severe  head-aches, 
loss  of  appetite,  impeded  digestion, 
and  costiveness,  with  pains  in  the 
back  and  left  shoulder,  aggravated 
when  in  bed  so  as  to  prevent  sleep 
till  towards  morning,  when  he  awoke 
unrefreshed.  At  times  all  these  symp- 
toms were  increased,  and,  when  they 
were,  swelling  at  the  ancles  took  place, 
and  put  on  the  rosy  appearance  of 
gout;  the  urine  depositing  a lateri- 
tious  red  sediment.  He  was  generally 
left  better  for  six  or  seven  weeks  after 
these  attacks;  but,  during  this  interval 
of  amelioration,  he  was  a great  in- 
valid, and  his  ancles  so  weak  and 
painful,  as  almost  to  prevent  his  walk- 
ing. His  head-aches  had  become  now 
constant,  with  imperfect  vision,  and 
was  sometimes  excruciating.  On  the 
21st  of  June,  after  previously  giving 
him  two  doses  of  aperient  medicine, 
he  was  submitted  to  the  fumigations; 
at  first,  one  a day.  It  was  remarka- 
ble, the  man  said  that  that  was  the 
remedy  which  was  sure  to  cure  him. 
He  continued  to  take  one  a day  until 
eight  had  been  administered,  during 
which  time  his  appetite  and  spirits 
improved;  he  had  no  occasion  for 
aperient  medicine,  and  the  strength  of 
his  legs  returned  with  the  subsiding  of 
the  swelling. 

August  6. — He  has  had  no  return. 

PALSY  OF  THE  SIDE. 

Mary  B , a widow,  more  than 

fifty  years  of  age,  was  attacked  with 

VOL.  II. 


apoplexy,  the  early  part  of  February, 
1815,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by 
palsy  of  the  right  side.  General  and 
topical  bleeding,  bathing  the  feet  with 
strong  synapisms,  an  emetic,*  blisters 
to  the  neck  and  affected  parts,  were 
resorted  to,  to  rouse  the  patient  from 
lethargy.  Moxa  on  the  left  parietal 
region,  friction,  with  strong  ammonia- 
cal  liniment,  appeared  to  be  the  only 
remedies  which  had  any  advantageous 
influence  over  the  disease;  but  the 
palsy  of  the  side  remained,  and  the 
patient  was  admitted  into  the  Clinical 
Hospital,  on  the  21st  of  April  follow- 
ing, to  be  submitted  to  the  fumiga- 
tions. The  following  symptoms  then 
presented:— distortion  of  the  left  side 
and  of  the  mouth  and  tongue;  diffi- 
culty in  articulation,  loss  of  memory ; 
indeed  the  whole  intellectual  functions 
were  deranged;  a tumefaction  and 
complete  loss  of  motion  on  the  right 
ride,  with  contraction  of  the  fingers 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand  After  the 
use  of  thirty  fumigations,  the  leg  was 
reduced  to  its  ordinary  size;  she  be- 
gan to  use  her  fingers  tolerably;  the 
articulation  was  still  interrupted.  At 
the  thirty-fourth  fumigation,  she  could 
lift  the  hand  to  the  head ; and,  from 
this  time  to  the  7th  of  August,  the 
day  she  left  the  Hospital,  nothing  par- 
ticularly occurred,  unless  it  was  a 
severe  pain  in  the  lumber  region,  to 
which  fomentations  were  applied.  It 
appears  this  pain  was  critical,  and  the 
prelude  to  the  cure  of  the  patient. 
The  memory  and  intellectual  faculties 
returned  with  the  motion  of  the  limbs, 
and  she  wras  discharged  cured,  after 
using  between  seventy  and  eighty  fu- 
migations. 

NODES,  COMPLICATED  WITH  GOUT. 

Anthony  Nicholas  C — *,  aged 

twenty-two,  had  been,  ever  since  the 
age  of  fifteen,  afflicted  with  rheumatic 
pains.  He  endured  the  campaigns  of 
1812,  1813,  1814,  and  bivouaqued 
often,  during  the  siege  of  Magdeburg. 


* This  practice  still  has  its  advo- 
cates in  France,  though  discontinued 
in  England. 
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In  1812,  he  contracted  gonorrhoea, 
with  ulcers,  for  which  he  was  treated 
at  the  Hospital,  at  Lisle,  with  the 
usual  medicine.  In  September,  1814, 
he  again  contracted  this  disease,  with 
ulcer;  these  he  treated  with  slight 
remedies,  and  they  left  him.  On  re- 
turning to  his  native  place,  Paris,  by 
the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  and  ex- 
cess at  table,  the  original  disease  re- 
appeared. At  the  end  of  that  month, 
pains  of  the  legs,  and  particularly  in 
the  calves,  became  very  violent;  these 
pains  soon  increased,  extending  to  the 
joints,  and  lie  was  admitted  into  the 
Hospital  des  Veneriens.  On  the  4th 
of  January,  1815,  three  months  from 
the  commencement  of  this  illness,  he 
was  assailed  with  the  following  symp- 
toms:— extreme  pain,  accompanied 
with  inflammation  of  the  joints,  par- 
ticularly in  the  shoulder,  clavicle,  and 
elbow,  and  in  the  hand  of  the  right 
side ; nodes,  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg, 
existed  on  the  joints  of  the  wrist  and 
hand;  the  same  symptoms  affected 
too  the  lower  extremities,  particu- 
larly in  the  calves  and  heels.  The 
pains  were  much  aggravated  during 
the  night,  especially  when  the  patient 
attempted  to  move  himself  in  bed; 

. from  thence  till  the  20th  of  January, 
the  patient  made  use  of  sudorific 
drinks,  and  rubbed  the  painful  parts 
with  volatile  liniment.  These  means 
seemed  at  first  to  alleviate  the  pains, 
but  they  soon  returned  with  aggra- 
vated violence.  This  day  they  began 
to  administer  the  solution  of  Van 
Swieten.  On  the  31st,  the  pains  and 
swelling  had  considerably  diminished; 
in  a few  days  however  they  returned, 
accompanied  with  violent  pain  in  the 
back  part  of  the  head  Early  in 
March,  the  swelling  of  the  feet  disap- 
peared in  part,  by  the  use  of  the  warm 
baths,  and  the  pains  diminished ; this 
however  was  but  temporary,  for  they 
soon  returned  with  more  severity. 
On  the  27th  of  March,  the  patient  was 
for  the  first  time  submitted  to  fumiga- 
tions, and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  from  the  first  application,  he 
could  move  his  fingers  with  more 
ease.  On  the  31st  of  March,  the 
swelling  of  the  joints  was  much  les- 
sened; on  the  3d  of  April  and  day 


following,  the  pain  in  the  calves  of 
the  legs  and  several  of  the  joints  had 
considerably  diminished ; the  motion 
of  the  fingers  and  of  the  ancles  be- 
came more  free,  and  the  swelling  of 
the  parts  much  abated. 

On  22d  of  April,  after  the  eighteenth 
fumigation,  of  an  hour  each,  the  joints 
of  the  hands  had  resumed  their  natu- 
ral size;  the  patient  could  move  all 
his  fingers,  and  took  exercise  every 
day,  without  experiencing  any  pains. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  Clinical 
Hospital,  on  the  29th  of  A pril,  per- 
fectly cured.  He  had  used  thirty-two 
fumigations.  The  nodes  had  also  dis- 
appeared. 

SCROFULOUS  SWELLING  OF  THE 
RIGHT  KNEE,  AND  SCALY  COM- 
PLAINT OVER  THE  WHOLE  BODY. 

L.  P.  M , born  at  Chaumont, 

thirty  years  of  age,  a guard  of  honour 
belonging  to  the  first  regiment,  of  a 
scrofulous  constitution,  was,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1814,  attacked  with  the  ty- 
phus fever.  After  his  recovery,  in- 
dolent tumours  appeared  on  the  thighs 
and  right  leg:  openings  had  been 
made  into  these  swellings  by  means 
of  blisters,  and  a considerable  dis- 
charge was  kept  up  for  some  time 
before  they  were  suffered  to  heal. 
Scars  would  remain  for  some  time.  A 
scaly  disease  now  developed  itself  over 
the  surface  of  the  whole  body,  follow- 
ed by  a scrofulous  swelling  of  the 
right  knee,  on  the  outer  side,  which 
prevented  the  patient  moving  the 
limb;  the  swelling  continued  to  in- 
crease in  size,  and  all  motion  of  the 
joint  was  entirely  suspended. 

This  patient  was  admitted  into  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1814,  and  was  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  the  fumigations : at  the 
fourth,  the  itchings  were  greatly  di- 
minished, and  the  patient  was  enabled 
to  move  the  joint  a little.  On  the 
eighth  fumigation,  he  quitted  the  use  of 
one  crutch;  and,  by  the  fifteenth,  he 
was  able  to  leave  off  the  other.  At 
the  twTenty-third,  the  swelling  of  the 
knee  disappeared;  and  after  the  thir- 
tieth, he  left  the  Hospital  perfectly 
cured,  pursuing  his  usual  avocations 
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without  pain  or  inability  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  limbs. 

PUSTULOUS  PSOR1C  AFFECTION. 

A negro  servant,  of  the  Duchess  of 
Montebello,  aged  twenty-two  years, 
was  afflicted  with  a pustulous  psoric 
affection  over  the  whole  of  his  body  ; 
his  arms  and  hands  were  considerably 
swelled,  attended  with  deep  fissures  or 
gashes  under  the  scales,  and  acute 
pain.  On  the  1st  of  May  this  patient 
commenced  the  fumigations : even  at 
the  second  fumigation  the  itchings  had 
ceased,  but  the  hands  remained  much 
in  the  same  state,  and  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  moving  his  fingers ; after 
the  twelfth  fumigation,  he  was  sub- 
mitted to  an  examination,  when  he  was 
found  to  be  much  better  5 the  right 
hand  was  swelled,  though  the  motion 
of  it  had  returned  5 the  left  had  re- 
sumed its  natural  size,  and,  in  two 
days  more,  the  right  was  the  same. 
Twenty-two  fumigations  had  been 
used  from  the  1st  to  the  13th  of  May, 
and  the  cure  was  completed. 

PALSY  OF  THE  SIDE. 

Madam  M — , sixty-eight  years  of  age, 
residing  at  No.  16,  Rue  St.  Martin, 
was  afflicted  with  hemiphlegia  on  the 
right  side.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1815,  the  patient  began  the  use  of 
the  fumigations ; after  submitting  even 
to  the  first,  the  motion  in  the  fingers 
and  hand  was  partly  re-established, 
and  that  of  the  leg  returned  after  the 
tenth  application.  At  first,  Madam 
M — was  obliged  to  be  carried  into 
the  apparatus,  but  she  could  now 
get  into  it  herself.  After  the  thirty- 
seventh,  the  whole  paralytic  side  ex- 
hibited a healthy  state ; notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  fumigations  were  carried 
on  to  the  fiftieth,  in  order  that  the 
cure  might  be  complete.  This  lady 
used  the  baths  twice  a day,  and  she 
has  remained  perfectly  cured  ever 
since. 

RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

Francis  M was  admitted  into 

•the  Clinical  Hospital,  April  28th, 


1815,  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
which  he  had  been  afflicted  with  for 
two  years.  The  disease  more  particu- 
larly existed  in  the  joints,  and  the 
pains  were  always  increased  in  the 
night,  and  with  change  of  weather. 
This  patient  was  submitted  to  the  fumi- 
gations on  entering  the  hospital ; they 
at  first  rather  augmented  the  swellings 
of  the  joints;  but,  after  the  eighth, 
both  the  swelling  and  pains  were  di- 
minished. The  symptoms  thus  ame- 
liorated, continued  so  till  the  fifteenth 
fumigation,  when  the  swelling  of  the 
joints  only  appeared.  Emollient  ap- 
plications were  now  used  with  the 
fumigations;  these  were  followed  by 
abundant  perspiration,  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  swelling.  He  was  likewise 
ordered,  before  he  left  the  hospital,  to 
use  four  common  baths;  and,  from 
the  20th  of  July,  the  day  on  which 
he  left  the  hospital,  he  has  not  had 
the  least  return  of  the  complaint. 

In  order  that  the  applicability  of 
this  remedy  to  the  effectual  cure,  or 
material  relief,  of  a variety  of  diseases, 
may  not  rest  alone  on  the  testimony 
of  all  France,  I shall  here  introduce 
four  cases  from  the  interesting  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  De  Carro,  of  Vienna, 
whose  vigilance  and  indefatigable  zeal, 
as  evinced  in  many  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  improvement  of  the 
art  which  he  professes,  have  made  his 
name  known  and  revered  not  only 
throughout  Germany,  but  by  many 
of  the  medical  men  of  this  country. 

CASE  OF  RHEUMATISM. 

A female,  aged  twenty- seven  years, 
mother  of  three  children,  and  of  a 
very  weak  constitution,  but  a well- 
formed  chest,  from  chagrin  and  mise- 
ry, and  living  in  damp  lodgings,  had 
had  general  rheumatism  for  two 
years  in  her  arms  and  legs.  No  fever 
and  periodical  health  regular,  sleep 
disturbed,  appetite  good,  but  without 
the  means  of  satisfying  it ; confined  to 
her  bed  from  excessive  weakness,  not 
able  to  raise  a spoon  to  her  mouth, 
and  walked  on  crutches  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Her  weakness  was  so 
great  that  I was  very  unwilling  to  un- 
dertake the  treatment,  conceiving  that 
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she  would  not  be  able  to  support  her- 
self in  the  apparatus,  and  bear  the  fu- 
migations. The  case  being  desperate, 
I undertook,  (une  22,)  with  innume- 
rable difficulties,  to  place  her  in  the 
apparatus,  when  she  was  soon  attacked 
with  fainting  and  vomiting.  In  short, 
on  account  of  her  weakness,  it  was 
not  possible  to  exceed  six  fumigations. 
Not  expecting  her  return,  my  asto- 
nishment was  great  on  hearing  from 
her  husband  that,  notwithstanding  the 
debility  during  the  fumigations,  their 
effects  w7ere,  that  she  had  already  be- 
gun to  rise  from  her  bed,  to  walk 
without  crutches,  to  be  able  to  use  a 
spoon  to  her  mouth,  and  to  knit.  She 
was  then  encouraged  to  recommence 
the  plan  ; and,  after  having  taken  ten 
baths,  she  was  able  to  come  to  me  on 
foot,  without  the  aid  of  crutches,  from 
a distant  part  of  the  suburbs,  although 
the  walk  took  up  almost  an  hour. 
Her  face  had  assumed  the  appearance 
of  health ; and  the  progress  of  her  re- 
covery is  as  rapid  as  astonishing.  She 
has  taken  in  all  thirty-six  fumigations. 
— Dr.  De  Carro , on  Sulphurous 
Fu77iigationsi  1819,  p.  164. 

TORPOR  OF  THE  BOWELS,  WITH  ITS 
ATTENDANT  SYMPTOMS  OF  HEAD- 
ACHE, &C. 

A man,  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree 
of  weakness,  aged  upv/ards  of  sixty 
years,  who  has  been  a sufferer  nine 
years,  had  been  under  the  cafe,  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  three  years,  of 
many  celebrated  physicians;  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  walk  a step ; he  had 
only  every  five  or  six  days,  with  the 
assistance  of  purgatives,  small  hard 
globular  stools,  preceded  by  a dis- 
charge, though  small  in  quantity,  of 
puriform  matter;  he  never  slept  with- 
out opium;  scarcely  ate  any  thing; 
and  experienced  excessive  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  in  the  extremities,  in  the 
shoulders,  and  particularly  in  several 
tumours  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  that  he 
had  in  various  parts  of  the  body; — 
yet  this  man,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment, was  freed  from  his  pains  after 
four  fumigations.  The  three  first 
seemed  to  render  his  state  worse,  and 
increased  his  discouragement.  He 


then  began  to  have  regular  stools  every 
morning ; the  puriform  evacuation 
ceased;  all  the  pains  left  him;  and, 
at  the  end  of  twelve  fumigations,  he 
took  leave  of  me  in  good  health.  Af- 
ter having  passed  so  many  years  in 
misery,  his  cure  appeared  a miracle, 
and  created  the  greatest  sensation  in 
the  country. — Letter  from  Doctor 
Crantzon  to  Doctor  De  Carrot  in 
his  publication, 

GOUTY  AFFECTION. 

A man,  aged  forty-four  years,  strong 
in  constitution,  habituated  to  much 
and  various  kinds  of  exercise,  might 
be  considered  in  perfect  health,  had 
he  not  had  frequent  attacks  of  violent 
pains  in  the  hip,  heel,  and  toes;  these 
had  occurred  for  the  previous  twelve 
years,  sometimes  moving  to  the  con- 
trary side ; for  the  last  six  years  these 
attacks  had  so  much  increased  in  fre- 
quency and  violence,  as  to  become 
almost  insupportable,  and  his  spirits 
had  become  much  affected.  He  had 
resorted  to  various  remedies,  both  in- 
ternal and  external,  but  without  any 
permanent  relief:  a mercurial  course 
had  been  likewise  resorted  to,  but 
without  just  reason.  Opium  some- 
times calmed  his  pains;  but  even  a 
small  dose  was  apt  to  bring  on  vertigo. 
He  conceived  himself  better  when  the 
atmosphere  was  moist  than  when  clear 
and  dry.  On  using  the  fumigations, 
four  occasioned  a great  abundance  of 
perspiration,  the  pains  became  less 
acute,  and  afterwards  occasioned  him 
no  more  distress:  he  took  only  ten, 
between  the  29th  of  November  and 
the  8 th  of  December. 

This  patient  I have  often  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  for  eight  months 
subsequently  to  the  application  of  the 
remedy:  he  assures  me,  that  he  has 
not  had  any  attacks  since  it  was  left 
off,  except  very  rarely,  those  of  short 
continuance,  and  very  supportable. — 
Dr.  De  Can  o , p.  30. 

RHEUMATIC  GOUTY  AFFECTION. 

A patient,  the  first  who  used  the  ap- 
paratus you  sent  me,  had  been  afflicted 
with  a rheumatic  gouty  affection  in 
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the  right  arm  and  neck ; he  had  not 
the  least  voluntary  motion  in  the  arm, 
nor  could  it  be  moved  for  him  from 
the  trunk,  even  a few  inches,  without 
giving  him  great  pain,  and  it  imme- 
diately fell  to  his  side  again  as  a para- 
lytic limb,  which  was  much  reduced 
in  size,  even  to  a third.  His  right 
knee  was  also  attacked  with  swelling 
and  pain,  so  as  quite  to  prevent  an  at- 
tempt to  walk,  and  the  articulation 
was  filled  with  a quantity  of  fluid, 
which  however  soon  became  absorbed. 
From  the  first  fumigation,  he  was  able 
to  move  his  arm  a little,  which  went 
on  progressively  mending  till  he  had 
had  the  twenty-fifth ; by  that  time, 
voluntary  motion  was  easily  performed 
for  slight  purposes,  and  the  size  of  the 
ann  w?as  much  increased ; the  progress 
of  the  amendment  in  the  neck  was  not 
so  constantly  regular  or  rapid  as  in 
the  arm.  During  the  next  fifteen  days, 
the  pam  in  the  knee  returned,  and  it 
filled  again  with  lymph;  a cautery 
was  applied  to  the  leg,  the  fumigations 
were  continued,  and  the  cure  of  arm 
and  leg  proceeded  so  regularly,  that 
the  use  of  the  medicated  vapour,  in 
this  case,  whilst  restoring  two  parts 
attacked  in  the  highest  degree,  resolv- 
ed, as  it  were,  the  combination  of 
evils  under  which  the  patient  labour- 
ed,— at  once  relieving  him  of  effects 
and  causes. — Letter  from  Dr.  Louis , 
of  Odessa,  to  Dr.  De  Carro,  page 
216-17. 

As  the  cases  here  cited  have  been 
corroborated  by  men  so  respectable  as 
those  whose  signatures  are  attached  to 
them ; and  as  this  remedy  has  passed 
through  so  strict  and  protracted  an 
ordeal,  previously  to  its  receiving  this 
sanction ; these  circumstances  would, 
it  may  be  supposed,  be  alone  sufficient 
to  establish  a conviction  of  its  merits. 
A multitude  of  cases,  which' came  un- 
der my  own  observation,  might  be 
here  adduced,  but  those  already  given 
being  thus  satisfactorily  attested,  and 
being  accompanied  by  symptoms  thus 
unequivocally  marked,  will  impress  the 
public  mind  with  a more  favourable 
conviction  of  its  great  importance,  as 
an  improvement  in  medical  practice, 
than  any  statements  and  details,  which 
should  proceed  exclusively  from  myself. 


FISTULA. 


The  custom  of  giving  the  appella- 
tion of  fistula  to  every  collection  of 
matter  formed  near  to  the  anus,  has, 
by  conveying  a false  notion  of  them, 
been  productive  of  such  methods  of 
treating  them,  as  are  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  which  ought  to  be 
pursued. 

A small  orifice  or  outlet  from  a 
large  or  deep  cavity,  discharging  a 
thin  gleet  or  sanies,  made  a consider- 
able part  of  the  idea  which  our  an- 
cestors had  of  a fistulous  sore,  wherever 
seated.  W ith  the  term  fistulous,  they 
always  connected  a notion  of  callosity ; 
and,  therefore,  whenever  they  found 
such  a kind  of  opening  yielding  such 
sort  of  discharge,  and  attended  with 
any  degree  of  induration,  they  called 
the  complaint  a fistula.  Imagining 
this  callosity  to  be  a diseased  altera- 
tion made  in  the  very  structure  of  the 
parts,  they  had  no  conception  that 
it  could  be  cured  by  any  other  means 
but  by  removal  with  a cutting  instru- 
ment, or  by  destruction  with  escha- 
rotics;  and  accordingly  they  imme- 
diately attacked  it  with  knife  or  caustic, 
in  order  to  accomplish  one  of  these 
ends;  and  very  terrible  work  they 
often  made. 

That  abscesses,  formed  near  the  fun- 
dament, do  sometimes,  from  bad  ha- 
bits, from  extreme  neglect,  or  from 
gross  mistreatment,  become  fistulous, 
is  curtain ; but  the  majority  of  them 
have  not,  at  first,  any  one  character 
or  mark  of  a true  fistula;  nor  can 
they,  without  the  most  supine  neglect 
on  the  side  of  the  patient,  or  the  most 
ignorant  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon,  degenerate  or  be  con- 
verted into  one. 

Collections  of  matter  from  inflam- 
mation, (wherever  formed,)  if  they 
be  not  opened  in  time,  and  in  a pro- 
per manner,  do  often  burst.  The  hole, 
through  which  the  matter  finds  vent, 
is  generally  small,  and  not  often  si- 
tuated in  the  most  convenient  or  most 
dependent  part  of  the  tumour:  it 
therefore  is  unfit  for  the  discharge 
of  all  the  contents  of  the  abscess; 
and  instead  of  closing,  contracts  itself 
to  a smaller  size,  and  becoming  hard 
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at  its  edges,  continues  to  drain  off 
what  is  furnished  by  the  undigested 
sides  of  the  cavity. 

When  an  abscess  about  the  anus 
bursts,  the  smallness  of  the  accidental 
orifice ; the  hardness  of  its  edges ; its 
being  found  to  be  the  outlet  from  a 
deep  cavity  5 the  daily  discharge  of 
a thin,  gleety,  discoloured  kind  of 
matter,  and  the  induration  of  the 
parts  round  about;  have  all  contri- 
buted to  raise  and  confirm  the  idea 
of  a true  fistula. 

Upon  this  idea  was  built  the  old 
pernicious  doctrine  of  free  excision, 
or  as  free  destruction. 

Abscesses  about  the  anus  present 
themselves  in  different  forms. 

Sometimes  the  attack  is  made  with 
symptoms  of  high  inflammation ; with 
pain,  fever,  shivering,  &c.  and  the  fever 
ends  as  soon  as  the  abscess  is  formed. 
In  this  case,  a part  of  the  buttock  near 
to  the  anus  is  considerably  swollen, 
and  has  a large  circumscribed  hard- 
ness. In  a short  time,  the  middle  of 
this  hardness  becomes  red  and  in- 
flamed, and  in  the  centre  of  it  matter 
is  formed.  This  (in  the  language  of 
our  ancestors)  is  called  in  general  a 
phlegmon;  but  when  it  appears  in 
this  particular  part,  a phyma.  The 
pain  is  sometimes  great,  the  fever 
high,  the  tumour  large  and  exquisitely 
tender ; but  however  disagreeable  the 
appearances  may  have  been,  or  how- 
ever high  the  symptoms  may  have 
risen,  before  suppuration,  yet,  when 
that  end  is  fairly  and  fully  accom- 
plished, the  patient  generally  becomes 
easy  and  cool ; and  the  matter  formed 
under  such  circumstances,  though  it 
may  be  plentiful,  yet  it  is  good.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  external  parts, 
after  much  pain,  attended  with  fever, 
sickness,  & c.  are  sometimes  attacked 
with  considerable  inflammation,  but 
without  any  of  that  circumscribed 
hardness  which  characterised  the  pre- 
ceding tumour ; instead  of  which,  the 
inflammation  is  extended  largely,  and 
the  skin  wears  an  erysipelatous  kind 
of  an  appearance.  In  this,  the  dis- 
ease is  more  superficial,  the  quantity 
of  matter  small,  and  the  celiular  mem- 
brane sloughy  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent. 


Sometimes,  instead  of  either  of  the 
preceding  appearances,  there  is  formed 
in  this  part,  what  the  French  call 
“ une  suppuration  gangreneuse,”  in 
which  the  cellular  and  adipose  mem- 
brane is  affected  in  the  same  manner, 
as  it  is  in  the  disease  called  a carbuncle. 
In  this  case,  the  skin  is  of  a dusky 
red  or  purple  kind  of  colour  ; and  al- 
though harder  than  when  in  -a  natural 
state,  yet  it  has  by  no  means  that 
degree  of  tension  or  resistance,  which 
it  has  either  in  the  phlegmon  or  in 
the  erysipelas.  The  patient  has  ge- 
nerally at  first  a hard,  full,  jarring 
pulse,  with  great  thirst,  and  very  fa- 
tiguing restlessness.  If  the  progress 
of  the  disease  be  not  stopped,  or  the 
patient  relieved  by  medicine,  the  pulse 
soon  changes  into  an  unequal,  low, 
faltering  one;  and  the  strength  and 
the  spirits  sink  in  such  a manner  as 
to  imply  great  and  immediately-im- 
pending mischief.  The  matter  formed 
under  the  skin,  so  altered,  is  small 
in  quantity  and  bad  in  quality ; and 
the  adipose  membrane  is  gangrenous 
and  sloughy  throughout  the  extent 
of  the  discolouration.  This  generally 
happens  to  persons  whose  habit  is 
either  naturally  bad,  or  is  rendered 
so  by  intemperance. 

In  each  of  these  different  affections, 
the  whole  malady  is  often  confined 
to  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane 
underneath  it;  and  no  other  symp- 
toms attend  than  the  usual  general 
ones,  or  such  as  arise  from  the  forma- 
tion of  matter  or  sloughs  in  the  part 
immediately  affected.  But  it  also 
often  happens,  that,  added  to  these, 
the  patient  is  often  made  unhappy 
by  complaints  arising  from  an  in- 
fluence which  such  mischief  has  on 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
disease;  such  as  the  urinary  bladder, 
the  vagina,  the  urethra,  the  haemor- 
rhoidal  vessels,  and  the  rectum ; pro- 
ducing retention  of  urine,  strangury, 
dysury,  bearing  down,  tenesmus,  piles, 
diarrhoea,  or  obstinate  costiveness ; 
which  complaints  are  sometimes  so 
pressing,  as  to  claim  all  our  attention. 
On  the  other  hand,  large  quantities 
of  matter  and  deep  sloughs  are  some- 
times formed,  and  great  devastation 
committed  on  the  parts  about  the 
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rectum,  with  little  or  no  previous  pain, 
tumour,  or  inflammation. 

Sometimes  the  disease  makes  its 
first  appearance  in  an  induration  of 
the  skin,  near  to  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
but  without  pain  or  alteration  of  co- 
lour ; which  hardness  gradually  softens 
and  suppurates.  The  matter  when 
let  out  in  this  case  is  small  in  quan- 
tity and  good  in  quality;  and  the 
sore  is  superficial,  cle^n,  and  well- 
conditioned.  On  the  contrary,  it  now 
and  then  happens,  that  although  the 
pain  is  but  little,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion apparently  slight,  yet  the  matter 
is  large  in  quantity,  bad  in  quality, 
extremely  offensive,  and  proceeds  from 
a deep  crude  hollow,  which  bears 
an  ill-natured  aspect. 

The  place  also  where  the  abscess 
points,  and  where  the  matter,  if  let 
alone,  would  burst  its  way  out,  is 
various  and  uncertain. — Sometimes  it 
is  in  the  buttock,  at  a distance  from 
the  anus;  at  other  times  near  its 
verge,  or  in  the  perineum : and  this 
discharge  is  made  sometimes  from  one 
orifice  only,  and  sometimes  from  se- 
veral. In  some  cases,  there  is  not 
only  an  opening  through  the  skin 
externally,  but  another  through  the 
intestine  into  its  cavity:  in  others, 
there  is  only  one  orifice,  and  that 
either  external  or  internal. 

Sometimes  the  matter  is  formed  at 
a considerable  distance  from  the  rec- 
tum, which  is  not  even  laid  bare  by 
it ; at  others,  it  is  laid  bare  also,  and 
not  perforated : it  is  also  sometimes 
not  only  denuded,  but  pierced,  and 
that  in  more  places  than  one. 

All  consideration  of  preventing  sup- 
puration is  generally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ; and  our  business,  if  called  at 
the  beginning,  must  be  to  moderate 
the  symptoms;  to  forward  the  sup- 
puration ; when  matter  is  formed,  to 
let  it  out;  and  to  treat  the  sore  in 
such  manner,  as  shall  be  most  likely 
to  produce  a speedy  and  lasting  cure. 

When  there  are  no  symptoms  which 
require  particular  attention,  and  all 
that  we  have  to  do  is  to  assist  the 
maturation  of  the  tumour,  a soft  poul- 
tice is  the  best  application.  When 
the  disease  is  fairly  of  the  phleg- 
monoid  kind,  the  thinner  the  skin  is 


suffered  to  become,  before  the  abscess 
be  opened,  the  better,  as  the  indura- 
tion of  the  parts  about  will  thereby 
be  the  more  dissolved,  and  conse- 
quently there  will  be  the  less  to  do 
after  such  opening  has  been  made. 
This  kind  of  tumour  is  generally 
found  in  people  of  full  sanguine  ha- 
bits ; and  who,  therefore,  if  the  pain 
be  great  and  the  fever  high,  will  bear 
evacuation,  both  by  phlebotomy  and 
gentle  cathartics,  which  is  not  often 
the  case  of  those  who  are  said  to  be 
of  bilious  constitutions,  in  whom  the 
inflammation  is  of  larger  extent,  and 
in  which  the  skin  wears  the  yellowish 
tint  of  the  erysipelas ; persons  of  such 
kind  of  habit  and  in  such  circum- 
stances, being  in  general  seldom  ca- 
pable of  bearing  large  evacuation. 

When  the  inflammation  is  erysipe- 
latous, the  quantity  of  matter  formed 
is  small,  compared  with  the  size  and 
extent  of  the  tumour;  the  disease  is 
rather  a sloughy  putrid  state  of  the 
cellular  membrane  than  an  impost- 
humation ; and  therefore  the  sooner 
it  is  opened,  the  better : if  we  wait 
for  the  matter  to  make  a point,  we 
shall  wait  for  what  will  not  happen ; 
at  least,  not  till  after  a considerable 
length  of  time;  during  which,  the 
disease  in  the  membrane  will  extend 
itself,  and  consequently  the  cavity  of 
the  sinus  or  abscess  will  be  thereby 
greatly  increased. 

When,  instead  of  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding appearances,  the  skin  wears  a 
dusky,  purplish-red  colour;  has  a 
doughy,  unresisting  kind  of  feel,  and 
is  very  little  sensible ; when  these  cir- 
cumstances are  joined  with  an  un- 
equal, faltering  kind  of  pulse,  irre- 
gular shiverings,  a great  failure  of 
strength  and  spirits,  and  inclination 
to  dose,  the  case  is  formidable,  and 
the  event  generally  fatal. 

The  habit  in  these  circumstances 
is  always  bad ; sometimes  from  nature, 
but  much  more  frequently  from  glut- 
tony and  intemperance.  What  assist- 
ance art  can  lend,  must  be  administer- 
ed speedily  ; every  minute  is  of  con- 
sequence; and  if  the  disease  be  not 
stopped,  the  patient  will  sink.  Here 
is  no  need  for  evacuation  of  any  kind ; 
recourse  must  be  immediately  had  to 
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medical  assistance  ; the  part  affected 
should  be  frequently  fomented  with 
hot  spirituous  fomentations  5 a large 
and  deep  incision  should  be  made  into 
the  diseased  parts,  and  the  application 
made  to  it  should  be  of  the  warmest 
and  most  antiseptic  kind. 

This  also  is  a general  kind  of  ob- 
servation, and  equally  applicable  to 
the  same  sort  of  disease  in  any  part 
of  the  body.  Our  ancestors  have 
thought  fit  to  call  it  in  some  a car- 
buncle, and  in  others,  by  other  names ; 
but  it  is  (wherever  seated)  really  and 
truly  a gangrene  of  the  cellular  and 
adipose  membrane ; it  always  implies 
great  degeneracy  of  habit,  and  most 
commonly  ends  ill. 

Strangury,  dysury,  and  even  total 
retention  of  urine,  are  no  very  un- 
common attendants  upon  abscesses 
forming  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rectum  and  bladder ; more  especially 
if  the  seat  of  them  be  near  the  neck  of 
the  latter. 

They  sometimes  continue  from  the 
first  attack  of  the  inflammation  until 
the  matter  is  formed  and  has  made  its 
way  outwards,  and  sometimes  lasts  a 
few  hours  only. 

The  two  former  most  commonly  are 
easily  relieved  by  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  the  use  of  gum  arabic  with  nitre, 
&c.  But  the  last — the  total  retention 
—they  who  have  not  often  seen  this 
case,  generally  have  immediate  re- 
course to  the  catheter,  but  the  practice 
is  essentially  wrong. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  does  cer- 
tainly participate  in  some  degree  in 
the  said  inflammation;  but  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  complaint  arises  from 
irritation,  and  the  disease  is,  strictly 
speaking,  spasmodic.  The  manner  in 
which  an  attack  of  this  kind  is  gene- 
rally made ; the  very  little  distention 
which  the  bladder  often  suffers ; the 
small  quantity  of  urine  sometimes  con- 
tained in  it,  even  when  the  symptoms 
are  most  pressing ; and  the  most  cer- 
tain as  well  as  safe  method  of  relieving 
it;  all  tend  to  strengthen  such  opinion. 

But  whether  we  attribute  the  evil 
to  inflammation,  or  to  spasmodic  ir- 
ritation, whatever  can  in  any  degree 
contribute  to  the  exasperation  of  either, 
must  be  manifestly  wrong.  The  vio- 


lent passage  of  the  catheter  through 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  (for  violent 
under  such  circumstances,  it  must  be) 
can  never  be  right. 

If  the  instrument  be  successfully  in- 
troduced, it  must  either  be  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  the  bladder  is  emptied,  or 
it  must  be  left  in  it : if  the  former  be 
done,  the  same  cause  of  retention  re- 
maining, the  same  effect  returns ; the 
same  pain  and  violence  must  again  be 
submitted  to,  under,  most  likely,  in- 
creased difficulties.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  catheter  be  left  in  the 
bladder,  it  will  often,  while  the  neck 
is  in  this  state,  occasion  such  dis- 
turbance, that  the  remedy,  as  it  is 
called,  will  prove  an  exasperation  of 
the  disease,  and  add  to  the  evil  it  is 
designed  to  alleviate;  nor  is  this  all, 
for  the  resistance  which  the  parts  while 
in  this  state  make  is  sometimes  so 
great,  that  if  any  violence  be  used,  the 
instrument  will  make  for  itself  a new 
rout  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  such  mischief 
as  frequently  baffles  all  our  art. 

The  true,  safe,  and  rational  method 
of  relieving  this  complaint  is,  by  eva- 
cuation and  anodyne  relaxation : this 
not  only  procures  immediate  ease,  but 
does  at  the  same  time  serve  another 
very  material  purpose,  which  is  that  of 
maturating  the  abscess.  Loss  of  blood 
is  necessary ; the  quantity  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  strength  and  state  of  the 
patient;  the  intestines  should  also  be 
emptied,  if  there  be  time  for  so  doing,  by 
a gentle  cathartic;  but  the  most  effec- 
tual relief  will  be  from  the  warm  bath, 
or  semicupium,  the  application  of 
bladders  with  hot  water  to  the  pubes 
and  perineum,  and  above  all  other 
remedies,  the  injection  of  clysters  con- 
sisting of  warm  water,  oil,  and  opium. 
There  may  have  been  cases  which 
have  resisted  and  baffled  this  method 
of  treatment,  but  Pott  has  never  met 
with  them. 

A painful  tenesmus  is  no  uncommon 
attendant  upon  an  inflammation  of  the 
parts  about  the  rectum.  If  a dose  of 
rhubarb,  joined  with  a warm  anodyne, 
such  as  the  confectiate  of  opium,  or 
such  like,  does  not  remove  it,  the 
injection  of  thin  starch  and  opium  or 
tincture  of  opium  is  almost  infallible. 
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The  bearing  down  in  females,  as  it 
proceeds  in  this  case  from  the  same 
kind  of  cause,  viz.  irritation,  admits  relief 
from  the  same  means  as  the  tenesmus. 

In  some  habits  an  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness attends  this  kind  of  inflamma- 
tion, accompanied  not  unfrequently 
with  a painful  distention  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  haemorrhoidal  vessels, 
both  internally  and  externally.  While 
a quantity  of  hard  faeces  are  detained 
within  the  large  intestines,  the  whole 
habit  must  be  disordered,  and  the 
symptomatic  fever  which  necessarily 
accompanies  the  formation  of  matter 
must  be  considerably  heightened ; and 
while  the  vessels  surrounding  the  rec- 
tum (which  are  large  and  numerous) 
are  distended,  all  the  ills  proceeding 
from  pressure,  inflammation,  and  ir- 
ritation must  be  increased.  Phlebo- 
tomy, laxative  clysters,  and  a low  cool 
regimen,  must  be  the  remedies;  while 
a soft  cataplasm  applied  externally 
serves  to  relax  and  mollify  the  swollen 
indurated  piles,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  hastens  the  suppuration. 

When  the  abscesses  have  formed, 
and  are  fit  to  be  opened,  or  when 
they  have  already  burst,  they  may  be 
reduced  to  two  general  heads,  viz. 

1.  Those  in  which  the  intestine  is 
not  at  all  interested. 

2.  Those  in  which  it  is  either  laid 
bare,  or  perforated. 

In  making  the  opening,  the  knife 
or  lancet  should  be  passed  in  deep  - 
enough  to  reach  the  fluid  ; and  when 
it  is  in,  the  incision  should  be  con- 
tinued upward  and  downward,  in 
such  manner  as  to  divide  all  the  skin 
covering  the  matter.  By  these  means, 
the  contents  of  the  abscess  will  be 
discharged  at  once;  the  future  lodg- 
ment of  matter  will  be  prevented ; 
convenient  room  will  be  made  for  the 
application  of  proper  dressings;  and 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  making 
the  incision  in  different  directions,  or 
for  removing  any  part  of  the  skin 
composing  the  verge  of  the  anus. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  collec- 
tions of  matter  are  generally  called 
fistulae,  and  are  all  supposed  to  affect 
the  intestinum  rectum,  yet  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  seat  of  the  abscess  is 
sometimes  at  such  distance  from  the 
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gut,  that  it  is  not  at  all  interested  by 
it ; and  that  none  of  these  cases  either 
are  or  can  be  originally  fistula.  In 
this  state  of  the  disease,  we  have  no 
more  necessarily  to  do  with  the  in- 
testine, than  if  it  was  not  there;  the 
case  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  an 
abscess  in  the  cellular  membrane. 

Suppose  a large  and  convenient 
opening  to  have  been  made  by  a sim- 
ple incision ; the  contents  of  the  ab- 
scess to  have  been  thereby  discharged ; 
and  a sore  or  cavity  produced,  which 
is  to  be  filled  up.  The  term  filling 
up,  and  the  former  opinion,  that  the 
induration  of  the  parts  about  is  a 
diseased  callosity,  have  been  the  two 
principal  sources  of  misconduct  in 
these  cases. 

The  old  opinion,  with  regard  to 
hollow  and  hardness,  was,  that  the 
former  is  caused  entirely  by  loss  of 
substance;  and  the  latter,  by  diseased 
alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  parts. 
The  consequence  of  which  opinion 
was,  that  as  soon  as  the  matter  was 
discharged,  the  cavity  was  filled  and 
distended,  in  order  to  procure  a gra- 
dual regeneration  of  flesh,  and  the 
dressings  with  which  it  was  filled  were 
most  commonly  of  the  escharotic  kind, 
intended  for  the  dissolution  of  hard- 
ness. 

The  practice  is  a necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  theory.  Whoever  sup- 
poses diseased  callossity,  and  great  loss 
of  substance,  will  necessarily  think 
himself  obliged  to  destroy  the  former, 
and  to  prevent  the  cavity,  formed  by 
the  latter,  from  filling  up  too  hastily. 
On  the  other  hand,  he.  who  regards 
the  cavity  of  the  abscess  as  being  prin- 
cipally the  effect  of  the  gradual  dis- 
traction and  separation  of  its  sides, 
with  very  little  loss  of  substance,  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  said  cavity ; 
and  who  looks  upon  the  induration 
round  about  as  nothing  more  than  a 
Circumstance  which  necessarily  ac- 
companies every  inflammation  in 
membranous  parts,  more  especially  in 
those  which  tend  to  suppuration,  will, 
upon  the  smallest  reflection,  perceive, 
that  the  dressings  applied  to  such  ca- 
vity ought  to  be  so  small  in  quantity 
as  to  permit  nature  to  bring  the  sidi  s 
of  the  cavity  toward  each  other,  and 
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that  such  small  quantity  of  dressings 
ought  to  consist  of  materials  proper 
only  to  encourage  easy  and  gradual 
suppuration. 

Suppuration  is  to  be  produced  and 
maintained,  not  by  thrusting  in  such 
applications  as  by  their  quantity  dis- 
tend, and  by  their  quality  irritate  and 
destroy,  but  by  dressing  lightly  and 
easily  with  such  as  appease,  relax,  and 
soften. 

If  the  hollow,  immediately  it  is 
opened,  be  filled  with  dressings  of 
any  kind,  the  sides  of  it  will  be  kept 
from  approaching  each  other,  and 
may  even  be  farther  separated.  But 
if  this  cavity  be  not  filled,  or  have 
little  or  no  dressings  of  any  kind  in- 
troduced into  it,  the  sides  immediately 
collapse,  and  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  in  a very  short  space  of  time, 
convert  a large  hollow  into  a small 
sinus.  And  this  is  also  constantly 
the  case  when  the  matter,  instead  of 
being  let  out  by  an  artificial  opening, 
escapes  through  one  made  by  the 
bursting  of  the  containing  parts.-— 
True,  this  sinus  will  not  always  be- 
come perfectly  closed ; but  the  aim  of 
nature  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  evident, 
nor  the  hint,  which  art  ought  to 
borrow  from  her,  the  less  palpable.  In 
this,  as  in  most  other  cases  where 
there  are  large  sores  or  considerable 
cavities,  a great  deal  will  depend  on 
the  patient’s  habit,  and  the  care  that 
is  taken  of  it ; if  that  be  good,  or  if 
it  be  properly  corrected,  the  surgeon 
will  have  very  little  trouble  in  his 
choice  of  dressings;  only  to  take  care 
that  they  do  not  offend  either  in  quan- 
tity or  quality  ; but  if  the  habit  be 
bad,  or  injudiciously  treated,  he  may 
use  the  whole  farrago  of  externals, 
and  only  waste  his  own  and  his  pa- 
tient’s time. 

By  light  easy  treatment,  large  ab- 
scesses, formed  in  the  neighbourhood 
qf  the  rectum,  will  sometimes  be 
cured,  without  the  necessity  occurring 
of  meddling  with  the  said  gut.  But 
it  much  more  frequently  happens,  that 
the  intestine,  although  it  may  not 
have  been  pierced  or  eroded  by  the 
matter,  has  yet  been  so  stripped  or 
denuded,  that  no  consolidation  of  the 
sinus  can  be  obtained,  but  by  a divi- 


sion ; that  is,  by  laying  the  two  ca~ 
vities,  viz.  that  of  the  abscess  and  that 
of  the  intestine,  into  one. 

When  the  intestine  is  found  to  be 
separated  from  the ' surrounding  parts 
by  the  matter,  the  operation  of  di- 
viding it  had  better  (on  many  ac- 
counts) be  performed  at  the  time  the 
abscess  is  first  opened,  than  be  de- 
ferred to  a future  one.  For  if  it  be 
done  properly,  it  will  add  so  little 
to  the  pain  which  the  patient  must 
feel  by  opening  the  abscess,  that  he 
will  seldom  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other,  either  with  regard 
to  time  or  sensation;  whereas,  if  it 
be  deferred,  he  must  either  be  in 
continual  fear  of  a second  cutting,  or 
feel  one  at  a time  when  he  does  not 
expect  it. 

The  intention  of  this  operation  is 
to  divide  the  intestine  rtctum  from 
the  verge  of  the  anus  up  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  hollow  in  which 
the  matter  was  formed;  thereby  to 
lay  the  two  cavities  of  the  gut  and 
abscess  into  one;  and  by  means  of 
an  open,  instead  of  a hollow  or  sinuous 
sore,  to  obtain  a firm  and  lasting 
cure. 

For  this  purpose,  the  curved  probe- 
pointed  knife,  with  a narrow  blade, 
is  the  most  useful  and  handy  instru- 
ment of  any.  This,  introduced  into 
the  sinus,  while  the  surgeon’s  fore- 
finger is  in  the  intestine,  will  enable 
him  to  divide  all  that  can  ever  re- 
quire division;  and  that  with  less 
pain  to  the  patient  and  with  more 
facility  to  the  operator,  as  well  as  with 
more  certainty  and  expedition,  than 
any  other  instrument  whatever.  If 
there  be  no  opening  in  the  intestine, 
the  smallest  degree  of  force  will  thrust 
the  point  of  the  knife  through,  and 
thereby  make  one ; if  there  be  one 
already,  the  same  point  will  find  and 
pass  through  it.  In  either  case  it  will 
be  received  by  the  finger  in  ano; 
will  thereby  be  prevented  from  de- 
viating; and  being  brought  out  by 
the  same  finger,  must  necessarily  di- 
vide all  that  is  between  the  edge  of 
tire  knife  and  the  verge  of  the  anus ; 
that  is,  must  by  one  simple  incision, 
(which  is  made  in  the  smallest  space 
of  time  imaginable,)  lay  the  two  ca- 
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vities  of  the  sinus  and  the  intestine 
into  one. 

Authors  make  a very  formal  dis- 
tinction between  those  cases  in  which 
the  intestine  is  pierced  by  the  matter, 
and  those  in  which  it  is  not ; but  al- 
though this  distinction  may  be  useful 
when  the  different  states  of  the  disease 
are  to  be  described,  yet  in  practice, 
when  the  operation  of  dividing  the 
gut  becomes  necessary,  such  distinc- 
tion is  of  no  consequence  at  all;  it 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  degree, 
kind,  or  quantity  of  pain  which  the 
patient  is  to  feel ; the  force  required 
to  push  the  knife  through  the  tender 
gut  is  next  to  none,  and  when  its  point 
is  in  the  cavity,  the  cases  are  exactly 
similar. 

Immediately  after  the  operation,  a 
soft  dossil  of  fine  lint  should  be  in- 
troduced, (from  the  rectum,)  between 
the  divided  lips  of  the  incision;  as 
well  to  repress  any  slight  haemorrhage, 
as  to  prevent  the  immediate  re- union 
of  the  said  lips;  and  the  rest  of  the 
sore  should  be  lightly  dressed  with 
the  same.  This  first  dressing  should 
be  permitted  to  continue,  until  a be- 
ginning suppuration  renders  it  loose 
enough  to  come  away  easily;  and  all 
the  future  ones  should  be  as  light,  soft, 
and  easy  as  possible ; consisting  only 
of  such  materials  as  are  likely  to  pro- 
mote kindly  and  gradual  suppuration. 
The  sides  of  the  abscess  are  large  ; the 
incision  must  necessarily,  for  a few 
days,  be  inflamed ; and  the  discharge 
will  for  some  time  be  discoloured  and 
gleety : this  induration,  and  this  sort 
of  discharge,  are  often  mistaken  for 
signs  of  diseased  callosity  and  undis- 
covered sinuses ; upon  which  pre- 
sumptions, escharotics  are  freely  ap- 
plied, and  diligent  search  is  made  for 
new  hollows;  the  former  of  these 
most  commonly  increase  both  the 
hardness  and  the  gleet ; and,  by  the 
latter,  new  sinuses  are  sometimes  really 
produced.  These  occasion  a repeti- 
tion of  escharotics,  and  perhaps  of  in- 
cisions ; by  which  means,  cases  which 
at  first,  and  in  their  own  nature,  were 
simple  and  easy  of  cure,  are  rendered 
complex  and  tedious. 

To  quit  reasoning,  and  speak  to 
fact  only:  In  the  great  number  of 


these  cases  which  must  have  been  in 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  within 
these  ten  or  twelve  years,  “ I do  aver,” 
says  Pott,  “ that  I have  not  met  with 
one,  in  the  circumstances  before  de- 
scribed, that  has  not  been  cured  by 
mere  simple  division,  together  with 
light  easy  dressings  ; and  that  I have 
not,  in  all  that  time,  used  for  this 
purpose  a single  gram  of  precipitate, 
or  of  any  other  escharotic.” 

The  best  and  most  proper  method 
of  dividing  the  intestine,  in  the  case  of 
a collection  of  matter  formed  juxta 
anum,  we  have  already  described. 

The  intention  to  be  aimed  at  by 
incision  in  the  present  case,  is  exactly 
the  same,  and  ought  to  be  executed  in 
the  same  manner. 

Let  us  first  suppose  the  matter  to  be 
fairly  formed ; to  have  made  its  point, 
as  it  is  called ; and  to  be  fit  to  be  let 
out. 

Where  such  point  is,  that  is,  where 
the  skin  is  most  thin,  and  the  fluctua- 
tion most  palpable,  there  the  opening 
most  certainly  ought  to  be  made,  and 
always  with  a cutting  instrument,  not 
caustic,  as  was  formerly  done. 

We  have  supposed  the  matter  of  the 
abscess  to  have  been  formed,  and  col- 
lected; but  still  to  have  been  contained 
within  the  cavity,  until  let  out  by  an 
incision. 

We  are  now  to  consider  it  as  hav- 
ing made  its  own  way  out,  without 
the  help  of  art. 

This  state  of  the  disease  is  also  sub- 
ject to  some  variety  of  appearance; 
and  these  different  appearances  have 
produced,  not  only  a multiplicity  of 
appellations,  but  a groundless  supposi- 
tion also,  of  a variety  of  essentially 
different  circumstances. 

When  a discharge  of  the  matter  by 
incision  is  too  long  delayed  or  neglect- 
ed, it  makes  its  own  way  out,  by 
bursting  the  external  parts  somewhere 
near  to  the  fundament,  or  by  eroding 
and  making  a hole  through  the  intes- 
tine into  its  cavity ; or  sometimes  by 
both.  In  either  case,  the  discharge  is 
made  sometimes  by  one  orifice  only, 
and  sometimes  by  more.  Those  in 
which  the  matter  has  made  its  escape 
by  one  or  more  openings,  through  the 
skin  only,  are  called  blind  external 
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fistulas ; those  in  which  the  discharge 
has  been  made  into  the  cavity  of  the 
intestine,  without  any  orifice  in  the 
skin,  are  named  blind  internal ; and 
those  which  have  an  opening  both 
through  the  skin  and  into  the  gut,  are 
called  complete  fistulas. 

Thus,  all  these  cases  are  deemed 
fistulous,  when  hardly  any  of  them 
ever  are  so ; and  none  of  them  neces- 
sarily. They  are  still  mere  abscesses, 
which  are  burst  without  the  help  of 
art;  and,  if  taken  proper  and  timely 
care  of,  will  require  no  such  treatment 
as  a true  fistula  may  possibly  stand  in 
need  of. 

The  most  frequent  of  all  are  what 
are  called  the  blind  external,  and  the 
complete.  The  method  whereby  each 
of  these  states  may  be  known  is,  by 
introducing  a probe  into  the  sinus  by 
the  orifice  in  the  skin,  while  the  fore- 
finger is  within  the  rectum ; this  will 
give  the  examiner  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  exactly  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  with  all  its  circumstances. 

Whether  the  case  be  what  is  called 
a complete  fistula  or  not ; that  is,  whe- 
ther there  be  an  opening  in  the  skin 
only,  or  one  there  and  another  in  the 
intestine,  the  appearance  to  the  eye  is 
much  the  same.  Upon  discharge  of 
the  matter,  the  external  swelling  sub- 
sides, and  the  inflamed  colour  of  the 
skin  disappears ; the  orifice,  which  at 
first  was  sloughy  and  foul,  after  a day 
or  two  are  past,  becomes  clean  and 
contracts  in  size;  but  the  discharge, 
by  fretting  the  parts  about,  renders 
the  patient  still  uneasy. 

As  this  kind  of  opening  seldom 
proves  sufficient  for  a cure,  (though  it 
sometimes  does)  the  induration  in 
some  degree  remains;  and  if  the  ori- 
fice happens  not  to  be  a depending 
one,  some  part  of  the  matter  lodges, 
and  is  discharged  by  intervals,  or  may 
be  pressed  out  by  the  fingers  of  an  ex- 
aminer. The  disease,  in  this  state,  is 
not  very  painful;  but  it  is  trouble- 
some, nasty,  and'  offensive ; the  con- 
tinual discharge  of  a thin  kind  of  fluid 
from  it  creates  heat,  and  causes  exco- 
riation in  the  parts  about;  it  daubs 
the  linen  of  the  patient;  and  is,  at 
times,  very  foetid;  the  orifice  also 
sometimes  contracts  so  as  not  to  be 


sufficient  for  the  discharge;  and  the 
lodgment  of  the  matter  then  occasions 
fresh  disturbance. 

The  means  of  cure  proposed  and 
practised  by  our  ancestors  were  three, 
viz.  caustic,  ligature,  and  incision. 

The  intention  of  each  of  these  is 
the  same,  viz.  to  form  one  cavity  of 
the  sinus  and  intestine,  by  laying  the 
former  into  the  latter.  The  two  first 
are  now  completely  and  most  properly 
exploded. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the 
disease  either  as  an  abscess,  from  which 
the  matter  has  been  let  out  by  an  in- 
cision made  by  a surgeon,  or  from 
which  the  contents  have  been  dis- 
charged by  one  single  orifice,  formed 
by  the  bursting  of  the  skin  somewhere 
about  the  fundament. — Let  us  now 
take  notice  of  it,  when  instead  of  one 
such  opening  there  are  several. 

This  state  of  the  case  generally  hap- 
pens when  the  quantity  of  matter 
collected  has  been  large,  the  inflam- 
mation of  considerable  extent,  the 
adipose  membrane  very  sloughy,  and 
the  skin  worn  very  thin  before  it  burst. 
It  is,  indeed,  a circumstance  of  no  real 
consequence  at  all;  but  from  being 
misunderstood,  or  not  properly  at- 
tended to,  is  made  one  of  additional 
terror  to  the  patient,  and  additional 
alarm  to  the  inexperienced  practition- 
er; for  it  is  taught,  and  frequently 
believed,  that  each  of  these  orifices  is 
an  outlet  from  or  leads  to  a distinct 
sinus,  or  hollow;  whereas,  in  truth, 
the  case  is  most  commonly  quite 
otherwise ; all  these  openings  are  only 
so  many  distinct  burstings  of  the  skin 
covering  the  matter ; and  do  all,  be 
they  few  or  many,  lead  and  open  im- 
mediately into  the  one  single  cavity  of 
the  abscess:  they  neither  indicate,  nor 
lead  to,  nor  are  caused  by  distinct 
sinuses ; nor  would  the  appearance  of 
twenty  of  them  (if  possible)  necessa- 
rily imply  more  than  one  general 
hollow. 

If  this  account  be  a true  one,  it 
will  follow,  that  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  this  kind  of  case  ought  to  be 
very  little,  if  at  all,  different  from  that 
of  the  preceding; ^and  that  all  that 
can  be  necessary  to  be  done,  must  be 
to  divide  each  of  these  orifices  in  such 
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manner  as  to  make  one  cavity  of  the 
whole.  This  the  probe-knife  will 
easily  and  expeditiously  do ; and  when 
that  is  done,  if  the  sore,  or  more  pro- 
perly its  edges,  should  make  a very 
ragged,  uneven  appearance,  the  re- 
moval of  a small  portion  of  such  irre- 
gular angular  parts  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  making  room  for  the  ap- 
plication of  dressings,  and  for  pro- 
ducing a smooth  even  cicatrix  after 
the  sore  shall  be  healed.  s 

When  a considerable  quantity  of 
matter  has  been  recently  let  out,  and 
the  internal  parts  are  not  only  in  a 
crude  undigested  state,  but  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  collapse  and  approach 
each  other  •,  the  inside  of  such  cavity 
will  appear  large ; and  if  a probe  be 
pushed  with  any  degree  of  force,  it 
will  pass  in  more  than  one  direction 
into  the  cellular  membrane  by  the  side 
of  the  rectum.  But  let  not  the  unex- 
perienced practitioner  be  alarmed  at 
this,  and  immediately  fancy  that  there 
are  so  many  distinct  sinuses;  neither 
let  him,  if  he  be  of  a more  hardy  dis- 
position, go  to  work  immediately 
with  his  director,  knife,  or  scissars: 
let  him  enlarge  the  external  wound  by 
making  his  incision  freely;  let  him 
lay  all  the  separate  orifices  open  into 
that  cavity;  let  him  divide  the  intes- 
tine lengthwise  by  means  of  his  finger 
in  ano;  let  him  dress  lightly  and 
easily ; let  him  pay  proper  attention 
to  the  habit  of  the  patient ; and  wait, 
and  see  what  a few  days,  under  such 
conduct,  will  produce.  By  this  he 
will  frequently  find,  that  the  large 
cavity  of  the  abscess  will  become  small 
and  clean ; that  the  induration  round 
about  will  gradually  lessen ; that  the 
probe  will  not  pass  in  that  manner  into 
the  cellular  membrane ; and  conse- 
quently that  his  fears  of  a multiplicity 
of  sinuses  were  groundless.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  sore  be  crammed  or 
dressed  with  irritating  or  escharotic 
medicines,  all  the  appearances  will  be 
different:  the  hardness  will  increase, 
the  lips  of  the  wound  will  be  inverted, 
the  cavity  of  the  sore  will  remain 
large,  crude,  and  foul ; the  discharge 
will  be  thin,  gleety,  and  discoloured ; 
the  patient  will  be  uneasy  and  feverish ; 
and,  if  no  new  cavities  are  formed  by 


the  irritation  of  parts,  and  confinement 
of  matter,  yet  the  original  one  will 
have  no  opportunity  of  contracting 
itself ; and  may  very  possibly  become 
truly  fistulous. 

Sometimes  the  matter  of  an  abscess, 
formed  juxta  anum,  instead  of  making 
its  way  out  through  the  skin,  exter- 
nally near  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  in 
the  buttock,  pierces  through  the  intes- 
tine only.  This  is  what  is  called  a 
blind  internal  fistula. 

In  this  case,  after  the  discharge  has 
been  made,  the  greater  part  of  the 
tumefaction  subsides,  and  the  patient 
becomes  easier.  If  this  does  not  pro- 
duce a cure,  which  sometimes,  though 
very  seldom,  happens,  some  small  de- 
gree of  induration  generally  remains 
in  the  place  where  the  original  tumour 
was;  upon  pressure  on  this  hardness, 
a small  discharge  of  matter  is  fre- 
quently made  per  anum;  and  some- 
times the  expulsion  of  air  from  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess  into  that  of  the 
intestine  may  very  palpably  be  felt, 
and  clearly  heard ; the  stools,  particu- 
larly if  hard  and  requiring  force  to  be 
expelled,  are  sometimes  smeared  with 
matter ; and  although  the  patient,  by 
the  bursting  of  the  abscess,  is  relieved 
from  the  acute  pain  which  the  collec- 
tion occasioned,  yet  he  is  seldom 
perfectly  free  from  a dull  kind  of  un- 
easiness, especially  if  he  sits  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  in  one 
posture.  The  real  difference  between 
this  kind  of  case,  and  that  in  which 
there  is  an  external  opening,  (with  re- 
gard to  the  method  of  cure,)  is  very 
immaterial;  for  an  external  opening 
must  be  made,  and  then  all  difference 
ceases.  In  this,  as  in  the  former,  no 
cure  can  reasonably  be  expected  until 
the  cavity  of  the  abscess  and  that  of 
the  rectum  are  made  one;  and  the 
only  difference  is,  that  ip  the  one  case 
we  have  an  orifice  at  or  near  the  verge 
of  the  anus,  by  which  we  are  imme- 
diately enabled  to  perform  that  neces- 
sary operation ; in  the  other,  we  must 
make  one. 

We  come  now  to  that  state  of  the 
disease  which  may  truly  and  properly 
be  called  fistulous. 

Various  causes  may  produce  or 
concur  in  producing  such  a state  of 
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the  parts  concerned  as  will  constitute 
a fistula,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word;  that  is,  a deep  hollow  sore,  or 
sinus,  all  parts  of  which  are  so  harden- 
ed, or  so  diseased,  as  to  be  absolutely 
incapable  of  being  healed  while  in 
that  state;  and  from  which  a frequent 
or  daily  discharge  is  made,  of  a thin 
discoloured  sanies,  or  fluid. 

These  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.  those  which  are  the  effect  of 
neglect,  distempered  habit,  or  bad  ma- 
nagement, and  which  may  be  called, 
without  any  great  impropriety,  local 
diseases;  and  those  which  are  the 
consequence  of  disorders,  whose  origin 
and  seat  is  not  in  the  immediate  sinus 
or  fistula,  but  in  parts  more  or  less 
distant,  and  which  therefore  are  not 
local  complaints. 

The  natures  and  characters  of  these 
are  obviously  different  by  description ; 
but  they  are  still  more  so  in  their 
most  frequent  event,  the  former  being 
generally  curable  by  proper  treatment; 
the  latter  frequently  not  so  by  any 
means  whatever. 

Under  the  former  are  reckoned  all 
such  cases  as  were  originally  mere  col- 
lections of  matter  within  the  coats  of 
the  intestine  rectum,  or  in  the  cellular 
membrane  surrounding  the  said  gut ; 
but  which,  by  being  long  neglected, 
grossly  managed,  or  by  happening  in 
habits  which  were  disordered,  and  for 
which  disorders  no  proper  remedies 
were  administered,  suffer  such  altera- 
tion, and  get  into  such  a state,  as  to 
deserve  the  appellation  of  fistulas. 

Under  the  latter  are  comprised  all 
those  cases  in  which  the  disease  has 
its  origin  and  first  state  in  the  higher 
and  more  distant  parts  of  the  pelvis, 
about  the  os  sacrum,  lower  vertebrae 
of  the  loins,  and  parts  adjacent  there- 
to; and  are  either  strumous,  or  the 
consequence  of  long  and  much  dis- 
tempered habits ; or  the  effect  of,  or 
combined  with  other  distempers,  local 
or  general ; such  as  a diseased  neck 
of  the  bladder,  or  prostrate  gland,  or 
urethra,  &c.  &c.  & c. 

Among  the  very  low  people  who 
are  brought  into  hospitals,  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  cases  of  the  former 
kind ; cases  which  at  first  were  mere 
simple  abscesses,  but  which  from 


uncleanliness,  from  intemperance,  neg- 
ligence, and  distempered  constitutions, 
become  such  kind  of  sores,  as  may  be 
called  fistulous. 

In  these  the  art  of  surgery  is  un- 
doubtedly, in  some  measure  and  at 
some  time,  necessary,  but  it  very  sel- 
dom is  the  first  or  principal  fountain 
from  whence  relief  is  to  be  sought; 
the  general  effects  of  intemperance, 
debauchery,  and  diseases  of  the  habit, 
are  first  to  be  corrected  and  removed 
before  surgery  can  with  propriety  or 
advantage  be  made  use  of. 

The  surgery  required  in  these  cases 
consists  in  laying  open  and  dividing 
the  sinus  or  sinuses  in  such  a manner 
that  there  may  be  no  possible  lodg- 
ment for  matter,  and  that  such  cavities 
may  be  fairly  opened  lengthwise  into 
that  of  the  intestine  rectum:  if  the 
internal  parts  of  these  hollows  are 
hard,  and  do  not  yield  good  matter, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  more 
especially  where  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cure  by  injecting  astringent 
liquors,  such  parts  should  be  lightly 
scratched  or  scarified  with  the  point 
of  a knife  or  lancet,  but  not  dressed 
with  escharotics ; and  if,  either  from 
the  multiplicity  of  external  orifices, 
or  from  the  loose,  flabby,  hardened, 
or  inverted  state  of  the  lips  and  edges 
of  the  wound  near  to  the  fundament, 
it  seems  very  improbable  that  they 
can  be  got  into  such  a state  as  to  heal 
smooth  and  even,  such  portions  of 
them  should  be  cut  off  as  may  just 
serve  that  purpose.  The  dressings 
should  be  soft,  easy,  and  light;  and 
the  whole  intent  of  them  to  produce 
such  suppuration  as  may  soften  the 
parts,  and  bring  them  into  a state  fit 
for  healing. 

If  a loose  fungous  kind  of  flesh  has 
taken  possession  of  the  inside  of  the 
sinus,  (a  thing  much  talked  of,  but 
very  seldom  met  with,)  a slight  touch 
of  the  lunar  caustic  will  reduce  it 
sooner  and  with  better  effect  on  the 
sore,  than  any  other  escharotic  what- 
ever. 

The  method  and  medicines  by 
which  the  habit  of  the  patient  was 
corrected,  must  be  continued,  at  least 
in  some  degree,  through  the  whole 
cure;  and  all  those  excesses  and  ir- 
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regularities  which  may  have  contribut- 
ed to  injure  it,  must  be  avoided. 

By  these  means,  cases  which  at  first 
have  a most  disagreeable  and  formida- 
ble aspect,  are  frequently  brought  into 
such  a state,  as  to  give  very  little  trou- 
ble in  the  healing. 

If  the  bad  state  of  the  sore  arises 
merely  from  its  having  been  crammed, 
irritated,  and  eroded,  the  method  of 
obtaining  relief  is  so  obvious,  as  hardly 
to  need  recital. 

A patient  who  has  been  so  treated, 
has  generally  some  degree  of  fever; 
has  a pulse  which  is  too  hard  and 
too  quick;  is  thirsty,  and  does  not 
get  his  due  quantity  of  natural  rest. 

A sore  which  has  been  so  dressed,  has 
generally  a considerable  degree  of  in- 
flammatory hardness  round  about ; the 
lips  and  edges  of  it  are  tumid,  full, 
inflamed,  and  sometimes  inverted ; the 
whole  verge  of  the  anus  is  swollen ; the 
hsernorrhoidal  vessels  are  loaded  ; the 
discharge  from  the  sore  is  large,  thin, 
and  discoloured;  and  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum  participates  of  the 
inflammatory  irritation,  producing 
pain,  bearmg-down,  tenesmus,  &c. 
Contraria  contrariis  is  never  more  true 
than  in  this  instance  : the  painful  un- 
easy state  of  the  sore  and  of  the  rectum, 
is  the  greatest  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
chief, both  general  and  particular; 
and  the  first  intention  must  be  to  alter 
that.  All  escharotics  must  be  thrown 
out  and  disused ; and  in  lieu  of  them 
a soft  digestive  should  be  substituted, 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  cause  any 
distention,  or  to  give  any  uneasiness 
from  quantity ; over  which  a poultice 
should  be  applied.  These  dressings 
should  be  renewed  twice  a day,  and 
the  patient  should  be  enjoined  abso- 
lute rest ; at  the  same  time  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  general  disturb- 
ance which  the  former  treatment  may 
have  created.  Blood  should  be  drawn 
off  from  the  sanguine ; the  feverish 
heat  should  be  calmed  by  proper  me- 
dicines ; the  languid  and  low  should 
be  assisted  with  the  bark  and  cordials; 
and  ease  in  the  part  must  at  all  events 
be  obtained  by  the  injection  of  ano- 
dyne clysters  of  starch  and  opium. 

If  the  sinus  has  not  yet  been  laid 
open,  and  the  bad  state  of  the  parts 


is  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of 
tents  imbued  with  escharotics,  or  by 
the  injection  of  astringent  liquors,  (the 
one  for  the  destruction  of  callosity,  the 
other  for  drying  up  gleet  and  humi- 
dity,) no  operation  of  any  kind  should 
be  attempted  until  both  the  patient 
and  the  parts  are  easy,  cool,  and 
quiet;  cataplasms,  clysters,  rest,  and 
proper  medicines  must  procure  this ; 
and  when  this  is  accomplished,  the 
operation  of  dividing  this  sinus,  and 
if  necessary,  of  removing  a small 
portion  of  the  ragged  edges,  may  be 
executed,  and  will  in  all  probability 
be  attended  with  success.  On  the 
contrary,  if  such  operation  be  per- 
formed while  the  parts  are  in  a state 
of  inflammation,  the  pain  will  be 
great,  the  sore  for  several  days  very 
troublesome,  and  the  cure  prolonged 
or  retarded  instead  of  being  expe- 
dited. 

Abscesses  and  collections  of  diseased 
fluids  are  frequently  formed  about  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  under  the  psoas  mus- 
cle, and  near  to  the  os  sacrum ; in 
which  cases,  the  said  bones  are  some- 
times carious  or  otherwise  diseased.' — 
These  sometimes  form  sinuses,  which 
run  down  by  the  side  of  the  rectum, 
and  burst  near  to  the  fundament. 

The  chirurgic  treatment  of  such 
sores  and  sinuses  can  have  little  in- 
fluence on  the  remote  situation,  where 
the  collection  of  matter  is  originally 
formed. 

Fistulous  sores,  sinuses,  and  indu- 
rations about  the  anus,  which  are  con- 
sequences of  diseases  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  and  urethra,  called  fistulas 
in  perinaeo,  require  separate  and  par- 
ticular consideration. 


OF  A CATARRH,  OR  SUDDEN 
COLDS  ON  THE  LUNGS. 


Persons  predisposed  by  a relaxed 
constitution  of  fibres,  an  improper 
diet,  an  inactive  life,  and  particularly 
by  weak  lungs,  will  be  more  liable  to 
obstructions  in  the  vessels  of  them, 
when  a moist  cold  air,  by  diminishing 
perspiration,  brings  on  a greater  ple- 
nitude. Hence  coughs  are  gene- 
rally observed  to  prevail  most 
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in 'such  a season,  and  immediately 
after  long  frosts,  when  the  thaw  be- 
gins ; for  then  the  gVavity  of  the  air 
being  greatly  diminished,  the  humours 
circulating  through  the  lungs  acquire 
a greater  lentor  from  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  pressure  to  attenuate  them, 
which  is  increased  by  the  coldness  and 
moisture  of  the  season,  and  that  uni- 
versal relaxation  of  the  vessels,  which 
the  same  disposition  of  the  air  brings 
on.  In  this  state,  perspiration  and 
the  finer  secretions  will  be  obstructed 
and  diminished,  and  a general  or  par- 
tial plenitude  succeed,  which  will  irri- 
tate the  distended  vessels  to  a dis- 
charge, and  always  determine  it  to 
such  parts  as  are  most  weak  and  give 
the  least  resistance. 

Catarrhs  are  usually  preceded  by 
a general  lassitude,  a weight  and  hea- 
viness in  the  head,  disturbed  sleep  and 
dreams,  an  inflation  in  the  face,  rheu- 
my and  watery  eyes,  succeeded  by 
frequent  sneezing,  and  a copious  ex- 
cretion of  thin  salival  humours,  and 
sometimes  with  a difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing, a heaviness,  and  a frequent 
irritating  cough ; and  when  the  lungs 
begin  to  be  affected,  a weight  in  the 
breast  succeeds,  which  often  becomes 
painful,  with  a more  deep  and  violent 
cough,  an  increasing  heat  and  fever, 
and  a difficult  expectoration  of  a thin 
frothy  phlegm. 

The  humours  lodged  in  these  dif- 
ferent parts  gradually  become  more 
digested,  when  assisted  by  a just  de- 
gree of  heat  and  fever;  which  likewise 
contributes  to  lessen  the  fluxion,  by 
enlarging  the  motion  of  the  blood  and 
restoring  the  obstructed  perspiration ; 
the  expectoration  becomes  more  free 
and  easy,  and  if  that  is  complete,  and 
the  distended  parts  recover  their  usual 
tone,  all  the  symptoms  cease. 

This  is  the  usual  progress  of  catarrhs 
originally  owing  to  a diminution  of 
perspiration,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  critical  discharges  and 
natural  efforts,  which  often  want  to 
be  moderated,  but  are  not  without 
danger  suddenly  suppressed.  On 
which  account,  a defect  of  a sufficient 
discharge  from  the  glands  of  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  will  be  apt  to  affect  those 
placed  in  the  superior  part  of  the 


trachsea ; an  habitual  cough  and  a 
discharge  from  these  glands,  has  often 
preserved  the  lungs  from  being  af- 
fected ; and  a suppression,  or  sudden 
disappearance  of  it,  is  generally  suc- 
ceeded by  a fatal  consumption. 

Hence  may  be  explained  the  nature 
of  irregular  colds  on  the  lungs,  which 
are  always  more  apt  to  return  in  such 
changes  of  the  air,  and  at  such  sea- 
sons in  which  perspiration  is  most 
diminished ; and  why  others  are  more 
periodical  in  their  return  in  the  dif- 
ferent changes  of  the  moon,  and  par- 
ticularly once  a month.  At  which  time 
Sanctorius  has  observed,  that  there  is 
constantly  an  increased  weight  and 
plenitude  even  in  healthy  men  who 
use  a temperate  regimen,  and  is  usually 
carried  off  by  an  increased  quantity 
of  turbid  urine ; which  discharge,  he 
observes,  is  as  necessary  to  them,  as 
that  of  a periodic  kind  is  to  women ; 
such,  therefore,  who  have  weak  and 
relaxed  lungs,  will  be  then  more  liable 
to  colds  on  them ; and  how  far  such 
constitutions  may  be  affected  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air  being  more  dimi- 
nished at  the  different  periods  of  the 
moon,  has  been  fully  explained. 

As  colds  of  this  kind  are  originally 
owing  to  a diminution  of  perspiration, 
and  an  increasing  fulness  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  evident  indication  is  to  re- 
store that  discharge. 

But  this  principal  intention  cannot 
be  safely  or  effectually  pursued,  but 
when  the  usual  weight  of  the  body 
begins  first  to  increase,  which  cannot 
be  exactly  known  but  by  static  ob- 
servations, though  it  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  a lassitude  and  coldness 
in  the  extreme  parts. 

In  these  circumstances,  abstinence 
is  the  first  and  principal  rule  for  two 
or  three  days,  at  least  from  quantities 
of  any  kind  ; what  diet  is  then  taken 
ought  to  be  light  and  moderately  ge- 
nerous, and  the  body  to  be  kept  warm. 
Frictions  are  particularly  serviceable, 
especially  if  succeeded  by  the  use  of 
warm  bathing,  warm  wine,  and  light 
diaphoretics,  which  produce  a sensible 
perspiration. 

By  such  a regimen  a serious  disease 
may  be  either  prevented,  or  its  force 
much  moderated  ; but  they  generally 
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make  such  ati  insensible  and  slow 
progress,  or  are  so  quickly  determined 
to  the  lungs,  that  their  direction  is 
fixed  before  it  can  be  used. 

When  the  first  attack  beg  ns  to 
yield  to  heat  and  perspiration,  nothing 
more  will  be  required ; but  when  the 
disease  is  violent,  attended  with  a 
fever  and  heat  too  much  increased, 
bleeding  and  repeated  gentle  purga- 
tives, large  diluting,  with  the  use  of 
mild  attenuating  medicines,  and  the 
softer  pectorals,  will  be  necessary  to 
moderate  their  progress  and  prevent 
an  inflammation  and  a suppuration, 
which  is  the  easy  consequence  of  it, 
especially  in  weak  or  previously  ob- 
structed lungs. 

This  regimen  is  therefore  only  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  effects,  and  not 
remove  the  original  cause  of  such  ca- 
tarrhs, and  must  unavoidably  leave 
the  body  more  languid  and  susceptible 
of  new  attacks,  and  less  capable  of 
discharging  the  remaining  obstructed 
humours.  On  which  account,  eva- 
cuations, especially  by  bleeding,  must 
be  used  with  caution,  and  suited  to.  the 
strength  of  the  constitution  and  the 
degree  of  the  attack  ; and  it  is  observ- 
able, that  in  these  cases  the  pulse, 
though  quick,  generally  is  soft,  and 
though  the  blood  shews  a superficial 
inflammatory  appearance,  yet  the'  other 
parts  of  it  are  rather  loose  and  dis- 
solved. 

No  medicines  more  effectually  con- 
tribute to  moderate  the  progress  of 
such  catarrhs,  than  saline  purgatives, 
especially  sal-polychrest,  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  or  in  that  of  Scarborough, 
as  it  mildly  determines  the  serous  ple- 
nitude to  the  glands  of  the  intestines, 
and  powerfully  corrects  and  attenuates 
any  inflammatory  viscidity  in  the  hu- 
mours. Manna  or  lenitive  electuary 
may  be  sometimes  convenient,  which, 
as  Sanctorius  justly  observes,  less  dimi- 
nish perspiration  than  purgatives  of 
any  other  kind. 

During  this  regimen  diaphoretic 
medicines,  and  sometimes  sudorifics, 
will  be  necessary  to  disengage  the  ob- 
structed vessels  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  to  restore  perspiration;  for 
while  that  is  deficient,  new  attacks 
will  perpetually  succeed. 
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If  such  are  not  attended  withe  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  but  are  of  a 
more  slow  nature,  aloetic  or  the 
warmer  saline  purgatives,  such  as  the 
sal-glauberi,  or  sea-water,  will  be  ne- 
cessary, with  a more  active  diaphore- 
tic or  sudorific  regimen. 

But  sudorifics  cannot  be  safely  used 
but  after  previous  evacuations,  and  are 
chiefly  necessary  to  enlarge  the  motion 
of  the  blood,  and  to  disengage  more 
fixed  obstructions  formed  in  the  small 
distant  perspiring  tubes.  Evacuations, 
therefore,  by  bleeding  and  purging, 
may  make  the  progress  of  a catarrh 
more  safe,  but  will  retard  the  diges- 
tion of  the  phlegm  collected  in  the 
glands,  and  make  the  expectoration 
more  tedious  and  difficult,  increase 
their  relaxation,  and  make  them  more 
liable  to  returning  attacks  and  more 
chronic  obstructions ; whereas  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  after  a more  warm  regi- 
men, a just  degree  of  fever,  and  a dis- 
charge by  sensible  perspiration,  the 
quantity  of  phlegm  separated  and  col- 
lected becomes  less,  more  digested, 
and  more  easily  expectorated. 

Frequent  slow  returning  catarrhs 
in  a flaccid  cold  constitution,  can  only 
be  effectually  cured  by  a generous 
diet,  chiefly  of  the  solid  kind,  and  by 
such  medicines  as  prevent  a plenitude 
and  promote  perspiration.  On  which 
account,  they  are  generally  less  imme- 
diately dangerous  than  large  fluxions, 
but  more  obstinate. 

Colds  that  flow  directly  on  the 
lungs,  are  more  violent  and  dangerous 
than  such  as  first  engaged  the  head 
and  the  glands  of  the  nostrils,  mouth, 
and  superior  parts  of  the  trachaea,  as 
they  are  then  generally  attended  with 
previous  obstructions  and  weakness  in 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  as  the 
serous  plenitude  has  not  been  wasted 
by  any  other  discharge. 

Another  species  of  a catarrh  on  the 
lungs,  arises  from  a -state  of  the  fluids, 
very  different  from  the  former,  when 
they  have  acquired  an  inflammatory 
tenacity.  This  is  always  owing  to 
a heat  greater  than  is  usual  to  them, 
or  to  any  cause  which  dissipates  the 
finer  and  leaves  the  grosser  parts  be- 
hind ; such  as  hard  exercise,  drinking 
spirituous  liquors,  or  profuse  sweats. 
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Persons  thus  predisposed,  will  be 
more  liable  to  a direct  and  acute  at- 
tack when  any  external  cause  con- 
curs to  increase  the  quantity  of  hu- 
mours, and  to  determine  them  to  the 
lungs ; such  as  frosty  weather  quickly 
succeeded  by  a more  warm  season,  or 
continued  north  winds,  which  by  di- 
minishing perspiration  and  giving  too 
sudden  a contraction  to  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  not  only  gives  them  a dispo- 
sition to  obstructions,  but  to  retain 
them  more.  On  which  account  Hip- 
pocrates has  observed,  that  painful 
glandular  inflammations  in  the  throat 
and  coughs  prevail  most  in  such  sea- 
sons ; especially  among  those  who 
have  contracted  or  irritable  fibres ; 
whereas  catarrhs  are  chiefly  epide- 
mic in  a moist  season,  and  when 
south  winds  blow,  and  particularly 
among  persons  of  a relaxed  habit  of 
body. 

Inflammatory  diseases  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  frequent 
original  cause  of  a true  phthisis,  or 
consumption,  into  which  they  ter- 
minate, sometimes  with  a quick  and 
rapid  progress ; but  at  other  times, 
when  they  have  been  imperfectly 
cured,  and  some  of  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs  continue  obstructed,  though 
sound,  and  often  in  a more  compressed 
state,  from  a remaining  adhesion  to 
the  pleura,  they  give  rise  to  a par- 
ticular species  of  obstructions,  and  an 
habitual  cough ; which,  if  not  pre- 
vented, is  apt  more  slowly  to  termi- 
nate in  a consumption.  Hippocrates 
describes  a great  variety  of  pleuritic 
and  pulmonic  diseases,  which  termi- 
nate soon  in  a suppuration  and  a 
consumption ; but  does  not  mark  out 
clearly  in  any  place  that  intermediate 
and  more  chronic  state  of  obstructions 
and  disposition  to  a suppuration  from 
such  previous  acute  diseases;  though 
he  seems  in  some  places  to  make  a 
distinction,  where  lie  describes  some 
which  have  lasted  a year,  before  they 
terminated  in  a fatal  consumption, 
some  several  years,  and  others  to  old 
age.  j 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  I. 


AGRIMONY. 

This  plant  rises  to  two  or  three  feet 
in  height ; the  flowers  are  yellow,  on 
long  spikes ; it  is  common  in  fields 
and  hedges,  and  shady  places,  in  Eng- 
land ; and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  is  a mild  astringent  and  corrobo- 
rant, and  is  therefore  given  for  a lax 
tone  of  the  bowels  and  solids.  For 
cutaneous  diseases  it  has  obtained 
much  reputation.  It  is  given  in  the 
form  of  tea  twice  a day. 

almond  tree. 

The  almond  tree  nearly  resembles  the 
peach.  It  originally  came  from  Syria 
and  Barbary,  but  is  now  much  culti- 
vated in  the  south  of  Europe.  There 
is  no  apparent  difference  betwixt  the 
trees  which  produce  the  sweet  and 
bitter  almonds,  and  very  little  betwixt 
the  kernels  themselves;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  same  tree  has,  by  a difference 
in  culture,  afforded  both. 

The  almond  is  a flatfish  kernel,  of 
a white  colour,  and  of  a soft  sweet 
taste,  or  a disagreeable  bitter  one. 
The  skins  of  both  sorts  are  thin,  browm- 
ish,  unpleasant,  and  coyered  with  an 
acrid  powdery  substance.  They  are 
very  apt  to  become  rancid  on  keeping, 
and  to  be  preyed  on  by  insects,  which 
eat  out  the  internal  part,  leaving  the 
almond  to  appearance  entire.  To 
these  circumstances  regard  ought  to 
be  had  in  the  choice  of  them. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  use 
in  food  than  as  medicine,  but  they 
are  reckoned  to  afford  little  nourish- 
ment ; and  when  eaten  in  substance 
are  not  easy  of  digestion,  unless  tho- 
roughly comminuted.  They  are  sup- 
posed, on  account  of  their  unctuous 
quality,  to  obtund  acrimonious  juices 
in  the  primes  viee : peeled  sweet  al- 
monds, eaten  six  or  eight  at  a time, 
sometimes  give  present  relief  in  the 
heartburn.  Bitter  almonds  have  been 
found  poisonous  to  dogs  and  some 
other  animals ; and  water  distilled  from 
them,  when  made  of  a certain  degree 
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of  strength,  has  had  the  same  effects. 
Nevertheless,  when  eaten,  they  appear 
innocent  to  most  men,  and  are  every 
day  used  in  cookery,  on  account  of 
their  agreeable  flavour.  Both  sorts 
of  almonds  yield,  on  expression,  a 
large  quantity  of  oil,  which  separates 
likewise  upon  boiling  the  almonds  in 
water,  and  is  gradually  collected  on 
the  surface. 

Medicinal  Properties. — The  ge- 
neral virtues  of  these  oils  are,  to  blunt 
acrimonious  humours,  and  to  soften 
and  relax  the  solids ; hence  their  use 
internally  in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of 
urine,  pains,  and  inflammations  • and 
externally  in  tension  and  rigidity  of 
particular  parts.  On  triturating  al- 
monds with  water,  the  oil  and  water 
unite  together  by  the  mediation  of 
the  amylaceous  matter  of  the  kernel, 
and  form  an  unctuous  milky  liquor, 
called  an  emulsion,  which  participates 
in  some  degree  of  its  emollient  virtue, 
but  has  this  advantage  over  1 he  pure 
oil,  that  it  may  be  given  in  acute 
or  inflammatory  disorders,  without 
danger  of  the  ill  effects  which  the 
oil  might  sometimes  produce;  since 
emulsions  do  not  turn  rancid  or  acri- 
monious by  heat,  as  all  the  oils  of 
this  kind  in  a short  time  do.  As  the 
bitter  almond  imparts  its  peculiar  taste 
when  treated  in  this  way,  the  sweet 
almonds  alone  are  employed  in  making 
emulsions. 

Several  unctuous  and  resinous  sub- 
stances, of  themselves  not  miscible 
with  water,  may,  by  trituration  with 
almonds,  be  easily  mixed  with  it  into 
the  form  of  an  emulsion;  and  are 
thus  excellently  fitted  for  medicinal 
use.  In  this  form  camphor  and  the 
resinous  purgatives  may  be  commo- 
diously  taken. 

It  has  been  a common  practice  to 
dissolve  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce,  or  more,  of  gum  arabic  in  the 
water  used  for  making  the  emulsions; 
and  to  make  patients  drink  freely  of 
them,  while  blisters  are  applied  to  the 
body,  in  order  to  prevent  strangury; 
and  to  order  them  to  be  used  in  cases 
of  gravel,  and  of  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  or  urethra,  and  in  heat  of 
urine  from  virulent  gonorrhoea  or  other 
causes. 


ANISE. 

Anise  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant, 
growing  wild  in  Crete,  Syria,  and 
other  places  of  the  East.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  some  parts  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain,  and  may  be  raised 
also  in  England : the  seeds  brought  from 
Spain,  which  are  smaller  than  the 
others,  are  preferred.  Aniseeds  have 
an  aromatic  smell,  and  a pleasant 
warm  taste,  accompanied  with  a de- 
gree of  sweetness.  W ater  extracts  very 
little  of  their  flavour — rectified  spirit 
the  whole. 

The  following  is  the  way  to  make 
compound  spirit  of  aniseed ■ 

Take  of  aniseed  (bruised)  half  a pound ; ! 

Of  angelica  seed  (bruised)  half  a 
pound  ; 

Of  proof  spirit,  one  gallon ; 

Of  water,  sufficient  to  prevent 
burning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
still. 

Draw  off  one  gallon  by  distillation. 

This  compound  spirit  is  an  agree- 
able cordial.  It  may  be  added  to 
purgatives  to  hinder  their  producing 
col  icy  pains  in  the  bowels,  in  the 
dose  of  from  one  to  two  drachms,  or 
taken  alone  in  some  water  to  expel 
flatulency. 

ARTICHOKE. 

This  plant  rises  three  or  four  feet. 
The  leaves  are  large,  on  the  upper 
part  smooth,  beneath  reticulate,  hoary, 
and  downy.  The  seeds  are  oblong, 
and  are  furnished  with  a feathery  pap- 
pus on  a fleshy  receptacle,  the  part 
we  eat,  called  the  bottom  ; the  young 
flower  we  call  the  choke.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe,  flowering 
in  August. 

Method  of  cultivating.  — Arti- 
chokes should  be  planted  as  soon  in 
March  as  the  plants  can  be  procured  ; 
the  situation  should  be  open,  and 
the  ground  good ; some  rotten  dung 
should  be  spread  over  it  and  dug  in. 
Having  obtained  some  suckers,  well 
rooted,  trim  all  the  straggling  parts 
away,  and  plant  them  with  a dibble  « 
in  rows  about  a yard  and  a half  asun- 
der, and  about  two  feet  distant  from 
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each  other;  give  them  some  water 
directly : these  suckers  will  produce 
good  artichokes  in  the  autumn,  but 
more  abundantly  the  next  year.  It 
should  however  be  observed,'  that 
where  it  is  required  to  have  a succes- 
sion in  the  summer  months,  a small 
plantation  should  be  made  every 
spring,  for  the  old  stocks  produce  heads 
in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  those 
planted  in  March  produce  in  August, 
September,  and  October. 

In  the  month  of  July,  when  they 
are  advancing  to  perfection,  and  you 
are  desirous  to  have  large  full-sized 
artichokes,  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  off 
most  of  the  lower  heads,  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  the  principal 
ones  in  their  growth,  and  when  these 
full-sized  artichokes  are  gathered  for 
the  table,  the  remaining  stems  must 
be  cut  or  broken  down  close  to  the 
ground,  as  it  encourages  a bottom 
growth,  with  formation  of  new  shoots 
for  the  winter. 

In  the  month  of  November,  they 
should  undergo  their  winter  dressing ; 
the  large  leaves  should  be  cut  down, 
then  dig  between,  and  earth  up  over 
the  rows,  in  order  to  guard  the  crown 
of  the  roots  and  the  heart  of  the  plants 
from  severe  frosts.  The  most  approved 
method  of  landing  up  the  rows  is  as 
follows  : instead  of  the  usual  practice 
of  digging  out  trenches,  the  ground 
in  each  row  is  dug  lengthways,  in  a 
gradual  ridge  along  the  row  of  plants ; 
before  doing  this,  line  out  the  proper 
width  of  the  spaces  of  the  rows,  set- 
ting the  line  along  the  middle  of  each 
space,  and  with  the  spade  cut  a mark 
in  the  ground,  according  to  the  line 
in  each  interval,  by  which  beds,  as  it 
were,  are  formed,  of  about  four  feet 
wide,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
rows,  one  row  of  plants  ranging  along 
the  middle  of  every  such  bed;  then 
the  ground  is  to  be  dug  along'  regu- 
larly the  width  and  length  of  the 
beds  and  close  between  all  the  plants, 
at  the  same  time  working  the  earth 
gradually  from  each  side  into  a mode- 
rate ridge  along  the  middle,  and  close 
about  the  row  of  plants,  and  so  as  the 
• row  ranges  exactly  along  the  middle 
of  the  ridge. 

However,  in  excessive  frosts,  it 


would  be  advisable  to  apply  a cover- 
ing of  long  dung  over  the  ridges,  or 
close  about  the  plants,  to  remain  dur- 
ing the  severity  of  the  weather. 

Artichokes  of  two  or  three  years 
standing  should  be  assisted  with  some 
good  dung,  previously  to  landing 
them  up. 

Medicinal  virtues. — The  leaves 
and  stalks  of  the  artichoke  contain  a 
bitter  juice,  which  is  very  diuretic, 
and  has  long  been  esteemed  a good 
remedy  for  evacuating  the  water  of 
dropsies  by  urine.  This  juice  is  got 
by  mashing  the  leaves  and  stalks,  and 
then  squeezing  them  in  a press ; and 
afterwards  by  straining  it  through  a 
cloth : it  is  commonly  ordered  to  be 
mixed  with  white  wine,  and  is  given 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  for  a 
dose;  which  is  repeated  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  day,  as  the  stomach  will 
bear  it. 

The  following  decoction,  the  pre- 
paration of  which  was  long  kept  as  a 
secret  by  a person  at  Andover,  is  said 
to  have  carried  off  the  water  from 
several  people  labouring  under  the 
dropsy:- — 

Take  of  artichoke  leaves  and  stalks, 
three  handsful ; 

Of  bruised  juniper  berries,  one 
quart ; 

Of  scraped  horse-radish,  one 
handful ; 

Of  green  fir  tops,  two  handsful ; 

Of  bruised  white  mustard  seed, 
two  table-spoonsful. 

Mix  the  whole,  and  boil  them  in  two 
gallons  of  water  to  one,  and  strain  the 
liquor  through  a cloth.  A grown 
person  is  to  take  half  a pint  morning 
and  evening,  adding  a little  syrup  or 
sugar  if  agreeable. 


ASTHMA. 


An  asthma  is  a particular  species  of 
cough  and  affection  of  the  lungs,  at- 
tended with  a spasmodic  contraction 
of  their  vessels ; from  this  increased  re- 
sistance the  inspiration  becomes  more 
difficult,  and  respiration  more  frequent. 

An  asthma  is  sometimes  simply 
spasmodic,  and  ceases  without  any 
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succeeding  expectoration.  We  knew 
a lady  who  was  subject  to  violent  pa- 
roxysms of  this  kind ; but  was  always 
free  from  them  while  she  was  preg- 
nant, In  the  former  state,  the  cate- 
menia  flowed  too  largely,  and  weak- 
ened the  nervous  system ; in  the  latter 
she  enjoyed  more  health,  and  a greater 
freedom  of  spirits:  but  asthmatic  pa- 
roxysms terminate  in  an  expectoration 
of  concocted  matter  before  they  en- 
tirely cease. 

The  same  indications  are  to  be 
pursued  in  these,  as  in  the  treatment 
of  catarrh  or  obstruction  of  the  lungs, 
of  which  we  have  before  spoken, 
particular  regard  being  had  to  the 
irritable  and  spasmodic  state  of  the 
nerves ; they  require  often  to  be  mo- 
derated, but  not  too  much  suppressed; 
for  the  paroxysm  is  a natural  effort  to 
disengage  the  nerves,  and  the  vessels, 
and  glands  of  the  lungs  ; but  as  it  is 
generally  more  violent  than  , in  com- 
mon catarrh,  will  more  frequently  re- 
quire bleeding. 

Emetics  given  before  the  expected 
paroxysm,  will  often  prevent  or  mo- 
derate the  fluxion,  and  towards  the 
end  promote  a quicker  expectoration ; 
but  in  the  first  stage,  and  during  its  vio- 
lence, are  generally  prejudicial.  Vola- 
tile spirits  diluted  in  aqueous  liquors, 
and  a solution  of  the  nervous  gums,  - 
are  most  effectual  in  removing  the 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  vessels. 

The  regimen  necessary  radically  to 
cure  or  prevent  the  frequent  return 
of  an  asthma,  must  be  therefore  very 
different  from  what  is  required  dur- 
ing the  paroxysm,  where  the  effort, 
though  necessary,  is  generally  too 
violent,  and  apt  to  bring  on  inflam- 
matory symptoms  ; it  must,  however, 
act  in  imitation  of  it,  by  giving  an  in- 
creased motion  to  the  blood,  but  in  a 
more  uniform  and  constant  manner, 
and  in  strengthening  the  nervous  sys- 
tem; by  which  means  perspiration, 
and  the  circulation  through  the  finest 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  may  become  more 
free.  Medicines  of  the  warm  and  at- 
tenuating kind,  such  as  gum  guaicum, 
asafoetida,  cinnabar,  antimony,  prepa- 
rations of  the  Peruvian  bark,  exercise, 
a sea- voyage,  and  a light  generous 
diet,  are  most  useful  to  these  purposes. 


But  frequent  returns  of  an  asthma, 
even  of  the  spasmodic  kind,  will  at 
length  produce  such  a relaxation  of 
the  bronchial  glands,  and  adhesions 
of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura,  as  will  ren- 
der it  incurable ; and  where  the  vessels 
are  strong,  and  the  paroxysms  regular 
and  moderate,  they  sometimes  become 
useful,  by  disengaging  the  nervous 
system,  and  discharging  such  humours 
as  would  otherwise  become  noxious 
to  them.  . Thus  an  habitual  disease, 
under  a proper  conduct,  may  be  some- 
times the  best  defence  against  others 
more  dangerous,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a particular  instance : — 

A clergyman  was  for  several  years 
subject  to  frequent  returns  of  an  asth- 
ma; but  by  a low  and  abstemious 
manner  of  life,  the  paroxysms  became 
more  moderate  and  less  frequent,  and 
at  length  entirely  disappeared.  He 
continued  free  from  them  near  the 
space  of  a year,  without  any  remark- 
able complaint ; but  in  the  succeeding 
summer,  while  he  was  walking  in  his 
garden,  he  fell  down  in  a fit  of  the 
epileptic  kind ; this  was  succeeded  by 
several  others.  In  this  condition  he 
came  to  town  in  the  following  month 
of  October ; the  fits  were  then  fre- 
quent, seldom  less  than  four  in  a 
week ; he  was  entirely  deprived  of  all 
sense  while  they  continued;  the  spasms 
were  weak,  his  pulse  very  low  and 
quick,  and  before  the  approach  of  the 
fit  scarce  to  be  perceived. 

We  directed  a diet  of  the  solid 
kind,  and  moderately  seasoned;  his 
drink  was  chiefly  French  claret,  the 
quantity  of  which  was  by  degrees  in- 
creased to  a pint  and  a half  in  a day, 
and  sometimes  exceeded  it,  when  his 
spirits  were  low ; as  he  was  not 
thirsty,  he  seldom  drank  water  with  it, 
or  any  other  diluting  liquor.  He  con- 
stantly took  an  emetic  of  a strong  in- 
fusion of  horse-radish  roots  in  water, 
twice  a week,  and  repeated  it  when- 
ever he  perceived  a giddiness  in  his 
head,  a great  oppression,  or  flatulency 
in  his  stomach,  which  were  the  symp- 
toms that  usually  preceded  the  fit. 
His  body  was  kept  regular  by  the  oc- 
casional use  of  Rufus’s  pill.  In  the 
beginning  he  took  various  nervous 
medicines,  which  did  not  produce 
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any  remarkable  good  effect,  and  after- 
wards he  only  took,  going  to  rest,  two 
or  three  pills  of  the  pure  asafoetida. 

By  this  regimen  the  fits  became  by 
slow  degrees  less  frequent  and  more 
moderate,  he  often  had  no  return  in  a 
month,  sometimes  six  weeks,  but  sel- 
dom exceeded  two  months,  neither 
did  he  always  lose  his  senses,  or  fall 
down,  but  had  his  eyes  fixed,  with 
weak  spasms  only  in  the  muscles  of 
his  face ; his  health  and  strength  were 
rather  improved  than  impaired. 

This  was  the  general  progress  of 
this  epileptic  disease,  which  from  that 
time  has  not  returned.  In  the  pre- 
ceding spring  he  was  sometimes  lightly 
asthmatic,  and  had  several  regular 
paroxysms,  but  less  frequent  and  more 
mild  than  formerly.  We  saw  the 
gentleman  in  the  month  of  August 
last,  he  had  then  been  free  from  any 
return  of  the  epileptic  fits  a year  and 
ten  months ; and  we  have  lately  heard, 
that  he  continues  in  the  same  state  in 
which  we  left  him,  and  enjoys  as  much 
health  as  can  be  expected  at  his  time 
of  life,  which  is  now  advanced  to 
seventy  years. 


AMAUROSIS,  OR  BLINDNESS. 


BY  DR.  VEITOH. 


Amaurotic  blindness  may  be  the 
consequence  of  direct  arterial  inflam- 
mation of  the  retina,  or  the  vascular 
structure  on  which  it  rests ; it  may 
arise  from  topical  congestion  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure  or  the  inflam- 
mation of  adjoining  parts,  by  a local 
debility  influenced  by  repletion  of  the 
system,  obstructed  circulation,  irrita- 
tion reflected  from  a disease  of  distant 
parts,  or  it  may  arise  from  actual  loss 
of  power  from  the  natural  decay  of 
age  or  protracted  debility ; excepting 
therefore  w'hen  it  occurs  at  a very  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  it  is  almost  al- 
ways formed  out  of  some  pre-existing 
disease. 

Amaurosis,  obscure  in  itself,  has 
been  rendered  much  more  so,  both  by 
hypothetical  assumption  with  respect 
to  its  nature,  and  bv  the  doctrinal  dis- 
tinctions  by  which  its  varying  symp- 


toms have  been  classed  as  separate 
species  of  disease;  and  as  these  con- 
sist of  internal  or  functional,  and  ex- 
ternal or  visible,  these  species  have 
been  described  sometimes  in  reference 
to  the  former,  and  sometimes  to  the 

latter.  The  whole  mav  be  considered 

%/ 

as  the  varied  expressions  of  the  same 
disease,  and  may  be  included  under 
the  term  of  amaurotic  amblyopia, 
without  any  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  pupil,  which  alters  from  its  natural 
appearance  only  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease. 

The  most  early,  and  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  symptom,  consists 
in  an  interrupted  state  of  vision ; thus 
in  reading  the  patient  loses  single  let- 
ters or  lines,  and  uses  motions  of  the 
head  in  order  to  recover  them ; this 
resembles  deafness,  when  it  proceeds 
from  a similar  and  parallel  affection 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  in  which  the 
person  loses  for  a moment  all  sensa- 
tion of  sound.  The  amaurotic  pa- 
tient sees  objects  in  particular  lights 
or  positions,  and  loses  them  by  altering 
the  posture  of  his  head;  he  is  annoyed 
by  the  appearance  of  imaginary  bo- 
dies floating  before  him,  suddenly 
rising  and  sinking.  Nosologists  have 
given  these  various  names  from  sup- 
posed resemblances,  as  musci  voli- 
tantes,  nn/odesopia , scotoma;  this 
morbid  sensation  increases  till  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a dark  net  or  crape, 
through  which  every  thing  is  seen  in- 
distinctly ; sometimes  the  patient  be- 
comes myoptic,  and  at  other  times 
presbyoptic;  diplopia,  or  double  vi- 
sion, when  both  eyes  are  employed  on 
the  same  object,  and  strabismus,  are 
likewise  associated  with  amaurosis, 
but  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  oc- 
casional or  accidental  circumstances 
referable  to  some  accompanying  struc- 
tural alteration.  • It  is  not  uncommon 
for  amaurotic  patients  to  see  all  ob- 
jects crooked  or  disfigured,  more  rarely 
inverted  and  of  different  colours  from 
what  they  actually  possess.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  the  flame  of  a candle  to 
appear  lengthened,  rent  or  torn  in  the 
middle;  a symptom  considered  by 
Professor  Beer  as  a certain  indication 
of  an  affection  of  the  optic  nerve 
within  the  cranium,  but  until  we  are 
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able  to  associate  the  various  alterations 
of  vision  with  actual  causes,  their  enu- 
meration is  of  little  consequence.  The 
presence  of  light  is  sometimes  painful 
to  an  amaurotic  patient,  but  for  the 
most  part  he  eagerly  seeks  a strong  re- 
flected light  as  the  only  means  of  dis- 
sipating the  imaginary  objects  which 
appear  floating  before  him.  For  the 
most  part  amaurotic  amblyopia  is  in- 
creased by  all  depressing  passions  of 
the  mind,  and  by  bodily  fatigue; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient 
enjoys  a temporary  access  of  vision 
by  sudden  joy  and  the  use  of  diffusible 
stimuli ; soon  followed,  however,  by 
an  aggravation  of  his  symptoms. 
When  the  amaurotic  blindness  is  com- 
plete, the  eye  is  totally  insensible  to 
light.  This  state  of  perfect  blindness 
may  either  be  preceded  by  such  symp- 
toms as  have  been  enumerated,  or  it 
may  take  place  suddenly  in  both  eyes, 
or  in  one.  Amaurotic  amblyopia  is 
not  only  subject  to  momentary  aggra- 
vations, but  the  whole  train  of  symp- 
toms often  appear  and  depart  periodi- 
cally, especially  when  it  occurs  as  a 
symptomatic  affection  of  hysteria  and 
chlorosis ; in  such  cases  each  succeed- 
ing attack  becomes  longer,  and  one  of 
them  at  last  terminates  in  permanent 
blindness.* 

Amaurosis  appears  occasionally  un- 
der the  well  marked  intermittent  forms 
of  blindness  and  hemerlopia : the  first  of 
these  is  well  known  to  occur  fre- 
quently in  horses,  an  animal  which 
by  our  mode  of  management  is  ren- 
dered peculiarly  liable  to  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  eye ; hemerlopia  not 
only  appears  among  people  exposed 
to  a change  of  climate  as  soldiers  and 
sailors,  but  it  has  also  occurred  as  an 


* Beer  has  recorded  the  case  of  a 
Jewess,  who  in  her  first  three  preg- 
nancies, began  at  the  commencement 
of  each  to  grow  blind,  and  was  com- 
pletely amaurotic  by  the  third  or 
fourth  month;  during  the  two  first 
she  remained  blind,  till  after  the  de- 
livery, when  she  recovered  her  sight; 
but  the  third  time  it  remained  perma- 
nent. 


epidemic  among  the  indigenous  inha- 
bitants of  particular  districts. 

Along  with  the  symptoms  of  dimi- 
nished or  depraved  vision,  there  is 
generally  present  some  alteration  in 
the  mobility  of  the  iris,  and  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  pupil.  The  rigidity 
of  the  iris  is  for  the  most  part  accom- 
panied by  a dilated  pupil ; sometimes, 
however,  the  pupillary  opening  is  di- 
minished ; but  in  either  case  it  no 
longer  obeys  the  stimulus  of  light,  be- 
ing altogether  immoveable,  or  having 
a tremulous  motion  independent  of 
the  degree  of  light,  or  actually  ex- 
panding as  the  light  is  rendered  more 
powerful.  The  pupillary  border  be- 
comes more  or  less  angular,  either  in 
indefinite  spots,  or  it  forms  two  cor- 
responding angles,  one  above  and  one 
below,  like  that  of  the  cat  tribe;  or 
the  pupil  is  drawn  longitudinally  from 
the  nose  to  the  temple,  as  in  ruminat- 
ing animals,  or  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion. The  pupillary  opening  has  sel- 
dom the  clear  appearance  of-  a sound 
gnd  healthy  eye;  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens when  one  eye  only  is  affected, 
that  not  the  smallest  imperfection  is 
visible  in  the  pupil  of  the  amaurotic 
eye,  so  long  as  both  are  kept  open ; 
but  the  moment  the  sound  eye  is  shut, 
we  find  that  the  iris  of  the  other  is 
immoveable,  the  pupil  dilated  and 
even  misplaced. 

During  the  formation  of  amaurosis, 
the  patient  often  suffers  from  head- 
ache, or  pain  within  the  orbit,  pres- 
sure of  the  eye  excites  uneasiness ; 
there  is  a fullness  of  the  part,  and 
the  patient  is  afrard  to  move  the  eye, 
or  even  the  eyelid;  giddiness  and 
other  symptoms  of  cerebral  affection 
are  often  combined  with  the  gradually 
forming  amaurosis ; but  these  and 
other  diagnostic  marks  of  accompa- 
nying disease  are  for  the  most  part 
sufficiently  obvious  to  point  out  the 
connection  subsisting  between  them, 
and  to  enter  more  minutely  into  a 
detail  of  all  such  combinations  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  this 
view  of  the  subject. 

The  middle  period  of  life  is  most 
liable  to  the  various  forms  of  amau- 
rosis as  we  have  now  described  it; 
dark  coloured  eyes  are  more  disposed 
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to  it  than  those  of  a light  colour ; the 
disease  appears  more  distinctly  here- 
ditary than  even  cataract,  and  some 
families  have  for  generations  become 
blind  from  amaurosis  about  the  same 
period  of  life. 

In  persons  so  predisposed,  amauro- 
sis is  liable  to  occur  by  the  suppression 
of  any  habitual  discharge,  and  to  be 
vicarious  with  cutaneous  and  other  af- 
fections; and  its  production  is  evidently 
favoured  by  whatever  tends  to  aug- 
ment the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  head,  as  sleeping  with 
the  head  low,  going  to  bed  immedi- 
ately after  eating,  much  stooping  of 
the  head,  continued  observation  of 
microscopal  objects ; yet  in  this  dis- 
ease, as  in  cataract,  it  is  often  the 
unemployed  eye  that  becomes  af- 
fected. 

Tedious  or  laborious  parturition, 
violent  retching  or  straining  to  vomit; 
or  in  short,  whatever  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce topical  conjestion.  Among  the 
occasional  or  exciting  causes  may  be 
reckoned  the  sudden  application  of  a 
very  strong  light;  travelling  in  coun- 
tries covered  with  snow  or  sand;  the 
excessive  use  of  reflected  light ; con- 
tinued fever,  and  the  instantaneous 
effect  of  lightning ; restrained  anger, 
or  any  very  violent  emotion  of  the 
mind. 

Amaurosis  is  often  symptomatic  of 
diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
which  are  generally  cognizable  by 
the  general  aspect  of  the  patient,  or 
must  be  ascertained  by  due  inquiry ; 
it  occurs  in  consequence  of  functional 
derangement,  of  the  stomach,  probably 
from  the  irritation  of  vitiated  secretion. 
In  this  case,  the  pupil  is  often  much 
dilated  before  the  patient  complains 
of  any  considerable  degree  of  blind- 
ness. It  is  a symptom  also  of  worms : 
it  is  one  of  the  most  invariable  effects 
of  pressure  on  the  brain,  or  upon  the 
optic  nerve,  or  on  the  retina.  In  evi- 
dence of  which  numerous  dissections 
might  be  quoted.*  Obstruction  to 


* Haller  mentions  a case  where 
bony  matter  was  found  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  retina.  Beer  re- 
lates a case  of  amaurosis  occasioned 


the  return  of  the  blood  by  the  jugular 
veins  has  been  also  found  to  produce 
amaurosis;  and  it  is  found  to  follow 
concussion  of  the  head  or  spine. 

Amaurosis  is  well  known  to  be 
caused  by  the  use  of  narcotic  sub- 
stances, which  have  been  supposed  to 
act  specifically  in  depressing  the  energy 
of  the  nervous  system  in  general ; the 
symptoms  of  amaurosis,  however,  by 
no  means  support,  the  opinion,  that 
that  they  have  a direct  sedative  ope- 
ration; the  loss  of  sensibility,  as  well 
as  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  may 
be  the  effect  of  increased  excitement,  or 
a plethoric  state  of  the  vessels,  for  be- 
sides considerable  external  turgescence, 
sensibility  of  the  pupil  almost  inva- 
riably returns  on  having  recourse  to 
venesection.  The  principal  substances 
of  this  class  are  opium  in  large  doses — • 
hyosciamus,  stramonium,  and  bella- 
donna. The  well  known  effect  which 
these  substances  possess  of  dilating  the 
pupil,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  eye,  or  of  the  neighbouring  parts, 
differs  only  in  degree  from  what  fol- 
lows their  internal  exhibition,  but 
instead  of  effecting  a loss  of  power 
or  paralysis  of  the  iris,  they  seem 
rather  to  act  as  stimuli  on  the  anta- 
gonist fibres  which  compose  the  greater 
ring,  and  thus  overcome  its  normal 
or  regular  obedience  to  the  stimulus 
of  light,  analogous  to  those  involun- 
tary and  spasmodic  actions  which  they 
occasion  when  taken  internally. 

Amaurosis  is  likewise  produced  by 
idiosyncracy  of  constitution,  with  re- 
spect to  particular  articles  of  diet,  and 
to  particular  periods  of  uterine  gesta- 
tion. Beer  has  found  it  to  proceed 
from  the  abuse  of  bitters,  and  he 
mentions  that  it  became  a frequent 
disease  at  Vienna,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prohibition  of  coffee 
and  other  colonial  produce,  an  infu- 
sion of  chicory  was  much  used.  The 
external  and  internal  use  of  lead  have 


by  the  pressure  of  a depressed  lens, 
which  after  being  eight  years  lodged 
in  the  vitreous  humour,  re-appeared 
in  consequence  of  a fall,  when  the 
patient  immediately  recovered  from 
the  amaurosis. 
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also  been  known  to  produce  amaurosis. 
Professor  Beer  instances  a case  of  a 
woman  who  became  amaurotic  as 
often  as  she  drank  chocolate.  Amau- 
rosis is  often  allied  with  gout  and 
rheumatism,  generally  accompanied, 
however,  with  some  structural  changes 
of  the  organ.  In  these  cases  the  eye 
is  watery,  and  is  affected  by  variation 
of  temperature,  and  the  iris  is  for  the 
most  part  tremulous. 

There  is  a species  of  amaurosis  dif- 
fering very  much  in  its  nature  from 
that  arising  out  of  such  causes  as  have 
been  enumerated,  and  which  appears 
in  that  defective  state  of  vision  inci- 
dent to  old  age,  and  the  cause  of 
which  would  appear  to  be  owing  to 
a deficiency  of  pigment.  In  this  form 
of  the  disease,  the  bottom  of  the  eye 
appears  pale,  yellow,  and  glittering ; 
sometimes  the  ramifications  of  the 
central  artery  appear  visible;  this,  with 
great  paleness  of  the  iris,  gives  the 
eye  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
cat.  This  form  of  amaurosis  is  not 
confined  entirely  to  old  age,  but  is 
sometimes  met  with  after  continued 
fever,  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption 
of  the  lungs,  and  in  atrophical  chil- 
dren; it  rarely  proceeds  to  perfect 
insensibility  to  light,  but  seldom  ad- 
mits of  any  cure. 

In  amaurotic  amblyopia,  we  have 
always  to  fear  the  increase  of  disease 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  insensible 
points  of  the  retina,  and  the  increasing 
duration  of  periodical  attacks  when 
completely  formed;  it  is  seldom  or 
never  (except  in  cases  caused  by  nar- 
cotic poisons)  cured  without  leaving 
some  degree  of  imperfect  vision  be- 
hind it.  When  amaurosis  affects  one 
eye  without  any  evident  cause  being 
perceptible  in  the  state  of  the  organ 
itself,  we  may  expect  that  the  other 
will  become  affected  also ; the  longer 
the  amaurosis  has  been  present,  and 
the  more  completely  it  is  formed  in 
respect  to  vision,  the  more  hopeless 
the  case  must  be ; experience  has  not 
shewn  that  mobility  of  the  iris  is  to 
be  relied  upon  as  promising  a return 
of  vision,  as  it  often  happens  that  in 
the  most  inveterate  cases  the  iris  re- 
mains immoveable ; and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  patient  sometimes  re- 
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covers  his  vision  without  any  return 
of  motion  in  the  iris. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  practitioner 
should  bear  in  mind  that  in  cases  of 
amaurosis,  where  the  usual  symptoms 
of  inflammation  are  least  of  all  ob- 
servable, the  necessity  for  relieving 
the  vessels  of  the  part  will  often  be 
the  most  urgent,  and  although  a few 
ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  tem- 
ple, may,  subd  ue  any  outward  appear- 
ance of  congestion  or  arterial  action 
which  has  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  pressure,  the  evacuation  must  be 
carried  to  the  full  extent  of  producing 
syncope,  iri  order  to  make  such  an 
impression  on  the  congestive  state  of 
the  deep-seated  vessels,  as  will  enable 
them  to  recover  their  power  of  con- 
traction. The  effects  of  depletion  are 
to  be  assisted  by  the  usual  resources  of 
lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to 
the  part;  and  an  important  object 
must  be  the  cure  or  removal  of  any 
obstructions  that  may  exist  in  other 
parts.  Leeches  applied  to  the  septem- 
nasi,  I have  found  to  be  more  effectual 
than  any  other  mode  of  using  them, 
especially  in  chlorotic  amblyopia. 
Purgatives,  antimonial  emetics,  pedi- 
luvium,  seclusion  from  the  light,  cold 
applications  to  the  eyes,  blisters  and 
rubifacients  to  the  neck  and  behind 
the  ear,  sinapisms  to  the  feet  and  legs, 
the  reproduction  of  any  habitual  dis- 
charge, or  cutaneous  disease. 

It  will  be  long  before  the  ufinost 
success  of  a rational  treatment  can 
compensate  for  the  cases  which  have 
been  rendered  irremediable  by  the 
empyrical  use  of  stimulants,  and  more 
especially  of  galvanism  and  electricity. 
These  even  at  the  present  day  are  re- 
sorted to,  and  recommended  without 
any  reference  to,  or  discrimination  of, 
the  causes  to  which  the  disease  is 
owing;  what  can  be  supposed  more 
mischievous  than  the  application  of 
electricity  to  an  amaurotic  eye,  when 
it  is  perhaps  occasioned  by  some  or- 
ganic disease,  and  thus  stimulating  a 
part  already  suffering  from  over-ex- 
citement. Without  first  removing  the 
primary  affection,  by  a stimulating 
plan  of  treatment,  we  not  only  take 
away  all  power  of  recovery  from  the 
part,  but  very  likely  bring  on  a state 
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of  actual  suffering  in  addition  to 
blindness  for  life. 

In  amaurosis  proceeding  from  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach,  antimonials 
given  in  small  doses  are  of  much  ser- 
vice. St.  Ives  says  that  bleeding  first, 
and  then  an  emetic,  gives  relief. 


MEDICAL  KNOWLEDGE 
AMONGST  MISSIONARIES, 


FROM  THE  INDO-CHINESE  GLEANER. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

As  your  miscellany  is  probably  read 
by  some  who  sustain  the  high  and  re- 
sponsible office  of  missionaries  to  the 
heathen,  I trust  it  will  not  be  deemed 
presumption  in  one  who  assumes  no 
loftier  designation  than  that  of  a ser- 
vant, to  offer  for  their  consideration 
such  hints  on  the  nature,  difficulties, 
and  means  of  executing  their  office,  as 
he  can  from  time  to  time  collect.  A 
wish  to  excite  great,  or  good,  or  use- 
ful thoughts  in  their  minds,  and  to 
assist  their  pious  efforts  in  evangelizing 
the  world,  is  my  sole  motive  for  in- 
truding myself  in  this  manner  on  your 
attention.  In  the  present  paper  I shall 
confine  myself  chiefly  to  what  I shall 
call  “ collateral  methods  of  usefulness 
among  the  heathen,”  because  my  re- 
marks relate  not  to  the  primary,  but 
to  the  secondary;  not  to  the  direct, 
but  to  the  subordinate  methods  of 
usefulness. 

The  primary,  and  more  direct  ways 
of  usefulness  (e.  g.  preaching,  cate- 
chising, prayer,  &c.),  it  is  presumed, 
are  never  for  a day  out  of  the  mis- 
sionary’s thoughts;  never  for  a day 
without  sharing  the  chief  portion  of 
his  time  and  strength.  There  are  some 
other  methods  of  doing  good  which 
may  not  have  forcibly  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  every  one,  and  which  every 
one’s  situation  and  circumstances  per- 
haps afford  not  opportunity  for:  of 
these  I shall  notice, — 

First,  the  practice  of  medicine. — 
The  Jewish  priests,  from  the  nature  of 
their  offices,  behoved  to  have  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  as 


their  inspection  of  the  internal  state  of 
the  victims  offered  in  sacrifices,  the 
part  they  had  to  act  in  the  trial  of  jea- 
lousy, and  their  duties  in  regard  to  the 
discovery  and  cure  of  the  leprosy,  all 
clearly  prove;  and  it  has  struck  me 
as  remarkable,  that  the  miraculous 
powers  exercised  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  and  communicated  to 
his  apostles,  chiefly  fell  within  the 
province  of  medicine.  The  apostles 
may,  in  a certain  sense,  all  be  con- 
sidered doctors.  Their  powers,  it  is 
true,  were  extraordinary;  precluded 
the  necessity  of  a knowledge  of  the 
complaint,  and  of  the  use  of  ordinary 
means,  and  were  often  extended  farther 
than  the  virtues  of  medicine  were  ever 
known  to  extend,  or  ever  can  extehd. 
Yet  these  powers  were  principally 
(though  not  exclusively)  exerted  in 
the  cure  of  bodily  diseases  of  one  sort 
or  another.  Now,  if  it  should  be  ask- 
ed, “ Why  did  our  Lord  not  confer  on 
his  disciples  and  apostles  such  powers 
as  had  relation  to  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture, to  science  in  general,  e.  g.  to 
astronomy,  to  natural  philosophy,  to 
mechanics,  to  general  or  local  poli- 
tics?” It  is  easily  conceivable  that 
miracles  wrought  in  the  line  of  any 
one  of  these  might  have  been  useful, 
perhaps  very  useful,  to  mankind;  nor 
is  it  hard  to  conceive  that  such  mira- 
cles might  have  had  some  tendency  to 
gain  a footing  for  the  doctrines  which 
the  apostles  were  to  preach.  But  we 
see  no  such  powers  conferred  on  them. 
How  did  it  come  to  pass  then,  that 
what  may  be  deemed  the  sublime,  the 
vast,  the  recondite,  &c.  were  almost 
entirely  passed  by  in  the  distribution 
of  miraculous  powers,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  Deity  fixed  on  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases ? To  this  query  I confess  myself 
unfit,  when  I bring  my  mind  to  bear 
on  the  utmost  extent  of  the  subject,  to 
give  any  other  answer  than  I would 
give  to  one  who  would  ask  me  why 
Jesus  descended  to  redeem  mankind  ; 
and  why  fallen  angels  wrere  not  in- 
cluded in  this  mission  of  mercy  ? My 
answer  in  this  case  would  be,  that  so 
it  pleased  God  of  sovereign  and  in- 
finite mercy ; and  I would  assign  the 
same  reason  for  this  restricted  distri- 
bution of  miraculous  powers.  But 
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when  I review  the  conduct  of  Deity 
towards  his  rational  creatures ; when 
I consider  how  much  account  he  has 
made  of  their  temporal  comfort ; when 
I view  the  influence  of  health  on  in- 
dividual . happiness  and  general  pros- 
perity ; when  I reflect  on  the  anguish, 
the  pain,  the  tears,  the  groans,  and  all 
the  combined  forms  of  wretchedness 
which  are  the  attendants  of  some  dis- 
eases ; and  when  I consider  how  de- 
liverance tends  to  soften  the  mind,  to 
inspire  gratitude,  and  to  open  the  at- 
tentive ear  to  the  counsel  of  those  by 
whose  instrumentality  a cure  has  been 
effected,  then  I think  I perceive  a glo- 
rious display  of  the  wisdom  as  well  as 
of  the  goodness  of  God  in  thus  con- 
fining the  miraculous  powers  of  the 
apostles  chiefly  to  the  removal  of 
man’s  immediate  bodily  sufferings ; 
and  I think  (for  I wish  to  speak  with 
humility  and  reverence)  it  seems  to 
deserve  the  attention  of  missionary 
societies,  whether  such  a direction 
should  not  be  given  to  the  preparatory 
course  of  education  as  shall  at  least 
qualify  their  missionaries  to  prescribe 
with  confidence  in  the  most  common 
cases  of  human  suffering.  The  reign 
of  bodily  disease  is  so  extensive  in  the 
world,  and  makes  such  immediate, 
constant,  and  urgent  appeals  to  our 
benevolence,  that  no  time,  pains,  or 
expense,  can  be  considered  too  much 
that  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
“ the  healing  art.”  And  there  is  no 
case  in  which  benevolence  displays  its 
excellence  to  such  advantage  as  when 
it  appears  in  conjunction  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  nobler  feeling  Of  love' to 
the  souls  of  men ; the  former  healing 
the  body,  the  latter  the  soul.  I might 
appeal  to  a long  list  of  facts  to  prove 
the  happy  influence  which  the  exer- 
cise of  benevolence  in  this  way  has 
had  on  the  progress  of  Christianity 
among  the  heathen.  Yea,  I may  ra- 
ther ask,  where  has  been  the  successful 
mission  of  which  attention  to  the  cure 
of  bodily  disease  was  not  an  appen- 
dage ? Need  I say  how  much  it  tends 
to  attach  the  sufferers,  who  are  com- 
monly the  largest  part  of  the  heathen, 
to  a missionary  ? Need  I mention 
how  many  openings  it  would  afford  to 
drop  the  seed  of  gospel  truth  and  con- 


solation into  the  mind  at  seasons  when 
earthly  objects  appear  invested  with 
their  own  soberness?  Need  I urge, 
that  in  a season  of  persecution,  a mis- 
sionary possessed  of  medical  skill 
stands  a chance  of  being  allowed  to 
li  ve  or  to  remain  longer  in  the  country 
than  others?  Need  I state  in  how 
honourable  a light  this  practice  tends 
to  set  the  gospel  of  our  salvation  ? It 
appears  thus  not  as  a system  of  specu- 
lative opinions,  but  as  a source  of  real 
and  immediate  good.  It  thus  shows 
good  works  as  well  as  good  words. 
Need  I say  how  much  missionaries, 
who  have  not  had  the  necessary  skill 
(for  the  Materia  Medica  is  found  in 
some  degree  every  where)  for  medical 
practice,  have  regretted  and  do  regret 
that  want?  Speak,  ye  grey-haired 
messengers  of  the  churches  ; say  how 
often  and  how  deeply  you  have  la- 
mented the  want  of  ability  to  bind  up 
a sudden  fracture  5 to  administer  in 
casualties;  to  let  blood  when  you  felt 
morally  certain  that  it  would  save  life ; 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  little  chil- 
dren labouring  under  the  complaints 
to  which  their  age  frequently  subjects 
them ; to  ease  the  throbbing  breast  of 
the  expiring  mortal,  and  to  sooth  his 
passage  into  another  world ! 

It  is  for  you,  “ who  have  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day it  is  for 
you  who  have  grown  grey  and  wrin- 
kled in  the  service  of  the  heathen ; it 
it  is  for  you  whose  age  and  labours 
command  respect ; it  is  for  you,  I say, 
to  tell  what  have  been  the  direct  and 
indirect  means  of  your  usefulness,  and 
whether  it  be  as  I have  said  or  not. 

Mr.  Editor,  I have  lengthened  out 
this  particular  so  as  not  to  leave  room 
for  another  at  present.  I shall  con- 
clude by  proposing. 

First,  That  in  future  all  missionary 
societies  furnish  their  servants  to  the 
heathen  with  a competent  measure  of 
medical  knowledge  in  the  course  of 
their  education. 

Secondly,  That  all  medical  men 
(Christians  I mean)  who  live  near  to 
missionaries,  render  them  all  the  as- 
sistance in  their  power,  both  as  to 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

Thirdly,  That  all  missionaries  whose 
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age,  strength,  and  other  circumstances 
admit,  make  the  practice  of  medicine 
a part  of  their  study. 

Fourthly,  That  every  missionary 
station  be  furnished  with  a sort  of 
dispensary,  or  at  least  a selection  of 
the  most  common  and  useful  medi- 
cines, which  shall  be  administered 
daily,  or  at  least  once  in  three  days, 
as  the  case  shall  require,  at  a certain 
hour,  to  all  the  poor  who  choose  to 
come,  or  to  make  application  for  them. 

Fifthly,  That  a society  be  formed, 
or  at  least  subscriptions  procured,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
supporting  the  gratuitous  practice  of 
medicine  among  the  poor  of  the  hea- 
then. by  Christian  missionaries. 

I humbly  hope- that  among  your 
readers  some  will  be  found  to  stand  up 
and  second  these  motions. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 
IN  CHINA. 


FROM  SUTLEFFE’S  CASES. 


The  Chinese,  whom  I venture  to 
pronounce  the  most  unique  and  the 
most  original  people  at  this  day  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  look  at  medicine 
in  two  points  of  view,  a favourable 
one  and  an  unfavourable. 

1.  The  sincere,  diligent,  candid, 
and  benevolent  practitioner,  who  toils 
for  the  health  of  his  neighbours  and 
fellow-countrymen,  they  regard  as 
holding  a place  equal  in  importance 
to  that  of  a virtuous  minister  of  a.  power- 
ful monarch,  who  is  a blessing  to  the 
empire  On  the  other  hand,  he  vrho 
has  no  higher  motive  than  his  own 
emolument,  and  who,  from  his  igno- 
rance or  his  foolhardiness,  as  often  kills 
as  he  cures,  they  regard  with  sovereign 
contempt,  and  feel  ashamed  that  such 
men  should  be  called  by  the  same 
name  as*4he  sincere  votaries  of  the 
healing  art,  which,  by  a very  appro- 
priateand  honourable  distinction,  they 
call  Jin-shuk,  “ the  benevolent  art.” 
The  ideas  I have  thus  put  into  Eng- 
lish are  taken  from  the  preface  of  a 
work  in  forty  volumes,  compiled  by 
the  united  efforts  of  about,  a hundred 
persons  connected  with  the  Imperial 


College  of  Physicians  at  Pekin,  during 
the  reign  of  the  late  decided  and  pros- 
perous monarch,  known  by  the  name, 
or  rather  title,  of  Keen  Lung,  which 
being  interpreted,  means  “ Celestial 
Glory.”  This  book,  which  is  the 
latest  national  wrork  in  China  on  the 
subject  to  which  this  paper  has  a re- 
ference, was  published  about  the  year 
A.  D.  1740. 

2.  There  is  an  individual  and  pri- 
vate work  in  eleven  vols.  printed  not 
more  than  fourteen  years  ago,  enti- 
tled E-Shoo-Hwuy-Tsan,  “ A Compa- 
rative Compendium  of  Medical  Books.” 
This  is  the  latest  publication  which 
has'  any  pretensions  to  particular  no- 
tice that  I have  seen.  In  the  year 
1819,  being  desirous  of  procuring 
information  on  the  Chinese  notions 
of  diseases,  and  their  cure,  I bought 
all  the  books  on  medicine  which  were 
to  be  found  in  the  populous  and  opu- 
lent city  of  Canton:  they  amounted 
to  892  volumes.  I need  scarcely  add, 
as  my  other  avocations  are  well  known 
to  you,  that  I have  not  yet  been  able 
to  examine  the  contents  of  these  books 
to  that  extent  which  I could  have 
wished,  or  rather  did  and  still  do  wish 
to  effect. 

3.  I shall  this  day  furnish  you  with 
a few  general  notices  on  the  history 
of  Chinese  medical  practice,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  observe,  that  I 
by  no  means  anticipate  very  impor- 
tant and  useful  discoveries  from  the 
Chinese  in  this  department  of  human 
knowledge  3 for  since  the  genius  of 
Bacon  threw  open  the  gate  of  expe- 
rimental science,  the  European  mind 
has  outstripped  all  that  ever  preceded 
it  in  the  accuracy  and  the  extent  of 
its  knowledge.  However,  you  are  not 
unacquainted  with  my  maxim,  which, 
with  reverence,  I adopt  from  an  in- 
spired and  divine  author,  viz.  that 
“ it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.”  I know  it  is  a much  more 
ungracious  task  to  teach  than  to  learn ; 
for  the  assumption  of  superior  know- 
ledge, however  justly  it  may  be  claim- 
ed, commonly  offends  one’s  pride, 
whereas  he  who  becomes  a scholar, 
flatters  our  vanity:  this  is  a difficulty 
in  our  way  3 but  l would  ask,  what 
honourable  and  benevolent  course  is 
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not  attended  with  difficulties?  Let 
us  therefore  resolve  to  go  onward. 

4.  In  the  case  of  men  too  remotely 
situated,  and  of  such  a different  speech 
and  discordant  manners  and  habits  of 
thinking  as  Englishmen  and  Chinese, 
a most  discouraging  difficulty  in  limine 
is,  how  to  understand  each  other  on 
physical  and  medical  facts  and  theo- 
ries ; therefore,  as  I have  before  hinted 
great  patience  is  necessary  in  our 
pursuits,  and  one  must  learn  a great 
deal  of  nonsense  in  order  to  be  able  to 
refute  it. 

5.  The  imperial  work  above  re- 
ferred to,  is  entitled  E-tsung-kin-keen, 

“ A Golden  Mirror  of  the  most  ap- 
proved Medical  Practice.”  All  books 
in  China  referring  to  medicine,  that 
could  be  procured  by  purchase  or  by 
loan,  were  collected,  and  traditional 
popular  MSS.  were  sought  by  the 
order  of  government.  In  four  years 
it  was  completed.  In  this  work  it  is 
maintained,  that  in  the  remote  ages 
of  antiquity,  medicine  and  the  affini- 
ties and  correspondencies  in  nature 
were  better  understood  than  at  any 
subsequent  period. 

Chinese  writers  attribute  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  properties  of  herbs  to 
Yente,  the  illustrious  monarch,  an 
antideluvian  personage  in  their  annals, 
placed  about  3000  years  before  our 
era.  This  illustrious  king,  Yente,  is 
otherwise  called  Shin-muy,  which  ap- 
pellation means  “ Divine  Husband- 
man.” About  the  same  time  lived 
another  king,  Heen-yuen,  and  a states- 
man named  Ke-pih,  who  with  the 
monarch' just  now  named,  formed  by 
their  personal  efforts,  a sort  of  royal 
society  for  physical  and  medical  re- 
search in  China,  and  in  allusion  to 
them,  medicine  is  sometimes  called 
“ the  art  of  Ke-heen.”  To  Keopih 
the  origin  of  Tsze-chih,  i.  e.  “ im- 
puncture,”  is  attributed.  There  are 
two  fragments  yet  extant  attributed 
to  Ke-pih,  and  which  (according  to  the 
imperial  editors  and  other  writers)  are 
the  most  ancient  notices  in  China  con- 
cerning the  cause  and  cure  of  diseases. 

6.  The  first  of  these  fragments  is 
called  Ling-choo,  “ the  Intellectual 
Hinge,”  perhaps  meaning  that  turning 
point,  that  crisis  which  determines 


the  connection  or  the  final  separation 
of  soul  and  body.  The  other  frag- 
ment is  entitled  Soo-wan,  “ Plain 
Questions,”  and  refers  to,  or  contains 
the  result  of  certain  consultations  be- 
tween Heen-yuen  and  Ke-pih  on 
Splanchnology. 

7.  Both  these  medical  fragments  are 
given  in  the  work  published  four- 
teen years  ago  by  g private  hand,  to 
which  I referred  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  They  are  considered 
more  ancient  than  the  classical  books 
collected  and  edited  by  Confucius ; 
but  how  their  authenticity  and  ge- 
nuineness are  traced,  I know  not. — ■ 
The  style  of  these,  like  that  of  se- 
veral other  ancient  medical  writings, 
is  obscure  and  abstruse  to  modem 
Chinese  students.  In  these  fragments 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  recog- 
nised, whether  in  the  form  of  a note 
or  not,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  ; 
however,  there  is  little  doubt,  that  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Galen,  the  Chinese 
believed,  and  taught,  and  acted  on 
the  belief,  that  the  blood  and  a certain 
animal  spirit,  or  subtile  aura,  circu- 
lated or  went  round  and  round  the 
human  body  without  intermission  day 
or  night,  as  long  as  life  continued; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  I believe 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  does  perform  its  circuit,  and 
of  the  structure  of  those  canals,  the 
veins  and  arteries,  which  convey  it. 
Just  as  Choo-foo-tsze,  an  eminent 
Chinese  philosopher,  (considered  se- 
cond only  to  Confucius,)  taught,  six 
hundred  years  ago,  that  there  belonged 
to  plants  the  distinction  of  sex;  and 
any  poor  Chinese  gardener  will  tell 
you  that  this  is  a male  plant  because 
it  bears  no  seed,  and  that  is  a female 
because  it  does  bear  children,  (as 
their  root  for  seed  is,)  yet  neither  the 
philosophers  nor  the  gardeners  of 
China  seem  to  have  followed  up  these 
hints  with  an  experimental  scrutiny 
to  ascertain  in  what  that  sexual  dis- 
tinction consisted ; so  neither  their 
genius  nor  their  doing  have  prompted 
them  to  dissect  carefully  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  for  the  benefit  of  the 
living ; and  they  remain  satisfied  with 
the  fact  -of  the  blood’s  circulation, 
without  endeavouring  to  explain  it. 
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The  Shoe-king,  compiled  by  Con- 
fucius, mentions  Woo-heen  as  skilled 
in  the  cure  of  diseases  'about  3000 
years  ago.  The  next  names  of  emi- 
nence in  this  department  are  Tsang- 
kung  and  his  pupil  Peen-tsoo,  other- 
wise called  (Looe)  Doctor  of  Loo, 
who  lived  about  2100  years  ago. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  China, 
the  state  of  society,  however  afflictive 
to  humanity,  was  probably  favour- 
able to  discovery  in  the  art  of  me- 
dicine, and  one  in  which  practitioners 
are  of  unusual  importance,  a circum- 
stance that  has  gained  a medical  man 
in  China  the  appellation  of  Kwo-show, 
“ the  nation’s  arm  meaning  that  by 
his  art  he  saves  persons  from  death. 

Tsaou-tsaou,  who  is  by  some  Eu- 
ropeans called  the  Buonaparte  of  that 
age  in  China,  ordered  the  doctor  to 
be  decapitated  (the  books  say)  because 
he  refused  to  attend  on  the  general’s 
wife;  but  popular  tradition  says,  be- 
cause he  proposed  to  trepan  the  ge- 
neral’s skull  and  cure  him  of  some 
affection  of  the  brain.  In  conse- 
quence of  Hwa-to’s  murder,  his  wife 
burnt  all  his  manuscripts;  and  one 
that  he  offered  to  the  jailor,  (called 
,)  “ the  green  bag  recipe, 
able  to  bring  the  dead  to  life,”  con- 
taining many  important  secrets,  being 
from  fear  refused,  he  burnt  it  before 
his  death. 

Shun-yue,  a doctor  of  some  note, 
lived  about  this  time. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Wang-shu-ho 
was  chiefly  famous  for  his  work  on 
the  pulse,  an  epitome  of  which  is 
given  in  Du  Halde’s  China. 

In  the  sixth  century  Chin-kwei 
lived,  who  is  said  to  have  cut  into 
the  abdomen,  removed  diseased  vis- 
cera, stitched  up  the  part  again,  and 
healed  the  patient  in  a month’s  time. 
He  gave  an  opiate  to  the  patient, 
which  rendered  him  insensible,  before 
he  began  the  operation.  The  opiate 
is  called  Ma-fuh-san,  which  seems  to 
express  that  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
powder. 

There  was  one  man  of  eminence, 
called  Heu-y in-sung,  who  rather  un- 
der-valued the  doctrine  of  the  pulse, 
and  said  he  could  do  without  it.  It 
was  he  who,  being  advised  to  write 


a book,  said,  “ Words  cannot  com- 
municate my  art.” 

The  above-mentioned  are  a few  of 
the  desultory  natnes  of  eminence,  con- 
nected with  medicine  in  China ; there 
are  four  persons  still  more  eminent 
as  writers,  and  who  are  well  known 
by  the  term  Sze-ta-kea,  “ the  four 
great  masters,”  or  leaders  of  separate 
schools,  and  authors  of  distinct  sys- 
tems. From  the  first  of  them  to  the 
last  embraced  a period  of  twelve  cen- 
turies. 

The  first  is  King-chung-chang. — 
He  lived  during  the  How-han,  A.  D. 
220,  and  was  a native  of  Nan-yang. 

The  next  is  Lew-chow-chin. — He 
lived  under  the  Sung  dynasty,  A.  D. 
1200. 

The  third  is  Le-tung-hwan,  who 
lived  under  the  first  Tartar  dynasty, 
A.  D.  1300. 

The  last  is  Choo-tan-ke,  a native 
of  Che-keang  province,  who  lived 
during  the  late  China  dynasty,  Miny, 
A.  D.  1500. 

The  first  name  is  considered  “ The 
father  of  physic.”  He  left  numerous 
writings,  which  are  still  much  read. 


MEDICINAL  HERBAL. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  II. 


BALM. 

Balm  is  a perennial  plant,  which  grows 
wild  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and 
is  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
It  has  a pleasant  smell,  and  a weak, 
roughish,  aromatic  taste.  The  young 
shoots  have  the  strongest  flavour ; the 
flowers  and  the  herb  itself,  when  old 
or  produced  in  very  moist  rich  soils 
or  rainy  season,  are  much  weaker, 
both  in  smell  and  taste.  It  is  prin- 
cipally used  in  the  form  of  a watery 
infusion,  which  is  drank  in  the  man- 
ner of  tea. 

BARBERRY. 

The  barberry  is  found  wild  in  our 
hedges.  The  stamens  have  a remark- 
able sensibility,  moving,  when  touched 
by  any  thing,  towards  the  pistillum. 
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The  leaves  are  tender,  and  very  sub- 
ject to  the  rubigo,  which  will  infect 
the  corn  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
bark  of  the  stem  infused  in  beer  has 
the  reputation  of  curing  the  jaundice. 

It  dyes  a beautiful  yellow ; hence  pro- 
bably arose  this  boasted  virtue.  The 
leaves  and  fruit  are  acid,  and  in  the 
form  of  jam  very  refreshing  in  acute 
diseases,  viz.  all  kinds  of  inflammation. 

RED  PERUVIAN  BARK  TREE. 

Red  Peruvian  bark  is  obtained  from 
the  Cinchona  magnifolia  of  Ruiz  and 
Pavon, — the  oblongifolia  of  Mutis. — 

It  occurs  generally  in  much  larger, 
thicker,  and  flatter  pieces,  but  some- 
times also  in  the  form  of  quills.  It 
is  heavy,  firm,  'sound,  and  dry;  fri- 
able between  the  teeth ; does  not  se- 
parate into  fibres;  and  breaks,  not 
shivery,  but  short,  close,  and  smooth. 
Its  powder  is  reddish,  like  that  of 
Armenian  bole;  its  astringency  and 
bitterness  are  more  intense,  and  it 
contains  more  resin  than  the  pale 
bark. 

Cinchona,  considered  as  a genus,  is 
an  American  mountainous  tree,  and 
is  never  found  in  the  plains.  It  grows 
to  a great  height,  and  formerly  its 
trunk  was  often  thicker  than  a man’s 
body;  but  since  its  bark  has  come 
into  such  general  use,  few  trees  are 
to  be  seen  thicker  than  the  arm. — 
Indeed  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it 
will  become  still  more  scarce,  as  no 
attention  is  paid  to  its  cultivation, 
and  the  trees  always  die  after  being 
stripped  of  their  bark.  This  ope- 
ration is  performed  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, from  September  to  November. 
The  bark  is  then  carefully  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  packed  in  skins,  which  con- 
tain from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  and  are  called 
by  the  Spaniards  “ zeronne.”  In 
these,  coarse  and  fine  pieces  of  the 
same  kind  of  bark  are  promiscuously 
mixed,  but  they  are  afterwards  sorted. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
common  pale  bark,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  the  quilled  bark, 
which  comes  from  Loxa,  and  the 
flat  bark,  from  Guanaco. 

The  bark  which  comes  from  Loxa 


consists  of  thin  singly  or  doubly 
rolled  pieces,  four  or  five  inches  long, 
and  scarcely  a line  in  thickness;  ex- 
ternally rough,  of  a greyish  brown 
colour,  and  generally  covered  with  a 
kind  of  lichen ; internally  of  a cin- 
namon colour.  Its  fracture  should/ 
not  be  fibrous  or  powdery,  but  even 
and  shining.  It  has  a peculiar  aro- 
matic smell,  and  a pleasant,  bitter, 
astringent  taste,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
more  frequently  adulterated. 

The  great  price  of  Cinchona  bark 
sometimes  tempt  dishonest  dealers  to 
adulterate  it  with  other  similar  and 
less  powerful  barks ; and,  what  is  still 
more  blameable,  with  genuine  bark, 
from  which  the  active  constituents 
have  been  entirely  extracted  by  de- 
coction with  water. 

In  purchasing  Cinchona  bark,  we 
must  therefore  take  care,  that  besides  , 
the  characteristics  already  noticed,  it 
be  dense,  heavy,  and  dry ; not  musty 
nor  spoiled  by  moisture ; and  that  a 
decoction  made  of  it  has  a reddish 
colour  when  warm,  but  when  cold 
becomes  paler,  and  deposits  a brownish 
sediment.  Those  pieces  whose  taste 
is  simply  intensely  bitter,  or  very  as- 
tringent, or  nauseous,  or  merely  mu- 
cilaginous ; whose  surface  is  smooth 
or  polished,  of  a dark  colour,  or  pale 
yellow  or  red ; which  are  tough  or 
spongy ; whose  bark  is  fibrous,  woody, 
or  powdery  ; and  their  internal  colour 
white  or  grey ; are  to  be  rejected. 

Medicinal  Properties . — Peruvian 
bark  was  first  introduced  for  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers ; and  these,  when 
it  is  properly  exhibited,  it  rarely  fails 
to  cure.  But  there  have  been  con- 
siderable differences  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  best  mode  of  exhibi- 
tion ; some  prefer  giving  it  just  before 
the  fit,  some  during  the  fit,  others 
immediately  after  it;  some,  again, 
order  repeated  doses  between  the  fits ; 
and  this  mode  of  exhibition,  although 
it  may  perhaps  sometimes  lead  to  the 
employment  of  more  bark  than  is 
necessary,  upon  the  whole  appears 
preferable,  from  being  best  suited  to 
most  stomachs.  The  requisite  quan- 
tity is  very  different  in  different  cases; 
and  in  many  vernal  intennittents. 
Cinchona  seems  even  hardly  necessary. 
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It  is  now  given  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  without  pre- 
vious evacuations,  which  are  thought 
to  retard  the  cure,  and  to  induce,  they 
say,  abdominal  inflammations,  scir- 
rhus,  jaundice,  hectic,  dropsy,  &c. ; 
symptoms  formerly  attributed  to  the 
premature  or  immoderate  use  of  the 
bark,  but  which  are  best  obviated  by 
its  early  and  liberal  use.  It  is  to  be 
continued  not  only  till  the  paroxysms 
cease,  but  till  the  natural  appetite, 
strength,  and  complexion  return.  It  is 
then  to  be  gradually  left  off,  and  re- 
peated at  proper  intervals  to  secure 
against  a relapse,  to  which  there  often 
seems  to  be  a peculiar  disposition, 
especially  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  east.  Although,  however,  evacua- 
tion rather  counteracts  the  effects  of 
Cinchona  in  the  cure  of  intermittent, 
yet,  previous  to  its  use,  it  is  often  ad- 
viseable  to  empty  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, particularly  the  stomach ; and  on 
this  account  good  effects  are  obtained 
from  premising  an  emetic. 

It  is  a medicine  which  seems  not 
only  suited  to  both  formed  and  latent 
intermittents,  but  to  that  state  of  fibre 
on  which  all  periodical  diseases  seem 
to  depend;  as  periodical  pain,  inflam- 
mation, haemorrhage,  spasm,  cough, 
loss  of  external  sense,  &c. 

In  confluent  small-pox  it  promotes 
languid  eruption  and  suppuration,  di- 
minishes the  fever,  and  prevents  or 
corrects  putrescence  and  gangrene. 

In  gangrenous  sore  throats,  and  in- 
deed in  every  species  of  gangrene,  it 
is  much  used,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. 

In  contagious  dysentery,  after  due 
evacuation , it  has  been  used,  taken  in- 
ternally and  by  injection,  with  and 
without  opium. 

It  is  used  for  obviating  the  disposi- 
tion to  nervous  and  convulsive  dis- 
eases ; and  some  have  great  confidence 
in  it,  joined  with  sulphuric  acid,  in 
cases  of  consumption,  scrofula,  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers,  rickets,  scurvy,  and  in 
states  of  convalescence.  In  these  cases 
it  is  proper  to  conjoin  it  with  a milk 
diet. 

In  dropsy,  not  depending  on  any 
particular  local  affection,  it  is  often 
alternated  or  conjoined  with  diuretics 


or  other  evacuants ; and  by  its  early 
exhibition  after  the  water  is  drawn  off, 
or  even  begins  to  be  freely  discharged, 
a fresh  accumulation  is  prevented, 
and  a radical  cure  obtained. 

The  best  form  of  exhibiting  this 
valuable  remedy  is  in  the  state  of  a 
very  fine  powder,  in  doses  of  from  ten 
grains,  to  two  drachms  and  upwards. 
Mutis  and  Zea  say  that  two  drachms 
of  true  genuine  bark,  in  powder,  are 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  excess  of  an 
intermittent,  wffiile,  to  produce  the 
same  effect,  it  requires  the  decoction 
of  two  ounces.  As  it  cannot  be  swal- 
lowed in  the  form  of  a dry  powder,  it 
must  either  be  diffused  in  some  liquid, 
as  w^ater,  wine,  or  milk,  or  mixed  with 
some  viscid  substance,  as  currant  jelly. 
Its  taste,  which  is  disagreeable  to 
many  people,  is  best  avoided  by  taking 
it  immediately  after  it  is  mixed  with 
the  vehicle. 

To  those  whose  stomachs  will  not 
bear  the  powder,  this  is  the  best  form 
of  exhibiting  Cinchona  bark.  Water, 
at  a given  temperature,  seems  capable 
of  dissolving  only  a certain  quantity 
of  its  active  constituents,  and  there- 
fore we  are  not  able  to  increase  the 
strength  of  an  infusion,  either  by  em- 
ploying a larger  quantity  of  the  bark, 
or  allowing  them  to  remain  longer  in 
contact.  One  part  of  bark  is  sufficient 
to  saturate  sixteen  of  water,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two.  To  accele- 
rate the  action  of  the  water,  it  is 
usual  to  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  the 
bark,  to  cover  it  up,  and  allow  it  to 
cool  slowdy.  After  standing  a suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  the  infusion  is 
decanted  off  for  use.  The  infusion  in 
w^ater  is,  however,  liable  to  one  very 
great  objection,  that  it  cannot  be  kept 
even  a very  short  time  without  being 
decomposed  and  spoiled.  Therefore,  in 
some  instances  we  prepare  the  infusion 
with  wine,  and  it  fortunately  happens 
that  very  often  the  use  of  the  men- 
struum is  as  much  required  as  that  of 
the  solvent. 

Externally,  Cinchona  bark  is  used 
in  substance,  as  an  application  to  ill- 
conditioned,  carious,  or  gangrenous 
ulcers. 

The  powder  is  used  as  a tooth-pow- 
der for  spongy  and  bleeding  gums, 
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and  the  decoction  is  an  excellent  as- 
tringent gargle,  or  wash. 

To  increase  the  power  of  Cinchona 
bark,  or  to  direct  its  efficacy  to  a par- 
ticular purpose,  or  to  correct  some 
inconveniences  occasionally  produced 
by  it,  it  is  frequently  combined  with 
other  remedies.  When  it  produces 
vomiting,  carbonic  acid  forms  an  use- 
ful addition  ; when  it  purges,  opium ; 
when  it  oppresses  the  stomach,  aro- 
matics ; and  when  it  induces  costive- 
ness, rhubarb. 

YELLOW  PERUVIAN  BARK. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  Cinchona 
bark  varies  in  size.  Woodville  de- 
scribes it  as  very  lofty,  and  sending 
off  large  branches.  Its  leaves  are 
oblong ; the  flowers  stand  in  clusters 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches. — 
These  are  succeeded  by  capsules  of 
the  shape  of  an  olive,  which  when 
ripe  spilt  open  lengthwise,  discovering 
two  cells  divided  by  a membrane, 
and  containing  each  a number  of 
small  flatted  seeds,  surrounded  with 
a membranous  edge. 

That  which  comes  from  Guanaco, 
consists  of  much  thicker,  coarser,  and 
flatter  pieces;  externally  of  a dark 
brown,  or  almost  black  colour,  but 
internally  it  has  the  same  cinnamon 
colour ; and  in  its  resinous  fracture, 
smell,  and  taste,  it  exactly  resembles 
the  former.  When  genuine,  both  va- 
rieties are  excellent  remedies.  The 
former  is  generally  preferred  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  latter  in  Britain. 

The  real  yellow  Peruvian  bark  has 
only  been  introduced  into  medical 
practice  since  1790.  It  consists  of 
pieces  about  six  inches  in  length, 
thicker,  and  less  rolled  up  than  the 
common  bark.  Its  internal  surface  is 
of  a deeper  red;  it  sometimes  wants 
the  outer  skin,  which  is  often  as  thick 
as  the  bark  itself;  it  is  lighter  and 
more  friable  than  the  Loxa  or  Guanaco 
barks;  its  fracture  is  fibrous;  when 
reduced  to  powder,  its  colour  is  paler; 
its  taste  is  much  more  bitter,  astrin- 
gent, and  stronger ; its  smell  is  weaker ; 
its  decoction,  when  hot,  is  redder, 
but  when  cold,  paler ; and  it  contains 
more  of  the  active  constituents  than 
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either  of  the  others.  It  is  much  more 
powerful  than  the  preceding  species, 
and,  according  to  Mutis,  is  the  only 
one  which  is  directly  febrifuge.  The 
epidermis,  or  skin,  should  always  be 
removed  before  it  be  powdered. 


CATARACT  AND  AMAUROSIS. 

REPORT  OF  CASES  TREATED  AT 
THE  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 
CHATHAM. 


BY  ANDREW  SMITH,  M.  D. 


CATARACT. 

Ten  soldiers,  with  blindness  in  one 
or  both  eyes,  from  opacity  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  or  its  capsule,  were 
were  received  into  the  Hospital. — 
Eight  of  them  were  of  one  eye,  and 
the  remaining  two  of  both.  The 
operation  for  the  cure  of  the  disease 
was  performed  on  four ; and  in  the 
other  six  no  treatment  was  adopted? 
in  consequence  of  the  senior  medical 
officer  agreeing  with  the  general  opi- 
nion, that  when  one  eye  was  sound, 
the  other  ought  never  to  be  meddled 
with.  Such  a rule  of  practice  cannot, 
I think,  be  too  soon  abolished;  and 
therefore  I avail  myself  of  the  op- 
portunity which  offers  itself,  of  ex- 
amining into  the  validity  of  some  of 
the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been 
supported.  I shall  then  consider  the 
advantages  which  result  from  ope- 
rating upon  one  eye,  when  the  other 
is  sound. 

The  advocates  for  delaying  the  ope- 
ration assert,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
from  the  sympathy  which  exists  be- 
tween the  two  eyes,  the  sound  one 
is  apt  to  suffer  from  the  violence  done 
to  the  other.  Secondly,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lens  being  lost,  the 
rays  of  light  will  not  be  concentrated 
and  impinged  on  the  same  part  of  the 
retina  as  in  the  other  eye ; and  that 
indistinct  or  double  vision  will  be  the 
result.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
those  objections,  I have  to  observe, 
that  no  such  occurrence  has  ever  come 
within  my  observation.  In  two  cases 
operated  on  by  Staff-surgeon  Murray, 
no  inconvenience  was  felt  in  the  sound 
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eye ; and  in  a case  in  which  I broke 
up  the  lens,  in  the  Depdt  Hospital  at 
Edinburgh,  nothing  but  the  most  per- 
fect success  followed.  Since  that,  I 
have  performed  extraction  thrice,  and 
breaking  up  twice,  without  the  least 
detriment  to  the  unaffected  eye ; which 
results,  in  addition  to  what  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  works  of  Wenzel, 
Scarpa,  Travers,  &c.  leave  no  doubt 
on  my  mind  but  that  the  dangers  are 
supposed  only,  and  not  real.  As  to 
the  second  reason  for  delay,  I have  to 
remark,  that  it  appears  to  me  as  fri- 
volous, and  nearly  as  groundless,  as 
the  one  just  examined. 

That  a slight  degree  of  double  vision 
does  occur  for  a short  time  after  the 
lens  have  been  extracted,  I must  ad- 
mit ; but  it  is  so  trifling,  and  of  so 
short  duration,  as  often  scarcely  to  be 
observed  by  the  patient,  unless  in- 
quiries be  made  at  him  directly  to  the 
point.  In  the  cases  where  the  lens 
was  broke  up,  this  casual  imperfection 
did  not  occur,  as  the  eye  became  ac- 
customed, before  the  lens  was  absorbed, 
to  its  privation.  The  following  were 
the  remarks  I made  on  the  cases  in  , 
which  extraction  was  performed: — 
Three  saw  objects  double  when  the 
bandage  was  first  removed,  and  for 
nearly  twenty-four  hours  afterwards; 
then  singly.  Two  saw  double  for 
about  three  hours ; and  one  of  them, 
two  days  after,  upon  being  surprised 
and  opening  his  eyelids  suddenly,  ex- 
perienced for  a few  seconds  the  same 
imperfection.  A sixth  saw  constantly 
double  for  four  days,  and  after  that 
as  distinctly  as  ever  he  did ; and  the 
other  three  cases,  as  above  remarked, 
always  single. 

With  respect  to  the  arguments  that 
have  been  urged  in  favour  of  the 
operation, 

1.  By  waiting  till  the  other  eye 
becomes  affected,  the  retina  of  the 
diseased  one,  from  long  want  of  its 
natural  stimulus,  is  apt  to  become 
amaurotic. 

2.  Inflammation  is  more  easily  ex- 
cited in  an  eye  affected  with  cataract, 
than  where  the  disease  does  not  exist. 

3.  The  field  of  vision  is  much  more 
considerable  with  both  eyes  than  with 
one. 


4.  By  operating  early  on  one  eye, 
the  other  has  been  known,  when  af- 
fected with  incipient  cataract,  to  un- 
dergo a spontaneous  cure ; but  should 
this  not  take  place,  it  will  prevent  the 
blindness,  which  is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  a cataract  on  both. 

That  the  eye  may  become  amaurotic 
from  being  long  deprived  of  the  sti- 
mulus of  light,  i can  readily  conceive; 
and  know  two  instances  in  which  the 
retina  became  insensible  during  the 
existence  of  a cataract,  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  any  external  in- 
flammation. Mr.  Travers  and  others 
have  also  seen  the  same  thing  occur. 
That  inflammation  is  more  readily 
excited  in  an  eye  affected  with  ca- 
taract, than  in  a healthy  one,  is  a 
certain  fact ; and  that  the  inflamma- 
tion, if  deep-seated  or  of  long  con- 
tinuance, will  induce  disease  of  the 
retina,  every  one  must  know  who  has 
attended  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye. 
A variety  of  lippitudinous  affection 
also  very  often  co-exists  with  cataract, 
and  is  only  to  be  got  rid  of  by  a 
removal  of  the  opacity ; which  fact, 
though  rather  singular,  and  not  eailsy 
'accounted  for,  I have  observed  in 
more  than  one  instance.  That  the 
field  of  vision  is  much  more  limited 
with  one  eye  than  with  both,  every 
one  can  convince  himself,  by  simply 
covering  one,  and  observing  surround- 
ing objects  with  the  other,  and  then 
immediately  making  the  same  inspec- 
tion with  both.  Lest,  however,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  field  of  vision, 
though  enlarged,  would  not  be  dis- 
tinct with  both,  I invariably  put  the 
question  to  every  man  who  came  in 
my  way,  where  the  lens  had  been  ab- 
sorbed or  extracted  from  one  eye,  and 
they  always  answered,  that  their  vi- 
sion was  neither  by  any  means  so 
good  nor  so  extended,  when  they 
looked  with  the  sound  eye,  as  when 
they  employed  both.  That  incipient 
cataract  in  one  eye  sometimes  disap- 
pears, after  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed, for  a complete  one  in  the 
other,  I am  not  warranted  from  my 
own  observation  to  assert;  but  proofs 
to  that  effect  are  to  be  found  in  an 
excellent  paper,  by  Mr.  Carmichael, 
published  in  the  nineteenth  volume 
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of  the  London  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  which  sets  the  matter  beyond 
a doubt;  and  along  with  the  other 
reasons,  throws  the  balance,  in  my 
opinion,  much  in  favour  of  an  early 
operation.  Independent  of  those  rea- 
sons, another  of  very  great  weight 
might  be  urged  if  necessary,  viz.  the 
great  chance  there  is,  by  pursuing 
such  a plan,  that  complete  blindness 
will  be  prevented ; a circumstance  so 
desirable  to  every  one,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  the  lower  class 
of  society,  who,  by  their  manual  la- 
bour, have  not  only  to  gain  a liveli- 
hood for  themselves,  but  often  for  large 
families. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  detailed 
account,  by  stating,  that  extraction 
was  the  operation  performed  in  the 
four  patients  treated.  As  the  disease 
in  two  of  them  existed  in  both  eyes, 
one  of  each  was  first  treated ; and  as 
soon  as  they  had  perfectly  recovered, 
the  others  were  subjected  to  the  same 
operation.  In  both  of  those,  and  in 
one  of  the  others,  the  section  of  the 
cornea  was  made  in  the  usual  place  ; 
but  in  the  fourth  case,  it  was  formed 
in  the  outer  part,  the  more  completely 
to  guard  against  any  protrusion  of  the 
iris,  which  occasionally  takes  place 
after  the  first  method.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  patient  thus  operated 
on  having  been  very  unsteady,  the 
whole  of  the  lens  could  not  be  got 
out ; but  what  remained  was  suffering 
absorption  rapidly  at  the  time  I was 
ordered  away  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  his  vision  was  daily,  nay,  I may 
say,  hourly  improving.  The  treat- 
ment after  the  operation  was  very 
simple,  and  consisted  in  keeping  both 
eyes  covered  for  three  days,  or  longer, 
with  wet  cloths  and  a bandage,  whilst 
the  patient  was  confined  in  a room  ei- 
ther entirely  dark,  or  only  with  a dull 
light,  and  his  bowels  kept  moderately 
open.  The  diet  for  the  first  teri  days 
was  very  low ; and  great  attention  was 
paid  to  prevent  the  eyes  being  exposed 
to  a strong  glare  of  light,  which  was 
found  to  occasion  an  aching  sensation 
in  the  eyeballs,  and  a temporary  in- 
distinctness of  vision. 

One  of  the  patients  who  had  the 
lens  extracted  from  both  eyes,  and 


one  of  them  who  had  it  only  removed 
from  one,  were  able,  fourteen  days 
after  the  operation,  to  find  their  way 
about  with  ease,  to  distinguish  a man 
from  a woman  at  fifty  yards  distance, 
or  read  large  print  without  glasses; 
and  the  other  two,  though  much  be- 
nefited, were  still,  at  the  time  I left 
Chatham  Hospital,  under  treatment. 
I may  remark  here,  that  in  ascertain- 
ing the  degree  of  vision  possessed  by 
the  patient  after  the  operation,  who 
had  one  eye  only  affected,  the  sound 
one  was  previously  covered  by  a ban- 
dage and  compress. 

AMAUROSIS. 

Three  of  the  patients  admitted,  la- 
boured under  this  disease  in  its  ad- 
vanced stages ; and  the  fourth  had  it 
only  in  an  incipient  form.  In  all  of 
them  it  commenced  while  serving  in 
warm  climates ; and  in  three,  attacked 
both  eyes  at  the  same  time ; but  in 
the  fourth,  the  disease  began  in  the 
form  of  hemeralopia  in  one  eye;  and 
in  the  course  of  a year  after,  the 
other  was  seized  with  dimness  of  vision, 
which  went  on  increasing  to  complete 
blindness.  The  disease  in  one  of  the 
patients,  commenced  during  his  con- 
valescence from  ague ; in  a second,  it 
remained  after  a severe  attack  of  pu- 
rulent ophthalmia ; and  in  the  other 
two,  it  came  on  gradually,  while  doing 
the  usual  duties  of  soldiers. 

The  symptoms,  on  admission,  in  the 
confirmed  cases,  were  great  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  which  in  one  of  them, 
were  not  at  all  affected  by  a bright 
light,  and  in  a very  slight  degree  only 
in  the  other  two.  The  eyeballs  had 
an  unusual  bluish  tinge,  felt  soft,  and 
yielded  considerably  to  pressure.  Two 
of  them  were  able  to  observe  some 
change  when  brought  from  a dark 
room  into  a bright  light ; but  to  the 
third,  no  such  alteration  was  percepti- 
ble. The  countenance,  in  all,  had  a 
dull  vacant  stare,  and  the  eyeballs  ap- 
peared as  if  nearly  fixed  in  their  soc- 
kets ; at  least  their  motions  were  much 
less  rapid  and  extensive  than  is  usually 
observed  in  healthy  eyes.  In  the  in- 
cipient case,  there  was  considerable 
dimness  and  imperfection  of  vision, 
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great  intolerance  of  light,  and  slight 
lachrymation,  without  the  least  signs 
of  external  inflammation.  The  pupils 
were  rather  more  than  naturally  con- 
tracted, and  the  patient  felt,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  “ a throbbing  and  fulness 
in  his  head.1’  Appearances  like  flies, 
or  balls  of  fire,  were  also  frequently 
observed  by  him,  as  if  issuing  out  of 
or  floating  before  his  eyes;  and  his 
bowels  were  generally  confined. 

The  attack  of  the  disease  of  the  pa- 
tient who  was  seized  during  his  con- 
valescence from  ague,  was  marked,  he 
stated,  by  “ weak  sight,  a ringing 
noise  in  his  head,  and  occasional 
pains  in  the  ears.”  In  the  other  two, 
no  other  symptom  but  impaired  vi- 
sion was  ever  experienced ; and  that, 
though  very  slight  at  first,  soon  went 
on  to  perfect  blindness. 

Three  of  them  attributed  their  com- 
plaints to  the  strong  glare  of  the  sun, 
to  which  they  had  been  much  ex- 
posed; one  while  serving  in  Gibraltar, 
another  in  St.  Helena,  and  the  third  in 
the  East  Indies.  The  fourth  thought 
it  was  the  consequence  of  a severe  at- 
tack of  inflammation  of  both  eyes,  ac- 
companied with  purulent  discharge, 
which  he  had  a short  time  before  in 
Malta. 

The  patients  affected  with  amau- 
rosis in  its  confirmed  form,  had  their 
bowels  at  first  well  evacuated  by  a 
dose  of  calomel  and  jalap ; after  which 
they  were  kept  for  some  time  on  an 
alterative  course  of  mercury,  with  an 
occasional  purgative.  But  as  no  bene- 
fit, after  a considerable  time,  appeared 
likely  to  result,  those  remedies  were 
changed  for  electricity,  moxa,  &c. 
The  former  of  these  were  used,  in  the 
form  of  sparks  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
upper  eyelids  and  brow,  at  first  every 
other  morning,  but  after  some  time 
every  morning;  and  the  latter  was 
applied  to  the  temples,  so  strongly  as 
to  destroy  the  vitality  of  a portion  of 
the  integuments,  and  thereby  afford 
an  opportunity  of  establishing  issues, 
which  in  all,  were  kept  discharging 
for  some  time,  without  effecting  the 
slightest  change  in  the  diseases.  The 
bowels,  during  this  stage  of  the  treat- 
ment, were  kept  regular  by  the  con- 
stant employment  of  mild  purgatives 


when  required.  Both  the  above  plans 
having  failed,  a course  of  tonic  medi- 
cines was  tried,  composed  of  bark, 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  rhubarb,  but 
with  equally  bad  success ; which  cir- 
cumstances, together  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  assigned  causes,  and  which 
I think  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
were  the  real  ones,  led  to  their  dismissal 
from  the  hospital,  in  compliance  with 
their  own  requests.  In  the  fourth 
case,  or  that  were  the  disease  was  only 
in  its  early  stage,  a cure  was  readily 
effected  by  the  plan  of  treatment  re- 
commended by  Stevenson,  in  his  work 
on  “ Weakness  of  Sight.”  On  ad- 
mission, a strong  drastic  purge  was 
exhibited,  so  as  freely  to  evacuate  the 
bowels ; and  afterwards,  half  an  ounce 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  given 
three  times  a week.  Six  leeches  were 
applied  to  each  temple  every  morning, 
and  the  bleeding  encouraged  by  warm 
fomentations ; the  feet  were  bathed  at 
night,  and  a scruple  of  Dover’s  powder 
given  at  bed-time.  By  a continuance 
of  this  treatment  the  intolerance  of  light 
gradually  abated,  and  the  vision  be- 
came more  and  more  distinct,  till  at 
last  he  was  discharged,  about  the 
fourteenth  day  from  admission,  quite 
cured. 

The  cases  just  detailed,  together 
with  many  others  which  have  come 
under  my  observation,  have  perfectly 
convinced  me,  that  that  form  of  amau- 
rosis which  comes  on  gradually  in 
warm  climates,  from  much  exposure 
to  the  glare  of  the  sun,  is  to  be  cured 
only  in  the  early  stages;  and  that, 
when  it  has  existed  for  some  time,  and 
is  marked  by  much  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  and  insensibility  to  light,  it  is 
rarely  if  ever  curable;  indeed  I may 
go  so  far  as  to  say,  not  to  be  bene- 
fited by  any  treatment.  Such  an 
inference  has  not  been  drawn  in  a 
moment,  but  is  the  result  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection  on  different  cases 
which  I have  seen  treated,  both  by  the 
first  army  surgeons,  and  by  those  in 
civil  life,  who  have  devoted  much  of 
their  attention  to  diseases  of  the  eyes. 
Topical  blood-letting,  and  the  other 
means  employed  in  the  case  already 
alluded  to,  would,  I am  satisfied,  put 
a stop  to  many  cases  of  incipient 
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amaurosis,  which,  by  being  either  let 
alone,  or  treated  in  some  other  way, 
would  terminate  in  a complete  and 
incurable  blindness. 


OPHTHALMIA,  OR  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  EYE. 


Ophthalmia  is  not  only  a conse- 
quence of  several  affections  of  the  eye 
and  adjacent  parts,  on  the  existence 
of  which  its  continuance  entirely  de- 
pends, it  is  frequently  also  the  primary 
complaint,  and  too  frequently  the  fore- 
runner of  those  irreparable  diseases 
which  deprive  the  patient  of  vision. 

Redness  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva, 
or  external  sheath  of  the  eye;  tu- 
mefaction of  the  eyelids ; aversion  to 
light;  lancinating  pain  in  the  orbit; 
an  itching,  conjoined  with  a sensation 
of  heat ; and  an  uneasiness,  seeming  as 
if  it  arose  from  particles  of  sand  in  the 
eye ; are  symptoms  forming  the  gene- 
ral inconveniences  attendant  on  in- 
flammations of  the  eye.  No  part  of 
the  eyeball  can  be  considered  as  ex- 
empt from  the  attack  of  inflammation. 
Hence,  in  ophthalmia,  not  only  the 
^ conjunctiva,  the  sclerotica,  and  the 
choroides,  but  the  retina  itself,  may 
also  be  inflamed,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  the  eyelids,  the  muscles 
in  the  orbit,  and  the  lachrymal  gland* 

The  grand  distinctions  of  ophthal- 
mia are  into  two  species,  viz.  acute 
and  chronic ; the  one  arising,  as 
Scarpa  says,  from  an  excess  of  stimu- 
lus and  re-action  of  the  living  solid ; 
the  other  connected  with  debility, 
which  is  generally  limited  to  the  ves- 
sels of  the  parts  affected,  but  some- 
times extends  to  the  whole  system. 
The  Arabian  authors  termed  the  one 
calida,  or  warm,  the  other  frigida,  or 
cold.  It  should  be  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  every  acute  ophthalmia, 
though  treated  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  is  never  so  completely  resolv- 
ed, but  that  beyond  a certain  period, 
at  which  all  active  disturbance  ceases, 
there  yet  remains  in  the  conjunctiva, 
or  lining  of  the  eyelids,  a degree  of 
chronic  ophthalmia,  either  from  local 
weakness  in  the  vessels,  or  from  a mor- 
bid irritability  continuing  in  the  eye, 


after  the  cure  of  the  acute  inflamma- 
tory stage.  As  it  occasions  a diseased 
secretion  in  the  organ,  and  a slow  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  and  coagulating 
lymph  in  the  part,  the  inexperienced 
are  apt  to  suppose,  that  the  acute  oph- 
thalmia is  not  yet  subdued,  while  it  is 
completely  so.  Immediately  the  criti- 
cal moment  arrives,  when  the  acute 
ophthalmia  changes  into  the  chronic 
one  attended  with  local  weakness,  it 
is  highly  important  in  the  treatment, 
to  substitute  for  topical  emollient,  re- 
laxing applications,  such  as  partake  of 
an  astringent  corroborant  quality. 
Those  surgeons  who  now  continue  to 
employ  the  first  remedies,  only  pro- 
tract the  turgescence  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  or 
thin  external  membrane  which  covers 
the  eyeball. 

Mild  acute  ophthalmia  is  charac- 
terized by  redness  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  lining  of  the  eyelids,  an  unnatural 
sensation  of  heat  in  the  eyes,  uneasi- 
ness, itching  and  shooting  pains,  as  if 
sand  had  got  between  the  eyelids  and 
eyeball.  At  the  place  where  the  pain 
seems  most  severe,  some  blood-vessels 
appear  more  prominent  and  turgid, 
than  other  vessels  of  the  same  class. 
The  patient  of  his  own  accord  keeps 
the  eyelids  closed ; for  he  feels  a weari- 
ness and  restraint  in  opening  them, 
and  by  this  means  also  he  moderates 
the  action  of  the  light,  to  which  he 
cannot  expose  himself,  without  in- 
creasing the  burning  sensation,  lanci- 
nating pain,  and  effusion  of  tears  from 
the  eye.  If  the  constitution  is  irrita- 
ble, the  pulse  will  be  a little  accele- 
rated, particularly  towards  the  even- 
ing; the  skin  will.be  dry;  slight 
shiverings  will  occur,  and  in  some 
instances,  nausea  and  inclination  to 
vomit. 

This  complaint  is  often  the  conse- 
quence of  a cold,  in  which  the  eyes,  as 
well  as  the  throat,  the  nostrils,  and 
the  trachaea,  are  affected.  It  is  not 
unfrequently  occasioned  by  change  of 
weather,  sudden  transitions  from  heat 
to  cold,  the  prevalence  of  easterly 
winds,  journeys  through  damp,  un- 
healthy, sandy  countries  in  the  hot 
season  of  the  year,  exposure  of  the 
eyes  to  the  vivid  rays  of  the  sun,  &c. 
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Hence,  it  does  not  seem  extraordinary 
that  it  should  often  make  its  appear- 
ance as  an  epidemic,  and  afflict  per- 
sons of  every  age  and  sex.  Besides 
the  preceding  remote  causes  of  oph- 
thalmia, authors  have  enumerated  the 
suppression  of  some  habitual  evacua- 
tion, such  as  bleeding  from  the  nose, 
or  piles,  the  menses,  &c.  affections  of 
the  primse  vise,  worms,  dentition,  &c. 
However,  though  persons  thus  circum- 
stanced, are  unquestionably  subject  to 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  it  may  be 
* doubted  whether  they  are  more  so 
than  other  people,  and  when  afflicted 
with  ophthalmia,  whether  the  alleged 
causes  have  any  share  in  the  origin  of 
the  latter  complaint. 

The  mild  acute  ophthalmia  is  in 
general  easily  cured  by  means  of  low 
diet,  gentle  purging,  with  small 
repeated  doses  of  the  tartarite  of 
antimony,  and  after  making  search  for 
any  extraneous  body  that  may  have 
insinuated  itself  beneath  the  eyelid, 
repeatedly  washing  the  eye  with  a 
warm  decoction  of  mallow  leaves,  and 
covering  it  with  any  very  soft  emol- 
lient poultice,  included  in  appropriate 
little  bags  of  exceedingly  fine  muslin. 
The  fluid  remedy  may  be  most  con- 
veniently applied  by  means  of  an  eye- 
glass. Scarpa  orders  the  tartarite  of 
antimony  to  be  taken  as  follows:-— 

Take  of  tartarite  of  antimony,  one 
grain ; 

Of  barley-water,  three  half  pints  • 

Of  crystals  of  tartar,  one  drachm. 
Mix  and  sweeten. — To  be  taken  in 
divided  doses  every  day. 

We  have  substituted  the  barley- 
water  for  the  decoction  of  dog-grass, 
which  is  certainly  not  essential. 

With  this  treatment,  the  inflamma- 
tory stage  of  the  mild  acute  ophthal- 
mia commonly  ceases  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  days.  The  patient  no 
longer  complains  of  that  oppressive 
sense  of  heat,  tension,  throbbing,  &c. 
experienced  at  first,  and  he  can  now 
bear  a moderate  light  without  such 
an  effusion  of  tears  as  was  previously 
occasioned.  In  this  state,  however 
red  the  external  coat  of  the  eye  may 
appear,  it  is  no  longer  affected  with 


acute  inflammation,  and  the  ophthal- 
mia has  relapsed  from  its  acute  stage 
into  that  attended  with  relaxation  and 
weakness  of  the  vessels  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  membranous  lining  of 
the  eyelids.  Emollients  are  now  im- 
proper ; in  lieu  of  them,  astringent 
corroborant  collyria  should  be  used, 
by  means  of  which  the  relaxed  vessels 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelid  will  re- 
cover their  original  tone,  and  the 
ophthalmia  be  totally  removed.  One 
of  the  following  eye- waters  which  are 
similar  in  quality  to  those  directed  by 
Scarpa,  may  be  employed : — 

Take  of  vitriolated  zinc,  five  grains ; 

Of  rose-water,  four  ounces. 

Mix. 

Or, 

Take  of  sugar  of  lead,  eight  grains ; 

Of  fennel-water,  six  ounces; 

Of  camphorated  spirits  of  wine, 
ten  drops. 

Mix. 

The  mild  ophthalmia,  originating 
from  causes  which  rendered  it  an  epi- 
demic, so  quickly  passes  over  the  first 
inflammatory  stage,  that  it  is  scarcely 
observable,  and  is,  according  to  Scarpa, 
the  only  case  in  which  cold  astringent 
applications  prove  in  the  first  instance 
beneficial. 

The  severe  acute  ophthalmia  is  at- 
tended with  the  same  kind  of  symp- 
toms as  the  mild,  but  in  a more  ag- 
gravated form.  The  sensation  of  heat 
in  the  eyes  is  burning ; the  constric- 
tion of  the  whole  eye  and  eyelid  spas- 
modic ; the  presence  of  even  a faint 
light  intolerable.  Sometimes  the  effu- 
sion of  tears  is  continual,  very  copious, 
and  blended  with  mucus,  which  is  apt 
to  make  the  eyelids  adhere  together. 
Sometimes  this  secretion  is  almost  sup- 
pressed, and  the  eyes  become  preter- 
naturally  dry.  The  sympathetic  fever 
is  considerable,  with  restlessness,  and 
intolerable  pain  at  the  back  part  of 
the  head.  The  pupil  is  contracted, 
the  conjunctiva  of  an  uniformly  deep 
red  colour.  On  the  anterior  hemis- 
phere of  the  eye,  among  the  most 
prominent  fasciculi  of  vessels,  may  be 
distinguished  a delicate  vascular  net- 
work, continued  from  one  fasciculus 
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to  another ; but  all  being  equally  tur- 
gid with  blood,  and  coiled  as  it  were 
together,  seem  to  form  a kind  of  ex- 
crescence, which  rises  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  eye,  and  has  a tendency  to 
project  forwards,  beyond  the  eyelids. 

From  the  immoderate  action  of  the 
inflamed  vessels,  blood  is  occasionally 
extravasated  into  the  cellular  substance, 
connecting  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  or 
external  coat  of  the  eye,  with  the 
sclerotica;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  first  of  these  coats,  which  is  na- 
turally loose,  becomes  enormously  ex- 
tended and  elevated  in  front  of  the 
eye,  so  as  to  make  the  transparent  cor- 
nea seem  quite  sunk,  and  prevent  the 
eye  from  being  completely  shut. — 
Chemosis  is  the  term  usually  applied 
to  this  sort  of  case. 

The  severe  acute  ophthalmia  com- 
monly affects  only  the  outer  part  of 
the  eyeball ; but  sometimes  the  inte- 
rior of  the  eye  is  alone  affected,  or  at 
all  events  more  so  than  the  outer  parts. 
There  is  little  change  in  the  external 
parts ; the  patient  has  immense  aver- 
sion even  to  the  faintest  light;  the  iris 
has  a red  appearance;  the  pupil  is 
exceedingly  contracted ; and  the  aque- 
ous humour  is  occasionally  red  and 
turbid.  From  these  circumstances, 
Scarpa  thinks  it  not  irrational  to  sus- 
pect, that  in  the  highest  pitch  of  in- 
ternal ophthalmia,  there  may  be  an 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cham- 
bers of  the  eye,  especially  betwixt  the 
choroid  and  sclerotic  coats.  Hence 
may  arise  the  termination  of  the  inter- 
nal ophthalmia  in  amaurosis,  so  com- 
mon when  the  case  does  not  end  in 
suppuration. 

The  severe  acute  ophthalmia  re- 
quires the  antiplogistic  treatment  in 
the  most  rigorous  degree.  Tardiness 
in  procuring  evacuations,  especially  of 
blood,  too  often  gives  the  disease  time- 
to  advance  to  the  state  of  chemosis ; 
or  else  to  a condition  in  which  suppu- 
ration or  an  extravasation  of  lymph 
within  the  eye  is  threatened;  while 
in  other  instances,  the  inflammation 
degenerates  into  an  obstinate  chronic 
ophthalmia,  from  the  extreme  weak- 
ness produced  in  the  vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva.  Both  general  and  topi- 
cal blood-letting  should,  therefore,  be 


speedily  put  into  execution.  Leeches 
should  be  applied  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  eyelids,  especially  about  the  inner 
angle,  on  the  angular  vein,  where  / 
it  joins  the  frontal,  deep  orbitar,  and 
transverse  vein  of  the  face. 

Mr.  Ware  objects  to  leeches  being 
put  on  or  very  near  the  eyelids,  as 
they  have  sometimes  caused  a consi- 
derable swelling  of  the  lids,  and  in- 
creased instead  of  lessening  the  irrita- 
tion. In  ordinary  cases,  this  gentleman 
recommends  applying  three  in  the 
hollow  of  the  temple,  about  an  inch 
*and  a half  from  the  outer  part  of 
the  orbit.  There  is  one  mode  of 
bleeding  in  cases  of  ophthalmia,  per- 
haps productive  of  more  benefit  than 
any  other,  and  this  probably  on  ac- 
count of  its  acting  at  once  both  as  a 
general  and  topical  evacuation;  we 
mean  opening  the  temporal  artery. 
In  some  instances,  it  is  true,  we  have 
seen  the  surgeon  fail  in  procuring  from 
this  source  a sufficient  quantity  of 
blood;  but  we  have  never  seen  a con- 
tinuance of  bleeding  from  the  wound 
any  longer  than  the  practitioner  him- 
self wished. 

There  is  one  particular  mode  of  tak- 
ing blood  from  the  eye,  which  in  acute 
inflammations,  has  sometimes  been 
very  useful.  The  visible  blood-vessels 
on  that  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  which 
covers  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those 
which  are  observable  on  the  white  of 
the  eye.  Hence  in  ophthalmia,  the 
inflammation  seems  greatest  on  the 
inside  of  the  eyelids,  where  the  blood- 
vessels are  often  not  only  much  in- 
creased in  number,  but  also  extremely 
full  and  turgid.  Sometimes  also  the 
whole  inside  of  the  eyelids,  particu- 
larly of  the  lower  one,  is  so  much 
enlarged,  as  to  be  constantly  turned 
out.  In  both  these  cases,  great  bene- 
fit has  been  derived  from  scarifying 
the  inner  surface  of  these  parts  with 
a lancet,  by  means  of  which  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood  has  been 
removed. 

When  the  upper  eyelid  is  very 
cedematous  in  ophthalmia,  and  its 
thickness  prevents  the  application  of 
remedies  to  the  eye,  a few  punctures 
made  on  the  outside  of  the  lid  near 
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its  edge,  will  cause  the  discharge  of 
a bloody  water,  and  a very  quick  sub- 
sidence of  the  swelling.  When  the 
tumefaction  of  the  everted  eyelids  is 
very  considerable,  great  and  speedy 
relief  has  been  given  by  cutting  off 
a piece  from  the  inside  of.  each  of 
them  with  a pair  of  curved  scissars. 

General  bleeding,  though  copious, 
and  assisted  by  the  topical  application 
of  leeches,  does  not  always  prove 
adequate  to  remove  the  high  degree 
of  inflammation  attendant  on  chemosis. 
It  is  expedient  to  employ  additional 
means  in  order  to  give  exit  to  the 
blood  effused  in  the  cellular  substance 
between  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica, 
by  which  the  former  is  raised  so  much 
above  the  level  of  the  cornea.  Scarpa 
recommends  for  this  purpose  making 
a circular  incision  in  the  conjunctiva 
near  the  margin  of  the  cornea  with  a 
pair  of  curved  scissars.  As  a lancet, 
however,  makes  a cleaner  cut  than 
these  instruments,  it  is  perhaps  pre- 
ferable for  the  operation,  and  scarifi- 
cations might  suffice  both  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  extravasated  blood,  and 
of  that  distending  the  vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva  itself. 

In  chemosis,  Mr.  Ware  says,  there 
cannot  be  an  easier  or  a more  effectual 
remedy  than  sether.  A few  drops 
are  to  be  poured  into  the  palm  of 
the  hand  and  diffused  over  it,  which 
may  be  immediately  done  by  press- 
ing the  other  hand  against  it.  The 
hand  is  then  to  be  applied  to  the 
eye,  and  kept  so  close  to  it  that  the 
spirit  as  it  evaporates  may  insinuate 
itself  into  the  part  affected,  and  act 
on  the  extravasated  blood,  so  as  to  dis- 
perse it. 

After  general  and  topical  bleeding, 
aperient  medicines  of  the  most  gentle 
nature,  should  be  administered ; soda 
phosphorata,  pulp  of  tamarinds,  cream 
of  tartar,  and  magnesia  vitriolata,  are 
the  most  proper.  When  the  stomach 
is  affected,  Scarpa  also  recommends 
an  emetic,  as  being  peculiarly  bene- 
ficial to  inflamed  eyes. 

When  bleeding  and  other  evacua- 
tions have  been  practised,  the  next 
most  useful  measure  is  the  application 
of  a blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
Scarpa  observes,  that  the  skin  in  this 


situation,  and  that  behind  the  ears, 
sympathise  more  closely  with  the  eyes, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  integuments. 
Many  practitioners,  however,  and 
among  them  Mr.  Ware,  prefer  blister- 
ing the  temples.  The  latter  says: 
“ When  the  leeches  have  fallen  off, 
and  the  consequent  haemorrhage  has 
ceased,  I would  advise  a blister  of  the 
size  of  half  a crown,  to  be  applied  on 
the  temples,  directly  over  the  orifices 
made  by  the  leeches ; and  I have  found 
that  the  sooner  the  blister  has  followed 
the  bleeding  the  more  efficacious  both 
have  proved.”  When  the  ophthalmia 
has  been  very  violent,  and  resisted  the 
common  method,  Mr.  Ware  adds, 
that  the  most  beneficial  effects  have 
also  been  sometimes  produced  by  the 
application  of  a blister  large  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  head. 

At  first,  topical  emollient  applica- 
tions to  the  eye  are  most  beneficial ; 
such  as  mallows  boiled  in  new  milk ; 
bread  and  milk  poultices ; or  the  soft 
pulp  of  a baked  apple ; all  included 
in  fine  little  muslin  bags.  Remedies 
of  this  description  should  be  renewed 
at  least  every  two  hours.  The  patient 
should  be  directed  to  observe  perfect 
quietude,  and  to  lie  with  his  head  in 
an  elevated  position.  To  keep  the  eye- 
lids from  adhering  together  in  the  nigh- 
time,  the  spermaceti  cerate  is  proper. 
When  ophthalmia  is  accompanied 
with  a violent  pain  in  the  head,  Mr. 
Ware  recommends  a strong  decoction 
of  poppy-heads  to  be  applied  as  a 
fomentation. 

Under  the  preceding  plan  of  treat- 
ment, the  acute  stage  of  severe  oph- 
thalmia commonly  abates  in  about  a 
week.  The  burning  heat  and  darting 
pains  in  the  eyes,  and  the  febrile  dis- 
turbance of  the  constitution,  subside ; 
the  patient  is  comparatively  easy,  and 
regains  his  appetite ; the  eyelids  lose 
their  tension  and  wrinkle ; and  a dis- 
charge of  thick  matter  takes  the  place 
of  a secretion  of  thin  serum,  or  of  apre- 
ternaturally  dry  state  of  the  eyes.  These 
organs  can  now  be  opened  without  ex- 
periencing any  great  irritation  from  a 
moderate  light.  In  this  state,  not- 
withstanding the  eyes  may  continue 
red,  and  the  conjunctiva  swollen,  all 
evacuations  are  to  be  left  off,  as  well 
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as  the  use  of  topical  emollients,  for 
which  latter,  astringent  eye-water 
are  to  be  substituted.  Scarpa  re- 
commends the  eye-water  above-men- 
tioned, to  be  injected  with  a syringe 
between  the  eye  and  eyelids,  once 
every  two  hours;  or  the  eye  may  be 
bathed  in  it,  by  means  of  an  eye-cup. 
Such  persons  as  cannot  bear  cold  ap- 
plications to  the  eye,  must  have  the 
same  kind  of  cpllyrium  a little  warmed; 
but  as  soon  as  the  irritability  has 
lessened,  they  may  be  used  cold. 

The  tincture  of  opium  of  the  old 
London  Dispensatory  proves  a most 
efficacious  remedy  for  the  second  stage 
of  acute  ophthalmia,  or  that  connected 
with  weak  vascular  action  in  the  part 
affected.  Two  or  three  drops  may 
be  insinuated  between  the  eyelids  and 
globe  of  the  eye  twice  a day  in  com- 
mon cases;  but  in  others,  attended 
with  more  sensibility,  once  will  at 
first,  be  sufficient.  Mr.  Ware,  who 
brought  this  application  into  repute, 
has  found,  that  introducing  two  or 
three  drops  of  this  medicine  at  the 
inner  angle  cf  the  eye,  and  making 
them  glide  gradually  over  the  ball, 
by  gently  drawing  dowrn  the  lower 
eyelid,  proves  equally  beneficial  and 
less  painful  than  dropping  them  at 
once  on  the  eyeball.  Immediately 
the  application  is  made,  it  commonly 
creates  a copious  flow  of  tears,  a smart- 
ing pain,  and  a sense  of  heat  in  the 
eyes,  which  inconveniences,  however, 
soon  cease,  and  the  eyes  become 
clearer,  and  feel  evidently  improved. 
But  notwithstanding  .every  exagge- 
rated assertion,  unbiassed  surgeons  are 
now  quite  convinced  that  the  tincture 
of  opium  is  only  a proper  application 
when  the  inflammatory  action  has 
been  previously  diminished  by  blood- 
letting, aperient  medicines,  and  blis- 
ters; and  when  the  action  of  the 
vessels  has  been  weakened  by  the 
continuance  of  the  disease.  Mr.  W are, 
in  recommending  it  as  a most  effec- 
tual application  in  every  species  and 
stage  of  the  disease,  from  the  mildest 
and  most  recent,  to  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  inveterate,  has  certainly  been 
rather  too  zealous.  Scarpa  has  seen 
the  necessity  of  limiting  the  use  of 
the  remedy  in  question,  and  he  has 
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expressly  pointed  out,  that  it  is  only 
useful  when  the  violence  of  the  pain 
and  the  aversion  to  light  have  abated. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Ware  himself  has  ac- 
knowledged, a little  before  sanction- 
ing its  unlimited  employment  in  all 
cases,  that  in  certain  instances,  in 
which  the  disease  is  generally  recent, 
the  eyes  appear  shining  and  glossy, 
and  feel  exquisite  pain  from  the  rays 
of  light,  no  relief  at  all  was  obtained. 

Whenever  the  patient  can  easily 
bear  a moderate  degree  of  light,  all 
coverings  should  be  removed  from  the 
eyes,  except  a shade  of  green  or  black 
silk.  A brighter  light  should  be  gra- 
dually admitted  every  day  into  his 
chamber,  so  that  he  may  become  ha- 
bituated as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
open  day-light.  Nothing  has  a greater 
tendency  to  keep  up  and  increase  the 
morbid  irritability  of  the  eyes,  than 
keeping  them  unnecessarily  long  in  a 
dark  situation,  or  covered  with  com- 
presses and  bandages. 

There  is  a particular  species  of  se- 
vere acute  ophthalmia,  which  differs 
from  the  common,  in  appearing  with 
vehement  inflammation  and  swelling 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids,  and 
being  followed  by  an  extraordinary 
discharge  of  pus  from  the  eye.  It  is 
very  common  in  children  at  the  breast, 
and  is  described  as  attacking  adults 
on  the  sudden  suppression  of  a go- 
norrhoea, or  on  the  inadvertent  ap- 
plication of  the  matter  of  clap  to  the 
eyes.  These  cases  must  be  regarded 
as  complicated  with  specific  morbid 
action,  and  not  in  the  light  of  simple 
inflammation,  free  from  any  diseased 
principle. 

The  purulent  ophthalmia  of  chil- 
dren often  produces  such  tumefaction 
of  the  eyelids,  as  almost  prevents 
them  from  being  separated.  Should 
the  surgeon  succeed  in  gaining  a view 
of  the  membrane  lining  them,  it  ap- 
pears wrinkled,  and  converted  into  a 
red  villous  surface,  somewhat  like  the 
inner  coat  of  the  rectum,  when  pro- 
truded in  young  children.  Sometimes 
in  the  child’s  fits  of  crying,  the  eye- 
lids become  everted,  and  continue  so 
until  rectified  by  an  attendant.  No 
sooner  is  the  first  short  attack  of  in- 
flammation past,  than  there  succeeds 
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a discharge  of  thick  yellow  matter, 
truly  surprising  in  quantity,  partly 
secreted  from  the  glands  of  the  eyelids, 
but  chiefly  from  that  villous  fungus- 
like surface,  into  which  the  lining  of 
the  eyelids  seems  converted.  If  the 
eyelids  can  be  opened,  the  matter 
may  be  seen  diffused  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  eye,  and  its  confine- 
ment between  the  swollen  eyelids  and 
the  eyeball  contributes  still  more  to 
aggravate  the  pain,  increase  the  in- 
flammation, and  often  to  induce  ul- 
cers, or  specks,  either  over  a part  or 
the  whole  of  the  cornea.  If  a speedy 
check  be  not  put  to  this  distressing 
malady,  it  renders  the  cornea  so  opaque 
and  thickened,  as  often  to  form  what 
is  termed  “ staphyloma.”  The  cornea 
has  even  been  known  to  burst,  the 
humours  to  be  discharged,  and  the 
eye  to  sink  in  the  orbit.  The  febrile 
symptoms  are  at  first  severe ; the  in- 
fant is  continually  fretful  and  restless; 
and  a diarrhoea  is  not  unfrequently 
concomitant.  The  affection  -of  the 
eyes  is  occasionally  accompanied  with 
eruptions  on  the  head,  and  with  marks 
of  a scrofulous  constitution. 

The  antiphlogistic  treatment  should 
be  quickly  opposed  to  ■ the  progress 
of  the  disease.  The  temporal  arteries 
should  be  opened,  or  leeches  applied 
to  the  temples  or  neighbourhood  of 
the  eyelids,  and  a blister  put  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck  or  on  the  temples. 
The  child  should  be  kept  in  a cool 
room,  and  not  covered  with  much 
clothes.  If  no  diarrhoea  should  pre- 
vail, it  is  proper  to  purge  with  a 
little  rhubarb  or  magnesia  in  syrup  of 
violets. 

A surgeon,  however,  is  seldom  called 
in  before  the  first  short  inflammatory 
stage  has  ceased,  and  an  immense  dis- 
charge of  matter  from  the  eyes  has 
commenced.  Of  course  emollient  ap- 
plications must  generally  not  be  used. 
On  the  contrary,  astringents  and  cor- 
roborants are  immediately  indicated, 
in  order  to  restore  to  the  vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  eyelids  their  original 
tone ; to  rectify  the  villous  and  fun- 
gous appearance  of  the  lining  of  the 
eyelids;  and  thus  finally  to  check  the 
morbid  secretion  of  matter.  For  this 
purpose  Mr.  Ware  strongly  recom- 


mends the  camphorated  water  of 
Bates’s  Dispensatory ; and  in  his  “ Re- 
markson  Purulent  Ophthalmia,”  he  ob- 
serves, that  he  usually  directs  the  cam- 
phorated water  as  follows : — 

Take  of  ' vitriolated  copper,  eight 
grains ; 

Of  Armenian  bole,  eight  grains  ; 

Of  camphor,  two  grains : 

Mix,  and  pour  upon  it, 

Of  boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 
Strain  it  when  cool. 

This  remedy  possesses  a very  styptic 
quality  ; but  it  is  much  too  strong  for 
use  before  it  is  diluted ; and  the  de- 
gree of  its  dilution  must  always  be 
determined  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  Mr.  Ware  ven- 
tures to  recommend  about  one  drachm 
of  it  to  be  mixed  with  an  ounce  of 
cold  clear  water,  as  a medium  or 
standard,  to  be  strengthened  or  weak- 
ened as  occasion  may  require.  The 
remedy  must  be  applied  by  means 
of  a small  ivory  or  pewter  syringe, 
the  end'  of  -which  is  a blunt-pointed 
cone.  The  extremity  of  this  instru- 
ment is  to  be  placed  between  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids,  in  such  a manner 
that  the  medicated  liquor  may  be 
carried  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
eye.  Thus  the  matter  will  be  entirely 
washed  away,  and  enough  of  the 
styptic  medicine  left  behind  to  in- 
terrupt and  diminish  the  excessive  dis- 
charge. According  to  the  quantity 
of  matter,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  is  secreted,  the  strength  of  the  ap- 
plication, and  the  frequency  of  re- 
peating it,  must  be  regulated.  In 
mild  recent  cases,  the  lotion  may  be 
used  once  or  twice  a day,  and  rather 
weaker  than  the  above  proportions; 
but  in  inveterate  cases,  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  it  once  or  t-wice  every  hour, 
and  to  increase  its  styptic  power  in 
proportion ; and  when  the  disease  is 
somewhat  relieved,  the  strength  of  the 
lotion  may  be  lessened,  and  its  ap- 
plication be  less  frequent. 

Mr.  Ware  says,  “-The  reasons  for 
a frequent  repetition  of  the  means 
just  mentioned,  in  bad  cases,  are  in- 
deed of  the  most  urgent  nature. — 
Until  the  conjunctiva  is  somewhat 
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thinned,  and  the  quantity  of  the  dis- 
charge  diminished,  it  is  impossible 
to  know  in  what  state  the  eye  is; 
•whether  it  be  more  or  less  injured — 
totally  lost — or  capable  of  any  relief. 
The  continuance  or  extinction  of  the 
sight  frequently  depends  on  the  space 
- of  a few  hours;  nor  can  we  be  re- 
lieved from  the  greatest  uncertainty 
in  these  respects,  until  the  cornea 
becomes  visible.” 

The  above-named  gentleman,  with 
every  appearance  of  reason  condemns 
the  use  of  emollient  poultices,  which 
must  have  a tendency  to  increase  the 
swelling  and  relaxation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, or  membrane  that  lines  the 
eyelids.  If  poultices  are  preferred,  he 
particularly  recommends  such  as  pos- 
sess a tonic  or  mild  astringent  property, 
such  as  one  made  of  the  curds  of 
milk,  turned  with  alum,  and  an  equal 
part  of  hog’s  lard.  This  is  to  be 
put  on  cold,  and  frequently  renewed, 
without  omitting  the  use  of  the  injec- 
tion. 

When  the  secreted  matter  is  glu- 
tinous, and  makes  the  eyelids  adhere 
together  so  that  they  cannot  be  opened 
after  being  shut  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  adhesive  matter  must  be  softened 
with  a little  fresh  butter  mixed  with 
warm  milk,  or  by  means  of  any  other 
soft  oleaginous  liquor,  after  the  poul- 
tice is  taken  off,  and  before  using  the 
lotion. 

If  the  eversion  of  the  eyelids  only 
occurs  when  the  child  cries,  and  then 
goes  off,  nothing  need  be  done  in 
addition  to  the  above  means.  When, 
however,  the  eversion  is  constant, 
the  injection  must  be  repeated  more 
frequently  than  in  other  cases;  the 
eyelids  put  in  their  natural  position 
after  its  use;  and  an  attendant  di- 
rected to  hold  on  them,  with  his  fin- 
ger, for  some  length  of  time,  a com- 
press dipped  in  the  before-mentioned 
diluted  camphorated  water. 

In  some  cases,  when  the  inside  of 
the  eyelids  has  been  very  much  in- 
flamed, the  tincture  of  opium,  insi- 
nuated between  the  eye  and  eyelids, 
has  been  useful.  If,  after  the  morbid 
secretion  is  checked,  any  part  of  the 
cornea  should  be  opaque,  some  citron 
ointment,  melted  in  a spoon,  and  ap- 


plied accurately  on  the  speck  with 
a fine  hair  pencil,  or  Janin’s  oph- 
thalmic ointment,  lowered  and  used 
in  the  same  manner,  may  produce 
a cure,  if  the  opacity  be  not  of  too 
deep  a kind.  When  the  local  disease 
seems  to  be  kept  up  by  a bad  habit, 
alteratives  should  be  exhibited,  such 
as  aethiops  mineral,  or  small  doses  of 
calomel.  * 

The  purulent  ophthalmia,  arising 
either  from  suppression  of  gonorrhoea, 
or  from  the  inadvertent  conveyance 
of  gonorrhoeal  matter  to  the  eyes,  is  said 
to  produce  rather  a swelling  of  the  con- 
junctiva than  of  the  eyelids,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a discharge  of  a yellow  green- 
ish matter,  similar  to  that  of  the  clap. 
The  heat  and  pain  in  the  eyes  are 
considerable;  an  aversion  to  light 
prevails;  and  in  some  instances,  an 
appearance  of  hypopion  is  visible  in 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour.  When  the  disease  proceeds 
from  the  second  cause,  it  is  described 
as  being  less  severe. 

If  it  be  actually  true,  that  in  adults 
a species  of  purulent  ophthalmia  does 
originate  from  the  sudden  suppression 
of  a gonorrhoea,  are  we  to  consider 
the  disease,  so  produced,  as  a metas- 
tasis of  the  complaint  from  the  urethra 
to  the  eyes  ? This  ophthalmia  does 
not  regularly  follow  the  suppression 
of  gonorrhoea ; nay,  it  is  even  a rare 
occurrence ; also,  when  it  is  decidedly 
known  that  the  purulent  ophthalmia 
has  arisen  from  the  infection  of  go- 
norrhoea, namely,  in  those  instances 
in  which  the  matter  has  been  incau- 
tiously communicated  to  the  eyes,  it 
appears,  that  such  an  affection  of  these 
organs,  so  produced,  is  different  from 
the  one  alluded  to,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  slower  in  its  progress,  and  less 
threatening  in  its  aspect.  Hence, 
there  is  good  reason  for  supposing, 
that  no  metastasis  takes  place  in  this 
species  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with , a sup- 
pressed gonorrhoea ; but  we  must  be 
content  with  inferring,  that  if  it  really 
has  such  a cause,  it  originates  from 
a sympathy  prevailing  between  the 
urethra  and  eyes,  and  that  the  varia- 
tion of  irritability  in  different  people, 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  an  inva- 
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liable  consequence  of  a sudden  stop- 
page of  a gonorrhoea. 

The  injection  of  warm  oil,  the  in- 
troduction of  a bougie  into  the  ure- 
thra, and  the  application  of  cataplasms 
to  the  perinseum,  with  a view  of  re- 
newing the  discharge  from  the  urethra, 
form  the  outline  of  the  practice  of 
those  who  place  implicit  reliance  in 
the  suppression  of  gonorrhoea  being 
the  cause  of  the  complaint.  The  rarity 
of  the  occurrence  3 the  frequency  of 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  urethral 
discharge ; the  possibility  of  an  oph- 
thalmia arising,  as  well  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  as  at  any  other,  totally 
independently  of  the  other  complaint, 
cannot  fail  to  raise  in  a discerning 
mind  a degree  of  doubt  concerning 
the  veracity  of  the  assigned  cause.— 
Besides,  admitting  that  there  is  a sym- 
pathy between  the  urethra  and  eyes, 
how  are  we  to  ascertain  whether  the 
suppression  of  gonorrhoea  be  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  the  ophthalmia, 
supposing  that  the  one  ceases,  and  the 
other  commences  about  the  same 
time  ? Actuated  by  such  reflections, 
we  are  induced  to  dissuade  surgeons 
from  adopting  any  means  calculated 
to  renew  a discharge  of  matter  from 
the  urethra.  When  the  purulent 
ophthalmia  in  adult  subjects,  is  de- 
cidedly occasioned  by  the  actual  con- 
tact and  infection  of  gonorrhoeal 
matter  applied  accidentally  to  the 
eyes,  no  one  has  recommended  this 
unnecessary  and  improper  practice. 

The  first  indication  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  from  either  cause, 
is  to  oppose  the  violence  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  thus  resist  the  de- 
struction of  the  eye  and  opacity  of 
the  cornea.  A copious  quantity  of 
blood  should  be  taken  away  both 
topically  and  generally  3 mild  laxatives 
should  be  exhibited,  and  a blister  ap- 
plied to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  tem- 
ples. The  eye  ought  to  be  often 
fomented  with  a decoction  of  white 
poppy-heads,  and  warm  milk  repeat- 
edly injected  beneath  the  eyelids.  To 
prevent  the  eyelids  from  becoming 
agglutinated  together  during  sleep, 
the  spermaceti  cerate  should  be  smear- 
ed on  the  margins  of  the  eyelids  every 
night. 


When  the  heat  and  pain  in  the 
eyes  and  febrile  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided 3 when  an  abundant  discharge 
of  pus  has  commenced  3 all  topical 
emollients  are  to  be  relinquished,  and 
a collyrium  of  rose-water,  one  ounce, 
containing  of  muriate  of  mercury,  one 
grain,  used  in  their  place.  Scarpa 
states,  that  in  the  ophthalmia  origi- 
nating from  the  inadvertent  commu- 
nication of  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea 
to  the  eyes,  applications  in  the  form 
of  ointment,  such  as  the  nnld  mercu- 
rial ointment,  and  diluted  with  citron 
ointment,  avail  more  than  fluid  re- 
medies. 

EPIDEMIC,  PURULENT,  OR  EGYPTIAN 
OPHTHALMIA. 

The  latter  name  has  been  given  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  close  resemblance 
which  this  inflammation  bears  to  that 
which  destroyed  the  sight  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  our  soldiers  in 
Egypt  in  1801.  Mr.  Ware,  however, 
objects  to  the  appellation,  because  an 
ophthalmia,  precisely  similar  in  its 
symptoms  and  progress,  has  appeared 
long  ago  in  this  and  other  countries, 
and  in  Egypt  as  well  as  England 
several  varieties  of  ophthalmia  pre- 
vail. This  gentleman  prefers  calling 
the  late  epidemic  affection  of  the  eyes 
a purulent  ophthalmia,  since  one  of 
its  chief  symptoms,  and  that  which 
distinguishes  it  from  every  other,  is 
the  profuse  discharge  of  a purulent- 
coloured  fluid.  Some  valuable  prac- 
tical remarks  have  been  published  in 
the  Edinburgh  Surgical  Journal  for 
January,  1807,  by  Mr.  Peach,  who 
enjoyed  great  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation, from  his  situation  as  surgeon 
to  the  second  battalion  of  the  fifty- 
second  regiment,  in  which  the  disease 
prevailed  perhaps  to  an  extent  not 
witnessed  in  any  other  corps.  The 
total  strength  of  this  regiment  was 
six  hundred  and  ninety-one  men,  and, 
including  relapses,  Mr.  Peach  had 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  cases, 
without  taking  into  the  account  some 
slight  returns  of  the  disease,  which 
were  obviated  by  venesection.  Fifty 
men  had  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes, 
though  Mr.  Peach  thought  that  seve- 
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ral  of  these  would  ultimately  recover ; 
as  he  had  already  had  some  instances 
in  which  the  cornea  recovered  its  trans- 
parency after  having  been  opaque  for 
six  months.  Forty  men  had  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye.  The  perfect  cures 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  four ; 
and  when  Mr.  Peach’s  letter  to  Dr. 
M‘ Gregor  was  written,  he  had  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  cases  under  treat- 
ment. 

The  epidemic  now  under  considera- 
tion, is  very  different  from  an  oph- 
thalmia, which  at  various  times  has 
been  epidemic  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, without  any  purulent  discharge 
from  the  eyes,  which  is  seldom  dan- 
gerous to  sight,  and  in  a few  days 
generally  yields  to  internal  antiphlogis- 
tic means  and  mildly  astringent  ap- 
plications. 

According  to  Mr.  Peach,  the  patient 
complains,  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease,  of  being  suddenly  seized  with  a 
rolling  of  sand  qi  his  eye;  the  vessels  on 
the  white  of  the  eye  become  suddenly 
turgid  with  blood,  and  the  lower  eye- 
lids very  vascular.  The  cases  treated 
in  this  recent  state  generally  yield; 
but  if  very  active  measures  do  not 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the 
second  stage  appears,  when  the  upper 
eyelids  become  much  enlarged ; 
the  eyelids  can  only  be  opened  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  then  either  a 
scalding  fluid  is  discharged  and  exco- 
riates the  face,  or  a flux  of  thick 
yellow  matter  takes  place.  In  this 
state  it  is  frequently  in  our  power  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  evil ; but  if 
the  most  decided  and  active  practice 
be  not  adopted,  the  disease  reaches 
the  third  stage,  in  which  every  thing 
is  seldom  of  little  avail  in  relieving 
the  most  distressing  symptoms.  The 
cornea  now  too  often  becomes  ulce- 
rated, and  the  eye  ruptured. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease, Mr.  Peach  had  recourse  to  vene- 
section and  the  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment. Being  unsuccessful,  he  tried 
bark  and  stimulants;  but  being  still 
more  unsuccessful  with  this  treatment, 
he  reverted  to  the  antiphlogistic  plan 
in  its  fullest  extent  and  with  the 
greatest  success;  and  he  found  that 
he  did  not  formerly  succeed,  because 


he  did  not  carry  this  mode  far  enough. 

It  is  in  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease that  a very  large  quantity  of 
blood  should  be  taken  away : in  that 
stage  large  venesection,  even  to 
fainting,  is  almost  an  infallible  re- 
medy. It  is  not  sufficient  to  take 
away  twenty  or  thirty  ounces.  Mr. 
Peach  has  often  taken  away  sixty,  at 
the  same  time  enjoining  perfect  rest, 
the  avoidance  of  all  animal  food,  and 
putting  in  practice  every  other  part 
of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment.  The 
complaint  is  naturally  disposed  to  re- 
lapse, and  as  often  as  the  disease,  or  even 
the  slightest  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the 
eye  return,  so  often  did  this  gentleman 
return  to  the  lancet.  Such  practice 
Mr.  Peach  confesses  is  likely  to  excite 
astonishment ; but  the  fullest  trial  of 
it  has  demonstrated  to  him  its  utility. 
In  many  of  the  cases  which  occurred 
to  him,  the  progress  of  the  inflamma- 
tion was  so  i^apid,  that  it  probably 
would  have  destroyed  the  eye,  if  only 
the  ordinary  mode  of  treating  oph- 
thalmia had  been  resorted  to.  He 
advises  particular  attention  to  be  paid 
to  the  first  sensation  of  sand  in  the 
eye : he  never  defers  venesection  when 
this  is  complained  of;  and  the  pa- 
tient in  general  finds  so  much  advan- 
tage during  the  operation,  that  he 
says,  “the  sand  is  removed.”  Mr. 
Peach  has  occasionally  found  advan- 
tage arise  from  dropping  the  undi- 
luted Goulard- water  into  the  eye, 
though  great  pain  was  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  application.  On 
the  whole,'  however,  he  concludes, 
that  dropping  substances  into  the  eye 
is  not  serviceable,  and  says,  that  since 
this  practice  was  relinquished,  the 
eyelids  have  not  been  so  often  in- 
verted. The  bowels  must  be  kept 
open.  Benefit  has  often  been  de- 
rived from  shaving  the  head,  and  keep- 
ing it  continually  wet  with  water  or 
vinegar.  Blisters  are  also  sometimes 
indicated;  but  the  greatest  reliance  is 
to  be  put  in  the  strictest  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  and  copious  venesection. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  the 
epidemic  purulent  ophthalmia,  Mr. 
Ware  seems  to  think  that  the  com- 
plaint is  commonly  communicated  by 
contact.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  of 
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the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  children 
have  happened  in  those,  whose  mo- 
thers were  subject  to  an  acrimonious 
discharge  from  the  vagina  at  the  time 
of  parturition.  Some  of  the  worst 
forms  of  the  purulent  ophthalmia  in 
adults  have  occurred  in  those,  who 
either  shortly  before  the  attack  of  the 
ophthalmia,  or  at  that  very  time  la- 
boured either  under  a gonorrhoea  or 
gleet.  Mr.  Ware  does  not  mean  to 
impute  every  purulent  ophthalmia  to 
such  a cause;  but  in  the  majority  of 
adults  whom  he  has  seen  affected,  if 
the  disorder  had  not  been  produced 
by  the  application  of  morbid  matter 
from  a diseased  eye,  it  could  be  traced 
to  a connection  between  the  ophthal- 
mia and  disease  of  the  urethra.  Other 
causes,  Mr.  Ware  acknowledges,  may 
contribute  to  aggravate  and  perhaps 
produce  the  disorder,  and  the  puru- 
lent ophthalmia  in  Egypt  has  been 
attributed  to  a great  number.  The 
combined  influence  of  heat  and  light, 
of  a burning  dust  continually  raised 
by  the  wind,  and  of  the  heavy  dews 
of  the  night,  may  powerfully  tend 
to  excite  inflammations  of  thp  eyes. 
Yet  something  more  must  operate  in 
causing  the  malignant  ophthalmia  now 
under  consideration;  for  the  same 
causes  operate  with  equal  violence  in 
some  other  countries  besides  Egypt, 
and  yet  do  not  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect; and  in  this  country,  continues 
Mr.  Ware,  the  disorder  prevailed  to 
as  great  a degree  and  upon  as  great 
a number  of  persons,  within  a small 
district  of  less  than  a mile,  as  it  ever 
did  in  Egypt ; and  yet  beyond  this 
space,  on  either  side,  scarcely  a per- 
son was  affected  with  it.  The  dis- 
order was  certainly  brought  into  this 
country  by  the  soldiers  who  returned 
from  Egypt,  and  was  probably  com- 
municated from  them  to  many  others. 
Now  as  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
alone  cannot  account  for  the  spreading 
of  the  disease,  &c.  Mr.  Ware  is  led 
to  believe  that  this  particular  disorder 
is  only  communicable  by  absolute 
contact ; that  is,  by  the  application  of 
some  part  of  the  discharge  which  is- 
sues either  from  the  conjunctiva  of 
an  affected  eye,  or  from  some  other 
membrane  secreting  a similar  poison 


to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  of 
another  person.  In  schools  and  nur- 
series, in  consequence  of  children 
using  the  same  basins  and  towels 
a$  others  vrho  had  the  complaint,  the 
disease  had  been  communicated  to 
nearly  twenty  in  one  academy.— 
Hence,  Mr.  Ware  censures  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  those  articles  in 
schools,  .nurseries,  hospitals,  ships,  and 
barracks. 

The  principal  difference  between 
the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants 
and  that  of  adults,  consists  in  the 
different  states  of  the  external  sheath 
of  the  eye.  In  the  former,  notwith- 
standing the  quantity  of  matter  con- 
fined within  the  lids  is  often  profuse,  the 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is 
rarely  considerable,  and  whenever  the 
cornea  becomes  impaired,  it  is  rather 
owing  to  the  lodgement  of  such  mat- 
ter on  it,  than  to  inflammation.  But 
in  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  adults, 
the  discharge  is  always  accompanied 
with  a violent  inflammation,  and 
generally  with  a tumefaction  of  the 
conjunctiva,  by  which  its  membranous 
appearance  is  destroyed,  and  the 
cornea  is  made  to  seem  sunk  in  the 
eyeball. 

We  have  already  detailed  the  suc- 
cessful plan  of  taking  very  large  quan- 
tities of  blood  from  the  arm,  as  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Peach.  Mr.  Ware  speaks 
also  in  favour  of  bleeding ; but  has 
rarely  carried  it  to  the  extent  it  has 
been  in  the  army.  In  weak  persons 
this  gentleman  prefers,  instead  of  re- 
peating venesection,  topical  bleeding, 
either  from  the  vein  that  passes  on 
the  side  of  the  nose,  or  by  means  of 
five  or  six  leeches  put  on  the  tem- 
ple. Sometimes  he  thinks  it  better 
to  scarify  the  inside  of  the  lower  eye- 
lid with  the  point  of  a lancet,  carried 
along  parallel  to  and  very  near  the 
margin  of  this  part.  Mr.  Ware  ob- 
jects to  pricking  the  eyelid  in  an  in- 
finite number  of  places,  as  very  pain- 
ful and  likely  to  increase  the  irrita- 
tion. The  lancet  never  need  be  ap- 
plied more  than  twice,  and  rarely  more 
than  once ; and  perhaps  less  pain 
will  be  occasioned  by  making  the 
incision  with  the  edge  rather  than 
the  point  of  the  lancet.  After  taking 
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away  blood,  Mr.  Ware  says,  a large 
blister  on  the  head  or  back  is  often 
useful.  Anodynes  should  be  given 
with  occasional  purgatives,  and  anti- 
phlogistic regimen. 

Dr.  Vetch,  on  the  subject  of  local 
applications  to  the  present  diseases, 
advises  keeping  the  eyes  continually 
covered  with  linen,  dipped  in  some 
cooling  lotion.  In  the  first  stage,  he 
gives  the  preference  to  dropping  the 
aqua  sapphirina  into  the  eye;  after- 
wards, when  the  swelling  of  the  eye- 
lids has  come  on,  he  prefers  the  water 
of  acetate  of  lead.  While  the  patient  is 
subject  to  a recurrence  of  pain,  he 
thinks  the  injection  of  warm  water 
the  best  application.  For  the  purpose 
of  lessening  the  swellings  of  the  eyelids, 
he  advises  compresses,  dipped  in  the 
water  of  acetate  of  lead,  to  be  applied 
with  a moderately  firm  pressure. 
When  the  swelling,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  the  second  stage  have  sub- 
sided, Dr.  Vetch  recommends  more 
astringent  applications,  such  as  the 
water  of  acetate  of  lead,  Bates’s  cam- 
phorated water,  solutions  of  alum, 
and  the  muriate  of  mercury. 

Mr.  Ware  gives  the  preference  to 
the  camphorated  water,  which  is  to  be 
used  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  was 
described  above,  in  speaking  of  the 
purulent  ophthalmia  of  children.  We 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  army 
surgeons  had  been  careful  to  inject 
their  applications  under  the  eyelids, 
as  advised  by  Mr.  Ware,  great  benefit 
would  have  been  produced.  In  other 
ways  the  effect  of  the  remedies  is  often 
lost.  When  the  inflammation  has 
been  very  great,  Mr.  Ware  has  only 
put  four  or  five  grains,  instead  of  eight, 
of  the  vitriolated  copper  to  eight 
ounces  of  water;  and,  while  the  in- 
flammation is  great,  he  would  never 
advise  more  than  eight  grains  to  this 
quantity  of  water.  He  usually  em- 
ploys the  lotion  cold,  especially  in 
children ; but,  in  some  adults,  in  whom 
the  general  fever  and  local  inflamma- 
tion have  been  considerable,  he  has 
been  obliged  to  use  it  warmed.  In 
cases  of  great  pain  and  swelling,  it 
should  be  very  weak,  less  often  ap- 
plied, and  sometimes  only  warm  water 
injected.  In  such  circumstances,  Mr. 


Ware  also  sanctions  fomenting  the  eye 
with  a flannel  or  sponge,  wet  with  a 
hot  decoction  of  poppy-heads  or  mere 
hot  water.  When  the  cornea  threatens 
to  burst,  this  gentleman  approves  of 
opening  it,  in  order  to  discharge  the 
aqueous  humour,  by  making  an  in- 
cision in  a place  where  the  scar  will 
not  obstruct  vision. 

Having  now  treated  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal species  of  acute  ophthalmia,  we 
shall  finish  this  part  of  the  subject 
with  noticing  Mr.  Wardrop’s  proposal 
to  puncture  the  cornea,  and  let  out  the 
aqueous  humour  in  particular  states  of 
inflammation  of  the  eyes.  This  gen- 
tleman remarks,  that  if  the  eye  of  a 
sheep  or  ox  be  squeezed  in  the  hand, 
the  whole  cornea  instantly  becomes 
cloudy,  and  whenever  the  pressure  is 
removed,  this  membrane  completely 
regains  its  transparency.  From  this 
curious  phenomenon  in  the  dead  eye, 
it  was  evident  that  in  the  living  body 
the  transparency  of  the  cornea  might 
vary  according  to  the  degree  of  its 
distention;  and  that  in  cases  of  opa- 
city of  the  cornea,  accompanied  with 
fulness  of  the  eyeball,  its  transparency 
might  be  restored  by  the  evacuation 
of  the  aqueous  humour.  The  cornea 
is  little  sensible,  and,  as  every  body 
knows,  its  wounds  are  free  from  dan- 
ger. Mr.  Wardrop  soon  met  with  a 
case  favourable  for  making  the  experi- 
ment; the  cornea  was  milky  and 
opaque,  and  the  eyeball  distended  and 
prominent,  attended  with  acute  in- 
flammatory symptoms.  The  aqueous 
humour  was  discharged  by  a small  in- 
cision, and  the  operation  produced 
not  only  a removal  of  the  cloudiness 
of  the  cornea,  but  an  abatement  of 
the  pain,  and  a sudden  check  to  all  the 
inflammatory  symptoms.  From  the 
success  of  this  case,  Mr.  Wardrop  was 
led  to  perform  the  operation  on  others, 
not  only  with  a view  of  diminishing 
the  opacity  of  the  cornea,  but  also  of 
alleviating  the  inflammation.  Four 
interesting  cases  are  related  by  this 
gentleman,  very  much  in  favour  of 
the  practice,  when  the  eye  is  severely 
inflamed,  attended  with  fulness  of  the 
organ,  a cloudy  state  of  the  cornea, 
and  a turbidness  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour. Mr.  Wardrop  also  advises  the 
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Operation,  whenever  there  is  the  small- 
est quantity  of  pus  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  accompanied  with  violent 
symptoms  of  inflammation.  He  thinks 
that  the  great  and  immediate  relief 
which  the  method  affords,  is  imputa- 
ble to  the  sudden  removal  of  tension; 
and  he  performs  the  operation  with  a 
small  knife,  such  as  is  used  for  ex- 
tracting the  cataract.  The  instrument 
is  to  be  oiled,  and  introduced,  so  as  to 
make  a wound  of  its  own  breadth,  at 
the  usual  place  of  making  the  incision 
in  the  extraction  of  cataract.  By  turn- 
ins:  the  blade  a little  on  its  axis,  the 
aqueous  humour  nows  out. 

Mr.  Ware  seems  to  approve  of  Mr. 
Wardrop’s  operation  in  the  epidemic, 
purulent,  or  Egyptian  ophthalmia, 
when,  notwithstanding  general  eva- 
cuations, topical  bleeding,  mildly  as- 
tringent lotions,  and  a strict  anti- 
phlogistic regimen,  the  symptoms  still 
continue,  and  especially  if  the  cornea 
begin  to  lose  its  transparency,  and  a 
white  rim  appears  round  its  circum- 
ference. Mr.  Ware  does  not  object 
to  using  a small  knife,  of  the  kind 
employed  in  extracting  the  cataract ; 
but  thinks  that  a lancet  will  safely  an- 
swer the  purpose,  or  what  is  better,  a 
sharp-pointed  couching  needle,  hav- 
ing a blade  somewhat  wider  than 
usual,  and  a groove  in  its  middle. 
The  instrument  he  advises  to  be  intro- 
duced about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  be- 
fore the  connexion  of  the  cornea  with 
the  sclerotica,  and  pushed  gently  on, 
parallel  to  the  plain  of  the  iris,  until 
the  aqueous  humour  make  its  escape. 

s CHRONIC  OPHTHALMIA. 

Unfavourable  peculiarities  are  met 
with  in  practice,  which  prevent  the 
complete  cure  of  the  second  stage  of 
acute  ophthalmia,  or  that  connected 
with  a weak  vascular  action  in  the 
part  affected;  whence  the  protracted 
disease  becomes  purely  chronic,  and 
threatens  the  slow  destruction  of  the 
eye. 

These  peculiarities  may  be  chiefly 
referred  to  three  causes : — I . To  an  in- 
creased irritability  continuing  in  the 
eye  after  the  cessation  of  acute  inflam- 
matibn.  2.  To  some  other  existing 


affections  of  the  eye  or  neighbouring 
parts,  of  which  the  chronic  ophthal- 
mia is  only  an  effect.  3.  To  consti- 
tutional disease. 

1.  That  chronic  ophthalmia  may 
depend  upon  a morbid  irritability  of 
the  eye  is  evinced,  not  only  from  its 
resisting  topical  astringents  and  cor- 
roborants, to  which  the  disease  from 
simple  relaxation  and  weakness  yields, 
but  from  its  being  exasperated  by 
them,  and  even  by  cold  water.  The 
patient  complains  of  a sense  of  weight 
in  the  upper  eyelid,  and  restraint  in 
opening  it;  the  conjunctiva  has  a 
yellowish  cast,  and  when  exposed  to 
the  damp  cold  air,  or  a brilliant  light, 
or  when  the  patient  studies  by  can- 
dle-light, its  vessels  become  injected 
and  turgid  with  blood.  If,  in  com- 
bination with  such  symptoms,  the 
habit  of  the  body  be  weak  and  irrita- 
ble, subject  to  spasms,  hypochon- 
driasis, &c.  then  it  is  manifest  that  the 
chronic  ophthalmia  is  connected  with 
a general  impairment  of  the  nervous 
system. 

2.  Besides  extraneous  bodies, lodged 
between  the  eyelids  and  eyeball,  the 
inversion  of  the  eyelashes,  and  hairs 
growing  from  the  corner  of  the  eye ; 
ulcers  of  the  cornea ; prolapsus  of  the 
iris;  herpetic  ulcerations  of  the  mar- 
gins of  the  eyelids;  a morbid  secre- 
tion from  their  small  glands;  a dis- 
eased enlargement  of  the  cornea,  or 
of  the  whole  globe  of  the  eye,  &c. 
may  occasion  and  maintain  chronic 
ophthalmia. 

3.  The  cure  of  the  second  stage  of 
acute  ophthalmia  may  be  retarded  by 
the  prevalence  of  scrofula  in  the  sys- 
tem, or  by  the  small-pox  affecting 
the  eyes.  Chronic  ophthalmia  is  also 
sometimes  a consequence  of  lues  ve- 
nerea. 

When  chronic  ophthalmia  depends 
upon  preternatural  irritability,  the  in- 
ternal exhibition  of  bark  with  valerian 
is  proper;  animal  food  of  easy  di- 
gestion; gelatinous  and  farinaceous 
broths;  wine  in  moderation;  gentle 
exercise ; living  in  salubrious  and  mild 
situations ; are  all  severally  productive 
of  benefit.  Externally,  the  applica- 
tions should  be  of  the  sedative  and 
corrobant  kind;  such  as  aromatic 
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spirituous  vapours  (from  the  compound 
spirit  of  ammonia)  applied  to  the  eye 
through  a funnel,  for  half  an  hour, 
three  or  four  times  a day;  and  the 
eyelids  and  eyebrows  may  also  be 
rubbed  with  the  camphorated  lini- 
ment. 

Patients,  both  during  the  treatment 
and  after  the  cure,  must  refrain  from 
straining  the  eye,  and  immediately  the 
least  uneasiness  is  felt,  must  desist,  from 
exercising  it.  When  they  write  or  read, 
it  should  constantly  be  in  a steady  uni- 
form light,  and  too  little,  as  well  as 
too  much,  aggravates  the  disease. 
Having  once  began  to  use  spectacles, 
they  should  never  study,  or  survey 
minute  objects  without  them. 

We  shall  conclude  the  subject  with 
a few  remarks  upon  the  cure  of  oph- 
thalmia, when  connected  with  consti- 
tutional disease. 

SCROFULOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 

No  specific  being  known  for  scrofula, 
the  treatment,  in  this  instance,  rather 
consists  in  preventing  the  aggravation, 
than  in  attempting  the  radical  cure  of 
the  complaint.  Every  thing  debili- 
tating is  hurtful,  as  all  evacuations; 
indigestible  food;  intense  study;  a 
sedentary  life ; damp  marshy  habita- 
tions; uncleanliness;  frequent  transi- 
tions from  heat  to  cold.  On  the  other 
hand,  observing  to  regulate  the  action 
of  the  bowels  with  the  mildest  laxa- 
tives ; and  the  administration  of  bark, 
either  alone  or  conjoined  with  the 
tincture  of  mur  iated  guaiacum  do  good. 
Alterative  medicines,  and  especially 
iEthiops  mineral,  from  half  a grain  to 
twenty  grains  in  the  day,  taken  for  a 
few  weeks  uninterruptedly ; lime-water, 
in  broth  or  gruel,  at  first  in  the  dose  of 
three  ounces  at  breakfast,  and  afterwards 
the  same  quantity,  twice  daily  for  a 
few  months,  uniformly  adhering  to  a 
good  regimen  in  diet;  may  tend  much 
to  abbreviate  the  duration  of  this  ob- 
stinate species  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Ware  has  found,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  the 
sal  polychrest  of  the  Edinb.  Dis- 
pensatory, to  each  dose  of  bark,  suf- 
fices to  keep  the  bowels  in  a regular 
state,  when  there  is  a tendency  to 
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costiveness.  In  some  cases,  in  which 
there  was  little  appearance  of  inflam- 
mation, this  gentleman  found  the  eye- 
lids so  relaxed,  and  the  eyes  so  irritable, 
that  children  would  not  open  their 
eyes,  even  in  the  darkest  room.  In 
some  such  relaxed  cases,  very  benefi- 
cial effects  were  produced  by  adminis- 
tering internally  small  doses  of  opium, 
night  and  morning,  to  abate  the  irri- 
tability. Sea-bathing  is  alwrays  ser- 
viceable in  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and 
probably  the  mere  residence  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  the  respiration  of  the 
sea-air,  may  bring  about  some  of  those 
advantages  which  have  been  exclu- 
sively attributed  to  bathing.  Friction 
of  the  body  with  a flesh-brush  or  flan- 
nel, should  be  employed  morning  and 
evening. 

With  regard  to  topical  applications, 
those  of  a soft  relaxing  kind  prove  in- 
jurious, as  also  retirement  into  dark 
situations.  Slightly  astringent  eye-wa- 
ters, the  Tutty  ointment,  and  the 
diluted  citron  ointment,  are  proper 
when  there  are  excoriations  upon  the 
eyelids,  and  when,  from  their  occa- 
sional adhesion  to  each  other,  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  sebaceous 
glands  secrete  an  acrimonious  fluid. 
Mr.  Ware  has  also  found  that  one 
drop  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  dropped 
into  the  eye,  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  contributes  greatly 
both  to  abate  the  irritability  and  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  relaxed 
vessels.  The  same  gentleman  has  oc- 
casionally mixed  old  verjuice  with 
cold  spring- water,  at  first,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  the  former  to 
six  of  the  latter,  and  increasing'  the 
quantity  of  verjuice,  until  sometimes 
there  has  been  an  equal  quantity  of 
that  and  water.  All  coverings  should 
be  removed  from  the  eyes,  except  a 
shade  of  green  silk,  and  patients 
should  be  gradually  habituated  to  a 
stronger  light.  Good  air  and  exercise 
always  tend  to  improve  scrofulous 
constitutions,  and  thus,  indirectly,  the 
disease  under  consideration.  Scrofula 
often  disappears  spontaneously,  as 
children  approach  the  adult  state,  and 
if  we  only  have  it  in  our  power  to 
check  its  progress  in  the  early  stage  of 
life,  it  seems  to  wear  itself  out  after- 
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wards,  and  whatever  local  effects  it 
may  have  produced  often  disappear. 

As  the  small-pox  inoculation  has 
now  almost  generally  been  abandoned 
by  the  faculty  in  favour  of  the  vaccine 
disease,  there  seems  less  occasion  now 
for  detailing  circumstantially  a very 
obstinate  species  of  ophthalmia,  in- 
duced by  the  former  complaint.  When 
the  small-pox  eruption  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  face,  it  causes  a consider- 
able swelling  of  this  part  of  the  body ; 
the  eyelids  become  tumefied,  the  eyes 
redden,  and  there  ensues  a discharge 
of  a very  thick  adhesive  matter,  which 
agglutinates  the  eyelids  together  ; so 
that  if  no  steps  be  taken,  the  eyes  will 
continue  closed  for  several  days  in 
succession.  The  matter  confined  be- 
tween the  eyelids  and  the  globe  of  the 
eye  being  perhaps  of  an  irritating 
quality,  and  injurious  from  the  pres- 
sure it  occasions  on  the  surrounding 
parts,  seems  capable  of  exciting  ulce- 
ration of  the  cornea,  and  even  of 
irremediably  destroying  vision.  When 
the  pustules  of  the  small-pox  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  have  suppurated, 
they  cicatrize  5 but  those  which  hap- 
pen within  the  margin  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  eyelids,  are  prevented  from 
healing  by  the  diseased  secretion, 
which  is  then  secreted  from  the  glands 
of  the  eyelids,  and  such  ulcers  result 
as  will  sometimes  last  for  several  years, 
and  even  during  life,  if  unremedied 
by  art.  After  the  employment  of  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  should  the 
disease,  when  treated  with  topical  as- 
tringents and  corroborants,  yet  baffle 
the  efforts  of  the  surgeon,  setons  in 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  kept  open  for  a 
long  while,  prove  one  of  the  most 
useful  remedies.  Scarpa  has  experi- 
enced much  advantage  from  giving 
every  morning  and  evening,  to  a child 
ten  years  old,  a pill  containing  one 
grain  of  cal  omel,  one  grain  of  the  golden 
sulphur  of  antimony,  and  four  grains  of 
hemlock  in  powder.  It  is  obvious,  that 
such  a potent  alterative,  if  ever  ser- 
viceable in  this  case,  will  soon  evince 
its  efficacy,  nor  -would  it  be  justifiable 
to  sport  with  the  patient’s  constitu- 
tion by  continuing  its  use  beyond  a 
certain  period,  unless  sanctioned  by 


evident  signs  of  its  salutary  effects  on 
the  disease  of  the  eyes. 

When  great  irritability  prevails,  a 
mixture  of  three -drachms  of  the  anti- 
monial  wine,  and  one  drachm  of  the 
tincture  of  opium,  given  in  doses  of 
five  or  six  drops,  in  any  convenient 
vehicle,  and  at  the  same  time,  apply- 
ing externally  the  vapours  of  the 
compound  spirit  of  ammonia  to  the  eye, 
constitute  an  excellent  plan  of  treat- 
ment. In  other  cases,  saturnine  col- 
lyria,  with  a little  camphorated  spirit 
of  wine,  or  white  wine,  in  which  a lit- 
tle sugar  is  dissolved,  tincture  of  opium, 
Janin’s  ointment,  &c.  avail  most. 
This  treatment  is  also  applicable  to 
the  chronic  ophthalmia  from  measles. 

When  inveterate  ulcers  remain  up- 
on the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  the  disease 
may  then  be  regarded  as  the  psor- 
ophthalmia,  described  by  Mr.  Ware, 
and  will  demand  the  same  method  of 
cure. 

VENEREAL  CHRONIC  OPHTHALMIA. 

Mr.  Hunter  entertains  doubts  whether 
any  inflammations  of  the  eyes  are 
syphilitic,  and  he  appears  to  build  his 
opinion  upon  two  circumstances ; one 
is,  that  if  such  cases  be  venereal,  the 
disease  is  very  different  from  what  it 
is  when  it  attacks  other  parts,  and  is 
attended  with  more  pain  than  vene- 
real inflammation  arising  from  an  af- 
fection of  the  constitution : the  second 
is,  that  he  never  saw  these  cases  at- 
tended with  such  ulceration  as  oc- 
curs when  the  complaint  invades  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  tongue. 

In  regard  to  the  first  circumstances, 
we  can  accurately  state,  that  in  several 
cases,  reputed  to  have  been  venereal 
ophthalmia,  which  we  have  seen  in 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  the  pain 
was  by  no  means  severe,  or  the  chief 
part  of  the  malady.  The  disorder 
seemed  rather  to  consist  in  an  impair- 
ment of  vision,  with  here  and  there 
little  distinct  plexuses  of  dilated  blood- 
vessels. If  the  pain  should  be  ac- 
tually more  severe  than  that  accom- 
panying other  local  symptoms  of  lues 
venerea,  will  not  the  natural  sensi- 
bility of  the  eye  satisfactorily  explain 
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this  semblance  of  a well-marked  dis- 
ease deviating  from  its  determinate 
character  ? In  support  of  this  obser- 
vation, may  we  not  remark,  that  the 
progress  of  a venereal  bubo  in  the 
groin  causes  greater  pain  than  the  for- 
mation of  a node  on  the  ulna  or  tibia? 

As  to  the  second  reason  for  sup- 
posing no  inflammations  of  the  eyes 
are  truly  venereal,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive.  Syphilis  does 
not  seem  invariably  to  produce  ulce- 
ration, where  it  invades  the  human 
frame,  and  in  the  bones,  indeed,  it 
would  rather  seem  in  general  to  give 
rise  to  a process  of  a directly  different 
tendency,  namely,  the  formation  of 
nodes ; nor  does  it,  according  to  Mr. 
Hunter’s  own  sentiments,  produce  ul- 
ceration upon  mucous  membranes. 
Scarpa  says,  the  venereal  ophthalmia 
is  peculiar  in  not  discovering  manifest 
signs  of  inflammation,  stealing  on 
clandestinely  without  much  uneasi- 
ness. It  afterwards  relaxes  the  vessels 
of  the  surface  of  the  eye  and  lining 
of  the  eyelids,  and  changes  the  secre- 
tion of  Meibomius’s  glands.  In  time  it 
causes  ulceration  of  the  margins  of  the 
_ eyelids ; the  eyelashes  fall  off,  and  the 
cornea  grows  opaque.  In  the  worst 
stage  it  excites  itching  in  the  eyes, which 
is  exasperated  at  night,  and  abates 
in  violence  towards  morning,  as  do  al- 
most all  the  effects  of  syphilis.  It 
never  attains  the  state  of  chemosis. 

In  a few  cases,  which  have  fallen 
under  our  observation,  the  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla  with  small  doses  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  have  constant- 
ly improved  the  condition  of  the 
eye,  and  when  taken  for  a sufficient 
time,  have  cured  the  disease.  We  do 
not  mean  to  assert,  that  these  instances 
were  unequivocally  venereal  ophthal- 
mias, we  can  only  say  that  they  were 
reputed  to  be  such,  and  yielded  to  the 
above  medicines.  In  some  cases, 
mezereon  guaiacum  and  mercurial 
frictions  might  be  tried;  and  we  be- 
lieve, in  all  cases,  the  use  of  a colly- 
rium,  containing  corrosive  sublimate, 
as  Scarpa  recommends,  would  assist 
the  operation  of  internal  medicines  in 
the  cure  of  the  disease.  When  the 
eyelids  are  ulcerated,  the  citron 
ointment,  weakened  at  first  by 


the  addition  of  twice  or  thrice  its 
quantity  of  hog’s  lard,  is  the  best 
topical  application. 


A CONCISE  PAPER  ON  OPH- 
THALMIA, OR  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  EYES. 


CAUSES. 

External  injuries  frequently  occa- 
sion this  disease;  as  blows,  bruises, 
burns,  &c.  It  is  sometimes  the  con- 
sequence of  dust,  quick-lime,  hair,  or 
other  irritating  substances,  getting  into 
the  eyes;  the  stoppage  of  customary 
evacuations;  looking  stedfastly  on 
snow,  the  sun,  a clear  fire,  or  any 
bright  object,  may  occasion  this  ma- 
lady. Strong  light,  especially  a sud- 
den transition  from  extreme  darkness 
to  extreme  light,  will  often  have  the 
same-effect. 

Sitting  up  late,  immoderate  reading 
or  writing  by  candle-light,  drinking 
spirituous  liquors,  and  excess  of  ve- 
nery,  ^re  prejudicial  to  the  eyes. — 
The  acrid  fumes  of  metals  and  of 
several  kinds  of  fuel  are  also  detri- 
mental. A venereal  taint,  or  a scro- 
fulous or  gouty  habit  will  sometimes 
occasion  an  inflammation  in  the  eyes. 
A hurt  occasioned  by  the  hairs  in  the 
eyelids  turning  inwards,  may  produce 
fehe  same  effect. 

Ophthalmia  is  sometimes  epidemic, 
especially  after  Avet  seasons,  and  proves 
infectious  to  those  who  inhabit  the 
same  house  with  the  patient.  A moist 
air,  sharp  cold  winds,  damp  houses, 
&c.  may  produce  this  disease.  It 
may  also  be  occasioned  by  the  small- 
pox, measles,  scrofula,  or  phrenitis. 
Inflammation  of  the  eyes  may  also 
be  the  consequence  of  morbid  acri- 
mony existing  in  the  system, 

SYMPTOMS. 

This  disease  is  attended  with  a fulness 
of  the  vessels  of  the  eye,  redness,  vio- 
lent intense  pain,  especially  upon 
moving  the  ball  of  the  eye,  a sensation 
of  something  sharp  having  got  within 
the  eyelids,  an  effusion  of  tears,  and 
an  inability  to  bear  the  light.  When 
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the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  the  in- 
flammation occupies  the  greatest  part 
of  the  eye,  it  sometimes  brings  on 
head-ache,  fever,  and  delirium. 

A slight  inflammation,  especially 
from  an  external  cause,  is  easily  cured  5 
but  when  it  is  violent,  and  continues 
long,  it  often  leaves  the  specks  on 
the  eyes,  or  dimness  of  sight,  and 
sometimes  produces  total  blindness. 

REGIMEN. 

All  heating,  spirituous,  and  aromatic 
food  must  be  avoided ; a cooling  li- 
quid diet  will  be  necessary.  The  pa- 
tient’s food  should  consist  chiefly  of 
mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and 
gruels:  his  drink  may  consist  of  balm- 
tea,  barley-water,  whey,  &c. 

The  patient’s  apartment  must  be 
darkened,  or  the  eyes  shaded  from 
the  light  and  all  glaring  objects,  by 
means  of  a cover.  He  should  not  be 
permitted  to  look  at  a candle,  the  fire, 
or  any  luminous  object.  He  must  be 
kept  quiet,  avoid  smoke,  and  encou- 
rage sleep  as  much  as  possible. 

The  defending  of  the  eyes  from  the 
light  is  a circumstance  of  no  small 
importance.-  The  diseased  eye,  how- 
ever closely  secluded  from  light,  will 
always  be  injured  by  the  action  of 
light  on  the  sound  eye:  since  each 
eye  will  sympathize  with  the  other 
in  all  its  motions.  The  patient  should 
therefore,  as  already  observed,  confine 
himself  to  a dark  room. 

CURE. 

Bleed  according  to  the  strength  and 
quickness  of  the  pulse.  Besides  taking 
blood  from  the  arm,  leeches  may  be 
applied  to  the  external  angles  of  the 
eyes.  As  soon  as  the  blood  is  taken 
away,  opening  and  diluting  medicines 
should  be  givem  The  patient  may 
take  a dose  of  Glauber’s  salts  and  cream 
of  tartar  every  second  or  third  day, 
or  a decoction  of  tamarinds  with  senna. 
Should  these  be  found  disagreeable, 
gentle  doses  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  or 
any  other  mild  purgative,  will  answer 
the  same  purpose.  The  patient  at  the 
same  time  must  drink  freely  of  water- 
gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any  other  weak 
diluting  liquor.  He  should  also,  at 


bed -time,  take  a large  draught  of  very- 
weak  wine-whey,  to  promote  per- 
spiration. The  feet  and  legs  of  the 
patient  may  be  placed  in  moderately 
warm  water  every  night,  and  his  head 
may  be  shaved  twice  or  thrice  a week, 
and  afterwards  washed  in  cold  water. 

A blister,  when  applied  to  relieve 
inflammation  in  the  eyes,  is  most  ef- 
fectual when  laid  upon  the  fore  part 
of  the  head,  and  kept  open  several 
days ; — apply  the  blister  from  the 
crown  to  the  forehead,  having  first 
shaved  the  part. 

A seton  between  the  shoulders  has 
often  produced  very  extraordinary  ef- 
fects in  this  disease ; it  has  even  re- 
stored the  sight  of  patients  who  have 
been  blind  for  a considerable  time. 

As  an  external  remedy,  the  vegeto- 
mineral-water  of  Goulard  is  almost 
the  only  one  needful ; begin  with  it 
very  mild,  and  increase  its  strength 
so  as  to  avoid  irritation.  Whether 
inflammations  are  phlegmonous,  scro- 
fulous, cancerous,  erysipelatous,  from 
bruises,  &c.  this  water  is  of  singular 
efficacy. 

When  the  inflammation  is  deep, 
violent,  and  dangerous,  the  eye  being 
almost  deprived  of  sight  and  sensi- 
bility, happy  effects  have  been  found 
from  the  use  of  warm  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine,  mixed  with  the  Peru- 
vian balsam.  Weak  solutions  of  cam- 
phor abate  these  inflammations;  but 
a free  use  of  it  increases  them.  Dr. 
Kirkland  recommends  a small  quan- 
tity of  Glauber’s  salts,  in  fine  powder, 
to  be  blown  into  the  inflamed  eye; 
he  observes,  that  at  first  the  inflam- 
mation seems  to  be  increased  by  it, 
but' soon  a discharge  of  lymph  follows, 
and  the  next  day  inflammation  is 
much  abated  or  gone. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the 
eyes  are  intolerable,  a poultice  may 
be  applied  of  bread  and  milk,  softened 
with  sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter;  and 
they  may  be  bathed  with  luke- 
warm milk  and  water  in  the  morning. 
If  the  patient  cannot  sleep,  he  may 
take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  lau- 
danum, or  two  spoonfuls  of  the  syrup 
of  poppies,  over  night,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
or  the  violence  of  the  symptoms. 
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Opium  is  said  by  some  not  to  ease 
pain  in  the  eye;  but  that  this  symp- 
tom is  relieved  by  the  external  use  of 
aloes ; however,  it  is  clear  from  expe- 
rience, that  small  quantities  of  opium, 
mixed  with  any  cooling  liniment, 
speedily  abates  inflammation  in  this 
organ. 

When  a corroding  acrimony  is  ob- 
served in  the  humour  that  is  dis- 
charged, the  eye  may  now  and  then  be 
washed  with  a thin  solution  of  gum 
arabic,  or  the  mucilage  of  quince-seeds. 

If  the  eye  remains  very  weak  after 
this  inflammation  abates,  the  best  ap- 
plications are,  the  alum  curd,  which 
may  be  spread  thin  on  a rag,  and  ap- 
plied over  the  eyes  every  night ; and 
a solution  of  alum  in  the  proportion 
of  a drachm  to  half  a pint  of  water, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  white  of 
one  egg ; and  to  finish  the  cure,  the 
patient  may  bathe  in  the  sea. 

Dr.  Buchan  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing method,  viz.  “ After  the  in- 
flammation is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes  still 
remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may 
be  bathed  every  night  and  morning 
with  cold  water  and  a little  brandy, 
six  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter.  A method  should  be  contrived 
by  which  the  eye  can  be  quite  im- 
mersed in  the  brandy  and  water, 
where  it  should  be  kept  for  some  time. 
I have  generally  found  this,  or  cold 
water  and  vinegar,  as  good  a strength- 
ener  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  most 
celebrated  collyriums.” 

A gouty  ophthalmia,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  requires  that  the  gout, 
if  possible,  be  brought  into  the  ex- 
tremities, and  then  the  disorder  in  the 
eye  immediately  disappears ; if  the  in- 
flammation is  violent,  bleed,  purge 
with  aloetics,  and  wash  the  eye  with  a 
mixture  of  warm  water  two  parts,  and 
brandy  one  part.  When  a translation 
of  rheumatic  matter  from  the  hip,  or 
elsewhere,  is  the  cause,  blisters  may 
be  applied  to  or  near  the  part  whence 
the  rheumatism  receded,  a seton  may 
be  fixed  under  the  lower  jaw,  and 
the  bark  with  guaicum  may  be  given. 

The  ophthalmia  subsequent  to  blows 
on  the  head,  by  which  the  meninges 
are  hurt,  is  a sign  of  death.  When 
at  the  beginning  of  the  small- pox  this 


disorder  is  attendant,  the  consequence 
is  generally  fatal.  When  attended 
with  long  and  violent  head-aches, 
blindness  is  to  be  feared.  When  an 
ophthalmia  is  an  original  disease, 
when  the  temples  ache,  the  forehead 
itches,  and  the  body  perspires  at 
night,  there  is  danger  even  of  life. 

If  an  inflammation  of  the  eye  pro- 
ceeds from  a scrofulous  habit,  it  often 
proves  very  obstinate.  The  patient’s 
diet,  in  this  case,  must  not  be  too  low, 
and  he  may  be  permitted  to  drink 
negus,  or  now  and  then  a glass  of 
wine.  The  most  proper  medicine  is 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  given  in  substance,  or  thus  pre- 
pared : — 

Boil  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder, 
with  two  drachms  of  Winter’s  bark, 
in  a quart  of  water  till  reduced  to  a 
pint;  when  nearly  boiled  enough, 
add  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice  root 
sliced.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  let  the 
patient  take  two,  three,  or  four  spoons- 
ful, according  to  his  age,  three  or 
four  times  a day ; and  this  medicine 
generally  requires  to  be  continued  for 
a considerable  length  of  time  to  pro- 
duce any  lasting  effects. 

Dr.  Cheyne  says,  “ That  iEthiops 
mineral  never  fails  in  obstinate  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes,  even  scrofu- 
lous ones,  if  given  in  a sufficient  dose, 
and  duly  persisted  in.”  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this,  and  other  preparations 
of  mercury,  may  be  of  singular  use  in 
ophthalmias  of  long  continuance ; but 
they  should  be  administered  with  great 
caution,  and  by  persons  of  skill. 

Persons  who  are  liable  to  frequent 
returns  of  this  disease  should  constant- 
ly have  an  issue  in  one  or  both  arms ; 
they  will  also  find  bleeding  or  purg- 
ing very  beneficial  in  the  spring  and 
autumn. 

Much  injury  is  often  done  by  ex- 
ternal applications  in  this  disease ; 
almost  every  person  pretends  to  be 
possessed  of  an  infall iable  remedy  for 
soie  eyes,  and  those  who  labour  under 
such  a calamity  eagerly  adopt  any 
mode  of  treatment  which  comes  so 
strongly  recommended,  as  those  per- 
nicious eye- waters  and  ointments  gene- 
rally are.  They  try  one  experiment, 
then  another ; and  continue  to  be 
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misled  by  ignorant,  though  perhaps 
well-meaning  individuals,  till  they 
suffer  severely  for  their  credulity. 
Sight  is  too  valuable  to  be  trifled  with ! 

To  prevent  inflammation  in  the 
eyes,  the  following  cautions  should  be 
observed.  When  they  are  disposed  to 
be  easily  inflamed,  a long  and  earnest 
exercise  of  them  should  be  avoided ; 
highly  illuminated  and  vivid  subjects 
should  be  viewed  as  little  as  possible; 
and  even  long  poring  on  duller  sub- 
jects should  be  avoided.  Acrid  fumes 
and  vapours,  particularly  the  smoke 
of  tobacco,  &c.  are  hurtful. 

Children  who  have  by  too  much 
indulgence  acquired  an  obstinate  and 
untoward  disposition,  frequently  ag- 
gravate this  disease,  and  perhaps  oc- 
casion a distressful  termination  of  it. 
“ The  inflamed  eye,”  says  Mr.  Par- 
kinson, “ from  which  every  stimulus 
should  be  abstracted  as  carefully  as 
possible,  is  by  fretting  kept  continually 
suffused  with  briny  tears.  To  be  con- 
vinced how  much  injury  this  must 
occasion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recol- 
lect, that  redness  and  tenderness  of 
the  eyes  and  eyelids  are  effects  which 
always  succeed  to  this  mode  of  ex- 
pressing distress.  Children  who  are 
not  under  due  restraint,  will  also  al- 
ways considerably  aggravate  the  evils 
under  which  they  suffer,  by  constantly 
rubbing  the  inflamed  eye  with  their 
hands;  a practice  which  children  of 
this  description  generally  have  re- 
course to,  expecting  thereby  to  re- 
move the  pain  and  inconvenience 
they  suffer.” 

He  farther  intimates,  that  blindness 
is  not  unfrequently  the  consequence 
of  parents  losing,  by  their  mismanage- 
ment, the  necessary  sway  over  the 
minds  of  their  children.  Children 
thus  imprudently  educated,  are  much 
more  exposed  to  accidents  than  others, 
in  consequence  of  the  little  attention 
they  generally  pay  to  the  directions 
and  remonstrances  of  their  attendants. 
From  the  unconquerable  temper  of  a 
child,  his  sufferings  are  frequently  re- 
doubled, and  the  mind  of  the  too  in- 
dulgent parent  more  cruelly  tormented. 
By  ill-applied  tenderness  the  critical 
minute  is  often  allowed  to  pass,  in 
which,  by  some  trifling  operation, 
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accompanied  with  a little  temporary 
increase  of  pain,  certain  relief  might 
have  been  obtained. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  small- 
pox, when  a troublesome  heat  and 
itching  takes  place,  if  a child  is  with- 
out patience,  his  little  nails  are  em- 
ployed to  overpower  the  irritation  of 
the  skin,  and  with  such  vehemence 
that  the  skin  becomes  more  inflamed, 
and  the  number  of  pustules  must  be 
considerably  multiplied.  When  such 
an  event  is  apprehended,  parents  must 
not  rely  on  the  most  vigilant  attention 
of  the  nurse  for  the  prevention,  for  in 
a moment,  whilst  her  head  is  turned, 
the  mischief  may  be  accomplished. 
Something  should  therefore  be  con- 
trived to  secure  the  hands  of  the  child,, 
and  render  their  approach  to  the  face 
impossible.  This  step  the  too  fond 
parent  will  perhaps  object  to,  because 
the  little  sufferer’s  distress  is  for  a short 
time  increased ; he  struggles  indeed 
for  a while,  but  when  he  finds  his 
exertions  ineffectual,  he  tamely  yields 
to  his  confinement.  Children,  even 
of  violent  dispositions,  frequently  sub- 
mit to  this  species  of  coercion  with  a 
becoming  grace. 


ANATOMY  OF  THE  EYE. 


To  form  an  idea  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  eye,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish them  into  those  which  com- 
pose its  globe,  and  those  w'hich  cover 

Every  one  knows  that  the  eye  is 
situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  head, 
called  the  orbit,  whose  figure  resem- 
bles that  of  a cone.  It  is  covered 
anteriorly  by  the  eyelids,  above  which 
we  see  the  eyebrows,  which  are  formed 
of  several  hairs  placed  obliquely ; the 
skin  which  supports  them  appears 
thicker  than  that  on  the  rest  of  the 
visage.  The  head  of  the  eyebrows 
is  that  portion  which  is  next  to  the 
nose,  and  their  opposite  extremity  is 
called  their  tail. 

The  eyelids  are  two  elongations  of 
the  skin,  bordered  at  their  extremities 
with  a cartilage  called  the  tarsus, 
(plural  tarsi,)  and  covered  in  all  their 
extent  with  the  muscles  which  serve 
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to  move  them.  The  parts  where  the 
eyelids  unite  are  called  the  angles  of 
the  eye.  They  are  also  called  can- 
th uses, —the  canthus  major  or  internus 
is  that  next  the  nose,  and  the  canthus 
minor  or  externus  is  that  on  the  op- 
posite side. 

At  the  edge  of  every  eyelid  we 
find  a row  of  small  and  pretty  stiff 
hairs,  crooked  in  a particular  manner, 
and  commonly  called  the  eyelashes.  In 
the  thickness  of  the  tarsal  vessels  we 
find  several  small  sebacious  glands, 
whose  excretory  ducts  open  at  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids.  These  are  called 
ciliary  glands,  or  the  glands  of  Mei- 
bomius. 

We  generally  reckon  but  two  mus- 
cles for  the  eyelids;  namely,  one  to 
raise  the  superior  eyelid,  called  the 
elevator  proprius,  and  one  to  bring 
both  the  eyelids  together,  called  the 
orbicularis. 

The  elevator  has  its  fixed  adhesion 
at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  its 
moveable  adhesion  at  the  edges  of  the 
orbit:  the  orbicular  muscle  has  its 
fixed  adhesions  at  the  edges  of  the 
orbit,  and  its  moveable  adhesions  at 
the  two  eyelids.  This  muscle  near 
the  great  canthus  forms  a pretty  con- 
siderable tendon,  to  the  section  of 
which  some  have  improperly  ascribed 
the  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which 
sometimes  succeeds  the  operation  for 
the  fistula  lachrvmalis,  this  inflam- 
mation being  only  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  the  skin  which  forms 
the  union  of  the  eyelids. 

The  globe  of  the  eye  is  joined  to 
the  eyelids  by  a slender  and  trans- 
parent membrane,  called  the  con- 
junctiva, and  vulgarly  termed  the 
white  of  the  eye.  This  membrane 
adheres  by  one  of  its  extremities  to 
the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  and 
by  the  other  to  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids. It  also  adheres  in  its  middle 
part  to  the  edges  of  the  orbit.  It 
lines  the  whole  internal  part  of  the 
eyelids,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  coat 
of  the  eye,  called  the  cornea  opaca, 
which  is  covered,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards shew,  with  the  aponeuroses  of 
the  recti  muscles  of  this  organ. 

Above  the  globe  of  the  eye,  near 
the  canthus  minor,  we  find  a con- 


glomorate  gland  called  lachrymal, 
whose  excretory  ducts,  having  passed 
through  the  conjunctiva,  discharge 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  the  la- 
chrymal lymph,  which  afterwards 
passes  into  two  apertures  which  are 
at  the  canthus  major  on  the  edges 
of  the  eyelids.  These  apertures,  called 
lachrymal  points,  correspond  to  two 
ducts  which  discharge  themselves 
into  one  which  is  common  to  them, 
and  this  communicates  with  a bag 
called  the  lachrymal  sac,  situated 
at  the  great  canthus  of  the  eye,  in 
a small  fossa  formed  at  the  edge  of 
the  orbit,  in  the  os  unguis  and  the 
os  maxillare,  and  concealed  in  part  by 
the  tendon  of  the  orbicular  muscle. — 
The  lachrymal  sac  corresponds  to  a 
membranous  duct  also  called  lachry- 
mal. This  duct  is  lodged  in  the 
nasal  canal,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  nose  immediately  behind  the  in- 
ferior horn  or  lamina.  We  observe 
that  the  orifice  of  this  duct  towards 
the  nose  is  very  narrow,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  duct  is  oblique,  running 
from  before  backwards. 

In  the  great  canthus  we  also  find  a 
red  body,  called  caruncula  laehry- 
malis,  which  is  glandular,  and  fur- 
nishes a humour  like  that  which  the 
ciliary  glands  separate.  In  the  same 
part  we  also  discover  a small  semi- 
lunar folding  formed  by  the  conjunc- 
tiva. 

Between  the  orbit  and  the  globe 
of  the  eye  we  find  its  muscles,  vessels, 
and  a quantity  of  fat.  The  muscles 
of  the  eye  are  distinguished  into  the 
recti  and  obliqui.  The  recti  are  di- 
vided into  elevator,  depressor,  adduc- 
tor, and  abductor.  The  obliqui  are 
divided  into  major  and  minor.  The 
recti  have  their  fixed  adhesions  at  the 
circumference  of  the  foramen  opti- 
cum,  and  their  moveable  adhesion  at 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  cornea  opaca, 
by  flat  tendons  or  aponeuroses,  which 
unite  with  each  other,  and  by  this 
means  form  the  aponeurotic  membrane, 
which  properly  constitutes  the  white 
of  the  eye. 

The  obliquus  major  has  its  fixed 
adhesion  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit, 
afterwards  passes  its  tendon  through 
a cartilaginous  ring  called  trochlea, 
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situated  near  the  canthus  major  at 
the  superior  edge  of  the  orbit,  and 
terminates  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  globe.  The  obliquus  minor  has 
its  fixed  adhesion  at  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  orbit,  near  the  canthus  major, 
and  its  moveable  adhesion  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  globe. 

The  eye  receives  its  arteries  from 
the  carotids,  and  its  veins  run  to  the 
jugulars.  As  for  the  nerves,  besides  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  pairs,  which 
it  receives  entirely,  it  also  receives  a 
portion  of  the  fifth  and  sixth. 

The  globe  of  the  eye  is  composed 
of  membranes  and  humours.  The 
membranes  are  distinguished  into  com- 
mon and  proper.  The  common  are 
the  cornea,  the  uvea,  and  the  retina. 
The  proper  are  the  arachnoidea  and 
vitrea.  The  humours  are  three,  name- 
ly, the  aqueous,  the  crystalline,  and 
the  vitreous. 

The  cornea  includes  all  the  parts 
which  compose  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
This  membrane  is  transparent  ante- 
riorly, and  opaque  in  the  rest  of  the 
extent.  Its  transparent  portion  is 
called  cornea  transparens,  and  its 
opaque  portion  cornea  opaca  or  scle- 
rotica. 

The  second  membrane,  called  cho- 
roides,  is  perforated  before  with  a 
round  hole  called  the  pupil,  whose 
external  circumference  is  of  different 
colours,  for  which  reason  it  is  called 
iris.  The  pupil  is  dilated  or  con- 
tracted according  to  the  lightness  or 
darkness  of  places,  and  the  nearness 
or  distance  of  objects.  These  motions 
of  dilatation  and  contraction  depend 
on  various  fibres  found  in  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  t he  iris,  some  of  which 
are  circular  and  others  longitudinal. 

Several  anatomists  give  the  name 
of  uvea  to  this  portion  of  the  choroides, 
and  they  give  the  name  of  choroides 
to  the  rest  of  this  membrane.  In 
the  union  of  these  two  portions  or 
membranes,  we  observe  externally  a 
whitish  circle  about  a line  and  a half 
broad,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
ligamentum  ciliare,  to  which  the  edge 
of  the  sclerotica  closely  adheres  at  its 
union  with  the  transparent  cornea. 

The  portion  of  the  choroides  from 
the  ligamentum  ciliare  to  the  optic 


nerve,  is  composed  of  two  fine  la- 
minae, the  internal  of  which,  called 
the  membrane  of  Ruysch,  is  covered 
with  a blackish  humour.  This  la- 
mina arriving  opposite  to  the  ciliary 
ligament,  seems  to  form  several  ra- 
diated foldings,  called  the  ciliary 
productions  or  processes.  These  fold- 
ings are  received  into  so  many  fur- 
rows or  grooves,  formed  in  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  vitrea  joining  the 
crystalline. 

The  third  membrane  is  called  the 
retina,  which  lines  the  internal  surface 
of  the  membrane  of  Ruysch,  and  ad- 
vances to  the  crystalline,  where  it 
terminates.  It  appears  to  be  only  a 
whitish  and  almost  transparent  matter, 
nearly  resembling  a moistened  wafer; 
but  being  washed  in  water,  it  appears 
to  be  a very  fine  web,  with  its  vessels. 
It  is  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  most  physicians  look 
upon  it  as  the  immediate  organ  of 
sight. 

The  humours  of  the  eyes  are  three : — 
The  first,  or  anterior,  is  called  aqueous, 
which  possesses  the  space  between  the 
cornea  transparens  and  the  iris,  and 
that  which  is  said  to  be  found  between 
the  posterior  part  of  the  iris  and  the 
crystalline,  which  spaces  are  called 
chambers,  and  are  distinguished  into 
anterior  and  posterior. 

The  second  humour  is  called  crys- 
talline, which  is  situated  immediately 
after  the  aqueous  humours,  behind  the 
iris  and  opposite  to  the  pupil.  Its 
figure  is  lenticular,  and  its  consistence 
is  pretty  firm.  Some  anatomists  think 
that  this  transparent  humour  is  in- 
cluded in  a particular  covering,  called 
arachnoide ; but  it  has  been  observed, 
that  the  particular  sac  which  includes 
the  crystalline,  is  a continuation  of 
the  membrane  of  the  humor  vitreus. 

The  third  humour,  called  vitreous, 
is  concave  in  its  anterior  part;  and 
in  this  cavity,  (commonly  called  the 
collet  of  the  vitreous  humour,)  the 
posterior  convexity  of  the  crystalline 
is  received.  The  membrane  in  which 
this  humour  is  contained,  forms  several 
cellules  and  a particular  sac  to  lodge 
the  crystalline. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  uses 
of  these  parts.  The  eye  is  defended 
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from  external  injuries,  not  only  by 
the  bony  cavity  in  which  it  is  in- 
cluded, but  also  by  the  two  eyelids, 
whose  edges  are  always  stretched  by 
the  tarsal  cartilages,  which  renders 
their  union  the  closer.  Mr.  Winslow 
has  observed,  that  these  cartilages  only 
unite  by  their  external  edges,  leaving 
in  the  rest  of  their  thickness  a trian- 
gular space,  along  which  the  lachry- 
mal lymph  has  the  liberty  of  passing 
during  sleep,  to  reach  the  lachrymal 
points.  The  lachrymal  lymph,  which 
continually  moistens  the  fore  part  of 
the  eye,  defends  the  cornea  transparens 
from  the  impressions  of  the  air,  and 
this  lymph  afterwards  passes  into  the 
nose  by  means  of  the  lachrymal  points 
and  the  ducts  which  correspond  to 
them,  unless  these  passages  are  closed 
up  or  obstructed ; for  in  such  a case, 
this  lymph  runs  down  the  cheeks  and 
occasions  a drivelling. 

The  use  of  the  hairs  on  the  eye- 
lids is,  when  we  are  awake,  to  stop 
the  small  bodies  which  fluctuate  in 
the  air,  and  which  might  tarnish  the 
cornea  transparens;  and  the  use  of 
the  hairs  on  the  eyebrows  is  to  mo- 
derate the  impression  of  too  great  a 
light. 

As  for  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  they 
serve  in  general  to  turn  it  differently 
to  the  objects  we  look  at,  which  they 
perform  the  more  easily  because  the 
round  figure  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
the  softness  of  the  fat  which  surrounds 
it,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  nerves 
and  all  the  vessels  which  retain  it, 
greatly  dispose  it  to  yield  to  the  small- 
est action  of  its  muscles.  As  for  their 
particular  use,  that  of  the  musculi 
recti  is  partly  indicated  by  the  dif- 
ferent names  they  have  received,  and 
that  of  the  obliqui  is  principally  to 
counterbalance  the  action  of  the  recti, 
and  to  serve  as  a support  to  the  globe 
while  these  last  act. 

As  for  the  membranes  of  the  eye, 
their  use  is  to  contain  the  humours, 
and  that  of  the  humours  is  to  change 
the  directions  of  light  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  re  unite  them  on  the  retina, 
there  to  make  impressions  capable  of 
exciting  the  sensation  called  sight. 

Physicians  look  upon  the  light  as  a 
particular  agitation  of  a very  subtile 
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and  fine  matter,  different  from  the  air 
which  is  diffused  in  the  spaces  between 
objects  and  us.  This  matter  receives 
its  agitation  from  luminous  bodies, 
such  as  the  sun,  lighted  candles,  &c. 
whose  parts  are  supposed  in  a very 
great  motion. 

We  know  that  the  parts  which 
compose  the  light  run  in  a right  line 
from  objects  to  our  eyes,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  parts  thus  propelled  is 
called  a ray. 

We  are  to  conceive, — First,  That 
from  every  point  of  an  object,  whe- 
ther enlightened  or  luminous,  an  in- 
finite number  of  rays  proceed,  which 
extend  themselves  on  all  sides.  Those 
which  fall  upon  the  portion  of  the 
cornea  which  corresponds  to  the  pu- 
pil, by  their  arrangement  form  a cone, 
whose  point  is  upon  the  object  and 
its  base  on  the  cornea.  Second,  That 
of  those  rays  which  come  from  the 
same  point  of  the  object,  such  as  fall 
obliquely  on  the  cornea  are  refracted, 
inclining  towards  the  ray  of  the  mid- 
dle, in  proportion  as  they  pass  through 
the  different  humours  of  the  eye,  so 
that  they  are  all  re-united  on  the  same 
point  of  the  retina.  These  different 
refractions  of  the  collateral  rays  to  the 
central  one,  depend  on  the  different 
consistence  and  surface  of  the  hu- 
mours of  the  eye. 

This  re-union  of  the  rays  of  light 
(proceeding  from  the  same  point  of 
an  object)  which  is  made  on  the  re- 
tina is  absolutely  necessary,  for  with- 
out this  the  sight  would  be  imperfect, 
as  it  happens  in  those  who  have  the 
crystalline  too  convex,  in  which  the 
rays  unite  before  they  arrive  at  the 
retina,  on  account  of  the  great  con- 
vexity, which  is  the  reason  why  these 
people  are  obliged,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish objects,  to  have  recourse  to 
concave  spectacles,  whose  property  is 
to  scatter  the  rays  of  light  in  such  a 
manner,  that  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cess of  the  convexity  of  the  crystal- 
line, the  rays  only  unite  on  the  retina. 

We  observe  a contrary  disposition 
of  the  crystalline  in  some  subjects. 
This  is  pretty  frequent  in  old  people, 
in  whom  this  transparent  body  having 
lost  some  of  its  convexity,  the  rays 
pass  through  the  retina  without  unit- 
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ing  in  it,  which  is  the  reason  why  such 
persons  see  objects  but  imperfectly, 
unless,  they  use  somewhat  convex 
glasses  to  supply  this  defect  of  the 
crystalline. 

We  may  easily  perceive  that  if  the 
crystalline  loses  its  transparency,  as  it 
generally  happens  in  the  cataract,  the 
rays  of  light  not  being  able  to  pass 
through  it,  will  not  make  on  the  re- 
tina such  impressions  as  will  produce 
sight.  We  also  perceive,  that  not- 
withstanding the  sufficient  impressions 
of  these  rays  on  the  retina,  they  will 
become  useless  for  sight,  if  the  ner- 
vous filaments  which  compose  this 
membrane  are  not  in  a condition  for 
transmitting  these  impressions  to  the 
seat  of  the  soul,  as  it  happens  in 
those  afflicted  with  the  gutta  serena. 


DIFFERENCE  IN  SKULLS  AND 
COUNTENANCES. 


Lavater,  speaking  of  the  difference 
of  skulls  relatively  to  sexes  and  na- 
tions, says,  “ the  skull  of  a Dutchman 
is  more  rounded,  in  every  sense ; the 
bones  of  it  are  broader,  more  uni- 
form, have  fewer  curves,  and  in  gene- 
ral have  the  form  of  an  arch,  less 
flattened  at  the  sides. 

“ The  skull  of  a Calmuc  has  an 
appearance  much  more  rude  and 
coarse ; it  is  flattened  at  the  top,  pro- 
minent at  the  sides,  and  at  the  same 
time  firm  and  compact;  the  face  is 
broad  and  flat. 

“ That  of  the  Ethiopian  is  erect  and 
stiff,  suddenly  narrowed  towards  the 
top,  sharpened  above  the  eyes,  pro- 
jecting below,  elevated  and  globular 
in  the  hinder  part. 

“ The  forehead  of  the  Calmuc  is 
flat  and  low ; that  of  the  Ethiopian 
higher,  and  more  sharpened ; and  in 
Europeans,  the  vault  of  the  hind  head 
is  more  arched  and  rounded,  in  form 
of  a globe,  than  in  the  negro  and  the 
African  in  general.” 

Lavater  gives  us  a plate  with  en- 
gravings of  skulls  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  different  nations. 

“ 1.  That  of  a German.  Every 
thing  about  it  bears  the  impress  of  an 
European  head,  and  it  sensibly  differs 


from  the  three  which  follow.  The 
hinder  part  is  thicker,  the  fore  part 
more  slender;  the  forehead,  better 
arched  than  the  others,  is  neither  too 
straight  nor  too  round. 

“ 2.  Is  the  skull  of  an  East  Indian. 
It  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
first.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  more 
pointed,  the  hind  head  more  shorten- 
ed, the  bones  of  the  jaw  and  the 
whole  face  infinitely  thicker. 

“ 3.  That  of  the  African  differs  from 
both  of  the  preceding  in  the  hind 
head,  which  is  much  narrower,  and 
by  the  size  of  the  bone  which  serves 
for  its  base  ; besides,  the  bone  of  the 
nose  is  too  short,  and  the  sockets  of 
the  teeth  advance  too  much ; hence 
that  little  flat  nose,  and  those  thick 
lips,  which  are  natural  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  Africa.  I am  particularly 
struck  with  the  sensible  disproportion 
between  the  forehead  and  the  rest  of 
the  profile.  That  excepted,  the  arch 
of  the  forehead  considered  by  itself, 
bears  not  that  character  of  stupidity 
which  is  manifest  in  other  parts  of 
the  head.  - 

“4.  The  Nomade  Tartar,  or  Calmuc. 
The  forehead  has  a resemblance  to 
that  of  the  monkey,  not  by  its  situa- 
tion, but  by  its  flatness.  The  orbits 
of  the  eyes  are  very  mbch  sunk,  and 
the  bone  of  the  nose  so  short  and  so 
flat,  that  it  scarcely  projects  beyond 
the  adjoining  bones.  That  of  the 
chin  is  more  pointed  and  prominent, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  small,  that  it 
produces,  in  the  whole,  an  outline 
bending  inward,  the  effect  of  which  is 
very  disagreeable.” 

Again — Lavater  says,  “It  must 
have  been  already  remarked,  that  I 
take  the  system  of  the  bones  as  the 
great  outline  of  man,  the  skull  as  the 
principal  part  of  that  system,  and 
that  I consider  what  is  added  almost 
as  the  colouring  of  this  drawing ; that 
I pay  more  attention  to  the  form  and 
arching  of  the  skull,  as  far  as  I am  ac- 
quainted with  it,  than  all  my  predeces- 
sors ; and  that  I have  considered  this 
most  firm,  least  changeable,  and  far 
best  defined  part  of  the  human  body, 
as  the  foundation  of  the  science  of 
physiognomy.” 

He  asks,  “ Which  are  in  general 
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the  weakest  animals,  and  the  most  re- 
mote from  humanity;  the  most  in- 
capable of  human  ideas  and  sensa- 
tions ? Beyond  all  doubt,  those  which 
in  their  form  least  resemble  man.” 

Lavater  frequently  dwells  upon  the 
forehead,  the  nose,  and  the  chin; 
which  he  conceives  to  be  the  three 
leading  features.  He  asks,  “ What 
care  of  education  can  arch  the  skull 
of  a negro,  like  that  of  a star-conver- 
sant astronomer  ?” 

Speaking  of  the  monkey,  he  says, 
“ Brutal  inferiority  to  man  is  especi- 
ally to  be  sought — in  the  shortness 
of  the  forehead,  which  is  far  from 
having  the  beautiful  proportions  of 
the  human,  and,  accurately  speaking, 
is  no  forehead : a flat  forehead  is  as 
great  a solecism  as  it  would  be  to  say 
a horizontal  perpendicular — in  the 
nose,  small  above,  flat  below,  and 
not  prominent — in  the  descent  from 
the  nose  to  the  mouth,  which  is  near- 
ly as  long  as  the  chin,  or  the  part 
which  corresponds  to  the  chin; — 
whereas,  in  man,  it  has  usually  only 
half  the  length  of  the  chin.  The 
chin  of  man  is  more  projecting;  the 
chin  of  the  monkey  is  so  far  back, 
that  if  a man’s  skull  and  a monkey’s 
be  placed  upon  a table,  resting  on  the 
chin,  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived to  have  any.” 

He  observes,  “ I believe  it  may  be 
received  as  a physiognomical  axiom, 
that  the  more  chm  the  more  man, 
so  long  as  it  bears  a proportion  to 
the  nose ; — 1 speak  not  of  fleshy,  but 
bony  chins.  Hence,  scarcely  any 
beast  viewed  in  front  has  chin.  Hence, 
the  retreating  chin  and  the  retreating 
forehead  generally  accompany  each 
other.  Particularly  visible  in  profile 
is  the  form  and  size  of  the  back  of 
the  head ; how  much  more  lengthened 
and  depressed  than  that  of  the  man 
is  the  monkey’s!  The  angle  formed 
by  the  back  part  of  the  under  jaw 
and  the  line  of  the  bottom  of  the 
head,  is  nearly  a right  one.” 

Professor  Camper  says,  “ From  the 
moment  in  which  I was  in  possession 
of  the  head  of  a negro  and  that  of 
a Calmuc,  I desired  nothing  so  much 
as  to  compare  these  two  heads  with 
that  of  an  European,  and  lo  unite 


with  them  the  head  of  a monkey ; — 
the  result  of  this  comparison  was  a 
discovery,  that  a line  drawn  from  the 
forehead  to  the  upper  lip  would  de- 
monstrate the  difference  betwixt  the 
faces  of  different  nations,  and  likewise 
the  resemblance  between  the  head  of 
a negro  and  that  of  a monkey. — 
Taking  with  great  care  a sketch  of 
each  of  these  faces  upon  an  horizontal 
line,  I traced  the  facial  lines,  following 
the  angles  which  they  made  with  the 
line  horizontal.  As  soon  as  I brought 
the  line  of  the  face  forward,  I had 
the  head  of  an  antique ; if  I inclined 
it  backward,  I had  the  head  of  a 
negro;  a little  farther  back,  it  pre- 
sented the  head  of  a monkey;  still 
farther,  that  of  a dog;  and  lastly, 
that  of  a woodcock.” 


A GOOD  PAPER  ON  THE  PILES. 


The  discharge  of  blood  from  small 
tumours  or  swellings  on  the  verge  of 
the  anus  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
hsemorrhoids  or  piles.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished into  the  external  and  in- 
ternal, according  to  the  situation  of 
the  tumours,  within  or  without  the 
anus.  Sometimes,  however,  these 
tumours  appear  without  discharging 
any  blood ; and  in  this  case  they  are 
called  the  blind  piles.  Sometimes 
the  disease  appears  without  the  verge 
of  the  anus  in  distinct  separate  tumours ; 
but  frequently  only  one  tumid  or 
swelling  ring  appears,  seeming  as  it 
were  the  anus  pushed  out  of  the  body. 
Sometimes  these  tumours  appear  with- 
out any  previous  disorder  of  the 
body;  but  more  frequently,  before  the 
blood  begins  to  flow,  and  sometimes, 
even  before  the  tumours  are  formed, 
various  affections  are  perceived  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  as  head- 
ache, vertigo,  stupor,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  sickness,  colic  pains,  pain 
of  the  back  and  loins,  and  frequently 
a considerable  degree  of  fever;  while 
with  these  symptoms,  there  is  a sense 
of  fulness,  heat,  itching,  and  pain,  in 
and  about  the  anus.  Sometimes  the 
disease  is  preceded  by  a serous  or 
watery  discharge  from  the  anus ; and 
sometimes  this  serous  discharge,  ac- 
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companied  with  swelling,  seems  to 
come  instead  of  the  discharge  of 
blood,  and  to  relieve  the  above- 
mentioned  disorders  of  the  system. 
This  serous  disorder  has  therefore  been 
named  the  white  piles. 

CAUSES. 

The  causes  aie  the  frequent  voiding 
of  hard  and  bulky  faeces,  which  by 
their  long  stagnation  in  the  rectum, 
and  especially  when  voided,  must 
necessarily  press  upon  the  veins  of 
it,  and  interrupt  the  course  of  the 
blood  in  them.  For  this  reason  the 
disease  so  frequently  happens  to  those 
who  are  habitually  costive.  The 
piles  may  be  occasioned  by  an  excess 
of  blood,  by  strong  aloetic  purges, 
high  seasoned  food,  drinking  large 
quantities  of  sweet  wines,  the  ne- 
glect of  bleeding  or  other  customary 
evacuations,  or  any  thing  which  occa- 
sions costiveness. 

The  production  of  piles  is  particu- 
larly illustrated  by  this,  that  preg- 
nant women  are  frequently  affected 
with  the  disease.  This  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  partly  by  the  pressure  of 
the  uterus  upon  the  rectum,  and 
partly  by  the  costive  habit  to  which 
pregnant  women  are  liable.  Many 
instances  of  piles  happen  for  the  first 
time  during  the  state  of  pregnancy  ; 
and  there  are  few  women,  who  have 
borne  children,  that  are  afterwards 
entirely  free  from  piles.  * Purgatives, 
especially  those  of  the  more  acrid 
kind,  and  particularly  aloetics,  are 
apt  to  produce  the  piles,  when  fre- 
quently used;  and  as  they  stimulate 
particularly  the  great  intestines,  they 
may  be  justly  reckoned  among  the 
exciting  causes  of  the  disease. 

In  this  disease  the  quantity  of 
blood  discharged  is  different  upon 
different  occasions.  Sometimes  it  flows 
only  when  the  person  goes  to  stool, 
and  commonly  follows  the  discharge 
of  fasces.  In  other  cases  it  flows  with- 
out any  discharge  of  fasces,  when  it 
is  commonly  in  larger  quantity. — 
These  considerable  discharges  occur 
especially  to  persons  who  have  been 
frequently  liable  to  the  disease.  They 
often  induce  great  debility,  and  fre- 


quently a dropsy.  Sometimes  the 
tumours  and  discharges  of  blood  in 
this  disease  recur  exactly  at  stated 
periods.  In  the  decline  of  life,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  haemor- 
rhoidal  flux,  formerly  frequent,  ceases 
to  flow,  and  in  that  case  it  generally 
happens  that  the  persons  are  affected 
with  apoplexy  or  palsy.  Sometimes 
the  tumours  are  affected  with  inflam- 
mation, which  ends  in  suppuration, 
and  gives  occasion  to  the  formation 
of  fistulous  ulcers  in  those  parts. 

Though  the  haemorrhoids  are  com- 
monly esteemed  a topical  disease,  they 
may,  by  frequent  repetition,  become 
habitual  and  connected  with  the  whole 
system.  It  is  to  be  particularly  ob- 
served, that  when  the  haemorrhoidal 
disease  has  either  been  originally,  or 
has  become  a systematic  affection,  it 
then  acquires  a particular  connection 
with  the  stomach;  so  that  certain 
affections  of  the  stomach  excite  the 
haemorrhoidal  disease,  and  certain  states 
of  this  disease  excite  the  disorders  of 
the  stomach. 

It  has  been  an  almost  universally  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  the  haemorrhoidal 
flux  is  a salutary  evacuation,  which 
prevents  many  diseases  that  otherwise 
would  have  happened;  and  that  it 
even  contributes  to  give  long  life; 
and  as  this  opinion  has  been  strenu- 
ously adopted  by  Dr.  Stahl,  it  has 
had  a very  considerable  influence  on 
the  practice  of  physic  in  Germany. 
But  we  never  can  expect  to  reap  much 
benefit  from  this  flux,  which  at  first 
is  purely  topical ; and  granting  that 
it  should  become  habitual,  it  is  never 
proper  to  be  encouraged.  It  is  a nasty 
disagreeable  disease ; ready  to  go  to 
excess,  and  thereby  to  prove  hurtful, 
and  sometimes  even  fatal.  At  best 
it  is  liable  to  accidents,  and  thus  to 
unhappy  consequences.  Even  the 
first  approaches  to  the  disease  are  to 
be  guarded  against:  and  though  it 
should  have  proceeded  for  some  time, 
it  ought  always  to  be  moderated. 


i 


REGIMEN  AND  CURE. 

When  any  evident  cause  for  this  dis- 
ease is  perceived,  we  ought  immedi- 
ately to  attempt  a removal  of  that 
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cause.  One  of  the  most  frequent  re- 
mote causes  is  an  habitual  costive- 
ness, which  must  be  obviated  by  a 
proper  diet ; or  if  the  management  of 
diet  be  not  effectual,  the  belly  must 
be  kept  open  by  medicines  which 
may  prove  gently  laxative,  without 
irritating  the  rectum.  In  most  cases 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  acquire  a 
habit  with  regard  to  time,  and  to  ob- 
serve it  exactly. 

When  the  disease  has  frequently 
returned  from  neglect,  and  is  thus  in 
some  measure  established,  it  will  be 
particularly  proper  to  guard  against 
a plethoric  state  of  the  body;  and 
therefore  to  avoid  a sedentary  life, 
a full  diet,  and  intemperance  in  the 
use  of  strong  liquors,  which  in  all 
cases  of  this  disease  is  of  the  most 
pernicious  consequence. 

Exercise  is  of  great  service  in  ob- 
viating and  removing  a plethoric  state 
of  the  body;  but  upon  occasion  of 
the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  when  this  is 
immediately  to  come  on,  both  walk- 
ing and  riding  are  to  be  avoided.  At 
other  times,  these  modes  of  exercise 
may  be  very  properly  used. 

Another  method  of  removing  ple- 
thora is  cold  bathing:  but  herein 
caution  must  be  observed.  When 
the  flux  is  approaching,  it  may  be 
dangerous  to  divert  it;  but  during 
the  intervals  of  disease,  cold  bathing 
may  be  employed  with  safety  and  ad- 
vantage. When  the  flux  has  actually 
come  on,  it  should  be  moderated  as 
much  as  possible,  by  causing  the 
patient  to  he  in  a horizontal  posture 
on  a hard  bed ; by  using  a cool  diet ; 
and  avoiding  external  heat. 

In  case  of  excessive  bleeding,  we 
are  on  all  occasions  to  endeavour  to 
moderate  the  flux,  even  where  the 
disease  has  occurred  as  a critical  dis- 
charge ; for  if  the  primary  disease  shall 
be  entirely  and  radically  cured,  the 
preventing  any  return  of  the  haemor- 
rhoids seems  entirely  safe  and  proper. 
It  is  only  when  the  disease  arises  from 
a plethoric  habit,  and  from  a stag- 
nation of  blood  in  the  hypochondriac 
region,  or  when,  though  originally 
topical,  it  has  by  frequent  repetition 
become  habitual,  and  has  thereby 
acquired  a connection  with  the  system, 


that  any  doubt  can  arise  about  curing 
it  entirely. 

In  any  of  these  cases,  however,  it 
will  be  proper  to  moderate  the  bleed- 
ing, lest  by  its  continuance  or  repe- 
tition, the  plethoric  state  of  the  body, 
and  the  particular  determination  of 
the  blood  into  the  haemorrhoidal  ves- 
sels, be  increased,  and  the  return  of 
the  disease  be  too  much  favoured.  In 
all  cases  of  excessive  bleeding,  or  any 
approach  to  it,  astringents  both  in- 
ternal and  external,  may  be  safely  and 
properly  applied,  not  indeed  to  induce 
an  immediate  and  total  suppression, 
but  to  moderate  the  haemorrhage, 
and  by  degrees  to  suppress  it  alto- 
gether ; while,  at  the  same  time,  mea- 
sures are  taken  for  removing  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  recurrence  or  return. 

In  the  blind  piles,  bleeding  is  gene- 
rally of  use.  The  diet  should  be  light 
and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and  di- 
luting ; the  body  should  also  be  kept 
open,  which  may  be  done  by  small 
doses  of  the  flower  of  brimstone  and 
cream  of  tartar ; mix  equal  quantities 
of  these,  and  take  a tea-spoonful  two 
or  three  times  a day,  or  oftener  if  ne- 
cessary ; or,  mix  an  ounce  of  the 
flower  of  brimstone,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  purified  nitre,  with  three  or 
four  ounces  of  the  lenitive  electuary, 
and  take  a tea-spoonful  of  it  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

The  blind  piles  appear  in  the  form 
of  tubercles,  or  small  tumours,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  from  that  of  a pea  up  to 
a pullet’s  egg.  They  are  distinguished 
from  other  tubercles  about  the  anus, 
by  their  colour  and  resistance  to  the 
touch,  for  they  appear  livid  or  black, 
and  when  pressed  by  the  finger,  feel 
like  a bladder  filled  with  water;  which 
circumstances  are  not  observed  in  other 
tubercles  in  the  anus,  or  about  it; 
some  of  these  are  soft  and  not  pain- 
ful, others  are  hard,  painful,  and  in- 
flamed. This  kind  of  piles  generally 
appear  in  costive  habits  that  are  ple- 
thoric, and  in  women  that  are  preg- 
nant, or  after  difficult  labour  or  sup- 
pressed menses.  If  these  blind  piles 
burst,  they  form  the  open  or  bleeding 
piles.  The  blind  piles  sometimes  cause 
such  a spasm  in  the  anus  as  renders 
sitting  difficult,  and  the  administra- 
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tion  of  a clyster  impossible;  and 
sometimes  give  rise  to  a fistula. 

When  the  piles  are  very  painful 
and  swelled,  but  discharge  nothing, 
the  patient  should  sit  over  the  steams 
of  hot  water.  He  may  also  apply  a 
linen  cloth,  dipped  in  warm  spirits  of 
wine,  to  the  upper  part,  or  poultices 
made  of  bread  and  milk.  Should  not 
these  produce  a discharge,  and  the 
piles  appear  large,  let  leeches  be  ap- 
plied as  near  them  as  possible,  or  even 
upon  them,  if  they  will  fix  there. 
When  the  leeches  will  not  fix,  the 
piles  may  be  opened  with  a lancet. 
The  operation  is  very  safe  and  easy. 

Ointments,  for  external  applications, 
are  of  no  service  in  the  piles,  except 
to  keep  the  part  moist,  which  may  be 
as  effectually  done  by  a soft  poultice, 
or  an  emollient  cataplasm,  or  soft  plas- 
ter. If  the  pain  however  is  very 
great,  a liniment  may  be  applied, 
made  of  two  ounces  oi;  emollient  oint- 
ment, and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid 
laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg. 

When  the  bleeding  piles  are  pe- 
riodical, and  return  at  regular  periods, 
as  once  a month,  once  in  three  weeks, 
&c.  they  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
salutary  discharge,  and  must  not  be 
suppressed  or  stopped. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  PESTILENCE. 


Prosper  Alpinus,  a physician  of 
Venice,  who  travelled  into  Africa,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, in  quest  of  physical  knowledge, 
takes  notice,  that  the  people  of  Egypt 
acknowledge  the  plague  is  a native  of 
their  country,  and  breaks  out  in  those 
years  when  the  river  rises  to  an  un- 
common height.  And  authors  in 
every  age  are  agreed,  that  this  fever 
rages  more  frequently  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  than  in  any  other  country. 

The  same  author  further  observes, 
that  the  notion  which  prevails  in 
Egypt  concerning  the  cause  of  this 
fever  on  those  occasions  is,  that  the 
water  of  these  extraordinary  inunda- 
tions, rising  above  the  ordinary  limits, 
does  not  get  back  quickly,  but  affects 
the  air,  and  creates  the  pestilence. 


Any  man,  however,  who  will  duly 
reflect  upon  this  notion  which  exists 
in  Egypt,  and  has  been  adopted  in 
later  times,  will  soon  perceive  its 
weakness. 

Water  is  the  most  valuable  treasure 
in  Egypt,  a country  where  rain  rarely 
falls;  and  the  space  which  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  in- 
undation, or  that  cannot  be  supplied 
with  water  by  the  art  and  industry 
of  the  people,  is  sandy  desart.  Now, 
should  the  waters,  by  getting  upon 
these  desarfs,  remain  for  some  time 
among  the  sand,  and  be  exhaled  slow- 
ly, what  poison  can  arise  from  these 
liquid  pearls,  that  deck  the  bladed 
grass,  (in  the  beautiful  expression  of 
Shakspeare,)  to  spoil  the  air  ? We  do 
not  find  that  even  the  vast  lakes  of 
North  America  impart  any  thing  noxi- 
ous from  their  crystal  exhalations. 

Every  man,  who  has  seen  a lake  of 
fresh  water,  must  be  charmed  with 
the  purity  of  that  fluid. 

In  Lochlomond,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  in  all  such  lakes,, 
where  the  water  slides  gently  otf, . or 
when  it  remains  undisturbed  in  their 
sandy  beds,  the  water  increases  in 
purity ; because  water  being  specifi- 
cally lighter  than  earth,  must  swim 
uppermost : and  this  must  ever  be  the 
condition  of  lakes,  formed  in  the 
sandy  desarts  of  Egypt,  undisturbed 
by  current,  rivulet,  or  storm. 

Dr.  Mead,  who  says  in  his  book  on 
the  Pestilence,  that  he  never  saw  a 
plague,  writes  contrary  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Alpinus,  an  eye-witness  of 
the  progress  of  this  fever  in  Egypt ; 
for  that  author,  upon  the  authority  of 
Le  Brun’s  voyages,  imagines  that  a 
dirty  canal  in  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo, 
mixed  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  pro- 
duces this  fever  that  has  so  often 
alarmed  mankind,  and  afflicted  Egypt 
annually  through  all  ages  of  the 
world.  But  this  is  surely  a mistake ; 
because  all  the  dirty  places  in  the  au- 
tumn, when  the  fever  begins  to  rage, 
and  in  the  winter,  when  it  rises  to  its 
greatest  malignity,  have  been  long 
overflowed  by  the  wholesome  waters 
of  the  river. 

The  causes  then  to  which  the  rise 
and  frequency  of  the  plague  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Nile  have  been  hitherto 
imputed,  do  not  give  satisfaction ; and 
therefore  something  less  liable  to  ex- 
ception must  be  sought  after. 

Famine  in  eastern  countries  has  been 
in  every  age  attended  with  the  pes- 
tilence ; and  to  the  effects  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  dead  carcases  of  locusts 
upon  the  air,  this  sickness  has  been 
imputed.  Famines  in  the  East  pro- 
ceed from  the  effects  of  long  drought; 
whereas  scarcity  of  com  in  the  British 
isles  has  been  always  occasioned  by 
too  much  rain.  The  food  of  the  lo- 
cust is  grass  and  other  vegetables. — 
In  these  seasons,  when  long  drought 
afflicts  the  land,  the  grass  is  the  crop 
that  is  first  consumed,  and  the  gardens 
and  corn-fields  are  the  last. 

In  northern  climates,  during  a win- 
ter storm,  the  feathered  tribe,  not 
meeting  with  food  in  their  usual  sta- 
tions, flock  together,  and  make  a vast 
shew,  flying  towards  the  sea-shore, 
and  those  lands  that  lie  still  uncovered 
with  the  snow.  The  locusts  must 
feel  the  same  impulse,  directing  them 
to  those  spots  of  garden  and  corn- 
fields that  are  yet  green,  in  order  to 
procure  that  subsistence  they  find  can- 
not be  obtained  upon  the  grassy  lands. 
The  unhappy  people  of  these  coun- 
tries, seeing  a swarm  of  foragers  near 
their  habitations,  and  in  unusual  num- 
bers, consuming  the  remnant  of  their 
all,  conceive,  no  doubt,  a vast  ab- 
horrence for  the  insect  itself,  and  a 
terrible  idea  of  their  numbers. 

The  juice  of  the  locust,  after  it 
dies,  must  be  in  a few  minutes  dried 
up  by  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun ; 
and  when  this  is  their  certain  state, 
their  carcases  cannot  Occasion  a worse 
smell,  nor  do  more  harm  in  the  air, 
than  those  fishes  do  that  are  dried 
in  the  sun,  in  vast  quantities,  upon 
the  borders  of  the  ocean,  with  or 
without  salt. 

Many  people  in  Britain,  Holland, 
and  Hamburgh,  have  seen  a hill,  made 
up  of  the  offal  of  whales,  which  oc- 
casions a terrible  putrefaction ; it  seems 
to  be  more  abominable  than  if  a hun- 
dred dead  horses  were  thrown  toge- 
ther in  one  heap,  and  consumed  in 
their  sap  ; yet  we  never  found  that 
the  family  of  a farmer,  the  people  of 


a parish  or  a county,  have  been  killed 
by  the  nearest  approach  they  have 
made  to  these  hills.  But  allowing, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  these 
locusts,  who  have  darkened  the  air 
in  their  flight,  were  vastly  more  nu- 
merous than  they  really  are,  or  can 
be  supposed  to  be,  no  man  can  main- 
tain, that  the  greatest  heap  of  these 
little  insects  do  amount  to  a quantity 
of  putrefaction  equal  to  that  huge 
mass  of  corrupted  matter  produced  in 
the  cities  of  London  or  Paris;  for, 
at  a moderate  computation,  the  quan- 
tity in  either  of  these  cities  cannot  be 
less  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  mil- 
lions of  pounds  weight  every  year; 
and  a great  proportion  of  this  pu- 
trefaction is  of  the  animal  kind.  This 
immense  quantity  of  matter  is  first 
consumed  in  the  bodies  of  men  and 
of  live  cattle,  by  a heat  equal  to  that 
of  ninety-six  degrees  in  the  thermo- 
meter. It  is  further  corrupted  by 
the  heat  of  the  dunghill,  and  at  last 
is  spread  forth  upon  those  lands  that 
lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
cities.  And  though  this  be  the  si- 
tuation of  London  and  Paris,  covered 
over  with  the  exhalations  extracted 
from  this  putrefaction,  the  pestilence 
has  not  attacked  these  cities  more 
frequently  than  others  of  a smaller 
size. 

It  is  believed,  that  there  have  been, 
in  ancient  times,  cities  larger  than 
London  or  Paris,  such  as  Rome,  in 
in  the  zenith  of  her  glory ; Nankin 
and  Pekin,  in  modern  times;  with 
several  others  ; so  that  a greater  quan- 
tity of  corrupted  matter  than  that 
of  London  or  Paris  must  have  over- 
spread these  mighty  capitals,  tainting 
the  air  with  its  putrid  exhalations; 
and,  by  all  accounts,  the  pestilence 
has  done  no  greater  hurt  in  those 
places  than  at  London  or  Paris,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants. 

Thus,  in  hot  climates  as  well  as 
in  cold,  we  see  it  the  same  : we  find 
that  the  vilest  putrefactions  of  these 
vast  capitals,  so  far  as  their  histories 
go,  have  not  produced  worse  effects 
in  the  air  than  the  filth  of  smaller 
cities. 

These  powerful  facts  obliged  us  to 
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reject  the  received  opinion,  concern- 
ing the  cause  of  the  pestilence  in 
time  of  famine;  therefore  it  remains 
to  be  accounted  for. 

The  accounts  concerning  the  pes- 
tilence agree  that  the  working  people 
are  first  consumed.  In  other  distem- 
pers, such  as  the  small-pox,  measles, 
and  chincoughs,  the  rich  are  no  more 
exempted  from  infection  than  the 
poor;  and  by  the  reigning  evil  among 
the  horned , cattle,  the  fat  and  the 
lean,  the  young  and  the  old,  are 
equally  afflicted. 

The  poor  people,  in  general,  dwell 
on  the  first  floor  or  in  low  tenements; 
therefore,  as  that  effluvia,  exposed  to 
the  air,  instantly  ascends,  those  who 
dwell  higher  from  the  ground,  should 
be  seized  with  infection  as  quickly  as 
the  poorer  sort ; and  the  reason  for 
the  working  people  being  first  cut 
down  upon  those  occasions  should 
also  appear. 

When  the  pestilence  is  supposed 
to  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
one  third,  a half,  or  three  fourths  of 
every  city  has  been  consumed  before 
it  ceases ; yet  this  spark  of  infection 
imported  to  Europe,  is  surely  not 
as  one  to  a million  of  that  maga- 
zine of  plagues  in  store  in  these  coun- 
tries for  their  own  inhabitants.  The 
clothes  and  other  effects  of  those  un- 
fortunate people  who  die  in  Egypt  of 
the  plague,  are  bought  up,  and  used 
without  scruple,  by  those  who  are  left 
alive;  and  as  the  pestilence  is  a dis- 
ease that  a person  may  take  more 
than  once  in  his  lifetime,  like  other 
fevers,  it  becomes,  no  doubt,  a mat- 
ter of  surprise,  that  this  country,  in 
former  ages,  should  have  been  so 
populous  and  flourishing ; and  that 
at  present,  when  Egypt  groans  under 
the  yoke  of  Turkish  oppression,  it 
should  still  be  found  to  contain 
4,000,000  of  people. 

Prosper  Alpinus  remarks,  that 
500,000  people  died  of  this  fever  at 
Grand  Cairo  in  the  year  1580,  which 
happened  to  be  a little  time  before  he 
travelled  into  Egypt.  Now,  if  the 
infection  of  the  plague  was  as  easily 
imbibed  as  the  people  of  Europe  ima- 
gine, the  clothes  and  other  effects  of 
these  500,000  being  bought  up  and 


used  by  their  neighbours,  three  times 
this  number  of  people  at  least  should 
have  instantly  died;  and  the  goods 
of  those  1,500,000,  so  soon  as  they 
were  disposed  of,  should  have  killed 
4,500,000,  if  so  many  inhabitants  re- 
mained ; so  that  this  gentleman  should 
not  have  found  any  body  alive  in 
Egypt  when  he  visited  that  fine 
country.  But  as  there  is  no  founda- 
tion in  history  to  make  us  believe 
that  such  devastation  ever  happened, 
the  people  of  Europe  appear  to  be 
in  a very  great  error  in  their  notions 
of  the  plague.  Other  epidemics,  such 
as  small-pox,  measles,  &c.  when  they 
have  got  a footing  in  a country,  do 
not  abandon  it;  for  the  first  of  these 
evils  has  continued  in  Europe  eight 
hundred  years,  the  latter  from  time 
immemorial;  and  the  reigning  dis- 
temper amongst  the  horned  cattle 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature; 
but  the  pestilence  soon  gives  over 
its  ravages,  and  seems  only  to  reign 
annually  in  Constantinople  and  upon 
the  Nile;  and  wrhy  these  things  come 
to  pass  should  also  appear. 

When  we  take  a view  of  armies,  no- 
thing of  consequence  is  handed  down 
from  the  ancients ; and  nobody  in 
modem  times,  till  lately,  has  consi- 
dered of  their  miseries. 

A Roman  legionary  soldier  often 
carried  twenty-two  days  provision  of 
corn  upon  his  back  during  his  march, 
which,  Caesar  says,  in  his  Commenta- 
ries, occasioned  a desertion  among 
his  soldiers  enlisted  from  the  High- 
lands of  Gaul,  unaccustomed  to  such 
labour;  for  when  this  corn  was  added 
to  the  other  baggage  of  a legionary 
and  his  arms,  the  load  he  bore  could 
not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  weight.  Machiavel 
gives  a particular  account  of  the  ar- 
mour of  those  soldiers,  with  which  the 
Romans  subdued  the  world.  A head 
piece,  a morion  that  covered  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  a brigantine  that  hung 
down  and  covered  from  his  neck  to 
his  knees,  greaves  and  gauntlets  co- 
hered his  arms  and  legs,  all  of  iron;  a 
sword  four  feet  and  a half  long  hung 
upon  his  left,  and  a dagger  stuck  upon 
right  side,  a pile  in  his  right  hand, 
and  upon  his  left  arm  hung  a shield 
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six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  sur- 
rounded  with  a ring  of  iron,  and  in 
the  centre,  a ring  of  the  same  metal 
was  placed,  on  which  it  lay  when  the 
soldier  came  to  his  rest,  and  iron  co- 
vered the  face  of  this  massy  shield. 
Now,  notwithstanding  this  burden 
of  the  legionaries  in  the  Roman 
armies,  the  rigour  of  their  discipline, 
their  quick  marches,  and  other  labours, 
which  are  well  known,  the  Romans 
rarely  perished  by  disease.  The  whole 
load  of  a modern  soldier  rarely  amounts 
to  fifty  pounds  weight  3 and  notwith- 
standing this  great  difference,  although 
we  see  the  porters,  and  other  labourers 
in  town  and  country,  daily  undergo- 
ing the  severest  toils,  without  any  ap- 
parent injury,  people  generally  impute 
to  fatigue  those  diseases  that  kill  sol- 
diers upon  their  march,  and  seamen 
during  a storm  3 yet  it  would  seem  that 
fatigue  does  not  occasion  this  distress. 

From  the  evidence  of  Caesar’s  Com- 
mentaries, and  his  own  experience,  wo 
learn,  that  the  air  of  Gaul  was  good  3 
but  in  later  times,  the  air  and  water  of 
this  fine  region  are  represented  as  poi- 
sonous, which  seems  also  to  be  a mis- 
take. 

Whatever  nature  the  ground  is  of, 
on  which  an  army  happens  to  be  en- 
camped, the  same  fatal  disasters  at- 
tend them ; and  they  are  quickly  cut 
down  by  putrid  fevers  and  dysente- 
ries: for  although  it  is  observed  that 
damp  ground  is  the  worst  for  an  en- 
campment, and  it  has  been  frequently 
found  that  part  of  an  army,  which  lay 
dry,  has  escaped,  wrhen  another  part 
of  the  same  army,  that  lay  wet,  has 
been  destroyed  by  disease  3 (as  Dr. 
Pringle  in  his  Observations,  upon 
many  occasions,  justly  remarks,)  yet 
the  best  ground  that  ever  was  marked 
out  for  an  encampment,  proves  also  an 
inglorious  grave  to  the  brave  soldier  3 
for  in  Prince  Eugene’s  camp  at  Bel« 
grade,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  the  air  was  pure,  the  water 
was  good,  and  plenty  of  all  kinds  of 
food,  and  other  necessaries,  abounded; 
yet  of  55,000  men  who  entered  the 
camp  in  May,  1717, 22,000  only  were 
able  to  bear  arms  upon  the  18th  of 
August ; the  other  33,000  were  dead 
or  sick. 

VOL.  II. 


There  is  nothing  more  noxious  in  a 
camp  than  in  a town;  therefore  the 
effluvia  of  Prince  Eugene’s  camp,  con- 
taining 55,000  men,  should  not  have 
done  more  harm  in  the  air,  nor 
amongst  the  soldiers,  than  the  effluvia 
of  an  equal  number  of  people  dwell- 
ing in  a city ; for  a city  is  a perpetual 
encampment:  and  four  times  this 
number  dwelt  at  Vienna;  three  times 
this  number  at  Prague  3 five  times  this 
number  at  Amsterdam  3 ten  times  this 
number  at  Paris  3 and  fourteen  times 
this  number  were  dwelling  at  London  3 
in  the  year  1717,  and  no  such  cala- 
mity did  arise  from  the  air  of  these 
cities;  therefore  it  would  seem,  that 
the  primary  cause  of  this  and  such 
misfortunes  befalling  armies,  does  not 
arise  from  effluvia. 

When  we  extend  our  view  to  the 
sea,  and  to  many  situations  at  land, 
where  men  feed  upon  salt  provisions, 
there  a fever,  slower  in  its  fury,  sweeps 
off  amazing  numbers  of  the  youth 
and  strength  of  every  nation,  during 
peace  and  war.  This  fever  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  black  scurvy ; and  to 
prevent  such  misery  from  taking  place, 
many  experiments  have  been  tried  in 
vain. 

Upon  those  occasions  much  evil 
has  been  imputed  to  salted  food; 
yet  salt  is  an  antidote  against  the 
powers  of  corruption  3 for  it  does  not 
hold,  that  although  greens  throw  off 
the  scorbutic  disorder,  that  salt  pro- 
visions occasioned  the  disease : and 
upon  a comparison  of  facts,  to  be 
made  hereafter,  the  effects  of  salt  pro- 
visions will  appear  in  a favourable 
light.  Bad  air  at  sea  is  also  an  object 
worthy  of  attention,  when  a ship  is 
sickly,  and  to  it  great  miseries  have 
been  imputed:  but  if  the  air  of  a 
king’s  ship,  or  of  a prison,  where  few 
sick  persons  are  to  be  found,  could 
kill  strong  men,  the  Spaniards  of  the 
Manilla  galleon,  taken  by  Mr.  Anson, 
should  have  perished  in  a few  hours; 
yet  all  men  know  that  infections  are 
caught  from  ships,  prisons,  and  hos- 
pitals, where  there  is  a crowd  of 
sick. 

Mr.  Anson  took  this  ship,  upon  the 
20th  of  June,  1743,  off  the  Bashee 
Island,  in  the  East  Indies.  Four  hun- 
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dred  people  were  put  down  into  the 
hold  of  the  Centurion,  upon  an  al- 
lowance only  for  each  man,  during 
twenty-four  hours,  of  an  English  pint 
of  water  to  his  salt  food.  The  weather 
was  excessively  hot,  and  the  stench  of  - 
the  hold  dreadful  beyond  imagination ; 
yet  all  these  men  came  out  alive,  after 
a confinement  of  thirty- eight  days: 
and  of  eighty-four  who  were  wounded 
and  kept  above,  three  only  died  •,  and 
these  the  first  night  they  came  on 
board  the  Centurion. 

Experiments  in  natural  philosophy 
have  been  made,  which  shew  that  ani- 
mals cannot  breathe  in  a confined 
situation,  where  perspiration  is  stopped, 
and  a proper  supply  of  fresh  air  can- 
not get  in ; and  an  experiment  much 
greater  than  any  of  these,  though  of  a 
horrible  nature,  was  made  upon  the 
English  at  Calcutta,  by  the  late  nabob 
of  Bengal,  when  seven-eighths  of  their 
number  died  by  one  night’s  confine- 
ment in  the  black- hole.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  then,  that  men  could  breathe 
in  a worse  situation  than  that  of  the 
hold  of  the  Centurion,  with  the  hatch- 
ways open ; yet  in  this  situation,  in 
the  midst  of  horrid  putrefaction,  hu- 
man life  was  sustained.  And  when 
this  was  the  case,  better  aired  places, 
where  a crowd  of  sick  do  not  breathe, 
ought  not  to  destroy  men,  when  in 
towns,  on  ship-board,  or  in  prisons. 

When  the  New-England  militia 
landed  in  Cape-Breton,  and  came  be- 
fore Louisburg  in  the  year  1745,  they 
were  seized  with  a flux,  from  the  wet- 
ness of  the  ground ; but  it  did  not 
prove  mortal  to  any  one.  The  place 
surrendered  on  the  17  th  of  June,  and 
in  August  one  half  of  the  garrison  fell 
ill  of  putrid  fevers  and  fluxes,  by 
which  they  quickly  perished.  And 
because  this  and  such  disasters  have 
happened  in  that  region  since  the  year 
1745,  the  air  of  Louisburg  is  thought 
to  be  a poison.  But  when  we  look 
back  to  a former  period  of  history, 
we  must  believe  that  the  air  of  the 
Channel  is  equally  bad  with  that  of 
of  Louisburg;  for  Count  Mansfeldt’s 
army  of  12,000  men  were  consumed 
in  a few  weeks  in  the  Channel,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1625;  yet  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  air  of  the 


Channel  is  a poison,  nor  that  the  air  of 
Mansfeldt’s  ships  was  so  bad  as  that 
of  the  hold  of  the  Centurion.  The 
cause  of  this  distress  does  not  seem 
then  to  depend  on  the  air. 

Those  who  remain  unconsumed  on 
these  occasions,  consist  mostly  of  the 
officers  and  boys;  for  we  find  the 
Spaniards  in  great  distress  when  they 
came  on  board  the  Centurion,  from 
the  Manilla  galleon,  as  they  observed 
that  five  hundred  stout  men  had  been 
forced  to  give  up  their  rich  vessel  to 
a handful  of  striplings.  The  Extra- 
ordinary Gazette,  of  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, 1758,  informed  us,  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  crews  of  five  ships  of 
the  line  and  six  frigates,  found  at 
Louisburg,  consisted  only  of  1249 
men  in  health,  and  of  these  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  were  officers;— 
and,  by  all  accounts,  this  in  general 
is  the  case.  This  circumstance  agrees 
exactly  with  what  happens  by  the 
plague  in  the  cities, — - the  working 
people,  or  poorer  sort,  die  first.  It 
agrees  also  with  what  happens  in 
armies, — the  officers  generally  escape, 
when  the  common  men  are  cut  down 
by  disease. 

Whale  ships,  going  out  to  the 
Greenland  seas,  have  no  better  food 
than  king’s  ships;  and  in  general  the 
crews  of  the  latter  are  consumed  by 
the  fever  and  scurvy,  more  quickly 
in  cold  than  in  hot  climates ; and  the 
crews  of  merchant  ships  do  not  often 
experience  sickness  during  their  voy- 
age. These  circumstances  also  remain 
to  be  accounted  for. 

From  the  sea  we  may  cast  our  eyes 
back  upon  the  land ; and  there  most 
cities  invested  by  armies,  for  a con- 
siderable space  of  time,  have  been 
seized  with  a pestilential  fever;  and 
the  cause  of  these  misfortunes  has 
been  supposed  to  arise  from  places 
crowded  with  people  and  cattle,  as 
Athens,  during  the  second  year  of  the 
Peloponesian  war.  This  city  took  in 
a compass  of  seventeen  English  miles, 
and  most  of  the  effects  of  the  Athenians 
were  transported  before  the  invasion 
to  Euboea,  an  island  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. But  allowing  that  all  the 
effects  of  the  Athenians  were  actually 
inclosed  within  the  walls  along  w'ith 
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their  owners,  the  city  would  not  have 
been  more  crowded  than  London  is 
at  this  time ; and  London,  or  any 
other  city,  during  any  period  whatever, 
was  never  so  much  crowded  as  the 
hold  of  the  Centurion,  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  1743.  Musty  com 
and  meal  at  Marseilles,  besieged  by 
the  Romans,  was  the  supposed  cause 
of  the  pestilence  that  broke  out  in  that 
city  in  the  time  of  the  siege.  The 
soil  and  air  of  the  place  are  dry ; so 
that  the  grain  could  not  be  worse  for 
keeping  there  than  at  Dantzic,  when 
kept  several  years;  and  these  corns 
kill  nobody,  so  far  as  we  know.  Upon 
other  occasions,  great  calamities  are 
imagined  to  have  arisen  from  putrid 
cabbages  and  plants  in  marshes;  yet 
the  vegetable  putrefaction  extracted 
from  the  cattle  killed  at  Edinburgh,  is 
cooped  up  in  noxious  dunghills  for 
a long  time  together,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  this  filth  make  part  of  the 
North-Loch;  yet  it  has  not  depo- 
pulated the  adjacent  houses;  for  the 
people  in  its  neighbourhood  meet  as 
seldom  with  deaths  by  fevers,  as  others 
do  who  dwell  on  the  Castle-hill : and 
even  these  vegetable  putrefactions  are 
not  equal  to  the  noxious  effluvia  ex- 
haling from  the  offal  of  whales,  or 
the  filth  of  London  or  Paris. 

We  have  not  seen  any  reason  given, 
how  it  came  to  pass,  that  Europe,  in 
ancient  time,  should  have  abounded 
with  our  species,  and  that  North 
America  should  have,  in  time  past, 
remained  almost  a desert.  Great  com- 
plaints, indeed,  are  made  of  wood- 
lands and  marshes,  upon  many  oc- 
casions, in  America ; yet  in  Europe, 
while  in  its  barbarous  and  savage  state, 
woods  and  marshes  abounded  as  much 
as  they  do  now  in  the  spacious  re- 
gions of  the  western  world. 

Such  a variety  of  circumstances 
which  stood  in  opposition  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  the  diversity  that  appeared 
between  facts  and  opinions,  which 
has,  in  times  past,  perplexed  man- 
kind in  their  inquiries  concerning  the 
origin  of  this  distress,  that  in  ancient 
times  went  by  the  common  name  of 
pestilence,  and  in  latter  ages  has  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  true  plague, 
or  putrid  fever,  dysentery,  the  black 


scurvy,  &c.  led  us  at  first  to  call  in 
question  the  established  theories;  as 
from  the  facts  produced,  there  seemed 
no  foundation  for  a belief  that  the 
source  of  these  evils  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, by  which  every  nation,  thro’ 
all  ages,  have  been  thinned  in  their 
turn. 

Since,  therefore,  the  origin  of  this 
distress  does  not  exist  in  air,  in  cli- 
mate, or  in  diet,  so  far  as  we  are 
forced  to  believe,  where  shall  wre 
search  for  it  ? One  object  only  re- 
mains untouched,  which  is— the  hu- 
man frame. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  real  state 
of  this  fair  fabric  of  divine  architec- 
ture ; and  if  the  cause  exist  in  a ne- 
cessity of  its  animal  economy,  the 
history  of  mankind  ought  to  give 
ample  testimony  in  its  favour;  and 
this  evidence  should  be  confirmed  by 
what  happens  amongst  the  brute  crea- 
tion, whose  frame  and  manner  of 
life  resembles  the  human. 

The  natural  pulsation  of  the  heart 
is  generally  found  to  be  seventy-six 
strokes  in  a minute;  it  is  consequently 
a violence  done  to  the  constitution, 
should  it  give  eighty  for  any  con- 
siderable time.  And  if  the  natural 
pulsation  was  eighty,  it  would  become 
an  unnatural  circumstance,  should  it 
give  ninety  or  upwards;  and  when 
the  heart  gives  these,  or  a greater 
number  of  strokes,  during  any  violent 
motion  of  the  body,  the  lungs  play 
with  a proportionable  force  in  sup- 
port of  this  motion.  The  natural 
pulsation  being  seventy-six  in  a mi- 
nute, the  person  whose  heart  keeps 
time  nearest  to  nature,  beat  nearest 
to  this  standard  during  his  life;  for 
by  the  powers  of  the  motion  of  the 
heart  and  lungs,  the  wideness  of  the 
larger  blood-vessels  is  determined.* 

Let  us  then  take  a view  of  man- 
kind, in  order  to  know  how  far  they 
act  with  propriety  in  regard  to  the 
just  formation  of  their  frame.  In 


* The  heart  and  lungs,  by  their 
motion,  must  determine  the  wideness 
of  the  blood-vessels,  as  no  other  power 
interposes  in  the  circulation. 
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this  view,  it  is  necessary  to  divide 
mankind  into  three  classes. 

In  the  first  class,  we  may  take  in 
the  ladies  of  fortune,  in  general,  over 
the  world,  especially  those  of  China ; 
the  ladies  confined  in  their  seraglios 
through  Asia,  and  religious  houses  in 
the  popish  countries  in  Europe ; and 
indolent  gentlemen. 

The  second  class  are  gentlemen  who 
take  exercise  for  their  amusement ; the 
masters  of  those  employed  in  a variety 
of  labour ; and  striplings. 

The  last  class  are  the  poorer  sort, 
who  earn  their  bread  with  the  sweat 
of  their  brows ; of  them  the  bulk  of 
all  nations,  consequently  of  cities, 
armies,  and  the  crews  of  king’s  ships, 
is  made  up. 

When  a person  of  the  first  class  at- 
tempts moderate  exercise,  his  first  ef- 
fort is  impossible  to  be  accomplished, 
because  the  motion  of  his  body  forces 
towards  his  heart  and  lungs  the  mass 
of  blood,  with  more  than  its  natural 
motion,  and  their  painful  efforts  are 
incapable  of  giving  relief  upon  those 
occasions ; so  that  he  is  cut  short  in 
his  attempt,  as  his  respiration  is 
stopped:  he  pants — he  struggles  in- 
cessantly, until  his  blood  returns  again 
to  its  natural  motion,  and  at  that  time 
only  he  can  breathe  without  pain. — 
This  distress  in  the  animal  economy, 
proceeds  from  the  natural  straitness 
of  the  larger  blood-vessels,  which 
suffers  his  natural  quantity  of  blood 
to  circulate  with  its  usual  motion, 
but  cannot  admit  so  great  a part  of 
this  quantity  to  circulate,  as  the  per- 
formance of  these  motions  push  in- 
cessantly into  the  heart  and  lungs. 
The  situation  of  human  affairs  has 
made  it  necessary  for  exercise  and 
labour  to  be  carried  on  in  the  world : 
our  Creator  therefore  has  suffered  a 
violation  in  the  human  constitution, 
by  an  enlargement  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels ; for  if  they  did  not  widen  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  cir- 
culation required  we  could  not  breathe 
with  our  natural  quantity  of  blood, 
when  we  attempted  action,  and  nei- 
ther exercise  nor  labour,  in  that  case, 
could  go  on  in  the  world. 

If  the  blood-vessels  of  a man,  who 
lives  long  in  a state  of  entire  indo- 


lence, hold  twenty-four  pounds,  this 
quantity  is  all  the  nourishment  his 
constitution  requires  for  its  support ; 
because  nature  has  formed  her  works 
with  infinite  exactness;  therefore  a 
less  quantity  than  this  would  dimi- 
nish the  strength,  and  might  occasion 
a decay  of  the  constitution,  as  a greater 
quantity  could  not  be  of  use;  therefore, 
if  a space  is  opened  for  the  reception 
of  more  than  twenty-four  pounds,  it 
must  be  unnatural. 

When  a man  endeavours  to  walk 
quickly,  the  heart  and  lungs  work 
with  a force  above  the  natural ; when 
he  runs  or  performs  any  hard  labour, 
this  motion  is  still  increased,  until 
the  natural  quantity  of  blood  has 
full  room  to  circulate.  Therefore,  as 
the  motion  of  the  heart,  at  seventy- 
six  strokes  in  the  minute,  supported 
by  the  play  of  the  lungs,  widened 
these  laxative  vessels  for  the  reception 
of  the  necessary  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment, a motion  superior  to  it  must 
have  enlarged  their  measure,  perhaps 
from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  in  the 
second,  and  to  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
pounds  in  the  third  class,  or  to  a 
size  exceeding  the  natural,  in  the  ac- 
tive, and  greatly  above  it  in  the  la- 
borious; and  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
and  the  tubes  themselves,  while  their 
measure  is  enlarged,  must  be  waxing 
strong  and  rigid,  like  the  hands  of 
the  tradesman  and  the  feet  of  the 
carrier,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  exercise  and  hard  labour  they  sup- 
port. 

The  function  of  the  kidneys  is  to 
separate  the  urine  from  the  blood* 
which  passes  off  to  the  bladder ; and 
by  perspiration  the  grosser  substance 
is  carried  off  when  it  becomes  un  - 
useful. These  channels  are  the  drains 
by  which  the  constitution  is  relieved 
of  inactive  matter ; for  the  chyle  or 
food,  which  ascends  through  its 
channels,  from  the  sides  of  the  intes- 
tines, cannot  make  its  Way  back  again, 
by  reason  of  its  being  shut  in  by 
the  valves  on  the  lacteal  vessels ; 
neither  can  it  get  off  when  it  makes 
its  way  to  the  heart,  by  the  other 
vessels  connected  with  the  animal 
economy ; because  nature  has  formed 
these  to  perform  other  functions  pe- 
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culiar  to  themselves,  the  same  in  the 
gentleman  as  in  the  labourer,  and  the 
same  in  the  lady  as  in  the  hand- 
maiden.* 

Each  class  then,  requires  their  de- 
gree of  relief.  The  first  as  they  pos- 
sess at  all  times  their  natural  quantity 
of  blood  only,  are  relieved  by  the 
natural  perspiration.  The  second,  in 
consequence  of  their  exercise,  are 
freed  from  their  superfluous  quantity 
of  matter,  by  a degree  of  perspira- 
tion above  the  natural : and  the  third 
class,  in  consequence  of  their  toils,  are 
relieved  of  their  bane,  of  which  they 
possess  a great  quantity. 

For  that  degree  of  relief,  which  na- 
ture affords  the  indolent,  although  it 
is  sufficient  for  them,  yet  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  active;  neither  is 
the  relief  of  the  second,  sufficient  for 
the  labourers  of  the  third  class ; be- 
cause, so  soon  as  exercise  and  labour 
ceases,  the  blood-vessels  are  necessa- 
rily kept  full,  consequently  their  con- 
stitutions require  that  the  superfluous 
gross  matter,  which  cannot  get  off  in 
urine,  nor  circulate  in  the  constitution, 
should  all  of  it  regularly  perspire. 

The  human  frame  is  violated  by  the 
quick  circulation,  which  exercise  and 
labour  occasions,  and  these  motions 
relieve  both  classes,  in  their  turn,  of 
their  bane,  by  an  increase  of  perspira- 
tion, conformable  to  their  condition, 
during  all  seasons. 

Every  man  may  feel  in  himself,  and 
observe  in  others,  that  this  is  the  state 
of  each  class.  The  first  cannot  take 
exercise,  because  their  respiration  is 
stopped ; on  those  occasions,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  them,  from  the  natural 
straitness  of  their  larger  blood-vessels, 
to  circulate  the  natural  quantity  of 
blood ; neither  can  the  second  under- 
go the  usual  operations  of  the  third 
class ; for  the  same  distress  in  the  ani- 
mal economy,  which  prevented  the 
first  from  enjoying  exercise,  exists  also 
in  them,  and  makes  it  impossible,  up- 
on the  first  efforts,  to  undergo  hard 
labour  ; therefore  they  must  also  find 
that  an  unnatural  change,  in  conse- 


*  By  gall,  saliva,  the  brain,  and  the 
menstrual  discharge  in  women. 


quence  of  exercise  and  labour,  has 
been  wrought  in  an  enlargement  of 
the  measure  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
both  classes,  by  which  a quantity  of 
inactive  matter  has  a lodgement,  and 
that  they  require  an  increase  of  per- 
spiration, above  the  natural,  to  take  it 
off,  in  proportion  to  their  condition  ; 
and  that  the  proper  means  for  pro- 
curing this  evacuation,  is  for  the 
second  class  to  enjoy  their  usual  exer- 
cise, and  the  third  to  undergo  daily 
their  wonted  labours. 

When  this  inactive  substance,  found 
in  the  second  and  third  class,  remains 
thirty  days,  by  their  usual  perspiration 
being  stopped,  it  must  become  worse 
than  when  it  dwells  fifteen  days  only; 
and  when  it  remains  sixty  days,  it 
must  become  still  more  terrible,  than 
when  it  remains  thirty  days,  and  so  on 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its 
abode.  If  fresh,  it  must  act  with 
greater  violence,  than  when  kept  in 
pickle  by  the  use  of  salted  food : when 
fresh,  it  must  appear  yellow,  wffien 
salted,  black,  and  impart  these  colotirs 
to  the  diseased  ; because  fresh  inactive 
matter  or  bile  is  yellow,  and  salted  in- 
active matter  is  black. 

If  the  primary  cause  of  the  pesti- 
lence, according  to  that  extensive  ap- 
pellation, with  the  ancients,  or  true 
plague,  camp  fever,  epidemic,  dysen- 
tery, black  scurvy,  &c.  according  ter 
the  stile  of  the  moderns,  is  this  super- 
fluous matter,  mankind  in  general,, 
when  it  is  taken  off,  must  be  found 
free  from  these  miseries;  and  wffien  it 
it  remains  a certain  space  of  time 
amongst  the  blood,  the  laborious  of 
the  third  class  should  first  fall  a prey 
to  its  influence;  afterwards  the  active 
of  the  second  class  should  also  perish, 
and  we  should  find  their  distress  de- 
noted by  these  various  epithets  in  the 
histories  of  all  nations;  infection  from 
the  sick,  acting  as  a secondary  cause, 
should  also,  in  the  course  of  these  re- 
marks, show  its  baneful  effects,  upon 
a near  approach  to  these  terrible  scenes 
of  mortality. 

Plague  is  in  every  case  more  de- 
pending for  its  propagation  on  the 
previous  state  of  each  individual’s 
health,  than  upon  that  of  the  air  and 
climate;  and  an  accumulation  of  acrid 
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bile  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fe- 
ver which  always  attends  it. 


FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 


Flatulency,  in  a general  sense,  is 
used  by  medical  writers  to  express  a 
distempered  state  of  the  body,  in 
which  there  is  an  uncommon  and  un- 
natural generation  of  elastic  matter,  of 
the  nature  of  air,  arising  from  the  hu- 
midity of  the  abdomen,  and  attended 
with  several  very  disagreeable  symp- 
toms. Some  authors  mention  flatuses 
of  the  uretus  and  the  bladder;  but 
these  are  rare  cases,  though  they  may 
sometimes  happen.  What  is  usually 
understood  by  the  word  flatulency,  is 
wind  or  flatulency  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels. 

There  are  flatulencies  of  a torpid 
and  of  an  impetuous  kind.  The  tor- 
pid flatulencies  of  the  bowels  give  the 
patient  very  little  uneasiness;  people 
of  phlegmatic  habits  are  much  subject 
to  them,  and  generally  very  little  re- 
gard them:  but  the  impetuous  kind 
very  often  occasion  the  utmost  disor- 
ders, on  the  slightest  accidental  occa- 
sions irritating  them;  people  of  a 
sanguine  and  melancholic  habit  are 
most  subject  to  them.  ' 

The  most  obvious  effects  of  flatu- 
lency are  the  rumblings  that  are  felt  in 
the  bowels,  with  noises  attending 
them ; and  instead  of  these  rumblings, 
there  are  sometimes  plainly  perceived 
fixed  distentions  of  them  in  particular 
parts,  with  tension  and  straitness  of 
the  abdomen.  From  the  continuance 
of  these  symptoms,  arise  pains  which 
sometimes  change  place,  and  some- 
times remain  fixed,  and  seem  to  swell 
the  intestines  in  such  a manner  as  to 
endanger  bursting;  and  when  com- 
motions of  the  blood  are  the  cause  of 
these,  there  are  usually  pains  felt  at- 
tending them  on  the  left  side,  and 
about  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  the 
patient  complains  of  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  hypochondriacal  people. 

An  obstinate  costiveness  also  fre- 
quently accompanies  this  disease, 
which  always  renders  it  more  violent; 
and  a straitness  of  the  breast,  attended 


with  anxieties  and  difficulties  of 
breathing,  are  usually  the  attendant 
symptoms  on  it,  when  violent.  The 
more  the  flatulency  has  been  owing  to 
crudities,  the  more  will  the  patient  be 
affected  with  vertigo,  and  other  disor- 
ders of  the  head. 

The  material  causes  of  flatulencies, 
or  wind,  are  those  substances  swal- 
lowed in  food  which  are  of  a mucous 
or  adhesive  consistence,  and  by  their 
obstinately  adhering  to  the  bowels  are 
capable  of  giving  great  trouble.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  herbs  used  in  food, 
which  are  of  a thick  tough  juice;  or 
the  leguminous  or  pulse  tribe,  as  peas, 
beans,  cabbages,  coleworts,  and  the 
like.  But  strong  and  healthy  people, 
who  never  over-load  their  stomachs, 
or  drink  liquors  in  a fermenting  state, 
are  seldom  troubled  with  wind. 

Dried  sea-fish,  and  all  animal  fats, 
as  that  of  sheep  and  calves,  promote 
this  disease,  especially  if  the  person 
drink  immediately  after  eating  hearti- 
ly of  them.  The  summer  fruits  are 
also  chargeable  with  these  effects,  and 
above  all  things  honey. 

Flatulencies,  or  wind,  often  prove 
an  extremely  troublesome  complaint, 
and  people  of  an  idle  sedentary  life, 
especially  women,  owe  a great  many 
uneasy  hours  to  them ; and  when  they 
grow  into  a habit,  they  are  always  at- 
tended with  colic  pains,  anxieties  and 
suffocatory  emotions.  It  is  always  to 
be  observed  that  the  forcible  suppres- 
sion of  wind  brings  on  much  worse 
complaints,  especially  in  plethoric  and 
sanguine  habits.  The  free  discharge 
of  flatulencies,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
attended  with  its  ill  consequences,  be- 
cause it  naturally  degenerates  into  a 
habit. 

CURE. 

The  first  consideration  is,  whether  the 
flatuses  have  their  origin  in  the  bowels, 
whether  they  affect  them  only  by 
consent,  as  is.  frequently  the  case  in 
diseases  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  in 
hypochondriac  and  hysteric  patients, 
and  in  persons  afflicted  with  haemor- 
rhoidal  complaints,  and  in  cases  where 
women  have  been  ill-managed  in  ly- 
ings-in,  or  miscarriages;  in  all  these 
eases,  the  original  cause  is  to  be  com 
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lidered,  and  treated  with  its  proper 
remedies. 

But  in  cases  of  direct  and  simple 
flatulencies,  the  following  method  will 
he  usually  found  effectual.  The  bowels 
must  be  carefully  kept  gently  open ; 
for  in  cases  of  costiveness,  flatulencies 
will  always  be  increased.  To  this 
purpose  the  common  clysters  must  be 
given  at  repeated  times,  and  to  these,  by 
way  of  increasing  the  stimulus,  some 
of  the  lesser  centaury  is  to  be  added, 
and  some  common  salt.  After  these, 
the  laxative  medicines  of  the  gentler 
kind  are  to  be  given,  and,  in  the  in- 
termediate days,  the  digestive  salts,  to 
attenuate  or  dilute  the  viscous  matter 
in  the  bowels ; to  these,  nitre,  and  a 
little  cinnamon,  may  be  added ; and 
these  always  have  a much  better  eiTect 
than  all  the  hot  carminatives  usually 
given. 

After  these,  those  things  are  to  be 
given  which  restore  the  tone  of  the 
part ; such  as  the  bitter  and  aromatic 
extracts,  with  spirit  of  salt  of  tartar, 
spirit  of  nitre  dulcified,  and  the  vola- 
tile urinous  salts  aromatised. 

External  stomach  plasters  may  be 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  as 
may  also  the  stomachic  balsams,  such 
as  the  oils  of  nutmeg,  carui,  fennel, 
and  the  like. 

Beyond  all  things,  the  too  common 
method  of  giving  a vomit  in  these 
cases  is  to  be  avoided ; for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  flatulencies  upwards  is 
inverted  by  this  means,  and  then  usu- 
ally follow  exquisite  pains  and  ten- 
sions of  the  parts,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, vertigo  in  the  head,  with  noises 
in  the  ears,  and  many  other  com- 
plaints, which  are  continually  increas- 
ing, till  they  are  a little  eased  for 
the  present  by  an  eructation.  The 
happy  way  of  getting  rid  of  these 
flatuses,  is  by  driving  the  cause  of 
them  downwards,  and  restoring  the 
lost  tone  of  the  parts.  Continued  ex- 
ercise is  also  of  the  utmost  service. 

Dr.  Whytt  recommends  aether  and 
laudanum  as  the  most  effectual  me- 
dicines for  expelling  wind.  He  ge- 
nerally gave  thelaudanum  iti  a mixture 
with  peppermint-water  and  tincture  of 
castor,  or  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.  In- 


stead of  this,  he  sometimes  gave  opium 
in  pills  with  asafcetida.  The  dose  of 
aether  is  a tea-spoonful  mixed  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  water. 

In  cases  where  it  may  be  improper 
to  give  warm  medicines  inwardly,  the 
doctor  recommends  external  applica- 
tions; as  equal  parts  of  the  anti- 
hysteric and  stomach  plaster,  spread 
on  a piece  of  soft  leather,  of  a pro- 
per size  to  cover  the  greater  part  of 
the  belly;  and  a table-spoonful  of 
the  following  ingredients  mixed  to- 
gether, and  well  rubbed  on  the  parts 
at  bed-time : — 

Take  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balsam,  one 
ounce ; 

Of  the  expressed  oil  of  mace, 
half  an  ounce ; 

Of  oil  of  mint,  two  drachms. 

For  strengthening  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  lessening  the  production 
of  flatulence,  he  recommends  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  bitters,  chalybeates,  and 
exercise. 

To  remove  the  costiveness  which 
often  attend  windy  complaints,  four 
or  five  of  the  following  pills  may  be 
taken  every  night,  at  bed-time : — 

Take  of  asafoetida,  two  drachms  ; 

Of  succotrine  aloes,  one  drachm ; 

Of  salt  of  iron,  one  drachm ; 

Of  powdered  ginger,  one  drachm ; 

Of  the  elixir  proprietatis,  a suffi- 
cient quantity  to  form  them 
into  pills. 

But  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb, 
with  two  scruples  of  the  japonic  con- 
fection, may  be  taken  every  other 
evening  with  advantage. 

Tea,  and  all  flatulent  aliments  are 
to  be  avoided;  water,  with  a small 
quantity  of  rum  or  brandy,  is  not  only 
preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but,  in  many 
case?,  to  wine. 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  BEST  LIT- 
TLE  BOOK*  ON  DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE. 


To  make  tincture  of  rhubarb. — Steep 
three  ounces  of  the  best  rhubarb, 
(pounded,)  and  half  an  ounce  of  car- 
raway  seeds,  (pounded,)  in  a bottle 
of  brandy,  for  ten  days.— A table- 
spoonful in  a wine-glassful  of  hot 
water  will  generally  be  enough. 

Compound  tincture  of  senna,  has 
been  recommended,  especially  to  those 
who  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  and  high 
living.  Several  similar  preparations 
are  sold  under  the  name  of  Daffy’s 
Elixir;  or  as  much  Epsom  salt,  in 
half  a pint  of  hot  water,  as  expe- 
rience has  informed  you,  will  produce 
one  motion ; a tea-spoonful  (i.  e.  from 
one  to  two  drachms)  will  generally 
do  this,  especially  if  it  be  taken  in 
the  morning,  fasting,  at  least  half  an 
hour  before  breakfast. 

The  best  way  of  covering  the  taste 
of  salt,  is  to  put  a lump  of  sugar  and 
a bit  of  thin- cut  lemon  peelf  into 
the  hot  water,  for  a few  minutes  before 
you  stir  the  salt  into  it,  to  which  you 
may  add  a few  grains  of  ginger. 

Epsom  salt  is  a very  speedy  laxa- 
tive, often  acting  within  an  hour; 
does  the  business  required  of  it  with 
great  regularity ; and  is  more  uniform 
in  what  it  does,  and  when  it  does 
it,  than  any  other  aperient : ten  mi- 


*  “ The  Art  of  Invigorating  and 
Prolonging  Life.”  By  the  Author  of 
“ The  Cook’s  Oracle.” 

f Quintessence  of  lemon  peel. — 
Best  oil  of  lemon,  one  drachm;  of 
strongest  rectified  spirit,  two  ounces, 
introduced  by  degrees,  till  the  spirit 
kills  and  completely  mixes  with  the 
oil. — This  elegant  and  useful  prepara- 
tion, possesses  all  the  delightful  fra- 
grance and  flavour  of  the  freshest 
lemon  peel,  for  which  you  will  find 
it  a satisfactory  substitute.  A few 
drops  on  the  sugar  you  make  punch 
with,  will  instantly  impregnate  it 
with  as  much  flavour  as  the  trouble- 
some and  tedious  method  of  rubbing 
the  sugar  on  the  rind. 


nutes  after  you  have  taken  if,  encou- 
rage its  operation  by  drinking  half 
a pint,  or  more,  of  warm  water,  tea, 
weak  broth,  thin  gruel,  with  some 
salt  and  butter  in  it,  or  soda  -water. 

“ Nil  tam  ad  sanitatem  et  longevi- 
tatem  conducit,  quam  crebrse  et  do- 
mesticse  purgationes.” — Lord  Bacon, 
i.  e . “ Nothing  contributes  so  much 
to  preserve  health  and  prolong  life, 
as  frequently  cleansing  the)aiimentary 
canal  with  gentle  laxatives.” 

We  perfectly  agree  with  Lord  Ba- 
con, and  believe,  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  for  which  tonic  medicines 
are  administered,  mild  aperients  will 
not  only  much  more  certainly  im- 
prove appetite,  but  invigorate  the  con- 
stitution, by  facilitating  the  absorp- 
tion of  nutriment,  which,  in  aged 
and  debilitated  persons,  is  often  pre- 
vented by  the  mouth  of  the  vessels 
being  half  closed  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  viscid  mucus,  &c. 

Aperient  medicine  does  enough  if 
it  increases  the  customary  evacuation, 
and  does  too  much  if  it  does  more 
than  excite  one  additional  motion. 

Bowels  which  are  forced  into  double 
action  to-day,  -must  consequently  be 
costive  to-morrow,  and  costipation 
will  be  caused  by  the  remedy  you 
have  recourse  to  to  remove  it;  this 
has  given  rise  to  a vulgar  error,  that 
the  use  of  even  the  mildest  laxative 
is  followed  by  costiveness. 

Rhubarb  is  particularly  under  this 
prejudice,  because  it  has  been  more 
frequently  employed  as  a domestic 
remedy,  and  unadvisedly  administered 
in  either  too  little  or  too  large  a dose. 
It  has,  however,  been  recommended 
by  a physician  of  acknowledged  abi- 
lity and  extensive  experience. 

ee  If  the  bowels  are  constipated, 
they  should  be  kept  regular  by  a 
pill  of  rhubarb,  of  five  grains,  every 
morning.” — Pemberton  on  the  Ab- 
dominal Fiscera. 

People  are  often  needlessly  uneasy 
about  the  action  of  their  bowels. — 
If  their  general  health  is  good,  and 
they  have  neither  head-ache  nor  other 
deranged  sensations,  and  they  live 
temperately,  during  the  second  period 
of  life,  whether  they  have  two  mo- 
tions in  one  day,  or  one  in  two  days, 
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perhaps  is  not  of  much  consequence ; 
however,  that  the  alvine  exoneration 
should  take  place  regularly,  is  cer- 
tainly most  desirable;  especially  after 
thirty-five  years  of  age,*  when  the 
elasticity  of  the  machinery  of  life 
begins  to  diminish. 

To  acquire  a habit  of  regularity, 
Mr.  Locke,  who  was  a physician  as 
well  as  a . philosopher,  advises,  that 
“if  any  person,  as  soon  as  he  has 
breakfasted,  would  presently  solicit 
nature,  so  as  to  obtain  a stool,  he 
might  in  time,  by  a constant  ap- 
plication, bring  it  to  be  habitual.” 
He  says,  “ I have  known  none  who 
have  been  steady  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  plan,  who  did  not  in  a few 
months  obtain  the  desired  success.” 

“ It  is  well  known,  that  the  alvine 
evacuation  is  periodical,  and  subjected 
to  the  power  of  habit ; if  the  regular 
call  is  not  obeyed,  the  necessity  for 
the  evacuation  passes  away ; and  the 
call  being  again  and  again  neglected, 
habitual  costiveness  is  the  conse- 
quence.”— ( Hamilton , on  'Purga- 
tives.)— Therefore  visit  the  customary 
retreat,  and  endeavour  to  promote  the 
natural  evacuation  by  moderate  efforts, 
either  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in 
the  evening. 

It  will  facilitate  the  acquirement  of 
this  salutary  habit,  to  take  at  night 
such  a dose  of  an  aperient  medicine, 
as  experience  has  pointed  out,  as  just 
sufficient  to  assist  nature  to  produce  a 
motion  in  the  morning. 

Habitual  costiveness  is  not  curable 
by  drugs  alone,  and  is  most  agreeably 
corrected  by  diet  and  regimen,  those 
most  important,  and  only  effectual, 
although  much  neglected  (because  lit- 
tle understood)  means  of  permanently 
alleviating  chronic  complaints,  for 
which 


Coquina  est  optima  medicina.” 


* “ I have  observed  that  in  mature 
age,  and  in  the  decline  of  life,  symp- 
toms which  are  attributed  to  previous 
| irregularities,  to  idiosyncracy,  to  he- 
reditary disposition,  to  disease,  or  to 
j approaching  old  age,  frequently  arise 
Strom  constipation  of  the  bowels.” — 
I Hamilton  on  Purgative  Medicines. 
VOL.  H. 


Strong  constitutions  are  generally 
costive,*  that  perfect  and  vigorous 
action  of  the  absorbents  which  is  the 
cause  of  their  strength,  is'  also  the 
cause  of  their  constipation: — 

“ Oportet  sanorum,  sedes  esse  figura- 
tas.” 

This  ought  to  make  them  content,  but 
the  constipated  are  for  ever  murmuring 
about  a habit,  which  if  managed  with 
moderate  care,  is  the  fundamental  basis 
of  health  and  long  life.  A little  at- 
tention to  regimen  will  generally  pre- 
vent it,  a simple  laxative  will  remove 
it,  and  neither  will  be  often  necessary 
for  those  who  observe  a deobstruent 
diet,  take  proper  exercise  in  a pure 
air,  sufficient  liquid  food,  and  eat 
freely  of  butter,  salt,  and  sugar. 

The  peculiarity  of  most  constitu- 
tions is  so  convenient,  that  almost  all 
costive  persons,  by  attending  to  the 
effects  which  various  things  produce 
upon  their  bowels,  may  find,  in  their 
usual  food  and  drink,  the  means  of 
persuading  their  sluggish  viscera  to 
vibrate  with  healthful  celerity. 

A supper  or  breakfast  of  thin  gruel, 
with  plenty  of  butter  and  salt  in 
it;  ripe  fruits,  particularly  grapes, f 
oranges,  strawberries,  raspberries,  mul- 
berries, marmalade,  honey,  treacle, 
roasted  apples,  stewed  prunes,  figs, 
raisins,  tamarinds,  French  plums,  &c. 
will  almost  always  produce  the  de- 
sired effect. 

Two  or  three  strong  cinnamon  or 


* “ Astriction  of  the  belly  is  com- 
monly a sign  of  strong  chylopoetic 
organs.” — Arbuthnot  on  Aliment. 

t Beautiful  and  full  ripe  hot-house 
grapes  may  be  procured  in  the  greatest 
perfection  at  the  fruit  shops  in  Covent 
Garden,  almost  all  the  year  round ; 
the  editor  has  frequently  given  them 
to  delicate  women  who  have  been 
afflicted  with  feverish  complaints,  to 
the  quantity  of  a pound  per  day,  with 
the  most  satisfactory  effect,  they  were 
extremely  grateful  in  cooling  their 
parched  mouths,  and  at  once  most 
agreeably  and  effectually  supplied  the 
place  of  both  saline  draughts  and  ape- 
rient medicine, 
x 
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ginger  lozenges,  gradually  dissolved  in 
the  mouth  when  the  stomach  Ts  empty, 
will  act  as  an  aperient  on  many  per- 
sons. 

Salad  oil  is  a very  pleasant  peristal- 
tic persuader  ; by  the  following  means 
it  may  be  introduced  (as  a supper)  to 
the  most  delicate  stomach,  without 
any  offence  to  the  most  fastidious 
palate. 

Put  a table-spoonful  of  sherry  into 
a wine-glass,  on  this  a table-spoonful 
of  olive  oil,  on  this  another  table- 
spoonful of  sherry,  or  rub  together  a 
table-spoonful  or  two  of  oil,  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  hard,  add  a little 
vinegar  arid  salt  to  it,  and  eat  it  at 
supper  as  a sauce  to  a salad  of  mustard 
and  cresses,  or  lettuce,  radishes,  button 
onions,  celery,  cucumbers,  &c«  ; or 
cold  boiled  asparagus,  brocoli,  cauli- 
flower, carrot,  or  turnip,  kidney  or 
French  beans,  or  pease;  or  pickled 
salmon,  lobster,  shrimps,  herrings, 
sprats,  or  mackarel;  or  as  a sauce  to 
cold  meat,  &c. 

You  may  give  it  an  infinite  variety 
of  agreeable  flavours;  the  ingredients 
to  produce  which  are  enumerated  in 
n The  Cook’s  Oracle.” 

Hypochondriac  persons  are  fond  of 
taking  medicines  at  certain  times,  the 
spring  and  fall,  at  the  full  or  new 
moon,  &c.  whether  they  want  it  or 
not.— For  those  in  health  to  attempt 
to  improve  it  by  taking  physic,  is  ab- 
surd indeed. 

Hypochondriasis,  spleen,  vapours, 
the  blue  devils,  the  bde,  nervous  de- 
bility, &c.  are  but  so  many  different 
names  for  those  disorders  which  arise 
either  from  chronic  weakness  of  the 
constitution,  or  an  inconsiderate  ma- 
nagement of  it.  A man  who  has 
strong  stamina  will  bear  irregularities 
with  impunity,  which  will  soon  de- 
stroy a more  delicate  frame. 

We  do  not  laugh  at  the  melancholy 
of  the  hypochondriac,  or  consider  his 
complaint  as  merely  the  hallucinations 
of  un  malade  imaginaire;  but  trace  the 
cause  of  them  to  either  some  indiges- 
tion interrupting  the  functions  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  a gentle  ape- 
rient would  immediately  remove,  or 
the  ineffective  performance  of  the  re- 
storative process,  insufficiently  nutri- 


tive diet,  or  depression  of  the  vital  and 
animal  functions  from  anxiety  or  over- 
exertion of  either  the  mind  or  body; 
which  nothing  but  rest  and  nutritive 
food  can  repair. 

Soon  after  we  pass  the  meridian  of 
our  existence,  (/’.  e.  our  thirty-fifth 
year,)  the  machinery  of  life  begins  to 
lose  its  elasticity,  our  senses  become 
gradually  more  and  more  obtuse,  and 
all  the  functions  of  the  system  are 
less  perfectly  performed ; thus,  various 
new  sensations  arise  as  the  deteriorat- 
ing process  of  hardening  goes  on,  and 
those  who  do  not  consider  the  cause 
of  them,  become  hypochondriac,  &c. 

The  editor  of  this  little  treatise  has 
had  from  his  youth  to  bear  up  against 
a highly  irritable  nervous  system,  the 
means  he  has  found  useful  to  manage 
and  support  it  he  is  now  recording  for 
the  benefit  of  other  nervous  invalids. 


DR.  MANSEY’S  MEANS  OF  PRE~ 
SERVING  HEALTH. 


That  part  of  the  medical  system 
which  lays  down  rules  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  and  prevention  of 
diseases,  is  not  to  be  strictly  under- 
stood as  if  it  respected  only  those 
people  who  enjoy  perfect  health,  and 
who  are  under  no  apprehensions  of 
disease,  for  such  seldom  neither  desire 
or  attend  to  medical  advice ; but 
should  rather  be  considered  as  relating 
to  valetudinarians,  or  to  such  as, 
though  not  actually  sick,  may  yet* 
have  sufficient  reasons  to  fear  that  they 
will  soon  become  so  ; hence  it  is  that 
the  rules  must  be  applied  to  correct 
morbific  dispositions,  and  to  obviate 
the  various  things  that  w^ere  shewn  to 
be  the  remote  or  possible  causes  of  ■ 
diseases. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the 
several  temperaments  are  usually  men- 
tioned by  systematic  writers,  it  should 
seem  as  if  they  meant  that  every  par- 
ticular constitution  must  be  referred 
to  one  or  other  of  the  four;  but  this 
is  far  from  being  reducible  to  practice, 
since  by  much  the  greater  number  of 
people  have  constitutions  so  indistinct- 
ly marked,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  to  w hich 
of  the  temperaments  they  belong. — ■ 
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When  we  actually  meet  with  particu- 
lar persons,  who  have  evidently  either, 

1.  Too  much  strength  and  rigidity 
of  fibre,  and  too  much  sensibility; 

2.  Too  little  strength,  and  yet  too 
much  sensibility  ; - 

3.  Too  much  strength,  and  but  lit- 
tle sensibility ; or 

4.  But  little  sensibility,  joined  to 
weakness, — we  shall  look  upon  such 
persons  as  more  or  less  in  the  valetudi- 
nary state,  who  require  that  these 
morbific  dispositions  be  particularly 
watched,  lest  they  fall  into  those  dis- 
eases which  are  allied  to  the  different 
temperaments. 

People  of  the  first-mentioned  tem- 
perament being  liable  to  suffer  from 
continued  fevers,  especially  of  the  in- 
flammatory species,  their  scheme  of 
preserving  health  should  consist  in 
temperate  living,  with  respect  both  to 
diet  and  exercise;  they  should  studi- 
ously avoid  immoderate  drinking,  and 
be  remarkably  cautious  lest  any  of  the 
natural  discharges  be  checked.  People 
of  this  habit  bear  evacuations  well, 
especially  bleeding;  they  ought  not, 
however,  to  lose  blood  but  when  they 
really  require  to  have  the  quantity  les- 
sened; because  too  much  of  this  eva- 
cuation would  be  apt  to  reduce  the 
constitution  to  the  second-mentioned 
temperament,  wherein  strength  is  de- 
ficient, but  sensibility  redundant. 

Persons  of  the  second  temperament 
are  remarkably  prone  to  suffer  from 
painful  and  spasmodic  diseases,  and 
are  easily  ruffled;  and  those  of  the 
softer  sex,  who  have  this  delicacy  of 
habit,  are  very  much  disposed  to  hys- 
| terical  complaints.  The  scheme  here 
should  be  to  strengthen  the  solids  by 
I moderate  exercise,  cold-bathing,  the 
cortex,  and  chalybeate  water;  par- 
ticular attention  should  constantly  be 
had  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, to  prevent  them  from  being 
over-loaded  with  any  thing  that  might 
engender  flatus,  or  irritate  the  sensible 
membranes  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, from  whence  the  disorder  would 
soon  be  communicated  to  the  whole 
nervous  system.  Persons  of  this  con- 
stitution should  never  take  any  of  the 
drastic  purges,  nor  strong  emetics; 
neither  should  they  lose  blood  but  in 


cases  of  urgent  necessity.  But  a prin- 
cipal share  of  management,  in  these 
extremely  irritable  constitutions,  con- 
sists  in  avoiding  all  sudden  changes  of 
every  sort,  especially  those  with  re- 
spect to  diet  and  clothing,  and  in 
keeping  the  mind  as  much  as  possible 
in  a -state  of  tranquillity;  hence  the 
great  advantages  which  people  of  this 
irame  derive  from  the  use  of  medici- 
nal waters  drank  on  the  spot,  because 
of  that  freedom  from  care  and  serious 
business  of  every  kind,  which  gene- 
rally obtains  in  all  the  places  laid  out 
for  the  reception  of  valetudinarians. 

The  third  mentioned  temperament, 
where  there  is  an  excess  of  strength 
and  but  little  sensibility,  does  not  seem 
remarkably  prone  to  any  distressing 
or  dangerous  species  of  disease;  and 
therefore  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  persons  so  circumstanced  will 
either  of  themselves  think  of  any  par- 
ticular scheme  of  management,  or 
have  recourse  to  the  faculty  for  their 
instructions;  such  constitutions,  how- 
ever, we  may  observe,  bear  all  kinds 
of  evacuations  well,  and  sometimes 
require  them  to  prevent  an  over-fulness, 
which  might  end  in  an  oppression  of 
the  brain,  or  some  other  organ  of  im- 
portance. 

But  the  fourth  temperament,  where 
we  have  weakness  joined  to  want  of 
sensibility,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  fall 
into  tedious  and  dangerous  diseases, 
arising  from  a defect  of  absorbent 
power  in  the  proper  sets  of  vessels, 
and  from  remissness  of  the  circula- 
tion in  general ; whence  corpulency, 
dropsy,  jaundice,  and  different  de- 
grees of  scorbutic  affection.  In  order 
to  prevent  these,  or  any  other  species 
of  accumulation  and  depravation  of 
the  animal  fluids,  the  people  of  this 
constitution  should  use  a generous 
course  of  diet,  with  brisk  exercise, 
and  be  careful  that  none  of  the  se- 
cretions be  interrupted,  nor  any  of 
the  natural  discharges  suppressed.— 
These  constitutions  bear  purging  well, 
and  often  require  it;  as  also  the  use 
of  emetics,  which  are  frequently  found 
necessary  to  supply  the  place  of  exer- 
cise, by  agitating  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, and  are  of  service  to  prevent 
the  stagnation  of  bile,  or  the  accu- 
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mulation  of  mucous  humours,  which 
hinder  digestion  and  clog  the  first 
passages.  The  free  use  of  mustard, 
horse-radish,  and  the  like  stimulating 
diuretics,  is  serviceable  in  these  turbid 
habits. 

When  the  general  mass  of  fluids 
is  accumulated  beyond  what  is  con- 
ducive to  the  perfection  of  health, 
there  arises  what  the  writers  term  a 
plethora,  which  may  prove  the  source 
of  different  diseases ; and  therefore, 
when  this  over-fulness  begins  to  pro- 
duce languor  and  oppression,  care 
should  be  taken  in  time  to  reduce 
the  body  to  a proper  standard,  by 
abridging  the  food  and  increasing 
the  natural  discharges,  using  more 
exercise,  and  indulging  less  in  sleep. 
But  in  opposite  circumstances,  where 
the  fluids  have  been  exhausted,  we 
are  to  endeavour  to  prevent  further 
waste  by  the  use  of  strengthening  sto- 
machics, nourishing  diet,  and  indul- 
gence from  fatigue  of  body  and  mind. 

Vitiated  fluids  are  to  be  considered 
as  affected  either  with  the  different 
kinds  of  general  acrimony,  or  as  be- 
traying signs  of  some  of  the  species 
of  morbific  matter  which  gives  rise 
to  particular  diseases,  such  as  gout, 
rheumatism,  stone,  scurvy,  &c. 

Where  the  fluids  tend  to  the  pu- 
trefactive state,  which  shews  itself  by 
the  rottenness  of  the  teeth,  sponginess 
and  bleeding  of  the  gums,  a bloated 
look,  and  livid  cast;  the  diet  then 
should  be  chiefly  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  ripe  fruits,  with  wine  in  mode- 
ration, brisk  exercise,  and  strengthen- 
ing bitters. 

When  acrimony  shews  itself  by 
itching  eruptions,  uncommon  thirst, 
and  flushing  heats,  nothing  will  an- 
swer better  than  such  sulphureous 
waters  as  the  Harrowgate  and  Moffat 
in  Britain,  or  the  Lucan  and  Swad- 
linbar  in  Ireland;  at  the  same  time 
using  a course  of  diet  that  shall  nei- 
ther be  acrid  nor  heating.  So  far 
with  respect  to  those  kinds  of  mor- 
bific matter  which  do  not  invariably 
produce  a particular  species  of  dis- 
ease; but  there  are  others  of  a specific 
nature,  some  of  which  are  generated 
in  the  body  spontaneously,  and  seem 
to  arise  from  errors  in  diet*  or  other 


circumstances  of  ill  management  with 
respect  to  the  animal  economy ; and 
hence  it  is  sometimes  possible,  in  some 
degree,  if  not  altogether,  to  prevent 
the  ill  consequences.  Thus,  there  are 
instances  where  returns  of  the  gout 
have  been  prevented  by  adhering 
strictly  to  a milk  diet. 

The  rheumatism  has  also  been  some- 
times warded  off  by  wearing  a flannel 
shirt,  or  by  using  the  cold  bath  with- 
out interruption. 

The  stone  may  be  retarded  in  its 
progress,  and  prevented  from  creating 
much  distress,  by  the  internal  use  of 
soap  and  lime-water,  or  by  soap- 
lees  taken  in  milk  or  in  veal-broth. 

The  putrid  scurvy  may  be  pre- 
vented by  warm  clothing,  and  per- 
• severance  in  brisk  exercise,  by  drink- 
ing wine  or  cider,  and  eating  freely 
of  such  vegetable  substances  as  can 
be  had  in  those  situations  where  this 
disease  it  most  apt  to  shew  it. 

In  constitutions  where  there  is  an 
hereditary  disposition  to  the  scrofula, 
if  early  precautions  be  taken  to 
strengthen  the  solids  by  cold  bathing, 
a nourishing  course  of  diet,  and  a 
moderate  use  of  wine,  the  acrimony 
which  gives  rise  to  the  disease  will 
probably  be  prevented  from  producing 
any  very  bad  effects. 

Crude  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  and 
other  oily  substances  are  to  be  avoided 
by  persons  troubled  with  a sourness 
at  the  stomach ; brisk  exercise,  espe- 
cially riding,  is  to  be  used,  and  they 
are  to  refrain  from  fermented  liquors ; 
the  common  drink  should  be  pure 
water ; or  water  with  a little  of  some 
ardent  spirit,  such  as  rum  or  brandy. 
Selters  and  Vahls  waters  are  to  be 
drank  medicinally ; and  aromatic  bit- 
ters, infusions,  or  tinctures,  with  the 
acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  from  ten  to 
twenty  drops,  will  be  found  service- 
able, in  order  to  strengthen  the  fibres 
of  the  stomach  and  promote  the  ex- 
pulsion of  its  contents,  thereby  pre- 
venting the'  too  hasty  fermentation  of 
the  alimentary  mixture.  In  order  to 
procure  immediate  relief,  the  magne- 
sia or  prepared  chalk  will  seldom 
fail;  and  the  magnesia,  as  well  as 
the-  other,  may  be  made  into  lo- 
zenges, with  a little  sugar  and  mucr- 
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lage ; and  in  that  form  may  be  carried  they  no  longer  feel  any  oppressive 
about  and  taken  occasionally.  weight  about  the  praecordia. 

In  constitutions  where  there  is  an  We  are  advised  by  Celsus  to  vary 
exuberance  or  stagnation  of  bile,  and  the  scenes  of  life,  and  not  confine  our- 


a troublesome  bitterness  in  the  mouth, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  free 
by  taking  occasionally  small  doses  of 
pure  aloes,  castor  oil,  cream  of  tartar, 
some  of  the  common  purging  salts, 
or  the  natural  purging  waters.  The 
patient  should  carefully  avoid  all 
those  oily  and  high-seasoned  things 
usually  termed  made-dishes,  and  eat 
sparingly  of  plain  meat,  without  rich 
sauces  or  much  gravy : in  these  cases 
the  best  drink  is  pure  water. 

RULES  FOR  THOSE  WHO  ARE  IN 
PERFECT  HEALTH. 

Those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  enjoy 
perfect  health,  should  observe  tempe- 
rance, in  order  to  preserve  that  ines- 
timable blessing.  It  is  safer  to  pro- 
ceed to  excess  in  drink  than  in  meat, 
and  if  the  debauch  should  create  any 
extraordinary  or  distressing  degree  of 
pain  or  sickness,  and  a temporary  fever 
should  ensue,  there  are  two  ways  of 
shaking  it  off,  either  to  lie  in  bed  and 
encourage  perspiration,  or  to  get  on 
horseback,  and  by  brisk  exercise  re- 
store the  body  to  its  natural  state. — 
The  choice  of  these  two  methods 
must  always  be  determined  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  from  the  experience 
which  they  may  have  had  which  agrees 
best  with  them. 

If  a person  should  commit  excess  in 
eating,  especially  of  high-seasoned 
things,  with  rich  sauces,  a draught 
of  cold  water,  sharpened  with  spirit 
of  vitriol,  will  take  off  the  sense  of 
weight  at  the  stomach,  and  assist  di- 
gestion by  moderating  and  keeping 
within  bounds  the  alimentary  fer- 
mentation, and  thus  preventing  the 
generation  of  too  much  flatus.  The 
luxury  of  ices  may  be  here  of  real 
service  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  as 
producing  similar  effects  with  the  cold 
water  acidulated.  Persons  in  these 
circumstances  ought  not  to  lay  them- 
selves down  to  sleep,  but  should  keep 
up  and  exercise  until  they  are  sensible 
that  the  stomach  is  unloaded,  and  that 


selves  to  any  settled  rules ; but  as  in- 
action renders  the  body  weak  and1 
listless,  and  exercise  gives  vigour  and 
strength,  people  should  never  long 
omit  riding,  walking,  or  going  abroad 
in  a carriage  ; fencing,  playing  at  ten- 
nis, or  dancing,  as  each  shall  be  found 
most  agreeable  or  convenient,  are  to 
be  used  in  their  turns,  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  tendency  to 
any  particular  species  of  disease.  But 
when  the  weakness  of  old  age  shall 
have  rendered  the  body  incapable  of 
all  these,  then  dry  frictions  with  the 
flesh-brush  will  be  extremely  requisite 
to  preserve  health,  by  accelerating  the 
flow  of  humours  through  the  smallest 
order  of  vessels,  and  preventing  the 
fluids  from  stagnating  too  long  in  the 
cellular  interstices  of  the  fleshy  parts. 

Sleep  is  the  great  restorer  of  strength ; 
for,  during  this  time,  the  nutritious 
particles  appear  to  be  chiefly  applied 
to  repair  the  waste,  and  replace  those 
that  have  been  abraded  and  washed 
off  by  the  labour  and  exercise  of  the 
day;  but  too  much  indulgence  in 
sleep  has  many  inconveniences,  both 
with  regard  to  bodv  and  mind,  as  it 
blunts  the  senses,  and  encourages  the 
fluids  to  stagnate  in  the  cellular  sys- 
tems ; whence  corpulency,  and  its 
necessary  consequences — languor  and 
weakness. 

The  proper  time  for  sleep  is  the 
night  season,  when  darkness  and  si- 
lence naturally  bring  it  on ; therefore 
day-sleep,  in  general,  is  not  so  refresh- 
ing; and  to  some  people  it  is  really 
distressing,  as  creating  an  unusual 
giddiness  and  languor,  especially  to 
persons  who  delight  in  literary  pur- 
suits. Custom,  however,  frequently 
renders  sleep  in  the  day  necessary ; 
and  in  those  constitutions  where  it  is 
found  to  give  real  refreshment,  it  ought 
to  be  indulged. 

W ith  regard  to  the  general  regimen 
of  diet,  it  has  always  been  held  as  a 
rule,  that  the  softer  and  milder  kinds 
of  aliment  are  most  proper  for  chil- 
dren and  younger  subjects;  that  grown 
persons  should  eat  what  is  more  sub- 
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stantial;  and  old  people  lessen  their 
quantity  of  solid  food,  and  increase 
that  of  their  drink. 


OF  MELANCHOLY. 


Melancholy,  in  medicine,  is  alow 
kind  of  delirium,  without  a fever; 
usually  attended  with  fear,  heaviness, 
and  sorrow,  without  any  apparent  oc- 
casion. Or,  as  some  define  it,  a dis- 
ease which  consists  in  the  perturbation 
or  injury  of  the  imagination,  which 
prevents  it  from  forming  a regular  and 
determinate  idea  of  things,  as  at  other 
times;  so  that  its  due  operations  are 
interrupted,  and  often  second  ideas, 
having  no  connection  with  the  first, 
crowd  in,  and  are  succeeded  by  ac- 
tions no  way  analogous  or  similar  to 
that  first  idea,  and  therefore  appear- 
ing irrational. 

This  malady  has  essential  differ- 
ences, on  account  of  the  causes  from 
which  it  is  produced.  In  some  people, 
it  seems  wholly  to  depend  upon  a false 
judgment  of  things  in  the  mind;  and 
in  this  case  it  is  usually  habitual  and 
incurable.  In  others,  it  arises  from 
injuries  of  the  body ; and  in  these  it 
always  is  observed  to  bear  a propor- 
tion to  the  injury  or  debility  of  the 
parts.  This  peculiar  species  is  called 
hypochondriac  melancholy ; and  final- 
ly, in  others,  it  seems  of  a mixed  na- 
ture ; as  when  it  has  taken  its  origin 
from  distem  peratures  in  the  body,  but 
is  afterwards  so  increased  by  mental 
disorders,  that  even  after  the  total  re- 
moval of  the  corporeal  ones,  it  still 
remains  in  all  its  force  upon  the  mind. 
This  is  a too  common  and  very  un- 
happy case. 

causes. 

It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary 
disposition,  melancholic  temperament, 
depressing  passions  or  affections  of  the 
mind,  great  and  affecting  disappoint- 
ments, suppressed  evacuations,  intem- 
perance, and  inj  uries  of  the  cranium. 
Sometimes  it  is  occasioned  by  a se- 
dentary life  and  solitude;  and  by 
acute  fevers,  or  other  diseases.  It  is 
sometimes  the  effect  of  excessive  vene- 


ry;  and  is  frequently  produced  by 
gloomy  and  fanatical  notions  of  re- 
ligion. 

SYMPTOMS. 

u In  this  disease,”  says  Dr.  Temple, 
“ the  patient  shuns  society,  and  courts 
solitude,  is  fearful  and  low-spirited, 
and  these  symptoms  are  frequently 
observed  for  some  time  before  an  ac- 
tual derangement  is  perceived.  He 
indulges  a certain  train  of  thoughts 
upon  one  subject,  and  generally  fixes 
upon  that  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
misfortune,  if  it  has  been  brought  on 
by  any  sudden  and  violent  affection 
of  the  mind.  The  face  is  generally 
pale,  the  urine  is  small  in  quantity 
and  watery,  the  patient  is  generally 
costive,  and  the  stomach  affected  with 
flatus,  or  wind;  and  in  some  cases, 
so  miserable  are  the  feelings,  that  the 
unfortunate  wretch  seeks  every  op. 
portunity  of  putting  an  end  to  them, 
by  terminating  his  existence.” 

To  these  symptoms  the  following 
may  be  added : the  patient  is  fretful, 
fickle,  capricious,  and  inquisitive ; so- 
licitous about  trifles,  and  alternately 
niggardly  and  prodigal ; he  has  a dis- 
taste and  dislike  to  every  thing,  even 
before  it  comes  in  sight;  and  fre- 
quently weeps  for  imaginary  causes, 
or  for  no  cause  at  all.  Many  people 
in  this  case  seem  always  to  want 
room;  they  are  for  opening  all  the 
windows  they  can,  and  for  running 
out  into  the  streets  or  fields,  thinking 
themselves  every  where  imprisoned ; 
others  leave  their  houses,  and  dread 
being  taken  up  for  capital  offences, 
though  never  guilty  of  any ; and  in 
others  these  distemperatures  of  the 
mind  are  evidently  joined  with  those 
of  the  body,  such  as  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  deep  sighs,  and  painful 
breathing. 

This  disease  is  varied  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ways,  according  to  the 
temperament  and  ideas  of  the  person 
affected  with  it.  It  is  a species  of 
madness,  and  only  differs  from  a 
downright  mania  in  degree. 

If  it  arises  from  suppressed  evacua- 
tions, or  any  bodily  disorder,  there 
are  greater  hopes  of  a cure  than  when 
it  proceeds  from  affections  of  the  mmd. 
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In  these  cases  a looseness,  haemorrhage, 
or  eruption,  sometimes  carries  off  the 
complaint.  When  it  is  hereditary,  a 
cure  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 

If  the  patient  begins  to  enjoy  re- 
freshing sleep,  and  the  mind  can  be 
easily  diverted  from  its  accustomed 
train  of  reflections,  and  becomes  ca- 
pable of  lively  impressions,  a recovery 
may  be  hoped  for. 

, REGIMEN. 

The  diet  must  be  regulated  by  the 
strength  and  other  circumstances;  but 
it  should,  in  general,  be  light,  nou- 
rishing, and  of  easy  digestion.  Salted 
flesh  or  fish,  and  shell-fish  of  all  kinds 
should  be  particularly  avoided.  Ali- 
ments prepared  with  onions,  garlic, 
&c.  are  also  improper.  Wholesome 
fruits  will  be  found  salutary.  Strong 
liquors,  tea,  and  coffee,  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  wa- 
ter, whey,  or  small  beer.  If  honey 
agrees  with  him,  he  may  eat  freely 
of  it,  or  his  drink  may  be  sweetened 
with  it.  Infusions  of  pennyroyal, 
balm  leaves,  the  roots  of  wild  vale- 
rian, or  the  flowers  of  the  lime  tree, 
may  be  drank  freely,  with  or  without 
honey,  at  the  option  of  the  patient. 

He  should  take  plenty  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  as  confinement  to  a 
close  apartment  would  have  a direct 
tendency  to  increase  the  disorder.  Not 
only  riding  and  walking  are  recom- 
mended, but  digging,  planting,  hoeing, 
&c.  are  also  proper ; for  it  is  necessary 
the  body  and  mind  should  be  exer- 
cised. A journey  or  voyage  to  a 
milder  climate,  with  sprightly  cheer- 
ful companions,  has  often  had  very 
beneficial  effects. 

CURE. 

Melancholy,  when  it  depends  upon 
immaterial  causes,  requires  food  for 
the  mind  rather  than  for  the  body; 
and  the  frequent  conversation  with  an 
ingenuous  friend,  of  a calm  and  quiet 
disposition,  will  go  farther  towards  a 
cure  than  a thousand  medicines. — 
When  the  patient  is  in  a low  state, 
his  mind  should  be  soothed  and  di- 
verted with  amusements  of  every  de- 
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nomination,  as  pleasant  tales,  histories, 
music,  card- playing,  or  whatever  else 
may  banish  unpleasant  reflections. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  he 
should  be  bled  and  have  his  body 
kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as 
rhubarb,  manna,  cream  of  tartar,  or 
the  soluble  tartar.  The  soluble  tartar 
is  particularly  serviceable:  half  an 
ounce  of  it,  dissolved  in  water-gruel, 
may  be  taken  every  day  for  several 
weeks.  More  or  less  may  be  given, 
according  to  its  operation.  Vomits 
of  a sufficient  strength  have  also  a 
good  effect ; but  if  they  are  not  pretty 
strong  they  will  not  operate. 

To  increase  the  evacuation  of  urine 
and  promote  perspiration,  which  tends 
greatly  to  the  removal  of  this  disease, 
the  patient  may  take  half  a drachm 
of  purified  nitre,  three  or  four  times 
a day,  in  any  manner  that  is  most 
agreeable  to  him,  and  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  distilled  vinegar  may  be 
daily  mixed  with  his  drink. 

A dose  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  camphor  rubbed  in  a mor- 
tar with  half  a drachm  of  nitre,  and 
taken  twice  a day,  has  also  been  used 
with  advantage. 

Musk  has  sometimes  been  found 
useful  in  this  complaint;  a scruple 
or  twenty-five  giains  of  it  may  be 
made  into  a bolus,  with  honey  or 
common  syrup,  and  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day. 

There  is  a lower  species  of  melan- 
choly, called  low-spirits,  to  which 
persons  of  weak  nerves  are  more  or 
less  subject.  Generous  diet,  the  cold 
bath,  exercise,  and  amusements,  are 
the  most  likely  means  to  remove  this 
complaint.  It  is  much  increased  by 
solitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas, 
but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful 
company  and  sprightly  amusements. 


OF  THE  TOUCH,  OR  FEELING. 


This  sense  may  be  defined  to  be  the 
faculty  of  distinguishing  certain  pro- 
perties of  bodies  by  the  feel ; but  the 
organ  of  touch,  like  all  other  senses, 
is  not  equally  delicate  in  every  part 
of  the  body,  or  in  every  subject ; be- 
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ing  in  some  more  exquisite  than  it  is 
in  others. 

Many  parts  which  were  formerly 
supposed  to  possess  the  most  exquisite 
sense,  are  now  known  to  have  but 
little  or  no  feeling,  at  least  in  a sound 
state;  for  in  an  inflamed  state,  even 
the  bones,  the  most  insensible  parts 
of  any,  become  susceptible  of  the 
most  painful  sensation.  This  curious 
discovery  is  due  to  the  late  Baron 
Haller.  His  experiments  prove  that 
the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  ten- 
dons, and  membranes,  may  in  a 
healthy  state  be  considered  as  insensi- 
ble. As  sensibility  depends  on  the 
brain  and  nerves,  of  course  different 
parts  will  possess  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  feeling,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  supplied  with  a greater  or  smaller 
number  of  nerves.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple it  is,  that  the  skin,  muscles, 
stomach,  intestines,  urinary  bladder, 
ureters,  uterus,  &c.  are  extremely  sen- 
sible, while  the  lungs  and  glands 
have  only  an  obscure  degree  of  feel- 
ing. 

The  sensibility  depends  on  a part’s 
being  connected  with  the  brain  by 
the  nerves;  for  if  the  nerves  going  to 
any  part  be  cut  through,  the  sensibi- 
lity is  lost.  If  the  nerves  going  to 
any  part  are  moderately  compressed, 
the  sensibility  is  diminished.  If  the 
nerves  are  compressed  strongly,  the 
sensibility  is  lost. 

“ Pressure  on  the  brain,”  says  Dr. 
Fordyce,  “ may  diminish  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  whole  body.”  And  he 
also  says,  that,  “ the  bones  and  car- 
tilages do  not  appear  to  be  sensible 
in  a sound  state,  whatever  application 
may  be  made  to  them,  but  in  a mor- 
bid one  they  may  become  sensible.” 
We  shall  select  another  article  from 
the  Doctor’s  Elements,  which  seems 
pertinent  to  our  purpose,  “ Those 
parts  of  the  body,  which  are  capa- 
ble of  a variety  of  sensations,  are  ge- 
nerally called  the  organs  of  the  senses. 
These  are  the  skin,  the  mouth,  the 
nostrils,  the  eyes,  the  ears;  the  sto- 
mach is  capable  of  several  sensations 
besides  pain,  but  not  of  so  great  a 
variety  as  the  organs  of  the  senses.” 
Fordyce  s Elements , 100. 

Whatever  disorders  the  functions 


of  the  brain  and  nerves,  must  injure 
the  sense  of  touching.  It  may  be 
injured  by  anything  that  obstructs 
the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
regular  conveyance  to  the  organs  of 
touching;  or  it  may  be  injured  by 
too  great  a degree  of  sensibility,  when 
the  nerve  is  not  sufficiently  covered 
by  the  cuticle,  or  scarf-skin. 

In  cases  of  insensibility  or  defect 
of  touching  or  feeling,  arising  from 
an  obstruction  of  the  cutaneous  nerves, 
the  patient  must  be  purged,  and  af- 
terwards have  recourse  to  such  me- 
dicines as  will  excite  the  action  of 
the  nerves,  or  stimulate  the  system. 
Spirit  of  hartshorn,  sal  volatile  oleosum, 
horse-radish,  &c.  may  be  taken  in- 
wardly. At  the  same  time  the  de- 
fective parts  may  be  frequently  rubbed 
with  stinging-nettles  or  spirit  of  sal 
ammoniac.  Blistering  plasters  and 
sinapisms  will  also  be  serviceable. — 
Warm  bathing,  especially  in  natural 
hot  baths,  will  be  beneficial. 


OF  THE  EAR,  OR  HEARING. 


The  sense  of  hearing,  in  producing 
which  a great  variety  of  parts  assist, 
is  occasioned  by  a certain  modulation 
of  the  air,  collected  by  the  funnel-like 
shape  of  the  external  ear.  That  sound 
is  propagated  by  means  of  the  air,  is 
very  easily  proved  by  ringing  a bell 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump ; 
the  sound  it  affords  being  found  to 
diminish  gradually  as  the  air  becomes 
exhausted,  till  at  length  it  is  not  heard 
at  all.  Sound  moves  through  the  air 
with  infinite  velocity ; but  the  degree 
of  its  motion  seems  to  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  air,  as  it  constantly  moves 
faster  in  a dense  and  dry  air,  than  it 
does  in  a moist  and  rarefied  one. 

The  functions  of  the  ear  may  re- 
ceive injury  from  wounds,  ulcers,  or 
anything  which  impairs  its  fabric; 
or  from  external  substances  falling 
into  the  ear  or  sticking  to  its  cavities ; 
the  quality  of  the  wax  may  be  faulty, 
and  be  the  cause  of  the  ear-ache;  a 
violent  cold  in  the  head,  or  excessive 
noise,  may  also  occasion  it.  Too  much 
moisture,  or  too  much  dryness  of  the 
ears  may  produce  this  complaint ; but 
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the  most  frequent  eauses  are  heat  and 
cold ; and  sometimes  it  proceeds  from 
an  acrid  serum  secreted  in  the  glands 
of  the  ear. 

The  ear-ache  often  proceeds  from 
a sudden  suppression  of  perspiration, 
or  from  the  head  being  exposed  to 
cold  when  covered  with  sweat.  It 
may  also  be  occasioned  by  worms  or 
other  insects  getting  into  the  ear. 

When  the  wax  or  other  humours 
are  saline  or  salt,  they  excite  a prick- 
ing pain ; when  the  salts  in  these 
humours  are  corrosive,  they  excite  a 
gnawing  pain;  when  the  wax  fer- 
ments whilst  it  is  yet  in  the  glands, 
it  causes  a tight  or  tensive  pain ; when 
the  glands  are  very  turgid,  or  swelled, 
there  is  a sense  of  weight ; and  when 
there  is  a tumour,  a pulsation  is  per- 
ceived, especially  if  it  tends  to  sup- 
purate. 

If  the  pain  is  violent  it  seldom  fails 
to  bring  on  a fever  which  is  early  at- 
tended with  great  restlessness  and  a 
delirium,  fainting,  and  often  con- 
vulsions, are  the  consequence ; for  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  ear  is  ex- 
quisitely sensible,  and  fully  stored 
with  nerves;  besides,  membranes  which 
adhere  to  bones  have  a more  than 
ordinary  sensibility. 

A degree  of  deafness  is  incident  to 
most  people  at  an  advanced  age ; and 
deafness  is  frequently  owing  to  an 
original  defect  in  the  structure  of  the 
ear  itself.  If  a total  deafness  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  last-mentioned  defect, 
dumbness  as  well  as  deafness  must  be 
the  consequence  in  those  who  are 
actually  bom  so,  except  in  some  few 
instances,  wherein  Mr.  Braid  wood  has 
taught  such  persons  to  read,  write, 
and  speak. 

A little  digression  will  doubtless  be 
excused  on  this  interesting  subject. — 
Dumbness  is  the  privation  of  the  fa- 
culty of  speech.  The  most  general, 
or  rather  the  sole  cause  of  dumbness, 
is  the  want  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 
The  use  of  language  is  originally  ac- 
quired by  imitating  articulate  sounds. 
From  this  source  of  intelligence,  deaf 
people  are  entirely  excluded,  as  they 
cannot  acquire  articulate  sounds  by 
the  ear : unless,  therefore,  articulation 
be  communicated  to  them  by  some 
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other  medium,  these  unhappy  people 
must  for  ever  be  deprived  of  the  use 
of  language;  and  as  language  is  the 
principal  source  of  knowledge,  who- 
ever has  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived 
of  the  sense  of  hearing,  must  remain 
in  a state  little  superior  to  that  of  the 
brute  creation. 

Deafness  has  in  all  ages  been  con- 
sidered as  such  a total  obstruction  to 
speech  or  written  language,  that  an 
attempt  to  teach  the  deaf  to  speak  or 
read  has  been  uniformly  regarded  as 
impracticable,  till  Dr.  Wallis,  and 
some  others,  have  of  late  shewn,  that 
although  deaf  people  cannot  learn  to 
speak  or  read  by  the  direction  of  the 
ear,  there  are  other  sources  of  imita- 
tion by  which  the  same  effect  may 
be  produced.  The  organs  of  hearing 
and  of  speech  have  little  or  no  con- 
nection. Persons  deprived  of  the  for- 
mer, generally  possess  the  latter  in 
such  perfection,  that  nothing  further 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  them 
articulate,  than  to  teach  them  how 
to  use  these  organs.  This,  indeed,  is 
no  easy  task;  but  experience  shows 
that  it  is  practicable. 

Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood,  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  perhaps  the  first  who  ever 
brought  this  surprising  art  to  any  de- 
gree of  perfection.  He  began  with 
a single  pupil  in  1764;  and  for  some 
years  he  taught  many  people,  born 
deaf,  to  speak  distinctly,  to  read,  to 
write,  to  understand  figures,  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  morality,  &c.  This, 
at  first  sight,  may  appear  to  be  in- 
credible, but  the  fact  is  certain.  Mr. 
Braidwood  had  at  one  time  a consi- 
derable number  of  deaf  pupils,  some 
of  them  above  twenty  years  of  age, 
all  making  a rapid  and  amazing  pro- 
gress in  those  useful  branches  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Braidwood’s  principal  difficulty, 
after  he  had  discovered  this  art,  was 
to  make  people  believe  in  the  prac- 
ticability of  it.  He  advertised  in  the 
public  papers ; — he  exhibited  his  pu- 
pils to  many  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men ; — still  he  found  the  generality  of 
mankind  unwilling  to  believe  him. — 
A remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred 
some  years  ago.  A gentleman  in 
England  sent  a deaf  girl  of  his  to 
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Mr*  Braid  wood’s  care : a year  or  two 
afterwards,  Mr.  Braidwood  wrote  to 
the  father,  that  his  daughter  could 
speak,  read,  and  write  distinctly.  The 
father  returned  an  answer,  begging 
Mr.  Braidwood’s  pardon  but  that  he 
could  not  believe  it.  However,  he 
desired  a friend  of  his,  who  happened 
to  be  going  to  Edinburgh,  to  call  on 
Mr.  Braidwood,  and  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  intelligence  he  had  re- 
ceived- he  did  so;  conversed  with 
Mr.  Braidwood ; saw  the  young  lady; 
and  heard  her  read,  speak,  and  answer 
any  questions  put  to  her. 

On  his  return,  he  informed  the 
father  of  the  surprising  progress  his 
child  had  made,  but  still  the  father 
thought  the  whole  an  imposition ; the 
girl  herself  wrote  to  her  father,  but 
he  looked  upon  the  letter  as  a forgery. 
About  this  time  the  father  died  ; and 
the  mother  sent  an  uncle  and  cousin 
of  the  deaf  lady’s  from  Shrewsbury, 
in  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth. 
When  they  arrived,  Mr.  Braidwood 
told  the  girl  that  her  uncle  and  cousin 
were  in  the  parlour,  and  desired  her 
to  go  and  ask  them  how  they  did. 
The  friends  were  astonished,  and  could 
hardly  credit  what  they  had  heard 
and  seen. 

To  those  who  have  conversed  with 
Mr.  Braidwood  concerning  the  nature 
and  method  of  teaching  this  wonderful 
art,  he  has  expressed  himself  desirous 
of  communicating  and  transmitting 
his  discovery  to  posterity;  but  he 
says,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
it  appears  to  be  true,  that  he  cannot 
communicate  it  so  fully  in  writing, 
as  to  enable  any  person  to  teach  it. 

The  first  thing  in  the  method  is  to 
teach  the  pupil  to  pronounce  the  sim- 
ple sounds  of  the  vowels  and  conso- 
nants. Those  who  have  seen  him 
perform  this  operation,  are  unable  to 
givh  a clear  idea  of  it.  He  pronounces 
the  sound  of  a slowly,  pointing  out 
the  figure  of  the  letter  at  the  same 
time;  makes  his  pupil  observe  the 
motion  of  his  mouth  and  throat;  he 
then  puts  his  finger  into  the  pupil’s 
mouth,  depresses  or  elevates  the  tongue, 
and  makes  him  keep  the  parts  in 
that  position;  then  he  lays  hold  of 
the  outside  of  the  windpipe,  and 


gives  it  some  kind  of  squeeze,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  describe.  All  the 
while  he  is  pronouncing  a , the  pupil 
is  anxiously  imitating  him,  but  at 
first  seems  not  to  understand  what  he 
would  have  him  to  do.  In  this 
manner  he  proceeds,  till  the  pupil 
has  learned  to  pronounce  the  sounds 
of  the  letters.  He  goes  on  in  the 
same  manner  to  join  a vowel  and 
a consonant,  till  at  length  the  pu- 
pil  is  enabled  both  to  speak  and 
read. 

That  Mr.  Braidwood  was  capable 
of  teaching  his  pupils  not  only  the 
mere  pronunciation,  but  also  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  what  they 
read,  may  be  ascertained  by  a con- 
versation with  any  of  his  pupils. — 
Of  this  Mr.  Pennant  gives  a remark- 
able instance,  in  a young  lady  of 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  some  time  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Braidwood.  “ She  readily  ap- 
prehended,” says  he,  “ all  I said, 
and  returned  me  answers  with  the 
utmost  facility.  She  read ; she  wrote 
well.  Her  reading  was  not  by  rote. 
She  could  clothe  the  same  thoughts 
in  a new  set  of  words,  and  never  vary 
from  the  original  sense.” 

It  is  useless  to  say  more  concerning 
the  mode  of  operation.  Mr.  Braid- 
wood undertook  every  deaf  person, 
who  was  not  at  the  same  time  foolish 
or  idiotical.  The  greatest  misfortune 
is,  that  this  art  is  confined  to  a sin- 
gle man,  and  his  pupils  must  live 
in  the  house  with  him  for  some  years. 
The  expence  necessarily  attending 
education  of  this  kind,  excludes  all 
but  people  of  opulent  circumstances 
from  deriving  any  advantage  from  it. 

Having  finished  this  kind  of  di- 
gression, though  not  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, we  shall  return  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  and  cure  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  ear. 

When  deafness  is  the  consequence 
of  wounds  or  ulcers  of  the  ears,  or 
of  old  age,  relief  is  not  easily  ob- 
tained. When  it  proceeds  from  cold 
of  the  head,  the  patient  should  be 
particularly  careful  to  keep  his  head 
warm,  especially  in  the  night.  He 
should  also  take  some  gentle  purges, 
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keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them 
frequently  in  warm  water  at  bed- 
time. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ear-ache, 
whilst  the  pain  is  not  very  consider- 
able, a little  warm  olive  oil  dropped 
into  the  ear  will  often  relieve.  When 
acrid  deductions  are  the  cause,  inject 
a warm  infusion  of  poppy  heads  in 
water.  When  living  insects  have 
crept  into  the  ear,  blow  the  smoke 
of  tobacco  into  it,  and  then  pour  in 
warm  oil. 

Parkinson  says,  “ A flannel  bag 
filled  with  chamomile  flowers,  wrung 
out  of  boiling  water,  then  sprinkled 
with  spirits  and  applied  very  warm 
over  the  ear,  and  repeated  for  an  hour 
together,  renewing  it  as  soon  as  cool, 
will  frequently  produce  very  consi- 
derable benefit  in  the  ear-ache.” 

Deafness,  brought  on  by  a fever, 
generally  goes  off  on  the  recovery  of 
the  patient.  When  occasioned  by  dry 
wax  sticking  in  the  ears,  dropping  oil 
into  them  will  be  found  useful,  and 
they  may  afterwards  be  syringed  with 
warm  milk  and  water. 

In  case  of  deafness  proceeding  from 
dryness  of  the  ears,  half  an  ounce  of 
the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  liquid  opodeldoc, 
may  be  mixed  together,  and  a few 
drops  of  the  mixture  put  into  the  ears 
at  bed-time.  A little  cotton  or  wool 
may  be  afterwards  applied  to  stop 
them.  Ears  abounding  with  too  much 
moisture,  may  be  drained  by  an  issue 
or  seton  near  the  part  affected.  Where 
the  deafness  is  of  long  continuance, 
blistering  behin'd  the  ears  may  assist 
the  cure. 

Great  caution  should  be  used,  how- 
ever, in  applying  remedies  to  the  eyes 
and  ears,  as  they  are  very  tender  or- 
gans, and  much  mischief,  instead  of 
benefit,  may  sometimes  ensue.  In  all 
cases  of  deafness,  from  whatever  cause, 
the  patient  should  always  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  keep  his  head  warm. 


OF  THE  TASTE. 


The  sense  of  taste  is  seated  chiefly  in 
the  tongue ; the  situation  and  figure 
of  which  are  sufficiently  known.  On 


the  upper  surface  of  this  organ,  we 
may  observe  a great  number  of  pa- 
pillae or  emulgent  vessels  resembling 
nipples,  which,  on  account  of  their 
difference  in  size  aid  shape,  are  com- 
monly divided  into  three  classes.  The 
largest  are  situated  towards  the  basis 
of  the  tongue.  Their  number  com- 
monly varies  from  seven  to  nine. 
"Those  of  the  second  class  are  some- 
what smaller,  and  of  a cylindrical 
shape.  They  are  most  numerous  about 
the  middle  of  the  tongue.  Those  of 
the  third  class  are  very  minute,  and  of 
a conical  shape.  They  are  very  nu- 
merous on  the  top  and  edges  of  the 
tongue,  and  have  been  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  the  extremity  of  it?  nerves. 

The  veins  of  the  tongue  empty 
themselves  into  the  external  jugulars. 
The  variety  of  tastes  seems  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  different  impressions 
made  on  the  papillae  by  the  food. 
The  different  state  of  the  papillae  with 
respect  to  their  moisture,  their  figure, 
or  their  covering,  seems  to  produce  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  taste, 
not  only  in  different  people,  but  in  the 
same  subject,  in  sickness  and  in  health. 

The  great  use  of  the  taste  seems  to 
be  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  whole- 
some and  salutary  food  from  that 
which  is  unhealthy ; and  we  observe 
that  many  quadrupeds,  by  having 
their  papillae  very  large  and  long,  have 
the  faculty  of  distinguishing  flavours 
with  infinite  accuracy. 

When  the  taste  is  diminished  or 
depraved  with  film,  warts  on  the 
tongue,  a fault  of  the  saliva,  &c.  the 
tongue  ought  to  be  scraped  and  often 
washed  with  some  detergent,  as  a 
mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and.  honey. 

When  the  saliva  is  vitiated  in  fevers 
and  other  disorders,  that  symptom  is 
generally  cured  in  the  cure  of  the  re- 
spective disorder.  But  if  a bitter  taste 
remains,  it  may  be  removed  by  eme- 
tics, purges,  &c.  An  acid  taste  is 
taken  away  by  absorbents  and  alka- 
line salts,  as  powder  of  oyster-shells, 
salt  of  wormwood,  &c.  A nidorous, 
or  roast-meat  taste,  arising  from  putrid 
humours,  may  be  corrected  by  the 
juice  of  oranges,  and  other  acids,  and 
a salt  taste  is  cured  by  plenty  of  di- 
luting beverage. 
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There  being  a great  affinity  between 
the  organs  of  tasting  and  smelling, 
•whatever  proves  injurious  to  the  one, 
has  generally  a similar  effect  upon  the 
other. 


OF  SMELLING. 


The  sense  of  smelling,  like  that  of" 
taste,  seems  intended  to  direct  us  to  a 
proper  choice  of  aliment,  and  is  chiefly 
seated  in  the  nose,  which  is  distin- 
guished into  external  and  internal 
parts.  The  situation  and  figure  of  the 
former  of  these  do  not  seem  to  re- 
quire a definition.  It  is  composed  of 
bones  and  cartilages,  covered  by  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  by  the  common  in- 
teguments. The  bones  make  up  the 
upper  portion,  and  the  cartilages  the 
lower  one. 

In  many  quadrupeds  the  sense  of 
smelling  is  much  more  extensive  and 
delicate  than  it  is  in  the  human  sub- 
ject; and  in  the  human  subject  it 
seems  to  be  more  perfect  the  less  it  is 
vitiated  by  a variety  of  smells. 

When  we  wish  to  take  in  much  of 
the  effluvia  of  any  thing,  we  naturally 
close  the  mouth,  that  all  the  air  we 
inspire  may  pass  through  the  nostrils; 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the 
muscles  of  the  nose,  the  nostrils  are 
dilated,  and  a greater  quantity  of  air 
is  drawn  into  them. 

What  is  usually  called  the  olfactory 
or  smelling  membrane,  is  the  true  or- 
gan of  smelling ; but  its  real  structure 
does  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  under- 
stood. It  appears  to  be  a continuation 
of  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin,  which 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  mouth. 
In  some  parts  of  the  nose  it  is  smooth 
and  firm,  and  in  others,  it  is  loose 
and  spongy.  It  is  constantly  moisten- 
ed by  a mucous  secretion;  the  finer 
parts  of  which  are  carried  off  by  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  the  other,  by  be- 
ing retained  in  the  folds,  acquires  con- 
siderable consistence. 

Diseases  of  various  kinds  may  de- 
stroy or  diminish  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing ; as  the  moisture,  dryness,  or 
inflammation  of  the  olfactory  mem- 
brane; or  some  defect  in  the  nerves 
destined  to  supply  that  membrane. 


Great  quantities  of  snuff  are  also  in- 
jurious to  the  sense  of  smelling. 

When  the  moisture  of  the  nose  is 
abundant  after  gentle  evacuations, 
apply  such  things  as  are  calculated  to 
take  off  irritation,  and  coagulate  the 
thin  sharp  serum ; as  the  oil  of  anise 
mixed  with  flower;  camphor  dis- 
solved in  the  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The 
vapours  or  fumes  of  frankincense, 
amber,  and  gum  benjamin,  may  also 
be  drawn  in  at  the  nose  and  mouth. 

The  steam  or  vapour  of  vinegar 
upon  hot-iron,  snuffed  up  the  nostrils, 
is  essentially  useful  for  softening  the 
mucus,  when  it  is  too  dry,  opening 
obstructions,  &c.  Snuff  composed  of 
the  leaves  of  marjoram,  mixed  with 
oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and  aniseed, 
will  be  found  salutary. 

If  the  sense  of  smelling  is  impaired 
or  become  defective,  let  volatile  salts, 
strong  sternutatories,  or  other  articles 
which  occasion  sneezing,  be  applied 
to  the  nose.  The  patient  may  also 
anoint  his  forehead  with  balsam  of 
Peru,  to  which  a small  quantity  of 
the  oil  of  amber  may  be  added. 


MEDICINAL  HERBAL. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  III. 


BEAR-BERRY. 

This  is  a very  small  ever-green  shrub. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  not  toothed,  and 
their  under  surface  is  smooth  and  pale 
green.  It  gows  wild  in  the  woods, 
and  on  sand-hills  in  Scotland,  and  in 
almost  every  country  in  Europe.  The 
green  leaves  alone.  Dr.  Bourne  says, 
should  be  selected  and  picked  from 
the  twigs,  and  dried  by  a moderate  ex- 
posure to  heat.  The  powder,  when 
properly  prepared,  is  of  a light  brown 
colour,  with  a shade  of  greenish  yel- 
low; has  nearly  the  smell  of  good 
grass  hay,  as  cut  from  the  rick,  and 
to  the  taste  is  at  first  smartly  astrin- 
gent and  bitterish;  which  sensations 
gradually  soften  into  a liquorice  fla- 
vour. 

Medicinal  Properties. — The  ef- 
fects of  this  medicine  depend  entirely 
on  its  astringent  and  tonic  powers.  It 


BEAR  BERRY. 


PLATE  8. 


BROOKLIME. 


BRYONY  ROOT. 


BUCK  BEAN. 
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is  therefore  used  in  various  fluxes, 
arising  from  debility,  menorrhagia, 
fiuor  albus,  cystirrhcea,  diabetes,  enu- 
resis, diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.  It 
has  been  strongly  recommended  in 
phthisical  complaints  by  Dr.  Bourne, 
and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs, 
by  De  Haen,  particularly  in  ulcera- 
tions of  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 
It  certainly  alleviates  the  dyspeptic 
symptoms  accompanying  nephritic 
complaints.  It  is  commonly  given  in 
the  form  of  powder,  in  doses  of  from 
twenty  to  sixty  grains,  three  or  four 
times  a day. 

The  decoction  is  bitter,  and  leaves 
a heat  in  the  throat.  By  distillation 
v/e  obtain  an  acid  liquor.  It  is  this 
acid  liquor  which  attacks  the  calculi 
fonned  in  the  human  body,  reduces 
them  to  small  pieces,  and  softens  those 
which  cannot  be  thus  split,  or  broken : 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  calculi  which 
we  submitted  to  this  test,  there  was 
not  one  but  was  acted  upon  by  this 
acid  liquor. 

When  taken  internally,  it  destroys 
the  glutinous  matter  which  forms, 
with  the  terrene  part,  calculi,  and 
hence  prevents  the  formation  of  this 
dreadful  disease. — This  liquor  has 
been  injected  into  the  bladders  of 
dogs,  and  produced  with  them,  no 
inconvenience.  Might  not  the  same 
process  be  successfully  employed  with 
the  human  subject? — We  have  never 
observed  any  mischief  arising  from 
the  use  of  this  plant ; but  have  found 
it  good  in  all  disorders  of  the  kidneys 
or  bladder,  and  also  in  the  hsemor- 
rhoids  and  strangury.  De  Haen  gives 
a drachm  of  the  leaves  in  powder,  at 
a dose,  two  or  three  times  a day. 
Werlhof  employed  it  with  success  in 
gravel.  In  this  country  it  has  ac- 
quired considerable  fame  in  pulmonary 
consumption. 

BROOKLIME, 

OR  WATER-SPEEDWELL. 

Brooklime  is  a very  beautiful  plant 
when  in  flower;  its  stalks  are  round, 
thick,  and  succulent,  and  grow  to  ten 
inches  or  a foot  in  length;  but  they 
do  not  stand  entirely  erect.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  rounded  at  the  ends. 


and  serrated  about  the  edges;  they 
stand  in  pairs,  two  at  every  joint  of 
the  stalk  opposite  to  each  other ; they 
are  nearly  an  inch  long,  smooth  on 
the  surface,  and  somewhat  glossy,  of 
a thick  substance,  and  of  a dark  or 
blackish  green  colour.  From  the  alae 
of  these  leaves  there  arises  pedicles  one 
on  each  side ; these  are  three  inches 
long,  and  are  each  ornamented  with  a 
long  series  of  flowers  of  a beautiful 
sky-blue  colour,  divided  into  four  seg- 
ments at  the  edge,  and  are  succeeded 
by  small  seed  vessels,  flat  and  of  a 
kind  of  cordated  form,  in  which  are 
lodged  a number  of  small  seeds  in  two 
cells.  The  root  is  small  and  creeping, 
and  of  a white  colour.  It  grows  in 
great  abundance  with  us,  the  com- 
panion of  water-cresses,  and  propa- 
gates itself  very  quickly  by  the  spread- 
ing of  its  root.  It  flowers  in  July. 
It  is  common  in  little  rivulets  and 
ditches  of  standing  water.  The  leaves 
remain  all  the  winter,  but  are  in 
greatest  perfection  in  the  spring.  Their 
taste  is  herbaceous,  with  a very  light 
bitterness. 

If  any  good  effects  be  expected 
from  brooklime,  it  should  be  used  as 
food.  As  having  a bland  mild  juice, 
its  leaves  form  a proper  corrective  of 
fiery  vegetables,  whose  pungency  they 
tend  to  lessen.  The  juice  of  the 
whole  herb  not  improperly  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  compound 
juice  of  scurvy-grass.  Dioscorides 
mentions  that  its  leaves  drank  in  wine 
relieve  the  strangury,  and  diseases  of 
the  bladder. 

BRYONY  ROOT. 

The  stems  twist  round  bushes,  and 
shoot  out  to  a great  extent,  tend  rilled. 
The  leaves  are  very  large,  diminishing 
to  the  top  gradually,  and  are  palmated. 
The  flowers  are  of  a yellow  green, 
from  the  /alae  of  the  leaves,  striped 
with  green  veins,  producing  male  and 
female  flowers  on  the  same  branches. 
Germen  beneath,  conspicuous,  and 
turning  to  a bright  red  berry.  It 
is  a native  of  Britain,  and  common 
in  woods  and  hedges,  flowering  in 
May  and  June. 

White  bryony  root  is  a strong  rough 
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purgative,  and  was  formerly  much 
used  as  a hydragogue  purge  in  dropsies; 
and  Dr.  Sydenham  has  recommended 
it  much  in  maniacal  disorders,  to  the 
quantity  of  a drachm  of  its  powder 
to  a gill  of  milk ; or  an  infusion  of 
half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a gill  of  white 
wine ; the  dose,  in  substance,  is  from 
a scruple  to  a drachm.  The  infusion 
is  milder  than  the  root  in  substance ; 
and  Dr.  Lewis  says,  that  an  extract 
prepared  by  water  acts  more  mildly 
and  with  greater  safety  than  the  root 
itself;  given  from  half  a drachm  to 
a drachm,  it  proves  a gentle  purgative, 
and  likewise  operates  powerfully  by 
urine.  It  is  said  also  to  cure  epilepsy 
and  rheumatism.  As  an  external  ap- 
plication, Dr.  Thornton  has  seen  great 
good  result  in  cases  of  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, and  paralytic  affections:  the 
root  is  to  be  scraped  with  a knife, 
and  the  scrapings,  which  feel  like 
soap,  are  to  be  rubbed  over  the  af- 
fected parts  once  a day.  Immediately 
a sense  of  tingling  is  felt,  like  nettles, 
which  soon  goes  off.  This  mild  ru- 
befacient, he  has  found  also  do  good 
is  cases  of  asthma,  when  rubbed  over 
the  chest. 

BUCKBEAN,  OR  WATER-TREFOIL. 

This  perennial  plant  is  very  common 
in  marshy  situations,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  native 
flowers.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
The  leaves  grow  by  threes  on  foot- 
stalks; they  are  excessively  bitter; 
and  their  bitterness  is  extracted  by 
infusion.  They  are  said  to  be  some- 
times used  in  brewing  ale,  and  that 
one  ounce  will  go  as  far  as  half  a 
pound  of  hops. 

Medicinal  Properties.— A drachm 
of  them,  in  powder,  purges  and  vo- 
mits. In  infusion,  or  extract,  they 
have  been  recommended  in  intermit- 
tents,  and  in  several  cachectic  and 
cutaneous  diseases.  The  dose  of  the 
extract  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

It  seems  as  if  Providence  had  kindly 
placed  this  remedy  in  those  situations 
which  are  most  productive  of  agues, 
and  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  cross 
the  occean  for  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tents: — a cheap  remedy  is  at  hand. — 


The  great  Boerhaave  says,  “ It  over- 
comes the  tertian  and  quartan  ague.” 
Haller  also  mentions  the  fact,  that 
“ intermittents  yield  to  it ;”  and  in 
the  last  war,  the  Germans  made  use 
of  this  remedy,  with  almost  unvaried 
success  instead  of  bark. 

As  to  cachectic  disease,  that  isf, 
disease  and  emaciation,  and  debility 
of  the  primae  viae,  it  is  known  to  be 
of  service ; as  also  for  the  cure  of  the 
rot  in  sheep.  In  scorbutic  affections 
it  is  of  wonderful  efficacy ; and  Sim. 
Paulli  gives  several  instances  of  this. 
He  says,  “ Its  good  effects  in  scorbutic 
and  scrofulous  diseases  have  been  war- 
ranted by  experience.  Inveterate  cu- 
taneous diseases  have  been  removed 
by  an  infusion  of  the  leaves,  drank 
to  the  quantity  of  a quart  a day,  for 
some  weeks.” 

Dr.  Lewis,  speaking  of  this  plant, 
says,  “ The  leaves  of  the  buckbean 
have  a bitter  penetrating  taste,  which 
they  impart  both  to  watery  and  spi- 
rituous menstrua;  they  have  of  late 
years  come  into  common  use  as  an 
alterative  and  aperient,  in  impurities 
of  the  humours,  and  some  dropsical 
and  rheumatic  cases.  They  are  usu- 
ally taken  in  the  form  of  infusion, 
with  the  addition  of  some  acrid  anti- 
scorbutic herbs,  which,  in  most  cases, 
improve  their  virtue,  and  orange-peel, 
or  some  other  grateful  aromatic,  to 
alleviate  their  ill  taste ; they  are  some- 
times, among  the  common  people, 
fermented  with  malt  liquors,  for  an 
anti-scorbutic  diet  drink.” 

It  is  recommended  by  Boerhaave  as 
an  outward  application  for  dissolving 
glandular  swellings.  Its  seeds  are 
likewise  said  to  be  good  in  coughs  of 
long  standing,  and  diseases  of  the 
chest.  Linnaeus  mentions  that  the 
common  people,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
make  bread  of  the  dried  roots,  with 
a little  meal.  The  Laplanders  also 
feed  their  cattle  with  the  dried  roots. 


THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

It  is  observable  that  all  infants  are 
not  equally  exposed  to  distemperatures 
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of  many  kinds,  but  the  children  of 
persons  of  tender  constitutions  and 
indolent  lives  are  most  subject  to  them. 
The  children  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  people,  who  are  usually  brought 
up  hardily  from  the  first,  are  also 
less  troubled  with  disorders,  in  gene- 
ral, than  those  which  are  taken  most 
care  of;  and  all  their  lives  afterwards 
are  much  better  able  to  bear  external 
injuries,  and  are  much  less  affected  by 
them. 

Of  the  diseases  of  children,  the  far 
greater  number  are  wholly  owing  to 
external  causes;  very  few  of  them  to 
any  internal  fault  in  the  constitution. 
The  principal  of  these  external  causes 
are  the  following : — 

Changes  of  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  These  are  brought  on  at  the 
nurse’s  pleasure,  and  the  infant  is 
often  thrown  into  profuse  sweats  by 
a close  room  and  too  wrarm  covering ; 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  midst  of  this 
sweat,  is  immediately  taken  from  under 
that  covering,  and  exposed  to  the 
open  air.  To  this  are  owing  most 
of  the  catarrhal  affections  to  which 
infants  are  subject,  and  their  fevers 
and  cutaneous  eruptions  of  the  several 
kinds. 

Improper  food  or  aliment  is  an- 
other great  source  of  the  diseases  of 
infants.  Nurses  sometimes  starve 
children,  but  more  frequently  they 
cram  them  with  more  food  than  is 
necessary  ; and  besides  these  irregula- 
rities with  regard  to  quantity,  errors 
in  quality  are  not  less  prejudicial. 
A thin  and  bilious  milk  throws  them 
into  gripings  of  the  bowels,  and 
bilious  diarrhoeas ; and  milk,  when  it 
is  too  thick,  occasions  stuffings  or  stop- 
pages at  the  breast,  and  sometimes 
suffocative  catarrhs.  And  finally,  the 
milk  of  a person,  who  has  a remain- 
ing taint  of  the  venereal  disease,  sub- 
jects the  child  to  breakings-out  and 
ulcers  of  various  kinds. 

Motion  and  rest,  improperly  ma- 
naged, are  also  the  sources  of  many 
of  the  complaints  of  children.  No- 
thing is  more  injurious  to  the  health 
of  a child,  than  that  frequent  cus- 
tom of  idle  nurses  of  rocking  a child 
to  sleep,  whether  it  will  or  not;  the 
violent  and  continual  motion  in  this 


case,  often  gives  the  child  a vertigo, 
which  it  never  afterwards  can  get  rid 
of.  It  is  a fortunate  circumstance, 
however,  for  children,  that  the  rage 
for  cradle-rocking  is  now  much  on  the 
decline. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the 
binding  of  children  too  tight  in  their 
dress,  is  another  great  cause  of  dis- 
orders, by  obstructing  the  due  mo- 
tions of  nature  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  The  putting  children  too 
soon  on  their  feet,  and  compelling 
them  to  walk  too  early,  is  also  the 
cause  of  many  mischiefs;  and  no- 
thing is  more  pernicious  than  the 
frequent  disturbing  them  out  of  their 
sleep,  as  it  makes  them  peevish  and 
torpid,  and  sleepy  at  other  times. 

The  suppression  of  the  natural  ex- 
cretions is  also  the  origin  of  many  dis- 
orders; and  though  this  may  some- 
times happen  from  an  innate  cause 
in  the  infant,  it  much  oftener  is 
owing  to  the  perverseness  of  the  nurse 
in  feeding  on  acid  foods,  or  such  as 
are  hard  of  digestion ; and  exposing 
the  child,  as  well  as  her  own  breasts, 
to  the  cold  air  when  they  are  hot. 

From  the  great  tenderness  of  their 
parts,  infants  are  much  more  subject 
to  the  severity  of  diseases  than  grown 
persons ; yet  experience  shews  us,  that 
they  usually  get  through  them  with 
less  danger.  An  instance  of  this  is 
evident  in  the  small-pox,  from  which 
people  in  general  escape  much  better 
when  young  than  at  any  other  time. 
Convulsions,  violent  hiccups,  and  se- 
vere and  almost  continual  crying, 
are  observed  very  often  to  be  fatal  to 
children  in  the  first  six  weeks;  but 
are  much  less  dangerous  afterwards ; 
and  convulsions,  become  habitual  to 
children,  though  they  may  be  fre- 
quent in  their  returns  upon  every 
slight  occasion,  are  found  much  less 
dangerous  than  in  other  eases.  Dis- 
eases in  general  come  to  a shorter  pe- 
riod in  infants  than  in  grown  per- 
sons. 

Most  of  the  diseases  of  children, 
in  the  early  stage,  arise  from  their 
bowels,  and  are  to  be  cured  by  gentle 
correctives  and  evacuants ; and  of  these 
the  very  mildest  in  their  operation 
are  to  be  chosen.  The  use  of  gentle 
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vomits  is  safe  and  proper.  Mix  five 
or  six  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipeca- 
cuanha with  two  table-spoonsful  of 
water,  and  sweeten  it  with  a little 
sugar;  and  give  the  infant  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  the  mixture  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  till  it  operates;,  or  a grain  of 
emetic  tartar,  dissolved  in  three  ounces 
of  water,  sweetened  with  a little  syrup, 
may  be  given  as  above ; or  six  or 
seven  drops  of  the  antimonial  wine 
may  be  administered  in  a tea-spoonful 
of  water  or  thin  gruel. 

These  medicines  will  generally 
cleanse  the  stomach  and  open  the 
body ; but.  if  the  child  should  be  cos- 
tive, some  manna  and  pulp  of  cassia 
may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  given  in  small  quantities  till  it 
operates.  Or  mix  a few  grains  of 
magnesia  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is 
given  to  the  child,  and  continue  so 
to  do  till  it  has  the  desired  effect. 

IMPERFORATIONS,  OR  OBSTRUC- 
TIONS OF  THE  NECESSARY  PARTS. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  infants,  that 
there  is  either  no  passage  for  the  stools 
or  for  the  urine;  sometimes  for  neither. 
This  indeed  is  not  a common  case, 
but  when  it  occurs,  speedy  help  must 
be  had,  or  the  infant  perishes.  In 
cases  where  the  passage  is  regularly 
formed,  but  is  only  stopped  by  the 
mucous  matter,  which  sometimes  hap- 
pens, the  gentle  abstergents  are  to  be 
given,  as  the  crabs- eyes,  or  some  other 
absorbent,  half  sated  with  an  acid ; 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  use 
of  a small  catheter  or  clyster-pipe. — • 
But  when  there  is  a preternatural 
membrane  formed,  which  stops  the 
passages,  this  must  be  cut  through  by 
a surgeon. 

The  nostrils  of  an  infant  are  fre- 
quently plugged  up  with  a gross  mu- 
cus, which  prevents  their  breathing 
freely,  and  also  renders  it  difficult  for 
them  to  suck  or  swallow.  In  obsti- 
nate cases,  after  a suitable  purge,  two 
or  three  grams  of  white  vitriol,  to 
which  some  add  the  same  quantity 
of  elaterium,  dissolved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  marjoram  water,  and  filtered, 
may  be  applied  now  and  then  to  the 
nostrils  with  a linen  rag.  But  in 


common  it  will  be  sufficient  to  rub  the 
nose  at  bed -time  with  a little  sweet 
oil  or  fresh  butter. 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  stomach  and  bowels  of  a new- 
born infant  contain  a quantity  of 
blackish  coloured  matter,  usually  called 
the  meconium.  This  is  generally 
passed  soon  after  the  birth  by  the 
mere  effort  of  nature,  without  admi- 
nistering any  kind  of  medicine  to  the 
infant.  But  if  it  should  be  retained, 
or  not  completely  carried  off,  a little 
magnesia  may  be  given ; or  a common 
spoonful  of  whey,  sweetened  with 
honey ; or  raw  sugar  will  perhaps  an- 
swer the  purpose. 

Some  physicians,  however,  object 
to  the  early  purging  of  the  meco- 
nium ; because  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discharge  this  out  of  the  body  before 
it  has  acquired  an  acrimony  and  ten- 
dency to  do  prejudice ; but  it  can 
never  be  proved  that  these  excrements 
of  infants,  which  have  remained  for 
so  many  months  in  the  intestines 
without  any  detriment,  should  be 
immediately  discharged,  as  obnoxious, 
by  a purge.  And,  indeed,  upon  an 
accurate  enquiry,  we  find  that  there 
is  not  that  acrid  and  venomous  qua- 
lity in  the  meconium  as  is  generally 
supposed;  for  it  is  contained,  for 
several  months,  in  the  very  tender 
alimentary  tube,  and  yet  does  not 
produce  an  inflammation  or  corrosion 
of  the  intestines,  or  excite  them  to 
discharge  it;  nor  stimulate  the  co- 
lon, where  it  principally  resides;  nor 
does  it,  on  account  of  any  contracted 
putrefaction,  emit  foetid  flatulencies 
and  exhalations ; nor  is  it  dried  with 
heat,  but,  as  the  dissections  of  in- 
fants dying  immediately  after  their 
birth,  shews,  has  the  consistence  of 
honey,  and  is  without  smell. 

But  where  nature  is  not  able  to 
perform  this  business  in  time,  it  is 
absolutely  expedient  to  assist  her 
with  a gentle  stimulus,  especially 
since  we  have  known  violent  gripes, 
inquietudes,  watchings,  ruptures,  ob- 
stinate costiveness,  convulsive  mo- 
tions, and  other  symptoms,  have  arose 
from  too  late  an  evacuation  of  the 
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meconium ; because  these  excrements 
not  only  very  tenaciously  adhere  to 
the  coats  of  the  intestines,  and  often 
as  it  were,  glue  them  together,  but 
also,  upon  the  access  of  milk  to  them, 
even  the  best  assume  a very  different 
nature,  and  that  very  prejudicial ; 
whence  some  women  are  induced  to 
sutfer  their  new-born  infants  to  fast 
for  twenty-four  hours ; and  in  the 
mean  time  give  them  honey  and  but- 
ter, lest  the  milk,  the  body  being  not 
yet  purged,  should  coagulate  into  a 
curd. 

But,  in  less  urgent  cases,  the  mo- 
ther’s milk  is  generally  found  to  be 
the  most  proper  medicine  for  expell- 
ing the  meconium,  as  it  always  is,  at 
first,  of  a purgative  quality.  If  chil- 
dren were  permitted  to  suck  as  soon 
as  they  display  an  inclination  for  the 
breast,  medicine  would  not  often  be 
required  to  discharge  the  meconium. 

OF  THE  APHTHAE,  OR  THRUSH. 

This  is  frequently  a symptomatic  af- 
fection, attending  putrid  diseases,  and 
as  such  will  disappear  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  primary  disease.  It 
most  commonly  affects  infants,  and 
is  then  called  the  thrush.  In  this 
complaint  infants  are  found  to  have 
their  tongues  covered  with  little 
whitish  ulcers,  affecting  also  the  whole 
of  the  inside  of  the  mouth;  and  some- 
times reaching  through  the  whole  in- 
testinal canal,  causing  great  pain  and 
soreness  in  the  mouth,  griping,  and 
purging,  great  inquietude,  and  fever. 
In  this  case  the  disease  is  very  dan- 
gerous, and  often  terminates  the  infant’s 
life. 

Such  ulcers  in  the  mouth  seldom 
happen  to  grown  persons,  except  they 
are  preceded  or  attended  by  some 
considerable  disorder  of  the  system. 
In  children  they  often  occur,  even 
when  they  appear,  in  other  respects, 
perfectly  well.  Improper  food  is 
perhaps  a principal  cause,  as  those 
children  who  are  robbed  of  their  na- 
tural food,  and  crammed  with  mix- 
tures of  bread  and  water,  cinnamon 
waters,  wine,  or  some  other  hot  and 
inflaming  liquor  almost  as  soon  as 
.they  are  born,  seem  much  more  dis- 
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posed  to  this  complaint,  than  those 
whose  mothers  are  able  and  willing  to 
furnish  them  with  that  food  which 
nature  has  appointed  for  them. 

Children  attempted  to  be  dry- 
nursed  are  very  frequently  afflicted 
with  this  disease.  Gripings,  loose- 
ness, rapid  loss  of  strength  and  flesh, 
almost  certainly  announce  the  speedy 
death  of  the  hapless  little  victim, 
doomed  to  perish  for  want  of  that 
nutriment  which  nature  had  bounte- 
ously provided. 

Confined  and  impure  air  may  oc- 
casion this  disease,  as  well  as  want  of 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventila- 
tion ; or  it  may  proceed  from  a dis- 
ordered state  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  supposed 
cause  of  it.  If  the  kind  of  food  with 
which  the  child  has  been  supported, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  nutritious, 
that  fault  must  be  corrected ; the  child 
must  breathe  a purer  air,  and  due 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels. 

If  the  ulcers  are  pale,  pellucid,  few 
in  number,  soft,  superficial,  and  easily 
fall  off,  no  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended ; but  if  brown,  opaque,  yel- 
low, black,  thick,  or  running  toge- 
ther, the  consequence  is  alarming. 

The  most  proper  medicines  for  this 
disease  are  vomits  of  ipecacuanha, 
emetic  tartar,  or  antimonial  wine. — 
Take  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  half 
a drachm  of  magnesia,  rub  them  to- 
gether, and  divide  them  into  six 
doses;  one  of  which  may  be  given 
every  four  or  five  hours  till  they  ope- 
rate. These  powders  may  either  be 
given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  in  a little 
of  the  syrup  of  pale  roses,  and  re- 
peated as  often  as  there  may  be  oc- 
cas'on  to  keep  the  body  open.  Calo- 
mel has  been  sometimes  used ; but  it 
often  occasions  gripes,  and  sometimes 
convulsions,  and  therefore  should  be 
given  to  infants  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. 

Gargles  have  been  recommended 
for  the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  dis- 
ease ; but  these  cannot  be  easily  ap- 
plied in  very  tender  infants.  Some 
persons,  therefore,  recommend  it  to 
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the  nurse  to  rub  the  child’s  mouth 
frequently  with  a little  borax  and 
honey,  or  with  the  following  mix- 
ture : — 

Take  of  fine  honey,  one  ounce; 

Of  borax,  one  drachm ; 

Of  burnt  alum,  half  a drachm ; 

Of  rose-water,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them  together. 

A solution  of  ten  grains  of  white  vi- 
triol in  eight  ounces  of  barley-water 
is  a very  proper  application  in  this 
case.  It  has  been  customary  to  «apply 
these  with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of 
a bit  of  soft  rag  tied  to  the  end  of 
a probe.  But  hear  what  a modem 
writer  has  said  upon  this  occasion  : — 
“ I cannot  allow  this  opportunity 
to  pass  without  calling  the  attention 
of  parents  to  the  cruel  practice,  fre- 
quently adopted  by  nurses,  of  cleans- 
ing the  mouths  of  children  afflicted 
with  the  thrush,  by  rubbing  the  in- 
side of  their  mouths  roughly  with  a 
piece  of  linen  cloth  wrapped  round 
a piece  of  stick,  and  dipped  in  a 
mixture  of  Armenian  bole  and  honey. 
Whoever  has  witnessed  this  opera- 
tion, must  have  perceived  that  it  has 
occasioned  the  little  sufferer  very  con- 
siderable pain ; and  a very  little  con- 
sideration will  serve  to  convince,  that 
the  pain  thus  inflicted  is  unneces- 
sary. The  aphthous  sores,  which  con- 
stitute the  thrush,  are  filled  by  gan- 
grenous sloughs;  these  either  adhere 
to  the  living  parts,  or  are  separated 
from  them.  If  the  former  be  the 
case,  there  is  very  little  likelihood 
that  the  sloughs  will  be  removed  by 
friction,  however  severely  employed ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  a separation 
have  taken  place,  no  force  is  neces- 
sary for  their  removal.  In  both  cases, 
it  is  entirely  sufficient,  that  whatever 
applications  are  resolved  on,  should 
be  of  a tenacious  consistence,  and  be 
put  into  the  child’s  mouth  from  the 
end  of  a tea-spoon;  the  action  of 
the  child’s  tongue,  which  necessarily 
follows,  being  quite  sufficient  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  remedy,  and  for  the 
application  to  the  affected  parts.” — 
Med.  A dm. 


If  the  milk  of  the  nurse  is  in  fault 
in  this  disease,  she  should  be  changed. 

When  the  disease  continues  obsti- 
nate, with  purging  griping  stools. 
Dr.  Temple  recommends  the  applica- 
tion of  a small  blister,  the  size  of  a 
shilling  or  half-crown,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  child,  to  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  and  to  give  a tea- 
spoonful of  some  bitter  infusion,  twice 
or  three  times  a day. 

If  there  are  inflammatory  symptoms, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  away  some 
blood ; in  general,  however,  it  gives 
way  to  absorbents,  joined  with  laxa- 
tives. 

SCALD  HEAD. 

In  this  disease,  little  ulcers  appear  at 
the  roots  of  the  hair,  from  whence  pro- 
ceeds a discharge,  which  usually  drie3 
on  the  part  in  a hard  white  crust. 
Sometimes  a great  part  of  the  head 
is  affected,  and  the  discharge  is  then 
so  considerable  as  to  keep  the  dis- 
eased parts  in  a moist  state,  and  the 
scalp  has  the  appearance  of  a honey- 
comb. It  is  a contagious  disease,  and 
therefore  those  who  are  attacked  by 
it  should  be  carefully  separated  from 
other  children.  It  often  proceeds 
from  want  of  attention  to  cleanliness, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a symptom  of 
scrofula. 

The  scald  head  is  best  cured  by 
shaving  the  head  close,  and  the  re- 
peated application  of  blisters  to  the 
diseased  parts;  but  before  they  are 
applied,  the  citron  ointment  may  be 
tried.  If  the  disease  should  spread 
itself  over  a considerable  part  of  the 
head,  the  whole  head  should  be  shaved ; 
but  if  it  is  not  extensive,  the  removal 
of  a part  will  he  sufficient,  and  the 
remainder  should  be  carefully  washed 
and  cleansed  with  strong  soap-suds. 

The  sores  themselves  may  be  rubbed 
with  diluted  citron  ointment,  or  with 
an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of 
the  powder  of  white  hellebore,  and 
two  parts  of  the  flower  of  sulphur, 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  tar  to 
make  it  into  a proper  consistence. 
When  the  hairs  appear  to  be  loosened, 
let  them  be  pulled  out,  and  for  this 
purpose  some  adhesive  plaster  should 
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be  applied;  which,  on  its  removal, 
will  remove  the  hairs  with  it. 

This  disease  is  so  important  in 
itself,  and  its  consequences  are  so  much 
to  be  dreaded,  that  an  early  removal 
of  it  is  highly  expedient;  regular 
chirurgical  assistance  should  therefore, 
if  possible,  be  procured ; as  the  pro- 
priety of  an  early  and  judicious  op- 
position to  this  disease  must  be  suf- 
ficiently obvious. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  OR  WATERY 
HEAD. 

Though  this  melancholy  disease  may 
affect  grown  persons  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, yet  as  the  latter  are  more  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  it,  we  have  classed 
it  among  the  diseases  of  infants. 

This  disease  may  be  the  consequence 
of  an  original  weak  habit  of  body, 
or  it  may  proceed  from  an  original 
laxity  or  weakness  of  the  brain ; from 
scirrhous  tumours  or  excrescences  with- 
in the  skull ; from  lingering  diseases, 
which  waste  and  consume  the  patient; 
from  a thin  watery  state  of  the  blood ; 
or  from  violent  injuries  done  to  the 
head  itself  by  falls,  blows,  &c. 

A blow  on  the  head  from  a school- 
master or  parent,  when  inflicted  un- 
mercifully, has  often  produced  the 
most  serious  consequences.  The  cor- 
rection of  children,  in  the  moment  of 
passion,  is  not  always  within  those 
bounds  which  the  parent  would,  in 
his  cooler  moments,  attempt  to  justify. 
A box  on  the  ear,  or  a blow  on  the 
head  with  the  open  hand,  is  the  most 
ready  and  common  punishment,  and 
therefore  the  most  generally  adopted 
when  passion  enforces  immediate  cor- 
rection. But  when  the  tender  fabric 
of  the  brain  is  duly  considered,  and 
that  a blow  to  inflict  the  pain  in- 
tended for  the  punishment  of  a pro- 
voking offence,  cannot  fail  of  giving 
a considerable  jar  to  the  head,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may 
occasion  this  dreadful  malady. 

This  disease,  which  generally  occurs 
within  the  first  ten  years  of  life,  some- 
times comes  on  suddenly,  but  usually 
commences  with  a slow  fever,  and  is 
then  accompanied  by  such  symptoms 


as  render  it  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
an  attack  of  the  slow  nervous  fever. 
The  arms  and  legs  are  moved  with 
reluctance,  and  the  fatigue  of  an  erect 
posture  is  such,  that  the  patient  is 
always  desirous  of  being  laid  down; 
the  pain  in  the  head  is  more  constant 
than  in  the  low  nervous  fever;  the 
heaviness  is  more  evident;  and  the 
pulse  is  also  usually  very  slow  and 
irregular.  The  patient  complains  of 
a pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or 
over  his  eyes;  he  avoids  the  light; 
is  sick ; and  sometimes  vomits.  Tho' 
apparently  dull  and  heavy,  he -does 
not  sleep ; he  is  sometimes  delirious ; 
his  senses  and  faculties  become  evi- 
dently impaired;  and  his  sight  is  so 
particularly  affected,  that  he  frequent- 
ly sees  objects  double;  the  pupils  are 
generally  dilated.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  commonly  fatal  disease,  the 
urine  and  stools  are  passed  involun- 
tarily ; the  pulse  becomes  more  fre- 
quent ; total  blindness  comes  on ; the 
cheeks  are  flushed;  the  patient  lays 
in  a comatose  or  drowsy  state;  and 
convulsions  ensue. 

No  medicine  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered which  will  carry  off  this  dis- 
ease. Those  generally  administered 
are  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap  with 
calomel,  and  blistering  plasters  ap- 
plied to  the  neck,  or  back  part  of 
the  head.  To  these  may  be  added 
diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote 
the  secretion  of  urine.  A discharge 
from  the  nose  should  be  procured  and 
promoted  by  causing  the  patient  to 
snuff  the  powder  of  asarum,  white 
hellebore,  or  the  like. 

Some  practitioners  have  pretended 
to  cure  this  disease  by  the  use  of 
mercury,  but  we  have  heard  of  no 
instances  of  its  having  been  admi- 
nistered with  success ; we  will  venture 
to  declare,  however,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  it  ought  only  to  be  confided 
to  the  most  judicious  and  experienced. 
On  the  appearance  of  symptoms  re- 
sembling those  mentioned  above,  re- 
specting the  dropsy  in  the  head,  or 
watery  brain,  let  the  patient,  or  rather 
his  friends  in  his  behalf,  apply  directly 
to  a most  respectable  professional  man, 
or  to  some  charitable  institution. 
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OF  CONVULSIONS  IN  CHILDREN. 

Among-  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
convulsions  may  be  enumerated  teeth- 
ing; the  approach  of  the  small-pox, 
measles,  or  other  eruptive  diseases ; the 
irritation  from  worms ; straight  clothes 
or  bandages;  the  repelling  of  erup- 
tions on  the  skin;  the  incautiously 
drying  up  of  some  discharge;  the 
distention  of  the  stomach  or  intestines 
with  wind ; acute  pain ; and  breath- 
ing too  long  a vitiated  air.  What- 
ever greatly  irritates  or  stimulates  the 
nerves  may  occasion  convulsions. 

When  convulsions  are  occasioned 
by  an  irritation  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their 
acrid  contents,  or  renders  these  mild 
and  in®ffensive,  will  generally  per- 
form a cure.  When  costiveness  has 
preceded,  the  best  way  will  be  to  be- 
gin with  a clyster,  and  afterwards  to 
administer  a gentle  emetic,  which 
may  be  repeated  occasionally.  It  will 
be  proper,  in  the  mean  time,  to  keep 
the  body  open  by  gentle  doses  of 
magnesia. 

If  convulsions  arise  from  a repres-. 
sion  of  sweats,  the  common  alexi- 
pharmics  are  given,  and  in  the  in- 
termediate times,  small  doses  of  sweet 
mercury. 

When  convulsions  are  the  conse- 
quence of  painful  dentition,  or  cutting 
of  the  teeth,  recourse  should  be  had 
to  gentle  evacuations,  blistering,  and 
anti-spasmodic  medicines — as  the  tinc- 
ture of  soot,  asafoetida,  or  castor. — 
A few  drops  of  any  of  these,  mixed 
in  a cup  of  white-wine  whey,  may 
be  given  occasionally. 

If,  from  the  symptoms  which  haye 
occurred,  the  presence  of  worms  may 
be  suspected,  a calomel  purge  may 
be  given  as  soon  as  the  child  can 
swallow;  and  a clyster  may  be  ad- 
ministered, made  by  dissolving  a 
few  grains  of  aloes  in  water  or  milk, 
Avith  the  addition  of  a small  portion 
of  oil.  The  quantities  must  be  re- 
gulated by  the  age  of  the  patient. 

Convulsions  which  are  the  fore- 
runners of  the  small-pox  or  measles, 
generally  go  off  when  the  eruptions 
make  their  appearance. 

When  they  proceed  from  any  ex- 


ternal cause,  as  a pressure  from  tight 
clothes,  bandages,  &c.  these  ought  to 
be  instantly  removed,  which  would 
tend  greatly  to  accelerate  the  patient’s 
recovery,  with  other  methods  which 
prudence  would  point  out. 

When  a child  is  seized  with  con- 
vulsions, where  the  exciting  causes 
cannot  be  ascertained,  and  where  the 
most  appropriate  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  not  succeeded,  the  fol- 
lowing methods  may  be  adopted. — 
If  the  blood-vessels  of  the  face  are 
turgid  or  bloated,  the  eyes  red,  and 
the  countenance  has  a crimson  hue, 
blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  by 
a lancet,  or  from  the  temples  by 
leeches.  Let  the  feet  and  legs  be 
also  bathed  in  warm  water ; and, 
where  no  considerable  determination 
to  the  head  appears,  spirits  of  harts- 
horn, or  sal  volatile,  may  be  held  to 
the  nostrils,  and  rubbed  on  the  tem- 
ples, &c. 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from 
an  original  fault  in  the  structure  of 
the  brain  itself,  little  reliance  can  be 
had  on  the  aid  of  medicine;  but  as 
this  is  not  always  the  cause,  even  of 
convulsions  which  proceed  immedi- 
ately from  the  brain,  some  attempts 
should  be  made  to  remove  them';  as 
by  making  some  derivation  from  the 
head,  by  blistering,  purging,  &c.  On 
the  failure  of  these,  setons  or  issues 
may  be  tried  in  the  neck,  or  between 
the  shoulders. 

An  absurd  opinion  has  prevailed, 
that  a physician  is  not  required  in  the 
diseases  of  children,  because  they  are 
incapable  of  describing  their  com- 
plaints ; but  we  beg  leave  to  declare 
ourselves  of  a very  contrary  opinion. 
Dr.  Underwood,  in  his  “Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  Children,”  combats 
this  vague  assertion  in  the  most  point- 
ed terms : he  asserts,  “ That,  although 
infants  can  give  no  account  of  their 
complaints,  in  the  manner  we  receive 
information  from  adults,  their  diseases 
are  all  plainly  and  sufficiently  marked 
by  the  countenance,  the  age,  the  ma- 
nifest symptoms,  and  the  faithful  ac- 
count given  by  the  parent,  or  an 
intelligent  nurse.  This  I am  so  con- 
fident of,  that  I never  feel  more  at  my 
ease,  in  prescribing  for  any  disorders, 
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than  those  of  infants  •,  and  never  suc- 
ceed with  more  uniformity,  or  more 
agreeable  to  the  opinion  I have  adopt- 
ed of  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. Every  distemper  may  be  said, 
in  some  sense,  to  have  a language  of 
its  own,  and  it  is  the  business  of  a 
physician  to  be  acquainted  with  it; 
nor  do  those  of  children  speak  less 
intelligibly.  Limited  as  is  human 
knowledge  in  every  department,  there 
are  yet  certain  principles  and  great 
outlines,  as  well  in  physic  qs  in  other 
sciences,  - with  which  men  of  expe- 
rience are  acquainted,  that  will  gene- 
rally lead  them  safely  between  the 
dangerous  extremes  of  doing  too  little 
or  too  much;  and  will  carry  them 
successfully,  where  persons  who  want 
those  advantages  cannot  venture  to 
follow  them.  Let  me  ask  then,  is  it 
observation  and  long  experience  that 
,can  qualify  a person  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  infants,  or  the  treatment 
of  their  complaints?  Surely  all  these 
fall  eminently  to  the  share  of  regular 
practitioners,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
nurses  and  empirics.” 

The  occurrence,  then,  of  circum- 
stances so  ambiguous,  as  are  perceived 
in  the  diseases  of  children,  demand 
the  closest  investigation  of  even  the 
most  intelligent  physician. 

OF  TEETHING. 

The  complaints  occasioned  by  denti- 
tion, or  teething,  are  numerous,  and 
very  often  dangerous;  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  extreme  delicacy 
and  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  ner- 
vous system  at  this  early  time  of  life; 
feverish  complaints,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  other  important  parts, 
convulsions,  gangrenes,  &c.  frequently 
arising  from  this  cause. 

The  two  front  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw  usually  appear  first;  though  sel- 
dom before  the  fourth,  or  after  the 
tenth  month  of  the  child’s  age.  The 
next  which  make  their  appearance  are 
the  two  opposite  ones  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  the  remainder  appear  in 
irregular  succession. 

The  symptoms  of  teething  are  swell- 
ing, redness  and  spreading  of  the 
gums,  and  flushings  of  the  cheeks; 


and  the  children  about  that  time  have 
generally  a looseness.  When  the  teeth- 
ing is  difficult,  especially  when  the 
canini,  or  dog-teeth,  begin  to  make 
their  way  through  the  gums,  alarming 
symptoms  arise ; such  as  violent  con- 
vulsive fits,  cough,  shortness  of  breathe 
ing,  and  acute  fever.  The  child  has 
also  Startings  in  his  sleep,  and  tumours 
of  the  gums. 

Difficult  and  painful  dentition  re- 
quires nearly  the  same  treatment  as  an 
inflammatory  disease;  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  child’s  bowels  are  kept 
rather  open,  either  by  emollient  clys- 
ters, or  gentle  purgatives;  as  manna, 
magnesia,  rhubarb,  or  senna';  and  the 
food  should  be  rather  lightened,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  The  drink 
should  be  plentiful,  but  weak  and  di- 
luting. Exposure  to  the  air  should 
be  continued,  nearly  as  much  as  in 
perfect  health;  care  being  taken  to 
guard  the  skin  from  the  effects  of 
much  cold. 

In  cases  of  difficult  and  painful 
dentition,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, that  “ so  little  pain  is  occasioned 
by  lancing  the  gum  over  the  dis- 
tending tooth,  and  such  immediate 
relief  is  often  derived  from  it,  that  it 
frequently  happens,  that  a child,  who 
the  moment  before  appeared  in  great 
agony,  will  bestow  a grateful  smile, 
the  instant  the  incision  is  made;  and 
if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  gum 
grows  again  over  the  tooth,  will  not 
only  cheerfully  submit  to  the  opera- 
tion, but  even  appear  to  solicit  it.” 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the 
following  assertion  of  Dr.  Buchan 
may  have  kept  up  that  repugnance,  in 
some  parents,  to  the  operation,  with 
which  medical  men  so  often  have  to 
combat.  He  says,  that,  “with  re- 
gard to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have 
seldom  known  it  of  any  great  benefit.” 

To  this  assertion,  we  shall  oppose 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Underwood,  in  his 
“ Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren,” conceiving  that- his  authority, 
in  this  instance,  is  not  likely  to  be 
disputed.  — “I  am  convinced,”  says 
he,  “ from  experience,  that  this  little 
operation  is  often  inexpressibly  useful, 
and  appears  to  have  saved  many  lives, 
after  the  most  dangerous  symptoms 
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had  taken  place,  and  every  other 
means  of  cure  had  been  made  use  of. 
I have  seen  the  like  good  effects  from 
it,  when  children  have  been  cutting  a 
number  of  teeth  in  succession,  and 
have  bred  them  all  with  convulsions : 
nothing  having  relieved  or  prevented 
these  terrible  symptoms,  but  lancing 
the  gums,  which  has  removed  them 
every  time  it  has  been  done,  one  or 
more  teeth  appearing  a day  or  two 
after  each  operation.”  Similar  re- 
marks have  been  made  by  Mr.  John 
Hunter. 

Dr.  Underwood  also  proposes  the 
following  mode  of  performing  the 
operation : — “ When  it  is  found  ne- 
cessary to  lance  the  gums,  it  should 
always  be  done  effectually,  with  a 
proper  gum  lancet,  and  not  with  a 
needle,  a thin  six-pence,  or  such  like 
instrument,  which  will  not  sufficiently 
divide  the  gum,  nor  the  strong  mem- 
brane that  covers  the  teeth.” 

The  various  forms  of  necklaces, 
amulets,  charms,  or  spells,  to  assist 
dentition,  are  now  exploded  even 
among  the  lower  class  of  people.  Few 
are  now  to  be  misled  by  such  delusive 
and  superstitious  nonsense. 

THE  CROUP,  OR  QUINSY  OF  THE 
TRACHEA,  OR  WINDPIPE. 

Children,  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
are  generally  the  unfortunate  subjects 
of  this  malady,  which,  without  speedy 
relief,  proves  mortal.  In  several  parts 
of  England  it  is  called  the  rising  of 
the  lights.  It  seems  to  be  a species  of 
asthma,  attended  with  very  acute  and 
violent  catarrhal  symptoms. 

This  disease,  which  generally  pre- 
vails in  cold  and  wet  seasons,  is  most 
common  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  low 
marshy  countries.  The  attack  is 
usually  preceded  by  symptoms  re- 
sembling those  of  a common  cold; 
but  sometimes  it  comes  on  suddenly* 
commencing  with  a slight  soreness  of 
the  throat,  a kind  of  ringing  hoarse- 
ness in  speaking,  a shrill  barking 
cough,  and  a remarkable  wheezing 
which  accompanies  the  breathing. 
When  the  child  coughs,  -which  is. ra- 
ther frequent,  and  in  redoubled  fits, 
the  face  is  much  swelled  and  flushed, 


though  sometimes  it  is  of  a livid  co- 
lour. As  the  disease  increases,  the 
pulse  quickens,  the  heat  augments, 
and  an  excessive  restlessness  takes 
place. 

Children  of  a gross  and  lax  habit 
are  most  liable  to  it,  though  sometimes 
it  appears  to  be  hereditary.  Its  at- 
tacks are  generally  in  the  night,  after 
children  have  been  much  exposed  to 
damp  cold  easterly  winds  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  croup 
may  be  enumerated  damp  houses,  wet 
clothes,  sudden  .exposure  to  cold,  thin 
shoes,  wet  feet,  or  any  thing  that  ob- 
structs the  perspiration.  Extreme  ex- 
ertion of  the  voice,  in  hallooing  or 
screaming,  appears  sometimes  to  have 
produced  it ; as  may  be  perceived  in 
the  following  case : — A child,  three 
years  old,  whose  legs  had  been  scald- 
ed, had  screamed  incessantly,  and 
with  great  violence  for  five  or  six 
hours;  and  was  seized  the  following 
night  with  croup,  of  which  he  died. 
The  following  case  is  almost  equally 
in  point: — A boy,  aged  about  seven 
year's,  had  been  celebrating,  in  a pro- 
cession, the  day  of  quitting  school  for 
vacation,  and  had  been  engaged  with 
his  school-fellows  in  huzzaing,  almost 
during  the  whole  time,  with  his  ut- 
most exertion.  He  was  attacked  the 
same  evening  with  this  malady,  and 
the  next  day  was  pronounced  to  be  in 
a considerable  degree  of  danger;  but 
was  happily  restored  by  freely  bleed- 
ing, blistering,  &c. 

When  a child  experiences  the 
symptoms  mentioned  above,  his  feet 
should  be  immediately  put  into  warm 
water.  He  should  also  be  bled,  if  of 
a full  habit,  and  have  a laxative  clys- 
ter administered  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  must  be  prevailed  on  to  breathe 
over  the  steams  of  warm  water  and 
vinegar;  or  an  emollient  decoction. 
Fomentations,  or  emollient  cataplasms, 
may  be  applied  round  his  neck. 
Should  the  symptoms  not  abate,  let  a 
blistering  plaster  be  applied  round  the 
neck,  or  between  the  shoulders.  A 
table-spoonful  of  the  following  julep 
may  also  be  frequently  taken  by  the 
patient.  Mix  three  ounces  of  penny- 
royal water,  with  one  ounce  of  syrup 
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of  althea,  and  one  ounce  of  balsamic 
syrup. 

Asafcetida  has  been  found  service- 
able in  this  case,  and  may  be  given  in 
form  of  a clyster,  as  well  as  taken  by 
the  mouth : Dissolve  two  drachms  of 
asafcetida  in  one  ounce  of  Mindererus’s 
spirit,  and  three  ounces  of  penny-royal 
water;  and  give  the  patient  a table- 
spoonful of  the  mixture  every  hour, 
or  oftener  if  his  stomach  can  bear  it. 

If  the  child  cannot  take  this  medicine, 
two  drachms  of  the  asafcetida  may  be 
dissolved  in  a common  clyster,  and 
administered  every  six  or  eight  hours, 
till  the  violence  of  the  disease  abates. 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  croup, 
all  the  causes  above-enumerated  must 
be  carefully  avoided,  as  sudden  ex- 
posure to  cold,  wet  feet,  damp  easterly 
winds,  extreme  exertion  of  the  voice, 
&c.  Children  who  have  had  frequent 
returns  of  it,  or  whose  constitutions 
dispose  them  to  be  liable  to  it,  should 
observe  a proper  regimen:  all  food 
that  is  viscid  or  hard  of  digestion, 
and  crude  raw  fruits,  should  be  care- 
fully avoided.  A drain  should  also 
be  continually  kept  open  in  some  part 
of  the  body,  by  means  of  a seton  or 
issue. 

The  extreme  danger  which  always 
accompanies  this  disease,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  its  symptoms 
proceed,  should  induce  every  person, 
immediately  on  its  appearance,  to  ap- 
ply instantly  for  medical  assistance. 
But  as  medical  advice  cannot  always 
be  immediately  procured,  the  progress 
of  the  disease  may  be  checked,  or  the 
disease  wholly  removed,  by  an  atten- 
tion to  the  following  directions.  Im- 
mediately on  its  appearance,  apply 
from  three  to  six  leeches,  according  to 
the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  to 
the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
and  promote  the  bleeding  by  the  ap- 
plication of  warm  cloths  wrung  out  of 
warm  water.  When  the  leeches  fall 
off,  and  before  the  bleeding  has  ceased, 
lay  the  patient  between  the  blankets, 
and  supply  him  with  warm  barley- 
water  to  excite  sweating,  the  front  of 
the  neck  being  covered  with  a blister. 
In  performing  these  operations,  so 
much  time  will  probably  elapse  as  to 


afford  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
proper  medical  assistance. 

THE  WHITLOW. 

The  whitlow  is  a painful  inflammatory 
tumour  at  the  end  of  the  finger.  It 
begins  with  a violent  burning  pain, 
and  soon  after  the  skin  becomes  ele- 
vated around  the  nail ; and  the  end 
of  the  finger,  under  the  skin,  con- 
tains a corrupt  fluid,  appearing  al- 
most transparent.  In  this  species  of 
whitlow,  no  application  seems  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  a bread  and  milk 
poultice;  the  tumour  being  opened, 
when  in  a proper  state,  a continuance 
of  the  same  application  will  generally 
complete  the  cure  in  a short  time. 

There  is  another  species  which 
has  its  situation  much  deeper  than 
the  former,  the  inflammation  attack- 
ing the  tendons  and  ligaments,  and 
the  intervening  cellular  membrane. 
The  pain  is  much  more  violent  and 
throbbing  than  that  of  the  species 
above-mentioned,  and  is  felt  over  the 
whole  hand  and  arm,  both  of  which 
become  swelled.  Sometimes  fever, 
delirium,  and  convulsions  are  pro- 
duced by  the  violence  of  the  pain  ; 
and  instances  are  known  where  death 
itself  has  been  the  consequence  of  this 
species  of  the  disease. 

In  this  species,  an  early  application 
should  be  made  to  a surgeon  of  emi- 
nence, since  much  experience  and 
knowledge  are  required  to  oppose  the 
advances  of  so  insidious  an  enemy. 

Whitlows  may  be  occasioned  by 
external  injuries,  as  a puncture  or 
inconsiderable  wound ; but  they  hap- 
pen most  frequently  from  internal 
causes,  or  from  causes  that  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  most  trifling  and 
superficial  punctures  or  fractures  have 
sometimes  produced  the  most  alarming 
danger  in  this  disease. 

ACIDITIES. 

Acidities  accompany  most  of  the  dis- 
eases of  children,  and  are  more  fre- 
quently the  effect  than  the  cause  of 
their  diseases.  When  gripes,  purgings, 
green  stools,  sour  smells,  &c.  pro- 
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claim  that  the  bowels  abound  with 
an  acid,  let  the  patient  have  a little 
small  broth,  with  light  bread  in  it; 
and  sufficient  exercise  to  promote  di- 
gestion. The  testaceous  powders 
which  have  been  usually  administered 
in  this  case,  should  never  be  given 
unless  mixed  with  purgative  medi- 
cines, as  rhubarb,  manna,  and  the 
like ; for  though,  by  their  absorbent 
quality,  they  may  correct  the  acidity, 
they  are  attended  with  this  inconve- 
nience, that  they  sometimes  lodge  in 
the  bowels,  and  occasion  costiveness, 
which  may  prove  injurious  to  the  in- 
fant. 

The  best  medicine,  in  cases  of  aci- 
dity, is  magnesia,  which,  while  it 
purges,  corrects  the  acidity ; and  not 
only  removes  the  disease  but  the  cause 
of  it.  It  may  be  given  in  any  kind 
of  food,  or  in  the  laxative  absorbent 
mixture. 

When  an  infant  is  tortured  with 
gripes,  its  body  should  be  opened 
with  an  emollient  clyster,  or  the  me- 
dicine just  mentioned ; and  a little 
brandy  may  be  rubbed  on  it  belly 
with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire. — 
This  treatment  generally  procures  ease 
in  the  gripes  of  infants.  Should  this 
method,  however,  not  succeed,  mix 
a little  brandy,  or  other  spirit,  with 
three  times  the  quantity  of  warm  wa- 
ter, and  often  give  the  infant  a spoon- 
ful of  it  till  he  becomes  easier. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  SWALLOWING  IN 
INFANTS. 

Difficulty  of  swallowing  is  a common 
complaint  in  infants.  If  this  hap- 
pens from  that  fault  of  the  frenul  um 
of  the  tongue,  which  renders  the 
child  tongue-tied,  as  the  good  wo- 
men express  it,  this  is  to  be  removed 
by  cutting  it.  If  it  proceeds  from 
a tumour  of  the  tongue,  small  quan- 
tities of  the  discutient  waters  are  to 
be  put  into  the  child’s  mouth,  every 
two  or  three  hours ; and  if  there  are 
ulcerations  upon  the  tongue,  the  best 
of  all  applications  is  the  oil  of  eggs. 
But  before  any  thing  is  done  for  the 
child,  it  is  nececssary  to  see  whe- 
ther the  fault  be  not  in  the  mother, 


from  her  having  no  milk,  or  from 
the  nipples  being  so  depressed  that 
the  child  cannot  use  them. 

THE  CROUSE,  OR  STUFFINGS  IN 
THE  BREAST. 

Some  children  are  so  afflicted  with 
stuffings  of  the  breast,  that  they  seem 
asthmatic.  In  these  cases,  the  solu- 
tive  syrups  of  rhubarb  and  roses  are 
to  be  given ; and  afterwards  the  pec- 
torals, as  the  syrup  of  erysimum  and 
maiden-hair.,  or  syrup  of  liquorice. 
An  emetic  may  also  be  given  of  the 
syrup  or  conserve  of  peach-blossoms, 
and  a grain  of  calomel,  or  two  at 
the  utmost,  may  be  given,  and  often 
with  success.  If  these  fail,  small  doses 
may  be  given  of  powders  prepared 
of  diaphoretic  antimony,  with  twice 
its  weight  of  detonated  nitre ; and  the 
common  resolvents,  such  as  the  orrice 
root  and  spermaceti  may  be  added ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  add 
- a small  dose  of  vitriolated  tartar. 

GALLING,  EXCORIATION,  OR  CHAF- 
ING THE  FLESH. 

Gal  lings,  or  excoriations,  is  very  com- 
mon in  infants,  and  very  trouble- 
some to  them.  They  most  gene- 
rally happen  about  the  groin  and 
wrinkles  of  the  neck,  behind  the 
ears,  and  under  the  arms.  They 
usually  arise  from  the  sweats,  urine, 
or  acrid  stools  discharged  upon  the 
parts,  especially  when  their  nurses 
are  so  careless  as  to  keep  them  dirty, 
and  suffer  any  thing  filthy  to  remain 
long  on  the  parts. 

In  these  cases,  proceeding  from  a 
want  of  cleanliness,  the  parts  should 
frequently  be  washed  with  cold  wa- 
ter; the  linen  should  be  often  changed ; 
and  the  child,  in  every  respect,  should 
be  kept  perfectly  clean.  In  this  case, 
common  flour  or  powder  will  often 
prove  a cure;  or  when  that  fails,  a 
little  camphor  and  ceruss  mixed  among 
it.  But  one  of  the  best  applications 
for  this  purpose  is  Fuller’s  earth, 
dissolved  in  a sufficient  quantity  of 
hot  water,  and  after  letting  it  stand 
till  it  is  cold,  rub  the  galled  parts 
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with  it  gently,  once  or  twice  a*day; 
or  the  excoriated  or  galled  parts  may 
be  sprinkled  with  absorbent  or  drying 
powders,  as  burnt  hartshorn,  chalk, 
tutty,  crabs’  claws  prepared,  &c.  If 
the  galled  parts  are  washed  with 
spring  water,  in  which  a small  quan- 
tity of  vitriol  has  been  dissolved,  it 
will  powerfully  tend  to  dry  and  heal 
them.  But  if  internal  causes  concur, 
such  as  sharpness  of  the  blood  and  hu- 
mours in  the  child,  then  the  common 
absorbent  and  sweetening  powders  are 
to  be  given  internally,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  others  are  applied  ex- 
ternally to  the  parts. 

OF  COUGHS  IN  CHILDREN. 

Though  cough  sometimes  attend  in- 
fants, they  are  seldom  obstinate,  usu- 
ally giving  way  to  the  common  pec- 
toral syrups,  or  a little  spermaceti, 
after  the  bowels  have  been  unloaded 
by  laxative  syrups,  or  other  gentle 
cathartics. 

Warmth  and  warm  bathing,  with 
diluting  drinks,  is  the  best  mode  of 
treating  coughs  in  children. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomitings  in  infants  are  rather  salu- 
tary than  hurtful,  provided  they  are 
moderate;  but  when  they  are  vio- 
lent, they  are  to  be  remedied  by 
giving  gentle  clysters,  to  give  a de- 
rivation to  the  mucous  matter  down- 
ward ; and  at  the  same  time  applying 
externally  the  common  strengthening 
and  stomachic  plasters,  as  the  oil  of 
mace,  and  the  like,  and  repeating 
these  applications  as  often  as  may  be 
found  necessary. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  tak- 
ing too  much  food,  it  should  be  pro- 
moted by  a few  grains  of  ipecacu- 
anha, or  a weak  solution  of  emetic 
tartar,  as  the  cure  will  principally 
depend  on  the  cleansing  of  the  sto- 
mach. When  occasioned  by  food  of 
an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  a milder 
aliment  should  be  substituted  in  its 
stead.  When  it  proceeds  from  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  nerves  of 
the  stomach,  such  medicines  as  may 
tend  to  strengthen  and  brace  that  or- 
gan, should  be  used. 

VOL.  II. 


THE  RICKETS. 

This  disease  seldom  appears  before 
the  ninth  month,  or  after  the  second 
year,  of  the  child’s  age,  but  at  various 
periods  between;  and  it  shews  itself 
in  a flaccidity  or  laxity  of  the  mus- 
cles and  integuments,  and  a wasting 
of  the  body,  while  some  parts  become 
very  much  enlarged,  especially  the 
head  and  forehead. 

The  causes  of  rickets  are  weakness, 
a scrofulous  habit,  watery  milk  in 
the  nurse,  a want  of  free  air  and  due 
exercise,  and  too  long  a continuance 
at  the  breast.  The  offspring  of  old 
men,  who  are  subject  to  the  gout,  the 
gravel,  or  other  chronic  diseases,  or 
who  have  suffered  by  the  venereal 
disease  in  their  youth,  are  also  very 
liable  to  the  rickets.  To  these  may 
be  added,  a deficiency  of  what  should 
form  the  solid,  and  particularly  the 
osseous,  or  bony  parts  of  the  body. 
The  small-pox,  measles,  teething,  the 
hooping-cough,  or  any  disorder  that 
weakens  the  constitution,  or  relaxes 
the  habit  of  children,  disposes  them 
to  this  disease.  Bad  nursing,  and 
suffering  the  infant  to  lie  or  sit  too 
much,  or  not  keeping  it  perfectly 
clean,  has  the  most  pernicious  effects. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  dis- 
ease, the  symptoms  are, — the  child’s 
strength  is  diminished;  its  flesh  be- 
comes soft  and  flabby;  it  loses  its 
cheerful  ness,  appears  remarkably  grave, 
and  is  unwilling  to  be  moved;  the 
head  and  belly  are  too  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
some  tumefaction  or  swelling  of  the 
face,  with  a paleness,  or  rather  a sul- 
phureous yellow  colour  in  the  cheeks; 
may  in  general  be  observed  among 
the  first  symptoms.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  ribs  lose  their  con- 
vexity ; the  spine  of  the  back  becomes 
incurvated  or  bent ; the  bones  of 
the  limbs  between  the  joints  waste 
away,  and  bend  from  their  inability 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  body; 
the  breast  is  likewise  often  deformed ; 
the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow 
crooked ; the  abdomen  becomes  hard 
and  enlarged,  and  the  stools  are  fre- 
quent and  loose. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  stops  here, 
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and  the  child  recovers  its  health  and 
strength,  but  the  limbs  remain  crooked. 

These  symptoms  vary  according  to 
the  violence  of  the  disease ; the  pulse 
is  generally  quick,  but  feeble ; the 
appetite  is  often  but  little  impaired ; 
and  the  teeth  come  slowly,  and  with 
difficulty,  and  afterwards  they  often 
rot  and  fall  out.  Ricketty  children 
generally  possess  a degree  of  under- 
standing beyond  what  is  usually  dis- 
played by  others  of  an  equal  or  more 
advanced  age. 

Dissections  of  those  who  have  died 
affected  with  the  rickets,  have  shewn 
various  morbid  appearances  in  the 
abdominal  viscera,  &c.  and  such  a 
softness  of  the  bones,  that  they  could 
easily  be  cut  through  with  a knife. 

This  disease  being  always  attended 
with  evident  signs  of  weakness  and 
relaxation,  endeavours  should  be  used 
to  brace  and  strengthen  the  solids, 
and  promote  digestion  and  the  due 
preparation  of  the  fluids.  For  these 
purposes,  wholesome  nourishing  food 
should  be  given,  adapted  to  the  age 
and  strength  of  the  patient.  Open 
dry  air  is  essential ; but  in  cold  wea- 
ther it  should  be  kept  warm,  and 
when  the  weather  is  hot,  it  should 
be  kept  cool;  as  perspiration  may 
weaken  it,  and  too  great  a degree  of 
cold  may  have  a similar  effect. — 
Cheerfulness  should  be  encouraged  in 
the  child;  and  its  limbs  should  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  a warm  hand. 

If  the  milk  of  the  nurse  is  too 
poor,  she  must  be  changed,  or  cow’s 
milk  must  be  substituted.  In  ex- 
ercising the  child,  it  should  be  moved 
in  a horizontal  posture,  an  erect  one 
being  apt  to  occasion  or  increase  de- 
formity, which  should  be  further  pre- 
vented or  removed  by  iron  machines 
properly  fitted  to  the  limbs  or  back- 
bone. 

Medicines  are  of  little  importance 
in  the  cure  of  this  disease.  In  chil- 
dren of  a gross  habit,  gentle  emetics 
and  frequent  purges  of  rhubarb  may 
be  salutary,  though  they  seldom  ef- 
fect a cure : that  can  only  be  expected 
from  such  things  as  brace  and  strength- 
en the  system  ; for  which  purpose  the 
cold  bath  is  strongly  recommended, 
.especially  in  the  warm  season. 


Dr.  Temple  savs,  “ the  rickets  may 
be  pretty  certainly  prevented  by  very 
early  bathing ; for  where  children  are 
bathed  from  the  time  they  are  two 
months  old,  the  disease  very  seldom 
occurs.  The  removal  of  it  will  con- 
sist in  strengthening  the  system  by 
cold  bathing  and  tonic  medicines.” 

The  morning  is  preferred  for  using 
the  cold  bath,  and  the  child,  imme- 
diately on  its  coming  out,  should  be 
thoroughly  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 
There  are  instances,  indeed,  in  which 
the  cold  bath  has  been  found  to 
weaken  the  child  ; in  such  cases  it 
may  be  prudent  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  it. 

Issues  are  sometimes  beneficial  in 
the  rickets;  they  are  peculiarly  pro- 
per for  those  children  who  abound 
with  gross  humours.  Children  can 
seldom  be  made  to  take  the  bark,  or 
any  bitters,  or  else  an  infusion  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale  would 
be  of  service  ; the  metallic  tonics  may 
therefore  be  had  recourse  to,  to  which 
rhubarb  may  be  advantageously  add- 
ed. Friction  with  dry  flannels  is  ser- 
viceable in  this  disease. 

CHILBLAINS. 

Chilblains  are  itching  and  painful 
swellings,  which  commonly  attack  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  in  cold  wea- 
ther, sometimes  terminating  in  ulcera- 
tion. Those  who  use  but  little  ex- 
ercise, are  most  disposed  to  this  com- 
plaint. If  proper  medicines  are  not 
had  recourse  to,  chilblains  will  often 
continue  till  the  return  of  mild  wea- 
ther; and  those  who  have  been  once 
attacked  by  them,  are  generally  much 
disposed  to  a return  of  the  complaint 
in  the  succeeding  winter. 

Chilblains  are  usually  occasioned 
by  keeping  the  feet  or  hands  wet  and 
cold  for  any  considerable  time,  and 
afterwards  heating  them  on  a sudden. 
When  children  are  cold,  instead  of 
warming  themselves  gradually  by  ex- 
ercise, they  are  too  apt  to  approach  the 
fire.  This  occasions  a sudden  rarefac- 
tion of  the  humours,  and  a fulness  of 
the  vessels;  which  being  often  repeated, 
the  vessels  become  at  length  over-dis- 
tended, and  are  compelled  to  give  way. 
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When  this  complaint  is  not  very 
considerable,  the  remedies  afforded  by 
domestic  medicine  are  frequently  ade- 
quate to  the  cure.  The  strengthening 
the  vessels  of  the  part,  so  that  by  their 
action  the  blood,  which  seemed  to 
be  almost  stagnant,  may  be  propelled 
or  urged  through  them,  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  should  regulate  this  mode 
of  treatment. 

To  this  end,  the  parts  affected 
should  be  often  rubbed  with  a naked 
hand  or  with  flannel  ; as  much  ex- 
ercise should  be  used  as  the  state  of 
the  diseased  parts  will  allow ; and  if 
there  be  no  sore,  camphorated  spirits, 
spirits  of  turpentine,  warm  fomen- 
tations, plasters,  &c.  should  be  applied 
to  the  parts  affected. 

To  prevent  the  attack  or  return  of 
this  complaint,  sudden  and  consider- 
able changes  from  cold  to  heat  should 
be  avoided.  When  the  parts  swell, 
and  begin  to  look  red,  the  patient 
should  take  a purge,  and  the  parts 
affected  should  be  often  rubbed  with 
mustard  and  brandy,  or  something 
that  will  have  a similar  effect.  They 
should  also  be  covered  with  flannel, 
and  kept  warm  and  dry.  Warm 
ashes,  betwixt  cloths,  are  sometimes 
applied  to  the  swelled  parts,  in  order 
to  reduce  them. 

When  the  chilblain  becomes  ul- 
cerated, the  ulcer  should  be  treated 
as  its  appearances  may  indicate: — 
Turner’s  cerate,  the  ointment  oftutty, 
the  plaster  of  ceruss,  or  some  other 
drying  ointment  may  be  applied. — 
These  sores  are  troublesome,  but  not 
often  dangerous : the  return  of  warm 
weather  generally  terminates  their  ex- 
istence, Sometimes,  indeed,  when  a 
foul  painful  ulcer  takes  place,  and  is 
not  properly  treated,  it  will  greatly 
extend  itself,  both  in  depth  and  width, 
affecting  the  tendons,  and  even  the 
bones  themselves. 

OF  COSTIVENESS  IN  INFANTS. 

Costiveness  in  infants  is  a very  dan- 
gerous complaint,  and  subjects  thorn 
to  many  disorders.  The  common 
purgative  syrups  of  roses  and  peach- 
flowers  are  to  be  given  in  this  case, 
as  also  emollient  clysters  and  suppo- 


sitories, or  dry  clysters,  are  to  be  ap- 
plied, for  which  purpose  nothing  is  so 
proper  as  a piece  of  parsley-root, 
cut  into  a proper  shape,  and  intro- 
duced after  rubbing  it  over  with  but- 
ter. Heister  recommends  two  or  three 
grains  of  rhubarb  in  solutive  syrup  of 
roses,  or  a solution  of  manna,  till  the 
child’s  belly  is  opened;  and  after- 
wards the  testaceous  powders  may  be 
used. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish this  costiveness  from  a na- 
tural firmness  of  the  stools,  when  they 
are  voided  at  moderate  distances  of 
time,  and  without  pain;  for  this  is 
a very  salutary  habit  in  children, 
after  the  meconium  is  voided  in 
the  first  stools,  as  it  manifests  a 
strength  in  the  child,  and  is  consi- 
dered as  a good  symptom. 


OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
CHILDREN. 


OF  GIVING  SUCK. 

Providence  kindly  sends  food  into 
the  world  with  the  child,  by  giving  to 
the  mother  a breast  flowing  with 
milk  ; but  this  surely  is  not  bestowed 
to  be  neglected  and  rendered  fruit- 
less ; we  cannot  think  thus  indignant 
of  so  great  a blessing ; for  besides 
this  evident  design  of  Providence, 
there  is  another  important  considera- 
tion ; which  is,  that  mothers,  by  suck- 
ling their  children,  cherish  that  ten- 
derness which  nature  has  implanted 
in  them  towards  their  offspring.  For 
experience  shews  that  the  office  of 
suckling  considerably  augments  in 
them  the  affection  from  whence  that 
tenderness  flows;  serves  as  fuel  to 
keep  their  fond  breasts  in  one  per- 
petual glow;  and,  by  sweetening  their 
care,  enables  them  likewise  to  bring 
the  tender  infants  through  their  help- 
less age. 

Another  argument  for  suckling, 
which  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to, 
because  not  sufficiently  known,  is, 
that  the  anxiety  and  fatigue  is  perhaps 
fully  compensated  by  the  pleasure. 
All  mothers  who  have  experienced 
it,  whose  minds  are  tempered  with 
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natural  affection,  assure  us,  that  there 
is  an  inexpressible  pleasure  in  giving 
suck,  which  none  but  mothers  know ; 
for  exclusive  of  the  sensation,  it  must 
be  highly  pleasing  to  observe  the  in- 
nocence, and  the  various  whims  of 
children ; and  the  early  sentiments 
they  discover  must  doubtless  afford 
a pleasure  which  no  language  can 
describe. 

It  is  indeed  a mother’s  first  duty 
to  see  that  her  child  is  not  robbed  of 
that  food  which  nature  has  provided 
for  it  in  her  breast.  Should  the  mo- 
ther be  tempted,  for  a sordid  bribe, 
to  transfer  to  another  her  child’s  in- 
estimable right,  let  her  consider,  that 
when  she  sells  the  food  of  her  child, 
she  perhaps  also  sells  its  life. 

He  who  considers  these  things  will 
soon  find  how  blameable  those  mo- 
thers are,  who,  without  any  danger, 
either  from  an  impurity  of  the  hu- 
mours and  want  of  strength,  or  any 
other  reason,  deliver  their  progeny 
to  mercenary  nurses,  with  a barbarity 
exceeding  that  of  the  brute  creation  ; 
and  do  not  so  much  as  consider  whe- 
ther they  hire  a healthy  or  an  unsound, 
a virtuous  or  a wanton  nurse. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  according 
to  the  testimonies  of  the  most  approved 
authors,  that  infants  are  often  affected 
with  ulcers,  the  itch,  scald  heads, 
and  other  cutaneous  disorders,  by 
nurses  whose  diet  is  irregular,  or  if  the 
nurses  are  afflicted  with  the  venereal 
disease,  that  the  children  contract  the 
same,  or  are  contaminated  with  pus- 
tules and  eruptions,  or  a thousand 
other  infirmities.  And  since  not  only 
defects  of  the  body,  but  of  the  mind 
also,  are  communicated  by  the  de- 
praved milk,  it  certainly  is  not  un- 
common for  children,  born  of  the 
best  parents,  sometimes  to  be  corrupted 
with  the  worst  morals.  Thus  have  we 
known  infants  rendered  drunkards,  by 
sucking  the  milk  of  a nurse  addicted 
to  drinking. 

Authors  search  not  for  any  other 
origin  of  the  drunkenness  and  cruelty 
of  some  great  men,  than  nurses  tainted 
with  the  same  vices.  Wardig.  in 
Medic,  spirit,  lib,  1.  c.  25,  has  a very 
remarkable  passage  to  this  purpose. 

Children,”  says  he,  “ nursed  by 


strange  milk,  usually  degenerate,  and 
assume  the  nature  of  their  nurses ; 
from  the  milk  and  spirit  of  their 
nurses,  they  assume  the  nature  and 
morals  of  their  nurses:  the  wildest 
animals  are  tamed  by  human  milk, 
from  the  mild  spirits  which  they  suck 
in  with  the  milk;  as  on  the  contrary, 
men  fed  with  beasts’  milk  become 
bestial  and  tierce,  as  appears  from 
Romulus  and  Remus.” 

We  are  not  insensible  how  little 
probability  there  is  that  our  advice 
will  be  followed  by  persons  in  high 
life ; for  how  can  it  be  supposed  that 
a fine  lady  will  lay  herself  under  the 
necessary  restraints  towards  acting  the 
part  of  a good  nurse ; and  generously 
give  up  some  of  the  vainer  pleasures 
of  life,  in  order  to  stoop  to  this  part 
of  domestic  care  ? Sometimes  indeed 
there  may  be  important  reasons  as- 
signed for  their  acting  so  improperly  ; 
but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
those  reasons  are  oftener  pretended 
than  real ; and  as  this  is  a duty  not 
so  easily  dispensed  with  as  people 
are  apt  to  imagine,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  parents  of  the  highest  rank  to 
consider  how  far  they  are  really  jus- 
tifiable in  deviating  from  the  laws  of 
nature. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  consi* 
dered  as  a rule  never  to  be  departed 
from,  that  every  mother  should  suckle 
her  own  child;  this,  in  many  cases, 
would  be  impracticable,  and  highly 
injurious,  if  not  destructive,  both  to 
the  mother  and  child.  Women  of 
delicate  constitutions,  subject  to  ner- 
vous affections  or  hysteric  fits,  make 
but  indifferent  nurses ; but  it  seems 
perfectly  rational  that  every  woman 
who  can,  ought  to  perform  so  tender 
and  agreeable  a duty. 

But  while  we  are  enforcing  to  mo- 
thers the  duty  of  suckling  their  chil- 
dren, we  must  endeavour  to  omit  no 
material  circumstance  that  will  either 
contribute  to  the  ease  of  the  one,  or  the 
advantage  of  the  other.  The  first 
that  naturally  occurs,  is  the  time 
when  a child  should  be  put  to  the 
breast.  This  being  a matter  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  contro- 
versy, and  often  erroneously  handled, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  settle  it  upon 
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a strong  basis,  viz.  the  experience  of 
the  best  judges. 

The  late  eminent  Dr.  Hunter,  well 
known  to  the  public,  both  by  his  lec- 
tures in  anatomy,  and  practice  in 
midwifery,  said,  that  when  he  was 
first  appointed  one  of  the  midwives 
of  the  lying-in  hospital  in  Brownlow 
Street,  the  business  of  suckling  was 
conducted  there  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— The  child  was  not  put  to  the 
breast  till  the  milk  came  freely,  or 
run  out  of  itself;  and  as  the  breasts 
usually  began  to  fill  in  about  forty- 
eight  hours  after  delivery,  (sooner  or 
later,)  they  were  allowed  to  fill  more 
and  more,  perhaps  as  much  longer, 
till  the  milk  began  to  discharge  itself: 
to  promote  which,  the  breasts  were 
frequently  embrocated  or  fomented 
with  warm  oil,  to  invite  the  milk 
both  by  the  softness  of  the  oil,  and 
the  motion  given  the  breasts  by  rub- 
bing it  with  the  hand.  This  method 
was  found  by  experience  to  be 
wrong ; not  only  from  what  the  child 
might  probably  suffer,  by  being  so 
long  deprived  of  its  most  natural 
physic  and  food,  but  many  grievous 
effects  frequently  attended  the  mo- 
ther, viz.  painful  swellings  and  in- 
flammations of  the  breast,  milk  fevers, 
and  milk  sores. 

By  these  inconveniences,  the  phy- 
sicians of  that  hospital  were  induced 
to  alter  their  method,  which  for  some 
time  past  has  been  as  follows : — The 
child  is  usually  put  to  the  breast 
within  twenty- four  hours  after  deli- 
very ; and  though,  at  first,  it  sucks 
but  little,  and  that  only  a thin  serum, 
(which  is  however  of  singular  service 
to  the  infant,  by  discharging  the 
meconium  that  fills  the  large  intes- 
tines,) the  advantage  to  the  mother  is, 
that  the  milk  comes  gradually  and 
kindly ; and  before  the  usual  time 
of  the  breasts  hardening  in  the  other 
method,  in  this  the  difficulty  is  over- 
come ; the  milk  flows  freely,  the  breasts 
are  soft  and  easy,  the  heat  of  the  body 
continues  temperate,  and  inflamma- 
tions of  the  breasts  and  milk  fevers 
much  seldomer  happen  than  by  the 
former  method. 

This  method  of  putting  children 


to  the  breast  much  sooner  than  usual, 
corresponds  with  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Cadogan,  'who,  in  a pamphlet  on  the 
management  of  children,  proposes, 
that  a child  should  be  put  to  the 
breast  in  seven  or  eight  hours  after 
it  is  born.  “ Thus,”  says  he,  “ it 
would  not  only  provide  for  itself 
the  best  of  nourishment,  but  by  open- 
ing a free  passage  for  it,  take  off  the 
mother’s  load  as  it  increased,  before 
it  could  oppress  or  hurt  her;  and 
thereby  effectually  prevent  the  fever, 
which  is  caused  only  by  the  pain- 
ful distention  of  the  lacteal  vessels 
of  the  breasts,  when  the  milk  is 
injudiciously  suffered  to  accumu- 
late.” 

Parents  should  be  particularly  at- 
tentive to  this  advice,  unless  some 
extraordinary  circumstances  intervene; 
in  which  case  their  own  judgment 
must  direct  them  to  seek  an  opinion 
suitable  to  the  exigence.  Let  the 
utmost  care,  however,  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  mother’s  catching  cold, 
or  sitting  up  in  bed  too  long  for  her 
strength,  in  the  first  attempt  to  suckle 
her  child. 

Sometimes  a child,  when  first  put 
to  the  breast,  is  at  a loss ; the  mother 
too,  especially  if  a young  one,  is 
often  aukward ; and  if  the  riurse  be 
unhandy  or  careless,  the  consequences 
may  be  fatal,  and  indeed  frequently 
are  so : the  reason  is  evident.  The 
perspiration  which  usually  follows 
delivery  is  necessary  ; and  where  na- 
ture is  defective,  art  is  employed  to 
keep  it  up.  If  then  these  sweats  are 
salutary,  whatever  checks  or  obstructs 
them  must  be  dangerous ; and  nothing 
more  certainly  effects  this  than  being 
injudiciously  uncovered. 

The  time  of  a child’s  sucking  is 
a point  much  controverted,  but  not 
ascertained.  It  is  fashionable  to  let 
children  suck  only  three  or  four 
months;  though  it  is  generally  agreed, 
by  the  learned,  that  a child  should 
not  suck  less  than  six  months,  nor 
more  than  twelve;  but  that  the  me- 
dium (nine  months)  is  to  be  preferred. 
There  may,  however,  be  reasons  for 
varying  these  stated  times,  and  there 
may  be  circumstances  which  impede 
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the  mother’s  suckling  her  child  at 
all ; the  want  of  health  is  a principal 
one  ; but  it  should  be  a real  want 
of  health,  not  an  imaginary  one. 

As  an  inducement  to  mothers  to 
suckle  their  children,  we  can  assure 
them,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  phy- 
sicians, that  many  women  would  im- 
prove their  health  by  it;  and  very 
few,  if  any,  would  injure  a good 
constitution  by  such  a practice,  un- 
less through  their  own  ignorance  or 
imprudence. 

The  three  most  obvious  things 
which  impair  a mother’s  health  in 
nursing,  are  fatigue,  hunger,  and  fret- 
ting. Hunger  should  be  carefully 
avoided  while  the  mother  gives  suck  ; 
and,  if  she  has  been  accustomed  to 
drink  a glass  or  two  of  wine  or  ale 
at  meals,  she  should  not  debar  herself 
from  it  now ; as  her  waste  of  strength 
and  spirits  certainly  demands.her  usual 
way  of  life ; though  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  for  her  to  go  far  beyond  it. 
Intemperance  and  violent  passsions 
are  highly  pernicious. 

By  attentively  observing  these  few 
rules,  mothers  in  general  may  suckle 
their  children,  without  pain  or  in- 
jury. They  may  sometimes  improve 
their  health,  often  lessen  their  cares, 
and  mend  their  tempers  and  disposi- 
tions. They  will  at  least  enjoy  a 
pleasing  consciousness  that  they  have 
obeyed  the  laws  of  nature,  by  having 
done  all  that  was  incumbent  on  them. 

OF  A WET  NURSE. 

Where  there  are  powerful  reasons  to 
be  adduced  why  a child  should  not 
suck  its  mother,  a breast  is  certainly 
the  best  substitute;  but  the  greatest 
care  is  demanded  in  the  choice  of  a 
nurse.  She  should  be  young,  healthy, 
of  a mild  disposition,  temperate,  and 
sprightly.  The  newer  her  milk  the 
better;  but  it  is  best  not  to  be  above 
three  months  old,  and  should  never 
exceed  six  when  the  child  is  first  put 
to  her  breast.  The  younger  the 
breast-milk  is,  the  thinner  and  lighter 
it  will  be ; fitted  by  nature  for  the 
tender  stomachs  of  new-born  infants : 
as  it  grows  older  it  becomes  thicker, 


richer,  and  harder  of  digestion;  by 
which  gradual  change,  it  is  suited  to 
the  relative  rising  powers  of  digestion 
in  the  child. 

Hence  it  seems  clear  that  breast- 
milk  does  not  at  this  stated  time  be- 
come poorer  but  richer ; rich  perhaps 
to  a degree  of  rancidity;  which,  like 
gross  food  to  others,  is  sometimes 
stronger  than  children  can  bear;  and 
on  this  principle  it  is  generally  recom- 
mended, where  a breast  is  to  be  sought, 
that  either  the  milk  may  be  young,  or 
the  child  soon  weaned. 

We  cannot  pass  over  unnoticed  the 
destructive  practice  of  drinking  spi- 
rituous liquors.  A habit  of  dram- 
drinking is  detestable  in  any  woman, 
but  more  particularly  so  in  a woman 
who  gives  suck;  it  is  fraught  with 
double  mischief,  destruction  to  herself, 
and  destruction  to  the  child.  It  must 
be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  illiterate 
and  vulgar  are  the  most  addicted  to 
immoderate  drinking ; but  melancholy 
experience  shews,  that  women  in  an 
exalted  situation  in  life,  women  of 
the  best  understanding,  and  the  best 
education,  have  gradually  and  inad- 
vertently become  slaves  to  it. 

There  are  doubtless  many  women 
who  never  tasted  spirituous  liquors, 
till  they  began  to  give  suck.  A child 
continues  lugging  at  the  breast  till  the 
mother  is  ready  to  sink,  and  a friend 
recommends  a dram:  the  innocent 
woman  perhaps  starts  at  the  proposi- 
tion ; but,  it  being  strenuously  urged 
that  it  will  be  serviceable  both  to  her 
and  the  child,  she  yields  to  the  soli- 
citation and  drinks  it,  though  with 
reluctance  and  dislike.  The  dram 
thus  taken  acts  immediately  on  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  instantly 
communicates  itself  to  those  of  the 
brain,  which  are  exquisitely  fine ; the 
sensation  is  pleasing,  a general  glow 
is  felt,  and  the  temporary  relief  it  af- 
fords, induces  her  to  imagine  that 
drams  are  not  so  pernicious  as  people 
pretend.  Soon,  however,  the  languor 
returns,  and  she  has  recourse  to  her 
dram  again;  though  perhaps  with 
this  difference,  instead  of  being  per- 
suaded into  it,  she  seeks  it  herself; 
and  thus,  by  a return  of  wants,  she 
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finds  a return  of  desire ; she  flies  so 
often  to  her  supposed  remedy,  that  at 
length  she  is  innocently  and  almost 
insensibly  led  into  a habit  which  in- 
fatuates her. 

Hence  the  tone  of  the  stomach  is 
weakened,  and  with  it  the  power  of 
digestion;  obstructions  of  the  liver 
and  other  parts  ensue ; the  solids  are 
broke,  and  the  fluids  forsake  their  pro- 
per channels.  Hence  originate  jaun- 
dice, dropsies,  palsies,  and  various 
other  distempers,  fatal  in  their  con- 
sequences, and  doubly  acute  to  those 
who  reflect  that  they  have  brought 
them  on  themselves. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  all  drams  are  not  alike  pernicious ; 
and  that  they  do  not  act  alike  on  all 
constitutions ; but  it  is  certain  that 
they  all  contain  fiery  particles,  a por- 
tion of  caustic  inflammable  matter,  in 
general  very  injurious  to  our  whole 
frame ; very  unfit  to  circulate  in  our 
blood  and  j uices ; and,  above  all,  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  those  infants 
who  imbibe  the  infection  by  sucking 
at  a breast  thus  unhappily  tainted. 

It  is  common  for  those  who  nurse 
for  hire  to  administer  a stupifying 
dose  to  children,  in  order  to  lull  them 
asleep.  An  indolent  nurse,  who  ne- 
glects giving  a child  sufficient  exercise 
in  the  open  air  to  make  it  sleep,  and 
wishes  not  to  be  disturbed  by  it  in  the 
night,  too  frequently  has  recourse  to 
some  somniferous  drug,  though  it  may 
operate  as  poison  to  the  infant. 

OF  A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  BREAST- 
MILK. 

If  a child  cannot  obtain  the  breast, 
the  best  substitute  for  it  is  to  be  sought. 
Some  physicians  of  the  first  eminence 
are  of  opinion  that  cow’s  milk,  diluted 
with  water  till  it  becomes  as  thin  as 
breast-milk,  given  warm  several  times 
in  the  day,  will  nearly  answer  the 
purpose.  Besides  this,  it  should  some- 
times be  fed  with  other  milk  diet,  as 
bread  and  water  boiled  lightly  toge- 
ther, and  milk  added  to  it. 

It  is  customary  to  feed  a sucking 
child  with  nothing  but  water-pap,  that 
is,  bread  and  water  boiled  together, 
without  the  addition  of  milk ; from  a 


notion  that  it  should  not  have  two 
sorts  of  milk ; but  this  practice  is  cer- 
tainly very  erroneous.  There  are  in- 
deed some  who  improve  upon  this 
error,  and  give  their  children  (at  least 
for  the  first  month)  water-pap  only, 
although  they  have  no  breast. 

It  seems  evident  that  many  infants 
have  lost  their  lives  by  mistakes  com- 
mitted in  this  point ; and  often  to  the 
practice  of  giving  them  bread  and 
water  only,  and  omitting  the  most 
salutary  part,  the  milk;  which  is  the 
food  of  nature : with  that  alone,  to  an 
infant,  we  may  do  almost  every  thing; 
without  it,  nothing. 

A common  error  among  nurses  is 
the  immoderate  use  of  spice  and  sugar, 
which  physicians,  who  have  consider- 
ed these  matters,  positively  condemn. 
If  a child  is  well,  the  putting  either  of 
these  into  his  victuals  answers  no  kind 
of  purpose.  Spice  and  sugar  are  cer- 
tainly fine  natural  productions,  and  of 
great  benefit  to  mankind ; but  the 
food  of  infants  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible ; and  if  it  is  made  otherwise 
by  the  early  use  of  these,  the  effects 
will  always  be  very  troublesome,  and 
frequently  mischievous.  What  is  more 
common  than  to  give  lumps  of  sugar 
to  young  children  to  eat,  and  what 
more  erroneous  ? Every  day’s  expe- 
rience demonstrates  to  us  how  im- 
proper the  practice  is ; it  vitiates  their 
taste,  creates  in  them  an  unconquer- 
able fondness  for  it,  and  manifestly 
clogs  their  stomachs. 

OF  GIVING  TEA  TO  CHILDREN. 

It  is  usual  for  parents  to  give  tea  to 
their  children,  without  considering 
that  tea  to  a young  child,  if  we  omit 
the  milk,  has  not  a single  ingredient 
to  recommend  it.  The  sugar  is  known 
to  be  pernicious;  the  waters  (as  tea  is 
generally  drank  too  hot)  serves  to 
scald  the  mouth  and  throat  of  the  in- 
fant ; or  at  best  to  relax  the  stomach 
and  weaken  the  tone  of  it;  and  the 
plant  or  shrub  itself  has  qualities, 
which,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  sel- 
dom contribute  to  promote  its  health. 

Tea  has  many  advocates,  or  it 
would  not  have  become  so  universal 
a beverage  as  it  is  at  this  day.  Many 
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have  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  de- 
scribing its  virtues  and  utility  to  man- 
kind; but  all  this  is  insufficient  to 
stand  against  that  infallible  guide,  ex- 
perience. To  affirm  that  tea  has  no 
good  qualities,  would  be  absurd,  and 
offering  an  insult  to  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  many  celebrated  men. 
Bohea  tea  is  esteemed  balsamic,  and 
green  is  allowed  to  be  an  astringent 
stomachic.  But  these,  or  any  other 
particular  qualities,  do  not  justify  its 
general  use;  for  while  the  same  ex- 
perience proves,  that  for  one  who 
receives  benefit  by  drinking  it,  ten  re- 
ceive injury,  it  certainly,  on  the  whole, 
deserves  condemnation. 

It  is  indeed  generally  allowed,  that 
the  immoderate  and  indiscriminate 
use  of  tea  is  hurtful.  It  is  admitted 
that  some  are  manifestly  refreshed, 
comforted,  and  enlivened  lay  it ; others 
feel  not  the  least  sensible  effect  from 
the  longest  use  of  it,  and  drink  it 
purely  through  custom ; others  again, 
and  those  by.  much  the  most  nume- 
rous, so  visibly  impair  their  health  by 
this  pernicious  practice,  that  they 
shorten  their  lives,  or  at  least  render 
them  comfortless,  if  not  miserable. 

Children,  whose  nerves  are  weak, 
should  never  be  permitted  to  drink 
tea.  Tea,  in  general,  should  never  be 
made  strong,  nor  drank  in  large  quan- 
tities; neither  should  it  be  very  hot 
or  very  sweet.  It  should  not  be  drank 
in  a morning  by  those  who  cannot 
eat;  nor  can  it,  in  general,  be  drank 
in  the  afternoon  with  safety,  but  by 
those  who  have  had  a hearty  dinner. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  we  eat 
too  much  flesh  in  this  country:  let 
this  serve  as  a general  caution  to  pa- 
rents ; let  them  turn  it  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  rising  generation,  by  not 
being  hasty  in  giving  flesh-meat  to 
their  children,  nor  even  permitting 
them  to  be  intemperate  in  the  use 
of  it. 

To  enforce  this  precept,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  physicians  say, 
the  first  digestion  should  be  in  the 
mouth,  the  second  in  the  stomach: 
which  implies  that  children  have  no 
occasion  for  meat  till  they  have  teeth 
to  chew  it;  nay,  not  till  their  mouths 
are  almost  full  of  teeth. 


WINE,  &C.  HOW  PROPER  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

As  the  duty  of  a parent  is  the  promo- 
tion of  a child’s  happiness,  and  as 
health  is  necessary  to  happiness,  a 
watchfulness  over  him  in  this  respect 
is  indispensable;  since  by  delay,  ne- 
glect, or  ill-placed  confidence,  disease 
may  be  so  fixed  in  him  as  to  render 
him  miserable  all  the  rest  of  his  days. 
Grown  persons,  even  among  the  tem- 
perate, drink  more  wine  and  other 
strong  liquors  than  is  either  needful 
or  beneficial ; but  to  give  wine  to  in- 
fants is  certainly  a gross  error;  and 
even  to  those  who  have  passed  the 
stage  of  infancy,  the  practice  is  very 
reprehensible. 

Though  wine  is  a general  term  for 
the  juice  produced  from  grapes,  it 
differs  essentially  in  colour,  quality, 
and  flavour,  according  to  the  country 
which  produces  it;  this  is  manifest 
by  the  different  effects  of  it  upon  the 
human  body.  One  sort  constringes 
too  much,  another  is  loaded  with  tar- 
tar, and  a third  abounds  with  inflam- 
mable spirit. 

But  not  to  enter  into  a physical 
analysis  of  wine,  let  it  be  admitted 
that  it  assists  the  digestion,  warms  the 
blood,  and  gives  a certain  degree  of 
sprightliness,  which,  in  other  words, 
may  be  denominated  a flow  of  spirits. 
In  the  treatment  of  children,  we  in- 
j ure  them  if  we  give  them  gross  food, 
such  as  requires  wine  to  digest  it ; and 
if  wine  be  given  also,  we  add  fuel  to 
fire,  flame  to  flame : nor  do  the  blood 
and  -spirits  require  this  foreign  assist- 
ance while  young : the  one  is  by  na- 
ture sufficiently  warmed,  and  the 
others  are  best  supported  by  tempe- 
rance and  a cheerful  disposition. 

We  know,'  from  experience,  that 
malt  liquor  can  be  raised  to  any  de- 
gree of  strength  ; • that  it  is  capable  of 
inflaming  the  Blood,  and  intoxicating 
the  brain ; and  that  our  frame  is  con- 
sequently weakened  and  destroyed  by 
it  when  in  temperately  used.  But  be- 
sides these  effects,  it  has  others  often 
very  injurious.  One,  from  a natu- 
ral weakness  of  the  bowels,  is  thrown 
into  habitual  purgings;  another  it 
oppresses  with  wind ; and  in  a third, 
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from  its  glutinous  quality,  it  obstructs 
some  of  the  viscera,  and  has  a peculiar 
tendency  to  clog  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  and  thereby  hinder  respiration, 
produce  coughs,  and  those  fatal  cir- 
cumstances frequently  attending  them. 
Hence  it  is  easily  seen  how  necessary 
it  is  for  parents  to  be  attentive  to  the 
conduct  of  their  children  in  this  re- 
spect. 

OF  THE  CLOTHING  OF  CHILDREN. 

Injury  from  the  exposure  to  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather,  is  in  a great 
measure  prevented  by  the  due  ma- 
nagement of  the  clothing;  which 
should  always  be  adapted,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  the  change  of  seasons  in 
this  variable  climate.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  that  the  clothing  be  re- 
gularly disposed,  not  much  thinner  in 
one  part  than  in  another;  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  absurd  to  wrap  the  body 
in  thick  woollen,  and  to  cover  the  legs 
with  stockings  of  a thin  texture. 

The  proper  clothing  of  children  is  a 
consideration  of  great  importance; 
and  indeed  the  opinions  of  different 
men  in  the  learned  world,  and  dif- 
ferent women  in  the  conversable 
world,  are  so  very  many  as  to  render 
it  next  to  impossible  to  fix  a standard 
for  dress,  with  regard  to  health  only, 
that  would  in  any  manner  square  with 
the  various  notions  subsisting.  Argu- 
ing on  principles  of  philosophy,  from 
reasons  founded  on  the  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  the  animal  economy, 
will  not  be  relished  by  the  crowd; 
nor  will  examples,  produced  from 
practice,  prevail  on  the  learned  to 
think  the  general  practice  rational. 

Many  are  of  opinion,  that  every 
kind  of  bandage  is  to  be  rejected; 
even  garters,  wristbands,  and  collars ; 
that  they  impede  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  or  at  least  render  it  unequal 
and  irregular,  and  prevent  the  growth 
of  the  solids;  nay  more,  that  they  are 
a frequent  though  latent  cause  of  apo- 
plexies, and  other  dreadful  diseases. 

They  farther  assert,  that  whatever 
compresses  the  frame  (particularly  the 
tender  one  of  an  infant)  is  dangerous, 
as  rollers,  stiff  stays,  or  other  things  to 
answer  the  same  purpose ; that  as  the 
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trunk  of  the  body  contains  what  phy- 
sicians call  the  viscera,  in  which  are 
the  chief  functions  of  life,  whatever 
external  methods  are  used  to  cramp 
or  bind  them  up,  is  prejudicial  to 
health.  That  the  lungs  particularly 
are  to  have  free  room  to  play ; and 
that,  if  the  chest  be  externally  pressed, 
whether  by  rollers,  stays,  waistcoats, 
or  any  thing  else,  it  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  many  future  evils. 

To  these  general  opinions,  permit 
us  to  add  what  an  eminent  writer 
has  said  upon  this  subject.  Mr. 
Locke,  in  his  treatise  on  education, 
says,  “ Narrow  breasts,  short  and 
stinking  breath,  ill  lungs,  and  crook- 
edness, are  the  natural  and  almost 
constant  effects  of  hard  bodice  and 
clothes  that  pinch.  That  way  of 
making  slender  waists  and  fine  shapes, 
serves  but  the  more  effectually  to 
spoil  them.  Nor  can  there  indeed  but 
be  disproportion  in  the  parts,  when 
the  nourishment  prepared  in  the  seve- 
ral offices  of  the  body  cannot  be 
distributed  as  nature  designs.  And 
therefore  wffiat  wonder  is  it,  if  being 
laid  where  it  can  be  on  some  part  not 
so  braced,  it  often  makes  a shoulder 
or  hip  higher  or  bigger  than  its  just 
proportion.” 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  be 
the  consequence  of  weakness  or  dis- 
ease, but  it  is  generally  the  effect  of 
improper  clothing.  Look  among  the 
inhabitants  of  uncivilized  nations,  who 
never  manacle  their  children,  and  how 
seldom  will  you  find  a limb  distorted 
or  disproportioned ; even  among  ani- 
mals, a deviation  from  regular  sym- 
metry is  a very  uncommon  case. 

The  solicitude  of  parents  about 
shape  is  chiefly  confined  to  females ; 
boys,  when  breeched,  like  eels  twist 
themselves  into  a thousand  forms,  and 
prove  straight  at  last ; while  the  girls, 
with  less  freedom  and  more  anxiety, 
seldom  come  off  so  well.  Still  man- 
ners contend  for  the  necessity  of  stays ; 
and  maintain,  from  experience,  that 
the  shape  instead  of  being  hurt  with 
them,  is  spoiled  without  them.  The 
question  therefore  is,  whether  nature 
requires  these  props  or  not ; the  learn- 
ed say  they  do  not;  general  practice 
says  they  do : the  learned  recommend 
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that  nature  be  left  to  fashion  the  parts 
herself,  but  general  practice  contradicts 
this. 

The  learned,  however,  must  admit, 
that  stays  may  often  be  worn  without 
the  least  injury;  that  as  girls  are  na- 
turally more  tender  and  delicate  than 
boys,  many  of  them  would  have  been 
deformed,  either  through  bad  nursing, 
or  some  inbred  infirmity,  though  they 
never  had  worn  a stay  in  their  lives; 
and  parents  will  be  convinced,  that 
while  nature  is  labouring  to  complete 
their  childrens’  growth,  both  health 
and  beauty  depend  greatly  on  their 
not  being  braced  injudiciously. 

Cleanliness  tends  greatly  to  preserve 
the  health  of  children ; it  promotes 
the  perspiration,  and  thus  relieves  the 
body  of  superfluous  humours,  which  if 
retained  might  generate  diseases.  With 
every  part  of  the  clothing  which  ap- 
plies immediately  to  the  skin,  particu- 
larly the  wearing  of  flannel  next  the 
skin,  the  utmost  cleanliness  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  for  the  sake  of  comfort, 
but  of  health ; since  there  cannot  be 
a doubt  that  fever  itself  may  be  gene- 
rated by  the  filth  thus  suffered  to  ac- 
cumulate. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  we 
think  it  necessary  to  mention  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Chinese  women,  who  of 
all  people  on  the  earth  have  the  small- 
est feet,  not  naturally,  but  rendered  so 
by  cramping  them,  from  a notion  that 
it  is  beautiful.  “ By  this  practice,” 
says  Mr.  Locke,  “ it  is  believed  they 
impede  their  growth,  and  shorten 
their  lives.  To  these  opinions  may 
be  added  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind, that  in  those  countries  where 
stays  are  not  worn,  the  people  are 
hardly  ever  known  to  be  crooked.” 

Deformity  is  not  only  disagreeable 
to  the  observer,  but  by  the  mis-shapen 
figure  of  the  body,  the  animal  or  vital 
functions  must  be  impeded,  and  con- 
sequently the  health  impaired.  Very 
few  persons  enjoy  perfect  health  or 
strength  who  are  mis-shapen  in  any 
considerable  degree. 


MEDICINAL  HERBAL. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  IV. 


BUCKTHORN. 

This  prickly  tree,  or  bush,  is  com- 
mon in  hedges:  it  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  Sep- 
tember or  the  beginning  of  October. 
In  our  markets,  the  fruit  of  some  other 
trees,  as  the  blackberry-bearing  alder, 
and  the  dogberry  tree,  are  frequently 
mixed  with,  or  substituted  for,  those 
of  buckthorn.  This  abuse  may  be 
discovered  by  opening  the  berries; 
those  of  buckthorn  have  almost  always 
four  seeds,  the  berries  of  the  alder 
two,  and  those  of  the  dogberry  only 
one.  Buckthorn  berries,  bruised  on 
white  paper,  stain  it  of  a green  co- 
lour, which  the  others  do  not. 

Medicinal  Properties.  — Buck- 
thorn berries  have  long  been  in  con- 
siderable esteem  as  cathartics;  and 
celebrated  in  dropsies,  rheumatisms, 
and  even  in  gout;  though  in  these 
cases  they  have  no  advantage  over 
other  purgatives,  but  are  more  offen- 
sive and  operate  more  severely,  than 
many  which  the  shops  are  furnished 
with. 

SYRUP  OF  BUCKTHORN. 

Take  of  the  fresh  juice  of  ripe  buck- 
thorn berries,  one  quart; 

Of  ginger,  bruised,  two  drachms ; 

Of  pimento,  powdered,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Of  double- refined  sugar,  two 
pounds. 

Set  aside  the  juice  for  three  days,  that 
the  faeces  may  subside ; and  then  strain 
it.  Macerate  the  ginger  and  pimento 
in  half  a pint  of  the  strained  juice  for 
four  hours, — then  filter.  Boil  away 
the  rest  of  the  juice  to  one  pint ; then 
add  that  part  of  the  juice  in  which 
the  ginger  and  pimento  have  been 
macerated,  and  form  a syrup  of  it 
with  the  sugar. 

This  preparation,  in  doses  of  three 
or  four  spoonsful,  operates  as  a brisk 
cathartic.  The  principal  inconve- 
niences attending  them  are  their  be- 
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ing  very  unpleasant,  and  their  occa- 
sioning a thirst  and  dryness  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  and  sometimes  vio- 
lent gripings;  these  effects,  however, 
may  be  prevented  by  drinking  libe- 
rally of  water-gruel,  or  other  v arm 
liquids,  during  the  operation.  It  is 
seldom  employed  alone,  but  to  give 
power  to  other  purgatives,  except  in 
dropsies. 

The  juice,  dried,  produces  for  the 
painter  his  sap  green, — a very  fine 
dark  green,  but  not  very  durable. 

BUGLOSS,  OR  BORA.GE. 

Borage  is  a perennial  plant,  and  al- 
though not  indigenous  to  this  cli- 
mate, is  to  be  found  in  waste  grounds 
and  on  old  walls.  Boldoc  relates, 
that  a decoction  of  borage  leaves, 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup,  and  set  by  for  a few  days, 
yielded  saline  crystals,  partly  in  form 
of  fine  needles,  and  partly  cubical ; 
that  the  needled  crystals  were  found 
to  be  perfect  nitre,  and  the  cubical 
sea-salt. 

Common  observation  also  shows 
that  this  plant,  if  dry,  and  put  upon 
the  fire,  emits  a sort  of  coruscation, 
with  a slight  detonation  in  the  burn- 
ing, which  points  out  the  nitre  it 
contains. 

Borage  is  found  of  service  in  colds 
and  all  inflammatory  affections,  as  a 
diluting  drink.  When  put  into  a 
mixture  of  cider,  water,  and  lemon  - 
juice,  with  some  wine  added,  it  has 
the  emphatic  appellation  of  a “ cool 
tankard,”  and  this  is  drank  in  the 
summer  as  a most  cooling  refreshing 
drink. 

Malouin  remarks,  that  the  juice  of 
the  leaves,  which  is  not  green,  like 
that  of  most  other  herbs,  but  of  a 
brown  colour,  added  to  the  bitter 
mixtures  of  the  juices  of  cresses,  cher- 
vil, &c.  takes  off  their  unpleasantness. 

Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  the 
young  and  tender  leaves  are  good  in 
sallads,  or  as  a pot-herb. 

BURDOCH. 

This  plant  rises  three  feet;  the  flowers 
are  numerous,  generally  ending  in 


pairs.  It  is  common  in  waste  grounds 
and  road  sides ; it  flowers  in  July  and 
August,  and  is  well  known  by  the 
burs,  or  scaly  heads,  which  stick  to 
the  clothes. 

Medicinal  Properties. — Many  in- 
stances are  upon  record,  in  which  it 
has  been  successfully  employed  in  a 
great  variety  of  chronic  diseases,  as 
scurvy,  rheumatism,  gout,  lues  vene- 
rea, and  pulmonic  complaints. 

We  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  effects  of  this  root, 
except  as  a diuretic,  and  in  this  way 
we  have  known  it  succeed  in  two 
dropsical  cases,  where  other  powerful 
medicines  had  been  ineffectually  used ; 
and  as  it  neither  excites  nausea  nor 
increases  irritation,  it  may  occasion- 
ally deserve  a trial  where  more  active 
remedies  are  improper.  The  seeds 
also  possess  a diuretic  quality,  and 
have  been  given  with  advantage  in 
the  dose  of  a drachm  in  calculous  and 
nephritic  complaints,  and  in  the  form 
of  emulsion  as  a pectoral.  The  root 
is  generally  used  in  decoction,  which 
may  be  made  by  boiling  two  ounces 
of  the  fresh  root  in  three  pints  of 
water  to  two,  which  when  intended 
as  a diuretic,  should  be  taken  in  the 
course  of  two  days,  or,  if  possible,  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

SMALLER  CENTAURY. 

This  plant  is  annual ; it  rises  to  the 
height  of  ten  inches ; and  grows  wild 
in  many  parts  of  England  on  barren 
pastures.  It  flowers  between  the 
months  of  June  and  August. 

Medicinal  Properties.  —Centaury 
is  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  bitters  indigenous  to  this 
island.  It  is  often  substituted  for  gen- 
tian, which  it  much  resembles.  It 
is  milder  than  either  wormwood  or 
holy  thistle.  It  was  formerly  much 
used  as  a stomachic  bitter,  both  in 
substance  and  infusion,  and  for  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers.  It  is  re- 
commended for  worms,  and,  like  cha- 
momile, is  made  into  tea  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  operation  of 
emetics.  It  answers  the  purpose  of 
any  of  the  bitters,  and  is  often  taken 
to  create  an  appetite ; but  the  long- 
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continued  use  of  any  bitter  impairs 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  pro- 
duces an  incurable  debility  in  that 
organ. 


THE  PALSY. 


The  palsy,  or  paralysis,  is  a disease 
wherein  the  body,  or  some  of  its  parts, 
lose  their  motion,  and  sometimes  their 
sensation  or  feeling.  When  the  mus- 
cles of  the  whole  body  are  affected,  it 
is  named  paraplegia,  and  when  one 
limb  only,  paralysis. 

CAUSES. 

Compression  of  the  brain  from  any  of 
the  causes  mentioned  in  apoplexy ; 
injury  of  the  nervous  system  from 
intemperance ; certain  poisons  re- 
ceived into  the  body,  lead  in  par- 
ticular. The  palsy  is  also  occasioned 
by  any  debilitating  power  applied 
to  the  body,  especially  excesses  in 
venery.  Palsies  are  sometimes  a kind 
of  crisis  to  other  distempers,  as  the 
colic  of  Poictou,  and  the  apoplexy. 
They  are  also  occasioned  by  injuries 
done  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  sud- 
den fright;  by  very  cold  or  damp 
air,  or  want  of  exercise,  &c.  Aged 
people,  and  those  who  are  by  any 
other  means  debilitated,  are  subject  to 
palsy;  which  will  sometimes  also  af- 
fect even  infants.  Palsies  are  also  the 
infallible  consequences  of  injuries  of 
the  large  nerves.  It  has  been  thought 
to  happen  more  frequently  to  females 
than  to  men. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  palsy  shews  itself  by  a sudden 
loss  of  tone  and  vital  power  in  a cer- 
tain part  of  the  body.  In  the  slighter 
degree  of  the  disease  it  only  affects  a 
particular  muscle,  &c.  In  the  higher 
degrees  of  the  disease  the  paralytic  is 
diffused  over  a whole  limb,  as  the  foot, 
leg,  hand,  or  arm  ; and  sometimes  it 
affects  a whole  side  of  the  body,  in 
which  case  it  is  called  hemiplegia; 
and  sometimes,  which  is  the  most  vio- 
lent case,  it  affects  all  the  parts  below 
the  Waist,  or  even  below  the  head, 


though  this  last  is  exceedingly  rare. 
In  these  violent  cases,  the  speech  is 
either  very  much  impeded,  or  totally 
lost.  Convulsions  often  take  place  in 
the  sound  side,  with  the  cynic  spasm 
or  involuntary  laughter,  and  other  dis- 
tortions of  the  face.  Sometimes  the 
whole  paralytic  parts  of  the  body  be- 
comes livid,  or  even  mortifies  before 
the  patient’s  death;  and  sometimes 
the  paralytic  parts  gradually  decay 
and  shrivel  up,  so  as  to  become  much 
less  than  before. 

Except  in  the  slighter  cases  of 
palsies,  we  have  little  room  to  hope 
for  a cure;  however,  death  does  not 
immediately  follow  even  the  most 
severe  paralytic  affections.  In  an 
hemiplegia  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  the  patients  live  several  years ; 
and  even  in  the  paraplegia,  if  death 
does  not  ensue  within  two  or  three 
weeks,  it  may  not  take  place  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  is  a promising 
sign  when  the  patient  feels  a slight 
degree  of  painful  itchiness  in  the  af- 
fected parts;  and  if  a fever  should 
arise,  it  bids  fair  to  cure  the  palsy. 
When  the  sense  of  feeling  remains, 
there  is  much  more  room  to  hope  for 
a cure,  than  when  it  is  gone,  as  well 
as  the  power  of  motion.  But  when 
we  observe  the  flesh  to  waste,  and 
the  skin  to  appear  withered  and  dry, 
we  may  look  upon  the  disease  to  be 
incurable.  Convulsions  supervening 
on  a palsy  are  a fatal  sign.  The 
older  the  patient,  the  less  chance  there 
is  of  recovery.  A diarrhoea  some- 
times removes  the  disease.  The  third 
attack  is  generally  fatal. 

The  diet  should  be  light,  nourish- 
ing, and  stimulating. 

CURE. 

Many  remedies  have  been  recom- 
mended in  palsies;  but  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  except  in  the  slighter 
cases,  medicines  seldom  prove  effec- 
tual ; and  before  any  scheme  of  cure 
can  be  laid  down,  every  circumstance 
relative  to  the  patient’s  habit  of  body, 
and  previous  state  of  health,  should 
be  carefully  weighed. 

In  young  persons  of  a full  habit, 
the  palsy  should  be  treated  in  the 
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same  manner  as  the  sanguine  apo- 
plexy. The  patient  must  be  bled, 
blistered,  and  have  his  body  opened 
by  sharp  clysters  or  purgative  medi- 
cines. But  in  old  age,  or  when  the 
disease  proceeds  from  relaxation  or 
debility,  which  is  generally  the  case, 
a contrary  course  must  be  pursued. 
The  diet  must  be  warm  and  invigo- 
rating-, the  drink  should  be  gene- 
rous wine,  mustard  whey,  or  brandy 
and  water.  Friction  with  the  flesh- 
brush or  a warm  hand  is  extremely 
proper,  especially  on  the  parts  af- 
fected. 

Stimulants,  external  and  internal, 
must  be  employed  : the  external  ones 
are  blisters,  washing  the  body  or 
limbs  with  infusions  or  decoctions  of 
mustard-seed  or  horse-radish  in  wa- 
ter-, stinging  with  nettles-,  stimulat- 
ing volatile  fomentations  and  lini- 
ments. “ One  of  the  best  external 
applications,”  says  Dr.  Buchan,  “ is 
electricity.  The  shocks  should  be 
received  on  the  part  affected,  and  they 
should  be  repeated  for  several  weeks.” 

Dr.  Falconer,  however,  observes, 
that  “ electricity  has  often  been  re- 
commended as  a remedy  in  palsy, 
and  much  cried  up  by  some  that 
pretend  to  secrets  in  the  mode  of 
administering  this  remedy.  But  the 
medical  faculty  have,  I believe,  nearly 
lost  all  faith  in  it,  from  experience 
of  its  general  inefficacy  to  be  of  ser- 
vice, and  in  some  instances  of  its 
mischievous  effects.  I am  more  cer- 
tain that  a strong  electric  shock  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  causing  a palsy, 
than  I am  of  its  having  any  power 
to  cure  it."  And  it  is  further  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Falconer,  “ that  it  is 
a frequent  practice  to  lap  up  paralytic 
limbs  in  many  folds  of  flannel,  and  to 
keep  the  person  so  affected  very  warm 
in  every  respect.  But  this  is  un- 
doubtedly a very  noxious  practice,  as 
it  generally  induces  a tendency  to 
sweat  on  the  paralytic  part,  which 
always  weakens  it.” 

A large  spoonful  of  mustard-seed 
may  be  taken  three  times  a day, 
washed  down  with  a little  wine  and 
water.  The  natural  hot  baths  are 
often  found  useful  in  paralytic  cases ; 
and  where  the  patients  cannot  avail 
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themselves  of  these,  an  artificial  bath 
may  be  tried,  by  dissolving  salt  of 
steel  in  water,  and  impregnating  the 
water  with  fixed  air.  Emetics  are 
found  very  beneficial,  and  should  be 
frequently  administered.  Cephalic 
snuff,  or  any  thing  that  provokes 
sneezing,  is  also  useful.  When  the 
tongue  is  affected,  the  patient  should 
often  gargle  his  mouth  with  brandy 
and  mustard.  The  wild  valerian  root 
is  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  case, 
and  may  be  taken  in  an  infusion 
with  fig-leaves ; or  half  a drachm  of 
it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glass 
of  wine,  three  times  a day.  The  pa- 
tient should  also  chew  cinnamon- 
bark,  ginger,  or  other  warm  spices. 

If  the  palsy  arises  from  certain  poi- 
sons received  into  the  body,  of  which 
lead  is  the  most  frequent,  added  to 
other  means,  a freer  use  of  stimulating 
purges  and  clysters  will  be  necessary, 
to  detach  the  leaden  particles  from 
the  intestines.  The  bark  has  not  been 
found  serviceable  here. 

This  disorder,  according  to  Dr. 
Cheyne,  may  be  cured  by  a total 
cow- milk  diet.  He  thinks  the  me- 
dicines commonly  prescribed  in  such 
cases  may  retard  the  progress  of  the 
disease;  but  that  it  is  never  to  be 
eradicated  if  the  stroke  be  deep,  or 
life  far  spent,  but  by  oow-milk  only. 


THE  EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLING 
SICKNESS. 


An  epilepsy  is  a violent,  involuntary, 
or  convulsive  contraction  of  the  nerves, 
and  the  membranous  and  muscular 
parts  of  the  whole  body,  attended 
with  a loss  of  all  sensation  and  vo* 
luntary  motion. 

' CAUSES. 

Whatever  diminishes  the  energy  of 
the  brain,  as  great  loss  of  blood,  ter- 
ror, horror,  violent  joy  or  anger,  and 
over-distention  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  brain.  The  epilepsy  is  sometimes 
hereditary;  sometimes  it  proceeds  from 
frights  of  the  mother  during  preg- 
nancy ; from  blows,  bruises,  or  frac- 
tures on  the  head ; acrid  fluids  in  the 
brain;  worms;  teething;  too  great 
c c 
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emptiness  or  repletion;  tumours,  splin- 
ters, or  concretions  within  the  skull ; 
certain  diseases,  as  the  eruptive  fever 
in  the  small-pox,  scarlatina,  &c. 

When  it  is  hereditary,  it  can  seldom 
be  removed.  If  the  epilepsy  come 
on  before  the  age  of  puberty,  there 
are  some  hopes  of  its  going  off  at 
that  time : but  it  is  a bad  sign  when 
it  attacks  about  the  twenty-first  year, 
and  still  worse  if  the  fits  grow  more 
frequent,  for  then  the  animal  functions 
are  often  destroyed,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  mind,  and  the  patient  becomes 
stupid  and  foolish.  Sometimes  it  will 
terminate  in  melancholy  or  madness, 
and  sometimes  in  a mortal  apoplexy 
or  palsy.  It  has  sometimes,  however, 
been  observed,  that  epilepsies  have 
been  removed  by  the  appearances  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  as  the  itch,  small- 
pox, measles,  &c.  While  the  disease 
is  recent,  therefore,  we  are  not  to 
despair  of  a cure ; but  if  it  is  of  long 
standing  or  hereditary,  there  is  very 
little  reason  to  expect  that  it  can  be 
removed. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  epilepsy  often  attacks  suddenly, 
and  without  giving  any  warning;  but 
more  frequently  is  preceded  by  a pain 
in  the  head,  lassitude,  some  disturb- 
ance of  the  senses,  unquiet  sleep,  un- 
usual dread,  dimness  of  sight,  a noise 
in  the  ears,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
coldness  of  the  joints,  and  in  some 
there  is  a sensation  of  cold  air,  &c. 
ascending  from  the  lower  extremities 
towards  the  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  persons  fall  suddenly 
to  the  ground,  (whence  the  name  of 
“ the  falling  sickness,”)  frequently  with 
a violent  cry.  The  thumbs  are  shut 
up  close  in  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  are  with  difficulty  taken  out;  the 
eyes  are  distorted,  so  that  nothing  but 
the  whites  are  to  be  seen.  All  sen- 
sation is  suspended,  insomuch,  that, 
by  no  small  noise,  or  otherwise,  nor 
even  by  pinching  the  body,  can  they 
be  brought  to  themselves ; the  patient 
froths  at  the  mouth,  with  a hissing 
kind  of  noise ; and  there  is  a violent 
convulsive  motion  of  the  arms  and 
legs ; and  if  great  care  be  not  taken, 
the  tongue  is  thrust  out  of  the  mouth 


between  the  teeth,  and  would  be  in- 
jured by  their  convulsive  closing.-— 
During  the  fit,  great  care  is  necessary 
to  be  taken  that  the  patient  does  not 
injure  himself  by  the  violence  of  his 
struggles.  Nothing  that  can  be  easily 
broken  should  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  him  drink,  lest,  from  his 
delirious  state,  he  should  bite  out  a 
piece  of  the  edge  of  a cup,  glass,  &c. 
and  get  the  sharp  and  broken  frag- 
ments within  his  mouth. 

Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  be- 
ing agitated  with  convulsive  motions, 
the  limbs  are  all  stiff,  and  the  patient 
is  as  immoveable  as  a statue.  Inc  hil- 
dren  the  penis  is  erected  ; and  in  young 
men  there  is  an  emission  of  the  semen, 
and  the  urine  is  often  thrown  out  to 
a considerable  distance.  At  length 
there  is  a remission  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  patient  recovers  after  a longer 
or  shorter  interval,  when  he  com- 
plains of  a pain,  torpor,  and  heaviness 
of  the  head,  with  a lassitude  of  all 
the  joints. 

This  disease,  from  the  difficulty  of 
investigating  its  causes,  and  its  strange 
symptoms,  was  formerly  attributed  to 
the  agency  of  evil  spirits.  It  is  called 
morbus  carducus,  or  falling  sickness, 
because  the  patient  falls  suddenly  to 
the  ground;  the  Great  or  Herculean 
disease,  on  account  of  its  violence, 
and  the  difficulty  in  conquering  it ; 
morbus  sacer,  or  sacred  disease,  be- 
cause it  affects  the  mind,  and  most 
noble  parts  of  the  body;  divine  dis- 
ease, either  because  it  requires  some- 
thing' more  than  human  for  its  cure, 
or  because  it  was  thought  to  be  sent 
from  heaven  as  a curse  upon  earth ; 
morbus  infantilis,  and  puerilis,  be- 
cause it  happens  most  frequently  to 
children. 

Even  in  modern  times,  the  vulgar 
have  imputed  it  to  witchcraft  or  fasci- 
nation; though  it  depends  as  much 
upon  natural  causes  as  any  other 
malady;  and  its  cure  may  be  often 
effected  by  persevering  in  the  use  of 
proper  means. 


The  diet  of  epileptic  patients  should  > 
be  light  but  nourishing;  they  should  i 
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avoid  swines’  flesh,  water-fowl,  and 
all  windy  and  oily  vegetables,  as  cab- 
bage, nuts,  &c.  They  should,  if  pos- 
sible, breathe  a pure  and  free  air. 
They  should  be  cheerful,  and  guard 
against  violent  passions,  whether  of 
anger,  fear,  terror,  joy,  &c.  Exercise 
will  also  be  highly  necessary;  but 
life  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  are  to  be 
avoided. 

CURE. 

In  all  convulsive  disorders,  excepting 
those  which  are  cured  by  nature  about 
the  time  of  puberty,  the  cure  by  arti- 
ficial means  is  very  difficult.  Num- 
berless specifics  have  been  recommend- 
ed, but  all  of  them  have  failed  of 
answering  the  expectation.  When 
the  cause  can  be  removed,  that  must 
be  removed.  In  other  cases,  the  cold 
bath,  valerian  root,  castor,  musk, 
opium,  the  foetid  gums,  Peruvian 
bark,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  nervous 
and  anti-spasmodic  medicines  have 
been  recommended;  but  none  of  these, 
or  indeed  any  combination  of  them, 
have  been  found  generally  useful; 
though  the  slighter,  or  symptomatic 
cases,  may  often  be  removed  by  them. 

If  the  patient  be  of  a sanguine  tem- 
perament, and  there  is  reason  to  fear 
an  obstruction  in  the  brain,  bleeding 
and  other  evacuations  will  be  neces- 
sary, If  the  disease  is  occasioned  by 
the  stoppage  of  customary  evacua- 
tions, these  should  immediately  be 
restored,  or  others  substituted  in  their 
place.  Issues  or  setons  have  often 
been  found  very  beneficial  in  this 
case.  Should  worms  be  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  proper 
medicines  should  be  given  to  destroy 
or  carry  off  these  vermin.  When  the 
disease  proceeds  from  teething,  the 
body  should  be  kept  open  by  emol- 
lient clysters,  the  feet  often  bathed  in 
warm  water;  and  if  the  fits  prove  ob- 
stinate, a blistering  plaster  may  be 
placed  between  the  shoulders.  The 
same  method  should  be  pursued  when 
epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of 
the  small-pox,  measles,  &c.  When 
the  disease  is  owing  to  a debility,  or 
too  great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  such  medicines  as  tend  to 
brace  and  strengthen  the  nerves  may 


be  given,  as  the  Peruvian  bark  and 
steel,  &c. 

The  flowers  of  zinc  have  lately  ob^ 
tained  such  reputation  in  convulsive 
disorders,  as  to  be  received  into  the 
Edinburgh  dispensatory. 

In  the  first  volume  of  “ Edin.  Me- 
dical Commentaries,”  we  have  an  ac- 
count, by  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  of  a 
man  afflicted  with  a confirmed  epi- 
lepsy, who  was  considerably  relieved 
by  the  flowers  of  zinc.  He  was  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  been  sub- 
ject to  the  disease  for  ten  years. 

Dr.  Percival  relates  some  cases  of 
epilepsy  which  seem  to  have  been 
cured  by  the  flowers  of  zinc ; and  in 
other  cases,  where  the  disease  was  not 
entirely  removed  by  it,  the  spasms 
were  nevertheless  much  mitigated. 
The  good  effects  of  flowers  of  zinc,  as 
an  anti-spasmodic,  are  also  attested  by 
Dr.  Hay  garth  of  Chester,  and  Dr. 
White  of  York. 

The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  or 
four  grains,  either  in  pills  or  a bolus, 
at  the  option  of  the  patient.  Some 
begin  with  a single  grain,  four  or  five 
times  a day,  and  gradually  increase 
the  dose  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear. 

Musk  has  sometimes  been  success- 
fully used  in  the  epilepsy;  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  it,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  factitious  cinnabar,  may 
be  made  up  into  a bolus,  and  taken 
every  night  and  morning. 

The  epilepsy  has  been  sometimes 
cured  by  electricity. 

Convulsions  in  general,  however 
different  their  seat,  will  require  to  be 
treated  upon  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple. 

Cheyne  says,  that  the  epilepsy  dif- 
fers but  little,  otherwise  than  in  the 
degree,  from  hypochondriac  and  hys- 
teric fits,  and  observes,  that  when  the 
former  abates,  it  ends  in  hypochon- 
drial  disorders ; and  when  the  latter  is 
violent,  they  terminate  in  epilepsies : 
he  therefore  urges  to  a free  use  of 
emetics,  bitters,  and  steel. 


ST.  VITUS’S  DANCE. 


Mead  and  Pitcairn  say,  that  this  dis- 
order is  of  the  paralytic  kind.  Syden- 
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ham  calls  it  convulsive.  Biss  and 
Cheyne  say  that  it  partakes  both  of 
the  convulsive  and  paralytic  kinds. 

Sydenham  is  generally  allowed  to 
excel  in  his  description  of  this  com- 
plaint. “ It  is,”  says  he,  “ a kind  of 
convulsion  which  principally  attacks 
children  of  both  sexes  from  ten  to 
fourteen  years  of  age.  It  first  shews 
itself  by  a lameness,  or  rather  unstea- 
diness of  one  of  the  legs,  which  the 
patient  draws  after  him  like  an  idiot, 
and  afterwards  affects  the  hand  on  the 
same  side;  which  being  brought  to 
the  breast  or  any  other  part,  can  by 
no  means  be  held  in  the  same  posture 
for  a moment,  but  is  distorted  or 
snatched  by  a kind  of  convulsion  into 
a different  posture  or  place,  notwith- 
standing all  possible  efforts  to  the 
contrary.  If  a glass  of  liquor  be  put 
into  the  hand  to  drink,  before  the  pa- 
tient can  get  it  to  his  mouth,  he  uses 
a thousand  odd  gestures ; for  not  be- 
ing able  to  carry  it  to  his  mouth  in  a 
straight  line,  because  his  hand  is 
drawn  different  ways  by  the  convul- 
sion, as  soon  as  it  has  reached  his 
lips  he  throws  it  suddenly  into  his 
mouth,  and  drinks  it  very  hastily,  as 
if  he  only  meant  to  divert  the  spec- 
tators.” 

Dr.  Temple  is  more  concise  in  his 
description  of  this  disease.  He  says, 
“ The  leg,  foot,  arm,  and  hand,  of 
the  same  side,  are  affected  with  con- 
vulsions. In  walking  the  leg  is  dragged 
along,  and  the  arm  cannot  carry  any 
thing  directly  to  the  mouth.  The 
head  and  trunk  are  also  sometimes 
affected,  that  the  alternate  convulsions 
of  these  different  parts  form  a most 
ludicrous  gesticulation,  resembling 
dancing.” 

This  disease  may  be  cured  by  re- 
peated bleedings  and  purges,  and  then 
using  the  medicines  prescribed  above 
for  the  epilepsy.  Chalybeate  waters 
are  beneficial  in  this  complaint.  The 
cold  bath  will  be  found  singularly 
serviceable,  and  should  never  be  neg- 
lected when  the  patient  can  bear  it. 
Electricity  is  very  proper ; and  dry- 
cupping the  parts  affected  has  some- 
times good  effects. 

Those  who  have  once  suffered  un- 
der this  disease  are  very  subject  to  a 


relapse.  However  violent  the  symp- 
toms are,  they  are  never  suddenly  de- 
structive. When  recent  in  a young 
person,  of  an  otherwise  good  constitu- 
tion, there  is  good  hope  of  a speedy 
cure.  If  the  menses  or  haemorrhoids 
are  obstructed,  their  return  will  miti- 
gate if  not  cure  the  disease.  If  the 
temperament  is  very  sensible,  the  dis- 
ease hereditary,  or  become  habitual, 
the  cure  is  very  difficult.  Through 
ill  management  it  may  degenerate 
into  an  epilepsy  or  hypochondriac 
melancholy. 


MEDICAL  ADVICE  TO 
FEMALES. 


Women,  from  the  delicacy  of  their 
frame,  and  their  domestic  sedentary 
employments,  are  subject  to  many 
diseases  for  want  of  a proper  portion 
of  air  and  exercise.  They  have  also 
complaints  peculiar  to.  their  sex,  which 
require  the  utmost  attention  and  care 
to  relieve  or  remove.  Among  these  is 

THE  MENSTRUAL  OR  PERIODICAL 
DISCHARGE. 

The  menses  are  the  periodical  dis- 
charges of  blood  from  the  uterus  from 
about  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  to  fifty.  They  are  also  called 
from  mensis,  month.  In  some  women 
this  discharge  continues  to  flow  two 
days,  in  others  three  or  four,  or  per- 
haps a week.  About  their  first  erup- 
tion the  quantity  is  small;  but  in 
women  arrived  to  maturity  it  is  more. 
The  more  lax  the  constitution,  the 
larger  is  the  discharge,  other  circum- 
stances favouring.  Lean  women,  and 
those  who  abound  in  blood,  evacuate 
more  than  such  as  are  fat,  and  of  a 
colder  temperament;  and  those  who 
indulge  in  luxury  and  indolence,  lose 
a larger  quantity  than  those  who  use 
much  exercise,  and  live  on  a poor 
spare  diet.  It  is  generally  observed, 
that  the  sooner  they  appear,  the  sooner 
they  disappear. 

It  is  not  every  variation  in  the 
period  or  quantity  of  this  discharge 
that  is  to  be  considered  as  a disease, 
since  every  healthy  female  is  not  ex- 
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actly  alike  in  these  respects,  the  dis- 
charge recurring,  in  some  cases,  at 
longer,  and  in  others,  at  shorter  pe- 
riods ; in  some  cases  in  larger,  and  in 
others  in  smaller  quantities ; without 
the  appearance  of  any  circumstances 
that  points  out  the  variation  to  be  un- 
natural, or  unequal  to  the  necessities 
of  the  constitution.  Slight  deviations 
in  these  respects  may  also  occur  in  the 
same  person,  without  being  accom- 
panied by  any  mark  of  disease. 

The  phenomena  or  surprising  ap- 
pearance of  the  menses  seem  to  de- 
pend on  this.  The  arteries  of  the 
uterus  are  larger  than  the  arteries  in 
men,  and  their  areas  or  contents  are  to 
the  thickness  of  their  membranes  be- 
yond the  usual  proportion;  on  the 
contrary,  the  veins  in  the  uterus  are 
less  than  in  men,  and  their  coats 
stronger  in  this  part  than  in  many 
others.  This  mechanism,  and  the  in- 
crease of  blood  generated  in  a month, 
will  explain  the  phenomena. 

The  heat  of  the  body  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  crassamentum  of  the  blood ; 
this  crassamentum  increasing  adds  to 
the  vital  heat,  which  distending  the 
vessels  of  the  whole  body,  these  arte- 
ries, which  are  the  weakest,  will  be 
distended  in  the  greatest  proportion ; 
and  thus  pores,  that  before  only  ad- 
mitted of  serum  to  fill  the  cellular 
membrane,  may  now  admit  of  red 
blood.  Thus  the  increased  blood  me- 
chanically discharges  itself,  which  be- 
ing done,  the  heat  of  the  body  is 
diminished,  and  the  arterial  coat  con- 
tracts sufficiently  to  restrain  the  blood 
from  passing  any  longer  that  way. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  Doctors  Friend 
and  Haller,  that  this  discharge  is  from 
a plethora,  or  too  full  habit  of  body, 
and  they  support  their  opinion  with 
proper  anatomical  remarks ; Boerhaave 
concurs  with  them  in  opinion,  as  well 
as  many  other  physicians  of  the  great- 
est eminence;  but  it  is  asked  by  some, 
why  is  not  this  discharge  brought  on 
by  every  ardent  or  inflammatory  fe- 
ver? To  this  it  is  answered,  that  it 
very  frequently  is,  and  when  it  is  not, 
it  is  owing  to  a spasm  or  other  usual 
cause  of  their  obstruction.  This  theo- 
ry is  supported  by  anatomical  ob- 
servations, the  symptoms  that  pre- 


cede, and  those  that  follow  this  eva- 
cuation. Before  the  discharge  the 
breasts  swell,  the  head  aches,  the  eyes 
have  their  veins  full  of  blood,  the 
back  aches,  and  there  are  other  symp- 
toms of  a feverish  state;  the  due 
quantity  "being  excreted,  nature  is 
reduced  a little  below  a state  of  health* 
as  appears  by  the  languor  and  de- 
pression of  spirits.  The  symptoms  of 
defective  menses  are  the  same  as  are 
consequent  in  an  inert  and  sluggish 
state  of  the  fluids. 

Dr.  Hunter  observes,  that  the  im- 
mediate cause  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  an  accumulation  of  blood, 
which  bursting  the  sides  of  the  vessels, 
is  discharged ; that  after  the  discharge, 
the  vessels  collapse  and  unite  again, 
till  the  next  accumulation,  and  so  on 
every  month.  And  the  final  cause 
seems  plainly  to  be  this,  that  the  fe- 
male constitution  is  fitted  for  making 
more  chyle  and  blood  than  is  required 
for  its  own  nourishment,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a provision  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health ; therefore,  till  the 
time  of  pregnancy,  a monthly  dis- 
charge of  this  superfluity  becomes 
necessary.  Again,  that  the  redun- 
dancy of  blood  was  by  nature  designed 
for  the  foetus,  or  embryo,  appears  still 
more  probable  from  their  first  ap- 
pearance when  women  are  fit  to  bear 
children,  and  their  ceasing  when  they 
are  past  it. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  ne- 
cessity women  are  under  for  some  ex- 
traordinary supply  to  support  them 
during  the  time  of  gestation,  was  the 
reason  why  this  redundance  at  other 
times  was  given  them,  which  con- 
tinues whilst  this  necessity  subsists, 
and  ceases  when,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  female  frame,  it  is 
no  longer  required;  but  this  is  all 
they  agree  in.  Some,  not  content 
with  this  occasion  alone,  say  the 
menstruousi  blood  offends  in  quality 
more  than  quantity ; which  they  argue 
from  the  pain  it  gives  many  women 
in  the  discharge. 

Others  ascribe  this  effect  to  an  ima- 
ginary dominion  of  the  moon  over 
the  bodies  of  women.  This  was  for- 
merly the  prevailing  opinion ; though 
the  smallest  reflection  would  have 
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shewn  the  weakness  of  it;  for  had 
this  purgation  been  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon,  all  women  of  the 
same  age  and  temperament  would 
have  found  it  at  the  same  periods  and 
revolutions  of  the  moon,  that  is,  at 
the  same  time;  which  all  experience 
shews  to  be  false. 

Two  other  opinions  appear  ex- 
tremely probable,  and  are  argued  with 
much  strength  and  reason;  in  both 
which  the  quality  of  the  blood  is  al- 
lowed to  be  innocent,  but  they  still 
differ  about  the  reason  of  its  issue. 
The  former  is  that  of  Dr.  Bohn  and 
Dr.  Friend,  who  maintain  this  flux, 
or  flow,  to  be  the  result  of  a plethora, 
or  plenitude;  and  to  be  evacuated 
only  for  relief  against  the  quantity. 

Dr.  Friend,  who  has  maintained 
the  cause  of  a plethora  with  the  great- 
est strength  and  clearness,  supposes 
that  this  plethora  arises  from  a coacer- 
vation  or  accumulation  in  the  blood- 
vessels of  a superfluity  of  aliment, 
which  he  thinks  remains  over  and 
above  what  is  expended  by  the  ordi- 
nary ways;  and  that  women  have 
this  plethora,  and  not  men,  because 
their  bodies  are  more  humid,  and 
their  vessels,  especially  the  extremities 
of  them,  more  tender,  and  their  man- 
ner of  living  generally  more  inactive 
than  that  of  men;  and  that  these  things 
concurring,  clearly  shew  that  women 
do  not  perspire  sufficiently  to  carry  off 
the  superfluous  alimentary  parts,  till 
they  are  accumulated  in  such  quantity 
as  to  distend  the  vessels,  and  force 
their  way  through  the  capillary  arte- 
ries of  the  uterus. 

This  is  the  substance  of  Dr.  Friend’s 
theory,  which  we  cannot  further  ex- 
plain consistently  with  the  nature  of 
our  plan,  from  whence  he  very  me- 
chanically and  very  philosophically 
accounts  for  the  symptoms. 

Females,  as  mentioned  above,  ge- 
nerally begin  to  menstruate  about  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  and  cease  about 
fifty ; though  instances  have  occurred 
of  their  commencing  sooner  and  con- 
tinuing longer.  These  are  indeed  two 
critical  periods  in  the  lives  of  females, 
which  require  their  particular  atten- 
tion. 

In  order  to  escape  the  chlorosis,  or 


green  sickness,  and  other  similar  dis- 
eases, they  should  avoid  indolence  and 
inactivity,  and  accustom  themselves  to 
exercise  in  the  open  air  as  much  as 
possible.  Unwholesome  food,  dulness 
of  disposition,  and  strait  or  tight 
clothes,  are  very  injurious  to  females 
at  this  important  season.  A narrow 
waist  is  often  too  dearly  purchased  by 
loss  of  health  and  deformity  of  person. 

When  a female  has  arrived  at  that 
period  of  life  when  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge usually  begins  to  flow,  and  it 
has  not  made  its  appearance,  but  on 
the  contrary,  she  perceives  her  health 
and  spirits  are  on  the  decline,  let  her 
not  be  shut  up  in  a house  and  pestered 
with  nauseous  drugs,  but  suffer  her 
to  repair  to  a situation  where  she  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  cheer- 
ful company;  for  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed, that  proper  food,  sufficient 
exercise,  and  innocent  amusement, 
greatly  assist  nature  in  bringing  about 
her  regular  visits. 

Females  are  seldom  surprised  un- 
awares, in  the  beginning,  with  this 
visitor;  its  approaches  are  usually 
preceded  by  unequivocal  symptoms; 
as  a sense  of  heat,  weight,  and  pain 
in  the  loins ; distention  and  hardness 
of  the  breasts ; lassitude,  paleness, 
head-ache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  some- 
times slight  degree  of  fever.  When 
these  symptoms  are  perceived  about 
the  age  that  the  menstrual  flux  is 
usually  expected,  they  should  care- 
fully avoid  every  thing  which  may 
tend  to  obstruct  that  salutary  and  ne- 
cessary evacuation;  on  the  contrary, 
every  method  should  be  adopted  that 
would  promote  it ; such  as  sitting  over 
the  steams  of  warm  water,  drinking 
warm  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

When  the  menses  have  begun  to 
flow,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  may  tend  to 
obstruct  them ; such  as  fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  food  that  are  hard  of  di- 
gestion. Every  thing  that  is  cold,  or 
apt  to  turn  sour  on  the  stomach,  should 
also  be  guarded  against.  Cold  is  ex- 
tremely injurious  at  this  particular  pe- 
riod, as  also  anger,  fear,  grief,  and 
other  affections  of  the  mind.  From 
whatever  cause  this  flux  is  obstructed, 
except  in  the  slate  of  pregnancy,  pro- 
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per  means  should  be  used  to  restore 
it;  and  if  exercise  in  a dry,  open,  and 
rather  cool  air,  wholesome  diet}  cheer- 
ful company,  and  amusements,  fail, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  medicine. 

The  interruption  of  the  menstrual 
discharge  is  of  two  kinds: — the  first, 
when  there  has  been  no  appearance 
of  them  after  the  usual  age  at  which 
they  generally  flow,  independent  of 
conception,  is  called  retention;  and 
the  second,  when,  after  they  have 
flowed  regularly  for  some  time,  they 
cease  to  return  at  the  usual  periods, 
is  called  suppression. 

When  obstructions  are  the  conse- 
quence of  a weak  relaxed  state  of  the 
solids,  such  medicines  should  be  ad- 
ministered, as  tend  to  promote  di- 
gestion, brace  the  solids,  and  assist  the 
body  in  preparing  good  blood ; such 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  bit- 
ter and  astringent  medicines.  Filings 
of  iron  may  be  infused  in  wine  or  ale, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three 
ounces  to  a quart,  and  after  letting  it 
stand  for  about  two  or  three  weeks, 
it  may  be  filtered,  half  a wine-glass 
of  it  taken  twice  a-day;  or  half  a 
drachm  of  prepared  steel,  mixed  with 
a little  honey  or  treacle,  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  The  bark 
and  other  bitters  may  be  taken  either 
in  substance  or  infusion,  at  the  option 
of  the  patient. 

For  obstructions  proceeding  from  a 
viscid  state  of  the  blood,  especially  if 
the  patient  be  of  a gross  or  full  habit, 
evacuations  are  necessary,  and  such 
medicines  as  may  tend  to  attenuate 
or  dilute  the  humours.  In  this  case, 
bleeding  is  proper,  and  the  patient 
should  frequently  bathe  her  feet  in 
warm  water,  take  now  and  then  a 
cooling  purge,  and  live  sparingly  upon 
a thin  diet.  Her  drink  should  be 
whey,  water,  or  small  beer,  and  she 
should  take  plenty  of  exercise.  A tea- 
spoonful of  the  tincture  of  black  helle- 
bore, in  a cup  of  warm  water,  may 
also  be  taken  twice  a day.  The  diu- 
retic salt  may  be  taken  three  times  a 
day.  A sluggish  viscid  serum  may  also 
be  corrected  by  repeated  doses  of  tinc- 
ture of  aloes,  or  of  the  Rufus’s  pill,  ad- 
ministered in  such  a manner  as  to  pre- 
vent costiveness. 


In  cases  both  of  the  retention  and 
suppression  of  the  menses,  that  is, 
when  they  do  not  begin  to  flow  at  the 
period  of  life  in  which  they  may  be 
expected,  and  when  they  cease,  from 
other  causes  besides  conception,  to 
return  at  their  usual  and  proper  pe- 
riods, the  application  of  electricity  is 
a very  efficacious  and  certain  remedy. 
Mr.  Birch,  in  his  “ Considerations  on 
the  efficacy  of  electricity  for  removing 
Female  Obstructions,”  1779,  has  enu- 
merated seven  cases,  in  which  the 
electrical  power  has  been  very  success- 
fully employed.  But  either  strong 
shocks,  or  a stronger  application  of 
electricity  than  the  patient  can  con- 
veniently bear,  should  be  carefully 
avoided ; for  by  those  means  some- 
times more  than  a sufficient  discharge 
is  occasioned,  which  is  not  easily 
cured. 

Mr.  Birch  advises  one  of  the  direc- 
tors to  be  introduced  through  the 
pocket,  or  down  the  back  of  the  stays, 
so  as  to  reach  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
spine,  nearly  upon  the  os  sacrum, 
while  the  other  is  placed  below  the 
peak  of  the  stays.  When  the  directors 
are  thus  situated,  the  shock  is  expected 
to  pass  immediately  through  that  part 
of  the  pelvis  which  is  included  be- 
tween the  directors.  One  of  them  is 
then  removed  from  under  the  peak  of 
the  stays,  and  placed  under  one  foot, 
and  afterwards  under  the  other.  Some 
lateral  or  side  strokes  are  afterwards 
transmitted  across  the  pelvis,  after 
having  introduced  a director  through 
each  pocket-hole. 

When  the  obstruction  of  the  menses 
is  the  effect  of  other  maladies,  instead 
of  giving  medicines  to  force  that  dis- 
charge, which  might  be  dangerous, 
endeavours  should  be  used  to  restore 
the  patient’s  health  and  strength. 
When  this  is  effected,  the  other  will 
return  of  course. 

The  discharge  of  the  menses  is  in- 
terrupted naturally  during  pregnancy; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  because 
some  have  them  three  months,  some 
six  months,  and  some  during  the 
whole  time  of  gestation,  though  in 
less  quanfity  than  at  other  times.  The 
menses  are  mostly  interrupted  during 
the  time  of  giving  suck;  though 
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many  women  have  a return  about  the 
third  or  fourth  month  after  delivery, 
and  almost  all  have  them  again  in  the 
ninth  or  tenth  month.  In  cases  of 
obstruction,  the  menstrual  blood  has 
discharged  itself  by  other  outlets. 

It  usually  happens  that  this  periodi- 
cal discharge  ceases  between  the  age 
of  forty  and  fifty  years;  and  the  sea- 
son in  which  this  takes  place  is  criti- 
cal to  the . sex.  Those  however  who 
survive  this  period,  without  contract- 
ing any  chronical  disease,  become 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  than  they 
were  before.  About  this  time  some 
are  afflicted  with  the  well-known 
symptoms  of  plethora,  heat,  flushings, 
restless  nights,  troublesome  dreams, 
and  unequal  spirits ; others  are  at- 
tacked with  inflammations  of  the 
bowels,  or  other  internal  parts ; spas- 
modic affections  of  various  parts,  stiff- 
ness in  the  limbs,  swelled  ancles,  with 
pain  and  inflammation,  the  piles,  and 
other  effects  of  plenitude. 

Those  of  plethoric  habits,  accus- 
tomed to  copious  evacuations,  will 
find  great  relief  by  bleeding  frequently 
in  moderate  quantities,  keeping  the 
bowels  lax,  moderating  their  diet,  and 
using  sufficient  exercise  that  is  not  too 
heating.  If  an  immoderate  flux  of 
the  menses  happens  at  this  period,  it 
should  be  restrained  ,by  gentle  laxa- 
tives, cooling  medicines,  rest,  ano- 
dynes, and  a most  sparing  and  not  too 
liquid  diet,  rather  than  by  very  copi- 
ous bleedings  and  astringents  of  any 
kind. 

Dr.  Fothergill  observes,  that  various 
purgations  of  aloes,  the  compound 
myrrh  pill,  and  other  composi- 
tions of  this  kind,  are  recommended 
as  proper  purgatives  to  be  used  on 
the  cessation  of  the  menses ; but  many 
inconveniences  have  arisen  from  these 
heating  medicines,  as  the  piles,  stran- 
gury, immoderate  discharges  of  the 
menses,  racking  pains  in  the  loins,  and 
other  similar  complaints.  Rhubarb, 
senna,  magnesia,  small  doses  of  jalap, 
and  various  combinations  of  these, 
may  be  substituted  in  the  room  of  the 
others,  and  will  supply  sufficient  va- 
riety to  the  prescriber  and  the  patient. 

When  the  menses  are  about  to  go 
off,  they  appear  for  the  most  part 


irregularly  both  in  time  and  quantify; 
once  in  a fortnight,  three,  five,  or  six 
weeks;  sometimes  very  sparingly,  at 
other  times  in  immoderate  quantities. 
Great  losses  of  this  kind  are  often  pre- 
vented by  taking  away  four  or  five 
ounces  of  blood,  a few  days  after  the 
first  menstrual  suppression.  If  a pa- 
tient has  in  early  life  been  subject  to 
cutaneous  eruptions,  sore  eyes,  glandu- 
lar swellings,  or  other  obvious  marks 
of  morbid  humours  subsisting  in  the 
constitution,  all  which  may  have  dis- 
appeared about  the  time  the  menses 
became  regular,  an  issue  is  an  advisa- 
ble drain,  and  may  prevent  many  in- 
conveniences. If  at  this  time  ulcerous 
sores  break  out  about  the  ancles,  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  they  ought 
to  be  continued  open,  or  artificial 
drains  substituted  in  their  stead ; for 
those  who  will  have  them  dried  up, 
are  soon  after  carried  off  by  acute  dis- 
eases, or  fall  into  those  of  a chronic 
kind. 

When  the  head-ache  and  sickness 
in  the  stomach  affect  the  patients.  Dr. 
Alston  extols  the  use  of  borax,  given 
in  a fluid  state.  Opiates  are  often 
very  useful  in  removing  those  spasms 
which  are  excited  by  a painful  ap- 
proach of  the  menses,  and  which  fre- 
quently retard  or  obstruct  their  course. 

This  case  of  painful  menstruation 
deserves  particular  attention,  because 
it  impairs  the  health  of  patients  by  its 
present  effects,  and  seems  to  render 
them  less  prolific  in  future.  Doctor 
Fothergill  has  afforded  relief  to  seve- 
ral by  the  following  process: — let  the 
patient  have  by  her  a few’pills,  conisst- 
ing  of  thebaic  extract  one  grain  each, 
made  soft  with  a little  of  any  kind  of 
conserve.  She  is  to  take  one  of  these 
pills  the  moment  she  finds  the  pain 
attending  this  discharge  coming  on, 
A pill  may  be  taken  every  hour  till 
the  pain  goes  off ; and  more  than  two 
of  these  pills  will  seldom  be  required; 
but  it  must  be  taken  in  such  a quan- 
tity as  to  mitigate  the  pain.  Let  the 
patient  keep  either  in  or  upon  the 
bed,  at  least  in  a recumbent  posture, 
drinking  moderately  of  any  diluting 
liquor,  as  the  herb  teas,  weak  whey, 
or  thin  broth.  When  the  time  is 
past,  a course  of  chalybeate  bitters,  in 
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small  doses,  may  be  continued  till 
within  a few  days  of  the  return;  and 
the  belly  should  be  kept  open  with 
some  proper  laxative.  This  excru- 
ciating pain  seems  to  be  spasmodic, 
and  to  proceed  from  the  extreme  irri- 
tability of  the  uterine  system. 

But  the  menstrual  flux  may  be  too 
great  as  well  as  too  small.  Females 
who  live  a life  of  inactivity,  and  who 
have  been  weakened  by  frequent  mis- 
carriages, difficult  labours,  and  im- 
moderate discharges  from  other  causes, 
are  particularly  liable  to  an  immode- 
rate flow  of  the  menses;  as  well  as 
those  who  have  suffered  the  suppres- 
sion of  some  long-continued  evacua- 
tion, or  who  have  submitted  to  fre- 
quent bleedings.  Distress  and  anxiety 
of  mind,  indulgence  in  wine  and 
spirituous  liquors,  also  dispose  to  this 
complaint.  To  which  may  be  added, 
as  particularly  likely  to  induce  this 
species  of  haemorrhage,  sudden  frights, 
violent  fits  of  passion,  the  improper 
use  of  strong  cathartic  and  forcing 
medicines,  &c. 

When  this  discharge  is  consider- 
ably increased  beyond  its  accustomed 
quantity ; when  its  returns  are  at  much 
shorter  periods  than  usual;  especially 
if  preceded  or  accompanied  by  cold 
chills,  succeeded  by  heat  and  thirst, 
pain  in  the  head  and  giddiness,  short- 
ness of  breath,  and  pain  in  the  loins, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  it  exceeds 
the  natural  and  salutary  quantity.  If 
the  disease  is  not  checked,  other  symp- 
toms, the  consequence  of  excessive 
debility,  soon  come  on ; the  face  be- 
comes pale,  the  feet  are  cold,  and  be- 
come affected  with  an  cedematous  or 
dropsical  swelling;  a fluttering  and 
extreme  sinking  is  felt  in  the  inside; 
the  stomach,  instead  of  requiring  food, 
is  generally  affected  with  nausea ; the 
pulse  is  small  and  frequent;  the  body 
is  covered  with  a cold  perspiration, 
and  agitation  or  fainting  is  occasioned 
by  the  slightest  alarm. 

The  disease  having  proceeded  thus 
far,  a trifling  circumstance  may  pro- 
duce an  extraordinary  change;  a sud- 
den and  copious  discharge  may  be 
soon  succeeded  by  fainting,  and  even 
death;  or  the  continuance  of  a dis- 
charge not  sufficient  to  occasion  im- 
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mediate  dissolution,  may  be  productive 
of  dropsy,  and  other  complaints 
founded  on  extreme  debility. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must 
be  varied  according  to  its  cause. 
When  it  proceeds  from  any  error  in 
the  patient’s  regimen,  a different  plan 
must  be  adopted,  and  such  medicines, 
must  be  taken  as  have  a tendency  to 
restrain  the  flux,  and  counteract  the 
morbid  affections  of  the  system  from 
whence  it  proceeds.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  calm  and  easy  both  in 
body  and  mind.  If  the  flow  be  very 
violent,  she  should  lie  in  bed  with  her 
head  low,  and  take  only  cool  and 
slender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths 
with  bread  ; she  should  also  drink  de- 
coctions of  nettle-roots,  or  the  greater 
comfrey.  If  these  fail,  stronger  as- 
tringents may  be  used,  as  japan  earth, 
elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark, 
alum,  &c.  Twto  drachms  of  alum, 
and  one  of  japan  earth,  may  be 
pounded  together,  and  divided  into 
nine  doses,  three  doses  of  which  may 
be  taken  in  a day.  Or  the  patient 
may  take  two  table-spoonsful  of  the 
tincture  of  roses  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  adding  ten  drops  of  laudanum 
to  each  dose.  Or  she  may  take  half 
a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir 
of  vitriol,  in  a glass  of  red- port,  four 
times  a day. 

THE  WHITES,  OR  FLUOR  ALBUS. 

There  is  a discharge  of  a fluid  from 
the  uterus  and  vagina,  which  is  usually 
called  the  fluor  albu.s,  or  vulgarly  the 
whites,  from  its  being  generally  of  a 
whitish  colour.  This  is  a very  com- 
mon disease,  and  proves  extremely 
hurtful  to  delicate  women.  The  dis- 
charge however  is  not  always  of  that 
colour,  but  is  sometimes  of  a green, 
yellow,  or  brownish  hue.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease  it  is  generally 
white  and  pellucid,  and  acquires  the 
various  discolourations  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  also  different  de- 
grees of  acrimony.  Sometimes  it  is 
sharp  and  corrosive,  and  sometimes 
foul  and  foetid,  &c.  This  occasions  a 
smarting  and  pain  in  making  water ; 
and  the  patients  generally  complain 
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of  a heavy  pain  and  weakness  in  the 
back  and  loins,  when  the  discharge  is 
great,  with  lowness  of  spirits,  loss  of 
appetite,  swelling  of  the  feet,  and 
other  symptoms  of  general  debility. 
When  the  complaint  continues  long, 
they  have  also  a slow  fever,  attended 
with  difficulty  of  breathing,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  faintings.  The 
urine  is  sometimes  turbid,  and  the 
eyelids  swell.  It  is  attended  with  a 
pale  complexion,  and  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  a relaxed  state  of  the  body, 
arising  from  indolence,  and  the  exces- 
sive use  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other  weak 
and  watery  diet. 

Women  who  have  this  complaint 
conceive  with  difficulty,  and  are  very 
liable  to  miscarry.  The  more  recent 
the  disease,  and  the  whiter  and  less 
acrid  the  discharge,  the  more  easily  is 
it  cured ; when  it  has  continued  long, 
and  the  discharge  becomes  discolour- 
ed and  acrimonious,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult, and  in  this  state  it  frequently 
proves  very  obstinate,  troublesome, 
and  hard  to  cure. 

In  order  to  remove  this  disease,  as 
much  exercise  should  be  used  as  the 
patient  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her 
food  should  be  solid,  nourishing,  and 
easy  of  digestion;  her  drink  should 
be  red-port  or  claret,  mixed  with  Pyr- 
mont,  Bristol,  or  lime-water.  Strong: 
broths  have  a good  effect,  and  milk 
diet  alone  will  sometimes  perform  a 
cure.  But  the  patient  should  avoid 
tea  and  coffee,  and  not  indulge  herself 
too  long  in  bed. 

The  system  must  be  strengthened 
by  tonics,  the  bark,  bitters,  vitriolic 
acid,  chalybeates,  and  the  cold-bath : 
astringents  may  be  given  internally. 
Stimulating  the  intestines  and  rectum 
may  do  good,  by  giving  rhubarb  fre- 
quently. Dr.  Darwin  recommends 
six  or  ten  grains  every  night,  with 
one  grain  of  opium,  for  some  months. 
The  acrimony  of  the  discharge  may 
be  corrected,  and  the  urgent  and  most 
distressing  symptoms  relieved,  by  a 
diligent  attention  to  cleanliness;  by 
frequently  washing  the  parts  with 
warm  demulcent  injections  of  milk 
and  water,  or  an  infusion  of  linseed 
in  water;  by  lime-water,  and  by  isin- 
glass and  jellies  taken  as  food.  The 


tonic  medicines  will  remove  the  low- 
ness and  languor  dependant  on  de- 
bility; and  the  fainting  may  be  ob- 
viated, or  made  to  recur  less  frequently, 
by  cordial  medicines  and  a nourishing 
generous  diet.  The  pain  in  the  back 
and  loins  will  be  relieved  by  envelop- 
ing them  in  a plaster  of  Burgundy 
pitch. 

Dr.  Leake  says,  he  has  attended 
more  patients  labouring  under  the 
fluor  albus  in  the  autumn,  than  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year,  especially 
when  the  weather  was  uncommonly 
moist  and  cold;  most  of  them  were 
cured  by  change  of  diet,  an  increased 
perspiration,  and  the  proper  use  of 
Peruvian  bark  with  aromatics.  He 
observed,  that  several  about  this  time 
who  escaped  the  disorder,  were  visited 
with  bad  colds,  a defluxion  of  rheum 
on  the  throat,  or  a diarrhoea,  which 
were  removed  by  a similar  treatment. 

As  women  are  sometimes  connected 
with  those  who  do  not  conscientiously 
regard  their  safety,  it  is  a circumstance 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  dis- 
tinguish a fresh  venereal  infection 
from  the  fluor  albus ; for  if  the  first 
are  mistaken  for  the  last,  and  is  ne- 
glected, or  treated  accordingly,  the 
disorder  may  unfortunately  end  in  a 
confirmed  lues.  The  following  signs 
will  best  inform  the  patient  whether 
there  is  occasion  for  her  doubts  or  not. 
A fresh  infection  called  gonorrhoea,  is 
malignant  and  inflammatory;  the 
fluor  albus  most  commonly  arises  from 
relaxation  and  bodily  weakness;  and 
therefore  the  remedies  proper  in  the 
first  disorder  would  render  the  last 
more  violent,  by  locking  up  and  con- 
fining the  infectious  matter. 

In  the  gonorrhoea  the  discharge 
chiefly  proceeds  from  the  parts  con- 
tiguous to  the  urinary  passage,  and 
continues  whilst  the  menses  flow ; but 
in  the  fluor  albus  it  is  supplied  from 
the  cavity  of  the  womb  and  its  pas- 
sage, and  then  the  menses  are  seldom 
regular. 

In  the  gonorrhoea  an  itching,  in- 
flammation, and  heat  of  urine,  are  the 
forerunners  of  the  discharge;  the  ori- 
fice of  the  urinary  passage  is  promi- 
nent and  painful,  and  the  patient  is 
affected  with  a frequent  irritation  to 
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make  water.  In  the  fluor  albus,  pains 
of  the  loins  and  loss  of  strength  at- 
tend the  discharge ; and  if  any  in- 
flammation or  heat  of  urine  follow, 
they  happen  in  a less  degree,  and  only 
after  a long  continuance  of  the  dis- 
charge, which  becoming  sharp  and 
acrimonious,  excoriates  the  surround- 
ing parts. 

In  the  gonorrhoea,  the  discharge 
suddenly  appears,  without  any  evi- 
dent cause ; hut  in  the  fluor  aibus  it 
comes  on  mole  slowly,  and  is  often 
produced  by  irregularities  of  the 
menses,  frequent  abortion,  sprains,  or 
long-continued  illness. 

In  the  gonorrhoea,  the  discharge  is 
greenish  or  yellow,  less  in  quantity, 
and  not  attended  with  the  same  symp- 
toms of  weakness.  In  the  fluor  albus, 
it  is  often  of  the  same  colour,  espe- 
cially in  bad  habits  of  body,  and  after 
long  continuance;  but  it  is  usually 
more  offensive,  and  redundant  in 
quantity. 

When  the  menses  suddenly  cease, 
in  women  of  a full  habit,  they  should 
content  themselves  with  less  food,  and 
that  of  a less  nourishing  kind  than 
what  they  had  before  been  accustomed 
to  take.  They  should  also  take  suffi- 
cient exercise,  and  keep  the  body 
open ; a little  rhubarb,  taken  once  or 
twice  a week,  or  an  infusion  of  hiera 
picra  in  wine  or  brandy,  will  properly 
answer  this  purpose. 

OF  PREGNANCY. 

Though  pregnancy  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a disease,  it  is  accompanied 
with  complaints  that  cannot  absolute- 
ly be  cured  but  by  child-birth,  though 
they  may  be  greatly  mitigated  by  me- 
dicine. Before  any  one  ventures  to 
do  any  thing  however  in  these  or  the 
like  cases,  it  is  very  necessary  that  he 
should  be  fully  convinced  whether  the 
patient  is  with  child  or  not ; and  this 
is  known  by  the  following  symptoms, 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  occasion  for 
dissimulation,  or  no  other  distempera- 
ture  joined  with  this;  but  when  the 
woman  chooses  to  conceal  it,  and 
there  is  a complication  of  disorders, 
. the  utmost  proofs  amount  only  to  pre- 
* sumptive  ones. 


The  first  sign  of  it  is  the  stoppage 
of  the  menstrual  discharge,  provided 
there  is  no  other  apparent  cause.  But 
though  this  is  the  plainest  and  most 
obvious  symptom,  it  is  by  no  means 
a certain  one;  for  a suppression  of 
this  kind  may  happen  from  latent  or 
hidden  causes.  A second  symptom  is 
a particular  nausea  at  the  sight  of 
meat,  or  even  the  smell  of  it,  while 
the  person  is  otherwise  well  in  health, 
and  can  eat  heartily  of  other  foods. 
A third  symptom  is,  a swelling  of  the 
belly;  which  appears  regularly  round 
or  globose,  not  irregularly  protuberant, 
as  is  the  case  in  disorders  of  the  liver, 
and  other  viscera.  This  swelling  also 
increases  placidly  or  gently,  without  a 
swelling  of  the  legs,  or  any  other 
symptom,  if  the  person  is  otherwise 
in  health. 

After  this,  the  twentieth  week  of 
pregnancy  gives  the  most  certain  of 
all  the  signs,  the  motion  of  the  foetus ; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  distinguished, 
without  particular  attention  and  care, 
from  motions  of  the  bowels  in  flatu- 
lencies, which  often  so  much  resemble 
it  as  to  deceive  the  unwary. 

If  the  mother  chooses  to  conceal 
the  symptoms,  the  fact  may  however 
be  usually  found  out  at  this  period ; 
for  if  a cold  hand  be  laid  upon  the 
belly  when  warm,  or  a warm  hand 
when  it  is  cold,  the  foetus  generally 
stirs,  and  the  very  figure  and  appear- 
ance of  the  belly  will  give  very  pro- 
bable assurances  to  a person  accus- 
tomed to  such  inspection. 

In  cases  of  a certain  conception,  ax 
living  foetus  is  only  to  be  distinguished 
from  a mole,  or  false  conception,  by 
its  moving ; when  a person  therefore 
advances  towards  the  full  time,  with- 
out ever  perceiving  the  child  to  stir, 
it  is  very  much  to  be  suspected  that  it 
is  a mole;  which  also  is  the  more 
probable  if  the  menstrual  discharges 
have  come  on  irregularly  during  the 
time,  and  the  swelling  of  the  belly  be 
irregular,  and  the  woman  subject  to 
violent  flatulencies ; and  especially  if 
she  goes  beyond  the  natural  period  of 
nine  months. 

But  these  symptoms  are  not  all  to 
be  expected  in  every  pregnant  wo- 
man ; for  many  of  the  laborious  part 
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of  the  lower  class  of  life  go  through 
their  whole  time  in  the  midst  of  fatigue 
and  trouble,  and  that  without  any  of 
these  symptoms ; so  that  they  are  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the 
course  ot  life,  not  the  course  of  na- 
ture, in  the  pregnant  women  of  supe- 
rior rank.  Those  women  are  the  most 
subject  to  them  who  are  of  a tender 
and  delicate  frame,  and  those  who  are 
of  a plethoric  habit,  an  idle  life,  or 
given  to  intemperance,  or  subject  to 
passions  of  various  kinds,  as  grief, 
anger,  fear,  or  the  like. 

These  are  the  more  natural  and  less 
troublesome  symptoms  of  pregnancy, 
but  this  state  is  often  attended  with 
others  more  troublesome  or  injurious, 
which  art  is  able  in  some  degree  to 
mitigate.  Some  are  subject  to  violent 
bleedings  at  the  nose,  which  are  to  be 
treated  in  the  common  way,  and  are 
usually  as  easily  cured  as  any  other 
complaints  of  that  kind.  In  others 
the  hsemorrhoidal  discharges  are  very 
large  during  the  time.  These  are  to 
be  assuaged  by  giving  powder  of  nitre, 
cinnabar,  and  crab’s  eyes,  once  or 
twice  a day. 

Some  are  also  subject  to  an  hae- 
morrhage of  the  uterus  itself,  but  this 
very  rarely  happens;  when  it  does,  it 
may  be  owing  to  two  causes,  and  may 
have  two  modes  of  making  its  ap- 
pearance. In  the  first  it  flows  as  in 
the  common  way  of  the  menstrual 
discharge,  during  the  first  six  months 
-of  pregnancy,  and  by  that  means 
greatly  disturbs  the  regular  calculation 
of  the  time.  In  the  olher  case  it 
stops  during  the  first  months,  but 
comes  on  again  about  the  middle  of 
the  time,  or  later  than  that,  and  in 
this  case  it  usually  continues  regularly 
to  the  time  of  delivery:  but  these 
cases  bring  on  great  danger  of  mis- 
carriages. In  these  cases,  nitrous, 
cinnabarine,  and  absorbent  medicines 
are  to  be  given ; to  which  are  to  be  add- 
ed corroborating  ones;  and  bleeding 
in  the  arm  must  never  be  omitted. 

Head -aches  frequently  attend  women 
during  their  pregnancy:  these  are 
chiefly  owing  to  occasional  causes; 
such  as  violent  emotions  either  of  the 
body  or  mind,  an  improper  cooling 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  or  the 


drinking  of  spirituous  liquors.  To 
take  off  this  troublesome  symptom, 
attemperating  and  nitrous  medicines 
should  be  given,  with  laxatives  of  the 
most  gentle  kind;  and  externally  the 
head  should  be  rubbed  with  spirit  of 
wine  and  camphor,  if  the  person  can 
bear  the  smell  of  it,  which  often  in 
this  case  she  cannot. 

A weariness  or  lassitude  is  another 
very  common  and  very  troublesome 
accident  attending  pregnancy ; and  is 
to  be  remedied  by  proper  bleedings 
and  gentle  exercise ; and  if  these  fail, 
the  nitrous  powder  before  given  may 
be  added  to  quiet  the  emotions  of  the 
blood,  and  this  usually  takes  effect. 

A dry  cough  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  are  not  unfrequently  at- 
tendant on  this  state:  these  require 
the  same  methods ; but  when  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  comes  on  after 
meals,  the  saline  and  digestive  pow- 
ders may  be  given  in  small  doses; 
such  as  vitriolated  tartar,  with  the 
nitrous  and  absorbent  powders;  and 
when  it  comes  on  only  in  the  latter 
months,  and  arises  merely  from  the 
pressure  of  the  distended  uterus,  pa- 
tience is  the  only  cure  till  the  time  of 
delivery ; when  the  symptom  always 
goes  off  of  itself  on  the  subsiding  of 
the  womb. 

Abortion  may  happen  at  any  period 
of  pregnancy,  but  most  commonly  in 
the  second  or  third  month.  Some- 
times however  it  happens  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth,  and  those  which  happen  in 
the  sixth  or  in  later  months,  are  most 
dangerous.  If  abortion  happens  with- 
in the  first  month,  it  is  usually  called 
a false  conception ; if  after  the  seventh 
month,  the  child  may  often  be  kept 
alive  by  proper  care. 

The  miscarriage  of  pregnant  women 
is  principally  owing  to  a plethora, 
and  is  most  frequent  with  young  ple- 
thoric women,  in  the  first  months  of 
their  pregnancy.  There  are  however 
several  other  causes  which  concur  to 
it;  such  are,  any  violent  passions  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  as  sudden  an- 
ger, fear,  or  the  like ; an  habitual 
great  discharge  at  the  time  of  the 
menses,  a high-seasoned  diet,  with 
much  wine,  or  other  strong  liquors  ; 
the  taking  of  strong  purges  or  violent 
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emetics;  diarrhoeas,  especially  when 
of  long  continuance,  as  they  drain  off 
the  nourishment  from  the  foetus;  a 
tenesmus,  or  violent  motion  to  stool, 
and  hence  the  use  of  stimulating  clys- 
ters may  also  bring  on  an  abortion : 
as  also  any  commotions  of  the  body, 
such  as  running,  leaping,  carrying 
heavy  burthens,  falls,  or  blows  on  the 
abdomen.  A too  frequent  use  of  ve- 
nery  may  also  occasion  it,  as  may  also 
the  smell  of  burning  oil,  or  any  other 
stinking  substance;  a fluor  albus,  or 
other  disorders  of  the  womb;  the 
taking  opiates,  and  the  death  or  de- 
bility of  the  child  while  in  the  womb. 

A miscarriage  may  also  be  occasioned 
either  by  too  great  a stricture,  or  an 
extreme  relaxation  of  the  uterus. 

The  signs  of  approaching  abortion 
are  pains  in  the  loins,  or  about  the 
bottom  of  the  belly;  a heavy  dis- 
agreeable pain  in  the  inside  of  the 
thighs ; coldness  or  shivering,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart ; sickness ; the  breasts 
become  flat  and  soft ; the  belly  falls, 
and  blood  and  watery  humours  are 
discharged  from  the  womb. 

The  best  methods  of  preventing 
abortion,  are  the  use  of  attemperating, 
and  particularly  the  nitrous  medicines 
after  every  commotion  of  the  blood ; 
bleeding  at  proper  times,  corrobo- 
rating medicines,  and  the  milder  car- 
minatives; and  to  these  are  to  be 
added  temperance  in  diet,  placid  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  and  cheerfulness  of 
mind.  Egg-shells  are  by  some  greatly 
recommended,  and  by  others  the  stones 
of  raisins,  which  are  indeed  mani- 
festly astringent. 

Women  of  a weak  relaxed  habit 
should  not  proceed  to  excess  in  the  use 
of  tea,  or  other  weak  and  watery 
liquors;  they  should  use  solid  food, 
rise  early,  and  go  to  bed  soon ; avoid 
damp  houses;  take  frequent  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  shun  as  much  as 
possible  damp  foggy  weather.  Wo- 
men of  a full  habit  should  use  a spare 
diet,  avoid  strong  liquors,  and  what- 
ever may  have  a tendency  to  heat  the 
body,  or  increase  the  quantity  of 
blood.  Their  diet  should  be  opening, 
and  consist  principally  of  vegetable 
substances. 

When  any  signs  of  abortion  appear, 


the  woman  should  be  laid  in  bed  on 
a mattrass,  with  her  head  low;  and 
she  should  be  soothed,  comforted,  and 
kept  quiet,  and  not  too  hot.  Her 
food  should  consist  of  broths,  jellies, 
rice-milk,  igruels,  &c.  taken  cold.  If 
she  is  in  a situation  to  bear  it,  she 
should  lose  about  half  a pound  of 
blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink  should 
be  barley-water,  sharpened  with  le- 
mon-juice ; or  she  may  take,  every 
five  or  six  hours,  half  a drachm  of 
powdered  nitre  in  a cup  of  water- 
gruel.  If  she  should  be  seized  with  a 
violent  looseness,  she  should  drink  the 
decoction  of  calcined  hartshorn  pre- 
pared. If  she  be  troubled  with  vomit- 
ing, she  should  often  take  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  the  saline  mixture:  opiates 
are  generally  of  service,  but  they 
should  be  administered  with  caution. 
Sanguine  robust  women,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  miscarry  at  a cer- 
tain time  of  pregnancy,  should  by  all 
means  lose  some  blood  a few  days  be- 
fore that  period  arrives. 

Costiveness  in  the  time  of  pregnancy 
is  very  common,  and  is  usually  owing 
to  the  want  of  drinking  and  exercise ; 
sometimes  indeed  it  is  occasioned  by 
the  immediate  pressure  of  the  womb 
upon  the  rectum;  but  this  case  is 
known  from  the  others,  as  it  is  always 
attended  with  a tenesmus.  This  com- 
plaint is  to  be  relieved  by  a soft  lubri- 
cating diet,  the  drinking  more  liquids 
than  before,  and  the  using  placid  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  or  gentle  exercise. 
Gum  ammoniacum  is  also  found  a 
very  useful  medicine  in  this  case,  and 
sometimes  gentle  effusions  of  senna 
are  necessary ; but  these  can  only  be 
given  in  very  small  doses.  Some  use 
suppositories  that  are  not  acrid  or 
pungent,  and  others  clysters  of  water- 
gruel. 

Diarrhoeas,  in  pregnant  women,  are 
usually  from  the  same  causes  with 
those  in  other  persons;  but  they  re- 
quire, in  this  case,  a very  particular 
regard,  because  when  long  continued, 
and  accompanied  with  a tenesmus, 
they  usually  bring  on  abortion.  They 
are  to  be  gently  restrained,  and  finally 
stopped,  in  the  following  manner : — 
strengthening,  carminative,  and  sto- 
machic medicines  are  to  be  given,  as 
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candied  orange-peel,  preserved  ginger, 
aromatic  confection,  and  the  marma- 
lade of  quinces ; and  while  these  are 
taken  internally,  balsamics  and  sto- 
machic plasters,  applied  to  the  sto- 
mach, have  also  a very  great  effect. 

The  floor  albus  very  rarely  affects 
women  with  child ; but  when  it  does, 
it  is  very  difficult  of  cure,  because  the 
purging  medicines  necessary  to  be 
given  m it  are  by  no  means  to  be  al- 
lowed of  in  the  time  of  pregnancy. 
In  this  case  it  can  only  be  restrained 
by  the  use  of  correctives,  cleansers, 
and  carminatives  ; of  this  kind  are  in- 
fusions of  the  bitter  herbs,  with  pim- 
pernel root,  balm,  southernwood,  and 
white  dead  nettle-flowers ; or  these 
ingredients  may  be  made  into  pow- 
ders, and  taken  in  red-wine. 

Besides  all  these  complaints,  women 
are  subject  to  several  others,  during 
pregnancy,  which  depend  upon  the 
mere  weight  and  pressure  of  the  ute- 
rus : of  this  kind  are  pains  in  the  back 
and  loins ; which  are  principally  felt 
in  the  last  months,  when  the  belly  is 
greatly  swelled  and  drawn  forwards ; 
in  others,  at  the  same  period,  the  belly 
feels  much  pain,  and  appears  red  in 
many  places,  as  if  it  threatened  to 
burst.  These  complaints  are  rendered 
worse  by  all  motion,  and  they  admit 
of  no  cure  but  child-birth,  which  im- 
mediately takes  off  the  whole  pain. 

Frequent  desire  of  voiding  the  urine 
is  often  very  troublesome  to  pregnant 
women}  especially  in  the  latter  part 
of  their  time,  particularly  in  the  last 
weeks;  if  it  happens  sooner,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  it  is  owing  to  the 
womb’s  hanging  too  much  down- 
ward, from  a laxity  of  the  ligaments. 
This  is  a complaint  of  no  ill  conse- 
quence, and  therefore,  though  trou- 
blesome, is  to  be  borne  with  patience, 
delivery  being  its  proper  cure. 

A strangury  and  temporary  sup- 
pressions of  urine  happen  also  fre- 
quently to  pregnant  women.  In  these 
cases  powders  of  nitre  and  cinnabar 
are  to  be  given  internally,  and  exter- 
nally emollient  cataplasms  are  to  be 
applied  warm  till  the  disorder  ceases. 
Many  women  are  very  weak,  and 
subject  to  frequent  faintings,  during 
pregnancy ; these  should  take,  at  times, 


a gentle  dose  of  some  laxative  medi- 
cine, and  in  the  intermediate  days 
the  strengthening  and  stomachic  me- 
dicines, with  the  milder  carminatives. 

OF  DELIVERY,  OR  CHILD-BIRTH. 

A legitimate  delivery  is  that  which 
happens  at  the  just  term,  that  is,  in 
the  tenth  lunar  month;  and  that  is 
deemed  an  illegitimate  delivery,  which 
happens  either  sooner  or  later ; as  in 
the  eighth,  or  after  the  tenth.  Hoff- 
man says,  that  the  usual  time  of  gesta- 
tion is  nine  solar  months.  Juncker 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  natural  time  of 
delivery  is  in  the  fortieth  week  from 
the  first  suppression  of  the  menses,  or 
the  twentieth,  or  twenty-first  from  the 
time  when  the  motion  of  the  foetus  is 
first  perceived ; and  he  adds,  that  it  is 
a good  omen  if  the  time  of  delivery 
be  at  or  near  that  of  the  usual  dis- 
charge of  the  menses  in  a -state  of 
health. 

This  question  has  been  agitated  in 
the  courts  of  law  with  respect  to 
bastards,  the  result  of  which  may  il- 
lustrate our  medical  calculations.  As 
all  children  born  before  matrimony 
are  bastards ; so  are  all  children  born 
so  long  after  the  death  of  the  husband, 
that  by  the  usual  course  of  gestation 
they  could  not  be  begotten  by  him. 
But  this  being  a matter  of  some  un- 
certainty, the  law  is  not  exact  as  to  a 
few  days.  In  ^ Coke’s  Institutes, 
123  b,”  the  time  of  gestation,  as  con- 
nected with  this  question,  is  inquired 
into  at  great  length,  and  with  exqui- 
site nicety  and  accuracy.  On  the 
whole  it  appears,  that  what  is  con- 
sidered as  the  usual  period  is  forty 
weeks,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty 
days.  But  though  the  child  is  born 
some  time  after,  it  only  affords  pre- 
sumption, not  proof  of  illegitimacy. 

The  information  of  the  late  cele- 
brated Dr.  Hunter  is  also  given,  from 
which  we  learn, 

1.  That  the  usual  period  is  nine 
calendar  months,  (from  two  hundred 
and  seventy  to  two  hundred  and  eighty 
days ;)  but  there  is  very  commonly  a 
difference  of  one,  two,  or  three  weeks. 

2.  A child  may  be  born  alive  at 
any  time,  from  three  months,  but  we 
see  none  born  with  powers  of  coming 
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to  manhood,  or  of  being  reared,  be- 
fore seven  calendar  months,  or  near 
that  time  ; at  six  months  it  cannot  be. 

3.  The  Doctor  said  he  had  known 
a woman  bear  a living  child,  in  a 


he  believed  two  women  to  have  been 
delivered  of  a child  alive,  in  a natural 
way,  above  ten  calendar  months  from 
the  hour  of  conception. 

It  has  been  observed  that  deliveries 
are  more  happy  in  the  seventh  month 
than  in  the  eighth ; or  in  other  words, 
that  the  child  is  easier  saved,  and  more 
frequently  lives,  when  it  comes  in  the 
seventh  than  in  the  eighth  month. 

Besides  the  more  decisive  symptoms 
of  approaching  delivery,  women  in 
these  circumstances  are  subject  to  pains, 
which  are  called  false  and  spurious. 
They  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient, without  promoting  the  birth : 
pains  of  this  kind  may  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  true  labour  pains,  by  their 
being  of  a flatulent  kind,  and  running 
sometimes  transversely  across  the  ab- 
domen, and  sometimes  upwards  from 
it  towards  the  breast;  they  are  usually 
owing  to  costiveness,  a purging,  or  a 
plethora.  If  the  womb  be  shut  dur- 
ing these  pains,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  they  are  false ; and  if  the  patient 
is  costive,  a clyster  should  be  admi- 
nistered ; if  a purging  attends  them, 
gentle  opiates  will  relieve;  and  if  a 
plethora,  bleeding  will  be  proper. 

Some  have  recommended  stimulat- 
ing cordial ; but  other  have  observed, 
that  true  labour  pains  are  best  pro- 
moted by  opium.  The  true  symp. 
toms  of  approaching  delivery,  and  the 
process  of  it,  are  as  follow: — Some 
days  before  the  labour  commences, 
the  contents  of  the  belly  sink,  and  its 
size  is  apparently  diminished : soon 
after  pains  are  felt,  which  are  at  first 
slight,  and  return  at  considerable  in- 
tervals; in  consequence  of  these  the 
uterus  begins  to  contract,  and  a mu- 
cous matter  is  discharged  from  the 
vagina;  then  the  pains  return  quicker, 
continue  longer,  and  are  more  severe; 
the  pulse  is  affected,  the  skin  becomes 
hotter,  the  face  reddens,  and  a gene- 
ral agitation  follows;  the  mucous  is 
tinged  with  blood ; the  os  tincae  opens, 


and  its  edges  grow  thin;  the  mem- 
branes protrude  with  the  water,  di- 
lating and  widening  the  orifice. 

The  child,  at  the  instant  of  pain,  is 
raised  by  the  compressed  waters  from 
the  os  internum  towards  the  fundus, 
whilst  the  uterus  itself  descends  by 
degrees  into  the  inferior  basin.  When 
the  pain  ceases  each  time,  the  womb 
rises,  the  tumour  formed  by  the  mem- 
branes disappears,  the  os  tincae  is  re- 
laxed, and  the  diameter  diminished  ; 
the  child  falls  upon  the  lower  part  of 
the  womb,  and  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished, as  well  as  the  part  that 
presents  itself  to  the  passage,  through 
the  relaxed  membranes.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  labour,  the  pains  succeed 
more  rapidly,  and  with  greater  vio- 
lence; at  first  they  usually  begin  in 
the  small  of  the  back,  and  terminate 
about  the  pudenda,  but  now  they 
begin  about  the  navel,  and  die  a- 
way  towards  the  fundament,  where 
they  commonly  leave  a sensibility  of 
weight. 

The  tumour  formed  by  the  waters 
distending  the  membranes  below  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  dilates  the  parts, 
till  at  length  it  bursts  and  discharges 
the  waters.  If  the  child’s  head  pre- 
sents fairly,  it  stops  the  discharge  of 
the  waters.  Sometimes  the  same  ef- 
fort which  bursts  the  membranes  ex- 
pels the  infant,  and  tenninates  labour. 
At  other  times,  the  interval  is  long  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  the  child.  The 
head  of  the  child,  having  passed  the 
os  internum,  enters  the  vagina,  which 
widens  in  proportion  as  it  shortens; 
the  perinseum  is  much  stretched,  and 
the  frenulum  sometimes  torn  in  the 
passage;  the  nymphce  are  obliterated, 
and  the  labia  pudendi  turned  inward, 
and  confounded  in  the  general  disten- 
tion. At  length  the  head  forces  the 
os  externum,  and  the  body  readily 
follows,  with  the  rest  of  the  waters 
mixed  with  blood.  In  this  last  period 
the  woman  trembles,  and  is  soon  re- 
lieved by  the  expulsion  of  the  child ; 
sometime  after  which,  returning  efforts 
are  exerted  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
placenta. 

The  proximate,  or  immediate  cause 
of  delivery,  is  contraction  and  com- 
pression of  the  womb,  which  is  mus- 
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cular  and  reticulated,  or  resembling 
net-work,  formed  of  fibres  running 
parallel  on  its  inner  surface  from  the 
fundus  to  the  neck ; of  others  crossing 
these  diagonally,  and  of  others  again 
horizontally  interlaced,  and  closely 
wove  towards  the  fundus;  and  the 
irritation  which  the  womb  suffers  at 
the  end  of  pregnancy  from  the  in- 
creased bulk  of  the  foetus,  and  the 
consequent  dilatation  of  the  uterine  fi- 
bres beyond  their  limited  dimensions, 
is  the  remote  cause  of  delivery. 

The  doctor,  &c.  should  be  atten- 
tive and  patient,  and  watch  every 
opportunity  of  aiding  the  efforts  of 
nature,  without  forcing  them.  When- 
ever he  examines  the  patient  by  touch, 
in  order  to  know  the  state  of  the  ute- 
rus, he  should  convey  a small  portion 
of  some  oily  matter,  as  soft  poma- 
tum, &c.  into  the  vagina,  to  anoint 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  that  it  may 
dilate  itself  with  greater  ease  and  ex- 
pedition. 

When  the  infant  presents  itself  for 
birth,  he  may  gently  draw  it  forward, 
observing  that  it  is  not  in  any  part 
entangled  by  the  navel-string.  When 
it  is  brought  alive  into  the  world,  it 
should  be  laid  on  its  side  that  it  may 
breathe  more  freely,  and  have  its  face 
kept  out  of  the  waters  discharged 
during  the  delivery. 

If,  after  the  delivery  of  one  child, 
the  uterus  is  much  distended,  jand  the 
operator  upon  touch  finds  another  set 
of  membranes,  he  may  conclude  that 
another  child  remains  in  the  uterus; 
he  should  therefore  tie  the  navel-string 
of  the  first  in  two  places,  and  wait 
for  pains  coming  on  to  deliver  the 
next,  unless  it  presents  itself  in  a bad 
position,  in  which  case  it  should  be 
brought  away  by  the  feet.  But  if, 
after  the  delivery  of  one  child,  the 
uterus  is  contracted  into  a firm  hard 
ball  above  the  os  pubis,  he  may  infer 
that  there  is  not  another,  and.proceed 
to  bring  away  the  secundines,  or  after- 
birth. 

When  the  infant  is  disengaged  from 
the  navel-string,  which  now  hangs  out 
of  the  vagina,  the  operator  should 
twist  it  about  two  or  three  fingers  of 
his  left-hand,  then  passing  his  right- 
hand  up  the  vagina,  he  must  with  his 


thumb  and  fore-finger,  hold  the  navel- 
string  as  near  the  secundines  as  he 
possibly  can ; and  if,  on  drawing  the 
navel-string  gently,  he  perceives  the 
after-birth  advancing  gradually,  there 
is  hope  that  he  may  soon  bring  it 
away.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  per- 
ceives that  it  does  not  in  the  least 
yield  to  his  attempts,  it  adheres  so 
strongly  to  the  uterus;  in  this  case  he 
must  draw  the  navel-string  sometimes 
to  the  right,  and  sometimes  to  the  left, 
in  order  gradually  to  disengage  the 
secundines.  But  this  must  be  done 
gently,  and  without  the  least  violence. 

If,  through  inadvertence  and  pre- 
cipitation, the  navel-string  should  be 
pulled  with  violence,  it  might  be 
broke,  which  would  render  the  ex- 
traction of  the  after-birth  very  diffi- 
cult ; or  the  secundines  being  forcibly 
separated  from  the  uterus  might  occa- 
sion an  haemorrhage,  in  consequence 
of  a rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the 
womb,  or  it  might  bring  along  with 
it  the  bottom  of  the  w omb ; a falling- 
down  of  which  often  occasions  the 
death  of  the  mother. 

As  soon  as  the  woman  is  delivered, 
the  parts  of  generation  should  be  co- 
vered with  a moderately  warm  cloth, 
consisting  of  several  folds.  She  is  to 
be  kept  warm  in  bed,  and  left  for 
some  tune  in  a state  of  repose. 

During  actual  labour  nothing  should 
be  given  to  the  patient  that  is  of  a 
heating  nature.  She  may  now  and 
then  take  a little  panada,  and  her 
drink  should  be  toast  and  water  or 
thin  gruel.  Wine,  spirits,  cordial 
waters,  and  other  things  which  are 
given  with  a view  to  strengthen  the 
mother,  and  promote  the  birth,  gene- 
rally tend  to  increase  the  fever,  in- 
flame thg  womb,  and  retard  the  la- 
bour. Besides,  they  often  occasion 
violent  and  mortal  haemorrhages,  or 
dispose  the  patient  to  eruptive  and 
other  fevers.  There  are  indeed  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  for  some  women 
cannot  be  supported  without  solid 
food  and  generous  liquors;  such  per- 
sons may  therefore  be  safely  indulged 
with  a glass  of  wine  and  a bit  of 
chicken. 
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MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY  IN 
SUPPRESSION  OF  THE 
MENSES. 


This  is  a disease  of  the  female  sex 
which  often  occasions  the  most  alarm- 
ing circumstances ; it  is  successfully 
and  speedily  cured  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity, even  when  the  disease  is  of 
long  standing,  and  after  the  most 
powerful  medicines  used  for  it  have 
proved  ineffectual.  The  cases  of  this 
sort,  in  which  electrization  has  proved 
useless,  are  so  few,  and  the  successful 
ones  so  numerous,  that  the  application 
of  electricity  for  this  disease  may  be 
justly  considered  as  an  efficacious  and 
certain  remedy.  Great  attention  and 
knowledge  is  required  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  arrest,  or  suppression,  of 
the  menses  from  a state  of  pregnancy. 
In  the  former,  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity is  very  beneficial;  but  in  the 
latter  it  may  be  attended  with  very 
disagreeable  effects;  it  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  cause  of  the  disease  be- 
fore the  electricity  be  applied  in  those 
cases. 

Pregnant  women  may  be  electrified 
for  other  diseases,  but  always  using 
very  gentle  means,  and  directing  the 
the  electric  fluid  through  other  parts 
of  the  body,  distant  from  those  sub- 
servient to  generation.  In  the  real 
suppression  of  the  menses,  small 
shocks,  that  is  of  about  one-twentieth 
of  an  inch,  may  be  sent  through  the 
pelvis;  sparks  may  be  taken  through 
the  clothes  from  the  parts  adjacent  to 
the  seat  of  the  disease ; and  also  the 
electric  fluid  may  be  transmitted  by 
applying  the  metallic  or  wooden  ex- 
tremities of  two  directors  to  the  hips, 
in  contact  with  the  clothes;  part  of 
which  may  be  removed  in  case  they 
are  too  thick.  The  various  applica- 
tions of  electricity  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
patient.  The  number  of  shocks  may 
be  about  twelve  or  fourteen.  The 
other  applications  may  be  continued 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  repeating 
the  operation  every  day.  But  either 
strong  shocks,  or  a stronger  applica- 
tion of  electricity  than  the  patient  can 
conveniently  bear,  should  be  carefully 
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avoided ; for  by  those  means,  some- 
times more  than  a sufficient  discharge 
is  occasioned,  which  is  not  easily 
cured. 


THE  GOUT. 


The  gout,  or  arthritis,  is  a painful 
disease,  occasioned  by  a flux  of  sharp 
humours.  It  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
two  causes: — a redundancy  of  hu- 
mours, and  a weakness  of  the  system. 
Its  proper  seat  is  in  the  limbs,  not 
in  the  body;  in  the  latter  case,  it 
frequently  proves  mortal,  but  not  so 
in  the  former. 

The  gout  may  be  considered  as  a 
painful,  periodical,  and  critical  pa- 
roxysm, tending  to  free  the  body  of 
an  offensive  or  corrosive  matter,  by 
throwing  it  on  the  extremities,  breath- 
ing it  out  insensibly,  or  comminuting 
or  reducing  it  so  as  to  render  it  harm- 
less, or  capable  of  circulating  freely 
along  with  the  juices,  till,  by  col- 
lecting again,  gradually  increasing, 
or  separating  from  the  blood,  it 
causes  another  paroxysm. 

CAUSES. 

It  is  generally  an  hereditary  disease ; 
but  some  persons,  without  any  he- 
reditary disposition,  seem  to  acquire  it ; 
and  in  some,  an  hereditary  disposition 
may  be  counteracted  from  various 
causes.  It  attacks  the  male  sex  es- 
pecially; but  it  sometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  attacks  also  the  female. 
The  females  liable  to  it  are  those  of 
the  most  robust  and  full  habits ; and 
it  very  often  happens  to  those  before 
the  menstrual  evacuation  has  ceased. 
Dr.  Cullen  has  also  found  it  occurring 
in  several  females  whose  menstrual 
evacuations  were  more  abundant  than 
usual. 

The  gout  seldom  attacks  eunuchs, 
and  when  it  does,  it  seems  to  fall 
upon  those  who  happen  to  be  of  a 
robust  habit,  to  lead  an  indolent  life, 
and  to  live  very  full.  It  attacks  es- 
pecially men  of  robust  and  large 
bodies,  who  have  large  heads,  and 
are  of  full  and  corpulent  habits. — 
The  gout  seldom  visits  persons  em- 
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ployed  in  constant  bodily  labour,  or 
those  who  live  much  upon  vegetable 
aliment. 

It  does  not  commonly  attack  men 
till  after  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and 
generally  not  till  a later  period. — 
There  are,  indeed,  instances  of  the 
gout  appearing  earlier ; but  these  are 
few  in  comparison  with  the  others. 
When  the  gout  does  appear  early  in 
life,  it  seems  to  be  in  those  who  have 
the  hereditary  disposition  very  strong, 
and  to  whom  the  remote  causes  have 
been  applied  in  a very  considerable 
degree. 

The  occasional  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease seem  to  be  of  two  kinds: — First, 
those  which  produce  a plethoric  state 
of  the  body.  Secondly,  those  which, 
in  plethoric  habits,  induce  a state  of 
debility.  Of  the  first  kind  are  a se- 
dentary indolent  manner  of  life,  and 
a full  diet  of  animal  food.  Of  the 
second  kind  of  occasional  causes  which 
induce  debility,  are,  early  excess  in 
venery;  intemperance  in  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors;  indigestion,  pro- 
duced either  by  the  quantity  or  qua- 
lity of  the  aliments;  excessive  eva- 
cuations; the  ceasing  of  usual  labour; 
strait  shoes;  a sudden  change  from 
a very  full  to  a very  spare  diet;  the 
large  use  of  acids ; and  cold  applied 
to  the  lower  extremities. 

“ It  is  a common  observation," 
says  the  Medical  Admonisher,  “ that 
the  affluent  are,  in  general,  the  sub- 
jects of  this  malady ; it  seldom  hap- 
pening that  those  of  the  inferior  class 
of  people  are  troubled  with  it,  except 
they  have  received  it  as  their  reward 
for  copying  the  follies  and  vices  of 
their  superiors  in  fortune.” 

To  the  above  causes  may  be  added, 
ni ght- watching ; grief,  or  uneasiness 
of  the  mind ; an  obstruction  or  defect 
of  any  of  the  customary  discharges, 
as  the  menses,  sweating  of  the  feet, 
perspiration,  &c. 

The  gout  is  distinguished  from 
rheumatism  by  the  pain  being  more 
confined  to  the  joints  of  the  extre- 
mities; it  is  less  apt  to  shift,  and 
when  it  does,  it  is  generally  into  the 
corresponding  limb,  or  some  of  the 
internal  parts.  The  pains  are  more 
generally  attended  with  redness  and 


swelling.  There  is  no  immediate  dan- 
ger while  the  gout  is  in  the  limbs; 
but  the  danger  is  great  when  the  head 
or  stomach  is  the  seat  of  complaint. 

SYMPTOMS. 
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What  is  called  a paroxysm  or  fit  of 
the  gout  is  principally  constituted  by 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  some  of 
the  joints.  This  sometimes  comes  on 
suddenly,  without  any  previous  no- 
tice, but  is  generally  preceded  by 
several  symptoms.  In  people  who 
have  sweaty  feet,  the  discharge  stops; 
there  is  an  unusual  coldness  in  the 
feet  and  legs ; a frequent  numbness, 
with  a sense  of  pricking,  and  frequent 
cramps  in  them ; and  an  unusual  tur- 
gidity  in  the  veins.  The  patient  is 
affected  with  a heaviness  and  languor, 
and  the  functions  of  the  stomach  in 
particular  are  more  or  less  disturbed, 
and  the  appetite  is  impaired. 

The  circumstances  of  paroxysms  or 
fits  of  the  gout,  are  the  following : — 
They  come  on  most  commonly  in 
the  spring;  and  sooner  or  later,  ac- 
cording as  the  vernal  heat  succeeds 


sooner  or  later  to  the  winter’s  cold ; 
and  perhaps  sooner  or  later  also, 
according  as  the  body  may  happen 
to  be  more  or  less  exposed  to  vicis- 
situdes of  heat  and  cold. 

The  attacks  are  sometimes  felt  first 
in  the  evening,  but  more  commonly 
about  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  fit  begins  with  a pain 
affecting  one  foot,  most  frequently  in 
the  ball  or  first  joint  of  the  great 
toe,  but  sometimes  in  the  other. — 
This  is  frequently  accompanied  with 
some  degree  of  shivering,  which,  as 
the  pain  increases,  gradually  ceases, 
and  is  succeeded  by  heat,  which  con- 
tinues while  the  pain  continues. 

From  the  first  attack,  the  pain  be- 
comes, by  degrees,  more  violent,  and 
continues  in  this  state,  with  great  rest- 
lessness of  the  whole  body,  till  the 
next  midnight,  and  then  it  gradually 
remits;  and  after  it  has  continued 
for  twenty-four  hours  from  the  attack, 
it  commonly  ceases  entirely;  and, 
with  the  coming  on  of  a gentle  sweat, 
allows  the  patient  to  fall  asleep. — 
Upon  coming  out  of  this  sleep  in  the 
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moming,  he  finds  the  pained  part  af- 
fected with  some  redness  and  swelling, 
which,  after  having  continued  for 
some  days,  gradually  abate. 

The  patient  is  always  worse  to- 
wards night.  The  paroxysms,  how- 
ever, gradually  grow  milder  every 
day,  till  at  length  the  disease  is  carried 
off  by  perspiration,  urine,  and  the 
other  evacuations.  In  some  patients 
this  happens  in  a few  days ; in  others 
it  requires  weeks ; and  in  some  it  re- 
quires months  to  finish  the  fit. 

When  the  fit,  after  having  thus 
remained  for  some  time  in  a joint, 
ceases  entirely,  it  generally  leaves  the 
person  in  very  perfect  health,  enjoy- 
ing greater  ease  and  alacrity  in  the 
functions  of  both  body  and  mind  than 
he  had  for  a long  time  before  expe- 
rienced. At  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  the  returns  of  it  are  sometimes 
only  once  in  three  or  four  years  5 but 
as  it  advances,  the  intervals  become 
shorter,  and  at  length  the  visits 
are  annual ; afterwards  they  occur 
twice  a year  ; and  at  last  several 
times  during  the  whole  course  of 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring ; and 
when  the  fits  are  frequent,  they  be- 
come also  longer,  so  that,  in  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  disease,  the  pa- 
tient is  hardly  ever  tolerably  free  from 
it,  except  perhaps  for  two  or  three 
months  in  the  summer. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  also 
marked  by  the  parts  which  it  affects. 
At  first  it  commonly  affects  one  foot 
only ; afterwards  every  paroxysm  af- 
fects both  feet,  the  one  after  the  other ; 
and  as  the  disease  proceeds,  it  not 
only  affects  both  feet  at  once,  but 
after  having  ceased  in  the  foot  which 
was  secondly  attacked,  returns  again 
into  the  first,  and  perhaps  a second 
time  also  into  the  other. 

Its  changes  of  place  are  not  only 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  but  from 
the  feet  into  other  joints,  especially 
those  of  the  upper  and  lower  extre- 
mities 5 so  that  there  is  hardly  a joint 
of  the  body  that  on  one  occasion  or 
other  is  not  affected.  It  sometimes 
affects  two  different  joints  at  the  same 
time ; but  most  usually  is  at  any  one 
time  severe  in  a single  joint  only,  and 
passes  successively  from  one  joint  to 


another,  so  that  the  patient’s  affliction 
is  often  protracted  for  a long  time. 

When  the  disease  has  often  return- 
ed, and  the  paroxysms  have  become 
very  frequent,  the  pains  are  generally 
less  violent  than  they  were  at  first. 
After  the  first  fit,  the  joints  that  have 
been  affected  are  entirely  restored  to 
their  former  suppleness  and  strength ; 
but  when  the  disease  has  recurred 
very  often,  the  joints  affected  do  nei- 
ther so  suddenly  nor  entirely  recover 
their  former  state,  but  continue  weak 
and  stiff ; and  these  effects  at  length 
proceed  to  such  a degree,  that  the 
joints  lose  their  motion  entirely. 

In  soma  persons,  but  not  in  all, 
after  the  disease  has  frequently  re- 
curred, concretions,  or  gatherings,  of 
a chalky  nature  are  formed  upon  the 
outside  of  the  joints,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  immediately  under  the  skin. — 
The  matter  seems  to  be  deposited  in 
a fluid  form,  afterwards  becoming  dry 
and  firm.  In  their  firm  state,  these 
concoctions  are  a friable  earthy  sub- 
stance, entirely  soluble,  or  capable  of 
being  dissolved  in  acids.  After  they 
have  been  formed,  they  contribute, 
with  other  circumstances,  to  destroy 
the  motion  of  the  joint. 

REGIMEN  AND  CURE. 

It  seems  necessary  to  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  a cure  has  generally 
been  thought  impossible;  and  it  ap- 
pears very  probable,  that  the  gout, 
as  a disease  of  the  whole  habit,  and 
very  often  depending  upon  original 
confirmation,  cannot  be  cured  by  me- 
dicines, the  effects  of  which  are  al- 
ways very  transitory,  and  seldom  ex- 
tend to  the  producing  any  consider- 
able change  of  the  whole  habit.  It 
would  perhaps  have  been  fortunate 
for  gouty  persons  if  this  opinion  had 
been  implicitly  received  by  them ; 
as  it  would  have  prevented  their 
having  been  so  often  the  dupes  of 
self-interested  pretenders,  who  have 
either  amused  them  with  inert  in- 
sipid medicines,  or  have  rashly  em- 
ployed those  of  the  most  pernicious 
tendency. 

We  are  much  disposed  to  believe 
the  impossibility  of  cure  for  the  gout 
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by  medicines;  and  more  certainly  still 
inclined  to  think,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  possible  power  of  medicines, 
yet  no  medicine  for  curing  the  gout 
has  hitherto  been  found;  although 
almost  every  age  has  presented  a new 
remedy,  all  hitherto  ottered  have,  very 
soon  alter,  been  either  neglected  as 
useless,  or  condemned  as  pernicious. 

Dr.  Cullen  contends,  that  a great 
deal  may  be  done  towards  the  cure  of 
the  gout  by  a regimen;  and  is  firmly 
persuaded  that  any  man,  who,  early 
in  life,  will  enter  upon  the  constant 
practice  of  bodily  labour,  and  of  ab- 
stinence from  animal  food,  will  be 
preserved  entirely  from  the  disease. 

Whether  there  be  any  other  means 
of  radically  curing  the  gout,  the  Doc- 
tor is  not  ready  to  determine.  There 
are  histories  of  cases  of  the  gout,  in 
which  it  is  said,  that  by  great  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  by  wounds,  and  by 
other  accidents,  the  symptoms  have 
been  suddenly  relieved,  and  never 
again  returned ; but  how  far  those  ac- 
cidental cures  might  be  imitated  by 
art,  or  would  succeed  in  other  cases, 
is  at  least  extremely  uncertain. 

The  practices  proper  and  necessary 
in  the  treatment  of  the  gout  are  to  be 
considered  under  two  heads:— First, 
as  they  are  to  be  employed  in  the  in- 
tervals of  paroxysms,  or  fits;  or  Se- 
condly, as  during  their  continuance. 
In  the  intervals  of  paroxysms,  the  in- 
dications are  to  prevent  altogether  the 
return  of  paroxysms;  or  at  least  to 
render  them  less  frequent,  and  more 
moderate.  During  the  time  of  pa- 
roxysms, the  indications  are  to  mode- 
rate the  violence,  and  shorten  the 
duration  of  them,  as  much  as  can  be 
done  with  safety. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that 
the  gout  may  be  entirely  prevented 
by  constant  bodily  exercise,  and  by 
a low  diet;  and  Dr.  Cullen  is  of 
opinion,  that  this  prevention  may 
take  place  even  in  persons  who  have 
hereditary  dispositions  to  the  disease. 
Even  when  the  disposition  has  disco- 
vered itself  by  several  paroxysms  of 
inflammatory  gout,  he  is  persuaded 
that  labour  and  abstinence  will  abso- 
lutely prevent  any  returns  of  it  for 
the  rest  of  life.  These  therefore  are 


the  means  of  answering  the  first  in- 
dication to  be  pursued  in  the  intervals 
of  the  paroxysms. 

Exercise,  in  those  disposed  to  the 
gout,  is  directed  to  two  purposes.  One 
of  these  is  the  strengthening  of  the 
tone  of  the  extreme  vessels , and  the 
other,  the  guarding  against  a plethoric 
state.  For  the  former,  if  exercise  be 
employed  early  in  life,  and  before  in- 
temperance has  weakened  the  body,  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  it  will  an- 
swer the  purpose ; and  for  the  latter, 
if  abstinence  be  at  the  same  time  ob- 
served, little  exercise  will  be  necessary. 

With  respect  to  exercise,  this  in 
general  is  to  be  observed,  that  it 
should  never  be  violent;  for  if  vio- 
lent, it  cannot  be  long  continued,  and 
must  always  endanger  the  bringing 
on  an  atony  in  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  preceding  exercise.  In 
more  advanced  states  of  the  disease, 
however,  when  there  is  some  disposi- 
tion to  a paroxysm,  much  walking 
will  bring  it  on  ; either  as  it  weakens 
the  tone  of  the  lower  extremities,  or 
as  it  excites  an  inflammatory  disposi- 
tion in  them;  and  thus  it  seems  to  be 
that  strains  or  contusions  often  bring 
on  a fit  of  the  gout. 

Abstinence,  or  the  other  part  of 
our  regimen  for  preventing  the  gout, 
is  of  more  difficult  application.  If  an 
abstinence  from  animal  food  be  en- 
tered upon  early  in  life,  while  the 
vigour  of  the  system  is  yet  entire, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  both 
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safe  and  effectual ; but  if  the  motive 


of  this  diet  shall  not  have  occurred 
till  the  constitution  has  been  broken 
by  this  intemperance,  or  by  the  de- 
cline of  life,  a low  diet  may  then  en- 
danger the  bringing  on  an  atonic  state, 
and  the  safety  of  an  abstemious  course 
may  be  greater  or  less,  according  to 
the  management  of  it. 

It  is  animal  food  which  especially 
disposes  to  the  plethoric  and  inflam- 
matory state,  and  that  food  is  to  be 
therefore  especially  avoided;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  vegetable  aliment, 
of  the  lowest  quality  that  is  in  dan- 
ger of  weakening  the  system  too 
much,  by  not  affording  sufficient 
nourishment,  and  more  particularly  oft 
weakening  the  tone  of  the  stomachi 
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by  its  acescency.  A diet  of  a middle 
nature  is  therefore  to  be  chosen ; and 
milk  is  precisely  of  this  kind,  as  con- 
taining both  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  The  farinaceous  or  mealy 
seeds  are  next  to  be  chosen ; and  are 
the  most  proper  food  to  be  joined 
with  milk. 

With  respect  to  drink,  fermented 
liquors  are  useful  only  when  they  are 
joined  with  animal  food,  and  that  by 
their  acescency ; and  their  stimulus  is 
only  necessary  from  custom.  When 
therefore  animal  food  is  to  be  avoided, 
fermented  liquors  are  unnecessary,  and 
by  increasing  the  acescency  of  vege- 
tables, the  liquors  may  be  hurtful. 
The  stimulus  of  fermented  or  spiritu- 
ous liquors  is  not  necessary  to  the 
young  and  vigorous,  and  when  much 
employed  impairs  the  tone  of  the  sys- 
tem. These  liquors  therefore  are  to 
be  avoided,  except  so  far  as  custom 
and  the  declining  state  of  the  system 
may  have  rendered  them  necessary. 
For  preventing  or  moderating  the  re- 
gular gout,  water  is  the  only  proper 
drink. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  gout  must,  in  most  cases,  be  pur- 
sued with  difficulty,  and  even  with 
reluctance;  men  have  therefore  been 
very  desirous  to  find  a medicine  which 
might  answer  the  purpose,  without 
any  restraint  on  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing. To  gratify  this  desire,  physicians 
have  proposed,  and  to  take  advantage 
of,  empirics  have  feigned,  many  re- 
medies. Of  what  nature  several  of 
these  remedies  have  been,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  ; but  of  those  which  are 
unknown,  we  conclude,  from  their 
having  been  only  of  temporary  fame, 
and  from  their  having  soon  fallen  into 
neglect,  that  they  have  either  been 
useless  or  pernicious,  and  therefore 
shall  not  make  any  enquiry  after  them. 
One  or  two,  however,  which  have 
been  lately  in  vogue,  it  may  not  be 
impertinent  to  notice. 

One  of  these  is  what  has  been  named 
in  England  the  Portland  Powder. 
This  is  so  far  from  being  a new  medi- 
cine, that  it  is  mentioned  by  Galen, 
and,  with  some  little  variation  in  its 
composition,  has  been  mentioned  by 


the  writers  of  almost  every  age  since 
that  time.  It  seems  to  have  been  at 
times  in  fashion,  and  to  have  again 
fallen  into  neglect;  owing  perhaps  to 
its  having- been  found,  in  many  in- 
stances, pernicious.  In  every  instance 
we  have  known  of  its  exhibition  for 
the  length  of  time  prescribed,  the 
persons  who  had  taken  it  were  indeed 
afterwaids  free  from  any  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  joints;  but  they  were 
affected  with  many  symptoms  of  the 
atonic  gout;  and  all,  soon  after  finish- 
ing their  course  of  the  medicine,  have 
been  attacked  with  apoplexy,  asthma, 
or  dropsy,  which  proved  fatal. 

Another  remedy  which  has  had  the 
appearance  of  preventing  the  gout,  is 
an  alkali  in  various  forms;  such  as 
the  fixed  alkali,  both  mild  and  caus- 
tic, lime-water,  soap,  and  absorbent 
earths.  Since  it  became  common  to 
exhibit  these  medicines  in  nephritic 
and  calculous  cases,  it  has  often  hap- 
pened that  they  were  given  to  those 
who  were  at  the  same  time  subject  to 
the  gout ; and  it  has  been  observed, 
that  under  the  use  of  these  medicines, 
gouty  persons  have  been  longer  free 
from  the  fits  of  their  disease.  That, 
however,  the  use  of  these  medicines 
has  entirely  prevented  the  returns  of 
the  gout,  Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  he 
never  pushed  the  use  of  these  medi- 
cines for  a long  time,  being  appre- 
hensive that  the  long-continued  use 
of  them  might  produce  a hurtful 
change  in  the  state  of  the  fluids. 

Some  have  kept  the  gout  off  for 
several  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark, 
and  other  astringent  medicines;  but 
in  all  the  cases  the  persons  died  sud- 
denly, and,  to  all  appearance,  for 
want  of  a regular  fit  of  the  gout. 
Hence  it  seems  clear  that  a fit  of  the 
gout,  in  some  constitutions,  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  is  rather  salutary  than 
hurtful. 

In  the  fit  of  the  gout,  if  the  patient 
be  young  and  strong,  his  diet  should 
be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink 
diluting;  but  if  the  constitution  of 
the  patient  is  weak,  and  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  live  high,  this  is  not  a 
proper  time  to  retrench;  he  should 
keep  up  nearly  to  his  usual  diet,  and 
frequently  take  a. glass  of  wine.  Wine- 
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whey  is  useful  in  this  case,  as  it  pro- 
motes perspiration  without  greatly 
heating  the  patient.  At  bed-time  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  the  patient  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  volatile  tincture  of 
guaiacum,  in  a large  draught  of  warm 
wine-whey ; perspiration  will  thus  be 
much  promoted. 

Bleeding  must  be  prescribed  with 
caution;  cold  must  not  be  applied. 
In  the  young  and  strong,  one  bleed- 
ing in  the  arm  may  be  ventured  upon, 
and  is  practised  in  the  beginning  with 
advantage,  but  it  must  not  be  repeat- 
ed; leeches  may  sometimes  be  ap- 
plied to  the  inflamed  part;  but  we 
must  avoid  warm  bathing,  poulticing, 
blistering,  or  any  other  application, 
except  the  leeches,  lest  it  should  repel 
the  disease.  The  parts  should  be 
wrapped  in  new-combed  wool,  and 
when  the  violence  of  the  symptoms 
is  abated,  and  they  return  so  as  to  oc- 
casion restless  uneasy  nights,  opiates 
may  be  given  with  great  safety  and 
advantage,  to  those  advanced  in  life 
especially,  and  who  have  often  had 
fits  of  the  gout. 

The  stiffness  and  swelling  are  to  be 
removed  by  a diligent  use  of  the 
flesh-brush,  gentle  motion  of  the  parts, 
and  the  Buxton  and  Bath  waters  used 
on  the  spot.  Purging,  says  Dr.  Tem- 
ple, immediately  after  the  fit,  will  be 
very  likely  to  bring  it  on  again. 

The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  quiet 
and  easy  during  the  fit;  for  every 
thing  that  affects  the  mind  disturbs 
the  paroxysm,  and  tends  to  throw  the 
gout  on  the  nobler  parts.  All  exter- 
nal applications  that  repel  the  matter 
are  to  be  avoided  as  death.  Instead 
of  curing  the  disease,  they  remove  it 
from  a safer  to  a more  dangerous  part, 
where  it  frequently  proves  fatal.  We 
may  observe,  in  general,  that  as  the 
gout  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  free  her- 
self from  an  offending  cause,  it  ought 
to  be  promoted,  and  not  restrained  by 
any  repellent  applications  or  remedies. 

Mr.  Parkinson  is  of  opinion,  that, 
**  the  regimen,  during  the  paroxysm, 
should  be  of  such  a kind  as  will  sup- 
port the  strength,  without  increasing 
the  heat;  broths,  puddings,  jellies, 
light  meats,  &c.  are  therefore  proper. 
But  spirits,  or  wines,  must  be  carefully 


avoided,  as  well  as  salt  meats,  and  all 
high-seasoned  food.” 

A regular  fit  of  the  gout  frequently 
removes  several  complaints  that  the 
patient  had  before  been  subject  to, 
such  as  epilepsy  and  other  nervous 
disorders,  intermittent  fevers,  dropsy, 
asthma,  nephritic  and  dyspeptic  com- 
plaints. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head 
or  lungs,  every  endeavour  must  be 
used  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  The  feet 
must  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm 
water,  and  acrid  cataplasms  applied 
to  the  soles.  Blistering  plasters  ought 
also  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or 
calves  of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the 
feet  or  ancles  is  likewise  necessary, 
and  warm  stomachic  purges.  The  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  kept  chiefly  in  bed, 
if  there  be  any  signs  of  inflammation, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  his  catching  cold. 

If  the  gout  attacks  the  stomach 
with  a sense  of  cold,  the  warmest  cor- 
dials are  necessary;  as  strong  wine 
boiled  up  with  cinnamon,  or  other 
spices;  cinnamon- water,  peppermint- 
water,  and  even  brandy  or  rum.  The 
patient  should  keep  in  bed,  and  en- 
deavour to  promote  perspiration  by 
drinking  warm  liquors.  If  he  should 
be  troubled  with  a nausea,  or  inclina- 
tion to  vomit,  chamomile-tea  may  be 
drank  to  make  him  vomit  freely. 

An  early  going  to  bed  is  strictly  to 
be  conformed  to,  but  early  rising  is 
not  so  necessary. 

When  circumstances  admit,  gouty 
patients  should  always  endeavour  to 
be  in  a good  air  when  they  expect 
the  return  of  the  fit.  In  the  country, 
perspiration  is  most  easily  supported, 
and  there  the  patient  recovers  the 
soonest.  A warm  and  dry  air  is  almost 
alone  both  a preservative  from,  and  a 
cure  of,  the  gout. 

To  support  perspiration,  and  pre- 
serve the  heat  of  the  body  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  that  of  health,  are  lead- 
ing points  of  management  through 
the  whole  of  the  paroxysm. 

The  Bath  water  is  almost  a specific 
in  enfeebled  constitutions. 
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THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 


We  understand  by  gravel,  small  stones 
that  pass  from  the  kidneys  through 
the  ureters,  &c.  in  a few  days ; and 
by  the  stone  a calculous  concretion  in 
the  kidneys,  or  in  the  urinary  blad- 
der, which  is  too  large  to  pass,  or  at 
least  without  great  difficulty.  Per- 
sons of  vigorous  constitutions  are  most 
subject  to  this  disease. 

CAUSES. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  occasions 
’.the  early  particles  of  the  fluids  to  run 
together,  and  form  those  calculous 
concretions  which  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  and  especially 
in  the  organs  for  straining  off  and 
discharging  the  urine. 

The  gout  and  stone  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  some  affinity,  be- 
cause gouty  people  are  for  the  most 
part  afflicted  with  the  gravel.  But 
perhaps  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  their 
long  confinement,  and  to  the  lying  on 
the  back,  which  people  who  labour 
under  the  gout  are  often  obliged  to 
submit  to ; since  the  want  of  exercise, 
and  this  posture,  will  naturally  favour 
the  stagnation  of  gross  matters  in  the 
kidneys;  besides,  there  are  many  in- 
stances of  people  severely  afflicted 
with  the  stone  for  the  greatest  part  of 
a long  life,  who  have  never  had  the 
least  attack  of  the  gout. 

The  stone  is  generated,  according 
to  some  authors,  of  the  earthy  viscid 
parts  of  the  blood,  hardened,  in  the 
course  of  time,  by  the  heat  of  the 
kidneys;  much  after  the  same  manner 
as  brick  is  baked  in  a kiln.  Doctor 
Quincy  supposes  it  generated  of  the 
harder  parts  of  the  urine,  pent  up  by 
the  straitness  of  the  ducts,  and  brought 
into  contact  and  cohesion. 

The  stone  and  gravel  may  proceed 
from  an  hereditary  disposition;  it  may 
be  occasioned  by  high  living;  by  a 
sedentary  life;  by  the  use  of  strong 
astringent  wines;  by  lying  too  hot, 
too  soft,  or  too  much  upon  the  back. 

It  is  an  opinion  which  Hippocrates 
first  advanced,  and  which  has  been 
almost  universally  adopted  by  his  fol- 
lowers, and  hath  remained  till  lately 
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uncontroverted,  that  the  stone  and 
gravel  are  generated  by  the  use  of 
hard  water.  And  from  this  quality, 
which  the  waters  of  certain  springs 
possess  of  depositing  a large  earthy 
sediment,  either  in  the  aqueducts 
through  which  they  are  conveyed,  or 
in  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  boiled 
or  preserved,  it  was  obvious  to  infer, 
that  in  passing  througl)  the  kidneys, 
and  especially  whilst  retained  in  the 
bladder,  they  would  let  fall  their 
grosser  particles,  which  by  the  con- 
tinued accumulation  of  fresh  matter, 
connected  by  the  animal  gluten,  and 
compacted  by  the  muscular  action  of 
that  organ,  would  in  time  form  a cal- 
culus, or  stone,  sufficiently  large  to 
produce  a train  of  the  most  torment- 
ing symptoms. 

This  reasoning  has  been  confirmed 
by  facts  and  experience;  for,  not  to 
mention  the  authority  of  Hippocrates, 
Dr.  Lister  has  observed,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris  are  particular  sub- 
ject to  the  stone  in  the  bladder. 
Nicholas  de  Bleguy  has  related  the 
history  of  one  who  was  dissected  at 
Paris,  in  whom  the  pylorus,  a great 
part  of  the  duodenum,  and  the  sto- 
mach itself,  were  found  incrustated 
with  a stony  matter  to  the  thickness 
of  a finger’s  breadth.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  the  water  of  the  river 
Seine,  with  which  that  city  is  suppli- 
ed, is  so  impregnated  with  calcareous 
matter,  as  to  incrustate,  and  in  a short 
time  to  choak  up  the  pipes  through 
which  it  runs. 

We  are  told  by  Dr.  Percival,  that  a 
gentleman  of  Manchester,  who  had 
been  long  subject  to  nephritic  or 
gravelly  complaints,  and  often  voided 
small  stones,  was  advised  to  refrain 
from  his  own  pump-water,  which  is 
uncommonly  hard,  and  to  drink  con- 
stantly the  softer  water  of  a neighbour- 
ing spring;  and  that  this  change 
alone,  without  the  use  of  any  medi- 
cine, rendered  the  returns  of  this  dis- 
order much  less  frequent  and  painful. 
A lady  also,  much  affected  with  the 
gravel,  was  induced,  by  the  perusal  of 
Dr.  Percival’s  essay,  to  try  the  effect  of 
soft  water ; and,  by  the  constant  use 
of  it,  remained  two  years  entirely  free 
from  her  disorder. 
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SYMPTOMS. 

The  symptoms  of  a stone  in  the 
bladder  are,  frequent  desire  of  making 
water,  which  is  often  suddenly  stopped 
as  it  flows  in  a full  stream;  pain  in 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  upon  motion, 
especially  on  horseback,  or  in  a car- 
riage in  a rough  road  ; a tenesmus, 
or  inclination  to  go  to  stool  during 
the  discharge  of  urine ; uneasiness, 
and  not  unfrequently  an  itching  in 
the  anus  and  external  orifice  of  the 
urethra;  a white,  thick,  copious, 
stinking,  mucous  sediment  in  the 
urine;  bloody  urine ; passing  the 
urine  more  easily  when  lying  than  in 
an  erect  posture.  It  may  also  be  dis- 
covered from  sounding  or  searching 
with  the  catheter. 

Small  stones  or  gravel  in  the  kid- 
neys occasion  pain  in  the  loins,  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  and  sometimes  bloody 
urine.  When  the  stone  descends  into 
the  ureter,  and  is  too  large  to  pass 
easily  along,  all  the  above  symptoms 
are  increased  ; the  pain  extends  to- 
wards the  bladder ; one  of  the  testi- 
cles is  drawn  upwards,  the  urine  is 
obstructed,  and  sometimes  a numbness 

happens  in  one  or  both  thighs. 

' * 

REGIMEN. 

The  diet  should  be  light,  and  of  a 
laxative  kind,  exercise  moderate,  but 
as  constantly  as  the  strength,  &c.  will 
admit  of.  The  water  that  the  patient 
drinks,  and  all  the  liquids  of  a watery 
kind,  must  be  from  such  supplies  as 
are  absolutely  free  from  all  mineral 
impregnations. 

Aliment  of  a windy  or  heating  na- 
ture must  be  avoided,  as  salt  meats, 
sour  fruits,  &c.  Artichokes,  aspara- 
gus, lettuce,  spinach,  parsley,  succory, 
purslane,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  and 
radishes,  are  salutary  food.  Onions, 
leeks,  and  celery,  are,  in  this  case, 
reckoned  medicinal. 

The  proper  drinks  are  whey,  bar- 
ley-water, milk  and  water,  butter- 
milk, decoctions  of  the  roots  of  marsh- 
mallows, parsley,  liquorice,  or  of  other 
mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  lin- 
seed, lime-tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c. 
Gin  and  water,  not  too  strong,  may 


be  drank,  especially  if  the  patient  has 
been  accustomed  to  strongish  liquors. 

Dr.  Hales  observes,  that  onion  juice 
seems  to  have  considerable  efficacy  in 
dissolving  the  calculus;  and  where 
frequently  eaten,  should,  if  not  waste, 
at  least  prevent  its  increase.  Dr. 
Lobb  says  he  found  leeks  more  effec- 
tual solvents  than  onions. 

Pitcairn  recommends  the  use  of 
milk,  for  common  drink,  in  the  stone, 
with  barley-water  and  a little  sugar. 
Pie  adds  that  he  cannot  give  any  bet- 
ter reason  why  milk  is  serviceable  to 
nephritics,  than  because  the  same  is 
always  found  serviceable  to  gouty 
persons.  The  symptoms  of  both  the 
diseases  are  the  same,  excepting  what 
relates  to  the  parts  affected.  Dr. 
Mead  allows  either  small  wine  and 
water,  or  newr  soft  ale ; which,  he  says, 
wall  be  rendered  better  and  whole- 
somer,  if  ground-ivy  leaves  be  infused 
in  it,  while  it  is  working : mead  is 
also  a proper  drink,  for  honey  is  an 
excellent  diuretic.  A spoonful  of 
honey,  in  a glass  or  twm  of  the  infu- 
sion of  marsh-mallow  roots,  is  an  ad- 
mirable cleanser  of  the  kidneys,  if  con- 
stantly used.  The  wines  ought  to  be 
the  softest  and  smoothest  that  can  be 
had,  and  the  lightest  clearest  river  or 
running  water  is  preferable  to  any 
other. 

Out  of  the  fit,  the  patient  should 
use  moderate  exercise,  without  fa- 
tigue, or  any  violent  motion,  which 
is  apt  to  occasion  bloody  urine.  Per- 
sons who  have  an  hereditary  tendency 
to  this  disease,  should  never  indulge 
themselves  in  a sedentary  life.  Much 
depends,  in  the  way  of  prevention, 
when  the  first  symptoms  of  gravel,  &c. 
appear,  on  a proper  regimen  of  diet, 
and  the  use  of  sufficient  exercise. 

CURE. 

If  a stone  happens  to  be  smooth,  and 
of  a roundish  form,  it  may  lie  in  the 
bladder  and  acquire  considerable  bulk 
before  it  can  be  perceived  by  the 
patient;  but  when  it  is  angular,  or 
has  a rugged  surface,  even  though  it 
may  be  small,  yet  it  seldom  fails  to 
occasion  pain  and  bloody  urine,  or 
the  discharge  of  a slimy  fluid,  with 
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inclination  to  stool,  and  difficulty  in 
making  water. 

There  has  been  various  attempts 
and  pretences  made  to  dissolve  the 
stone.  The  things  which  have  been 
found  most  effectual  are  those  that 
powerfully  absorb  the  fixed  air  from 
bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  readily 
combining  with  oils,  render  them 
miscible,  or  dispose  them  to  mix  with 
water.  There  is  scarce  any  earthy 
substance  that  abounds  more  in  oil 
and  also  contains  such  a quantity  of 
fixed  air  as  the  human  calculus. — 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  caustic  fixed 
alkaline  salt  is  such  a powerful  dis- 
solvent of  the  stone;  but  this  being 
of  a very  acrid  nature,  it  requires  to 
be  well  sheathed  by  means  of  some 
gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  vehicle, — 
as  veal-broth,  new  milk,  linseed-tea, 
a solution  of  gum  arabic,  or  a de- 
coction of  marsh-mallow  roots.  Veal- 
broth  is  as  convenient  as  any  for  this 
purpose,  and  accordingly  it  is  used 
by  those  who  make  a secret  of  the 
caustic  alkali  as  a vehicle  for  the 
soap-lees. 

The  caustic  alkali  may  be  prepared 
by  mixing  two  parts  of  quick -lime 
with  one  of  pot-ashes,  and  suffering 
them  to  stand  till  the  lixivium  or 
lye  is  formed,  which  must  be  carefully 
filtrated  before  it  is  used.  If  the  so- 
lution does  not  happen  readily,  a small 
quantity  of  water  may  be  added  to 
the  mixture. 

It  is  not  every  case,  however,  that 
either  requires  or  will  bear  a course 
i of  the  caustic  alkali.  Some  calculi,  or 
concretions,  are  of  that  soft  and  friable 
i nature,  that  they  will  dissolve  even 
; in  common  water ; and  there  are  cases 
i wherein  it  appears  that  the  constant 
use  of  some  very  simple  decoction,  or 
infusion  of  an  insignificant  vegetable, 
j has  brought  away  large  quantities  of 
| earthy  matter  in  flakes,  which  appa- 
rently have  been  united  together  in 
i layers  to  form  a stone. 

Dr.  Macbride  assures  us,  “ that  a 
i:  decoction  of  raw  coffee,  only  thirty 
! I berries  in  a quart  of  water,  boiled  till 
lit  acquired  a deep  greenish  colour, 

: taken  morning  and  evening  to  the 
. quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  with 
1 iten  drops  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  had. 
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the  powerful  effect  of  bringing  away, 
in  the  course  of  two  months,  as  much 
earthy  matter  in  flakes  as  filled  a large 
tea-cup.  The  patient  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  years;  and  before  he  began 
this  decoction,  had  been  reduced  to 
great  extremities  by  the  continuance 
of  pain  and  other  distressing  symp- 
toms.” 

An  infusion  of  the  seeds  of  daucus 
sylvestris,  or  wild  carrot,  sweetened 
with  honey,  is  another  simple  and 
approved  remedy,  and  has  been  found 
to  give  considerable  ease  in  cases 
where  the  stomach  could  not  bear 
any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  The 
uva  ursi,  recommended  by  the  late 
very  celebrated  De  Haen,  has  been 
found  of  singular  service.  It  is  ge- 
nerally taken  in  powder  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a drachm,  two  or  three 
times  a day.  But  where  the  stomach 
will  bear  it,  and  there  is  no  ulceration 
in  the  case,  either  the  soap-lees  in 
new  milk  or  veal-broth,  or  soap-pills 
and  lime-water,  will  bid  fairest  to  do 
effectual  service  ; either  by  dissolving 
the  stony  concretions,  or  at  least  ren- 
dering the  sharp  points  and  rugged 
surface  less  capable  of  injuring  the 
sensible  membranes  of  the  parts  where 
these  bodies  lodge,  or  happen  to  pass 
through. 

In  cases  which  will  not  admit  us 
to  think  of  dissolving  the  stony  con- 
cretions, and  where  the  only  scheme 
is  to  palliate  the  pain  and  procure 
ease  from  time  to  time,  little  more  can 
be  done  than  to  keep  the  bowels 
open  occasionally  by  some  gentle 
purge,  and  wash  off  as  much  of  the 
loose  gravelly  matter  and  slime  as  can 
be  removed  by  such  mild  diuretic 
infusions  and  decoctions  as  shhll  be 
found  to  pass  freely,  and  sit  well  on 
the  stomach. 

Persons  afflicted  with  the  stone, 
should  be  careful  in  respect  of  their 
diet,  and  studiously  avoid  all  heavy 
and  flatulent  food,  as  well  as  high 
sauces  that  are  apt  to  turn  rancid. 
For  the  same  reason,  butter  and  acids 
are  to  be  avoided;  for  these  often 
create  heart-burning,  and  every  thing 
that  offends  the  stomach  raises  the 
nephritic  or  gravelly  pain. 

As  a preventive  of  the  gravel,  kc. 
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Dr.  Hales  proposes  for  the  patients,  at 
all  times,  to  lie  with  the  head  and 
upper  parts  of  the  body  considerably 
higher  than  the  lower  5 for  thus  the 
urine  is  not  detained  so  long  in  the 
kidneys  as  to  allow  its  tartarous  parts 
to  attach  each  other. 

Cutting  for  the  stone  in  the  bladder 
is  an  ancient  and  well-known  ope- 
ration, and  often  crowned  with  suc- 
cess; but  a description  of  this  ope- 
ration belongs  to  surgery ; it  may  be 
necessary,  however,  to  remark,  that 
a surgeon  should  not  proceed  in  such 
a business  till  he  and  his  assistants 
are  perfectly  satisfied,  from  actually 
feeling  the  stone,  that  there  is  one  in 
the  bladder;  because  it  has  sometimes 
happened,  that  when  the  incision  has 
been  made,  no  stone  could  be  found ; 
and  the  patient  having  died  in  con- 
sequence of  the  operation,  and  the 
body  being  opened,  it  has  appeared 
that  the  symptoms  that  occasioned 
the  belief  of  a stone  in  the  bladder, 
arose  from  some  other  cause. 

In  what  is  usually  termed  a fit  of 
the  gravel,  which  is  commonly  oc- 
casioned by  a stone  sticking  in  the 
ureter  or  some  part  of  the  urinary 
passages,  the  patient  should  be  bled, 
and  have  warm  fomentations  applied 
to  the  part  affected;  emollient  clys- 
ters should  be  administered ; and  the 
drink  should  be  diluting  mucilaginous 
liquors. 

Dr.  Whyte  recommends  to  those 
who  have  frequent  fits  of  gravel  in 
the  kidneys,  but  no  stone  in  the 
bladder,  to  drink  a pint  of  oyster  or 
cockle-shell  lime-water,  every  morn- 
ing, about  two  or  three  hours  before 
breakfast.  The  doctor  indeed  ob- 
serves, that  though  this  quantity  might 
be  too  small  to  have  any  sensible 
effect  in  dissolving  a stone  in  the 
bladder,  yet  it  may  probably  prevent 
its  growth. 

Bloody  urine  is  sometimes  a symp- 
tom attending  the  gravel,  in  which 
case  a dose  of  manna  may  be  taken 
as  a purge,  in  a quart  of  milk  whey : 
this  may  be  taken  at  several  draughts. 
To  quicken  its  operation  and  render 
it  egisier  to  the  stomach,  a slice  of 
lemon  may  now  and  then  be  sucked. 
This  may  be  repeated  twice  in  a 


week,  for  it  both  eases  the  pain  and 
moderates  the  discharge  of  blood. — 
After  its  operation,  let  a dose  of  opium 
be  taken  at  bed-time.  If  the  bloody 
urine  is  from  the  bladder,  and  is  at- 
tended with  spasms  there,  or  an  ulcer, 
warm  external  applications  are  useful, 
such  as  bladders  of  warm  water  laid 
just  above  the  pubes. 


THE  SMALL-POX. 


SYMPTOMS. 

Of  this  disease  there  are  two  species, 
the  distinct  and  the  confluent.  In 
the  distinct  small-pox,  the  disease  be- 
gins with  an  inflammatory  fever.  It 
generally  comes  on  with  some  symp- 
toms of  a cold  stage,  and  commonly 
with  a considerable  languor  and  drow- 
siness. A hot  stage  is  soon  formed, 
and  becomes  more  considerable  on 
the  second  and  third  day.  During 
this  course,  children  are  liable  to  fre- 
quent startings  from  their  slumbers ; 
and  adults,  if  they  are  kept  in  bed, 
are  disposed  to  much  sweating.  On 
the  third  day,  children  are  sometimes 
affected  with  one  or  two  epileptic 
fits.  Towards  the  end  of  the  third 
day  the  eruption  commonly  appears, 
and  gradually  increases  during  the 
fourth ; appearing*  first  on  the  face, 
and  successively  on  the  inferior  parts, 
so  as  to  be  completed  over  the  whole 
body  on  the  fifth  day.  From  the 
third  day,  the  fever  abates,  and  by 
the  fifth  it  entirely  ceases. 

The  eruption  appears  at  first  in 
small  red  spots,  hardly  prominent,  but 
by  degrees  rising  into  pimples.  There 
are  generally  but  few  on  the  face; 
but  even  when  more  numerous,  they 
are  separate  and  distinct  from  one 
another.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day 
a small  vesicle,  or  bladder,  containing 
an  almost  colourless  fluid,  appears  on 
the  top  of  each  pimple ; for  two  days 
these  vesicles  increase  in  breadth  only, 
and  there  is  a small  pit  in  their  mid- 
dle, so  that  they  are  not  raised  into 
spherodical  or  globular  pustules  till 
the  eighth  day.  These  pustules,  from 
their  first  formation,  continue  to  be 
surrounded  with  a circular  inflamed 
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margin,  which,  when  they  are  nu- 
merous, diffuses  some  inflammation 
over  the  neighbouring  skin,  so  as  to 
give  somewhat  of  a damask-rose  co- 
lour to  the  spaces  between  the  pus- 
tules. 

■ As  the  pustules  increase  in  size,  the 
face  swells  considerably,  if  they  are 
numerous  on  it ; and  the  eye-lids  par- 
ticularly are  so  much  swelled,  that  the 
eyes  are  entirely  shut.  As  the  disease 
proceeds,  the  matter  in  the  pustules 
becomes  by  degrees,  first  more  opaque 
or  cloudy,  then  white,  and  at  length 
assumes  a yellowish  colour.  On  the 
eleventh  day,  the  swelling  of  the  face 
is  abated,  and  the  pustules  seem  quite 
full.  On  the  top  of  each  a darker 
spot  appears;  and  at  this  place  the 
pustule,  on  the  eleventh  day  or  soon 
after,  is  spontaneously  broken,  and  a 
portion  of  the  matter  oozes  out,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  pustule  is 
shrivelled,  and  subsides;  while  the 
matter  oozing  out  dries  and  forms  a 
crust  upon  its  surface.  Sometimes 
only  a little  of  the  matter  oozes  out, 
and  what  remains  in  the  pustules  be- 
comes thick  and  even  hard.  After 
some  days,  both  the  crusts  and  the 
hardened  pustules  fall  off,  leaving  the 
skin  which  they  covered  of  a browish 
red  colour;  nor  does  it  resume  its 
natural  colour  till  many  days  after. 
In  some  cases,  where  the  matter  of 
the  pustules  has  been  more  liquid, 
the  crusts  formed  by  it  are  later  in 
falling  off. 

On  the  legs  and  hands  the  matter 
is  frequently  absorbed ; so  that  at  the 
height  of  the  disease,  these  pustules 
appears  empty.  On  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  days,  as  the  swelling  of  the 
face  subsides,  a swelling  arises  in  the 
hands  and  feet ; but  which  again  sub- 
sides, as  the  pustules  come  to  ma- 
turity. When  the  pustules  are  nu- 
merous on  the  face  upon  the  sixth 
or  seventh  day,  some  uneasiness  in 
the  throat,  with  a hoarseness  in  the 
voice,  comes  on,  and  a thin  liquid  is 
poured  out  from  the  mouth.  These 
symptoms  increase  with  the  swelling 
of  the  face;  and  the  liquids  of  the 
‘mouth  and  throat  becoming  thicker, 
are  with  difficulty  thrown  out;  and 
there  is,  at  the  same  time,  some  dif- 


ficulty in  swallowing,  so  that  liquids 
taken  in  to  be  swallowed,  are  fre- 
quently rejected  or  thrown  out  by 
the  nose.  But  all  these  affections  are 
abated  as  the  swelling  of  the  face 
subsides. 

The  more  exactly  the  disease  retains 
the  form  of  the  distinct  kind,  it  is  the 
safer;  and  the  more  completely  the 
disease  takes  the  form  of  the  confluent 
kind,  it  is  the  more  dangerous.  It  is 
only  when  the  distinct  kind  shews  a 
great  number  of  pustules  on  the  face, 
or  otherwise,  as  by  fever  or  putre- 
scency,  approaching  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  confluent,  that  the  dis- 
tinct kind  is  attended  with  any  dan- 
ger. 

There  is  not  much  danger  in  the 
mild  distinct  small-pox,  except  when 
the  patient  is  extremely  loaded,  es- 
pecially about  the  head  and  throat. 

This  disease  sometimes  lays  the 
foundation  of  phthisis,  or  consump- 
tion, and  obstinate  ophthalmia,  and 
frequently,  by  removing  complaints 
that  existed  before,  it  improves  the 
health  and  constitution. 

In  the  confluent  small-pox  all  the 
symptoms  above-mentioned  are  much 
more  severe.  The  eruptive  fever  par- 
ticularly is  more  violent;  the  pulse 
is  more  frequent  and  more  contracted ; 
the  coma,  or  drowsiness  is  more  con- 
siderable; and  there  is  frequently  a 
delirium.  Vomiting  also  frequently 
attends,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  the  disease.  In  very  young  in- 
fants, epileptic  fits  are  sometimes  fre- 
quent on  the  first  days  of  the  disease, 
and  sometimes  prove  fatal  before  any 
eruption  appears ; or  they  usher  in  a 
very  confluent  and  putrid  small-pox. 
The  eruption  appears  earlier  on  the 
third  day,  and  sometimes  in  clusters 
like  the  measles. 

When  the  eruption  is  completed, 
the  pimples  are  always  more  nume- 
rous upon  the  face,  and  at  the  same 
time  smaller  and  less  eminent.  Upon 
the  eruption  the  fever  suffers  some 
remission,  but  never  goes  off  entirely ; 
and  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  it 
increases  again,  and  continues  to  be 
considerable  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  disease.  The  vesicles  formed 
on  the  top  of  Jhe  pimples  appear 
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sooner;  and  while  they  increase  in 
breadth,  they  do  not  retain  a circu- 
lar, but  are  every  way  of  an  irre- 
gular figure.  Many  of  them  run  into 
one  another,  insomuch  that  very  often 
the  face  is  covered  with  one  vesicle 
rather  than  with  a number  of  pustules. 

The  vesicles,  as  far  as  they  are 
any  way  separated,  do  not  arise  to 
a spheroidal  or  globular  form,  but  re- 
main flat,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
of  the  face  is  of  an  even  surface.- — 
When  the  pustules  are  in  any  degree 
separated,  they  are  not  bounded  by 
an  inflamed  margin,  but  the  part  of 
the  skin  that  is  free  from  pustules  is 
generally  pale  and  flaccid.  The  li- 
quor in  the  pustules  changes  from  a 
clear  to  an  opaque  or  cloudy  appear- 
ance, and  becomes  whitish  and  brown- 
ish, but  never  acquires  the  yel- 
low colour  and  thick  consistence 
which  appears  in  the  distinct  small- 
pox. The  swelling  of  the  face,  which 
only  sometimes  attends  the  distinct 
small -pox,  always  attends  the  con- 
fluent kind:  it  also  comes  on  more 
early,  and  arises  to  a greater  height, 
but  abates  considerably  on  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  day.  At  this  time  the 
pustules  or  vesicles  break  and  shrivel ; 
pouring  out,  at  the  same  time,  a 
liquor,  which  is  formed  into  brown 
or  black  crusts,  which  do  not  fall 
off  for  a long  time  after.  Those  of 
the  face,  in  falling  off,  leave  the  skin 
subject  to  a desquamation  or  scaling, 
which  generally  produces  pittings. 

On  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
the  pustules  of  the  confluent  small- 
pox are  more  distinct  than  on  the 
face;  but  never  acquire  the  same 
maturity  and  consistence  of  pus,  or 
matter,  as  in  the  distinct  kind.  The 
salivation,  which  only  sometimes  at- 
tends the  distinct  small  pox,  very 
constantly  attends  the  confluent.  In 
infants  a diarrhoea  comes  frequently 
instead  of  a salivation. 

In  this  kind  of  small-pox,  there  is 
often  a very  considerable  putrescency 
of  the  fluids,  as  appears  from  pete- 
chiae,  serous,  or  watery  vesicles,  un- 
der which  the  skin  shews  a disposi- 
tion to  gangrene,  and  form  bloody 
urine,  or  other  haemorrhages;  all  which 
symptoms  frequently  attend  this  dis- 


ease. In  the  confluent  small-pox 
also,  which  had  not  suffered  a remis- 
sion from  the  eruption  to  the  matu- 
ration, at  or  immediately  after  this 
period,  is  frequently  renewed  again 
with  considerable  violence.  This  is 
what  has  been  called  the  secondary 
fever,  and  is  of  various  duration  and 
event. 

In  the  confluent  kind,  the  danger  is 
always  very  considerable ; and  the 
more  violent  and  permanent  the  fever 
is,  the  greater  the  danger,  and  espe- 
cially in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  symptoms  of  putrescency.  When 
the  putrid  disposition  is  very  great, 
the  disease  sometimes  proves  fatal 
before  the  eighth  day;  but  in  most 
cases  death  happens  on  the  eleventh, 
and  sometimes  not  till  the  fourteenth 
or  seventeenth  day.  Though  the 
small-pox  may  not  prove  immediately 
fatal,  the  more  violent  kinds  are  often 
followed  by  a morbid  state  of  the 
body,  sometimes  of  very  dangerous 
event.  These  consequences,  according 
to  Dr.  Cullen,  may  be  imputed  some- 
times to  an  acrid  matter  produced  by 
the  preceding  disease,  and  deposited 
in  different  parts ; and  sometimes  to 
an  inflammatory  diathesis  produced 
and  determ  med  to  particular  parts  of 
the  body. 

Dr.  Buchan  is  of  opinion,  that, 
“ the  pustules,  ns  soon  as  they  come 
to  maturity,  should  be  opened.”  But 
Dr.  Sims,  in  his  Observations  on 
Epidemic  Diseases,  says,  “ Allow  me 
to  remark  on  the  practice  of  those, 
who  recommend  the  pustules  in  the 
face  to  be  opened,  when  at  the 
height,  that  the  contained  matter  be- 
ing thereby  evacuated,  the  face  may 
not  retain  any  disagreeable  marks. — 
In  a favourable  distinct  pock,  this 
caution  seems  superfluous,  there  be- 
ing little  danger  of  its  leaving  any 
deep  impression ; and  in  the  confluent 
malignant  kind,  when  I have  seen  it 
practised,  it  has  always  given  such 
intolerable  smart,  as  must  wound  any 
person  not  deprived  of  humanity 
itself.” 

CAUSES. 

It  is  evident  that  the  small-pox  was 
originally  produced  by  a contagion  ; 
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and  that  this  contagion  is  a ferment 
with  respect  to  the  fluids  of  the  hu- 
man body,  which  assimilates  a great 
part  of  them  to  its  own  nature  ; and 
it  is  probable  that  the  quantity  thus 
assimilated  is,  in  proportion  to  their 
several  bulks,  nearly  the  same  in  dif- 
ferent persons.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  disease  into  Europe,  the 
infection  has  never  been  wholly  ex- 
tinguished. Children  are  most  liable 
to  this  disease ; especially  when  over- 
heated by  running,  wrestling,  &c. 
Adults,  after  a debauch  are  also  very 
apt  to  be  seized  with  the  small- 
pox. 

' REGIMEN. 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  the  small- 
pox appears,  people  are  alanned,  and 
generally  have  recourse  to  medicine, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  life  of  the 
patient ; and  if  convulsions  appear, 
the  alarm  is  still  greater,  as  if  they 
announced  a primary  disease,  instead 
of  being  a symptom,  and  not  an  un- 
favourable one,  of  the  approaching 
eruption ; as  the  fits  usually  go  off 
before  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
small-pox.  Slight  convulsions  are 
supposed  a favourable  symptom,  as 
it  has  been  observed  they  prognos- 
ticate the  distinct  sorts,  and  never  pre- 
cede the  confluent. 

During  the  eruptive  fever,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  kept  cool  and  easy, 
and  allowed  to  drink  freely  of  some 
weak  diluting  liquors ; as  barley  wa- 
ter, balm-tea,  clear  whey,  gruels,  &c. 
Instead  of  being  wholly  confined  to 
his  bed,  he  should  sit  up  as  much 
as  he  is  able,  and  have  his  feet  and 
legs  often  bathed  in  luke-warm  water. 

To  confine  the  patient  too  soon  to 
his  bed  at  this  period,  and  supply  him 
with  abundance  of  warm  cordials  or 
sudorific  medicines  is  doubtless  very 
pernicious.  Whatever  heats  and  in- 
flames the  blood  increases  the  fever, 
and  prematurely  forces  out  the  pus- 
tules ; which  not  only  increases  the 
number  of  pustules,  but  also  tends 
to  make  them  run  into  one  another ; 
such  as  have  been  pushed  out  with 
too  great  violence,  generally  falling  in 
before  they  come  to  maturity. 


A filthy  custom  prevails  among 
the  inferior  classes  of  people,  of  al- 
lowing children  in  the  small-pox  to 
wear  the  same  linen  during  the  w'hole 
period  of  that  loathsome  disease. — 
This  is  perhaps  done  to  prevent  their 
catching  cold,  but  it  is  attended  by 
many  ill  consequences : the  linen,  by 
the  moisture  which  it  absorbs,  be- 
comes hard,  and  frets  the  tender  skin. 
It  also  occasions  an  offensive  smell, 
which  is  pernicious  to  the  patient,  as 
well  as  to  those  about  him. 

Suffering  several  children,  who  have 
the  small-pox,  to  lie  in  the  same  bed, 
has  many  ill  consequences;  they 
should  never  be  even  in  the  same 
chamber,  as  the  perspiration,  the  heat, 
the  smell,  &c.  all  tend  to  augment  the 
fever,  and  heighten  the  distress. 

The  food,  in  the  small-pox,  should 
be  very  light,  and  of  a cooling  nature, 
as  panada,  or  bread  boiled  with  milk 
and  water,  apples  roasted  or  boiled  with 
milk,  or  the  like.  The  drink  may  be 
a mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  milk 
and  water,  clear  sweet  whey,  barley- 
water,  thin  gruel,  &c.  Butter-milk  is 
of  an  opening  and  cleansing  nature, 
and  therefore  a very  proper  drink 
after  the  pox  are  full. 

CURE. 

Little  more  is  necessary,  during  the 
primary  fever,  than  to  keep  the  patient 
cool  and  quiet,  encouraging  him  to 
drink  diluting  liquors,  and  bathe  his 
feet  frequently  in  warm  water.  This 
is  the  safest  course  that  can  be  taken 
with  infants,  but  adults  of  a strong 
constitution  and  plethoric  habit  some- 
times require  bleeding:  a full  pulse, 
a dry  skin,  and  other  symptoms  of 
inflammation,  render  that  operation 
necessary ; but  when  these  symptoms 
are  not  urgent,  it  may  be  safer  to  let 
it  alone.  If  the  body  is  bound,  emol- 
lient clysters  should  be  thrown  in. 

If  a great  nausea  or  inclination  to 
vomit  comes  on,  weak  chamomile  tea 
or  warm  water  should  be  drank,  in 
order  to  cleanse  the  stomach.  At 
the  commencement  of  a fever,  nature 
generally  attempts  a discharge,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  which,  when 
gently  promoted,  greatly  abates  the 
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violence  of  the  disease.  T hough  every 
endeavour  should  be  used,  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c. 
to  prevent  too  great  an  eruption ; yet 
after  the  pustules  have  made  their 
appearance,  the  suppuration  must  be 
promoted  by  diluting  drink  and  light 
food,  and  if  nature  seems  to  flag,  by 
generous  cordials;  good  wine  made 
into  a negus,  with  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  and  sharpened  with 
orange-juice,  currant-jelly,  &c.  is  ex- 
tremely proper.  Wine- whey,  sharp- 
ened as  above,  is  equally  salutary  in 
in  this  case;  but  if  the  patient  should 
be  over-heated  by  any  of  these  things, 
the  eruption  would  be  retarded  instead 
of  being  promoted. 

When  the  rising  of  the  small-pox 
is  prevented,  as  it  often  is,  by  the 
violence  of  the  fever,  a cool  regimen 
should  strictly  be  observed,  and  the 
patient  should  be  kept  lightly  covered 
with  bed-clothes.  When  excessive 
restlessness  prevents  the  rising  and 
filling  of  the  small  *pox,  gentle  opi- 
ates are  necessary;  but  they  ought 
always  to  be  administered  sparingly ; 
a tea-spoonful  of  the  syrup  of  pop- 
pies may  be  given  to  an  infant  every 
five  or  six  hours,  till  it  has  produced 
the  effect  desired.  A table-spoonful 
to  an  adult  will  be  about  enough. 
Should  the  patient  be  troubled  with 
a strangury,  or  suppression  of  urine, 
a tea-spoonful  of  the  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre  may  be  occasionally  mixed  with 
his  drink;  a plentiful  discharge  of 
urine  being  highly  beneficial  in  the 
small-pox. 

When  the  mouth  is  foul,  and  the 
tongue  dry  and  chapped,  it  should  be 
often  washed,  and  the  throat  gargled 
with  water  and  honey,  acidulated 
with  vinegar  or  current-jelly.  Per- 
nicious consequences  ensue  when  a 
patient  has  been  seven  or  eight  days 
without  a stool;  it  will  therefore  be 
proper,  when  the  body  is  costive,  to 
throw  in  an  emollient  clyster  every 
second  or  third  day,  through  the 
course  of  the  disease. 

When  purple,  black,  or  livid  spots 
appear  among  the  small-pox,  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  must  be  immediately  ad- 
ministered in  as  large  doses  as  the 
patient’s  stomach  can  bear.  If  for  a 


child,  two  drachms  of  the  bark  in 
powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces 
of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  sim- 
ple cinnamon-water,  and  two  ounces 
of  the  syrup  of  orange  or  lemon.  It 
may  be  sharpened  with  the  spirits  of 
vitriol,  and  a table- spoonful  adminis- 
tered every  hour.  An  adult  may  take 
at  least  three  or  four  spoonsful  every 
hour,  in  the  same  form.  As  this  is 
an  important  medicine  in  these  cases, 
it  must  be  administered  as  frequently 
as  the  stomach  can  bear  it.  Many 
happy  effects  are  produced  by  the  use 
of  this  medicine ; it  frequently  occa- 
sions the  petetiae  or  purple  spots  to 
disappear,  and  the  small-pox,  which 
had  before  a very  threatening  aspect, 
to  rise  and  fill  with  a laudable  matter. 

In  this  case  also  the  patient’s  drink 
should  be  generous,  as  wine  or  strong 
negus  sharpened  with  the  spirits  of 
vitriol,  lemon-juice,  vinegar,  currant- 
jelly,  &c.  Apples,  roasted  or  boiled, 
preserved  cherries,  plums,  and  other 
acid  fruits  should  be  his  principal  food. 

In  the  lymphatic  or  chrystaline 
small-pox,  where  the  matter  is  thin 
and  not  duly  prepared,  the  bark  and 
acids  are  also  necessary.  The  Peru- 
vian bark  seems  to  possess  a singular 
power  of  assisting  nature  in  preparing 
laudable  pus  or  matter;  and  conse- 
quently must  be  very  beneficial  in 
this  and  other  diseases,  where  the 
crisis  depends  on  a suppuration.  It 
often  happens  that  where  the  small- 
pox were  flat,  containing  in  them 
transparent  matter,  and  where  they 
had  at  first  the  appearance  of  running 
into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian 
bark,  sharpened  as  above,  changes 
the  colour  and  consistence  of  the 
matter,  and  produces  the  most  happy 
effects. 

When  the  eruptions  suddenly  sub- 
side, or  as  it  is  familiarly  expressed, 
strike  in,  before  they  have  arrived  at 
maturity,  the  danger  is  very  great. 
In  this  case  blistering-plasters  must 
be  immediately  applied  to  the  wrists 
and  ancles,  and  the  patient’s  spirits 
supported  with  cordials.  Sometimes 
bleeding,  under  the  direction  of  a 
very  skilful  physician,  has  a surprising 
effect  in  raising  the  pustules  after  they 
have  subsided ; but  this  is  not  to  be 
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attempted  without  the  best  advice  re- 
specting the  propriety  of  it,  or  to 
what  length  the  patient  can  bear  it. 
Sharp  cataplasms,  applied  to  the  feet 
and  hands,  tend  to  promote  the  swell- 
ing of  these  parts,  and  draw  the  hu- 
mours towards  the  extremities. 

The  most  dangerous  period  of  the 
small-pox  is  what  is  called  the  se- 
condary fever ; which  generally  comes 
on  when  the  small-pox  begin  to 
blacken  or  turn  on  the  face.  Most 
of  those  who  fall  victims  to  the  small- 
pox are  carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  often  attempts,  at  the  turn 
of  the  small-pox,  to  relieve  the  pa- 
tient by  loose  stools.  When  this  hap- 
pens to  be  the  case,  her  kind  endea- 
vours should  be  promoted,  and  the 
patient  should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
supported  by  food  and  drink  of  a 
* nourishing  and  cordial  nature. 

If,  when  the  secondary  fever  ap- 
proaches, the  pulse  is  very  quick, 
hard,  and  strong,  the  heat  intense,  and 
the  breathing  laborious,  with  other 
symptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
breast,  the  patient  must  instantly  be 
bled;'  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
taken  to  be  regulated  by  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms,  and  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient.  If,  in  the 
secondary  fever,  the  patient  be  faint- 
ish,  the  pustules  become  suddenly 
pale,  and  there  be  great  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  blistering  plasters  must 
be  applied,  and  the  patient  must  be 
supported  with  generous  cordials.  In 
such  cases  wine,  and  even  spirits,  have 
been  given  with  great  success. 

It  is  generally  found  necessary,  after 
the  cure  of  the  small-pox,  to  purge 
the  patient ; but  if,  during  the  course 
of  the  disease,  the  body  has  been  kept 
open,  or  if  butter-milk  and  other 
opening  drinks  have  been  taken  freely 
after  the  height  of  the  small-pox, 
purging  becomes  less  necessary,  though 
it  should  not  wholly  be  omitted. 

For  infants,  or  very  young  children, 
an  infusion  of  senna  and  prunes,  with 
a little  rhubarb,  and  sweetened  with 
coarse  sugar,  may  be  given  in  small 
quantities  till  it  operates.  A child  of 
the  age  of  five  or  six  years  may  take 
eight  or  ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb  in 
powder  over  night,  and  the  same 


quantity  of  jalap  in  powder  next 
morning.  This  may  be  wrought  off 
with  water-gruel,  and  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  allowing  five  or  six 
days  to  intervene  between  each  dose. 
For  older  children,  and  adults,  the 
dose  should  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  age  and  constitution. 

Parents  often  deceive  themselves 
with  a confidence  that  their  children 
are  exempt  from  danger  of  infection, 
because  they  have  been  in  the  same 
room,  or  even  in  the  same  bed,  with 
those  who  have  had  the  small-pox 
upon  them.  But  lest  too  great  a re- 
liance should  be  placed  on  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  should  prevent  the 
adoption  of  necessary  measures,  it 
should  be  generally  known  that  chil- 
dren, in  early  infancy,  are  not  so  liable 
to  receive  this  disease  as  is  commonly 
imagined : and  that  a child,  who  has 
been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  this 
disease  without  receiving  it,  or  who 
has  even  been  inoculated  without  ef- 
fect, may  in  a little  time  become 
highly  susceptible  of  infection. 


THE  CHICKEN  OR  SWINE 
POX. 


This  is  so  slight  a disease,  and  at- 
tended with  so  little  danger,  as  seldom 
to  require  much  medical  assistance. 
It  would  hardly  merit  any  notice,  if 
it  were  not  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
the  small-pox,  - and  thus  give  occasion 
to  an  opinion  that  a person  might 
have  the  small  -pox  twice  in  his  life ; 
or  it  sometimes  deceives  into  a false 
security  those  who  have  never  had  the 
small-pox,  and  induces  them  to  be- 
lieve they  are  safe,  when  in  reality 
they  are  not. 

The  patient  being  assured  of  his 
future  exemption  from  the  effects  of 
the  contagion  of  the  small-pox,  nei- 
ther avoids  those  situations  in  which 
he  knows  he  may  be  within  the  sphere 
of  its  influence,  nor  does  he  have  re- 
course to  inoculation,  which  would 
either  confirm  the  hopes  he  entertains, 
or  ensure  his  future  security. 

The  patient  suffers  little  throughout 
the  whole  progress  of  this  disease,  ex- 
cept some  languidness  of  strength  and 
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spirits  and  appetite,  all  perhaps  occa- 
sioned by  being  confined  to  his  cham- 
ber. Medicines  are  not  much  want- 
ed in  a disease  attended  with  scarcely 
any  inconvenience,  and  which  in  so 
short  a time  is  certainly  cured  of 
itself. 

The  principal  marks  by  which  the 
chicken-pox  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  small-pox,  are, 

].  The  appearance,  on  the  second 
or  third  day  of  the  eruption,  of  that 
vesicle  or  bladder,  full  of  serum  or 
matter,  upon  the  top  of  the  pock. 

2.  The  crust  which  covers  the  pock 
on  the  fifth  day ; at  which  time  those 
of  the  small-pox  are  not  at  the  height 
of  their  suppuration. 

Foreign  medical  writers  seldom 
mention  the  name  of  this  disease ; and 
the  writers  of  our  own  country  hardly 
ever  mention  any  thing  more  of  it 
than  its  name.  From  the  great  simi- 
litude between  the  two  distempers,  it 
is  probable,  that  instead  of  the  small- 
pox, some  persons  have  been  inocu- 
lated from  the  chicken-pox ; and  that 
the  disease  which  has  succeeded  that 
operation,  has  been  mistaken  for  the 
small-pox  by  hasty  or  inaccurate  ob- 
servers. 

All  that  is  necessary,  in  general,  is 
to  give  two  or  three  purges  after  the 
drying  of  the  pustules. 


THE  MEASLES. 


This  disorder  appeared  in  Europe 
about  the  same  time  as  the  small-pox, 
and  has  great  affinity  to  it : they  both 
came  from  the  East,  and  are  both  in- 
fectious. 

The  measles  is  an  acute  disorder. 
Dr.  Mead  says  it  is  of  the  peripneu- 
monic  or  inflammatory  kind  ; some 
call  it  an  eruptive  fever,  of  a simple 
inflammatory  nature;  others  rank  it 
as  a catarrhal  fever ; Dr.  Morton  says 
that  the  scarlet  fever  is  the  confluent 
measles;  and  Dr.  Watson  observes, 
that  in  the  small-pox  the  eruption  is 
critical,  but  not  in  the  measles;  as 
there  the  eruption  is  merely  sympto- 
matic, it  being  well  known  that  the 
cough,  the  peripneumony,  &c,  are 
not  relieved  by  the  eruption,  but  most 


generally  continue  after  it  is  over; 
and  further  he  observes,  that  it  is  a 
common  notion  that  the  measles  are  a 
good  preparative  for  the  small-pox, 
but  that  the  opinion  is  false  ; and 
that  from  experience  he  observes  it  is 
most  prudent  not  to  inoculate  for  the 
small-pox  until  at  least  six  months  af- 
ter a bad  kind  of  the  measles. 

The  measles  are  most  common  in 
the  spring  season,  and  generally  dis- 
appear in  summer.  This  disease  at- 
tacks persons  of  all  ages,  but  for  the 
most  part  children  are  its  subjects.  In 
large  towns  it  is  more  fatal  than  in 
villages. 

This  disease,  like  the  small-pox, 
proceeds  from  infection,  and  like  that 
aifeets  a person  only  once  during  life. 
The  disease  itself,  when  properly  ma- 
naged, seldom  proves  fatal ; but  its 
consequences  are  often  very  trouble- 
some. 

SYMPTOMS. 

In  some  constitutions  the  measles  give 
notice  of  their  approach  many  days 
before  an  evident  invasion,  by  a small, 
frequent,  and  dry  cough,  without  any 
other  sensible  complaint;  though  more 
frequently  by  a general  uneasiness,  by 
successions  of  shivering  and  heat,  and 
by  a severe  head-ache  in  grown  per- 
sons, a heaviness  in  children,  and  often 
a hoarseness ; and  by  what  more  par- 
ticularly characterizes  this  distemper, 
an  inflammation,  and  a considerable 
heat  in  the  eyes,  attended  with  a swell- 
ing in  the  eyelids,  a defluxion  of  sharp 
tears,  and  so  acute  a sensation  in  the 
eyes  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light ; 
also  by  very  frequent  sneezing,  and  a 
dripping  from  the  nose.  Sooner  or 
later  a fever  manifests  itself,  which 
soon  increases,  a cough  comes  on,  a 
stuffing,  with  a degree  of  anguish,  and 
continual  retching  to  vomit ; violent 
pains  seize  the  loins,  and  sometimes 
a looseness  comes  on,  in  which  case 
the  vomiting  is  less  troublesome.  In 
some  a considerable  sweating  chiefly 
prevails. 

The  symptoms  are  generally  more 
violent  than  in  the  milder  kind  of 
small-pox:  they  usually  increase  to 
the  fourth  day,  at  which  time  little 
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red  spots,  like  flea-bites,  begin  to  ap- 
pear on  the  forehead,  and  other  parts 
of  the  face,  which  being  increased  in 
number  and  size,  run  together  in  clus- 
ters, and  form  large  red  spots  of  dif- 
ferent figures ; on  the  third  day  these 
spots  appear  in  some,  but  in  others 
not  till  the  fifth ; these  red  spots  are 
composed  of  small  red  pimples,  seated 
near  each  other,  and  rising  a little 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
so  that  they  may  be  felt  upon  pressing 
them  lightly  with  the  finger ; though 
they  can  hardly  be  seen.  Many  of 
these  spots  soon  joining,  form  red 
streaks  or  suffusions,  larger  or  smaller, 
which  inflame  the  skin,  and  produce 
a swelling  of  the  face,  whence  the 
eyes  are  sometimes  closed ; each  spot 
or  suffusion  is  elevated  a little  above 
the  face,  but  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  this  elevation  is  not  per- 
ceptible, except  by  the  roughness  of 
the  skin : this  eruption,  first  appear- 
ing in  the  face,  is  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  breast,  back,  arms, 
thighs,  and  legs;  and  generally  spreads 
plentifully  over  the  breast  and  back, 
and  sometimes  red  effusions  are  seen 
on  the  breast  before  any  thing  ap- 
pears on  the  face. 

The  eruption  in  the  measles  is  not 
followed  by  so  sensible  an  abatement 
of  the  symptoms  as  in  the  small-pox ; 
the  retching  and  vomiting  indeed 

1 totally  abate,  but  the  cough,  fever, 
head-ache,  &c.  grow  more  violent ; 
the  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  weak- 
i ness  of  and  defluxion  upon  the  eyes ; 

I the  constant  - drowsiness,  and  loss  of 
appetite,  persist  in  their  former  state. 

! Sometimes  a bilious  vomiting  is  ob- 
i served  a day  or  two  after  the  erup- 
j tion,  which  relieves  considerably. — 
j Sometimes  the  patient  is  relieved  by 
i a copious  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
nose,  which  greatly  relieves  the  com- 
. plaints  in  the  head,  eyes,  and  throat. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after 
the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
the  redness  diminishes,  the  spots  dry 
up  and  fall  off  in  branny  scales,  and 
the  forehead  and  face  grow  rough; 
but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
I the  spots  appear  very  large  and  red ; 

; in  about  another  day,  or  sooner  or 
i later  according  to  the  malignity  of 
VOL,  n. 


the  symptoms  attending,  all  spots  are 
vanished  from  the  face,  and  but  few 
remain  elsewhere ; the  face  and  limbs, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  body,  has 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
bran  sprinkled  over  them ; but  this 
branny  appearance  is  not  attendant  in 
some  seasons. 

On  the  ninth  day  from  the  begin- 
ning, when  the  progress  has  been 
speedy,  and  the  eleventh  when  it  has 
been  slow,  no  trace  of  redness  is  to 
be  found,  and  the  surface  of  the  skin 
soon  resumes  its  usual  appearance. 
At  the  going  off  of  the  spots  the 
defluxion  of  the  eyes  increases,  the 
fever  and  difficulty  of  breathing  in- 
crease, the  cough  becomes  more  trou- 
blesome from  the  defluxion  on  the 
lungs,  so  that  the  patient  can  get  no 
rest  in  the  dayi  and  very  little  in  the 
night : this  bad  symptom  is  worse 
after  too  heating  a regimen,  and  when 
the  medicines  have  been  too  warm- 
ing, which  are  often  employed  to 
promote  the  eruptions;  from  these 
circumstances  arise  an  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  which  destroys  a great 
number  of  patients. 

The  bad  symptoms  are  often  fol- 
lowed by  a looseness,  which  imme- 
diately succeeds  the  disease,  and  con- 
tinues several  weeks  after  all  other 
symptoms  are  quite  removed.  The 
looseness  is  often  fatal.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  after  a hot  regimen  the 
eruptions  turn  livid,  and  then  black ; 
but  this  happens  only  in  grown  per- 
sons, and  unless  due  bleeding  and 
cooling  antiseptics  prevent,  it  is 
fatal. 

If  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  or 
immediately  after  it,  some  considera- 
ble evacuation,  such  as  the  vomiting 
of  bilious  matter,  a bilious  looseness, 
a considerable  discharge  by  urine,  or 
plentiful  sweating  comes  on,  the  pa- 
tient recovers  soon  after  the  spots  dis- 
appear from  the  skin ; but  sometimes, 
for  want  of  these  evacuations,  the 
venom  of  the  disease  is  not  duly  ex- 
pelled, but  is  translated  to  the  lungs, 
occasioning  inflammation  there,  with 
a fever,  anguish,  cough,  or  other 
symptoms,  and  with  them  no  small 
danger  of  life.  This  outrage  is  usu- 
ally less  vehement  than  what  attends 
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the  measles,  but  it  proves  tedious  and 
chronical,  and  the  cough  resembles 
the  hooping  cough : but  when  a cool 
regimen  hath  been  used,  these  conse- 
quences are  rare. 

The  measles,  in  their  dangerous 
state,  may  be  considered  as  a perip- 
neumonia. The  favourable  symptoms 
are,  a moderate  looseness,  a pioist 
skin,  and  a plentiful  discharge  of 
urine.  If  the  pain  in  the  head,  which 
attends  in  the  beginning,  continues 
through  the  various  stages,  it  gene- 
rally leaves  some  bad  complaint,  and 
not  unfrequently  a gutta  serena. — 
When  the  measles  are  over,  if  a cough 
and  hoarseness  remain,  a consumption 
is  likely  to  follow.  The  dangerous 
symptoms  are,  a sudden  disappearance 
of  the  spots,  a delirium,  great  loss  of 
strength,  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
restlessness,  violent  vomiting,  a conti- 
nual cough,  profuse  sweats,  convul- 
sions, a difficulty  of  swallowing,  the 
spots  turning  pale  or  livid. 

REGIMEN. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  small-pox, 
the  cool  regimen  is  necessary;  the 
food  light,  and  the  drink  diluting: 
acids,  however,  are  not  so  proper  in 
the  measles  as  in  the  small- pox,  as 
they  tend  to  provoke  the  cough. — * 
Small  beer,  though  proper  in  the 
small-pox,  is  improper  in  the  mea- 
sles. The  most  suitable  liquors  are 
decoctions  of  liquorice,  with  marsh- 
mallow roots  and  sarsaparilla,  infu- 
sions of  linseed,  or  of  the  flowers  of 
elder,  barley-water,  balm- tea,  clari- 
fied whey,  and  the  like.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  costive,  these  may  be  sea- 
soned with  honey ; or  if  that  should 
not  agree  with  the  stomach,  a little 
manna  may  occasionally  be  added. 

CURE. 

This  being  an  inflammatory  disease, 
without  any  critical  discharge  of  mat- 
ter, as  in  the  small-pox,  bleeding  is 
generally  necessary ; especially  when 
the  fever  runs  high,  with  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  great  oppression  of 
the  breast. 

Bleeding  seldom  fails  to  be  a first 


step  towards  relief  in  this  disorder. 
If  the  symptoms  indeed  are  very  mild, 
this  operation  is  not  necessary ; but 
if  the  heat  is  considerable,  the  breath- 
ing much  affected,  or  the  breast 
seems  oppressed,  blood  must  imme- 
diately be  taken  away,  and  bleeding 
may  be  repeated  at  any  time  of  the 
disease,  if  the  pulse  is  hard,  and 
other  symptoms  seem  to  require  it. 
When  symptoms  are  violent,  there  is 
danger  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs ; therefore,  whether  the  erup- 
tions have  already  appeared,  are  al- 
ready out,  or  on  the  decline,  the 
lancet  must  not  be  spared.  This 
remedy  may  be  employed  at  any 
time  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  or 
after  the  ordinary  course  of  it  is 
finished.  It  is  to  be  employed  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms  of  fever  and  cough, 
and  generally  may  be  employed  very 
freely. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  often  in 
luke-warm  water,  not  only  tends  to 
abate  the  violence  of  the  fever,  but 
to  promote  the  eruption.  Vomiting 
frequently  relieves  the  patient : when 
there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  should 
be  promoted  by  drinking  luke-warm 
water,  or  weak  chamomile-tea. 

The  cough  and  hoarseness,  with 
dryness  of  the  throat  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  are  best  relieved  by 
causing  the  patient  to  hold  his  head 
♦ over  the  steam  of  warm  water,  and 
draw  the  steam  into  his  lungs.  The 
dry  cough  may  be  alleviated  by  the 
large  use  of  demulcent  pectorals,  mu- 
cilaginous, oily,  or  sweet.  For  mo- 
derating and  quieting  the  cough  in 
this  disease,  opiates  certainly  prove 
the  most  effectual  means,  whenever 
they  can  be  safely  employed.  For 
children,  the  syrup  of  poppies  is  suf- 
ficient : a tea-spoonful  or  two  may 
be  occasionally  given,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient  or  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms. 

The  bark  is  of  singular  advantage 
in  this  disease ; and  after  bleeding 
and  rendering  the  bowels  soluble,  its 
use  may  be  begun  the  first  days  of 
the  disease ; it  much  relieves  the 
hoarseness,  cough,  and  many  other 
symptoms.  If  purple  or  livid  spots 
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appear,  the  bark,  with  vitriolic,  or 
any  of  the  dulcified  mineral  acids, 
will  be  absolutely  necessary.  Dr. 
Cameron  observes,  that  the  coming 
on  of  bad  symptoms,  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  measles,  is  owing 
to  the  retrocession  of  the  morbid  acri- 
mony ; and  that  they  may  be  pre- 
vented by  giving  small  doses  of  the 
bark  in  substance,  with  a little  watery 
extract  of  myrrh  in  cinnamon-water  ; 
thus,  he  says,  the  fever  and  cough 
will  cease  on  the  seventh  day,  but 
the  effervescence  continues  on  the  face 
till  the  twelfth,  because  the  bark  pre- 
vents the  retrocession  of  the  morbid 
matter. 

If  the  fever  should  assume  new 
vigour,  at  the  turn  of  the  disease, 
and  there  appears  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion, the  patient  should  be  bled  ac- 
cording to  his  strength,  and  blister- 
ing-plasters should  be  applied  to  pre- 
vent the  load  from,  being  thrown  upon 
the  lungs,  where,  if  an  inflammation 
should  fix  itself,  the  patient  would  be 
in  imminent  danger. 

A looseness  coming  on  in  the  be- 
ginning, or  any  other  period  of  this 
disease,  is  useful  if  it  is  moderate; 
but  if  it  seems  to  affect  the  strength 
of  the  patient,  it  must  not  totally  be 
neglected,  nor  yet  checked  very  sud- 
denly ; bleeding  is  generally  neces- 
sary in  this  case,  and  small  doses  of 
rhubarb  may  be  given  with  saffron 
and  the  testaceous  powders. 

If  the  measles  suddenly  disappear, 
pursue  the  same  method  which  we 
have  recommended  when  the  small- 
pox recede.  The  patient  must  be 
supported  with  wine  and  cordials. — 
Blistering-plasters  must  be  applied  to 
the  legs  and  arms,  and  the  body  be 
rubbed  all  over  with  warm  flannel. 
Warm  poultices  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  the  measles  are  gone  off, 
gentle  purging  should  be  repeated,  or 
perspiration  must  be  kept  up  for  some 
days. 

If  a violent  looseness  succeeds  the 
measles,  check  it  by  taking  for  some 
days  a gentle  dose  of  rhubarb  in  the 
morning,  and  an  opiate  over-night.  If 
these  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  sel- 
dom fails  to  have  that  effect. 


If  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  other  symptoms  of  a con- 
sumption, remain  after  the  measles, 
take  from  the  patient  small  quantities 
of  blood  at  proper  intervals,  as  his 
strength  and  constitution  will  permit. 
He  should  remove  to  a free  air,  drink 
asses’  milk,  and  ride  daily  on  horse- 
back ; and  he  should  confine  himself 
to  a milk  diet  and  vegetables.  A 
warmer  climate,  if  these  should  not 
succeed,  will  be  necessary. 

Patients  recovering  from  the  mea- 
sles should  be  particular  in  observing 
a proper  regimen.  Their  food,  for 
some  time,  should  be  light,  and  taken 
in  small  quantities,  and  their  drink 
diluting  and  rather  opening,  as  whey, 
butter-milk,  and  such  like.  They 
must  not  expose  themselves  too  soon 
to  the  cold  air,  lest  a catarrh,  an 
asthma,  or  a consumption  of  the  lungs 
should  be  the  consequence. 

Those  who  die  of  the  measles,  are 
usually  taken  off  on  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day  by  a suffocation,  or  by  an 
inflammation  in  the  lungs.  Some, 
when  the  disease  is  ended,  have  a 
looseness,  which  continues  for  several 
weeks,  and  brings  on  a mortal  tabes 
or  consumption ; and  others  have  a 
slow  fever,  with  an  atrophy,  and  a 
swelling  of  the  belly,  which  are 
fatal. 

The  measles  may  be  inoculated  by 
means  of  the  hot  sharp  rheum  which 
distills  from  the  eyes,  or  from  the 
blood,  or  by  means  of  flannels  placed 
under  the  arm-pits,  where  the  efflu- 
via may  be  imbibed,  and  this  ap- 
plied where  a small  puncture  is  made. 
Tissot  assures  us,  that  he  practised 
the  inoculation  of  the  measles  for 
twelve  years,  and  the  more  he  ino- 
culated, the  more  he  saw  reason  for 
encouraging  others  to  do  the  same. 
Dr.  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  proposed, 
by  inoculating  the  measles,  to  prevent 
its  mortality,  to  prevent  the  cough, 
and  to  prevent  the  disorders  which 
in  the  natural  way  are  consequents  of 
this  disease;  and  his  experience  mani- 
fests the  advantage  of  inoculating  the 
measles,  to  exceed  even  those  which 
are  observed  from  inoculating  the 
small-pox. 
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THE  PASSIONS. 


The  passions  of  the  mind  have  great 
influence  in  the  cause  and  cure  of  the 
diseases  of  the  body;  there  is  a re- 
ciprocal influence  and  connection  be- 
tween the  mental  and  corporeal  parts, 
that  whatever  injures  the  one,  disor- 
ders the  other,  and  whatever  is  benefi- 
cial to  the  one,  is  also  beneficial  to  the 
other, 

ANGER. 

Anger  is  a violent  passion  of  the 
mind,  consisting  of  a propensity  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  author  of  some 
real  or  supposed  injury  done  the  of- 
fended party.  Anger  is  either  deli- 
berative or  instinctive;  and  the  latter 
kind  is  rash  and  ungovernable,  be- 
cause it  operates  blindly,  without 
affording  time  for  deliberation  or  fore- 
sight. Bishop  Butler  very  justly  ob- 
serves, that  anger  is  far  from  being  a 
selfish  passion,  since  it  is  naturally  ex- 
cited by  injuries  offered  to  others  as 
well  as  to  ourselves ; and  was  designed 
by  the  Author  of  nature,  not  only  to 
excite  us  to  act  vigorously  in  defend- 
ing ourselves  from  evil,  but  to  interest 
us  in  the  defence  or  rescue  of  the  in- 
jured and  helpless,  and  to  raise  us 
above  the  fear  of  the  haughty  op- 
pressor. 

Anger  produces  a violent  stricture 
in  the  nervous  and  muscular  parts, 
and  for  a time  increases  the  tone  of 
all  the  fibres;  and  sometimes  the 
stricture  on  the  gall-ducts  or  passages 
is  such,  that  a jaundice  is  the  conse- 
quence. Anger  also  produces  hae- 
morrhages or  bleeding  from  the  nose, 
the  lungs,  or  the  haemorrhoidal  ves- 
sels, particularly  in  those  who  are  ex- 
posed to  these  evacuations. 

During  the  fit  of  anger,  or  its  im- 
mediate effects,  carefully  avoid  emetics 
and  purges,  though,  if  in  consequence 
of  anger,  much  bile  is  thrown  into  the 
duodenum,  as  soon  as  the  patient  is 
composed,  a little  rhubarb,  with  nitre, 
may  be  given,  to  determine  it  down- 
wards, and  abate  its  acrimony. 

Anger  ruffles  the  mind,  distorts  the 
countenance,  makes  the  blood  circu- 
late too  rapidly,  and  destroys  the 


whole  vital  and  animal  functions.  It 
often  produces  fevers,  and  other  acute 
diseases,  and  sometimes  sudden  death. 
Anger  is  extremely  pernicious  to  the 
delicate,  and  those  of  weak  nerves. 
Resentment,  which  may  properly  be 
said  to  be  bred  of  anger,  preys  upon 
the  mind,  and  occasions  the  most  ob- 
stinate chronical  disorders.  Forgiving 
injuries  promotes  the  peace  of  society, 
and  greatly  conduces  to  our  health, 
ease,  and  felicity.  All  violent  .gusts 
of  anger  should  be  avoided  as  the 
most  deadly  poison. 

Add  to  this,  the  indecency  of  ex- 
travagant anger;  how  it  renders  us, 
while  it  continues,  the  scorn  and  sport 
of  all  about  us,  of  which  it  leaves  us, 
when  it  ceases,  sensible  and  ashamed  ; 
the  inconveniences,  and  irretrievable 
misconduct  into  which  it  has  some- 
times betrayed  us ; the  friendships  it 
has  lost  us;  the  distresses  and  embar- 
rassments in  which  we  have  been  in- 
volved by  it ; and  the  sore  repentance 
which  it  frequently  occasions. 

Attend  to  the  precept,  “ Be  ye 
angry,  and  sin  not.”  It  becomes  sin- 
ful, however,  and  contradicts  the  rule 
in  Scripture,  when  it  is  conceived  upon 
slight  and  inadequate  provocations, 
and  when  it  continues  long.  It  is 
then  contrary  to  the  amiable  spirit  of 
charity,  which  “ suffereth  long,  and  is 
not  easily  provoked.”  Hence  these 
other  precepts,  “ Let  every  man  be 
slow  to  anger ;”  and  “ let  not  the  sun 
go  down  upon  your  wrath.” 

These  precepts,  and  all  reasoning 
indeed  upon  the  subject,  suppose  the 
passion  of  anger  to  be  within  our 
power  ; and  this  power  consists  not  so 
much  in  any  faculty  we  have  of  ap- 
peasing our  wrath  at  the  time,  as  in  so 
regulating  our  minds  by  habits  of  just 
reflection,  as  to  be  less  irritated  by 
impressions  of  injury,  and  to  be  sooner 
pacified. 

Those  who  value  health  should  en- 
deavour at  all  times  to  preserve  calm- 
ness and  serenity  of  mind.  A tranquil 
disposition  is  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
To  forgive  injuries  not  only  preserves 
us  from  the  ferocious  passion  of  anger, 
and  its  shocking  effects  upon  the  hu- 
man frame,  but  renders  us,  in  some 
degree,  candidates  for  a better  life. 
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GRIEF. 

The  influence  of  this  passion  on  the 
body  is  very  great,  so  as  often  to  de- 
stroy all  appetite  and  desire  of  meat, 
either  by  inspiring  the  object  with  a 
disrelish  for  life,  or  by  a mechanieal 
instinct ; because  food  taken  at  such  a 
time  makes  but  bad  nourishment,  fit- 
ter to  corrupt  the  blood  than  to  pro- 
long life ; on  which  account  it  is 
assigned  as  a physical  cause  for  the 
fasting  practised  among  the  heathens. 

Grief  diminishes  the  bodily  strength 
in  general,  and  particularly  the  force 
of  the  heart  and  circulation ; as  ap- 
pears by  the  frequent  sighs,  and  deep 
respirations  that  attend  it,  which  seem 
to  be  necessary  exertions  in  order  to 
promote  the  passage  of  blood  through 
the  lungs.  It  diminishes  perspira- 
tion, obstructs  the  menstrual  discharge, 
produces  paleness  of  the  skin,  and 
scirrhus  of  the  glandular  parts.  It 
aggravates  the  scurvy,  and  the  malig- 
nity of  putrid  and  contagious  dis- 
tempers, and  renders  people  more 
apt  to  receive  the  infection  of  them. 
When  it  comes  on  suddenly,  and  in  a 
great  degree,  it  causes  a palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  renders  the  pulse  irre- 
gular. Blindness,  gangrene,  and  sud- 
den death,  have  followed  the  excess  of 
this  passion.  Its  effects  of  changing 
the  colour  of  the  hair  are  well  known. 
This  passion  has  been  found  to  lessen 
perspiration  and  urine. 

Grief,  when  it  sinks  deep  into  the 
mind,  often  changes  into  a profound 
melancholy,  preys  upon  the  spirits, 
and  wastes  the  constitution.  The  loss 
of  our  dearest  relatives  and  friends 
cannot  but  create  sorrow,  and  demand 
a sigh  from  the  most  obdurate  bosom, 
but  it  would  be  highly  criminal  to  in- 
dulge excessive  grief,  or  to  suffer  it  to 
be  of  long  continuance.  Many  per- 
sons indeed  make  a merit  of  indulging 
sorrow,  and  think  they  are  but  doing 
justice  to  a deceased  friend,  when  they 
peremptorily  refuse  all  comfort  and 
consolation;  not  considering  that  in 
so  doing,  they  shew  a disapprobation 
of  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  by  act- 
ing inconsistently  with  reason,  re- 
ligion, and  common  sense. 

Grief,  indulged  to  excess,  hurls  all 


the  functions  of  the  body:  the  de- 
jected  cannot  enjoy  health.  Those 
who  would  wish  for  long  life,  must 
be  cheerful,  pleasant,  and  good-hu- 
moured. The  afflicted  should  mingle 
in  the  amusements  and  offices  of  life, 
and  turn  the  attention  frequently  to 
new  objects.  To  sit  down  and  brood 
over  our  calamities,  is  both  cowardly 
and  immoral,  we  should  endeavour  to 
be  contented  with  the  lot  assigned  to  us. 
Indolence  nourishes  grief;  therefore 
we  ought,  under  the  severest  trials,  to 
discharge  with  double  diligence  the 
functions  of  our  station,  and  associate 
with  friends  who  are  disposed  rather 
to  be  merry  than  sorrowful.  Inno- 
cent amusements  help  to  dispel  the 
gloom  which  misfortunes  cast  over  us. 

Grief  relaxes  the  solids,  slackens  the 
motions  of  the  fluids,  and  destroys 
the  health;  it  particularly  weakens 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  occasions 
flatulence,  and  every  symptom  of 
weakness.  Opiates,  if  not  given  in 
large  doses,  are  good  cordials  in  this 
case.  This  destructive  passion  may 
in  general  be  conquered  at  the  be- 
ginning; but  when  it  has  gained 
strength,  you  may  in  vain  attempt  to 
remove  it. 

Affliction  is  not  in  itself  a disease, 
but  it  produces  many ; for  whatever 
excites  envy,  anger,  or  hatred,  pro- 
duces diseases  from  tense  fibres;  as, 
whatever  excites  fear,  grief,  joy,  or 
delight,  begets  diseases  from  relaxa- 
tion. Many  chronical  diseases  spring 
from  affliction. 

THE  OTHER  PASSIONS. 

The  due  regulation  of  the  passions 
contributes  much  to  health  and  longe- 
vity. The  animating  passions,  such 
as  joy,  hope,  love,  &c.  when  kept 
within  proper  bounds,  gently  excite 
the  nervous  influence,  promote  an 
equable  circulation,  and  are  highly 
conducive  to  health;  while  the  de- 
pressing affections,  such  as  fear,  grief, 
and  despair,  produce  the  contrary  ef- 
fect, and  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
most  formidable  diseases. 
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PERSPIRATION,  OR  SWEATING. 


Perspiration  is  the  evacuation  of 
the  superfluous  juices  of  the  body, 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  When 
this  evacuation  is  copious  enough  to 
be  perceived  by  the  senses,  as  in 
sweat,  it  is  called  sensible  perspira- 
tion; where  it  escapes  the  notice  of 
the  senses,  as  is  the  case  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  body,  it  is  called 
insensible  perspiration.  1'he  word 
perspiration,  used  simply,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  insensible  perspiration. 
The  vessels  through  which  the  per- 
spiration is  to  be  performed  lie  ob- 
liquely open  under  the  scales  of  the 
cuticle  or  scarf-skin. 

The  most  considerable  of  these 
pores  are  the  orifices  of  the  ducts 
arising  from  the  small  glands ; through 
these  vessels  there  is  continually  tran- 
suding or  passing  a subtile  humour 
from  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
throughout  the  whole  expanse  of  the 
skin.  The  matter  evacuated  this  way 
is  found,  by  certain  experience,  to  be 
more  than  equal  to  that  evacuated  all 
the  other  ways ; that  is,  by  stool, 
urine,  &c.  M.  Dodart,  from  a num- 
ber of  experiments  made  for  thirty- 
three  years  successively,  assures  us, 
that  we  perspire  much  more  in  youth 
than  in  age.  In  some  persons  the 
perspiration  is  so  copious,  that  they 
void  very  little  of  the  coarser  excre- 
ments, though  they  eat  very  heartily. 

The  benefits  of  insensible  perspira- 
tion are  so  great,  that  without  it, 
Borelli  says,  animal  life  could  not  be 
preserved.  The  general  cause  of  per- 
spiration is  the  circulation  and  heat 
of  the  blood.  The  great  subtlety, 
equability,  and  plenty  of  matter  thus 
perspired,  its  increase  after  sleep,  &c. 
constitute  the  grand  symptoms  of  a 
perfect  state  of  health,  and  the  chief 
means  of  preserving  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  departing  from  these  is  the 
first  sure  sign,  and  perhaps  the  ori- 
ginal cause,  of  diseases. 

Perspiration  is  performed,  preserved, 
and  increased,  by  the  viscera,  vessels, 
and  fibres ; by  motion  or  exercise,  as 
far  as  the  first  appearance  of  sweat; 
by  sleep  of  seven  or  eight  hours,  (the 
body  well  covered,  yet  not  loaded 


with  bed-clothes;)  cheerfulness;  light, 
fermented,  yet  solid  food,  not  fat ; pure, 
not  heavy  air,  &c.  The  contraries  of 
all  these,  as  also  the  increase  of  the 
other  excretions,  diminish,  prevent, 
and  deprave  it.  Hence  we  see  the 
cause,  effect,  &c.  of  this  perspirable 
matter,  its  use  in  preserving  the  parts 
soft  and  flexible,  and  in  supplying 
what  is  lost;  but  chiefly  in  preserving 
the  nervous  papillae  moist,  fresh,  lively, 
and  fit  to  be  affected  by  objects,  and 
to  transmit  their  impressions. 

Perspiration  is  also  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  the  animal  economy,  for 
purifying  the  mass  of  blood,  and  dis- 
charging it  of  a number  of  useless  hete- 
rogeneous particles,  which  might  cor- 
rupt it. 

Hence  it  is,  that  upon  a stoppage 
of  the  usual  perspiration  there  arise 
so  many  indispositions,  particularly 
fevers,  agues,  rheums,  &c.  Too  much 
perspiration  sometimes  occasions  weak- 
ness, swoonings,  and  sudden  death; 
too  little,  or  none  at  all,  occasions  the 
capillary  vessels  to  dry,  wither,  and 
perish.  Hence  also  the  larger  emunc- 
tories  come  to  be  obstructed;  hence 
the  circulation  is  disturbed,  and  sharp 
humours  retained;  and  hence  pu- 
tridity, crudity,  fevers,  inflammations, 
and  abscesses  or  imposthumes. 

“ Perspiration,”  says  Dr.  Bryan 
Robinson,  “ is  influenced  by  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind : thus  anger  and  joy 
increase,  and  fear  and  sadness  lessen, 
both  perspiration  and  urine.”  Anger 
causes  a strong  motion  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  heart,  and  thereby 
quickens  the  contraction  and  exten- 
sion of  the  blood-vessels  and  separat- 
ing ducts,  and  consequently  increases 
the  discharges  of  perspiration  and 
urine ; and  that  more  or  less,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  or  continuance 
of  the  passion.  In  the  passions  of 
fear  and  sorrow,  perspiration  and 
urine  are  lessened  by  the  depression 
of  the  activity  of  the  soul  under  those 
passions. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  per- 
spiration of  animal  bodies,  in  a health- 
ful state,  has  the  same  effect  upon  air 
that  breathing  has,  by  rendering  it 
noxious.  This  is  an  opinion  which 
Dr.  lngenhousz  has  deduced  from  some 
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experiments.  And  Dr.  Macbride,  in 
his  Essays,  informs  us,  that  having 
collected  about  two  drachms  of  sweat, 
and  mixed  it  with  six  drachms  of 
lime-water,  he  found  that  the  mixture 
immediately  became  turbid  or  muddy, 
and  in  a short  time  deposited  a light 
sediment,  like  that  afforded  in  similar 
circumstances  by  urine,  and  which 
effervesced  or  fermented  as  violently 
when  spirit  of  vitriol  was  added.-— 
Whence  he  concludes,  that  air  is 
thrown  off  from  the  fluids  by  per- 
spiration as  well  as  by  urine.  But 
Dr.  Priestley,  observing  that  there  is 
nothing  that  we  know  of  in  the  hu- 
man frame  which  would  lead  any 
person  to  suspect  that  air  ever  issues 
from  the  skin,  from  various  experi- 
ments maintains,  that  perspirable  mat- 
ter has  no  such  effect  upon  the  air, 
leaving  it  as  wholesome  and  as  fit 
for  respiration  as  ever,  as  he  concludes 
from  the  test  of  nitrous  air.  Hence 
he  infers,  that  it  is  only  respiration, 
and  not  the  perspiration  of  the  body, 
that  injures  common  air. 

“ The  sweat,”  says  Dr.  Fordyce, 
**  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging 
from  the  small  quantity  that  Can  be 
collected,  contains  nearly  the  same 
substances  as  the  urine;  only  that 
instead  of  the  essential  oil  of  the 
urinary  passages,  it  is  mixed  with  the 
sebaceous  matter  of  the  skin,  which 
gives  it  a degree  of  whiteness,  and  a 
smell  different  from  that  of  the  urine.” 

The  want  of  due  attention  to  the 
causes  of  obstructed  perspiration  has 
frequently  occasioned  the  loss  of  very 
valuable  lives.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon causes  is  catching  cold;  wet 
clothes  are  particularly  dangerous ; 
wet  feet  often  occasion  violent  dis- 
eases; damp  beds  are  to  be  dreaded 
and  avoided;  damp  houses  are  pro- 
ductive of  bad  consequences;  by  sud- 
den transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  per- 
spiration is  frequently  obstructed  ; 
drinking  freely  of  cold  water  or  small 
liquor  when  a person  is  heated,  is 
highly  dangerous;  drinking  hot  li- 
quors in  a warm  room,  and  going 
immediately  into  the  cold  air,  is  al- 
most equally  so. 


OF  URINE. 


The  urine,  in  the  common  state  of 
the  body  is  a transparent  brownish 
fluid,  which,  upon  cooling,  has  a mp- 
cilaginous  matter  separated,  capable 
of  being  re-dissolved  in  heat,  which 
is  called  the  separating  mucilage.  In 
health,  this  separating  mucilage  is  ge- 
nerally in  such  quantity  as  to  remain 
suspended  in  the  urine  after  its  sepa- 
ration, forming  what  has  been  called 
the  cloud.  It  is  sometimes  totally  ab- 
sent in  health,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently in  disease ; sometimes  it  is  in 
a quantity  sufficient  to  carry  the  cloud 
to  the  bottom,  and  form  a mucous  se- 
diment ; and  sometimes  it  falls  down 
in  a flaky  powder,  and  forms  a se- 
diment, which  is  commonly  of  a 
brick-colour,  and  sometimes  white.-— 
The  sediment  often  takes  place  on  the 
going  off  of  acute  diseases;  but  it 
also  happens  in  health,  and  while 
diseases  subsist  in  their  full  force,  par- 
ticularly when  they  affect  the  urinary 
passages,  or  parts  which  are  near 
them. 

Many  diseases  are  prevented  and 
cured  by  a free  discharge  of  urine, 
and  therefore  it  ought,  by  all  means, 
to  be  promoted;  and  whatever  may 
have  a tendency  to  obstruct  it  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  The  secretion 
and  discharge  of  urine  are  lessened  by 
a sedentary  life ; by  sleeping  on  beds 
wftich  are  too  soft  and  warm ; by 
eating  food  of  a dry  and  heating 
nature;  and  drinking  liquors  of  an 
astringent  quality,  as  red  port,  &c. 
Those  who  imagine  their  urine  is  in 
too  small  a quantity,  or  who  have 
any  symptoms  of  the  gravel,  should 
avoid  whatever  may  contribute  to 
lessen  the  quantity  of  their  urine,  and 
have  recourse  to  such  things  as  pro- 
mote that  salutary  discharge;  such 
as  water  drank  plentifully;  white  wine 
drank  in  the  morning;  alkali  salts 
of  all  kinds;  sea-salt,  nitre,  borax, 
alum,  tartar,  sal  ammoniac,  whey, 
sour  milk,  lemon-juice,  &c. 

Aqueous  or  watery  liquors  are  ge- 
nerally diuretic,  especially  if  mixed 
w'ith  salt,  and  drank  cold.  Fer- 
mented liquors  are  the  least  diuretic 
of  all;  and  less  so,  as  they  are  the 
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fatter.  Sharp,  thin,  sour  wines,  rhe- 
nish,  &e.  as  also  acid  spirit  of  vine- 
gar, salt,  sulphur,  vitriol,  &c.  aspa- 
ragus, bitter  almonds,  smallage,  eryn- 
gium,  sassafras,  See.  are  all  diuretics. 

If  the  urine  be  too  long  retained, 
it  is  not  only  resorbed,  or  taken  up 
again  into  the  mass  of  fluids,  but 
by  stagnating  in  the  bladder,  it  be- 
comes thicker,  the  more  watery  parts 
flying  off,  and  those  which  are  gross 
and  earthy  remaining  behind.  Hence 
the  stone  and  gravel  are  generated 
and  promoted.  A false  delicacy  has 
occasioned  many  incurable  disorders ; 
many  lives  have  been  lost  among  the 
fair  sex  especially,  by  retaining  their 
urine  too  long.  When  the  bladder 
is  too  much  distended,  it  sometimes 
wholly  loses  its  power  of  action,  and 
cannot  retain  or  expel  the  urine  pro- 
perly. Delicacy  is  highly  commend- 
able, but  it  should  not  be  carried  too 
far : the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
French  females,  concerning  these  mat- 
ters, though  too  gross  to  be  imitated, 
ought  certainly  to  cure  us  of  being 
delicate  to  excess.  Often  have  we 
seen,  with  amazement  and  concern, 
a blushing  female  stealing  into  the 
temple  dedicated  to  Cloacina,  and 
return  with  as  much  apparent  guilt 
in  her  countenance,  as  if  she  had 
committed  a theft,  or  a crime  of 
greater  magnitude. — This  is  too  much! 


OF  AGUES,  OR  INTERMITTING 
FEVERS. 


Of  agues,  or  intermittent  fevers,  there 
are  three  species, — the  tertian,  or  third 
day  fever ; the  quartan,  or  fourth  day 
fever  5 and  the  quotidian,  or  daily 
fever. 

The  intermitting  fever  is  that  which 
ceases  and  returns  alternately,  at  stated 
periods,  and  is  also  called  an  ague. 

In  intermittent  fevers,  the  disease 
is  more  apt  to  recur  at  the  end  of 
forty-eight  hours  from  the  beginning 
of  the  former  period,  than  at  any 
other  interval ; such  are  called  “ ter- 
tians;” next  to  this,  it  is  more  apt 
to  recur  at  twenty-four  hours,  when 
they  are  called  “ quotidians;”  or  at 


seventy-two  hours,  when  they  are 
called  “ quartans ;”  but  there  are  in- 
stances of  their  recurring  at  all  other 
intervals. 

CAUSES. 

The  genuine  tertian,  or  third  day 
ague,  attacks  men  rather  than  wo- 
men, young  people  rather  than  old, 
the  lusty  and  active  rather  than  the 
lazy  and  indolent.  It  is  occasioned 
by  the  effluvia  from  putrid  stagnating 
water,  by  eating  too  much  stone 
fruit,  by  a poor  watery  diet,  damp 
houses,  evening  dews,  lying  on  the 
damp  grounds,  watching,  fatigue,  de- 
pressing passions,  and  the  like.  But 
the  cause,  .according  to  Dr.  Cullen, 
is  the  miasma  of  marshy  places,  and 
that  only.  Other  physicians  have 
taken  in  many  more  causes,  almost 
everything  indeed  which  debilitates 
the  body : but  the  Doctor  denies  that 
any  of  these,  though  they  may  dis- 
pose the  body  for  receiving  the  dis- 
ease, or  to  augment  it,  can  by  any 
means  produce  it,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  marsh  miasma. 

* 

SYMPTOMS. 

This  disease  comes  on  in  a morning, 
or  from  breakfast  to  dinner-time.  It 
begins  with  a remarkable  shivering, 
increasing  frequently  to  a kind  of  con- 
vulsive shaking  of  the  limbs.  The 
extremities  are  always  cold,  and  some- 
times remarkably  so.  The  cold  for 
the  most  part  is  first  perceived  about 
the  loins,  and  from  thence  ascending 
along  the  spine,  turns  towards  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.  Sometimes  it  begins 
in  the  first  joint  of  the  fingers  and  tip 
of  the  nose.  Sometimes  it  attacks 
only  a particular  part  of  the  body,  as 
one  of  the  arms,  the  side  of  the  head, 
&c.  This  cold  is  preceded  by  a heavy 
and  sleepy  torpor,  languor,  and  lassi- 
tude, which  we  are  partly  to  ascribe 
to  real  weakness,  and  partly  to  mere 
laziness.  To  these  symptoms  succeed 
yawning  and  stretching ; after  which 
the  cold  comes  on  as  above  described ; 
not  unfrequently  with  a pain  of  the 
back.  To  this  succeed  nausea  and 
vomiting ; and  the  more  genuine  the 
disease,  the  more  certainly  does  the 
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vomiting  come  on,  by  which  a great 
deal  of  tough  mucous  matter,  and 
sometimes  bilious  stuff,  or  undigested 
food,  is  evacuated  during  the  first  pa- 
roxysms. In  some  there  is  only  a 
violent  straining  to  vomit,  without 
bringing  up  any  thing;  sometimes, 
instead  of  these  symptoms,  a diarrhoea, 
or  looseness  occurs;  and  this  chiefly 
in  weak,  phlegmatic,  and  aged  people. 

These  symptoms  having  continued 
for  an  hour  or  two,  the  cold  begins  to 
go  off,  and  is  succeeded  by  a lassitude, 
languor,  and  flaccidity  or  feebleness 
of  the  whole  body,  but  chiefly  in  the 
limbs,  with  an  uneasy  soreness  as  if 
the  parts  had  been  bruised;  except- 
ing in  those  cases  where  the  nausea 
continues  for  a longer  time.  After 
this  languor  a heat  comes  on,  the  in- 
crease of  which  is  generally  slow,  but 
sometimes  otherwise,  with  a pain  of 
the  head,  thirst,  and  bitterness  in  the 
mouth;  the  pulse  is  quick  and  un- 
equal. As  soon  as  this  heat  has  abated, 
a little  moisture,  or  sweat,  is  observed 
to  break  forth;  not  always  indeed  in 
the  first,  but  always  in  the  succeeding 
paroxysms.  The  whole  paroxysm  is 
scarce  ever  over  in  less  than  six  hours, 
more  frequently  eight,  and  in  violent 
cases  extends  to  twelve  hours;  but 
that  which  exceeds  twelve  hours  is  to 
be  reckoned  a spurious  kind,  and  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  continued 
fevers.  All  these  symptoms,  however, 
are  repeated  every  third  day,  in  such 
a manner  that  the  patient  is  quite  free 
from  fever  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours;  the  paroxysms  return  much 
about  the  same  time,  though  some- 
times a little  sooner  or  later. 

REGIMEN. 

While  the  fit  continues  the  patient 
should  drink  freely  of  water-gruel, 
weak  chamomile-tea,  or  orange-whey; 
or,  if  his  spirits  are  low,  weak  wine- 
whey,  sharpened  with  lemon-juice. 
All  his  drink  should  be  warm,  that  it 
may  assist  in  promoting  the  sweat, 
and  consequently  shorten  the  pa- 
roxysm. Parkinson,  however,  ob- 
serves, in  his  Medical  Admonitions, 
that,  “ although  the  sweat  is,  in  ge- 
neral, supposed  to  be  sooner  induced, 
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by  these  drinks  being  given  slightly 
warm,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
patient  should  be  entirely  debarred 
from  the  luxury  of  a draught  of  cold 
toast  and  water.” 

On  the  subject  of  intermitting  fe- 
vers, Mr.  Parkinson  differs  in  opinion, 
very  materially,  from  Dr.  Buchan. 
He  makes  the  following  quotation 
from  Buchan’s  Domestic  Medicine, 
in  his  Medical  Admonitions: — “ In- 
termitting fevers,  under  a proper  re- 
gimen, will  often  go  off  without  me- 
dicine; and  when  the  disease  is  mild, 
in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  sel- 
dom any  danger  from  allowing  it  to 
take  its  course ; but  when  the  patient’s 
strength  seems  to  decline,  or  the  pa- 
roxysms are  so  violent,  that  the  life  is 
in  danger,  medicine  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  administered.” 

To  these  observations,  Mr.  Parkin- 
son replies, — “ Surely  much  evil  may 
be  feared  from  a passage  like  this, 
which  is  so  likely  to  add  to  that  su- 
pineness, with  which  many  are  dis- 
posed to  suffer  the  ravages  of  disease.” 

Dr.  Buchan  afterwards  says, — 

“ When  the  disease  is  very  irregular, 
or  the  symptoms  dangerous,  the  pa- 
tient ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a 
physician.”  u But  advice  like  this,” 
says  Mr.  Parkinson,  “ cannot  but  be 
prejudicial,  both  to  the  patient  and 
the  physician ; for  if  a patient  is  not 
to  apply  to  a physician  until  the 
symptoms  are  so  violent  that  his  life 
is  brought  into  danger,  the  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  his  recovery  may  be 
passed  by.” 

Between  the  paroxysms,  the  patient 
should  have  nourishing  food,  but 
light,  and  easy  of  digestion ; his  drink 
should  be  small  negus,  acidulated  with 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  Seville  oranges, 
and  sometimes  a little  weak  punch. 

Dr.  Temple  recommends,  that  dur- 
ing the  cold  fit,  the  patient  should  be 
well  covered  with  bed-clothes,  should 
have  warm  bricks  applied  to  his  feet, 
and  should  have  cordials  and  stimu- 
lants ; and  such  means  should  be  used 
as  are  likely  to  shorten  its  duration, 
for  the  subsequent  hot  fit  and  sweat- 
ing are  always  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  and  length  of  the  cold.'  In 
the  hot  fit  he  should  be  kept  cool, 
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and  cooling  medicines  and  drinks 
should  be  given  to  moderate  its  vio- 
lence, 

CURE. 

The  genuine  simple  tertian,  unless  im- 
proper medicines  are  administered,  is 
generally  very  easily  cured  ; nay,  the 
vulgar  reckon  it  of  such  a salutary 
nature,  that  after  it,  they  imagine  a 
person  becomes  stronger  and  healthier 
than  before.  The  treatment  of  all 
genuine  intermittents  or  agues,  whe- 
ther tertians,  quartans,  or  quotidians, 
being  precisely  the  same,  the  general 
mode  of  cure  applicable  to  them  all 
is  here  given,  to  which  we  may  refer 
when,  we  describe  the  others. 

At  the  beginning  of  an  ague  or  in- 
termitting fever,  wrhen  excessive  heat, 
delirium,  &c.  indicate  an  inflamma- 
tion, bleeding  may  be  proper.  The 
intermittents  which  prevail  in  cold 
dry  springs,  are  sometimes  blended 
with  an  inflammatory  disposition ; 
but  the  autumnal  fevers  are  frequently 
combined  with  a principle  of  putre- 
faction, in  which  case  bleeding  would 
be  improper.  As  the  blood  is  seldom 
in  an  inflammatory  state  in  intermit- 
ting fevers,  this  operation  is  seldom 
necessary. 

But  where  considerable  inflamma- 
tion is  apparent,  bleeding  will  be  ne- 
cessary : if  accumulations  of  bile,  &c. 
emetics  and  purges  must  be  given, 
which  indeed  in  this  disease  should 
generally  precede  the  use  of  other 
medicines;  and  if  there  is  great  de- 
bility, the  system  must  be  strength- 
ened by  a more  generous  diet,  the 
use  of  wine,  the  cold  bath,  and  exer- 
cise. 

It  is  now,  however,  generally  agreed 
among  physicians,  that  very  little  pre- 
paration of  the  body  is  requisite  pre- 
vious to  the  administration  of  the 
bark,  in  intermitting  fevers.  It  is 
sufficient  to  cleanse  the  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal  by  an  emetic  or  ca- 
thartic. Where  the  disease  is  attend- 
ed with  sickness  or  nausea,  six  or 
.eight  grains  of  ipecacuanha  may  be 
given  ; but  where  there  are  no  symp- 
toms of  this  kind,  it  is  better  to  give 
a stomachic  purge,  as  an  ounce  or 
two  of  tinctura  sacra,  or  a few  grains 


of  Rufus’s  pill.  These  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  intermission,  imme- 
diately after  the  paroxysm  has  ceased, 
so  that  their  operation  may  be  over 
before  its  return  ; and  after  their  ope- 
ration is  completed,  the  bark  may  be 
given  with  perfect  safety.  If  the 
paroxysm  be  moderate,  we  need  not 
have  recourse  to  the  bark  till  another 
fit  has  manifested  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease:  but  if  it  proves  severe, 
there  is  often  an  absolute  necessity 
for  administering  the  bark  on  the  first 
intermission  of  the  fever,  and  even 
with  hardly  any  preparation  of  the 
patient. 

The  bark  has  been  often  observed 
to  fail  in  removing  intermittents,  from 
not  continuing  the  use  of  it  for  a suf- 
ficient length  of  time;  from  admi- 
nistering it  in  too  small  a dose;  or 
from  giving  it  in  an  improper  form. 
It  was  a prevailing  opinion  that  an 
ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the 
bark,  taken  during  the  intermission, 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  return  of 
another  paroxysm.  But  this  is  not 
always  the  case;  for  a severe  fit  will 
often  attack  a patient  who  has  taken 
such  a quantity.  When  this  happens, 
the  patient  ought  to  persevere  during 
the  following  intermissions,  with  an 
increase  of  the  dose,  till  five  or  six 
ounces  at  least  have  been  taken.  The 
medicine  ought  not  to  be  omitted  as 
soon  as  one  fit  is  stopped,  but  should 
be  continued  in  a smaller  dose  at  least 
ten  days  or  a fortnight.  Even  for 
several  months  after  the  disease  is  en- 
tirely removed,  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  take  a little  bark  occasionally 
in  damp  weather,  or  during  a easterly 
wind,  to  prevent  a relapse.  Where 
the  intervals  between  the  fits  are  short, 
as  in  quotidians  and  double  tertians, 
from  one  to  two  drachms  of  it  ought 
to  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

The  following  simple  method  of 
taking  the  bark  is  commonly  adopt- 
ed : — Two  ounces  of  the  powder  may 
be  divided  into  twenty-four  doses,  and 
made  into  boluses  with  syrup  of  lemon, 
or  mixed  in  a glass  of  red  wine,  a cup 
of  chamomile-tea,  water-gruel,  or  any 
other  drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  patient. 

If  the  bark  alone  should  not  sit 
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easy  upon  the  stomach,  it  will  be 
proper  to  join  some  aromatic  with  it ; 
or  it  may  be  given  in  milk,  in  which 
vehicle  it  is  often  taken  with  the  least 
inconvenience  to  the  patient. 

A cup  of  the  following  infusion, 
drank  three  or  four  times  a day,  will 
greatly  promote  the  cure : — 

Take  of  gentian  root,  an  ounce ; 

Of  aromatic  confection,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Of  orange  peel,  half  an  ounce ; 

Of  chamomile  flowers,  three  or 
four  handfuls  5 

Of  coriander  seeds,  one  handful. 
Bruise  them  together  in  a mortar,  and 
use  them  in  form  of  an  infusion  or 
tea. 

About  half  a handful  these  ingre- 
dients may  be  put  into  a tea-pot,  and 
a pint  of  boiling  water  poured  on 
them;  or  two  handfuls  of  the  same 
ingredients  may  be  put  into  a bottle 
of  white  wine,  and  a glass  of  it  may 
be  drank  twice  or  three  times  a day. 

All  applications  increasing  the  dis- 
ease, rendering  the  hot  fit  irregular, 
or  disturbing  the  natural  periods,  are 
to  be  avoided.  Care  is  to  be  taken 
not  to  waste  the  powers  of  the  body 
unnecessarily  by  evacuations  or  other- 
wise through  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease ; and  the  strength  is  to  be  sup- 
ported when  the  symptoms  of  weak- 
ness come  on. 

Those  who  object  to  taking  the 
bark  in  substance,  may  take  it  in  de- 
coction or  infusion : an  ounce  of  the 
bark,  in  powder,  may  be  infused  in  a 
bottle  of  white  wine  for  four  or  five 
days,  frequently  shaking  the  bottle, 
afterwards  let  the  powder  subside,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  Let  the  pa- 
tient drink  a wine-glass  of  this  three 
or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener,  as 
there  may  be  occasion.  If  a decoction 
should  be  thought  more  agreeable,  an 
ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drachms 
of  snake-root,  bruised,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  salt  of  wormwood,  may 
be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water  till  it 
is  reduced  to  a pint.  To  the  strained 
liquor,  add  an  equal  quantity  of  red 
wine ; and  a glass  of  it  may  be  taken 
frequently. 


The  autumnal  intermitten ts  are  more 
difficult  to  cure  than  the  vernal  ones. 
As  patients  are  liable  to  relapse  in 
this  disease,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat,  that  the  bark  should  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time  after  the  pa- 
roxysms have  ceased,  and  should  be 
gradually  discontinued.  A relapse 
happens  seldomer  in  the  quartan,  than 
in  the  tertian  and  quotidian ; and  it 
generally  happens  on  the  tht  four- 
teenth day  from  the  last  paroxysm, 
or  sometime  within  that  period. 

If  the  means  above-mentioned  fail 
of  curing  the  disease,  a change  of  air 
should  be  advised,  as  without  it  all 
the  efforts  of  the  physician  are  some- 
times exerted  in  vain. 

When  children  are  afflicted  with 
this  disease,  the  bark  may  be  ren- 
dered palatable  by  mixing  it  with  dis- 
tilled waters  and  syrup,  and  sharpen- 
ing it  with  the  elixir  or  spirit  of  vi- 
triol. It  may  also  be  given  in  the 
form  of  a clyster.  Dr.  Lind  recom- 
mends for  an  adult,  half  an  ounce  of 
the  extract  of  bark,  dissolved  in  four 
ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  oil, 
and  six  or  eight  drops  of  laudanum, 
to  be  repeated  every  fourth  hour,  or 
oftener,  as  occasion  shall  require. — - 
The  quantity  of  extract  and  laudanum 
must  be  diminished  for  children. 

Children  have  been  cured  of  agues 
by  wearing  a waistcoat  with  powdered 
bark  quilted  between  the  folds  of  it; 
by  bathing  them  frequently  in  a strong 
decoction  of  the  bark,  and  rubbing  the 
spine  with  strong  spirits,  or  with  a mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and 
the  saponaceous  liniment.  Professor 
Bergman,  in  his  “ Opuscula  Physica 
& Chemica,”  1779,  mentions  several 
instances,  in  which  the  most  obsti- 
nate intermittent  fevers  that  have 
reigned  in  Sweden  for  some  years 
past,  and  that  would  not  yield  to 
the  bark,  have  been  almost  constantly 
removed  by  the  artificial  Seltzer-wa- 
ter, or  other  similar  impregnations  of 
water  with  fixed  air. 

The  cold  bath  has  been  prescribed 
with  success  as  a strengthener  to  those 
who  were  recovering  from  obstinate 
intermitting  fevers,  to  prevent  a re- 
turn of  the  disease, 
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To  prevent  agues,  their  causes 
must  be  avoided ; and  we  shall  re- 
commend the  following  preventive 
medicine,  which  may  be  found  use- 
ful to  such  as  are  obliged  to  live  in 
low  marshy  countries,  or  who  are 
liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  dis- 
order : — ■ 

Take  of  the  best  jesuit’s  bark,  one 
♦ ounce ; 

Of  Virginian  snake  root,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Of  orange  peel,  half  an  ounce. 
Bruise  them  altogether,  and  infuse 
them  for  five  or  six  days  in  a bottle 
of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any  good 
spirit : — then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  take  a wine-glass  of  it  twice  or 
three  times  a dav. 

Those  who  do  not  choose  it  in 
brandy  may  infuse  it  in  wine. — 
Chewing  the  bark  is  also  found  very 
beneficial  in  this  disease;  gentian 
root  or  orange  peel  may  also  be 
chewed  alternately  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  will  be  found  efficacious. 
All  bitters,  especially  those  which  are 
warm  and  astringent,  seem  antidotes 
to  agues. 

Every  thing  which  contributes  to 
keep  up  the  natural  discharge  by  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  and  which  gives 
strength  and  tone  to  the  vessels,  is 
useful  in  the  cure  of  this  disease;-— 
hence  exercise  must  be  extremely  pro- 
per, since  nothing  tends  more  to  pro- 
duce these  beneficial  effects.  The 
exercise  should  be  of  that  kind  to 
which  the  patient  has  been  most  ac- 
customed ; and  taken  in  the  open  air, 
unless  wet  weather  or  a damp  situa- 
tion forbids  it.  Care  must  be  like- 
wise taken  that  it  be  not  used  to 
such  a degree  as  to  occasion  much 
fatigue;  since  that,  instead  of  re- 
storing strength,  must  induce  debility. 

Agues,  not  properly  cured,  often 
degenerate  into  obstinate  chronical 
diseases,  as  the  dropsy,  jaundice,  &c. 
Great  care  should  therefore  be  taken 
to  have  them  radically  cured,  before 
the  humours  are  vitiated,  and  the  con- 
st! tutrnn  injured. 

Quotidians  are  frequently  converted 
into  tertians,  and  tertians  into  quartans. 


The  empirical  practice  of  those 
who  depend  on  amulets  and  charms 
for  the  cure  of  agues,  is  not  of  very 
dangerous  tendency,  any  farther  than 
as  it  tends  to  place  the  patient  in  a 
state  of  imaginary  security,  which 
induces  him  to  waste  that  time,  in 
which  he  might,  by  proper  means, 
have  got  rid  of  the  disease.  There 
are  indeed  numerous  instances,  in 
which  we  have  reason  to  suppose, 
that  the  force  of  strong  expectation 
has  produced  such  effects  on  the  sys- 
tem, as  have  put  off  the  paroxysm, 
and  even  cured  the  disease.  There 
are  also  several  histories  of  cases  re- 
lated, in  which  the  cure  of  ague  has 
been  produced  by  sudden  and  vio- 
lent affections  of  the  mind:  by  a 
similar  operation,  perhaps,  it  is,  that 
those  remedies  act,  the  taking  of  which 
occasions  a great  degree  of  horror  and 
disgust;  such  is  the  frequently-men- 
tioned remedy  of  swallowing  a large 
spider,  mashed,  and  formed  into  a 
bolus,  or  involved  in  its  web. 

Other  remedies  recommended  by 
these  practitioners  are  not  so  inno- 
cent ; such  as  a large  dose  of  gin, 
with  the  addition  of  pepper;  or  the 
sudden  application  of  cold  water  to 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  Par- 
kinson mentions  a melancholy  in- 
stance of  the  ill-effects  of  the  latter 
practice,  which  he  witnessed  in  a 
young  man,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  afflicted  with  an  autumnal  quar- 
tan. His  words  are  these,  “ The  good 
woman  of  the  house,  having  pur- 
posely procured  his  removal  out  of 
the  bed,  suddenly  threw  over  him  a 
pail  of  cold  water : the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  directly  had  its  florid 
hue  changed  for  a livid  purple ; a 
considerable  oppression  of  the  chest, 
with  other  alarining  symptoms,  di- 
rectly came  on ; and  notwithstanding 
the  employment  of  the  most  power- 
ful means  to  save  him,  he  expired  in 
a few  hours.” 

THE  QUARTAN,  OF  FOURTH  DAY 
AGUE. 

CAUSES. 

The  same  general  causes  concur  in 
producing  this  as  in  other  intermit- 
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tents,  namely,  marshy  miasmata,  and 
whatever  can  dispose  the  body  to  be 
easily  affected  by  them.  Studious 
people,  and  those  of  a melancholic 
turn,  are  said  to  be  particularly  sub- 
ject to  quartans;  but  what  are  the 
immediate  causes  which  produce  a 
return  of  the  tits  every  fourth  day, 
instead  of  every  day,  must  doubt- 
less he  for  ever  concealed,  as  depend- 
ing upon  the  secret  and  inexplicable 
mechanism  of  the  human  body. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Juncker  informs  us,  that  the  genuine 
quartan  keeps  its  form  more  exactly 
than  other  mtermittents.  The  cold 
is  less  violent  than  in  the  tertian  ; 
but  is  very  perceptible,  though  it 
does  not  proceed  to  such  a height 
as  to  make  the  limbs  shake.  It  con- 
tinues for  about  two  hours,  and  is 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  a lan- 
guor both  of  body  and  mind.  There 
is  seldom  any  vomiting,  unless  when 
the  stomach  is  manifestly  overloaded 
with  aliment ; neither  is  there  any 
diarrhoea,  the  belly  being  generally 
rather  bound,  not  only  on  the  days 
on  which  the  paroxysm  takes  place, 
but  also  on  the  intermediate  ones. 
The  heat  which  slowly  succeeds  the 
cold,  is  less  troublesome  to  the  pa- 
tient by  its  violence,  than  by  the  dry- 
ness of  the  skin,  which  is  scarce  ever 
moistened  with  sweat.  This  heat 
seldom  continues  longer  than  four  or 
six  hours,  unless  perhaps  at  the  first 
or  second  paroxysm.  It  is  also  ac- 
companied with  a giddiness,  and  dull 
pain  of  the  head.  On  the  termina- 
tion of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  re- 
turns to  a middling  state  of  health, 
and  continues  in  that  state  for  the 
rest  of  the  intermediate  days;  only 
there  remains  somewhat  of  a loathing 
and  a deep-seated  pain,  with  a sen- 
sation like  that  occasioned  by  being 
bruised,  &c.  This  fit  returns  every 
fourth  day,  and  that  precisely  at  the 
same  hours,  being  very  rarely  post- 
poned. The  cold  stage  in  this  ague 
is  longer  and  more  violent  than  in 
the  tertian,  but  the  paroxysm  is 
shorter. 

A simple  quartan,  where  there  is 


no  reason  to  dread  any  induration  of 
the  viscera,  may  very  certainly  ad- 
mit of  a cure  ; and  the  prognosis  can 
never  be  unfavourable,  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  weakness,  or  where  the 
disorder  has  been  unskilfully  treated.  . 

The  treatment  of  this  is  to  be  the 
same  as  that  which  is  pointed  out  for 
the  simple  tertian;  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

THE  QUOTIDIAN,  OR  DAILY  AGUE. 

The  same  general  causes  are  to  be 
assigned  for  the  quotidian,  as  for  other 
intermittents.  This  kind  seldom  oc- 
curs, and  is  said  to  attack  people  of 
a phlegmatic  temperament  rather  than 
any  other ; old  persons  rather  than 
young ; and  women  rather  than  men. 
It  is  treated  like  the  tertian  and  quar- 
tan. 

This  kind  of  ague  generally  comes 
on  about  six  or  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  beginning  with  a great  de- 
gree of  cold  and  shivering,  which 
continues  for  about  an  hour ; and  is 
frequently  accompanied  with  vomit- 
ing, or  spontaneous  diarrhoea,  or  both. 
It  is  succeeded  by  a pretty  strong 
heat,  attended  with  thirst,  restlessness, 
and  pain  of  the  head.  When  the 
heat  abates  a little,  sweating  usually 
follows,  and  the  whole  paroxysm 
rarely  exceeds  six  hours.  It  re- 
turns every  day,  and  almost  always 
at  the  same  hour,  if  not  evidently  dis- 
turbed. 


DRINK. 


Drink  is  a part  of  our  ordinary 
food  in  a liquid  form.  The  general 
use  of  drink  is  to  supply  fluid,  faci- 
litate solution,  expedite  the  evacuation 
of  the  stomach,  and  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  the  aliment  through  the  in- 
testines. The  drinks  in  different 
countries  are  different.  Those  used 
among  us,  are  water,  malt  liquors, 
wine,  cyder,  brandy,  tea,  &c.  The 
first  drinks  of  mankind  were  cer- 
tainly water  and  milk,  but  luxury 
soon  introduced  the  art  of  preparing 
intoxicating  and  inebriating  liquors 
out  of  vegetables.  The  vine  gave 
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the  first,  and  afterwards  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  oatsj  rice,  pears,  and  pome- 
granates afford  a palatable  fluid : the 
juices  were  then  drained  from  the 
pine,  sycamore,  and  maple,  and 
brought  successively  to  the  same  use. 
In  later  times  roots,  berries,  and  the 
pitcli  of  the  sugar  cane  have  been  em- 
ployed for  similar  purposes.  But 
before  the  use  of  the  other  things 
here  mentioned,  the  vinous  liquor 
made  of  honey  and  water,  was  in  the 
highest  estimation.  The  bees  were 
naturally  purveyors,  and  their  stores 
were  perhaps  one  of  the  first  delica- 
cies of  the  human  race. 

Water,  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  is  the  only 
simple  fluid  fitted  for  diluting,  mois- 
tening, and  cooling;  the  only  ends 
of  drink  appointed  by  nature,  and 
happy  had  it  been  for  mankind  if 
other  mixed  and  artificial  liquors  had 
never  been  invented.  Water  alone 
is  sufficient,  and  effectual  for  all  the 
purposes  of  human  wants  in  drink. 
Strong  liquors  were  never  designed 
for  common  use : they  were  formerly 
kept  here,  as  other  medicines  are, 
in  apothecaries’  shops,  and  prescribed 
by  physicians,  as  they  do  diascor- 
dium  and  Venice  treacle,  to  refresh 
the  weary,  strengthen  the  weak,  and 
raise  the  low-spirited.  As  natural 
causes  will  always  produce  their  ef- 
fects, the  effect  of  the  common  use 
of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors  is  to 
inflame  the  blood  into  gout,  stone, 
rheumatism,  fevers,  pleurisies,  &c.  to 
dry  up  the  juices,  and  scorch  and 
shrivel  the  solids.  Those  whose  ap- 
petite and  digestion  are  good  and 
entire,  never  want  strong  liquors  to 
supply  them  with  spirits;  such  spi- 
rits are  too  volatile  and  fugitive  for 
any  solid  or  useful  purposes  of  life. 

Those  who  have  carefully  and  ef- 
fectually studied  the  human  frame, 
all  agree,  that  among  the  strong  drinks, 
spirits  and  wine  are  the  most  perni-* 
cious ; and  that  good  water,  milk,  beer, 
and  cider,  are  greatly  preferable  to 
them ; none  of  them  bringing  on  the 
variety  of  disorders  to  which  immo- 
derate drinkers  of  wine  and  spirits  are 
frequently  subject,  such  as  decay  of 
sight,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  &c. 

The  use  of  punch  is  condemned 


by  several  authors,  as  prejudicial  to 
the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Dr. 
Cheyne  insists  that  there  is  but  one 
wholesome  ingredient  in  it,  viz.  the 
mere  water.  The  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  are  various : some,  instead 
of  lemon-juice,  use  lime-juice,  which 
is  found  less  liable  to  affect  the  head, 
as  well  as  more  grateful  to  the  sto- 
mach. Some  also  make  milk-punch, 
by  adding  nearly  as  much  milk  to  the 
sherbet  as  there  is  water,  which  tem- 
pers the  acrimony  of  the  lemon. — 
Others  prefer  tea-punch,  made  of 
green-tea  instead  of  water,  and  drank 
hot. 

All  strong  liquors  are  as  hard  to 
digest,  and  require  as  much  labour  of 
the  concoctive  powers,  as  strong  food 
itself.  There  are  many  spirituous 
liquors  which  are  so  far  from  dis- 
solving certain  parts,  that  they  ren- 
der them  more  indigestible.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  strong  liquors,  by 
their  heat  and  stimulation  on  the 
organs  of  digestion,  by  increasing 
the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the 
fluids,  and  thereby  quickening  the 
other  animal  functions,  will  carry  off 
the  load  that  lies  upon  the  stomach, 
with  more  present  cheerfulness.  But 
then,  besides  the  future  damages  of 
such  a quantity  of  wine  to  the  sto- 
mach and  the  fluids,  by  heats  and 
inflammation,  the  food  is  hurried  into 
the  habit  unconnected,  and  lays  a 
foundation  for  a fever,  a fit  of  the 
cholic,  or  some  chronical  disease. 

With  respect  to  fermented  liquors, 
which  are  generally  used,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  those  which  are  too 
strong  hurt  digestion,  and  are  so  far 
from  strengthening  the  body,  that 
they  weaken  and  relax  it.  They 
keep  up  a constant  fever,  which  ex- 
hausts the  spirits,  heats  and  inflames 
the  blood,  disposes  to  numberless 
diseases,  and  occasions  premature  old 
age.  But  it  is  possible  that  fermented 
liquors  may  be  too  weak,  as  well  as 
too  strong;  these  must  either  be  drank 
new,  before  the  fermentation  is  over, 
which  will  generate  air  in  the  bowels 
and  occasion  flatulencies;  or  they 
soon  become  stale,  sour  the  stomach, 
and  impede  digestion.  On  this  ac- 
count all  malt  liquors,  cyder,  &c» 
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should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  keep 
till  they  are  ripe,  and  then  they 
should  be  used,  and  neither  sooner 
nor  later.  Liquors  that  are  adulte- 
rated with  a mixture  of  ingredients 
of  the  opiate  kind,  which  are  poison- 
ous in  their  quality,  by  those  who 
make  them  for  sale,  injure  the  nerves, 
relax  and  weaken  the  stomach,  and 
spoil  its  digestive  powers.  The  mo- 
derate use  of  sound  fermented  liquors 
will  not  be  found  hurtful  to  man- 
kind. 

The  appetite  for  intoxicating  li- 
quors seems  to  be  almost  always  ac- 
quired. One  proof  of  which  is,  that 
it  is  apt  to  return  only  at  particular 
times  and  places;  as  after  dinner,  in 
the  evening,  on  the  market-day,  at 
the  market-town,  in  such  a company, 
in  such  a tavern.  And  this  may  be 
the  reason,  that  if  a habit  of  drunken- 
ness be  overcome,  it  is  upon  some 
change  of  place,  situation,  company, 
or  profession. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  real 
use  of  strong  liquors,  and  the  abuse 
of  them  by  drinking  to  excess,  de- 
pend much  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  climate  in  which  we  live.  The 
same  indulgence  which  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  blood  move  in 
Norway,  would  make  an  Italian  mad. 
A German,  therefore,  says  Montes- 
quieu, drinks  through  custom  founded 
upon  constitutional  necessity ; a Spa- 
niard drinks  through  choice,  or  out 
of  mere  wantonness  of  luxury;  and 
drunkenness,  he  adds,  ought  to  be 
more  severely  punished  where  it  makes 
men  mischievous  and  mad,  as  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  than  where  it  only  ren- 
ders them  stupid  and  heavy,  as  in 
Germany  and  more  northern  coun- 
tries. 

Habits  of  drunkenness  often  take  their 
rise  from  a connection  with  some 
company  or  companion  already  ad- 
dicted to  the  practice,  which  affords 
an  almost  irresistible  invitation  to  take  a 
share  in  the  indulgences  which  those 
about  us  are  enjoying  with  so  much 
apparent  relish  and  delight ; or  from 
want  of  regular  employment,  which 
is  sure  to  occasion  many  superfluous 
and  pernicious  cravings,  and  frequent- 
ly this  among  the  rest;  or  it  may 


have  originated  from  grief  or  fatigue, 
either  of  -which  strongly  solicit  that 
relief  which  inebriating  liquors  afford 
for  the  present,  and  furnish  a spe- 
cious excuse  for  complying  with  the 
inclination.  But  the  habit,  when 
once  adopted,  is  continued  from  dif- 
ferent motives  than  those  to  which 
it  owes  its  origin.  Persons  addicted 
to  excessive  drinking  suffer,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  sobriety,  and  near  the  re- 
turn of  their  accustomed  indulgence, 
a faintness  and  oppression  which  it 
exceeds  the  common  patience  of  hu- 
man nature  to  endure.  This  is  usu- 
ally relieved  for  a short  time  by  a 
repetition  of  the  same  excess ; and  to 
this  relief,  as  to  the  removal  of  every 
long-continued  pain,  those  who  have 
once  experienced  it  are  urged  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  resistance.  Nor 
is  this  all ; as  the  liquor  loses  its  sti- 
mulus, the  dose  must  be  increased 
to  arrive  at  the  same  pitch  of  eleva- 
tion of  ease ; and  such  increase 
proportionally  accelerates  the  pro- 
gress of  all  the  maladies  that  drunken- 
ness produces.  Whoever  reflects  upon 
the  violence  of  the  craving  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  habit,  and  the 
fatal  termination  to  which  the  gra- 
tification of  it  leads,  will,  the  mo- 
ment he  perceives  the  least  tendency 
in  himself  of  a growing  inclination 
to  intemperance  collect  his  resolution 
to  this  point;  or,  what  perhaps  will 
be  his  best  security,  arm  himself  with 
some  peremptory  rule  or  resolution 
respecting  the  times  and  quantity  of 
his  indulgences. 

Wisely  is  it  observed  by  Mr.  Par- 
kinson, that  “ he  who,  being  en- 
gaged in  works  of  labour,  flies  to  li- 
quor for  a spur,  whenever  nature 
droops  from  too  great  exertion,  makes 
terrible  havoc  with  himself.  Nature, 
before  worn  down,  is  now  forced 
and  strained  by  these  unnatural  ef- 
forts ; and  if  these  be  often  repeated, 
the  shattered  nerves  will  shew  the 
vast  damage  they  have  suffered. — 
Tremblings,  sinking  of  the  spirits, 
sleepless  nights,  and  days  of  dreadful 
listlessness,  will  be  the  forerunners  of 
some  deadly  malady.” 

He  then  adds,  that  drunkenness 
“ degrades  man  below  the  meanest 
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reptile;  renders  bis  sober  hours  irk- 
some beyond  bearing;  brings  on  the 
most  dreadful  diseases;  and  at  last 
places  him  on  a death-bed,  the  pil- 
low of  which  it  has  filled  with 
thorns.” 

The  same  author  finishes  his  ob- 
servations on  drunkenness,  with  the 
following  impressive  charge  to  his 
readers,  “ Do  not  be  lulled  into  a 
false  security,  founded  on  one  or  two 
incorrigible  drunkards  enjoying  seem- 
ing health,  for  they  do  not  own  what 
they  suffer,  but  judge  from  a larger 
scale.  Look  back  to  the  latter  days 
of  all  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  that 
come  within  your  recollection,  and 
then  you  will  discover,  that  in  ge- 
neral the  wine-bibber  is  doomed  to 
the  torments  of  the  gout,  or  of  the 
stone  or  gravel ; the  dram-drinker  be- 
comes bloated  with  dropsy ; and  the 
s wilier  of  beer  stained  with  jaundice.” 

The  usages  of  wine,  however,  are 
great,  both  as  a beverage  and  a me- 
dicine. Several  physicians  recom- 
mend it  as  an  excellent  cordial,  and 
particularly  serviceable  in  fevers.  The 
moderate  use  of  wane  is  of  service  to 
the  aged,  the  weak,  and  the  relaxed, 
and  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  a 
warm  and  moist  or  a corrupted  air. 
Wine  deserves  to  be  ranked  first  in 
the  list  of  anti-scorbutic  liquors. — 
Considered  as  a medicine,  it  is  a va- 
luable cordial  in  languors  and  debi- 
lities ; more  grateful  and  reviving  than 
the  common  aromatic  infusions  and 
distilled  waters;  particularly  useful  in 
the  low  stage  of  a malignant  or  other 
fevers,  for  raising  the  pulse  and  re- 
sisting putrefaction* 

The  diseases  to  which  persons,  who 
persist  habitually  in  the  free  use  of 
wine,  are  most  subject,  are  obstruc- 
tions in  the  liver,  in  the  mesenteric 
glands,  and  in  other  abdominal  vis- 
cera, which  are  always  succeeded  by 
an  incurable  dropsy.  Those  who  di- 
gest wine  well,  suffer  less  sensibly  the 
above-mentioned  effects  of  drinking 
it : their  intoxication  is  accompanied 
with  vivacity  and  joy;  but  excess  is 
injurious  even  to  such  persons;  their 
constitution  generally  changes  before 
they  are  sixty  years  of  age  ; ahd  the 
inheritance  of  their  old  age  is  either 


a severe  gout  or  palsy,  stupidity,  im- 
becility, or  an  accumulation  of  these 
diseases. 

With  regard  to  the  medical  dif- 
ferences of  wines,  Dr,  Lucas  observes, 
that  the  effects  of  the  full-bodied 
are  much  more  durable  than  those  of 
the  thinner ; that  all  sweet  wines  are 
in  some  degree  nutritious ; the  others 
not  at  all,  or  only  accidentally  so, 
by  promoting  appetite,  and  strength- 
ening the  organs  concerned  in  di- 
gestion; that  sweet  wines  in  general 
do  not  pass  freely  by  urine,  and  that 
they  heat  the  constitution  more  than 
an  equal  quantif  y of  any  other,  though 
containing  full  as  much  spirit;  and 
those  which  are  manifestly  acid  pass 
freely,  and  gently  loosen  the  belly ; 
and  that  most  of  the  red  ones  are  sub- 
astringent, and  tend  to  restrain  im- 
moderate excretion. 

The  uses  of  water  are  infinite. — 
As  a food  it  is  the  most  universal  drink 
in  the  world;  and  if  we  may  credit 
many  of  our  latest  and  most  judi- 
cious physicians,  one  of  the  best  too. 
For  this  use,  that  which  is  purest, 
lightest,  most  transparent,  simple,  co- 
lourless, void  of  taste  and  smell,  and 
which  warms  and  cools  fastest,  and 
wherein  herbs  and  pulse  boil  and 
yield  their  virtues  soonest,  is  to  be 
preferred.  River  or  running  water  is 
next  in  purity  to  snow  or  distilled 
water,  and  for  domestic  purposes  is 
superior  to  both,  in  having  less  pu- 
trescent matter,  and  more  fixed  air. 
Such  water,  however,  is  to  be  chosen, 
as  runs  in  a clear  stream  through  a 
rocky  or  stony  channel : that  which 
passes  over  mud,  or  clay,  or  mossy 
ground,  being  impregnated  with  a 
part  of  these  substances.  River  wa- 
ters generally  putrefy  sooner  than  those 
of  springs:  during  the  putrefaction, 
they  throw  off  a great  part  of  their 
heterogeneous  matter,  and  at  length 
become  sweet  again,  and  purer  than 
at  first.  River  waters  that  are  re- 
markable for  their  cold  and  chilly 
quality,  are  to  be  avoided. 

Spring  water  is  commonly  impreg- 
nated with  a small  portion  of  neu- 
tral salt,  extracted  from  the  different 
strata  or  beds  of  earth  through  which 
it  flows.  It  is  much  used  for  domes- 
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tic  purposes,  and  on  account  of  its 
coolness  as  an  agreeable  drink  ; but  as 
it  is  generally  somewhat  hard,  it  is  in- 
ferior to  that  which  has  run  a consi- 
derable way  in  a channel.  As  a medi- 
cine, water  is  found,  internally,  a 
powerful  febrifuge,  and  excellent 
against  colds,  coughs,  the  stone,  scur- 
i vy,  &c. 

Water  putrefying  by  stagnation  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  health.  Thus 
in  the  holds  of  ships,  the  bilge- water, 
if  the  ship  is  tight,  and  the  water  not 
pumped  out  often,  soon  becomes  so 
extremely  poisonous  as  frequently  to 
suffocate  those  seamen  who  venture 
down  to  cleanse  the  pumps  when  they 
are  clogged  with  filth;  and  also  to 
affect  persons  at  a distance  with  vio- 
lent head-aches,  cold  sweats,  and  fre- 
quent vomitings,  which  continue  more 
or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  the  well  of  the  ship  when  the 
injury  was  received,  and  the  degree 
of  putrefaction  in  the  water  and  air. 
Rain  water,  by  being  impregnated 
during  its  passage  through  the  air 
with  a considerable  quantity  of  pu- 
trescent matter,  is  rendered  superior 
to  any  other  in  fertilizing  the  earth. 
Hence  also  it  is  inferior  for  domestic 
purposes  to  spring  or  river  water,  even 
if  it  could  be  readily  procured : but 
such  as  is  got  from  spouts  placed 
below  the  roofs  of  houses  (the  com- 
mon way  of  procuring  it  in  this 
country)  is  evidently  very  impure, 
and  becomes  putrid  in  a short  time. 
Rain  water  should  be  cautiously  col- 
lected, after  the  rain  has  continued  for 
. some  time,  so  as  to  clear  the  air  from 
insects,  or  other  light  bodies  floating 
in  it. 

When  a scarcity  of  water  occurs  at 
sea,  Dr.  Franklin  has  advised,  that 
the  mariners  should  bathe  themselves 
in  tubs  of  salt  water ; for  in  pursuing 
the  amusement  of  swimming,  he  ob- 
served, that,  however  thirsty  he  was 
before  immersion,  or  plunging  into 
the  water,  he  never  continued  so  af- 
terwards ; and  that  though  he  soaked 
himself  several  hours  in  the  day,  and 
several  days  successively  in  salt  water, 
he  perceived  not,  in  consequence  of 
it,  the  least  taste  of  saltness  in  his 
mouth.  He  also  further  suggests  that 
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the  same  good  effects  might  perhaps 
be  derived  from  dipping  the  sailor’s 
apparel  in  the  sea ; and  expresses  a 
confidence  that  no  danger  of  catching 
cold  would  ensue. 

As  to  the  properties  of  tea,  they 
are  strangely  controverted ; the  East- 
ern nations  are  at  least  as  much  pos- 
sessed with  an  idea  of  their  extraor- 
dinary virtues  as  the  Europeans. — 
The  immoderate  use  of  it,  however, 
has  been  very  prejudicial  to  many, 
who  have  thereby  been  thrown  into 
the  diabetes.  In  Europe,  the  infu- 
sion of  tea-leaves  has  been  extrava- 
gantly condemned  by  some,  and  com- 
mended by  others.  From  the  con- 
tradictory opinions  even  of  medical 
writers  on  this  subject,  the  natural 
inference  seems  to  be,  that  they  pos- 
sess neither  noxious  nor  beneficial 
powers  in  any  very  considerable  de- 
gree. They  seem,  when  moderately 
used,  to  be  for  the  most  part  inno- 
cent : in  some  cases  they  seem  to  be 
salutary ; in  some  they  are  apparently 
prejudicial.  They  dilute  thick  juices, 
and  quench  thirst  more  effectually, 
and  pass  off*  the  natural  emunctories 
more  freely  than  more  watery  fluids ; 
they  refresh  the  spirits  in  heaviness 
and  sleepiness,  and  seem  to  counter- 
act the  operation  of  inebriating  li- 
quors. From  their  manifest  astrin- 
gency,  says  Dr.  Lewis,  they  have  been 
supposed  to  strengthen  and  brace  up  the 
solids;  but  this  effect  experience  does 
not  countenance:  as  it  is  in  disor- 
ders and  in  constitutions  wherein 
corroborants  are  most  serviceable,  that 
the  immoderate  use  of  tea  is  peculi- 
arly hurtful ; in  cold  indolent  habits, 
dropsies,  and  debilities  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Dr.  Lettsom  has  particularly  en- 
quired into  the  medical  qualities  and 
effects  of  tea;  and  having  observed 
that  infusions  of  bohea  and  green 
tea  contribute  to  preserve  sweet  some 
small  pieces  of  beef  immersed  in 
them,  he  infers  that  they  possess  an 
antiseptic  power,  when  applied  to 
the  dead  animal  fibre,  and  from  their 
striking  a purple  colour  with  salt  of 
iron,  he  deduces  their  astringent  qua- 
lity. From  other  experiments,  he 
concludes  that  the  activity  of  tea 
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chiefly  resides  in  its  fragrant  and  vo- 
latile parts;  and  that  if  the  use  of  it 
be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  any  par- 
ticular constitution,  it  becomes  so 
principally  by  means  of  this  odorous 
fragrant  principle.  He  apprehends 
that  it  is  the  safest  course  to  use  the 
infusion  of  the  more  ordinary  kinds 
of  this  plant,  which  abound  less  with 
this  fragrant  principle.  Or  the  tea 
may  be  boiled  a few  minutes,  in  or- 
der to  dissipate  this  volatile  part,  which 
stands  charged  as  the  cause  of  those 
nervous  affections  that  are  said  to  be 
produced  or  aggravated  by  the  use  of 
this  liquor.  By  this  process  may  like- 
wise be  extracted  more  copiously,  the 
more  fixed,  bitter,  and  stomachic  parts 
of  this  vegetable. 

The  Chinese  are  always  taking  tea, 
especially  at  meals;  it  is  the  principal 
treat  with  which  they  regale  their 
friends.  The  most  moderate  take  it 
at,  least  three  times  a day ; others  ten 
times,  or  more;  and  yet  it  is  com- 
puted that  the  consumption  of  tea 
among  the  English  and  Dutch  is  as 
great  in  proportion  as  among  the 
orientals. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  upon 
this  subject,  tea  is,  perhaps,  less  in- 
jurious than  many  other  infusions  of 
herbs,  which,  besides  a very  slight 
aromatic  flavour,  have  very  little  styp- 
ticity  or  astringency  to  prevent  their 
relaxing,  debilitating  effects.  So  far 
therefore  tea,  if  not  too  fine,  if  not 
drank  too  hot,  nor  in  too  great  quan- 
tities, is  perhaps  preferable  to  any 
other  known  vegetable  infusion.  And 
if  we  take  into  consideration,  likewise, 
its  known  enlivening  energy,  our  at- 
tachment to  it  will  appear  to  be  owing 
to  the  superiority  in  taste  and  effects 
to  most  other  vegetables. 

Very  different  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
coffee.  To  determine  its  real  effects 
on  the  human  body,  Dr.  Percival  has 
made  several  experiments,  the  result 
of  which  he  gives  in  the  following 
words : — £‘  From  these  observations 
we  may  infer,  that  coffee  is  slightly 
astringent  and  antiseptic ; that  it 
moderates  alimentary  fermentation, 
and  is  powerfully  sedative.  Its  action 
on  the  nervous  system  probably  de- 


pends on  the  oil  it  contains;  which 
receives  its  flavour,  and  is  rendered 
mildly  empyreumatic  by  the  process 
of  roasting.  The  medicinal  qualities- 
of  coffee  seem  to  be  derived  from 
the  grateful  sensation  which  it  pro- 
duces in  the  stomach,  and  from  the| 
sedative  powers  it  exerts  on  the  vis, 
vitae.  Hence  it  assists  digestion,  and 
relieves  the  head-ache ; and  is  taken: 
in  large  quantities,  with  peculiar  pro~< 
priety,  by  the  Turks  and  Arabians; 
because  it  counteracts  the  narcotic 
effects  of  opium,  to  the  use  of  whichl 
those  nations  are  much  addicted.  In: 
delicate  habits,  it  often  occasions.! 
watchfulness,  tremors,  and  many  of 
those  complaints  which  are  denomi- 
nated nervous.  It  has  been  even  sus- 
pected of  producing  palsies ; and  from 
my  own  observation,  I should  appre- 
hend, not  entirely  without  founda- 
tion. Slare  affirms,  that  he  became 
paralytic  by  the  too  liberal  use  of; 
coffee,  and  that  his  disorder  was  re- 
moved by  abstinence  from  that  li- 
quor. 

“ The  following  curious  and  impor- 
tant observations  are  extracted  from 
a letter  to  a friend,  by  Sir  John  Prin- 
gle:— ‘Coffee  is  the  best  abater  ofl 
the  paroxysms  of  the  periodic  asthma; 
that  I have  seen.  The  coffee  ought! 
to  be  of  the  best  Mocha,  newly 
burnt,  and  made  very  strong  immedi- 
ately after  grinding  it.  I have  com- 
monly ordered  an  ounce  for  one  dish ; 
which  is  to  be  repeated  fresh  after 
the  interval  of  a quarter  or  half  an 
hour ; and  which  I direct  to  be  taken 
without  milk  or  sugar.  The  medicine 
in  general  is  mentioned  by  Musgrave; 
but  I first  heard  of  it  from  a physi- 
cian, who  having  once  practised  it  in 
Litchfield,  had  been  informed  by  the 
old  people  of  that  place,  that  Sir 
John  Floyer,  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  kept  free  from,  or  at  least 
lived  easy  under  his  asthma,  from  the 
use  of  very  strong  coffee.  This  dis- 
covery, it  seems,  he  made  after  the 
publication  of  his  book  upon  that  dis- 
ease.’ Since  the  receipt  of  that  letter, 
I have  frequently  directed  coffee  in  the 
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The  changes  water  is  liable  to,  and 
the  different  forms  it  appears  under, 
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are  very  numerous : sometimes  as  ice, 
I then  as  a vapour,  then  as  a cloud, 
shower,  snow,  hail,  fog,  &c.  We 
may  add,  that  the  purest  waters 
soonest  freeze ; hence  ice  is  purer 
than  the  water  which  remains  un- 
frozen. Bartholine  says,  that  if  the 
ice  of  sea  water  be  thawed  it  loses 
its  saltness ; accordingly  the  thawed 
ice  of  sea  water  is  often  used  in  Am- 
sterdam for  brewing.  Captain  Cook, 
in  his  Voyage  round  the  World,  was 
furnished  with  fresh  water  from  the 
melting  of  the  ice  which  was  found 
floating  in  the  sea  5 and  this  water, 

! he  says,  was  not  only  fresh,  but  soft 
and  wholesome. 

Sea  water  has  been  found  of  excel- 
lent use  against  strumous  swellings 
and  obstructions  of  the  glands,  and 
different  foulnesses  of  the  skin.  It 
has  been  given  also  in  the  true  sea 
scurvy,  and  found  to  promote  the 
cure,  when  assisted  by  proper  vege- 
tables. The  dose  of  sea  water  is  from 
half  a pint  to  a pint,  which  may  be 
repeated  every  morning  for  some 
months.  In  these  doses  it  gently 
purges  the  belly,  promotes  also  the 
other  excretions,  and  somewhat  warms 
and  strengthens  the  habit;  in  larger 
doses  it  excites  vomiting.  In  scrofu- 
lous complaints,  and  for  removing 
glandular  swellings,  the  bark  is  some- 
times advantageously  joined  with  it. 
It  is  also  serviceable  in  purging  off 
gross  humours,  that  have  proceeded 
from  intemperance  or  an  inactive  life ; 
and  in  cleansing  the  intestines  of  viscid 
mucus  and  worms. 

This  water,  at  first,  is  apt  to  occa- 
sion great  thirst,  which  abates  with 
the  continued  use  of  it,  and  may  be 
palliated  by  sleeping  immediately  after 
it  is  drank.  In  some  constitutions  it 
produces  immoderate  heat,  and  when 
used  externally,  an  itching  of  the 
skin;  and  therefore  in  all  inflamma- 
tory cases  it  is  hurtful.  These  symp- 
toms should  be  removed  previous  to 
the  use  of  it,  by  bleeding,  purging, 
and  a proper  cooling  treatment.  In 
many  cases,  bathing  in  the  sea  water 
may  be  joined  to  the  internal  use  of 
it;  both  as  a gentle  corroborant  or 
strengthener,  and  as  a repeller  and  an- 
tiseptic. Accordingly  it  is  excellent 


in  the  scrofula  or  king’s  evil,  in  hard 
swellings,  in  the  bite  of  a mad  dog, 
in  the  rickets,  in  the  leprosy  and 
itch,  in  paralytic  and  scorbutic  com- 
plaints, and  many  other  cases.  Drink- 
ing sea  water  with  wine,  is  said  to 
prevent  people  from  being  sick  at 
sea.  "■ 


INTEMPERANCE. 


The  construction  of  the  human  body 
points  out  the  danger  of  intemperance. 
Health  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
solids  and  fluids,  which  enables  them 
to  perform  the  vital  functions;  and 
whilst  these  proceed  regularly,  we  have 
nothing  to  complain  of ; but  if  they 
are  disturbed,  the  health  must  cer- 
tainly be  impaired.  Intemperance 
disorders  the  whole  animal  economy, 
hurts  the  digestion,  weakens  the  nerves, 
impedes  the  operation  of  the  different 
secretions,  vitiates  the  humours,  and 
occasions  innumerable  diseases. 

Nature  has  given  us  variety  of  pas- 
sions and  appetites  for  the  propagation 
of  the  species,  &c.  Intemperance  is 
the  abuse  of  these  passions ; and  mo- 
deration is  their  regulator.  Nature  is 
soon  satisfied,  but  luxury  has  no 
bounds.  Temperance  and  abstinence 
areequaliy  disregarded  by  the  drunkard 
and  the  epicure,  till  their  constitution 
or  circumstances  oblige  them  to  put 
a stop  to  their  career.  Then,  indeed, 
and  not  till  then,  they  begin  to  be 
convinced  of  their  error. 

Nature  delights  in  plain  and  sim- 
ple food;  and  every  animal,  except 
man  obeys  her  dictates.  Man  alone 
riots  at  large,  and  ransacks  the  earth 
in  search  of  luxuries  for  his  own  de- 
struction. Nor  is  it  in  diet  only  that 
intemperance  is  pernicious ; how  soon 
is  the  strongest  constitution  destroyed 
by  the  immoderate  pursuit  of  carnal 
pleasures,  and  the  excessive  abuse  of 
potent  intoxicating  liquors! — Strange, 
that  the  number  of  premature  deaths, 
which  are  daily  occasioned  by  in- 
temperance, should  have  so  little  ef- 
fect on  the  votaries  of  the  bottle  and 
of  the  banquet. 

The  innocent,  too,  often  feel  the 
effects  of  this  baneful  attachment  to 
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excess:  the  lovers  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery consume  their  wealth  in 
purchasing  sensual  gratification,  and 
reduce  their  wretched  offspring  to 
beggary  and  disease.  Families  have 
even  been  extirpated  by  intemperance ; 
the  issue  of  intemperate  parents  are 
frequently  short-lived,  and  inherit  the 
diseases  transmitted  to  them  by  the 
authors  of  their  being. 

Though  the  drunkard  may  sur- 
vive an  acute  disease,  those  of  a chro- 
nic kind  he  but  seldom  escapes. — 
Strong  liquors  weaken  the  bowels, 
spoil  the  digestion,  destroy  the  power 
of  the  nerves,  and  bring  on  paralytic 
and  convulsive  disorders.  They  also 
inflame  the  blood,  destroy  its  bal- 
samic quality,  and  render  it  unfit  for 
circulation.  Hence  obstructions,  drop- 
sies, atrophies,  and  consumption  of 
the  lungs.  Diseases  of  that  kind, 
when  produced  by  hard  drinking, 
seldom  admit  of  a cure. 

With  respect  to  immoderate  intoxi- 
cation, Mr.  Parkinson  recommends 
the  following  judicious  method  of 
procedure: — “Where  death,”  says  he, 
“ appears  to  be  likely  to  follow  in- 
toxication from  drinking  spirits,  en- 
deavour, in  the  first  place,  to  obtain 
a discharge  of  the  poison  from  the 
stomach,  by  an  emetic,  or  irritating 
the  back  of  the  gullet,  and  by  wash- 
ing the  stomach,  by  pouring  down 
large  portions  of  warm  water.  Nor 
should  the  object  of  your  attention 
be  now  left;  since  after  the  first  effects 
of  the  poison  have  passed  off,  such 
a state  of  extreme  weakness  may  fol- 
low during  sleep,  as  may,  unless  great 
care  be  taken,  end  in  death.  If, 
therefore,  after  having  been  allowed 
to  sleep  a little  time,  the  breathing 
becomes  laborious,  the  pulse  low,  and 
the  hands  and  feet  cold,  he  should 
be  aroused  for  a minute  Qr  two,  and 
made  to  swallow  a spoonful  or  two  of 
warm  broth  or  beef-tea,  and  occasion- 
ally about  thirty  drops  of  sal  volatile, 
or  twice  as  much  of  lavender  drops, 
in  a table-spoonful  of  water,  whilst 
the  circulation  is  kept  up  by  rubbing 
the  limbs  with  ’warm  flannels.  An- 
other circumstance  demanding  atten- 
tion, is  the  throwing  up  of  the  con- 
vents of  his  stomach  during  sleep, 


when  from  the  state  of  insensibility 
in  which  his  feelings  and  powers  are 
shrouded,  although  they  may  be 
forced  into  his  mouth,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  expel  them,  and  may  thereby 
perish  from  suffocation.” 

He  mentions  another  reason  why  a 
person  in  this  state  ought  not  to  be 
deserted. — “ If  left  to  himself,”  con- 
tinues he,  “ the  head  may  fall  into 
such  a position,  as  by  bending  the 
neck  too  much,  may  occasion  death, 
by  directly  preventing  the  passage 
of  air  into  the  lungs.  On  this  ac- 
count, never  content  yourself  with 
putting  any  one  in  a state  of  intoxi- 
cation alone  in  a carriage,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  him  to  his  home; 
lest,  when  he  arrives  there,  his  family 
find  him  a breathless  corpse ; the  mo- 
tion of  the  carriage  being  very  likely 
to  throw  the  head  into  that  position 
from  which  the  mischief,  just  pointed 
out,  may  be  likely  to  proceed.” 

Habitual  and  perpetual  drinking, 
though  it  may  not  often  amount  to 
intoxication,  is  highly  pernicious;  the 
continual  habit  of  soaking,  (as  it  is 
usually  termed,)  keeps  the  vessels 
continually  full  and  upon  the  stretch  ; 
interrupts  the  different  digestions;  and 
brings  on  the  gout,  the  gravel,  & c. 
hypochondriacal  disorders,  and  other 
symptoms  of  indigestion. 

Drunkenness  is  productive  of  many- 
other  vices;  there  is  hardly  a crime 
so  horrid  that  the  drunkard  will  hot 
perpetrate  when  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.  The  following  little  tale 
is  so  applicable  to  the  subject,  that 
it.  will  be  a sufficient  apology  for  its 
introduction.  It  appeared  in  a vo- 
lume published  about  a hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago ; but  though  the 
orthography  may  be  deemed  obsolete, 
the  instruction  it  conveys  is  so  im- 
portant, that  we  fear  we  should  weaken 
its  effect  by  attempting  to  modernize 
the  language: — “ Once  uponne  a tyme, 
the  devil le  was  permitted  to  tempte  a 
yonge  manne.  Sathanne  hadde  noe 
sooner  power  gyven  hym  than  hee 
didde  appeare  in  the  guyze  of  a.  grave 
bencher  of  Graye’s  Inne,  and  didde 
telle  hym  that  hee  was  impoweryde 
to  eompelle  hys  doeing  one  of  thease 
three  thinges  ; — eyther  hee  shoulde 
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morthere  hys  faythere;  lye  wythe  hys 
mothere;  or  gyltedronke.  The  yonge 
manne,  shockyde  atte  the  twoo  fyrste 
proposyciones,  didde  ymbrayce  the 
laste.  Hee  gotte  verie  dronke,  and  in 
that  staytte,  havyng  neyther  the  yuse 
of  reasonne  nor  the  dredde  of  synne, 
hee  was  gyltie  of  bothe  the  unnaturalle 
deedes  hee  hadde  before  soe  shudder- 
ydde  atte;  and  for  hys  naughtinesse 
•'  and  wyckednesse  hee  was  hangydde.” 

Dr.  Cheyne  imputes  most  of  the 
chronical  diseases,  the  infirmities  of 
old  age,  and  the  short  lives  of  English- 
men,  to  repletion  or  intemperance; 
and  that  they  might  either  be  pre- 
vented or  cured  by  abstinence. 

But  if  abstinence  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  cure  of  diseases,  yet  it  greatly 
assists  the  operation  of  medicines,  and 
is  a preventive  against  a multitude  of 
dangerous  diseases.  Several  writers 
relate  extraordinary  cures  performed 
by  it,  and  many  instances  of  its  ex- 
tending the  term  of  human  life. — 
The  noble  Venetian,  Lewis  Comaro, 
after  every  other  method  had  been 
tried  in  vain,  and  his  life  was  de- 
spaired of  when  he  was  only  forty 
years  of  age,  recovered  his  former 
health,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  almost 
a hundred  years,  by  the  sole  effect 
of  abstinence ; as  he  himself  informs 
us  in  a book  he  published  on  that 
subject.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to 
what  a degree  of  age  the  primitive 
Christians  of  the  East,  who  retired 
from  persecution  into  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  lived  healthful  and 
cheerful  on  a very  little  food.  Cas- 
sian  assures  that  the  common  allow- 
ance for  twenty-four  hours,  was  only 
twelve  ounces  of  bread  and  mere  wa- 
. ter ; and  adds,  that  on  this  spare  diet, 
Arsenius,  tutor  to  the  emperor  Ar- 
cadius,  lived  a hundred  and  twenty 
years,  and  many  others  to  nearly  the 
same  age. 


DR.  MANSEY’S  OPINIONS  ON 
AIR  AND  EXERCISE. 


It  is  well  known  that  fresh  air  is 
more  immediately  necessary  to  life 
than  food ; for  a man  may  live  two 
or  three  days  without  food,  but  he 


cannot  live  many  minutes  without 
the  air.  Respiration,  or  breathing, 
constitutes  one  of  those  functions  which 
are  properly  termed  vital,  as  being 
essential  to  life;  for  to  live  and  to 
breathe  are  in  fact  synonimous  terms. 
One  reason  why  an  animal  body  does 
not  putrefy  while  alive,  is  its  venti- 
lation, as  we  call  it,  by  breathing; 
and  another  is,  the  continual  accession 
of  new  particles,  less  disposed  to  pu- 
trefy than  itself  by  the  food  which 
is  constantly  taken  in ; but  if  either 
of  these  ways  of  preventing  the  be- 
ginning of  this  process  are  omitted, 
then  putrefaction  will  take  place  as 
well  in  a living  as  in  k dead  body. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  that  fixed  air  corrects 
and  renders  wholesome,  air  tainted 
with  respiration  or  putrefaction. — 
Hence  he  infers  that  lime-kilns  which 
discharge  great  quantities  of  fixed  air 
may  be  wholesome  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  populous  towns,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  which  must  abound  with 
putrid  effluvia. 

Sir  William  Lee,  in  a hot  season, 
contrived,  by  impregnating  water,  and 
washing  meat  with  it  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  not  only  to  preserve  it 
perfectly  sweet  and  good  to  the  extent 
of  ten  days,  as  at  first  killing,  but 
also  to  recover  some  meat  that  had 
begun  to  change.  And  it  is  also  well 
known,  that  fixed  air  has  been  lately 
introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica, 
and  administered  with  success  in  a 
variety  of  putrid  cases.  Putrefying 
and  fermenting  substances  have  been 
found,  by  the  experiments  of  , Mr. 
Cavendish,  Dr.  Priestley,  &c.  &c. 
to  yield  not  only  fixed  but  inflam- 
mable air. 

With  respect  to  climate,  various 
observations  prove,  that  those  regions 
which  lie  within  the  temperate  zones 
are  best  calculated  to  promote  long 
life.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained, why  Italy  has  produced  so 
many  long  livers,  and  why  islands  in 
general  are  more  salutary  than  con- 
tinents; of  which  Bermuda  and  some 
others  afford  examples.  It  is  a pleas- 
ing circumstance  that  this  island  (not- 
withstanding the  sudden  changes  to 
which  it  is  liable)  contains  many  more 
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instances  of  longevity  than  could  be 
well  imagined.  Mr.  Whitehurst  as- 
sures us,  from  certain  facts,  that  En- 
glishmen are  in  general  longer  livers 
than  the  North  Americans ; and  that 
a British  constitution  will  last  longer, 
even  in  that  climate,  than  a native 
one. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  human  constitution  is 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  state  and  tem- 
perature of  each  respective  climate, 
and  consequently  that  no  part  of  the 
globe  can  be  pronounced  too  hot  or 
too  cold  for  its  inhabitants;  yet,  in 
order  to  promote  a friendly  intercourse 
between  the  most  remote  regions,  the 
Author  of  nature  has  wisely  enabled 
the  inhabitants  to  endure  great  and 
surprising  changes  of  temperature  with- 
out much  inconvenience. 

North  and  north-east  winds  are 
reckoned  bracing  and  salutary,  but 
the  valetudinarian  is  most  comfortable 
when  the  wind  is  south  or  south-west. 
Dry  seasons  in  general  are  healthier 
than  wet.  Both  appetite  and  diges- 
tion are  better  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer. Even  our  tempers  and  dispo- 
sitions are  affected  by  the  seasons : long 
easterly  winds  will  render  the  cheerful 
peevish  and  morose.  An  excess  of 
gravity  in  the  air  quickens  the  circu- 
lation, dilates  the  lungs  too  much, 
hastens  the  blood  to  the  brain,  and 
produces  rheumatism,  gout,  nervous 
and  hysteric  disorders. 

When  the  air  is  too  dry,  it  shrivels 
up  the  solids,  and  disposes  to  fevers. 
A too  moist  air  is  equally  pernicious, 
as  it  relaxes  and  debilitates,  lessens 
perspiration,  occasions  the  blood  to 
become  too  watery,  and  produces  asth- 
mas, coughs,  dropsies,  intermittent 
and  nervous  disorders,  &c.  From  a 
mixture  of  these  different  qualities  of 
the  air,  different  diseases  are  produced ; 
cold  moist  air  is  bad;  but  a hot, 
moist,  and  light  air  is  the  most  in- 
jurious, on  account  of  its  relaxing  and 
putrescent  tendency.  The  infirm  suf- 
fer much  from  the  disposition  and 
changes  of  the  air.  Dr.  Kell  observes, 
that  bodies  emaciated  by  sickness  or 
evacuations,  draw  more  than  full 
ones.  And  Dr.  Monro,  senior,  asserts 


that  the  body  absorbs  more  or  less 
according  to  its  vigour. 

The  air  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
is  generally  more  salubrious  than  in 
pits.  Dense  air,  indeed,  is  always 
more  proper  for  respiration  than  such 
as  is  more  rare  ; yet  the  air  on  moun- 
tains, though  much  more  rare,  is 
more  free  from  vapours  than  that  of 
pits.  Hence  it  has  been  found,  that 
people  can  live  very  well  on  the  tops 
of  mountains,  where  the  barometer 
sinks  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches.  M. 
De  Saussure,  in  his  journey  upon  the 
Alps,  having  observed  the  air  at  the 
foot,  on  the  middle,  and  on  the  sum- 
mits of  various  mountains,  observes, 
that  the  air  of  the  very  low  plains 
seems  to  be  the  least  salubrious ; that 
the  air  of  the  very  high  mountains  is 
neither  very  pure,  nor,  upon  the  whole, 
seems  so  fit  for  the  life  of  man,  as 
that  of  a certain  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  which  he  estimates 
to  be  about  five  or  six  hundred  yards. 

Dr.  Ingenhousz,  soon  after  he  left 
London,  sent  an  account  of  his  expe- 
riments, made  in  1779,  upon  the  pu- 
rity of  the  sea- air,  and  other  parts, 
which  account  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1780.  His  first  observations  were 
made  on  board  a vessel  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  between  Sheerness  and 
Margate,  where  he  found  that  the  air 
was  purer  than  any  other  sort  of  com- 
mon air  he  had  met  with  before.  He 
observed  that  the  sea-air,  taken  far- 
ther from  the  land,  between  the  Eng- 
lish coast  and  Ostend,  was  not  so 
pure  as  that  tried  before ; yet  this  in- 
ferior purity  seems  not  always  to  take 
place.  The  Doctor’s  general  observa- 
tions, deduced  from  his  numerous  ex- 
periments, are,  “ that  the  air  at  sea, 
and  close  to  it,  is  in  general  purer  and 
fitter  for  animal  life,  than  the  air  on 
the  land,  though  it  seems  to  be  sub- 
ject to  some  inconsistency  in  its 
degree  of  purity  with  that  of  the  land: 
that  probably  the  air  will  be  found 
in  general  much  purer  far  from  the 
land  than  near  the  shore,  the  former 
being  never  subject  to  be  mixed  with 
land-air.” 

The  Abbe  Fontana,  who  has  made 
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a great  number  of  very  accurate  expe- 
riments upon  this  subjects,  concludes 
with  observing,  that  “ Nature  is  not 
so  partial  as  we  commonly  believe; 
she  has  not  only  given  us  an  air  al- 
most equally  good  every  where  at 
every  time,  but  has  allowed  us  a cer- 
tain latitude,  or  a power  of  living 
and  being  in  health  in  qualities  of  air 
which  differ  to  a certain  degree.  By 
this  I do  not  mean  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  kinds  of  noxious  air 
in  some  particular  places,  but  only  to 
say,  that  in  general  the  air  is  good 
every  where,  and  that  the  small  dif- 
ferences are  not  to  be  feared  so  much 
as  some  people  would  make  us  be- 
lieve. Nor  do  I mean  to  speak  here 
of  those  vapours  which  are  accident- 
ally joined  to  the  common  air  in 
particular  places,  but  do  not  change 
its  nature  and  intrinsical  property. 
This  state  of  the  air  cannot  be  known 
by  the  test  of  nitrous  air ; and  these 
vapours  are  to  be  considered  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  should  consider 
so  many  particles  of  arsenic  swimming 
in  the  atmosphere.  In  this  case  it  is 
the  arsenic,  and  not  the  degenerated 
air,  that  would  kill  the  animals  who 
ventured  to  breathe  it.” 

Hence  it  is  so  far  from  being  a 
wonder  that  we  sometimes  suffer  in 
our  health  by  a change  of  weather, 
that  it  is  matter  of  the  greatest  sur- 
prise that  we  do  not  suffer  oftener  and 
more  by  such  changes;  for  when  we 
Consider  that  our  bodies  are  sometimes 
pressed  upon  by  near  a ton  and  a half 
weight  more  than  at  another,  and  that 
the  variation  of  the  additional  pres- 
sure of  many  pounds  is  often  very 
sudden,  it  is  surprising  that  every  such 
change  does  not  entirely  break  the 
frame  of  our  bodies  in  pieces.  In 
effect,  the  vessels  of  our  bodies  being 
much  straightened,  by  an  increased 
pressure,  would  stagnate  the  blood, 
and  the  circulation  would  quite  cease, 
if  nature  had  not  wisely  contrived 
that,  when  the  resistance  to  the  cir- 
culating blood  is  greatest,  the  impe- 
tus by  which  the  heart  contracts  should 
be  so  also. 

It  is  a vulgar  error  among  many, 
to  believe  that  fire  purifies  the  con- 
taminated air,  by  destroying  the  noxi- 


ous particles  mixed  with  it;  and  for 
this  reason  they  suppose  that  the  fire 
kept  in  a room  or  apartment  where 
the  air  is  tainted,  purifies  the  room, 
by  rendering  the  air  in  it  again  fit 
for  respiration.  Indeed,  a fire  kept 
in  a room  or  apartment  where  the 
air  is  tainted,  as  is  the  case  in  hos- 
pitals, gaols,  and  the  like,  certainly 
purifies  the  apartment,  and  the  prac- 
tice is  very  useful ; but  this  effect  is 
only  because  the  fire  promotes  the 
circulation  of  the  air,  and  dries  the 
dampness  of  rooms,  furniture,  &c.  so 
that  it  is  not  the  infected  air  that  is 
purified,  but  new,  fresh,  and  whole- 
some air,  that,  by  the  action  of  the 
fire,  has  taken  place  of  the  infected 
air ; which  infected  air,  being  rarified 
by  the  heat,  has  been  expelled  from 
the  apartment. 

From  a hot  air  proceed  bilious  and 
inflammatory  fevers,  cholera  morbus, 
&c.  Very  cold  air  obstructs  the  per- 
spiration, constringes  the  solids,  and 
condenses  the  fluids ; producing  rheu- 
matisms, coughs,  and  catarrhs,  with 
other  disorders  of  the  throat  and 
breast.  Air,  when  too  light,  destroys 
the  elasticity  of  the  solids,  and  renders 
the  body  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
agues,  intermitting  fevers,  dropsies, 
&c.  &c. 

Large  rooms  should  always  be  pre- 
ferred for  sleeping  in;  a small  room 
is  pernicious;  and  if  a fire  be  kept 
in  a small  room,  the  danger  becomes 
greater.  The  air  of  a sick  person’s 
chamber  is  much  freshened,  and 
the  patient  greatly  revived,  by  fre- 
quently sprinkling  the  floor,  bed, 
&c. ' with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon, 
&c. 

Where  numbers  of  sick  are  crowded 
together  in  the  same  house,  or  in  the 
same  apartment,  fresh  air  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  admitted.  Air  which 
stagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c. 
is  extremely  noxious,  and  should  be 
avoided  as  the  most  deadly  poison. 
It  often  kills  as  suddenly  as  light- 
ning ; people  should  therefore  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  opening  cellars 
that  have  been  long  shut,  or  in  de- 
scending into  deep  wells  or  pits,  es- 
pecially if  they  have  been  kept  close 
covered.  Many  lives  are  lost  by  in- 
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cautiously  entering  such  places;  but 
these  accidents  might  be  prevented 
by  letting  down  a lighted  candle  be- 
fore them,  and  stopping  if  it  should 
go  out. 

Air  passing  over  clayey  ground  is 
moist  and  thick  ; over  dry  and  sandy 
ground,  it  is  dry  and  dusty ; on  the 
tops  of  hills  it  is  thin,  cool,  and  free 
from  vapours;  in  vallies  it  is  gross, 
impure,  and  hot ; though  in  winter, 
if  the  winds  are  very  high,  the  vales 
are  the  coldest,  because  they  are 
overshadowed;  on  the  declivity  of 
hills,  the  air  is  generally  pure,  and 
of  a moderate  temperature;  and  in 
an  open  country,  the  air  is  generally 
moderate  in  all  its  qualities  of  heat, 
coldness,  dryness,  and  moisture. 

The  air  usually  breathed  in  crowded 
assemblies,  where  it  has  not  a free 
current,  is  very  pernicious.  That  of 
populous  cities  must,  in  many  cases, 
be  unwholesome  and  impure;  the 
vapours  arising  from  putrid  filth  of 
various  denominations,  must  create 
a variety  of  disorders.  Church-yards, 
especially  in  large  towns,  ought  never 
to  have  been  made  burial  places. — 
Heaps  of  putrid  carcases  of  the  dead 
deposited  so  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  must  certainly  be  offensive  and 
dangerous  to  the  living.  Though 
mistaken  zeal  and  superstition,  have 
hitherto  countenanced  such  a prac- 
tice, the  folly  of  it  is  too  apparent. 
The  parishes  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn, 
St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  &c. 
have  wisely  taken  the  lead  in  adopt- 
ing burying-grounds  remote  from  the 
metropolis,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such 
a practice  will  become  universal. 

To  bury  within  churches  is  certainly 
more  censurable  and  dangerous : those 
places  of  worship  are  sufficiently 
noxious  from  their  being  so  seldom, 
opened ; from  their  not  being  venti- 
lated, and  from  their  not  being  purified 
by  fires  and  open  windows.  Hence 
a damp  and  musty  smell  is  immedi- 
ately perceived  upon  entering  those 
sacred  temples  of  devotion.  It  is  very 
reasonable  indeed  to  suppose  that  these 
considerations  keep  many  people  from 
their  respective  parish  churches,  es- 
pecially those  who  are  weak  and  va- 
letudinary. Those  who  are  indifferent 


about  the  performance  of  their  re- 
ligious duties,  are  not  ashamed  to 
assign  the  above-mentioned  as  a 
plausible  excuse  for  their  non-attend- 
ance at  divine  worship. 

No  house  can  be  wholesome  which 
has  not  a passage  of  free  air  through 
it.  Beds,  instead  of  being  hastily  turn- 
ed up  in  a morning,  when  people  rise 
out  of  them,  ought  to  be  turned 
down,  and  exposed  to  the  fresh  air, 
from  the  open  windows,  throughout 
the  day. 

The  air  of  a bed-room,  at  various 
times,  viz.  at  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing after  sleeping  in  it,  has  been 
examined  by  various  persons ; and  it 
has  been  generally  found  that,  after 
sleeping  in  it,  the  air  is  less  pure  thau 
at  any  other  time.  The  air  of  privies, 
even  in  calm  weather,  has  not  been 
found  to  be  so  iujurious  as  might  have 
been  expected,  notwithstanding  its 
disagreeable  smell.  From  this,  and 
other  observations,  it  is  thought  that 
the  exhalations  of  human  excrements 
are  very  little  if  at  all  injurious,  ex- 
cept when  they  become  putrid,  or 
proceed  from  a deceased  body ; in 
which  case  they  speedily  infect  the 
air. 

Delicate  persons,  and  such  as  are 
asthmatic  or  consumptive,  should 
avoid  the  air  of  great  towns  as  much 
as  possible.  If  their  situations  and 
circumstances  in  life  will  not  admit  of 
their  yielding  obedience  to  such  rules, 
they  should  at  least  go  as  often  into 
the  open  air  as  they  possibly  can, 
and  be  careful  to  introduce  it  fre- 
quently into  their  own  houses.  Air 
and  cleanliness  are  often  found  more 
serviceable  to  mankind  than  all  the 
endeavours  of  the  faculty. 

Houses  situated  near  stagnated  lakes 
or  ponds  are  extremely  unwholesome. 
Such  waters  render  the  air  damp,  and 
load  it  with  putrid  exhalations,  and 
occasion  diseases  that  are  dangerous 
and  often  fatal. 

Wherever  air  stagnates  long,  it  be- 
comes unwholesome ; hence  those 
who  are  confined  in  prisons  contract 
malignant  fevers,  and  communicate 
them  to  others:  the  low  dirty  habi- 
tations of  the  poor,  in  great  towns, 
are,  in  this  respect,  little  better  than 
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prisons,  and  the  wretched  occupiers 
seldom  enjoy  good  health. 

EXERCISE. 

Exercise  increases  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  attenuates  and  divides  the 
fluids,  and  promotes  a regular  per- 
spiration, as  well  as  a due  secretion 
of  all  the  humours;  for  it  accelerates 
the  animal  spirits,  and  facilitates  their 
distribution  into  all  the  fibres  of  the 
body,  strengthens  the  parts,  creates  an 
appetite,  and  helps  digestion.  Whence 
it  arises,  that  those  who  accustom 
themselves  to  exercise  are  generally 
very  robust,  and  seldom  subject  to 
diseases. 

Many  people  consider  the  necessity 
of  labouring  for  bread  as  a curse ; but 
it  has  been  rather  pertinently  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Buchan,  “ That  those 
whom  poverty  obliges  to  labour  for 
daily  bread,  are  not  only  the  most 
healthy,  but  generally  the  most  happy 
part  of  mankind.  Industry  seldom 
fails  to  place  such  above  want,  and 
activity  serves  them  instead  of  phy- 
sic.” 

The  late  Dr.  Armstrong,  a man 
equally  celebrated  as  a poet  and  a 
physician,  has  the  following  lines  in 
his  Economy  of  Health — 

“ Toil  and  be  strong.  By  toil  the 
flaccid  nerves 

“ Grow  firm,  and  gain  a more  com- 
pacted tone.” 

And  in  another  part  the  same  author 
truly  observes, 

“ By  health  the  peasant’s  toil 
“ Is  well  repaid.” 

Another  testimony  in  favour  of  ex- 
ercise, appears  in  a little  volume  lately 
published,  under  the  title  of  the  Vil- 
lager’s Friend  and  Physician,  by  Mr. 
Parkinson.  His  words  are  too  em- 
phatical  to  be  omitted  here.  “ Ex- 
ercise,” says  he,  “ gives  strength  to 
every  fibre,  and  energy  and  spring  to 
all  the  vital  powers.” 

Labour  or  exercise,  says  Dr.  Cheyne, 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  preserve 
the  body  any  time  in  health.  Let 
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any  diet  be  pursued,  however  ad- 
justed both  in  quantity  and  quality ; 
let  whatever  evacuations  be  used  to 
lessen  the  malady,  or  any  succeda- 
neum  be  proposed  to  prevent  the  ill 
effects,  still  our  bodies  are  so  made, 
and  the  animal  economy  is  so  con- 
trived, that,  without  due  labour  and 
exercise,  the  juices  will  thicken,  the 
joints  will  stiffen,  the  nerves  will  re- 
lax ; and  from  these  disorders,  chro- 
nical diseases  and  a crazy  old  age 
must  ensue. 

People  who  lead  a sedentary  life, 
and  do  not  use  exercise,  are  liable  to 
an  universal  relaxation  of  the  solids, 
which  bring  on  other  disorders,  glan- 
dular obstruction,  weak  nerves,  and 
defect  of  perspiration. 

Of  all  the  exercises  that  are  or 
may  be  used  for  health,  as  walking, 
riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a coach, 
fencing,  dancing,  bowling,  digging, 
pumping,  ringing,  &c.  walking  is  the 
most  natural,  and  would  be  the  most 
useful,  if  it  did  not  spend  too  much 
of  the  spirits  of  the  weakly.  But 
riding  is  certainly  the  most  manly, 
and  the  most  healthy;  and  is  less 
laborious  and  expensive  of  spirits  than 
any.  But  though  it  is  generally  said 
that  riding  is  a more  healthy  exer- 
cise than  walking;  the  assertion,  in 
some  cases,  appears  too  general;  for 
walking  is  much  more  effectual  than 
riding,  in  promoting  an  increase  of 
muscular  strength,  and  imparting  to 
the  fibres  a due  elasticity.  But 
where  any  of  the  viscera  are  much  ob- 
structed, and  a patient  is  too  weak  to 
support  sufficient  walking  exercise,  in 
such  case  riding  may  be  more  bene- 
ficial. Upon  the  whole  it  may  be 
said,  that  walking  is  best  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  and  riding  for 
the  relief  of  chronical  diseases;  for  in 
those  which  are  acute,  neither  of  them 
is  advisable. 

Exercise,  when  too  much  or  too 
frequently  used,  occasions  loss  of  ap- 
petite, loathing  of  food,  heat  in  the 
bowels,  costiveness,  and  fainting.— 
In  this  case,  a moderate  use  of  wine, 
warm  bathing,  quiet  sleep,  and  nou- 
rishing diet,  afford  the  most  proper 
relief. 

Boerhaave  recommends  bodily  ex- 
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ercises  in  diseases  of  a weak  and  lax 
fibre;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
a weak  man  should  not  ride  with  a 
full  stomach,  but  either  before  dinner, 
or  after  the  digestion  is  near  finished ; 
for  when  the  stomach  is  distended, 
weak  people  cannot  bear  the  shaking 
of  the  horse  without  difficulty.  Sail- 
ing in  a ship  is  an  exercise  of  great 
use  to  weak  people : if  the  vessel  moves 
with  an  even  motion,  by  increasing 
perspiration  it  usually  excites  a won- 
derful alacrity,  creates  an  appetite, 
and  promotes  digestion.  These  exer- 
cises are  more  especially  serviceable 
to  weak  people;  but,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  body  by  muscular 
motion,  running  and  bodily  exercises 
are  to  be  used.  In  these  we  should 
begin  with  the  most  gentle,  such  as 
walking,  and  increase  it  by  degrees 
till  we  come  to  running.  Those  ex- 
ercises of  the  body  are  more  especi- 
ally serviceable,  which  give  delight 
to  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  as  ten- 
nis, fencing,  &c.  for  which  reason 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity  appointed 
rewards  for  those  who  excelled  in 
those  gymnastic  exercises,  that  by  this 
means  the  bodies  of  their  youth  might 
be  hardened  for  warlike  toils. 

Those  organs  of  the  body  that  are 
most  used,  always  become  strongest ; 
so  that  we  may  strengthen  any  weak 
organ  by  exercise.  Thus  the  legs, 
thighs,  and  feet  of  chairmen;  the 
hands  and  arms  of  watermen;  the 
backs  and  shoulders  of  porters,  grow 
thick,  strong,  and  brawny,  by  time 
and  use. 

It  is  certain  also  that  speaking  strong 
and  loud  will  strengthen  the  voice, 
and  give  force  to  the  lungs.  To 
the  asthmatic,  therefore,  and  those  of 
weak  lungs,  I would  recommend,  says 
Dr.  Cheyne,  talking  much  and  loud ; 
walking  up  easy  ascents,  &c.  To 
those  of  weak  nerves  and  digestion, 
riding  on  horseback;  to  those  trou- 
bled with  the  stone,  riding  over  rough 
causeways  in  a coach ; to  those  trou- 
bled with  rheumatic  pains,  playing 
at  billiards,  cricket,  or  tennis;  to  those 
of  weak  arms  or  hams,  playing  at 
tennis  or  football ; to  those  of  weak 
backs  or  breasts,  ringing  a bell  or 
working  at  the  pump  Walking 


through  rough  roads,  even  to  lassitude, 
will  best  recover  the  use  of  the  limbs 
to  the  gouty;  though  riding  will  best 
prevent  the  disease : but  the  studious, 
the  contemplative,  the  valetudinary, 
and  those  of  weak  nerves,  must  make 
exercise  a part  of  their  religion.  A 
condition  necessary  to  render  exer- 
cise as  beneficial  as  may  be,  is,  that 
it  may  be  used  on  an  empty  sto- 
mach. 

It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  though  moderate  exercise 
is  necessary,  yet  wild  irregular  sallies 
of  it  are  injurious.  Regular  exercise 
will  demand  regular  rest. 

“ Weariness 

a Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty 
sloth 

“ Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.” 

Though  nothing  is  more  condu- 
cive to  health  than  moderate  exer- 
cise, so  violent  exercise  dissipates  the 
spirits,  weakens  the  body,  destroys 
the  elasticity  of  the  fibres,  and  ex- 
hausts the  fluid  parts  of  the  blood. 
No  wonder  then  that  acute  and  mor- 
tal fevers  often  arise  from  too  violent 
exercise  of  the  body ; for  the  motion 
of  the  venous  blood  towards  the  heart, 
being  quickened  by  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  and  the  veins  being 
thus  depleted,  the  arteries  more  easily 
propel  their  contained  humours  thro’ 
the  smallest  extremities  into  the  now 
less  resisting  veins;  and  therefore  the 
velocity  of  the  circulation  will  be  in- 
creased through  all  the  vessels. 

But  this  cannot  be  performed  with- 
out applying  the  humours  oftener, 
or  in  a greater  quantity,  to  the  se- 
cretory organs  in  the  same  time, 
whence  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the 
blood  will  be  dissipated,  and  what 
remains  will  be  inspissated ; and  by 
the  greater  action  of  the  vessels  upon 
their  contained  fluids,  and  of  the  re- 
acting fluids  upon  the  vessels,  the 
blood  acquires  an  inflammatory  den- 
sity. Add  to  this,  that  by  the  vio- 
lent attrition  of  the  solids  and  fluids, 
together  with  the  heat  thence  arising, 
all  the  humours  will  incline  to  a 
greater  acrimony,  and  the  salts  and 
oils  of  the  blood  will  become  more 
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acrid  and  volatile.  Hence,  says  Boer- 
haave,  those  fevers  which  arise  from 
too  much  exercise  or  motion,  are 
cured  by  rest  of  body  and  mind, 
with  such  aliments  and  medicines  as 
moisten,  dilute,  and  soften  or  allay 
acrimony. 

All  other  animals,  says  Dr.  For- 
dyce,  have  their  faculties  naturally 
as  perfect,  without  any  improvement, 
as  they  can  be,  for  their  own  use : 
but  in  man  the  natural  faculties  are 
but  just  sufficient  for  his  existence, 
and  that  only  in  a small  part  of  the 
earth.  It  is  therefore  left  to  him- 
self to  procure  faculties,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  by  proper  exercise,  by 
which  he  can  excel  all  other  animals 
in  every  power,  inhabit  the  whole 
earth,  and  improve  the  powers  of 
other  animals  for  his  own  use. 

Exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  body 
tends  to  weaken  the  mind,  except  so 
far  as  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  body 
the  proper  strength.  But  a mode- 
rate exercise  of  the  body  and  mind 
together,  tends  to  strengthen  the 
whole  system,  so  that  by  custom  the 
original  power  in  the  whole  may  be 
increased.  A great  exertion  of  the 
powers  of  the  body  may  exhaust  the 
powers  of  the  mind ; and’on  the  con- 
trary,  a great  exertion  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind  may  exhaust  those  of  the 
body. 

Exercise,  when  it  is  used  in  due 
time,  is  almost  the  only  cure  we 
know  for  glandular  obstructions.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  those  who 
take  sufficient  exercise,  are  strangers 
to  those  diseases;  but  the  indolent 
and  inactive  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  them.  The  active  or  laborious 
do  not  often  complain  of  nervous  dis- 
eases ; these  are  principally  engrossed 
by  the  indolent  and  affluent.  Many, 
who  by  caprice  of  fortune  have  fallen 
from  opulence  to  poverty,  and  are 
obliged  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread, 
have  this  reflection  to  console  them, 
that  though  they  have  lost  their  pro- 
perty, they  are  become  rich  in  health, 
without  which  no  riches  can  be  en- 
joyed. 

But  health  cannot  be  enjoyed, 
where  perspiration  is  not  properly 
promoted;  and  that  cannot  possibly 


be  the  case  where  exercise  is  neglected. 
Without  due  exercise  to  promote  per- 
spiration, and  throw  off  offensive 
matter,  it  is  retained  in  the  body, 
vitiating  the  humours,  and  producing 
fevers,  gout,  rheumatism,  &c. 

Lying  too  long  in  bed  in  a morn- 
ing, is  a species  of  indolence  that 
greatly  impairs  the  health.  The 
morning  air  strengthens  and  braces 
the  nerves,  and  furnishes  cheerfulness 
and  a flow  of  spirits  through  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Custom  soon 
renders  early  rising  agreeable,  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  ac- 
quisition and  preservation  of  health. 
Pains  of  the  stomach,  wind,  indi- 
gestion, &c.  the  natural  consequences 
of  ease  and  indolence,  are  not  to  be 
removed  by  medicines : to  a vigorous 
course  of  exercise,  and  that  only,  they 
probably  may  yield. 

Indolence  is  the  parent  of  vice,  and 
of  many  diseases ; for  where  the  mind 
is  not  engaged  in  some  useful  or 
lawful  pursuit,  it  is  constantly  creat- 
ing ideal  pleasures,  or  is  impressed 
with  the  apprehension  of  some  ima- 
ginary evil.  Industry  and  activity 
are  the  guardians  of  virtue  and  ho- 
nour, which  while  they  preserve  the 
body  from  disease,  afford  to  the 
mind  a source  of  uninterrupted  hap- 
piness. 

Corpulency  is  promoted  by  any 
thing  that  tempers  and  softens  the 
blood,  and  renders  it  less  sharp  or 
saline ; such  as  want  of  exercise,  an 
indolent  life,  too  much  sleep,  and 
nourishing  foods.  It  is  prevented  or 
removed  by  the  contrary  causes ; and 
particularly  by  the  use  of  salt  and 
acid  meats  and  drinks.  Corpulency 
is  the  occasion  of  many  diseases,  and 
particularly  the  apoplexy.  It  was 
held  infamous  among  the  ancient 
Lacedemonians.  Borelli  recommends 
the  chewing  of  tobacco  as  a remedy 
against  excessive  fatness.  Castile  soap, 
in  the  form  of  a bolus,  an  electuary, 
pills,  or  dissolved  in  a gill  or  more  of 
soft  water,  from  one  to  four  drachms, 
taken  at  bed-time,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended with  a view  of  redubing  cor- 
pulency, in  a discourse  on  its  nature, 
cause,  and  cure,  by  Malcolm  Flemyng, 
M.D,  Lond.  1760. 
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Sennertus  mentions  a man  who 
weighed  six  hundred  pounds ; and  a 
woman,  thirty-six  years  of  age,  who 
weighed  four  hundred  and  fifty. — 
Bright,  of  Malden  in  Essex,  who  died 
in  1750,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
years,  weighed  six  hundred  and  six- 
teen pounds. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  DIET. 


Food  is  of  two  kinds,  meat  and 
drink,  and  next  to  air  it  is  the  most 
necessary  thing  for  the  preservation 
of  our  bodies ; and  as  on  the  choice 
thereof  our  health  greatly  depends, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  understand 
in  general  what  is  the  most  proper 
for  our  nourishment ; and  in  particu- 
lar deviations  from  health,  what  is 
best  adapted  to  restore  us. 

Our  blood  and  juices  naturally  in- 
cline to  become  putrid  and  acrimo- 
nious; fresh  chyle,  duly  received,  pre- 
vents the  destructive  tendency,  and 
preserves  in  them  that  mild  state  which 
alone  consists  with  health.  An  ani- 
mal diet  affords  the  most  of  this  bland 
nutritious  mucilage ; watery  fluids  di- 
lute the  too  gross  parts,  and  carry  off 
what  is  become  unfit  for  use. 

The  use  of  vegetables,  however, 
prevents  repletion  and  a too  great  ten- 
dency to  a putrescent  acrimony  of  the 
blood.  In  hot  climates,  as  well  as 
against  the  constitutional  heat  of  par- 
ticular persons,  vegetables  are  de- 
manded in  the  largest  portion : ani- 
mal substances  afford  the  highest  re- 
lish while  our  appetite  continues,  but 
w'ill  cloy  the  appetite  before  the  sto- 
mach is  duly  filled.  Vegetables  may 
be  eaten  after  either  flesh  or  fish ; few 
herbs  or  fruits  satiate  so  much  as  that 
the  stomach  may  not  be  filled  with 
them,  when  it  is  already  satisfied  with 
flesh  or  fish;  whence  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  no  diet  which  is  very 
nourishing  can  be  eat  to  fulness,  be- 
cause its  nutritious  parts  are  oily  and 
satiating.  Health  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  a proper  crasis  of  the  blood ; 
and  to  preserve  this,  a mixture  of  ve- 
getables, in  some  degree,  is  always  re- 
quired, for  a loathing  is  soon  the  con- 
sequence of  animal  food  alone : hot 


acrid  habits,  too,  receive  from  milk 
and  vegetables  what  is  necessary  for 
correcting  their  excesses ; but  in  cold, 
pituitous,  and  nervous  habits,  which 
want  most  nourishment  from  least  di- 
gestion and  the  smallest  quantity  of 
food,  animal  diet  is  to  be  used  more 
freely. 

Thus  much  being  offered  as  gene- 
ral principles,  with  respect  to  the 
matter  and  quality  of  our  food,  the 
valetudinarian  may  easily  regulate  his 
diet,  with  some  advantage  to  himself, 
by  an  attention  to  the  few  ensuing 
particulars.  In  winter  eat  freely,  but 
drink  sparingly:  roast  meat  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  what  is  drank  should 
be  stronger  than  at  other  seasons.  In 
summer,  let  thirst  determine  the  quan- 
tity to  be  drank  ; cold  stomachs  ne- 
ver require  much ; boiled  meats  and 
vegetables,  if  not  otherwise  contra- 
dicted, may  now  be  more  freely  used. 
Lax  habits  require  the  winter’s  diet 
to  be  continued  all  the  year,  and  rigid 
ones  should  be  confined  to  that  of  the 
summer. 

Fat  people  should  sometimes  fast ; 
the  lean  never  should.  Those  who  are 
troubled  with  eructations  or  wind,  oc- 
casioned by  their  food,  should  drink 
but  little,  and  use  some  unaccustom- 
ed exercise. 

The  thirsty  should  drink  freely,  but 
eat  sparingly.  In  general,  let  mode- 
ration be  observed,  and  though  no 
dinner  has  been  had,  a light  supper 
is  to  be  preferred.  After  very  high* 
seasoned  meats,  a glass  of  water,  aci- 
dulated with  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol, 
or  in  very  weak  stomachs,  the  sweet 
elixir  of  vitriol,  is  far  more  assistant 
to  the  work  of  digestion  than  the 
common  method  of  taking  brandy. 

Though  foods  and  drink  of  the 
most  simple  kinds  are  allowed  to  be 
the  best  calculated  for  supporting  the 
body  in  health,  yet  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  but  variety  may  be  safely 
indulged  in  occasionally,  provided 
men  would  restrain  their  appetites 
within  the  bounds  of  temperance  ; for 
bountiful  nature  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  poured  forth  such  a rich  pro- 
fusion of  provisions  merely  to  tan- 
talize the  human  species.  Variety  of 
a certain  kind  seems  necessary ; as 
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vegetable  and  animal  foods  have  their 
mutual  advantages,  tending  to  correct 
each  other.  Another  variety  which 
is  very  proper  is  that  of  liquid  and 
solid  food,  which  should  be  so  ma- 
naged as  to  temper  each  other.  By 
the  wonderful  powers  of  the  digestive 
organs,  we  find  that  a variety  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  of  very 
discordant  principles,  are  happily  as- 
simulated.  But  variety  may  be  said 
to  have  its  disadvantages,  by  promot- 
ing gluttony;  that  and  the  art  of 
cookery  inducing  men  to  take  more 
than  they  can  properly  digest : and 
hence,  perhaps  very  justly,  physicians 
have  almost  universally  preferred  sim- 
plicity of  diet;  for  in  spite  of  rules, 
man’s  eating  will  only  be  measured 
by  his  appetite,  and  satiety  is  sooner 
produced  by  one  than  many  sub- 
stances. 

Since  man  has  all  manner  of  teeth, 
fit  for  the  preparation  of  all  sorts  of 
food,  should  it  not  rather  seem  that 
nature  intended  he  should  live  on 
all  ? And  as  the  alimentary  diet  in 
the  human-kind  is  fitted  for  digesting 
all  sorts  of  food,  may  we  not  rather 
conclude  that  nature  did  not  intend 
to  deny  us  any  ? 

There  is  no  error  in  this  country 
more  dangerous  or  more  common 
than  the  neglect  of  bread ; for  it  is 
the  safest  of  vegetable  aliment,  and 
the  best  corrector  of  animal  food; 
and  by  a large  proportion  of  this 
alone,  its  bad  consequences,  when 
used  in  a hypochondriac  state,  have 
been  obviated.  The  French  appa- 
rently have  as  much  animal  food  on 
their  table  as  the  Britons;  and  yet, 
by  a greater  use  of  bread,  and  the 
dried  acid  fruits,  its  bad  effects  are 
prevented ; and  therefore  bread  should 
be  particularly  used  by  the  English, 
as  they  are  so  voracious  of  animal 
food.  Vegetable  food  is  not  only 
necessary  to  secure  health,  but  also 
long  life. 

It  seems  natural  to  distrust  those 
cynical  writers  who  would  rigidly 
confine  mankind  to  a single  dish,  and 
their  drink  to  the  mere  water  of  the 
brook.  Nature  indeed  has  pointed 
out  that  mild  insipid  fluid  as  the 
universal  diluent,  and  therefore  most 


admirably  adapted  for  our  daily  be- 
verage: but  experience  has  equally 
proved,  that  vinous  and  spirituous  li- 
quors, on  certain  occasions,  are  no 
less  salutary  and  beneficial,  whether 
it  be  to  support  strength  against  sick- 
ness or  bodily  fatigue,  or  to  exhilarate 
the  mind  under  the  pressure  of  mis- 
fortunes. But  what  nature  intended 
for  innocent  and  useful  cordials,  to 
be  used  only  occasionally  and  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  reason,  cus- 
tom and  caprice  have,  by  degrees, 
rendered  habitual  to  the  human  frame, 
and  liable  to  abuses  the  most  destruc- 
tive and  enormous. 

The  natural  constitution  of  the  body 
of  man  is  such,  that  it  can  easily  bear 
some  changes  and  irregularities  with- 
out much  injury.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, we  should  very  frequently  be 
put  out  of  order  by  the  slightest 
causes.  This  advantage  arises  from 
those  wonderful  communications  of 
the  inward  parts,  whereby,  when  one 
part  is  affected,  another  comes  imme- 
diately to  its  relief. 

Thus,  when  the  body  is  too  full, 
nature  causes  evacuations  through 
some  of  the  outlets ; hnd  for  this  rea- 
son it  is,  that  diseases  from  inanition 
are  generally  more  dangerous  than 
from  repletion,  because  we  can  more 
expeditiously  diminish  than  increase 
the  juices  of  the  body.  Upon  the 
same  account  also,  though  temperance 
be  beneficial  to  all  men,  the  ancient 
physicians  advised  persons  in  good 
health  to  indulge  a little  now  and 
then,  by  eating  and  drinking  more 
plentifully  than  usual.  But  of  the 
two,  intemperance  in  drinking  is  safer 
than  in  eating ; and  if  a person  has 
committed  excess  in  the  latter,  cold 
water,  drank  upon  a full  stomach,  will 
help  digestion ; to  which  it  will  be 
serviceable  to  add  lemon  juice  or 
elixir  of  vitriol.  From  satiety  it  is 
not  proper  to  pass  directly  to  sharp 
hunger,  nor  from  hunger  to  satiety ; 
neither  will  it  be  safe  to  indulge  ab- 
solute rest  after  excessive  labour,  nor 
suddenly  to  work  laboriously  after 
any  long  indolence: — in  a word,  all 
changes  in  the  mode  of  living  should 
be  gradually  made. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Lind 
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that  the  powder  of  salep  should  con- 
stitute part  of  the  provisions  of  every 
ship’s  company.  This  powder  and 
portable  soup,  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  form  a rich  thick  jelly,  and 
an  ounce  of  each  of  these  articles 
furnishes  one  day’s  subsistence  to  a 
healthy  full-grown  man.  Indeed, 
from  Dr.  Percival’s  experiments  it  ap- 
pears, that  salep  contains  more  nutri- 
tious matter,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
than  any  other  vegetable  production 
now  used  as  food.  It  has  the  pro- 
perty also  of  concealing  the  nauseous 
taste  of  salt  water ; and  consequently 
may  be  of  great  advantage  at  sea,  when 
the  stock  of  fresh  water  is  so  far  con- 
sumed, that  the  mariners  are  put  upon 
short  allowance.  By  the  same  mu- 
cilaginous quality,  it  covers  the  of- 
fensiveness, and  even  in  some  mea- 
sure corrects  the  acrimony,  of  salted 
and  putrescent  meats. 

Both  animal  and  vegetable  food  be- 
come unwholesome  when  kept  too 
long;  they  have  a constant  tendency 
to  putrefaction";  and  when  that  has 
proceeded  too  far,  they  are  offensive 
to  the  senses  and  injurious  to  health. 
Diseased  animals,  and  such  as  die  a 
natural  death,  ought  never  to  be  eaten. 
Though  poverty  or  extreme  hunger 
may  induce  some  people  to  submit 
to  such  imprudent  acts,  they  ought 
to  consider  that  by  the  danger  they 
encounter,  they  are  purchasing  a 
wretched  meal  at  too  high  a price. 

Tame  ducks,  hogs,  and  other  ani- 
mals which  feed  grossly,  are  less 
wholesome  than  others.  Animals 
which  have  not  sufficient  exercise  are 
to  be  rejected.  Stalled  cattle,  deprived 
of  exercise  and  free  air,  grow  fat,  in- 
deed, but  they  acquire  gross  humours, 
which  are  doubtless  hurtful  to  those 
who  feed  upon  them.  Animals  over- 
heated by  driving  are  certainly  un- 
wholesome ; the  danger  of  eating  the 
flesh  of  a creature  which  had  died  in 
a high  fever  may  easily  be  conceived. 

The  filthy  custom  among  butchers, 
of  blowing  air  into  the  membrane  of 
calves,  &c.  to  render  certain  joints 
more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  is  indeli- 
cate and  disgusting ; especially  as  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  such  air 
proceeds  from  the  lungs  of  a diseased 


and  dirty  fellow ; and  the  legislature 
would  do  well  to  discountenance  this 
abominable  practice,  by  enacting  a 
penalty  or  punishment  for  it. 

The  people  of  England  are  too  fond 
of  animal  food;  hence  they  are  so 
generally  tainted  with  the  scurvy,  and 
its  usual  train  of  consequences,  such 
as  indigestion,  low  spirits,  &c.  Tho* 
animal  food  was  designed  for  man, 
and  may  be  moderately  enjoyed  with- 
out inconvenience,  especially  if  it  be 
accompanied  with  a proper  mixture 
of  vegetables,  yet  to  eat  voraciously 
of  flesh  twice  or  three  times  a-day,  is 
certainly  very  improper.  Only  one 
meal  of  flesh  ought  to  be  eaten  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  one  meal 
ought  to  consist  of  only  one  kind. 
The  most  obstinate  scurvy  has  fre- 
quently yielded  to  a vegetable  diet; 
milk  alone  will  often  perform  wonders 
in  that  disease.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more 
used  in  diet,  the  scurvy  and  putrid 
and  inflammatory  fevers  would  not 
be  so  prevalent  as  they  now  are. 

The  design  of  dressing  meat  is  to 
loosen  the  texture  of  the  flesh,  and 
dispose  it  for  dissolution  and  diges- 
tion in  the  stomach.  Flesh  not  being 
a proper  food  without  dressing,  is 
alleged  as  an  argument  that  man  was 
not  intended  by  nature  for  a carni- 
vorous or  flesh-eating  animal.  Dr. 
Cheyne  observes,  that  boiling  draws 
more  of  the  rank  strong  juices  from 
meat,  and  leaves  it  less  nutritive, 
more  diluted,  lighter,  and  easier  of 
digestion ; roasting,  on  the  other 
hand,  leaves  it  fuller  of  the  strong 
nutritive  juice,  hard  to  digest,  and 
requiring  more  dilution.  Strong,  grown 
and  adult  animal  food,  should  there- 
fore be  boiled,  and  the  younger  and 
tenderer  roasted. 

As  to  the  effects  of  food  on  the 
mind,  it  is  plain  that  the  delicacy 
of  feeling,  liveliness  of  imagination, 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  acute- 
ness of  judgment,  more  frequently 
accompany  a weak  state  of  the  body. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  same  state 
is  liable  to  timidity,  fluctuation,  and 
doubt;  while  the  strong  have  that 
steadiness  of  judgment  and  firmness 
of  purpose  which  are  proper  for  the 
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higher  and  more  active  scenes  of  life. 
The  most  valuable  state  of  the  mind, 
however,  appears  to  reside  in  some- 
what less  firmness  and  vigour  of  body. 
Vegetable  aliment,  as  never  over-dis- 
tending the  vessels,  or  loading  the 
system,  never  interrupts  the  stronger 
motions  of  the  mind  3 while  the  heat, 
fulness,  and  weight  of  animal  food, 
are  an  enemy  to  its  vigorous  efforts. 
Temperance,  then,  does  not  so  much 
consist  in  the  quantity,  (for  that  al- 
ways will  be  regulated  by  our  appe- 
tite,) as  in  the  quality,  viz.  a large 
proportion  of  vegetable  aliment. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  eruc- 
tations, or  breaking  of  wind,  occa- 
sioned by  their  food,  should  drink 
but  little,  lay  long  in  a morning,  and 
use  some  unaccustomed  exercise ; — 
those  afflicted  with  hot  alkaline  eruc- 
tations, or  belchings,  should  use  a 
diet  composed  chiefly  of  acid  vegeta- 
bles. Persons  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
lowness  of  spirits,  or  hysteric  disor- 
ders, ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  or 
windy  food  ; every  thing  viscid,  glu- 
tinous, or  hard  of  digestion  5 all  salt- 
ed or  smoke-dried  provisions 3 and 
whatever  is  harsh,  acid,  or  apt  to  be- 
come sour  on  the  stomach.  Their 
food  should  be  moderate  in  quantity, 
light,  cool,  and  of  an  opening  nature. 
A sedentary,  studious,  or  inactive  per- 
son should  eat  more  sparingly  than 
one  who  labours  hard  without  doors. 
Food  which  would  nourish  a pea- 
sant, would  perhaps  with  difficulty  be 
digested  by  one  who  used  but  little 
exercise. 

Diet  should  not  be  too  uniform  ; 
as  the  constant  use  of  any  one  kind 
of  food  might  be  pernicious.  Nature 
teaches  us  this  by  the  vast  variety  of 
food  which  she  has  provided  for  man, 
as  well  as  by  giving  him  an  appetite 
for  different  kinds  of  aliment.  Per- 
sons labouring  under  any  kind  of  dis- 
ease, should  not  eat  any  thing  that 
may  have  a tendency  to  increase  it. 
A gouty  person,  for  example,  should 
consider  acids,  rich  wines,  and  strong 
soups,  as  his  most  dangerous  enemies 3 
those  who  are  scorbutic  should  be 
sparing  of  the  use  of  animal  food 3 
and  those  afflicted  with  gravel  should 
avoid  austere  astringent  food. 


The  best,  most  simple,  and  lightest 
of  digestion,  are  the  foods  prepared 
of  grain  and  pulse 3 as  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  and  maize,  dried,  ground, 
fermented,  baked,  &c.  Peas,  beans, 
vetchets,  &c.  Also  green  plants  and 
pot-herbs,  as  lettuce,  beet,  parsley, 
&c.  Fruits,  as  apples,  pears,  berries, 
plumbs,  cherries,  &c.  And  the  lean 
parts  of  animals,  birds,  fishes,  insects, 
& c.  prepared  by  boiling,  baking, 
stewing,  &c.  And  yet,  for  different 
intentions,  different  kinds  of  food  are 
required.  Thus  hard,  dry,  thick, 
heavy  foods  are  the  best  for  those 
whose  viscera  are  strong,  digestion 
quick,  &c.  and  soft,  light,  watery, 
simple  foods  to  such  are  pernicious. 
To  the  weak,  infirm,  studious,  and 
sedentary,  those  foods  are  best  which 
either  by  art  or  nature  are  the  nearest 
to  chyle,  as  milk,  broths,  &c. 

A due  regulation  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  our  food,  and  a nice 
adjustment  thereof  to  the  digestive 
powers,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  health  and  long  life.  What  we 
expend  in  motion,  excretion,  effluvia, 
&c.  is  but  a determined  quantity,  and 
the  supply  should  only  keep  pace  with 
the  expense  3 a just  proportion  of  the 
two  would  probably  preserve  us  from 
acute*  distempers,  as  it  certainly  would 
from  chronical  ones.f 

Dr.  Cheyne  is  of  opinion,  that 
such  vegetables  and  animals  as  come 
soonest  to  their  growth,  are  easier  of 
digestion  than  those  long  in  attaining 
to  maturity  5 the  smallest  of  their  kind 
sooner  than  the  larger  3 those  of  a dry, 
fleshy,  and  fibrous  substance,  sooner 
than  the  oily,  fat,  and  glutinous ; 
those  of  white  colour,  sooner  than 
those  of  a redder  3 those  of  a soft, 
mild,  and  sweet  taste,  sooner  than 


* Acute  diseases  are  such  as  come 
suddenly  to  a crisis.  This  term  is 
used  for  all  diseases  which  do  not 
fall  under  the  head  of  chronic , or 
chronical  diseases. 

f Chronic  or  chronical  is  applied 
to  a slow  disease,  which  continues  a 
long  time  3 at  least  upwards  of  forty 
days.  Such  are  the  gout,  dropsy, 
asthma,  &c. 
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those  of  a rich,  strong,  sharp,  aro- 
matic taste  ; land  animals  rather  than 
sea  animals ; also  animals  that  live  on 
light  vegetable  food,  in  preference  to 
those  which  feed  on  hard  or  heavy- 
food;  and  plain-dressed  food,  rather 
than  that  which  is  pickled,  salted, 
baked,  smoked,  or  otherwise  high- 
seasoned. 

To  this  effect  are  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Parkinson.  After  cautioning 
his  readers  against  the  taking  too  freely 
of  spiceries  with  their  meals,  he  says, 
“ Mustard,  pepper,  &c.  substances  of 
so  fiery  nature,  that  if  applied  pure 
to  the  skin,  would  soon  excite  a con- 
siderable degree  of  inflammation,  or 
which,  if  blended  with  milder  sub- 
stances and  applied  frequently,  would 
harden  the  skin,  and  deprive  it  of  its 
heathful  sensibility,  are  taken  into  the 
stomach  with  as  little  caution  as 
though  they  were  as  mild  as  milk, 
and  without  considering  that  effects 
similar  to  those  they  produce  on  the 
skin,  succeed  to  their  application  to 
the  stomach. 

« The  substances  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  taken  into  the  stomach,  even 
in  the  quantity  in  which  they  are 
most  frequently  used,  render  the  sto- 
mach less  sensible  to  the  calls  of  na- 
ture, and  less  capable  of  performing 
its  function  of  digesting  the  food : at 
length  heart-burn,  sour-risings,  pain- 
ful oppressions,  and  cramps  of  the 
stomach,  shew  that  weakness  of  this 
organ  is  produced  in  consequence  of 
its  having  suffered  too  much  irrita- 
tion. You  cannot  be  too  watchful 
against  the  increase  of  this  practice ; 
for  he  that  gratifies  his  taste  without 
the  limitation  of  prudence,  knows  not 
where  he  may  end:  he  that  begins 
with  a grain,  may  end  with  a 
pound.” 

The  same  author  also  observes,  that 
abstinence  and  exercise  must  concur 
with  the  due  food  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health;  and  that  where  ex- 
ercise is  wanting,  as  in  studious  per- 
sons, the  defect  must  be  supplied  by 
abstinence. 

Dr.  Bryan  Robinson  thinks  the 
quantity  of  food  necessary  to  keep  a 
grown  person  in  health,  will  be  bet- 
ter and  more  easily  digested  when  it 


is  so  divided  as  to  make  the  meals 
equal,  than  when  they  are  unequal. 
The  distance  between  one  meal  aud 
another  should  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  preceding  meal. 
The  same  author  supposes,  that  good 
and  constant  health  consists  in  a just 
quantity  of  food,  and  a just  propor- 
tion of  the  meat  to  the  drink ; and 
that  to  be  freed  from  chronical  dis- 
orders, contracted  by  intemperance, 
the  quantity  of  food  ought  to  be 
lessened,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
meat  to  the  drink  increased  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  greatness  of  the 
disorders ; and  that  both  the  quantity 
of  food,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
meat  to  the  drink,  ought  to  be  such 
as  shall  make  perspiration  and  urine 
nearly  equal  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Wherever  men  are  exposed  to  hard 
labour,  their  food  should  be  animal. 
It  is  only  proper  for  bodily  labours, 
and  entirely  improper  for  mental  ex- 
ercises ; for,  if  any  person  would  keep 
his  mind  acute  and  penetrating,  he 
would  exceed  rather  on  the  side  of 
vegetable  food.  Even  the  body  is 
oppressed  with  animal  food;  a full 
meal  always  produces  dullness,  lazi- 
ness, and  yawning.  With  regard  to 
the  strength  of  the  body,  animal  food 
is  hardly  necessary  to  give  strength  ; 
in  manhood,  when  we  are  exposed  to 
active  scenes,  it  is  more  allowable; 
and  even  in  the  decline  of  life,  some 
portion  of  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
body  in  vigour. 

As  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
food  are  to  be  heedfully  regarded,  so 
are  the  times  and  seasons  for  receiv- 
ing it.  If  concoction  or  digestion  be 
perfected,  the  stomach  is  free  for  a 
dinner ; but  if  an  error  be  committed 
in  digestion,  we  are  to  beware  of  re- 
ceiving food  upon  crudities ; for  when 
crude  juices  are  mingled  one  among 
another,  we  may  reckon  ourselves  very 
fortunate  if  we  can  discharge  them. 
He  who  intends  a regimen  of  diet, 
must  not  regularly  limit  himself  to 
one  or  two  meals  a -day,  but  to  eat 
after  perfect  digestion,  for  two  meals 
may  be  too  much  for  him ; and  even 
one,  if  chosen  of  improper  meats,  and 
his  digestion  be  bad,  may  be  hurtful ; 
but  let  him,  however,  feed  on  pure 
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and  light  food  and  Such  as  is  familiar 
to  his  constitution  and  disposition ; for 
it  must  be  observed,  that  among  se- 
veral sorts  of  food,  of  salutary  juice 
and  easy  of  concoction,  some  are 
more  acceptable  than  others,  on  ac- 
count of  a certain  grateful  propriety 
and  familiarity  with  the  stomach  and 
palate. 

Hence  the  same  aliment  is  not  to  be 
offered  to  all  indiscriminately,  without 
the  least  variation;  for  sometimes  a 
defect  with  one  food,  compared  with 
another  of  better  juice,  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  inclination  of  the 
appetite  towards  it.  And  this  ought 
not  to  seem  strange,  but  very  rea- 
sonable, that  food  with  which  our 
body  is  familiarized  should  prove 
most  nutritive  and  grateful;  for  since 
there  are  various  temperaments  and 
qualities  in  food,  it  is  very  reason- 
able and  natural  that  we  should  pre- 
fer such  as  are  agreeable  and  salutary. 


THE  PUTRID  OR  MALIGNANT 
FEVER* 


CAUSES. 

This  fever  is  called  the  pestilen- 
tial fever  of  Europe;  as  the  cause 
of  it,  as  well  as  that  of  the  slow 
nervous  fever,  is  an  infection  or  con- 
tagion from  some  diseased  animal 
body,  or  from  corrupted  vegetables; 
and  therefore  is  very  little,  if  at  all, 
different  from  those  pestilential  dis- 
eases which  have  arisen  after  battles, 
when  great  numbers  of  dead  bodies 
were  allowed  to  lie  above  ground, 
and  infect  the  air  with  their  effluvia. 
This  is  confirmed  by  an  observation 
of  Forestus,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
to  a distemper  of  this  kind,  (which 
he  calls  a plague,;  owing  to  the  same 
cause,  attended  with  buboes  and  a 
high  degree  of  contagion.  The  same 
author  also  gives  an  account  of  a 
malignant  fever  breaking  out  at  Eg- 


* Otherwise  called  the  violent, 
putrid,  malignant,  gaol,  hospital, 
camp,  or  spotted  fever. 
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mont,  in  North  Holland,  occasioned 
by  the  rotting  of  a whale  which  had 
been  left  on  shore.  We  have  a like 
observation  of  a fever  affecting  the 
crew  of  a French  ship,  by  the  pu- 
trefaction of  some  cattle  which  had 
been  killed  on  the  island  of  Nevis, 
in  the  West  Indies.  These  men  were 
seized  with  a pain  in  their  head  and 
loins,  great  weakness,  and  a disorder 
of  the  stomach,  accompanied  with 
fever.  Some  had  carbuncles;  and  on 
others,  purple  spots  appeared  after 
death. 

This  fever  is  also  occasioned  by 
foul  air,  and  therefore  it  prevails  in 
camps,  hospitals,  gaols,  large  popu- 
lous close  towns,  and  low  marshy 
countries ; warm  sultry  weather,  with 
a moist  atmosphere ; unwholesome 
diet,  as  corrupted  grain,  putrid  flesh 
or  fish,  and  water  that  has  become 
putrid  by  stagnation;  a long  conti- 
nuance of  animal  food  without  a 
proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  whence 
sailors  in  long  voyages,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  besieged  cities,  are  pe- 
culiarly subject  to  this  fever;  and  an 
excessive  use  of  alkaline  salts,  and 
other  medicines  that  dissolve  the 
blood.  The  proximate  or  immediate 
cause  is  a dissolution  of  the  blood, 
produced  by  putrid  miasmata  that 
are  received  into  the  lungs  by  re- 
spiration, into  the  stomach  with  the 
food,  or  being  generated  in  some  part 
of  the  body,  are  absorbed  as  from 
putrid  ulcers,  &c. 

i SYMPTOMS. 

This  is  a disease  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous nature,  as  besides  the  extreme 
debility  of  the  nervous  system,  there 
is  a rapid  tendency  of  the  fluids  to 
putrefaction,  which  sometimes  cuts  off 
the  patient  in  a few  days,  and  in 
warm  climates,  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours;  or  if  the  patient  recovers,  he 
is  for  a long  time,  even  in  this  coun- 
try, in  an  exceedingly  weak  state,  and 
requires  many  weeks  to  recover  his 
former  health. 

The  putrid  fevers,  according  to 
Huxham,  make  their  attack  with  much 
more  violence  than  the  slow  nervous 
ones;  the  rigors  are  sometimes  very 
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great,  though  sometimes  scarce  felt; 
the  heats  are  much  sharper  and  per- 
manent, yet  at  first  sudden,  transient, 
and  remittent;  the  pulse  more  tense 
and  hard,  but  commonly  quick  and 
small,  though  sometimes  slow  and 
seemingly  regular  for  a time,  and 
then  fluttering  and  unequal ; and  the 
head-ache,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  are 
much  more  considerable,  even  from 
the  beginning.  Sometimes  a severe 
fixed  pain  is  felt  in  one  or  both 
the  temples,  or  over  one  or  both 
eyebrows;  frequently  in  the  bottom 
of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes.  The  eyes 
always  appear  very  dull,  heavy,  and 
yellowish,  and  very  often  a little  in- 
flamed. The  countenance  seems  bloat- 
ed, and  more  dead-coloured  than  usual. 
Commonly  the  temporal  arteries  throb 
much;  there  is  a troublesome  noise 
in  the  ears;  the  breathing  is  labori- 
ous, and  often  interrupted  with  a 
sigh.  A strong  vibration  also  of  the 
carotid  arteries  frequently  takes  place 
in  the  advance  of  the  fever,  though 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  may  be  very 
small, nay, even  slow;  this  is  a certain 
sign  of  an  impending  delirium,  and 
generally  proceeds  from  some  consi- 
derable obstructions  in  the  brain. 

Few  or  none  of  these  fevers  are 
without  a sort  of  lumbago,  or  pain  in 
the  back  or  loins;  an  universal  wea- 
riness or  soreness  is  always  felt,  and 
often  much  pain  in  the  limbs.  Some- 
times a great  heat,  load,  and  pain, 
affect  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with 
perpetual  vomiting  of  black  choler; 
the  matter  discharged  is  frequently  of 
a very  nauseous  smell.  The  tongue 
though  only  white  at  the  beginning, 
grows  daily  more  dark  and  dry ; some- 
times of  a shining  livid  colour,  with 
a kind  of  dark  bubble  at  top ; some- 
times extremely  black,  and  so  conti- 
nues for  many  days  together ; nor  is 
the  tinge  to  be  got  off  may  times  for 
several  days,  even  after  a favourable 
crisis;  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  it 
generally  becomes  very  dry,  stiff,  and 
black,  or  of  a pomegranate  colour.— 
Hence  the  speech  is  very  inarticulate 
and  scarce  intelligible. 

The  thirst,  in  the  increase  of  the 
fever,  is  commonly  very  great,  and 
sometimes  unquenchable ; and  yet  no 


kind  of  drink  pleases,  but  all  seem 
bitter  and  mawkish ; at  other  times, 
however,  no  thirst  is  complained  of, 
though  the  mouth  and  tongue  are  ex- 
ceedingly foul  and  dry;  this  is  always 
a dangerous  symptom,  and  ends  in  a 
frenzy  or  coma.  The  lips  and  teeth 
are  furred  with  a kind  of  black  crust. 

At  the  onset  of  the  fever  the  urine 
is  often  crude,  pale,  and  vapid,  but 
grows  much  higher-coloured  in  the 
advance,  and  frequently  resembles  a 
strong  lixivium,  or  citrine  urine, 
tinged  with  a small  quantity  of  blood; 
it  is  without  the  least  sediment  or 
cloud,  and  so  continues  for  many  days 
together ; by  degrees  it  grows  darker, 
like  dead,  strong,  high-coloured  beer, 
and  smells  very  rank  and  offensive. 

In  spotted  fevers,  the  urine  has  of- 
ten been  found  almost  black,  and  the 
smell  very  offensive.  The  stools,  es- 
pecially in  the  decline  of  the  fever, 
are  for  the  most  part  intolerably  foetid, 
green,  livid,  or  black,  frequently  with 
severe  gripes  and  blood.  When  they 
are  more  yellow  or  brown,  the  less 
the  danger;  but  the  highest  when 
they  run  off  insensibly,  whatever 
their  colour  may  be.  It  is  also  a 
very  bad  symptom  when  the  belly 
continues  tense,  swoln,  and  hard  after 
profuse  stools ; for  this  is  generally 
the  consequence  of  an  inflammation 
or  mortification  of  the  intestines.  A 
gentle  looseness  is  often  very  beneficial, 
and  sometimes  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  which  nature  takes  to  carry  off 
the  morbific  matter. 

Sometimes  black,  livid,  dun,  or 
greenish  spots  appear,  which  always 
indicate  a high  degree  of  malignity  ; 
however,  the  more  florid  the  spots 
are,  the  less  danger  is  to  be  feared. 
It  is  also  a good  sign  when  the  black 
or  violet  spots  become  of  a brighter 
colour.  The  large  black  or  livid  spots 
are  almost  always  attended  with  pro- 
fuse haemorrhages;  and  the  small  dusky 
brown  spots  are  not  much  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  livid  or  black,  though 
they  are  seldom  accompanied  with 
fluxes  of  blood. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers 
may  be  converted  into  those  that  are 
putrid  and  malignant,  by  too  hot  a re- 
gimen or  improper  medicines,  The 
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duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  very  uncer- 
tain ; sometimes  they  terminate  be- 
tween the  seventh  and  fourteenth  day, 
and  sometimes  they  continue  for  five 
or  six  weeks. 

The  most  favourable  symptoms  are 
a gentle  looseness  after  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild  sweat. 
These,  if  continued  for  a considerable 
time,  frequently  carry  off  the  fever, 
and  should  never  be  imprudently  stop- 
ped. Small  miliary  pustules,  appear- 
ing between  the  purple  spots,  are  like- 
wise favourable;  as  also  hot  scabby 
eruptions  about  the  lips  and  nose ; and 
the  more  hot  and  angry  they  are,  so 
much  the  better.  It  is  a good  sign 
when  the  pulse  rises  after  the  use  of 
wine  or  other  cordials,  and  the  ner- 
vous symptoms  abate ; deafness  to- 
wards the  decline  of  the  fever  is  also 
frequently  a favourable  symptom,  as 
are  abscesses  in  the  groin  or  parotid 
glands. 

The  unfavourable  symptoms  are,  an 
excessive  looseness,  with  a hard  swoln 
belly ; large  black  or  livid  blotches 
breaking  out  upon  the  skin ; aphthae 
in  the  mouth  ; cold  clammy  sweats  ; 
blindness ; alteration  of  the  voice ; a 
wild  staring  of  the  eyes;  great  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing ; inability  to  put 
out  the  tongue  when  desired ; and  a 
constant  inclination  to  uncover  the 
breast.  If  the  sweat  and  saliva  are 
tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is 
black  or  deposits  a blackish  sediment, 
the  patient  is  in  great  danger.  Starting 
of  the  tendons,  and  foetid  involuntary 
stools,  are  frequently  seen  towards  the 
close  of  the  fever ; and,  when  attend- 
ed with  livid ity  and  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  are  certain  tokens  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

REGIMEN. 

A small  quantity  of  food  or  drink 
should  be  taken  frequently,  to  support 
the  spirits,  and  counteract  the  putrid 
tendency  of  the  humours.  The  food 
must  be  light,  as  panada  or  gruel,  to 
which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if 
the  patient  be  weak  and  low ; and  it 
should  all  be  sharpened  with  the  juice 
of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or 
the  like.  The  patient  may  also  eat 
freely  of  ripe  fruits,  as  currant  tarts, 


roasted  apples,  &c.  He  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  sipping  small  quantities 
of  some  of  the  acid  liquors  hereafter 
mentioned,  or  any  other  that  may  be 
more  agreeable  to  his  palate. 

It  is  highly  necessary  in  this  dis- 
ease that  acids  should  be  mixed  with 
all  the  patient’s  food  as  well  as  drink. 
Orange,  lemon,  or  vinegar  whey  ought 
to  be  drank  by  turns,  according  to 
the  inclination  of  the  patient.  They 
may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a proper  quantity  of  wine. 
If  the  patient  is  very  low,  he  may 
frequently  drink  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  wine  and  water,  sharpened  with 
orange  or  lemon  juice.  A glass  of 
pure  wine  may  indeed  be  often  al- 
lowed. Rhenish  wine  is  in  general 
to  be  preferred,  but  if  the  body  be 
open,  red  port  or  claret  should  be 
given.  Chamomile-tea,  if  the  sto- 
mach will  bear  it,  is  very  proper  in 
this  disease.  It  may  be  sharpened  by 
the  addition  of  ten  or  fifteen  drops 
of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  to  every  cup. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  cool, 
quiet,  and  easy ; the  least  noise  will 
affect  his  head,  and  the  least  motion 
fatigue  him. 

But  it  may  be  necessary  to  add, 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  wine,  that 
although  it  be  absolutely  necessary 
during  the  continuance  of  this  fever, 
and  that  in  such  quantities  as  to  ren- 
der it  surprising  how  so  considerable 
a portion  may  be  taken,  without  pro- 
ducing any  of  those  effects  which 
would  have  proceeded  from  even  a 
much  less  quantity,  if  taken  by  the 
same  person  when  in  health ; yet,  as 
soon  as  the  fever  has  left  the  patient, 
much  caution  becomes  necessary  in 
the  use  of  it,  since  very  disagreeable 
circumstances  may  follow  from  the 
free  use  of  it  at  this  time.  Several  in- 
stances have  been  seen,  where  patients 
just  recovered  from  this  fever,  during 
which  they  had  swallowed,  with  sa- 
lutary effects,  considerable  quantities 
of  wine,  have,  upon  v drinking  only  a 
few  glasses  during  their  convalescent 
or  recovering  state,  experienced  the 
return  of  a considerable  degree  of  fe- 
brile heat,  and  even  of  delirium ; nor 
have  these  consequences  been  either 
soon  or  easily  removed. 
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Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  air  from  stagnating  in  the  pa- 
tient’s room,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  fre- 
quently to  renew  it,  by  opening  the 
doors  and  windows  of  some  adjacent 
apartment.  Besides  the  admission  of 
fresh  air,  the  use  of  vinegar,  verjuice, 
juice  of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any 
kind  of  vegetable  acid,  is  highly  ne- 
cessary. With  some  of  these,  the 
floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part  of  the 
room,  should  frequently  be  sprinkled. 

We  are  indeed  to  remove  all  oc- 
casional or  exciting  causes,  by  plac- 
ing the  patient  where  he  will  have 
the  purest  coolest  air;  by  removing 
every  thing  that  can  retain  or  commu- 
nicate putrid  effluvia;  at  the  same  time 
impregnating  the  air  of  the  room  with 
acid,  aromatic  steams,  produced  by 
boiling  vinegar,  burning  myrrh, 
frankincense,  rosin,  pitch,  and  tar; 
and  whatever  will  increase  the  heat 
of  the  body  must  be  avoided.  The 
bed-linen  and  patient’s  linen  should 
be  changed  daily  where  it  can  be 
done. 

Fresh  peels  of  lemons  or  oranges 
should  not  only  be  laid  in  different 
parts  of  the  room,  but  often  held  to 
the  patient’s  nose.  The  constant  use 
of  these  acids  would  prove  very  re- 
freshing to  the  patient,  and  tend  to 
prevent  the  infection  from  being  com- 
municated to  those  about  him. 

CURE. 

Distempers  of  the  putrid  kind  never 
arise  without  an  infection  received 
from  some  quarter  or  other;  conse- 
quently the  methods  of  prevention 
must  evidently  be  reduced  to  two 
general  heads. 

1.  To  avoid  receiving  the  infection 
into  the  body. 

2.  To  put  the  body  in  such  a situa- 
tion as  may  enable  it  to  resist  the  in- 
fection when  received. 

Bleeding  is  seldom  necessary,  but 
often  prejudicial  in  putrid  fevers. — 
If  there  are  signs  of  inflammation,  it 
may  sometimes  be  permitted  at  the 
beginning,  but  the  repetition  of  it  ge- 
nerally proves  hurtful. 

Vomits  have  sometimes  a good  ef- 
fect, when  given  at  the  beginning  of 


this  fever ; but  vomits  must  be  used 
with  caution,  for  though  they  may  be 
of  use  by  way  of  prevention,  yet  in 
the  advanced  state  of  the  disease, 
when  the  patient  has  all  along  com- 
plained of  a sickness  at  the  stomach, 
they  are  evidently  unsafe. 

Blistering  plasters  should  be  cau- 
tiously used  in  these  fevers : they 
may  sometimes  be  useful  in  the  early 
stages,  when  the  spots  suddenly  dis- 
appear, the  pulse  sinks,  and  a deli- 
rium approaches ; and  then  they  may 
be  applied  to  the  head  and  inside  of 
the  legs  or  thighs ; but  when  there  is 
any  reason  to  apprehend  a gangrene 
from  the  use  of  blisters,  warm  cata- 
plasms, or  poultices  of  mustard  and 
vinegar,  may  be  applied  to  the  feet. 

Should  the  patient  be  troubled  with 
a vomiting,  a drachm  of  salt  of  worm- 
wood, dissolved  in  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  fresh  lemon  juice,  and  made 
into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  sim- 
ple cinnamon  water,  and  sweetened 
with  sugar,  may  be  given,  and  re- 
peated as  there  may  be  occasion. 

In  the  most  dangerous  species  of 
the  putrid  fever,  accompanied  with 
purple,  livid,  or  black  spots,  the  Peru- 
vian bark  must  be  administered. — 
When  joined  with  acids,  it  some- 
times proves  successful  even  in  cases 
where  the  spots  had  the  most  threaten- 
ing aspect.  But  for  this  purpose  it 
must  be  given  in  large  doses,  and  per- 
sisted in. 

The  most  effectual  method  of  ad- 
ministering the  bark  is  in  substance. 
Mix  an  ounce  of  the  powder  with 
half  a pint  of  water,  and  half  a pint 
of  red  wine.  Let  it  be  sharpened 
with  the  elixir  or  the  spirit  of  vitriol, 
to  add  to  its  efficacy,  and  render  it 
easier  to  the  stomach.  Two  or  three 
ounces  of  the  syrup  of  lemon  may 
be  added,  and  two  table  spoonsful 
of  the  mixture  taken  every  two  hours, 
or  oftener  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it. 

If  a violent  looseness  comes  on, 
the  bark  should  be  boiled  in  red  wine, 
with  a little  cinnamon,  and  sharp- 
ened with  the  elixir  of  vitriol.  Plen- 
ty of  acids,  and  medicines  that  pro- 
mote a gentle  perspiration,  are  very 
beneficial  in  this  looseness. 

If  the  glands  swell,  their  suppu- 
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ration  should  be  promoted  by  the 
application  of  poultices,  and  as  soon 
as  there  is  any  appearance  of  matter 
in  them,  they  should  be  laid  open, 
and  the  poultices  continued.  Ulcer- 
ous sores  of  a livid  gangrenous  ap- 
pearance and  putrid  smell,  which 
break  out  in  the  decline  of  this  fe- 
ver, may  be  gradually  healed  by  the 
plentiful  use  of  Peruvian  bark  and 
wine,  sharpened  with  the  spirits  of 
vitriol. 

For  the  preventing  putrid  fevers, 
a strict  regard  to  cleanliness,  a dry  si- 
tuation, sufficient  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  wholesome  food,  and  a moderate 
use  of  generous  liquors,  may  be  re- 
commended. The  infection  also 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided;  and 
a person  who  is  apprehensive  of  hav- 
ing caught  it,  should  immediately 
take  a vomit,  and  work  it  off  by 
drinking  plentifully  of  chamomile- 
tea;  and  use  for  his  common  drink 
an  infusion  of  the  bark  and  chamo- 
mile-flowers, with  strong  negus,  or  a 
few  glasses  of  generous  wine. 

Sir  John  Pringle  observes,  that  the 
plague,  and  other  pestilential  fevers, 
hot  scurvies,  and  dysenteries,}  have 
very  much  abated  in  Europe  within 
this  last  century ; a blessing  we  can 
ascribe  to  no  other  second  cause  more 
than  to  the  improvement  of  every 
circumstance  relating  to  cleanliness, 
and  to  the  more  general  use  of  anti- 
septics. Greens  and  fruits  are  also 
more  commonly  used,  and  salted 
meats  make  a much  less  part  of  our 
diet  than  it  did  formerly.  To  which 
may  be  added,  the  more  general  con- 
sumption of  tea  and  sugar,  which  are 
no  inconsiderable  antiseptics.  With 
respect  to  the  contagious  nature  of 
all  putrid  disorders,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  putrid  effluvia  received  into 
the  blood,  have  a power  of  corrupt- 
ing the  whole  mass;  of  which  he 
conceives  the  revolution  of  the  blood, 
and  sometimes  even  its  smell  in  the 
advanced  state  of  a malignant  fever, 
the  offensiveness  of  the  sweats  and 
other  excretions,  the  livid  spots, 
blotches,  and  mortifications  inci- 
dent to  this  distemper,  to  be  sufficient 
proofs. 

As  it  may  afford  comfort  to  pa- 


rents to  learn  that  infants  are  not  so 
liable  to  fevers  as  adults,  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Underwood  on  that  subject  is 
here  inserted. 

The  Doctor  has  observed  for  many 
years,  as  well  in  the  hospital  as  in 
private  practice,  that  infants  do  not 
readily  take  common  fevers,  though 
exposed  for  a long  time  to  that  con- 
tagion which  has  appeared  to  affect 
adults  around  them.  He  also  ob- 
serves, that  every  physician  attending 
lying-in  hospitals,  must  not  only  have 
known  many  infants  suckled  without 
injury  through  the  whole  stage  of 
bad  fevers,  from  which  the  mothers 
have  recovered;  but  also,  in  other 
instances,  sucking  greedily  within 
an  hour  or  two  of  their  mother’s 
death. 


THE  HECTIC  FEVER. 


\ 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  hectic  fever  is  reckoned  by  Dr. 
Cullen  to  be  merely  symptomatic, 
which  seems  very  probable,  as  it  al- 
ways accompanies  absorption  of  pus 
into  the  blood  from  inward  suppura- 
tions, or  indeed  from  such  as  are  ex- 
ternal, provided  they  are  very  large, 
or  of  a bad  kind. 

According  to  Dr.  Heberden,  who 
has  given  an  excellent  description  of 
this  disorder,  the  appearance  of  the 
hectic  fever  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
general  intermittent ; from  which, 
however,  the  disease  is  very  different 
in  its  nature,  as  well  as  infinitely 
more  dangerous.  In  the  true  inter- 
mittent, the  three  stages  of  cold,  heat, 
and  sweat,  are  far  more  distinctly 
marked,  the  whole  fit  is  much  longer, 
the  period  which  it  observes  is  more 
constant  and  regular,  and  the  inter- 
missions are  more  perfect,  than  in  the 
hectic  fever.  For  in  the  latter,  even 
in  the  clearest  remission,  there  is 
usually  a feverish  quickness  percepti- 
ble in  the  pulse,  which  seldom  fails 
to  exceed  the  utmost  limit  of  a healthy 
one,  by  at  least  ten  strokes  in  a mi- 
nute. 

The  chillness  of  the  hectic  fever 
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is  sometimes  succeeded  by  heat,  and 
sometimes  by  sweat.  The  heat  some- 
times comes  on  without  being  pre- 
ceded by  any  remarkable  chillness; 
and  the  chillness  has  been  observed 
to  go  off  without  being  followed 
either  by  heat  or  sweat.  The  dura- 
tion of  these  stages  is  seldom  the  same 
for  three  fits  successively ; and  as  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  one  of  them 
to  be  wanting,  the  length  of  the 
whole  fit  must  vary  much  more  than 
in  the  true  intermittent , but  in  gene- 
ral it  is  much  shorter. 

Dr.  Heberden  informs  us,  that  the 
hectic  fever  will  return  with  great 
exactness,  like  an  intermittent,  for 
two,  or  perhaps  three  fits,  but  that 
he  does  not  remember  ever  to  have 
known  it  keep  the  same  period  for 
four  fits  successively.  The  paroxysm 
will  sometimes  keep  off  for  ten  or 
twelve  days;  and  at  other  times,  es- 
pecially when  the  patient  is  very  ill, 
it  will  return  so  frequently  on  the  same 
day,  that  the  chillness  of  a new  fit 
will  immediately  follow  the  sweat  of 
the  former.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  many  threatenings  of  a shiver- 
ing return  on  the  same  day;  and  some 
degree  of  drowziness  usually  attends 
the  cessation  of  a fit. 

In  a true  intermittent,  the  urine  is 
clear  in  the  fits,  and  turbid  or  cloudy 
in  the  intervals ; but  in  the  hectic  fever 
it  is  liable  to  all  kinds  of  irregula- 
rity. It  will  perhaps  be  clear  or  tur- 
bid in  both  stages ; or  turbid  in  the 
fits,  and  clear  in  the  intervals;  and 
sometimes,  as  in  a true  intermittent, 
clear  during  the  fever,  and  thick  at 
the  going  off. 

Hectic  patients  frequently  complain 
of  pains  like  those  of  the  rheumatism, 
which  are  felt  by  turns  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  body,  or  return  constantly 
to  the  same  part.  These  pains  are  often 
at  a great  distance  from  the  seat  of  the 
principal  disorder,  and  seemingly 
without  any  peculiar  connection  with 
it : they  are  so  violent  in  some  pa- 
tients, as  to  require  a large  quantity 
of  opium.  As  far  as  Dr.  Heberden 
has  observed,  they  are  common  where 
the  hectic  arises  from  some  ulcer  open 
to  the  external  air,  as  in  cancers  of 
the  face,  breast,  &c.  Joined  with  this 


fever,  and  arising  probably  from  one 
common  cause,  he  has  seen  swell- 
ings of  the  limbs,  neck,  or  trunk  of 
the  body,  rise  up  almost  in  an  in- 
stant, as  if  the  part  was  suddenly 
grown  fatter.  These  swellings  con- 
tinue for  several  hours,  but  are  not 
painful,  hard,  or  discoloured. 

He  says  he  has  seen  this  fever  at- 
tack those  who  seemed  in  tolerable 
health,  in  a sudden  and  violent  man- 
ner, like  a common  inflammatory 
fever;  and  like  that  also,  bring  them 
into  imminent  danger;  after  which 
it  has  begun  to  abate,  and  afford 
reasonable  hopes  of  recovery.  But 
though  the  danger  might  be  over  for 
the  present,  and  but  little  of  a fever 
remain,  yet  that  little  has  soon  shewed 
that  it  was  kept  up  by  some  great 
mischief  within,  and  proving  uncon- 
querable by  any  remedies,  has  gra- 
dually undermined  the  health  of  the 
patient,  and  never  ceased  but  with 
his  life.  This  manner  of  its  begin- 
ning is,  however,  very  extraordinary ; 
it  much  more  frequently  dissembles 
its  strength  at  first ; and  creeps  on  so 
slowly,  that  the  patients,  though  not 
perfectly  well,  hardly  think  them- 
selves ill  for  some  months;  complain- 
ing only  of  being  sooner  tired  with 
exercise  than  usual,  of  want  of  appe- 
tite, and  falling  away.  But  gentle  as 
these  symptoms  may  seem,  if  the 
pulse  be  quicker  than  ordinary,  so  as 
to  have  the  artery  beat  ninety  times, 
and  perhaps  one  hundred  and  twenty 
times  in  a minute,  there  is  great  rea- 
son to  be  apprehensive  of  the  event. 
In  no  disorder,  perhaps,  is  the  pulse 
of  more  use  to  guide  our  judgment 
than  in  the  hectic  fever ; yet  even 
here  it  is  necessary  to  be  upon  our 
guard,  and  not  trust  entirely  to  this 
criterion;  for  one  in  about  twenty 
patients,  with  all  the  worst  signs  of 
decay,  from  some  incurable  cause, 
which  irresistibly  goes  on  to  destroy 
his  life,  will  shew  not  the  smallest 
degree  of  quickness,  or  any  other 
irregularity  of  the  pulse,  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

CAUSES. 

This  fever  will  supervene  whenever 
there  is  a great  collection  of  matter 
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formed  in  any  part  of  the  body; 
but  it  more  particularly  attends  upon 
the  inflammation  of  a hard  or  scir- 
rhous gland,  and  even  upon  one  that 
is  slight  and  only  just  beginning; 
the  fever  growing  worse  in  propor- 
tion as  the  gland  becomes  more  in- 
flamed, ulcered,  or  gangrenous.  And 
such  is  the  lingering  nature  of  those 
glandular  disorders,  that  the  first  of 
those  stages  will  continue  for  many 
months,  and  the  second  for  many 
years. 

Lying-in  women,  having  sustained 
injury  in  delivery,  generally  die  of 
this  fever.  Women  near  fifty,  and 
upwards,  are  particularly  liable  to  it; 
for  upon  the  cessation  of  their  natural 
discharge,  the  glands  of  the  breasts, 
ovaries,  or  womb,  too  frequently  be- 
gin to  grow  scirrhous,  and  afterwards 
cancerous.  The  glandular  parts  of 
all  the  abdominal  viscera  are  also  dis- 
posed to  be  affected  at  this  particular 
time,  and  become  the  seats  of  incura- 
ble disorders. 

Dr.  Heberden  informs  us,  that  the 
slightest  wound  by  a fine-pointed  in- 
strument, has  been  known,  upon  some 
occasions,  to  bring  on  the  most  alarm- 
ing symptoms,  and  even  death  itself ; 
for  not  only  the  wounded  part  will 
swell  and  be  painful,  but  by  turns 
almost  every  part  of  the  body ; and 
very  distant  parts  have  been  known 
to  come  even  to  a suppuration. — 
These  symptoms  are  always  accom- 
panied with  this  irregular  intemittent, 
which  lasts  as  long  as  any  of  them  re- 
main. The  symptoms  and  danger 
from  some  small  punctures,  with  their 
comcomitant  fever,  most  frequently 
give  way  in  a few  days,  though  in 
some  persons  they  have  continued  for 
two  or  three  months,  and  in  others 
have  proved  fatal. 

The  same  medicines  will  not  always 
suit  a fever,  which  arising  from  very 
different  causes,  is  attended  with  such 
a variety  of  symptoms.  A mixture 
of  asafcetida  and  opium,  has  in  some 
persons  seemed  singularly  serviceable 
in  this  fever,  when  brought  on  by  a 
small  wound;  but  in  most  other 
cases,  the  principal  if  not  the  sole 
attention  of  the  physician  must  be 
employed  in  relieving  the  symptoms 


by  tempering  the  heat,  by  preventing 
both  costiveness  and  purging,  by 
procuring  sleep,  and  by  checking  the 
sweats.  If  at  the  same  time,  conti- 
nues Dr.  Heberden,  he  put  the  body 
into  as  good  general  health  as  may 
be,  by  air,  exercise,  and  a proper 
course  of  mild  diet,  he  can  perhaps 
do  nothing  better  than  to  leave  all 
the  rest  to  nature. 

In  some  few  patients,  nature  ap- 
pears to  have  such  resources  as  may 
afford  reason  for  entertaining  hopes 
of  cure,  even  in  very  bad  cases ; for 
some  have  recovered  from  this  fever, 
attended  with  every  symptom  of  an 
abdominal  viscus  incurably  diseased, 
after  all  probable  methods  of  relief 
from  art  have  been  tried  in  vain, 
and  after  the  flesh  and  strength  were 
so  exhausted  as  to  leave  scarce  any 
hopes  from  nature.  In  those  deplor- 
able circumstances,  a swelling  has 
arisen  not  far  from  the  probable  seat 
of  the  disorder,  and  yet  without  any 
discoverable  communication  with  it; 
this  swelling  has  come  to  an  abscess; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  pulse 
has  soon  returned  to  its  natural  state, 
as  have  also  the  appetite,  flesh,  and 
strength.  What  nature  has  performed 
in  those  extraordinary  cases,  Dr.  He- 
berden says  he  has  often  endeavoured 
to  imitate,  by  making  issues  or  ap- 
plying blisters  near  the  seat  of  the 
disease ; but  he  cannot  say  with  the 
same  success. 

Dr.  Heberden  further  informs  us, 
that  it  seems  at  present  the  opinion 
of  many  practitioners,  that  the  gan- 
grenes will  be  stopped,  and  suppura- 
tion become  more  kindly,  by  the  use 
of  the  bark;  and  therefore  this  re- 
medy is  always  either  advised  or  per- 
mitted in  the  irregular  fever,  joined 
with  suppurations  and  gangrenes;  but 
he  declares  he  does  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  any  good  effect 
from  the  bark,  in  this  fever,  unat- 
tended with  an  apparent  ulcer ; and 
even  in  gangrenes  it  so  often  fails, 
that  in  successful  cases,  where  it  has 
been  administered,  there  must  be  room 
for  suspicion  that  the  cure  vras  owing 
to  another  cause.  Dr.  Heberden  ac- 
knowledges, however,  that  he  never 
saw  any  harm  from  the  bark  in  these. 
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or  indeed  in  any  other  cases,  except 
a purging  or  sickness,  oT  no  conse- 
quence, where  it  has  happened  to 
disagree  with  the  stomach,  or  where 
the  stomach  has  been  loaded  by  taking 
the  medicine  too  fast,  especially  in 
dry  boluses,  wrapped  in  wafer-paper. 

Where  all  other  means  have  proved 
ineffectual  in  hectic  illnesses,  a jour- 
ney to  Bath  is  usually  proposed ; but 
Dr.  Heberden  justly  observes,  that, 
besides  the  fatigue  and  many  incon- 
veniences of  a journey  to  a dying  per- 
son, the  Bath  waters  are  peculiarly 
hurtful  in  this  fever ; which  they  ne- 
ver fail  to  increase,  and  thereby  ag- 
gravate the  sufferings  and  hasten  the 
death  of  the  patient. 


THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 


In  this  fever,  nature  seems  to  be  en- 
deavouring to  drive  out  the  subtile 
morbific  matter  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  by  increasing  her  secretory  and 
excretory  motions.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  small  pustules  or  bladders 
which  appear  on  the  skin,  resembling 
in  shape  and  size  the  seeds  of  millet. 
These  pustules  or  pimples  are  either 
red  or  white,  and  sometimes  both  are 
mixed  together;  sometimes  they  are 
distinct,  and  sometimes  in  clusters. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  disease, 
but  more  frequently  a symptom  of 
some  other  malady ; as  the  small-pox, 
measles,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous 
fever,  &c.  In  all  which  cases  it  is 
generally  the  effect  of  too  hot  a re- 
gimen or  medicines. 

CAUSES. 

This  fever  is  sometimes  occasioned  by 
violent  passions  and  emotions  of  the 
mind ; by  great  evacuations,  a weak 
watery  diet,  and  rainy  seasons;  by 
the  immoderate  use  of  cold,  crude, 
and  unripe  fruits,  impure  water,  and 
unwholesome  provisions.  It  may 
also  be  occasioned  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  any  customary  evacuation,  as 
issues,  setons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding 
piles,  or  the  menstrual  flux. 

It  attacks  both  sexes,  of  all  ages 
and  constitutions,  but  most  frequently 


people  of  weakly  and  delicate  con- 
stitutions. This  disease,  in  child- 
bed women  is  often  occasioned  by 
great  costiveness  during  pregnancy, 
and  very  frequently  by  their  excessive 
use  of  green  trash,  and  other  impro- 
per things,  in  which  pregnant  women 
are  too  apt  to  indulge ; but  indolence 
and  inactivity  are  the  most  general 
causes. 

SYMPTOMS. 

This  fever,  when  it  is  a primary  dis- 
ease, generally  commences  with  a 
violent  cold  stage,  succeeded  by  great 
heat,  anxiety,  and  sighing ; the  heat 
soon  increases,  and  produces  a pro- 
fuse sweat,  preceded  by  a sense  of 
pricking  in  the  skin ; and  it  has  a 
peculiar  strong  smell.  The  period  of 
eruption  is  indeterminate;  it  seldom 
attacks  the  face,  but  appears  first  on 
the  neck  and  breast,  and  thence 
spreads  all  over  the  body.  The  pa- 
tient is  restless  and  sometimes  deliri- 
ous ; the  tongue  appears  white,  and 
the  hands  shake,  with  often  a burn- 
ing heat  in  the  palms;  and  in  child- 
bed women  the  milk  generally  goes 
away,  and  the  other  discharges  stop. 

After  the  patient  has  experienced 
an  itching  or  pricking  pain  under  the 
skin,  innumerable  small  pustules  of  a 
red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear. 
The  symptoms  then  generally  abate, 
the  pulse  becomes  fuller  and  softer, 
the  skin  moister;  and  the  sweat,  as 
the  disease  advances,  has  a more  foetid 
smell;  the  oppression  on  the  breast 
and  spirits  usually  goes  off,  and  the 
customary  evacuations  regularly  re- 
turn. Though  the  eruption  appears 
at  no  fixed  period,  nor  is  of  any 
regular  certain  duration,  the  pustules 
generally  begin  to  dry  and  fall  off 
about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from 
the  eruption,  occasioning  a very  trou- 
blesome itching  in  the  skin. 

The  pustules  usually  come  out  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the 
eruption  is  critical ; but  when  symp- 
tomatical,  they  may  appear  at  any 
time  of  the  disease. 

When  the  pustules  appear  and  dis- 
appear by  turns,  there  is  always  dan- 
ger; but  when  they  disappear  sud- 
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denly,  and  do  not  appear  again,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

In  child-bed  women  the  pustules 
are  commonly  at  first  filled  with 
clear  wrater,  afterwards  they  become 
yellowish.  Sometimes  those  of  a red 
colour  are  interspersed.  When  these 
only  appear,  the  disease  is  named  a 
rash. 

If  a diarrhoea  comes  on  in  the 
progress  or  decline  of  this  disease, 
and  is  suddenly  checked,  it  may  oc- 
casion an  apoplexy.  In  child-bed 
women  a diarrhoea  is  a very  dan- 
gerous symptom ; and  the  change  of 
the  colour  of  the  urine  from  a yel- 
low to  a pale  colour  is  alarming: 
sleepiness  is  a favourable  symptom. 

REGIMEN. 

In  this,  and  all  other  eruptive  fevers, 
the  chief  aim  is  to  prevent  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  pustules,  and  to 
promote  their  maturation : the  pa- 
tient should  therefore  be  kept  in 
such  a temperature  as  neither  too 
forcibly  to  push  out  the  eruption,  nor 
to  cause  it  to  retreat  prematurely. — 
The  aliment  and  drink  should  be  mo- 
derately nourishing  and  cordial,  but 
neither  strong  nor  heating;  the  pa- 
tient’s chamber  ought  to  be  kept 
moderately  warm,  and  he  should  not 
be  too  much  covered  with  clothes. 
It  is  also  essentially  necessary  that 
his  mind  be  kept  cheerful  and  easy, 
as  nothing  causes  an  eruption  to  go 
in  so  much  as  fear,  or  the  apprehension 
of  danger. 

The  patient’s  food  should  be  weak 
chicken  broth,  with  bread,  panada, 
sago,  groat-gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a spoonful  or 
two  of  wine.  If  his  spirits  are  mode- 
rately high,  his  drink  ought  to  be 
weak,  as  water-gruel,  balm-tea,  &c. 
A decoction  of  two  ounces  of  the 
shavings  of  hartshorn,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  sarsaparilla  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  sweetened  with  white  sugar, 
may  be  used  as  his  common  drink. 
When  the  patient’s  spirits  are  low, 
and  the  eruption  does  not  rise  suf- 
ficiently, wine-whey,  or  small  negus, 
sharpened  with  orange  or  lemon- 
juice,  and  made  stronger  or  weaker 
at  discretion,  should  be  allowed. 

VOL.  II. 


When  the  miliary  fever  approaches 
towards  a putrid  nature,  the  patient’s 
strength  must  be  supported  with 
generous  cordials,  joined  with  acids; 
and  if  the  putrescence  increase,  the 
Peruvian  bark  must  be  administered. 
When  the  head  is  affected,  the 
body  should  be  kept  open  by  emol- 
lient clysters. 

CURE. 

The  general  rule  for  the  treatment 
of  this  disease,  will  be  to  employ  the 
cool  regimen,  supporting  the  system 
and  removing  debility  by  cordials, 
tonics,  and  nourishing  diet ; obviat- 
ing and  counteracting  putrescency  by 
the  bark,  wine,  and  antiseptics. 

If  the  eruption  should  not  rise, 
or  if  the  spirits  flag,  the  patient  must 
not  only  be  supported  with  cordials, 
but  blisters  must  also  be  applied. — 
Some  recommend  blisters  through  the 
whole  course  of  this  fever;  but  we 
would  not  recommend  above  one  at 
a time,  and  that  a small  one. 

Where  nature  flags,  and  the  erup- 
tion comes  and  goes,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  up  a stimulus  by  a 
succession  of  small  blisters.  If  the 
pulse,  however,  should  sink  remarka- 
bly, the  pustules  fall  in,  and  the  head 
be  affected,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
apply  several  blistering  plasters  to  the 
most  sensible  parts,  as  the  inside  of 
the  legs  and  thighs,  &c. 

All  irritations  of  the  bowels  are 
as  bad  in  these  cases  as  in  the  small- 
pox or  measles,  and  even  the  use  of 
the  most  gentle  clysters  should  be  very 
sparingly  admitted. 

Bleeding  can  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  proper  in  this  disease;  and  fre- 
quently does  much  injury,  by  weaken- 
ing the  patient  and  depressing  his 
spirits.  It  seems  jclear  indeed,  that 
this  fever  is  often  more  of  a putrid 
than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  the  miliary  fever  should 
be  occasioned  by  too  hot  a regimen, 
as  it  frequently  is  in  child-bed  women, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  off 
that  regimen  suddenly,  and  have  re- 
course to  a very  cool  regimen  and 
large  evacuations. 

If  the  disease  proves  tedious,  or 
the  recovery  slow,  the  Peruvian  bark 
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is  recommended,  which  may  either 
be  taken  in  substance,  or  infused  in 
wine  or  water.  Like  other  eruptive 
diseases,  the  miliary  fever  requires 
gentle  purging,  which  should  not  be 
neglected  as  soon  as  the  fever  is  gone 
off,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient 
will  admit. 


DR.  MANSEY’S  OPINION  ON 
RHEUMATISM. 


This  is  a painful  disease,  affecting 
the  intermediate  spaces  between  the 
joints  and  muscles  in  different  parts 
of  the  body;  sometimes  the  viscera 
are  also  attacked.  It  is  with  or  with- 
out a fever ; when  a fever  attends,  it 
is  called  the  acute ; and  when  there 
is  no  fever,  it  is  called  the  chronic 
rheumatism.  The  ancients  called  all 
kinds  of  pains  affecting  the  external 
parts  or  joints,  by  the  common  name 
of  arthritis ; but  about  the  sixteenth, 
or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, some  celebrated  French  phy- 
sicians called  those  that  were  situ- 
ated any  where  but  in  the  joints, 
that  is  in  their  tendinous  and  ner- 
vous ligaments,  by  the  name  of  rheu- 
matism. 

CAUSES. 

This  disease  is  more  frequent  in  cold 
than  in  warm  climates.  It  appears 
most  frequently  in  autumn  and  spring ; 
and  very  seldom  during  the  heat  of 
summer.  It  may,  however,  occur  at 
any  season,  if  vicissitudes  from  heat  to 
cold  are  frequent.  For  the  most  part 
the  acute  rheumatism  arises  from  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  body,  when 
unusually  warm,  or  when  the  cold  is 
applied  to  one  part  of  the  body, 
whilst  the  other  parts  are  kept  warm ; 
or  lastly,  when  the  application  of  cold 
is  long  continued,  as  when  moist  or 
wet  clothes  are  applied  to  any  part 
of  the  body. 

These  causes  may  affect  persons  of 
all  ages ; but  the  rheumatism  seldom 
appears  in  very  young  or  in  elderly 
persons,  and  most  commonly  occurs 
from  the  age  of  puberty  to  that  of 
thirty-five.  The  causes  may  also 


affect  persons  of  any  constitution,  but 
they  most  commonly  attack  those  of 
a sanguine  temperament. 

The  rheumatism  may  also  be  oc- 
casioned by  a removal  from  a cold  to 
a warm  climate,  by  cold  caught  dur- 
ing a mercurial  course,  by  excessive 
evacuations,  or  the  stoppage  of  cus- 
tomary discharges.  It  is  often  the 
effect  of  chronic  diseases,  which  vi- 
tiate the  humours ; as  the  scurvy,  lues 
venerea,  &c. 

The  nature  of  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation is  specifically  different  from 
inflammation  in  general,  because  it 
never  terminates  in  suppuration  or 
gangrene ; but  sometimes  a serous  or 
watery  effusion  takes  place. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  rheumatism  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  pains  affecting  the 
joints,  and  for  the  most  part  the  joints 
alone ; but  sometimes  also  the  mus- 
cular parts.  Very  often  they  shoot 
along  the  course  of  the  muscles,  from 
one  joint  to  another,  and  are  always 
much  increased  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  belonging  to  the  joint  or 
joints  affected.  The  larger  joints  are 
those  most  frequently  affected,  such 
as  the  hip  joint  and  knees  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  the  shoulders  and 
elbows  of  the  upper  ones.  The  an- 
kles and  wrists  are  also  frequently 
affected  ; but  the  smaller  joints,  such 
as  those  of  the  toes  or  fingers,  seldom 
suffer.  The  pains  do  not  commonly 
remain  long  in  the  same  joint,  but 
frequently  shift  from  one  to  another, 
and  sometimes  return  to  the  joints 
formerly  affected;  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  disease  often  continues  for  a 
long  time.  The  pains  are  more  con- 
siderable during  the  night. 

The  acute  rheumatism  usually  be- 
gins with  weariness,  shivering,  a quick 
pulse,  thirst,  and  other  symptoms  of 
fever.  The  patient  then  complains  of 
flying  pains,  which  are  increased  by 
the  least  motion,  and  at  length  fix  in 
the  joints,  which  are  often  swelled 
and  inflamed.  Blood  taken  from  the 
patient  in  this  disease  has  generally 
the  same  appearance  as  in  the  pleu- 
risy. 
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The  acute  or  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism requires  in  the  first  place  a 
total  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and 
from  all  fermented  or  spirituous  li- 
quors ; substituting  a mild  vegetable 
or  milk  diet,  and  the  plentiful  use 
of  soft  diluting  liquors.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, blood-letting  is  the  chief  remedy 
of  acute  rheumatism.  The  blood  is 
to  be  drawn  in  a large  quantity  ; and 
the  bleeding  is  to  be  repeated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frequency,  fulness,  and 
hardness  of  the  pulse,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  pain.  For  the  most  part, 
large  and  repeated  bleedings,  during 
the  first  days  of  the  disease,  seem  to 
be  necessary,  and  accordingly  have 
been  very  much  employed;  but  to 
this  some  bounds  are  to  be  set;  for 
very  profuse  bleedings  occasion  a slow 
recovery,  and  if  not  absolutely  effec- 
tual, may  change  the  disease  into  the 
chronic  rheumatism. 

To  avoid  that  debility  of  the  sys- 
tem which  general  bleedings  are  apt 
to  occasion,  the  urgent  symptom  of 
pain  may  be  often  relieved  by  topi- 
cal bleedings ; and  when  any  swell- 
ing or  redness  have  come  upon  a joint, 
the  pain  may  very  certainly  be  re- 
lieved by  topical  bleedings,  but  they 
will  not  assist  the  general  plan  pro- 
posed above,  so  well  as  general  bleed- 
ings. 

Purging  may  be  useful,  if  procured 
by  medicines  which  do  not  stimu- 
late the  whole  system,  as  neutral 
salts,  and  other  medicines  which  have 
a refrigerant  power.  Purging,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  useful  as  bleeding ; 
besides,  when  the  disease  has  become 
general  and  violent,  frequent  stools 
are  inconvenient. 

In  this  disease,  external  applica- 
tions are  of  little  service:  fomentations, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  ra- 
ther aggravate  than  relieve  the  pains. 
Blisters,  if  placed  on  the  part  affected, 
are  sometimes  useful.  Dr.  Cullen  says, 
they  seldom  fail  of  success  if  applied 
before  the  swelling  comes  on.  In 
chronic  rheumatisms  their  efficacy  is 
more  frequently  useful. 

The  several  remedies  above-men- 
tioned moderate  the  violence  of  the 
disease,  and  sometimes  remove  it  en- 
tirely; but  they  sometimes  fail,  and 


leave  the  cure  imperfect.  Opiates, 
except  where  they  are  directed  to 
procure  sweat,  always  prove  hurtful, 
in  every  stage  of  this  disease.  The 
Peruvian  bark  has  been  supposed  a 
remedy  in  some  cases;  but  it  is  sel- 
dom found  useful,  and  frequently  hurt- 
ful. Calomel,  and  other  preparations 
of  mercury,  have  been  recommended 
in  some  cases  of  acute  rheumatism; 
but  they  are  Only  useful  in  cases  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  the  chronic 
kind. 

The  chronic  rheumatism  is  seldom 
attended  with  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  fever,  and  is  generally  confined 
to  some  particular  part  of  the  body, 
as  the  shoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins. 
There  is  seldom  any  inflammation  or 
swelling  in  this  case.  When  the 
pained  joints  are  without  redness ; when 
they  are  cold  and  stiff ; when  they  can- 
not easily  be  made  to  sweat ; or  when 
while  a free  and  warm  sweat  is  brought 
out  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  fit  is 
only  clammy  and  cold  on  the  pained 
joint;  and  when,  further,  the  pains 
of  these  are  increased  by  cold,  and 
relieved  by  heat  applied  to  them, 
the  case  is  to  be  considered  as  that  of 
a purely  chronic  rheumatism. 

The  chronic  rheumatism  may  af- 
fect different  joints;  but  is  especially 
apt  to  affect  those  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  many  muscles,  and 
those  of  which  the  muscles  are  em- 
ployed in  the  most  constant  and 
vigorous  exertions.  Such  is  the  case 
of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  the  affec- 
tion of  which  is  named  lumbago  ; or 
of  the  hip-joint,  when  the  disease  is 
named  sciatica. 

The  general  curative  indications  in 
the  chronic  rheumatisms,  are  to  re- 
store the  activity  and  vigour  of  the 
parts  affected,  and  the  system  in  ge- 
neral. Supporting  the  heat  of  the 
part  with  flannel  or  fleecy  hosiery ; the 
increasing  the  heat  of  the  part  by  ex- 
ternal heat,  applied  either  in  a dry 
or  humid  form ; the  diligent  use  of 
the  flesh-brush,  or  other  means  of 
friction ; the  application  of  electricity 
in  sparks  or  shocks ; the  application 
of  cold  water  by  effusion,  or  pouring, 
or  by  immersion  ; the  application  of 
essential  oils  of  the  most  warm  and 
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penetrating  kind;  the  application  of 
salt  brine;  and  lastly,  the  employ- 
ment of  exercise  either  of  the  part 
itself,  as  far  as  it  can  easily  bear,  or 
by  riding,  &c. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatism  the  re- 
gimen should  be  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting  diet, 
consisting  principally  of  vegetable 
substances,  as  stewed  prunes,  coddled 
apples,  currants  or  gooseberries  boil- 
ed in  milk,  is  extremely  proper.— 
Whey  is  also  to  be  used ; and  cream  of 
tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  for  several 
davs. 

The  internal  remedies  are,  large 
doses  of  essential  oils  drawn  from  re- 
sinous substances,  such  as  turpentine ; 
substances  containing  such  oils,  as 
guaiac;  volatile  alkaline  salts;  these 
or  other  medicines  directed  to  pro- 
cure sweat;  and  calomel,  or  some 
other  preparation  of  mercury,  in 
small  doses,  continued  for  some  time. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  others 
recommended ; as  bleeding,  general 
and  topical ; burning,  blistering,  and 
issues  ; but  these  are  only  useful  when 
the  disease  still  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  acute  rheumatism.  Cup- 
ping upon  the  part  affected  is  often 
found  very  beneficial,  and  is  greatly 
preferable  to  the  application  of  leeches. 

Though  the  chronic  rheumatism 
may  not  seem  to  yield  to  medicines 
for  some  time,  they  ought  still  to  be 
persevered  in.  Persons  subject  to  fre- 
quent returns  of  the  rheumatism, 
should  continue  to  use  such  medicines, 
though  they  may  not  be  immediately 
affected  with  the  disease.  In  this 
case,  as  in  the  gout,  the  best  way  to 
extirpate  it  is  to  have  recourse  to  pro- 
per medicines  when  the  patient  is  most 
free  from  the  disorder. 

The  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or 
Matlock  in  Derbyshire,  have  often 
cured  very  obstinate  rheumatisms. — 
When  the  rheumatism  is  complicated 
with  scorbutic  complaints,  the  Har- 
rogate waters  and  those  of  Moffat  are 
very  proper. 

A table-spoonful  of  white  mustard- 
seed,  taken  twice  or  three  times  a 
day,  in  a glass  of  water  or  weak  wine, 
is  highly  beneficial  in  the  rheumatism. 
The  water-trefoil  is  also  of  great  use, 


either  infused  in  wine  or  ale,  or  drank 
as  tea.  The  ground -ivy,  chamomile, 
and  several  other  bitters,  are  also  ex- 
tremely proper,  and  may  be  taken 
in  the  same  manner.  But  they  must 
be  taken  for  a considerable  time  be- 
fore any  considerable  benefit  can  be 
expected  from  them.  Want  of  per- 
severance in  the  use  of  medicine  is 
perhaps  a principal  reason  why  chro- 
nic diseases  are  so  seldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  especially  in  salt 
water,  is  often  an  effectual  cure  for 
the  rheumatism ; riding  on  horse- 
back, and  wearing  flannel  next  the 
skin,  afford  great  benefit.  Perspira- 
tion must  be  promoted,  for  which 
purpose  the  parts  should  be  diligently 
rubbed  with  a flesh-brush  night  and 
morning. 

Issues  are  very  proper,  especially 
in  chronic  cases : if  the  pain  affects 
the  shoulders,  let  an  issue  be  made  in 
the  arm;  if  it  affects  the  loins,  let 
it  be  in  the  leg  or  thigh. 

Persons  subject  to  frequent  attacks 
of  the  rheumatism,  should  be  careful 
to  make  choice  of  a dry  warm  situ- 
ation, and  to  avoid  the  night-air,  wet 
clothes,  and  wet  feet  as  much  as 
possible.  Their  clothing  should  be 
warm. 


THE  SLOW  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

CAUSES. 

This  fever  is  a consequence  of  con- 
tagion, received  by  means  of  some 
corrupted  animal  substance.  It  usu- 
ally attacks  persons  of  weak  nerves,  a 
lax  habit  of  body,  and  a poor  thin 
blood ; and  those  who  have  suffered 
great  evacuations,  a long  dejection  of 
spirits,  immoderate  watchings,  studies, 
fatigue,  &c.  Also  those  who  have 
taken  much  crude  unwholesome  food, 
vapid  impure  drinks,  or  who  have 
been  confined  long  in  damp  foul  air ; 
who  have  broken  the  vigour  of  their 
constitutions  by  salivations,  too  fre- 
quent purging,  immoderate  venery, 
&c.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  disease 
consists  principally  in  an  extreme  de- 
bility of  the  nervous  system ; for  when 
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people  are  prepared  for  this  fever,  by 
having  their  nerves  already  weakened, 
the  contagious  particles  immediately 
attack  the  nervous  system,  without  so 
much  affecting  the  state  of  the  blood 
or  juices;  though  the  latter  are  great- 
ly affected  in  the  putrid  malignant 
fevers. 

This  will  be  distinguished  from  the 
putrid  fever  by  its  being  attended  with 
less  heat  and  thirst,  no  bilious  vomit- 
ings, less  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
no  symptoms  of  putrescency. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Dr.  Huxham’s  description  of  the  ner- 
vous fever  is  the  best  that  we  have 
seen.  According  to  him,  the  patient 
at  first  grows  somewhat  listless,  and 
feels  slight  chills  and  shudders,  with 
uncertain  flushes  of  heat,  and  a kind 
of  weariness  all  over,  like  what  is  felt 
after  extreme  fatigue.  This  is  always 
attended  with  a sort  of  heaviness  and 
dejection  of  spirit,  more  or  less  of  a 
load,  pain  or  giddiness  of  the  head ; 
a nausea,  and  disrelish  of  every  thing 
soon  follows,  without  any  consider- 
able thirst,  but  frequently  urging  to 
vomit,  though  little  but  insipid  phlegm 
is  brought  up.  Though  a kind  of 
lucid  interval  of  several  hours  some- 
times intervenes,  yet  the  symptoms  re- 
turn with  aggravation,  especially  to- 
wards night;  the  head  grows  more 
giddy  or  heavy;  the  heats  greater; 
the  pulse  quicker,  but  weak : with  an 
oppressive  kind  of  breathing. 

A great  torpor,  or  obtuse  pain  and 
coldness,  affects  the  hinder  part  of 
the  head  frequently,  and  very  often 
a heavy  pain  is  felt  on  the  top,  all 
along  the  coronary  suture ; this,  and 
that  of  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
generally  attends  nervous  fevers,  and 
are  commonly  succeeded  by  some  de- 
gree of  delirium.  The  pulse  during 
all  this  time  is  quick,  weak,  and  un- 
equal ; sometimes  fluttering,  and  some- 
times for  a few  minutes  slow;  nay, 
even  intermitting,  and  then  with  a , 
sudden  flush  in  the  face,  immediately 
very  quick;  and  perhaps  soon  after 
surprisingly  calm  and  equal ; and  thus 
alternately. 

The  tongue  at  the  beginning  is  sel- 


dom or  never  dry  or  discoloured,  but 
sometimes  covered  with  a thin  whitish 
mucus ; at  length,  indeed,  it  often  ap- 
pears very  dry,  red,  and  chapped,  or 
of  the  colour  of  a pomegranate-rind ; 
but  this  mostly  at  the  close  of  the 
disease ; yet,  however  dry  the  tongue 
and  lips  seem,  the  patient  scarce  ever 
complains  of  thirst,  though  sometimes 
of  a heat  in  the  tongue.  Frequently 
profuse  sweats  pour  forth  all  at  once 
about  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day, 
commonly  coldish  and  clammy  on 
the  extremities ; oftentimes  very  thin 
stools  are  discharged,  and  then  nature 
sinks  apace ; the  extremities  grow  cold, 
the  nails  pale  or  livid.  The  delirium 
sometimes  ends  in  a profound  coma, 
or  unconquerable  propensity  to  sleep, 
and  that  soon  in  eternal  sleep.  The 
stools,  urine,  and  tears,  run  off  in- 
voluntarily, and  denounce  a speedy 
dissolution,  as  the  vast  tremblings  and 
twitchings  of  the  nerves  and  tendons 
are  preludes  to  a general  convulsion, 
which  at  once  snaps  off  the  thread  of 
life. 

In  one  or  other  of  these  ways  are 
the  sick  carried  off,  after  having  lan- 
guished for  fourteen,  eighteen,  or  twen- 
ty days;  nay,  sometimes  much  longer. 
All  persons  grow  deaf  and  stupid 
towards  the  end  of  this  disease,  (some 
extremely  deaf,)  though  too  quick 
and  apprehensive  at  the  beginning; 
insomuch  that  the  least  noise  or  light 
greatly  offended  them.  Many,  from 
their  immoderate  fears,  seem  to  hurry 
themselves  out  of  life,  where  little 
danger  is  apparent  at  the  beginning; 
nay,  some  will  not  allow  themselves 
to  sleep,  from  a vain  fear  of  dozing 
quite  away  ; and  others,  from  the  vast 
hurry,  anxiety,  and  confusion,  they 
are  sensible  of  in  it,  or  at  their  wak- 
ing. 

The  favourable  symptoms  are,  a 
warm,  gentle,  universal  sweat,  un- 
forced ; the  tongue  keeping  moist  in 
the  advanced  state  of  the  disease ; de- 
lirium not  appearing  early,  and  being 
seldom  present ; the  pulse  rising  and 
becoming  fuller  upon  exhibition  of 
cordials;  eruptions  about  the  mouth 
and  ears,  and  a miliary  eruption  not 
preceded  by,  or  attended  with,  pro- 
fuse sweating ; and  a gentle  diarrhoea. 
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REGIMEN. 

In  this  disease,  the  patient  should  be 
kept  cool  and  quiet.  The  least  mo- 
tion fatigues  him,  and  occasions  wea- 
riness, and  even  fainting*.  His  mind 
must  be  kept  easy  and  cheerful,  by 
soothing  and  comforting  him  with  the 
hopes  of  a recovery.  In  low  fevers  of 
this  kind  it  is  extremely  hurtful  to 
present  gloomy  objects  to  the  patient’s 
imagination.  He  must  not  be  kept 
too  low ; his  strength  and  spirits  must 
be  supported  by  nourishing  diet  and 
generous  cordials ; and  therefore  wine 
should  be  mixed  with  his  sago,  gruel, 
panada,  Salop,  or  whatever  food  he 
takes,  according  as  the  symptoms  may 
require.  Pretty  strong  wine- whey,  or 
small  negus  sharpened  with  orange  or 
lemon  juice,  will  be  proper  for  his 
common  drink.  Mustard-whey  is 
also  very  proper  in  this  fever,  and  by 
the  addition  of  a proper  quantity  of 
white  wine,  may  be  made  an  excellent 
cordial  medicine. 

For  the  sake  of  variety,  the  patient 
may  be  allowed  to  drink  of  red  wine 
negus,  bottled  cyder,  perry,  and  par- 
ticularly, if  the  patient  entertains  a 
desire  for  it,  porter.  Animal  food 
should  be  avoided,  unless  the  patient 
is  anxious  for  it,  when  it  will  seldom 
do  harm;  but  when  the  patient  re- 
gains a desire  for  food,  it  will  be  best 
to  begin  with  puddings  of  various 
kinds,  shell-fish,  &c.  resuming  his  usual 
diet  gradually,  as  he  finds  his  health  re- 
turn. Wine  that  is  good  and  genuine 
is  a very  necessary  and  effectual  medi- 
cine in  this  fever ; patients  have  been 
recovered  from  the  most  dangerous 
state,  by  using  in  whey,  gruel,  and 
negus,  a bottle  or  two  of  strong  wine 
every  day.  The  great  aim  in  this 
disease  is  to  support  the  patient’s 
strength,  by  often  giving  him  small 
quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks 
of  a warm  and  cordial  nature.  He 
must  not,  however,  be  over-heated 
with  liquor  or  clothes,  and  his  food 
should  be  light,  and  given  in  small 
quantities. 

CURE. 

We  begin  by  cleansing  the  stomach 
with  emetics,  which  given  in  the  be- 


ginning, often  totally  remove  the  dis- 
ease. The  effects  of  emetics  in  this 
fever  are  proved  by  the  authority  of 
eminent  writers,  who  had  very  great 
practice  in  these  fevers,  especially  by 
Lind.  Sfahl,  at  the  conclusion  of  a* 
case  of  this  fever  in  his  “ Ratio  Me- 
nendi,”  in  which  they  had  produced 
wonderful  good  effects,  says,  “ From 
great  experience  in  this  fever,  I can 
say,  that  if  a practitioner  is  called  in, 
when  some  of  the  first  symptoms  come 
on,  and  before  the  fever  is  formed,  it 
may  generally  be  prevented  by  giving 
an  emetic,  by  procuring  stools,  foment- 
ing the  lower  extremities,  and  giving 
an  opiate,  and  after  that  the  bark.” 

Almost  to  this  effect  are  the  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Buchan : — “ Where 
a nausea,  load,  and  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fever,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
the  patient  a gentle  vomit.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in 
fine  powder,  or  a few  spoonsful  of  the 
vomiting  julep,  will  generally  answer 
this  purpose  very  well.  This  may  be 
repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  if  the  above  symptoms 
continue.  Vomits  not  only  clean  the 
stomach,  but  by  the  general  shock 
which  they  give,  promote  the  per- 
spiration, and  have  many  other  ex- 
cellent effects  in  slow  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  signs  of  inflammation, 
and  nature  wants  rousing.” 

Those  who  cannot  take  a vomit, 
should  have  their  bowels  cleansed  by 
a small  dose  of  rhubarb,  or  an  infu- 
sion of  senna  and  manna.  Bleeding 
is  generally  improper  in  this  disease, 
but  blistering  is  highly  necessary; 
blistering  plasters  may  be  applied  at 
all  times  of  the  fever  with  great  ad- 
vantage; and  if  the  patient  be  de- 
lirious, he  ought  to  be  blistered  on 
the  head  or  neck.  Blisters,  however, 
are  more  proper  towards  the  begin- 
ning, or  after  some  degree  of  the  stu- 
por comes  on ; in  which  last  case  it 
will  always  be  proper  to  blister  the 
head. 

Dr.  Darwin  recommends  wine  and 
opium  in  small  quantities,  repeated 
every  three  hours,  alternately;  small 
electric  shocks  passed  through  the 
brain  in  all  directions;  and  oxygen 
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air;  which,  as  powerful  stimulants, 
must  have  a good  effect. 

Should  the  patient  be  costive  thro’ 
the  course  of  the  disease,  a stool  should 
be  procured  every  other  day,  by  a 
clyster  of  milk  and  water,  with  a little 
sugar;  to  which  may  be  added,  if 
the  above  does  not  operate,  a spoonful 
of  common  salt. 

If  a violent  looseness  should  come 
on,  it  may  be  checked  by  small  quan- 
tities of  Venice  treacle. 

If  a miliary  eruption  happens,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  about  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day,  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  retard  nature’s  operation  in  this 
particular.  It  should  not  be  checked 
by  bleeding,  or  other  evacuations,  nor 
pushed  out  by  a hot  regimen ; a kindly 
breathing  sweat  should  not  by  any 
means  be  checked.  In  desperate 
cases,  where  the  hiccup  and  starting 
of  the  tendons  have  already  come  on, 
large  doses  of  musk  have  been  fre- 
quently administered,  which  have  pro- 
duced extraordinary  good  effects.  It 
may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a 
scruple  three  or  four  times  a day,  or 
oftener  if  necessary.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  proper  to  add  camphor  and 
salt  of  hartshorn,  as  these  have  a ten- 
dency to  promote  perspiration  and  the 
discharge  of  urine ; thus  fifteen  grains 
of  musk,  with  three  grains  of  cam- 
phor, and  six  grains  of  salt  of  harts- 
horn, may  be  made  into  a bolus  with 
a little  syrup,  and  given  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

If  the  fever  should  happen  to  in- 
termit, as  it  frequently  does  towards 
the  decline,  or  if  the  patient’s  strength 
should  be  wasted,  he  should  take  half 
a drachm  or  a drachm  of  the  bark, 
if  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  four  or 
five  times  a day,  in  a glass  of  red  port 
or  claret.  The  bark  may  also  be  ad- 
ministered with  other  cordials,  in  the 
following  manner: — 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  an  ounce ; 

Of  orange  peel,  half  an  ounce ; 

Of  Virginia  snake- root,  twodrms. 

Of  saffron,  one  drachm. 

Let  them  be  powdered  and  infused 
for  three  or  four  days  in  a pint  of  the 
best  best  brandy : — then  strain  the 
liquor,  and  give  two  tea-spoonsful  of 


it  three  or  four  times  a-day,  in  a glass 
of  small  wine  or  negus. 

It  is  indeed  generally  admitted,  that 
towards  the  decline  of  the  fever,  where 
the  sweats  are  abundant  and  weaken- 
ing, small  doses  of  the  tincture  of 
bark  with  saffron  and  snake-root,  are 
given  with  the  greatest  advantage,  fre- 
quently interposing  a dose  of  rhubarb 
to  carry  off  the  putrid  colluvies  in 
the  first  passages;  which  makes  the 
remissions  or  intermissions  that  often 
happen  in  the  decline  of  nervous  dis- 
eases, more  distinct  and  manifest,  and 
gives  a fairer  opportunity  of  throwing 
in  the  bark ; for,  in  the  proper  exhi- 
bition of  this  medicine,  we  -are  to 
place  our  chief  hope  of  curing  both 
the  nervous  and  putrid  malignant  fe- 
vers. One  thing  must  be  observed 
with  respect  to  the  bark ; that  when 
the  skin  and  tongue  are  dry,  it  ge- 
nerally does  harm;  these  circum- 
stances must  therefore  be  removed 
previous  to  its  exhibition. 

The  most  distressing  symptoms  in 
this  disease  are  generally  the  head- 
ache, confusion,  and  restlessness:  for 
the  former,  blistering  the  temples  ge- 
nerally affords  relief ; and  for  the  lat- 
ter, warm  fomentations  of  the  legs, 
and  an  opiate  at  bed-time.  The  pa- 
tient will  be  frequently  refreshed  by 
cold  acidulated  liquids,  by  bathing 
his  body  with  vinegar  and  water  by 
means  of  a sponge,  and  wiping  it  per- 
fectly dry  afterwards. 

Light  diet,  good  air,  and  indeed  all 
those  means  employed  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  weakened  constitution,  are 
to  be  employed  when  the  patient  be- 
comes convalescent. 


DR.  FORD’S  OPINION  ON  THE 
SCURVY. 


This  disease  has  been  divided  into 
several  species,  particularly  into  the 
land  and  sea  scurvy : the  land-scurvy, 
however,  is  seldom  attended  with 
those  high  putrid  symptoms  which 
appear  in  patients  who  have  been 
long  at  sea,  and  which  may  perhaps 
be  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want 
of  exercise,  and  the  unwholesome  food 
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of  sailors  in  a long  voyage,  than  to 
any  specific  difference  in  the  disease. 

CAUSES. 

The  immediate  cause  is  the  same  as 
that  which  produces  the  putrid  fever, 
that  is  putrescence ; the  more  remote 
causes  are,  a moist  atmosphere,  and 
more  especially  if  cold  be  joined  to 
this  moisture ; the  long  use  of  salted 
or  smoke-dried  provisions,  perhaps 
not  well  cured,  without  a due  pro- 
portion of  mild  mucilaginous  vege- 
tables, sufficient  to  correct  the  per- 
nicious tendency  of  the  salt ; neglect 
of  cleanliness,  and  want  of  sufficient 
clothing;  too  long  cessation  from 
bodily  exercise,  whether  it  be  from 
constraint,  or  from  a lazy  slothful 
disposition ; grief,  fear,  and  other  de- 
pressing passions ; want  of  whole- 
some drink,  either  of  pure  water  or 
fermented  liquors;  the  suppression  of 
customary  evacuations,  &c. 

symptoms. 

The  first  indication  of  this  disease  is 
generally  a change  of  colour  in  the 
face,  from  the  natural  and  healthy 
look  to  a pale  and  bloated  complexion, 
with  a listlessness,  and  aversion  to 
every  sort  of  exercise ; the  gums  soon 
after  become  spongy,  itchy,  and  swell, 
and  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  slightest 
touch;  the  breath  grows  offensive; 
and  the  gums  swelling  daily  more 
and  more,  turn  livid,  and  at  length 
become  extremely  fungous  and  putrid, 
as  being  continually  in  contact  with 
the  external  air ; which  in  every  case 
favours  the  putrefaction  of  substances 
disposed  to  run  into  that  state,  and  is 
indeed  absolutely  requisite  for  the  pro- 
duction of  actual  rottenness. 

It  is  remarkable  in  this  disease,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  various  and  im- 
mense load  of  distress  under  which 
the  patients  labour,  there  is  no  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach,  the  appetite 
keeps  up,  and  the  senses  remain  en- 
tire almost  to  the  very  last;  when 
lying  at  rest,  they  make  no  complaints, 
and  feel  little  distress  or  pain;  but 
the  moment  they  attempt  to  rise  or 
stir  themselves,8  then  the  breathing 


becomes  difficult,  with  a kind  of  strait- 
ness  or  catching,  and  great  oppres- 
sion, and  sometimes  they  have  been 
known  to  fall  into  a syncope  or  faint- 
ing fit.  This  catching  of  breath  upon 
motion,  with  the  loss  of  strength,  de- 
jection of  spirit,  and  rotten  gums,  are 
held  as  the  essential  or  distinguishing 
symptoms  of  the  disease. 

The  skin  is  generally  dry,  except 
in  the  very  last  stage,  when  the  pa- 
tients become  exceedingly  subject  to 
faintings,  and  then  it  grows  clammy 
and  moist,  and  when  examined,  is 
found  spread  over  with  spots,  not  ris- 
ing above  the  surface,  of  a reddish, 
bluish,  livid,  or  purple  colour,  with 
a sort  of  yellow  rim  round  them.— 
At  first,  these  spots  are  usually  small, 
but  in  time  they  increase  to  large 
blotches.  The  legs  and  thighs  are 
the  places  where  they  are  mostly  seen ; 
more  rarely  on  the  head  and  face.— 
Many  have  a swelling  of  the  legs, 
which  is  harder,  and  retains  the  im- 
pression of  the  finger  longer  than  the 
common  dropsical  swellings. 

The  slightest  wounds  and  bruises, 
in  scorbutic  habits,  degenerate  into 
foul  and  obstinate  ulcers;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  ulcers  is  so  singu- 
lar and  uniform,  that  they  are  easily 
distinguished  from  all  others.  Scor- 
butic ulcers  afford  no  good  digestion, 
but  a thin  and  foetid  ichor,  or  watery 
humour,  mixed  with  blood,  which  at 
length  has  the  appearance  of  ~a  coa- 
gulated gore  lying  caked  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sore,  not  to  be  separated 
or  wiped  off  without  some  difficulty. 
The  flesh  under  these  sloughs  feels  to 
the  probe  soft  and  spongy,  and  is  very 
putrid. 

The  edges  are  generally  of  a livid 
colour,  and  puffed  up  with  excres- 
cences of  proud  flesh  arising  from 
below  the  skin.  As  the  violence  of 
the  disease  increases,  the  ulcers  shoot 
out  a bloody  fungus,  which  often  rises 
in  a night’s  time  to  a monstrous  size; 
and  though  destroyed  by  cauteries,  or 
'cut  away  with  a knife,  is  found  at 
next  dressing  as  large  as  ever.  It  is 
a long  time,  however,  before  these 
ulcers,  bad  as  they  are,  come  to  affect 
the  bones  with  rottenness.  These  ap- 
pearances will  always  serve  to  assure 
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tss  that  an  ulcer  is  scorbutic;  and 
should  put  us  on  our  guard  with  re- 
spect to  the  giving  mercurials,  which 
are  the  most  pernicious  things  that 
can  be  given  in  these  cases. 

The  pulse  is  variable,  but  most 
commonly  slower  and  more  feeble 
than  in  the  time  of  perfect  health.  A 
stiffness  in  the  tendons,  and  a weak- 
ness in  the  joints  of  the  knees,  ap- 
pear early  in  the  disease ; but  as  it 
grows  more  inveterate,  the  patients 
generally  lose  the  use  of  their  limbs 
altogether.  Some  have  their  legs  very 
much  swelled,  and  covered  over  with 
livid  spots ; others  have  tumours  there ; 
some,  though  without  swelling,  have 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  the  flesh 
of  the  thighs,  quite  indurated  or 
hardened. 

As  persons  far  gone  in  the  scurvy 
are  apt  to  faint,  and  even  expire, 
on  being  moved  and  brought  out  into 
the  fresh  air,  the  utmost  care  and 
circumspection  are  requisite  when  it  is 
necessary  to  stir  or  remove  them. 

Scorbutic  patients  are  at  all  times, 
but  more  especially  as  the  disease 
advances,  extremely  subject  to  profuse 
bleedings  from  different  parts  of  the 
body;  as  from  the  nose,  gums,  in- 
testines, lungs,  urinary  passages,  &c. 
and  from  their  ulcers,  which  generally 
bleed  plentifully  if  the  fungus  be  cut 
away.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a 
more  dismal  and  diversified  scene  of 
misery  than  vrhat  is  beheld  in  the 
third  and  last  stage  of  this  distemper ; 
it  being  then  that  the  more  extraor- 
dinary symptoms  appear,  such  as  the 
bursting  out  of  old  wounds,  and  the 
dissolution  of  old  fractures  that  have 
been  long  united.  At  length  a wast- 
ing or  hectic  fever  comes  on,  and  the 
miserable  patient  is  carried  off  by  a 
dysentery,  a diarrhoea,  a dropsy,  the 
palsy,  fainting  fits,  or  a mortification 
of  some  of  the  bowels. 

cure. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  it  is  much 
easier  to  prevent  the  scurvy  than  to 
remove  it ; but  when  the  disease  has 
actually  taken  place,  our  whole  en- 
deavour must  be  to  restore  the  blood 
to  its  original  state  of  soundness  ; and 
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happily,  such  is  the  nature  of  this 
disease,  that  if  a sufficiency  of  new 
matter,  of  the  truly  mild  and  nutri- 
cious  sort,  can  be  thrown  into  the 
circulation  while  the  fleshy  fibres  re- 
tain any  tolerable  degree  of  firmness, 
the  patient  will  recover,  and  that  in 
a surprisingly  short  space  of  time,  pro- 
vided a pure  air,  comfortable  lodg- 
ings, sufficient  clothing,  cleanliness, 
and  exercise,  lend  their  necessary  aid. 

To  get  rid  of  the  scurvy,  the  pa- 
tient must  pursue  an  opposite  plan  to 
that  which  brought  it  on.  If  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  breathe  a cold, 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  should  be 
removed  to  a situation  where  a dry, 
open,  and  moderately  warm  air  may 
be  inhaled.  If  the  disease  is  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  a sedentary 
life,  or  depressing  passions,  as  grief, 
fear,  melancholy,  &c.  cheerful  com- 
pany, amusements,  diversions,  and 
plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
should  be  persisted  in. 

When  the  long  and  frequent  use  of 
salted  provisions  brings  on  the  scurvy, 
the  proper  medicine  is  a diet  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  fresh  vegetables ; such 
as  abound  in  volatile  salt,  as  scurvy- 
grass,  cresses,  brook-lime,  and  the 
like;  and  those  which  are  of  a cool- 
ing nature,  as  sorrel,  endive,  lettuce, 
purslane,  and  others  of  this  kind ; and 
it  will  often  be  beneficial  to  eat  all 
these,  or  some  of  each  sort,  promis- 
cuously together.  But  the  greatest 
service  may  be  expected  from  sub- 
acid fruits,  as  lemons,  oranges,  ap- 
ples, limes,  tamarinds,  &c.  In  this . 
case,  all  the  patient’s  food  and  drink 
should  be  sharpened  with  cream  of 
tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or 
spirit  of  salt. 

Many  very  extraordinary  effects 
have  beep  produced  in  the  land-scurvy 
by  a milk  diet ; nothing  is  so  proper 
as  that  fluid  for  restoring  a decayed 
constitution,  and  removing  that  par- 
ticular acrimony  of  the  humours, 
which  seem  to  constitute  the  very 
essence  of  the  scurvy  and  many  other 
diseases. 

Salad  of  all  kinds  is  good  in  the 
scurvy.  A decoction  of  the  tops  of 
spruce  fir  is  also  very  proper.  Sound 
cyder,  perry,  or  spruce  beer,  is  found 
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beneficial.  Tar-water  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose ; or  decoctions 
of  any  of  the  wild  mucilaginous  vege- 
tables ; as  sarsaparilla,  marsh-mallow 
roots,  &c.  Infusions  of  the  bitter 
plants,  as  ground  ivy,  marsh-trefoil, 
the  lesser  centaury,  & c.  have  a good 
effect. 

All  this,  however,  that  has  been 
laid  down  as  necessary  towards  the 
cure,  supposes  the  patients  to  be  in 
situations  where  they  can  be  plenti- 
fully furnished  with  all  the  requisites ; 
but  unhappily  these  things  are  not  to 
be  procured  at  sea,  and  are  often  de- 
ficient in  garrisons ; therefore,  in  or- 
der that  a remedy  for  the  scurvy 
might  not  be  wanting,  Dr.  Macbride, 
in  1762,  first  conceived  the  notion, 
that  infusion  of  malt,  commonly  called 
wort,  might  be  substituted  for  the 
common  antiscorbutics,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly tried.  i 

Many  narratives  of  the  remarkable 
success  of  this  plan  were  circulated, 
and  further  particulars  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  public  by  a pamphlet, 
published  in  1767,  under  the  title  of 
an  “ Historical  Account  of  a new 
Method  of  treating  the  Scurvy  at  Sea.” 
Since  that  time,  a considerable  num- 
ber of  letters  and  medical  journals 
have  been  printed,  particularly  by  the 
surgeons  of  His  Majesty’s  ships  that 
that  have  been  employed  of  late 
years  for  making  discoveries  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  During  Cap- 
tain Cook’s  last  voyage,  the  most  re- 
markable in  respect  of  the  healthiness 
of  the  crew  that  ever  was  performed, 
the  wort  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
of  singular  use. 

In  a letter  which  this  celebrated 
circumnavigator  wrote  to  Sir  John 
Pringle,  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
methods  pursued  for  preserving  the 
health  of  his  people ; and  which  were 
productive  of  such  happy  effects,  that 
he  performed,  “ a voyage  of  three 
years  and  eighteen  days,  through  all 
the  climates  from  52°.  north  to  71°. 
south,  with  a loss  of  one  man  only 
by  disease,  and  who  died  of  a com- 
plicated and  lingering  illness,  without 
any  mixture  of  scurvy.  Two  others 
were  unfortunately  drowned,  and  one 


killed  by  a fall  ; so  that  out  of  the 
whole  number  (118)  which  set  out 
from  England,  he  lost  only  four.” — 
With  respect  to  the  wort,  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself:  — 

“We  had  on  board  a large  quan- 
tity of  malt,  of  which  was  made 
sweet  wort,  and  given  (not  only  to 
those  men  who  had  manifest  symp- 
toms of  the  scurvy,  but  to  such  also 
as  were,  from  circumstances,  judged 
to  be  most  liable  to  that  disorder) 
from  one  or  two  to  three  pints  in  the 
day  to  each  man,  or  in  such  propor- 
tion as  the  surgeon  thought  necessary, 
which  sometimes  amounted  to  three 
quarts  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This 
is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best 
antiscorbutic  sea  medicines  yet  found 
out ; and  if  given  in  time,  will,  with 
proper  attention  to  other  things,  l am 
persuaded,  prevent  the  scurvy  from 
making  any  great  progress  for  a con- 
siderable time  ; but  I am  not  altoge- 
ther of  opinion  that  it  will  cure  it  in 
an  advanced  state  at  sea.” 

On  this  last  point,  however,  the 
captain  and  his  surgeon  differ;  for 
this  gentleman  positively  asserts,  and 
his  journal  confirms  it,  that  the  infu-. 
sion  of  malt  did  effect  a cure  in  a con- 
firmed case,  and  at  sea. 

The  malt  being  thoroughly  dried 
and  packed  up  in  small  casks,  is  car- 
ried to  sea,  where  it  will  keep  sound 
in  every  variety  of  climate  for  at  least 
two  years ; when  wanted  for  use,  it  is 
to  be  ground  in  a hand-mill,  and  the 
infusion  prepared  from  day  to  day 
by  pouring  three  measures  of  boiling 
water  on  one  of  the  ground  malt; 
the  mixture  being  well  mashed,  is  left 
to  infuse  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and 
the  clear  infusion  then  strained  off. 
The  patients  are  to  drink  it  in  such 
quantities  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, from  one  to  three  quarts  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours : a panada 
is  also  necessary  to  be  made  of  it,  by 
adding  biscuit,  currants,  and  raisins  ; 
and  this  palatable  mess  is  used  by 
way  of  solid  food.  This  course  of 
diet,  like  that  of  the  recent  vegetables, 
generally  keeps  the  bowels  sufficiently 
open  ; but  in  cases  where  costiveness 
nevertheless  prevails,  gentle  laxatives 
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must  be  interposed  from  time  to  time, 
together  with  diaphoretics,  or  medi- 
cines to  promote  perspiration. 

Captain  Cook  was  also  provided 
with,  a large  stock  of  sour-krout,  and 
a liberal  supply  of  portable  soup : and 
in  addition  to  all  these  advantages,  he 
was  remarkably  attentive  to  all  the 
circumstances  respecting  cleanliness, 
exercise,  sufficient  clothing,  provision 
of  pure  water,  and  purification  of  the 
air  in  the  closer  parts  of  the  ship. 

Harrowgate-water  is  an  excellent 
medicine  in  the  land-scurvy : many 
persons  who  have  been  reduced  to 
the  most  deplorable  condition  by  this 
disease,  have  been  greatly  relieved  by 
drinking  the  sulphur- water,  and  bath- 
ing in  it. 

A slight  degree  may  be  carried  off 
by  frequently  sucking  a little  of  the 
juice  of  a bitter  orange  or  a lemon. 
If  the  disease  affects  the  gums  only, 
this  practice,  if  continued  for  some 
time,  will  generally  carry  it  off.  The 
bitter  orange  is,  however,  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  lemon. 

A decoction  of  the  roots  of  water- 
dock  is  of  essential  service  in  scorbu- 
tic complaints  of  very  long  standing. 
Boil  a pound  of  the  fresh  root  in  six 
pints  of  water,  till  about  a third  part 
of  it  is  consumed.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a pint  to  a pint  of  the  decoction 
every  day,  more  or  less  as  the  patient’s 
stomach  will  bear  it.  This  medicine, 
to  effect  a cure,  generally  requires 
long  perseverance. 


DR.  MANSEY’S  OPINIONS  ON 
THE  KING’S  EVIL,  OR 
SCROFULA. 


The  Latins  call  this  disorder  struma 
and  scrofula,  from  scrofa,  a sow,  be- 
cause this  disease  is  observed  in  swine. 
It  is  called  the  king’s  evil,  because 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  other  suc- 
ceeding kings,  both  of  England  and 
France,  have  pretended  to  cure  it  by 
the  touch. 

Dr.  Temple  says,  “ This  is  an  he- 
reditary disease ; and  its  first  appear- 
ance is  generally  between  the  third 
and  seveuth  year,  and  at  any  period 
between  these  and  the  age  of  puberty. 


after  which  it  seldom  makes  its  first 
attack.”  Others  seem  to  think  this 
disease  hereditary,  yet  a generation, 
or  perhaps  two,  may  pass  without  its 
being  manifested  in  them,  but  in  the 
next  it  again  revives. 

CAUSES. 

A variety  of  causes  have  been  men- 
tioned as  tending  to  produce  scrofula, 
as  crude  indigestable  food;  bad  water; 
living  in  damp  low  situations;  its  be- 
ing an  heriditary  disease,  and  in  some 
countries  endemic,  or  local ; it  may 
also  be  occasioned  by  a scrofulous 
nurse.  Children  born  of  sickly  pa- 
rents, whose  constitutions  have  been 
injured  by  venereal  or  other  diseases, 
are  often  affected  with  the  scrofula. 
Diseases  which  weaken  the  habit  or 
vitiate  the  humours,  as  the  small-pox, 
measles,  &c.  The  want  of  exercise; 
too  much  heat  or  cold ; neglect  of 
cleanliness. 

But  whatever,  may  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, be  the  exciting  or  pre- 
disposing causes  of  the  scrofula,  the 
disease  itself  either  depends  upon,  or 
.is  at  least  much  connected  with,  a 
debility  or  weakness  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  general,  and  probably  of  the 
lymphatic  system  in  particular;  the 
complaint  always  shewing  itself  by 
some  affections  of  the  latter.  And 
that  debility  has  at  least  a considerable 
influence  on  its  production  is  proba- 
ble, not  only  from  the  manifest  na- 
ture of  some  of  the  causes  said  to  be 
productive  of  scrofula,  but  likewise 
from  such  remedies  as  are  found  most 
serviceable  in  the  cure,  which  are  all 
of  a tonic  invigorating  nature. 

This  is  one  of  those  diseases  which 
may  be  removed  by  proper  regimen, 
but  seldom  yields  to  medicine.  It  is 
not  often,  however,  that  it  proves 
mortal  in  a short  time,  unless  it  at- 
tacks the  internal  parts,  such  as  the 
lungs,  where  it  frequently  produces 
tubercles  that  bring  on  a fatal  con- 
sumption. When  it  attacks  the  joints 
it  often  produces  ulcers,  which  con- 
tinue for  a long  time,  and  gradually 
waste  the  patient;  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  bones  become  foul  and  cor- 
roded, and  death  ensues  after  a scene 
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of  misery.  The  inhabitants  of  cold, 
damp,  marshy  countries  are  most 
liable  to  the  scrofula. 

SYMPTOMS. 

This  disease  shews  itself  by  hard  knots 
or  tumours,  which  arise  by  degrees  in 
the  glands  of  the  neck,  under  the  chin, 
arm-pits,  and  different  parts  of  the 
body;  but  most  commonly  in  the 
neck,  and  behind  the  ears.  These 
gradually  increase  in  number  and  size, 
till  they  form  one  large  hard  tumour. 
This  often  continues  for  a consider- 
able time  without  breaking ; and  when 
it  does  break,  discharges  only  a thin 
watery  humour.  In  process  of  time, 
the  cellular  substance,  ligaments  of  the 
joints,  $nd  even  the  bones  themselves, 
are  affected.  In  scrofula,  the  swell- 
ings are  much  more  moveable  than 
those  of  the  scirrhous  kind ; they  are 
generally  softer,  and  seldom  attended 
with  much  pain ; they  are  tedious  in 
coming  to  suppuration ; are  very  apt 
to  disappear  suddenly,  and  rise  again 
in  some  other  part  of  the  body. 

We  may  also  mention,  as  charac- 
teristic circumstances  of  this  disease, 
a remarkable  softness  of  the  skin ; a 
kind  of  fulness  of  the  face,  generally 
witli  large  eyes ; a rosy  delicate  com- 
plexion ; and  thick  upper  lip  and  nos- 
trils. There  is  not  a more  general 
symptom  of  the  scrofula  than  a swell- 
ing of  the  upper  lip  and  the  nose. 

The  scrofula  frequently  attacks  the 
joints;  but  in  this  case  the  symptoms 
are  very  different  from  those  just  de- 
scribed, and  attended  with  much  more 
serious  consequences:  they  swell,  and 
are  affected  with  excruciating  deep- 
seated  pain,  which  is  so  much  in- 
creased upon  the  slightest  motion,  as 
totally  to  prevent  it.  The  swelling 
increases,  and  with  it  the  pain,  while 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  are  greatly 
wasted ; in  time  matter  is  formed,  and 
is  discharged  at  small  openings  made 
by  the  bursting  of  the  skin  ; it.  is  pe- 
culiarly acrimonious,  eroding  the  liga- 
ments and  cartilages,  and  producing  a 
particular  species  of  caries,  or  rotten- 
ness ; in  this  state  a hectic  comes  on, 
in  consequence  of  the  absorbed  mat- 
ter, which  often  proves  fatal. 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  scrofula,  at 
a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  it- 
self, a circumstance  which  tends,  in 
some  degree,  to  countenance  the  ridi- 
culous idea  of  its  being  cured  by  a 
touch. 

REGIMEN. 

The  diet  should  be  generous  and  nou- 
rishing, but  at  the  same  time  light 
and  easy  of  digestion.  Open  dry  air, 
and  not  too  cold,  with  as  much  exer- 
cise as  the  patient  can  bear,  are  highly 
serviceable  in  this  disease. 

CURE. 

A great  variety  of  alteratives  are  men- 
tioned in  different  writers,  each  of 
which,  in  particular  instances,  have 
been  of  use,  yet  none  of  them  are  to 
be  depended  on  in  any  case.  When 
the  blood  is  poor  and  the  fibres  lax, 
the  bark  is  the  best  known  medicine ; 
and  though  in  some  few  instances 
it  cannot  be  prescribed,  yet  in  most 
it  is  manifestly  useful.  But  though 
the  bark  may  not  succeed  in  all  cases, 
there  are  few  in  which  a trial  can  be 
attended  with  much  detriment.  Dr. 
Fothergill  observes,  that  he  never 
knew  it  avail  much  where  the  bones 
are  affected,  nor  where  the  scrofulous 
humour  is  situated  so  as  to  be  attend- 
ed with  much  pain,  as  in  the  joints, 
or  under  the  membranous  coverings  of 
the  muscles ; in  those  cases  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  bark  rather  increases 
the  fever;  but  as  opium,  when  given 
as  an  alterative,  has  been  very  useful 
in  scrofulous  diseases,  so  its  accom- 
paniment with  the  bark  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  advantages  not  to  be  ob- 
tained of  either  separately. 

Dr.  Temple  says,  “ Sea-bathing  is 
among  the  most  efficacious  remedies 
yet  known  for  scrofula.”  And  in  in- 
dolent swellings  of  the  glands  from 
viscid  humours,  sea-water  has  been 
also  strongly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Russell. 

A course  of  bathing  in  sea-water, 
and  drinking  it  in  such  quantities  as 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  has 
been  known  to  cure  a scrofula,  after 
many  other  medicines  had  been  ad- 
ministered in  vain.  Where  salt  vra- 
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ter  cannot  be  procured,  let  the  patient 
be  bathed  in  fresh  water,  and  his  body 
kept  open  by  small  quantities  of  salt 
and  water,  or  some  other  gentle  pur- 
gative. 

Some  recommended  cold  bathing 
and  drinking  the  salt  water  in  summer, 
and  the  bark  in  winter.  To  an  adult, 
half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder 
may  be  given,  in  a glass  of  red  wine, 
four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Various  are  the  modes  in  which  the 
bark  is  administered,  but  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  makes  use  of  a decoction,  with 
the  addition  of  some  aromatic  ingre- 
dients, and  a small  quantity  of  liquo- 
rice-root,  as  a form  in  which  a suffi- 
cient quantity  may  be  given  without 
exciting  disgust.  The  powder  soon 
becomes  disagreeable  to  very  young 
patients,  and  the  extract  seems  not  so 
much  to  be  depended  upon  as  may 
have  been  imagined. 

A decoction  made  in  the  following 
manner  is  well  calculated  for  children, 
and  such  as  cannot  take  it  in  substance. 
Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and 
a drachm  of  Winter’s  bark,  both 
grossly  powdered,  in  a quart  of  water 
till  it  becomes  a pint  5 towards  the 
end,  half  an  ounce  of  sliced  liquorice- 
root,  and  a few  raisins  or  gum  arabic 
may  be  added ; by  which  process  the 
medicine  is  not  only  improved  in  ef- 
ficacy, but  at  the  same  time  rendered 
less  disagreeable. — Strain  this  liquor, 
and  give  the  patient,  according  to 
his  age,  three  or  four  table-spoonsful 
about  three  times  a-day. 

Narcotic  plants,  which  abound  with 
a volatile  salt,  are  powerful  in  resolv- 
ing the  scrofulous  humours,  and 
among  those,  the  hemlock  has  been 
said  to  be  eminently  useful  when  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  a cataplasm,  and 
also  when  the  extract  has  been  taken 
inwardly ; though  the  internal  use  is 
more  proper  in  adults  than  in  infancy 
and  youth.  But  a certain  eminent 
physician  says,  this  medicine  has  fail- 
ed in  its  boasted  efficacy,  and  is  now 
getting  into  disuse. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters 
are  proper  medicines  in  the  scrofula. 
They  should  be  drank  in  moderate 
quantities,  so  as  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open,  and  they  should  be  con- 


tinued for  a considerable  time.  Ex- 
ternal applications  avail  but  little. — 
Before  the  tumour  breaks,  nothing 
should  be  applied  to  it,  except  a piece 
of  flannel  or  something  to  keep  it 
warm.  When  it  breaks,  the  sore  may 
be  dressed  with  some  digestive  oint- 
ment, as  yellow  basil  icon  with  about 
an  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red 
precipitate  of  mercury.  Dress  the 
sore  with  this  twice  a-day,  and  if  it  be 
very  fungous,  and  does  not  digest  well, 
more  of  the  precipitate  may  be  added. 

Poultices  of  sorrel  have  been  said 
to  heal  ulcers  and  resolve  the  tumours. 

To  encourage  patients  to  persevere 
in  the  use  of  any  medicine  which  may 
possibly  mitigate  this  disease,  let  them 
remember,  that  if  they  can  by  any 
means  be  kept  alive  till  they  arrive  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  they  have  a chance 
of  getting  well ; but  if  they  do  not 
then  recover,  the  chance  is  much 
against  them. 


A FEW  WORDS  ON  THE 
ITCH. 


Many  are  the  appearances  on  the 
skin,  and  various  are  the  disorders 
that  are  accompanied  with  or  mani- 
fested by  an  itching  therein  ; but  the 
itch  is  a skin  disease,  atid  has  for  its 
cause  a very  small  kind  of  animal- 
cule, of  a whitish  colour,  and  shaped 
like  a tortoise,  each  having  six  feet, 
and  a sharp  head  with  two  small  horns 
on  its  point.  They  are  very  hard,  and 
consequently  not  easily  destroyed  by 
rubbing  them. 

Though  this  disease  is  usually  com- 
municated by  infection,  yet  it  seldom 
prevails  where  due  regard  is  paid  to 
cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and  wholesome 
diet. 

This  disorder  appears  in  little  wa- 
tery pimples  about  the  wrists,  between 
the  fingers,  and  then  on  the  arms, 
legs,  and  thighs,  but  never  affects  the 
head;  it  is  attended  with  extreme 
itching. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  patient 
comes  near  the  fire,  or  begins  to  grow 
warm  in  bed,  the  itching  is  extremely 
troublesome.  In  some  patients  there 
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are  blotches  here  and  there,  in  others 
there  is  a scurfy  or  scaly  kind  of 
eruption ; the  last  of  which  is  called 
the  dry  itch.  The  moist  kind  most 
frequently  happens  to  children,  and 
the  drier  sort  to  adults.  The  humour 
in  the  moist  sort  is  sanious  and  cor- 
rupt, and  an  inflammation  is  observa- 
ble about  the  basis  of  each  eruption ; 
but  in  the  dry  kind,  the  pustules  are 
of  a small  size,  and  are  filled  with  a 
thin  sharp  humour,  which,  by  irritat- 
ing the  highly-tender  fibres  under  the 
cuticle  or  skin,  occasion  both  heat 
and  itching. 

If  the  itch  is  neglected,  or  impro- 
perly treated,  it  may  vitiate  the  whole 
mass  of  humours;  or  if  it  is  suddenly 
driven  in,  without  proper  evacuations, 
it  may  occasion  fevers,  inflammations, 
&c. 

Dr.  Buchan  says,  the  best  medicine 
yet  known  for  the  itch,  is  sulphur; 
and  he  recommends  it  to  be  used 
both  externally  and  internally : the 
parts  most  affected  are  to  be  rubbed 
with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flower 
of  sulphur,  two  ounces ; crude  sal 
ammoniac,  finely  powdered,  two  dr. ; 
hogs  lard  or  butter,  four  ounces.  A 
scruple  of  the  essence  of  lemon  may 
be  added  to  take  away  the  offensive 
smell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg 
of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  ex- 
tremities, about  bed  time,  twice  or 
thrice  a week.  It  is  seldom  neces- 
sary to  rub  the  whole  body,  but  if  it 
is  deemed  expedient  to  do  so,  it 
should  not  be  done  at  once,  but  a 
part  at  a time  ; it  being  dangerous  to 
stop  too  many  pores  at  once.  The 
quantity  just  mentioned  will  gene- 
rally be  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  one 
person. 

If  the  patient  is  of  a full  habit,  he 
should  bleed  and  take  a purge  or  two 
before  he  begins  to  use  the  ointment, 
and  the  body  should  be  kept  gently 
open  during  the  whole  time.  The 
same  clothes,  the  linen  excepted, 
should  be  worn  all  the  time  of  using 
the  ointment ; and  such  as  are  cast  off 
when  the  disease  is  cured,  must  not  be 
used  again  until  they  have  been  fumi- 
gated with  brimstone  and  thoroughly 
cleaned,  lest  a fresh  infection  should 
be  communicated. 


Brimstone,  used  as  above  directed, 
has  hardly  ever  been  known  to  fail 
of  effecting  a cure;  but  if  it  be  only 
used  once  or  twice,  and  cleanliness 
be  not  attended  to,  the  disorder  may 
possibly  return;  but  if  any  of  the 
symptoms  should  again  appear,  the 
medicine  may  be  repeated.  It  is  safer 
and  more  efficacious  when  persisted 
in  for  a considerable  time,  than  when 
a large  quantity  is  applied  at  once. 
Persons  who  have  an  aversion  to  the 
smell  of  brimstone,  may  use  in  its 
stead  the  powder  of  white  hellebore- 
root,  made  up  into  an  ointment  in  the 
same  manner,  which  seldom  fails  of  a 
cure. 

Many  other  applications  have  been 
used,  and  still  are  preferred  by  some. 

Dr.  Turner  recommends  a solution 
of  salt  of  tartar,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  to  an  ounce  of  water  ; of  this 
a tea-spoonful  is  to  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  in  any  small  drink ; 
the  body  to  be  washed  at  the  same 
time  with  a weak  ley. 

People  should  be  extremely  cau- 
tious, lest  they  take  other  eruptions 
for  the  itch,  as  the  stoppage  of  these 
may  be  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. 

Much  mischief  is  done  by  using 
mercurial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch 
and  killing  vermin,  though  it  is  not 
required  for  either.  The  itch  may  be 
always  more  certainly  cured  by  sul- 
phur ; and  the  vermin  will  never  be 
found  where  a due  regard  is  paid  to 
cleanliness. 


REMARKS  ON  SLEEP. 


That  light  suppers  occasion  sound 
sleep  is  a generally  approved  maxim. 
Many  persons  who  exceed  modera- 
tion at  that  meal,  are  certain  of  expe- 
riencing uneasy  nights ; the  stomach 
and  spirits,  oppressed  by  too  great 
a load,  occasion  horrible  dreams,  dis- 
turbed repose,  or  perhaps  incubus, 
or  night-mare,  &c.  But  when  a per- 
son has  only  taken  a light  supper,  or 
sits  up  till  the  meal  is  pretty  well 
digested,  he  generally  enjoys  sound 
sleep,  and  rises  refreshed  and  cheerful 
in  the  morning. 
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There  are  persons,  indeed,  who 
cannot  sleep  without  having  supped 
upon  solid  food,  but  this  does  not 
point  out  the  necessity  of  a heavy 
. supper;  besides,  those  who  have  ac- 
customed themselves  to  these  me- 
thods, are  such  as  do  not  take  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  solid  food  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  our  sleep  is  sound,  sweet,  and  re- 
freshing, according  as  the  alimentary 
organs  are  easy,  quiet,  and  clean. — 

If  any  one,  not  suffering  under  any 
disease,  is  disturbed  in  his  sleep,  it  is 
certain  that  his  stomach  is  filled  with 
food  or  crudities,  or  his  body  with 
wind,  choler,  or  chyle.  And  these 
restless  nights,  and  the  difficulty  of 
going  to  sleep,  which  are  generally 
ascribed  to  the  vapours,  are  entirely 
owing  to  these  causes. 

Upon  complaints  of  such  restless 
nights,  it  generally  appears  upon  en- 
quiry, that  the  true  cause  may  be 
found  in  the  diet  of  the  preceding 
day,  or  of  some  few  days  before ; 
some  error  in  eating  or  drinking,  ei- 
ther in  quantity  or  quality,  has  pro- 
duced them. 

The  seasons  for  sleeping  and  watch- 
ing, which  nature  seems  to  point  out 
to  us,  at  least  in  these  our  climates 
near  the  tropic,  are  the  vicissitudes 
of  day  and  night.  Those  damps, 
vapours,  and  exhalations  that  are 
drawn  up  into  the  higher  regions,  and 
are  so  rarefied  by  the  heat  and  action 
of  the  sun,  as  to  become  innocent, 
or  very  weak  in  the  day-time,  are  con- 
densed, sink  low  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  are  perpetually  dropping 
down  in  the  night-season ; and  con- 
sequently must  be  injurious  to  those 
tender  persons,  who  naturally  watch 
in  that  season,  and  must  necessarily 
obstruct  the  perspiration,  which  the 
activity  of  watching,  and  the  motion 
of  labour  promotes. 

Our  bodies  draw  and  suck  into 
them  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
the  surrounding  air,  through  the 
mouths  of  the  perspiratory  ducts  or 
channels  of  the  skin ; and  were  we 
to  view  an  animal  body  with  a proper 
glass,  it  would  appear  with  an  atmos- 


phere quite  round  it,  like  the  steam  of 
a boiling  pot. 

We  may  easily  conceive  what  in- 
jury a constitution  may  suffer,  not 
only  by  stopping  such  a perpetual 
discharge  of  superfluities,  but  also  by 
forcing  into  the  habit,  by  the  air’s 
weight  and  pressure,  those  noxious  < 
fumes  and  vapours  that  are  perpe- 
tually falling  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  the  night-time.  Your  true 
staunch  topers  are  so  sensible  of  this, 
that  by  observation,  they  have  ga- 
thered it  to  be  more  safe  for  the  health, 
and  better  for  prolonging  their  lives, 
to  get  drunk  betimes  and  go  to  bed, 
than  to  sit  up  and  be  sober. 

On  the  contrary,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  the  day-time,  by  its  action  on 
human  bodies,  the  very  light  and 
free  air,  and  the  motions  of  things 
about  us,  disturbing  the  quiet  of  the 
air,  must  necessarily  disorder  the  equa- 
ble uniform  course  of  the  perspira- 
tion and  the  tranquility  of  the  spi- 
rits, so  necessary  to  rest  and  quiet; 
so  that  nothing  seems  more  directly 
pointed  out  to  us  by  nature,  than 
the  day  for  labour,  and  the  night  for 
rest. 

Some  animals  that  are  extremely 
tender,  are  directed  by  nature  to  al- 
ternate periods  of  watching  and  rest ; 
not  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  but 
twice  in  the  year,  as  summer  and 
winter;  such  as  swallows,  bats,  and 
many  sorts  of  insects,  which  sleep  all 
the  winter,  and  watch  all  the  summer. 
So  consistent  is  nature,  in  appointing 
the  brightest  and  most  enlightened 
parts  of  our  lives  for  action,  and  the 
darkest  and  most  inclement  for  rest. 

Nothing  more  certainly  destroys 
the  constitution  than  night-watching  ; 
it  is  equally  destructive  of  our  health 
and  happiness.  It  will  even  blast  and 
wither  the  most  vivid  and  blooming 
complexion,  and  deprive  it  of  its  roses 
and  lillies.  It  is  a common  lamenta- 
tion, among  the  higher  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, that  they  have  turned  day  into 
night,  and  night  into  day. 

Anxiety  is  a great  disturber  of  re- 
pose; sound  and  refreshing  sleep  is 
very  seldom  the  lot  of  those  whose 
mind  is  not  at  ease.  When  agitated 
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with  grief  and  anxious  thoughts,  in 
vain  we  attempt  to  rest;  but  every 
one  should  endeavour  to  compose  him- 
self as  much  as  possible,  as  his  health 
is  an  object  to  him. 

Sleep  in  the  former  part  of  the 
night,  is  said  to  be  much  more  refresh- 
ing than  that  which  is  taken  after- 
wards. To  be  a proper  canditate  for 
sleep  of  a night,  a person  should 
exercise  in  the  open  air  throughout 
the  day  ; he  should  also  content  him- 
self with  a light  supper;  and  lie 
down  with  a mind  perfectly  serene 
and  cheerful. 


REMARKS  ON  CLOTHING. 


Young  people  require  less  clothing 
than  those  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life.  Many  diseases,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  are  occasioned  by  a defect  of 
perspiration,  which  may  be  prevent- 
ed, or  in  some  measure  cured,  by  a 
gradual  and  proper  addition  to  the 
clothing,  according  to  the  changes  of 
the  seasons  with  regard  to  heat  and 
cold. 

To  descend  to  minute  particulars  on 
this  head,  would  be  offering  an  insult 
to  the  understanding  of  our  readers  ; 
every  person,  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble of  thinking  for  himself,  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  from 
time  to  time,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  covering  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  defend  his  body  from  incle- 
ment weather,  and  the  consequences 
that  will  probably  ensue. 

It  would  equally  savour  of  imper- 
tinence to  advise  our  readers  not  to 
wear  so  much  covering  on  their  per- 
sons in  the  summer  as  in  the  win- 
ter; common  sense  will  best  dictate 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  all  succes- 
sions and  fluctuations  of  climates 
which  may  occur.  As  well  might 
we  attempt  to  prescribe  fashions  for 
the  different  ranks  of  people  who  in- 
habit this  island,  so  subject  to  preca- 
rious weather. 

Ridiculous  and  pernicious  are  all 
attempts  to  improve  the  human  figure 
by  dress;  yet  we  have  known  wo- 
men, when  fashion  pointed  out  a 
slender  waist  as  the  standard  of  ele- 


gant female  proportion,  torture  and 
squeeze  the  stomach  and  bowels  to 
such  a degree,  as  to  impede  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  al- 
most wholly  obstruct  the  vital  func- 
tions; producing  fainting  fits,  indi- 
gestions, coughs,  consumptions  of  the 
lungs,  &c. 

The  feet  sustain  great  injury  from 
pressure.  Why  a small  foot  should 
be  deemed  fashionable  and  genteel, 
seems  to  us  perfectly  unaccountable. 
A royal  foreigner,  allied  by  marriage 
to  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain, 
imported  into  this  country,  as  report 
declares,  a pair  of  feet  that  were  di- 
minutive in  the  extreme.  Hence  it 
became  the  ton  for  belles  of  masculine 
height  and  size  to  imprison  their  huge 
supporters  within  the  painful  limits 
of  a pair  of  tiny  shoes;  not  consider- 
ing that  feminine  beauty  consists  prin- 
cipally in  the  symmetry  and  propor- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  body  which 
compose  the  whole. 

On  this  principle,  which  is  certainly 
a very  rational  one,  a small  foot,  dis- 
proportionate to  the  magnitude  of  the 
body,  is  so  far  from  being  a per- 
fection, that  it  is  absolutely  a de- 
formity. The  feet  and  toes  of  chil- 
dren, before  art  is  called  in  under 
pretence  of  improving  them,  are  as 
perfectly  and  regularly  formed  as  their 
hands  and  fingers;  but  when  the  lat- 
ter are  forcibly  thrust  into  a narrow 
case,  pressing  and  incommoding  each 
other,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  con- 
sequence of  tight  shoes,  they  become 
not  only  blemished  and  distorted,  but 
are  rendered  infinitely  less  capable  of 
proper  motion.  Hence  also  originate 
corns,  which  are  not  only  troublesome 
in  themselves,  but  by  their  making 
cripples  of  those  who  have  a propen- 
sity for  little  feet,  may  also  be  con- 
sidered among  the  remote  causes  of 
other  diseases. 

A high  heel,  in  shoes,  ought  equally 
to  be  avoided.  A lady,  by  walking 
on  tip-toe,  may  perhaps  impose  upon 
the  inaccurate  observer,  and  deceive 
him  half  an  inch  in  her  height ; but 
she  pays  dearly  for  the  imposition  she 
has  put  in  practice,  by  the  straining 
and  distorting  of  her  limbs  and  joints; 
without  the  further  consideration,  that 
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site  is  compelled  to  stoop,  and  lose  all 
that  ease  and  gracefulness  of  motion 
which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  fe- 
male character. 

All  tight  bandages,  as  stocks,  neck- 
cloths, or  garters,  impede  the  free  mo- 
tion of  the  parts  over  which  they  are 
used  as  ligatures.  They  also  obstruct 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  pre- 
vent the  equal  growth  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  parts  they  have  restrained. 
Head-aches,  vertigos,  apoplexies,  and 
other  fatal  diseases,  have  originated 
from  this  practice. 


OF  SEDENTARY  AND  STUDI- 
OUS PERSONS. 


Valetudinary,  studious,  and  con- 
templative people,  ought  to  go  to  bed 
by  eight,  nine,  or  ten  o’clock  at  far- 
thest, and  rise  by  four,  five,  or  six ; 
by  which  means  they  will  be  about 
eight  hours  in  bed ; and  that  is  suffi- 
cient rest  for  any  one  not  under  an 
acute  or  the  sharp  fits  of  a chronical 
distemper. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to 
tender  constitutions  and  studious  and 
contemplative  persons,  than  lying 
long  in  bed,  or  lolling  and  soaking  in 
sheets  any  time  after  a person  is  dis- 
tinctly awake,  or  has  slept  a due  and 
reasonable  time.  It  necessarily  thick- 
ens the  juices,  enervates  the  solids, 
and  weakens  the  constitution.  A 
free  open  air  is  a kind  of  cold  bath, 
especially  after  rising  out  of  a warm 
bed ; and  consequently  makes  the 
circulation  brisker  and  more  com- 
plete, and  braces  up  the  solids,  which 
laying  in  bed  dissolves  and  sucks  in 
moisture. 

The  erect  posture,  and  the  activity 
of  watching,  make  the  perspiration 
more  plentiful,  and  the  gross  evacua- 
tions more  readily  thrown  off.  This 
is  evident  from  the  appetite  and  hun- 
ger which  those  who  rise  early  feel, 
beyond  that  which  they  get  by  lying 
long  in  bed.  Add  to  all  these  the 
influence  of  the  fresh,  benign,  morn- 
ing air,  the  retreating  of  all  the  noxious 
damps  and  vapours  of  the  night,  to- 
gether with  the  clouds  and  heaviness 
which  are  thrown  upon  the  brain  from 
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sleep;  and  lastly,  that  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity  which  is  felt  by  the  approach 
or  presence  of  that  glorious  luminary 
the  sun,  which  adds  new  force  to  the 
heart,  and  a vigorous  spur  to  the 
spirits. 

All  ages  and  nations  have  agreed, 
that  the  morning  season  is  the  proper 
time  for  speculative  studies,  and  those 
employments  which  most  require  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  ; for  then  the 
stock  of  spirits  is  undiminished  and 
in  its  greatest  plenty;  the  head  is 
clear  and  serene,  the  passions  are  qui- 
eted and  forgotten,  the  anxiety  and 
inquietude  which  the  digestions  beget 
in  the  nervous  system  m the  most  ten- 
der constitutions,  and  the  hurry  the 
spirits  are  under  after  the  great  meal, 
are  settled  and  wrought  off. 

Hence  it  appears  essentially  neces- 
sary, that  those  who  are  of  a weak 
and  relaxed  state  of  the  nerves,  who 
are  subject  to  hypochondriacal  or 
hysterical  disorders,  whose  professions 
lead  them  to  much  use  of  their  intel- 
lectual faculties,  or  who  would  in- 
dulge speculative  studies,  should  go 
earlydo  bed,  and  rise  betimes ; they 
should  employ  their  morning  hours 
in  their  exercises  till  eleven  o’clock, 
then  take  some  agreeable  breakfast  of 
vegetable  food,  and  go  on  with  their 
studies  and  profession  till  three,  four, 
or  five,  as  their  spirits  will  hold  out, 
and  then  to  take  their  great  meal  of 
animal  food. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day 
they  should  throw  off  all  study  and 
thought,  and  divert  themselves  agree- 
ably in  some  innocent  amusement, 
and  take  some  gentle  bodily  exercise ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  digestion  is  over, 
provide  for  going  to  bed  without  any 
farther  supplies,  except  it  be  a glass 
of  fair  water  or  warm  wine-whey. — 
But  the  aged  and  infirm  must  go  to 
bed  sooner  and  lie  longer,  because  age 
and  infirmities  disturb  rest;  and  the 
stiffened  and  hardened  limbs  of  the 
ancient  become  more  pliable  and  re- 
laxed by  much  sleep,  a supine  pos- 
ture, and  the  warmth  of  the  bed. 

That  kind  of  melancholy  which 
is  brought  on  by  immaterial  causes 
alone,  such  as  that  arising  from  too 
intense  study,  or  other  imaginations 
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or  effects  of  the  mind,  is  always  more 
obstinate  and  difficult  of  cure  than 
that  which  depends  upon  material 
causes,  and  has  its  origin  in  a distem- 
pered state  of  the  body. 

Nervous  fevers  have  latety  much  in- 
creased in  this  country,  owing  per- 
haps to  our  different  mode  of  living, 
and  the  increase  of  sedentary  employ- 
ments ; as  they  generally  attack  per- 
sons of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  eat 
little  food,  study  hard,  neglect  exer- 
cise, or  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors. 

Nervous  disorders  often  proceed 
from  intense  application  to  study ; for 
intense  thinking  preys  upon  the  spi- 
rits and  prevents  the  persons  from  tak- 
ing proper  exercise,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  digestion,  &c.  is  im- 
paired. 

Hard  study  and  a sedentary  life 
must  be  very  injurious  to  health ; for 
when  intense  thinking  is  accompanied 
with  want  of  exercise,  (which  is  ge- 
nerally the  case,)  who  can  be  sur- 
prised at  the  speedy  destruction  of  a 
good  constitution  by  a few  months’ 
close  application  to  study  ? — Man  is 
as  incapable  of  continual  thought,  as 
he  is  of  continual  action. 

Though  we  entertain  but  an  indif- 
ferent opinion  of  one  who  is  thought- 
less, full  of  levity,  and  wholly  inat- 
tentive to  his  concerns  in  life ; yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  a person  who 
thinks  too  much  may  be  infinitely 
more  culpable.  Thinking,  when  car- 
ried to  such  an  extreme  as  to  injure 
health,  becomes  a vice ; for  it  is  not 
only  allowable,  but  praise-worthy, 
that  a man  should  moderately  and 
seasonably  unbend  himself  by  mixing 
with  the  votaries  of  mirth  and  plea- 
santry, to  enjoy  the  innocent  amuse- 
ments and  diversions  of  a social 
hour. 

Studious  persons  are  very  liable  to 
the  gout,  a disease  which  often  pro- 
ceeds from  indigestion  and  an  ob- 
structed perspiration.  The  stone  and 
gravel  are  frequently  the  consequence 
of  inactivity  and  a sedentary  life. — 
Not  only  want  of  exercise,  but  the 
posture  in  which  studious  persons 
usually  sit,  is  very  prejudicial  to  the 
lungs. 


Dr.  Cheyne,  in  his  “ Treatise  on 
Health,”  has  the  following  “ Rules  for 
health  and  long  life,  drawn  from 
sleep  and  |wat.ching,”  which,  though 
in  some  respects  similar  to  what  we' 
have  already  advanced  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  feel  ourselves  warranted  to 
lay  them  before  our  readers  in  his 
own  words : — ■ 

1.  “ The  valetudinary,  the  seden- 
tary, and  the  studious,  should  eat  very 
light  or  no  suppers ; if  any,  it  ought 
to  be  vegetable  food;  neither  ought 
they  to  go  soon  to  bed,  after  any  sup- 
per whatever. 

2.  “ Going  to  bed  on  a full  sto- 
mach, and  wind  and  crudities  some- 
where in  the  alimentary  passages,  is 
the  cause  of  the  want  of  due  rest, 
which  is  sound  and  refreshing  always 
in  proportion  to  the  emptiness  and 
cleanness  of  these  passages,  and  their 
vacation  from  their  proper  office  of 
digestion ; and  this  is  the  cause  of 
the  want  of  kindly  and  refreshing 
heat  in  hypochondriacal  and  hyste- 
rical people. 

3.  “ Watching  by  night  and  sleep- 
ing by  day  is  of  the  most  pernicious 
consequences  to  health  and  long  life, 
and  plainly  contrary  to  the  indica- 
tions of  nature  and  the  constitutions 
of  our  bodies. 

4 “ The  valetudinary,  the  seden- 
tary, and  the  studious,  ought  care- 
fully to  avoid  evening  dews,  nocturnal 
studies,  and  uneasy  watching ; go  to 
bed  by  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  and  rise 
proportionally  by  four,  five,  or  six, 
unless  actually  under  a fit  of  sickness. 

5.  “ Nothing  is  more  prejudicial 
to  tender  constitutions  than  lying  long 
in  bed,  indulging  in  a lethargic  and 
drowsy  sleep,  or  lolling  or  loitering 
awake.” 

In  another  treatise,  the  same  author 
thus  expresses  himself  on  dreaming. — 
“ Dreaming  is  but  partial  sleeping,  for 
sleep  admits  of  all  the  degrees  of  quanti- 
ty there  are  between  sound  undreaming 
sleep  and  perfectly  healthy  waking — 
all  the  degrees  and  terms  that  are  be- 
tween a given  quantity  and  nothing — > 
and  accordingly  labour,  fatigue,  light 
food,  and  gentle  evacuations  of  all 
kinds,  will  procure,  in  some  degree. 
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undreaming  sleep ; and  the  more  rank, 
high,  and  poignant  the  aliment,  the 
more  painful  and  terrifying  will  be 
our  dreams ; as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  more  mild,  soft,  and  light  our 
food  is,  the  more  pleasant  and  gen- 
tle will  be  our  dreams,  if  otherwise 
healthy. 

“ Old  persons,  weak  and  sickly 
constitutions,  and  people  under  acute 
and  chronical  distempers,  especially 
those  that  are  called  nervous  and 
cephalic,  have  the  wildest,  most  in- 
consistent, and  painful  dreams,  and 
the  most  imperfect  sleep,  and  some- 
times no  sleep  at  all,  which  is  one  of 
their  greatest  miseries. 

“ I should  philosophically  define 
sleep,  a disability  or  incapacity  of 
the  material  organs,  from  exinanition, 
use,  and  expence,  to  continue  easily 
much  longer  the  intellectual  functions 
and  voluntary  motions,  without  a 
new  repair  and  winding  up,  in  the 
same  manner  as  hunger  is  caused  ; 
and  dreaming  to  be  only  partial  and 
imperfect  waking,  by  a perpetual  irri- 
tation from  flatulence  and  obstructed 
perspiration  on  the  internal  nerves 
and  membranes,  or  from  pain ; and 
waking  to  be  the  perfect  and  pleasant 
pliancy  of  the  intellectual  and  ani- 
mal organs,  to  obey  the  impulse  of 
the  self-motive,  self-active  spirit,  and 
that  in  this  immaterial  agent  there  is 
a lower  and  more  ordinary  and 
weaker  effect  and  energy,  (or  a con- 
tractive and  expansive  energy,)  by 
which  the  animal  functions  are  per- 
petuated without  interruption ; and  a 
higher  and  more  intense  and  volun- 
tary degree  of  agency,  by  which 
waking  and  the  intellectual  opera- 
tions are  performed;  and  it  is  this, 
that  in  a sound  sleep  and  in  a deli- 
quium,  is  suspended,  and  in  death 
both,  without  a new  vehicle.” 


OF  INFECTION. 


Of  disorders  from  infection,  some  re- 
quire an  immediate  contact  with  the 
bodies  of  the  infected ; as  in  the  case 
of  the  biting  of  a mad  dog,  the  lues 
venerea,  and  the  small- pox,  as  also  the 
measles,  which  require  at  least  an 


approach  within  the  reach  of  the  efflu- 
via from  au  infected  body. 

In  other  instances  the  infection  is 
spread  by  more  general  causes,  such 
as  the  air,  diet,  &c.  Of  these  there 
are  three  kinds,  which  differ  only  in 
their  being  more  or  less  in  quantity, 
and  are  all  curable  by  the  same 
means,  applied  in  different  degrees. — 
These  infectious  effluvia  spring  from 
either  fermenting  vegetable  fluids, 
putrefying  animal  or  vegetable  bodies, 
or  mineral  exhalations.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  each  of  these  is  alike 
destructive  of  flame. 

It  is  by  the  destruction  of  the  vital 
principle  in  us,  that  infection  proves 
so  fatal ; it  is  thus  that  poisons  so  soon 
destroy  us. 

With  regard  to  the  kind  of  effluvia 
and  its  degree,  different  diseases  are 
produced : where  mineral  exhalations 
prevail,  nervous  colics,  nervous  and 
intermittent  fevers,  &c.  When  putrid 
ones  are  diffused  in  the  air,  scurvies, 
gangrenes,  &c.  are  the  consequence. 

In  breathing  we  take  these  effluvia 
into  our  bodies,  and  thus  occasion 
their  ill  effects.  They  are  swallowed 
with  our  food,  by  which  their  quan- 
tity being  increased,  their  power  of 
action  is  also  greater,  possessing  an 
assimilating  property  too ; no  wonder 
then  that  destruction  is  so  speedy  as  in 
many  instances  it  is. 

Among  the  reprehensible  methods 
of  spreading  infection,  is  the  practice 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
of  inviting  vast  numbers  of  people 
to  funerals,  and  crowding  them  into 
the  apartment  where  the  dead  body 
lies.  Few  persons  require  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  infection,  so  far  from 
dying  with  the  patient,  in  many 
cases  increases  as  the  body  increases 
in  putridity.  This  is  certainly  the 
case  of  those  who  die  of  malignant 
fevers,  or  other  putrid  diseases.  Such 
bodies  should  have  speedy  interment, 
and  people  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  approach  them.  So  similar,  indeed, 
are  the  effects  of  infection  and  poison, 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  the 
same,  differing  only  in  their  modes  of 
communication. 

In  times  of  pestilential  contagion, 
the  physician  and  others  who  attend 
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upon  the  sick,  are  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger  of  falling  into  the  same 
condition ; nor  have  any  of  the  boasted 
preservatives  against  this  been  found 
of  any  consequence : on  the  contrary, 
the  very  remedies,  many  of  them  at 
least,  which  have  been  contrived  on 
this  occasion,  are  very  dangerous, 
when  lodged  in  imprudent  hands ; 
as  well  as  useless  and  improper  in 
all. 

The  best  methods  of  safety,  are  first, 
never  to  visit  a patient  in  any  in- 
fectious disorder  when  we  are  fasting, 
but  some  generous  wine  ought  always 
to  be  drank  first.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  proper  to  eat  first 
a bit  of  bread  and  butter  soaked  in 
vinegar;  either  simple,  or  with  rue  first 
stamped  in  it. 

When  we  are  in  the  patient’s  apart- 
ment, great  care  is  to  be  taken  never 
to  eat  or  drink  there,  nor  to  swallow 
our  spittle ; and  it  is  no  improper  cus- 
tom, in  those  who  are  continually 
in  the  infected  room,  to  chew  zedoary, 
myrrh,  angelica,  cinnamon,  or  the 
like  warm  and  aromatic  drugs;  for 
all  these  things  promote  a plentiful 
discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth, 
which  it  is  certain,  when  swallowed, 
cannot  but  often  carry  pestilential 
particles  down  with  it  into  the  sto- 
mach : whence  they  will  easily  find 
their  way  into  the  blood.  They 
should  also  stuff  their  noses  with 
tobacco,  or  some  other  strong-smell- 
ing herb,  as  rue,  tansy,  &c. 

Those  who  go  into  an  infected 
room,  should  not  stay  long  in  it ; for 
a constitution  that  could  have  re- 
sisted the  contagion  for  a short  time, 
may  be  overpowered  by  too  long  a 
continuance  in  the  way  of  it. 

After  the  returning  home  from  a 
visit  of  this  kind,  it  is  proper  to  wash 
the  hands  and  mouth  with  vinegar 
and  water ; to  change  clothes,  hang- 
ing the  former  in  the  air,  and  then 
to  drink  some  warm  liquor,  as  tea  of 
scordium,  sage,  or  other  herbs  of  that 
kind ; or  coffee  will  be  very  proper 
for  the  purpose.  It  may  also  be  of 
great  assistance  to  all  those  about  the 
sick,  to  prevent  infection,  to  hold 
frequently  sponges  dipped  in  vine- 
gar to  their  noses,  and  frequently  to 


sprinkle  vinegar  on  a red-hot  iron 
in  the  room,  and  to  smoke  tobacco, 
in  order  to  correct  and  mend  the 
air. 


DR.  DUNCAN’S  OPINION  ON 
COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 


By  a cold  is  generally  understood  a 
sudden  check  of  perspiration  from  an 
improper  exposure  to  cold ; the  con- 
sequences of  which,  whilst  confined 
to  the  general  notion  of  cold,  are  the 
same  as  attend  the  lesser  degrees  of 
a catarrh;  in  its  further  advances, 
it  is  productive  of  fevers,  consump- 
tions, and  other  disorders  both  trou- 
blesome and  dangerous. 

A cold  generally  begins  with  a 
stoppage  of  the  nose,  and  consequent 
difficulty  of  breathing  through  it; 
there  is  a dull  pain  in  the  forehead, 
the  eyes  are  full  and  watery,  and  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease  there  is  a 
great  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
nose;  sometimes  cold  shiverings  are 
felt ; at  least  the  body  is  more  sen- 
sible than  usual  to  the  coldness  of 
the  air ; and  with  all  this  the  pulse 
is  more  frequent  than  ordinary,  espe- 
cially in  the  evenings.  These  symp- 
toms are  sometimes  attended  with 
some  hoarseness,  a cough,  and  a sense 
of  tightness  in  the  chest. 

In  the  cases  of  a moderate  disease, 
it  is  commonly  sufficient  for  the  pa- 
tient to  avoid  the  cold  air,  limit  him- 
self to  a smaller  portion  of  diet,  ab- 
stain from  animal  food  for  a few 
days,  and  to  drink  warm  mild  dilut- 
ing liquors.  Instead  of  nourishing 
food,  he  should  eat  light  pudding, 
veal  or  chicken  broth,  panada,  gruel, 
&c.  . His  drink  may  consist  of  water- 
gruel,  sweetened  with  honey  ; an  in- 
fusion of  balm  or  linseed,  sharpened 
with  orange  or  lemon  juice ; a de- 
coction of  barley  and  liquorice  with 
tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool,  diluting 
acid  liquor. 

His  supper  should  be  very  light; 
as  small  posset,  sweetened  with  honey, 
and  a little  toasted  bread  in  it.  Those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  drink 
freely  of  generous  liquors,  may  take 
white  wine  whey  instead  of  gruel. 
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The  patient  should  lie  longer  in 
bed  than  usual,  and  encourage  a gen- 
tle sweat,  which  may  easily  be  brought 
on  in  the  morning  by  drinking  tea 
or  any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor. 
Many  have,  by  this  practice,  carried 
off  a cold  in  one  day,  which,  if  ne- 
glected, might  have  been  fatal  to  the 
patient. 

Most  of  the  bad  effects  which  flow 
from  an  obstructed  perspiration,  might 
probably  be  prevented  by  a moderate 
degree  of  abstinence  and  care  when 
the  first  symptoms  of  a cold  appear. 
After  a disease  has  gathered  strength 
by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  is 
often  useless.  A cold,  when  neglected 
or  improperly  treated,  frequently 
brings  on  a pleurisy,  a peripneu- 
mony,  or  a consumption  of  the  lungs. 

“ Most  of  the  nostrums,”  says  Par- 
kinson, “ advertised  as  cough  drops, 
&c.  are  preparations  of  opium,  simi- 
lar to  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  shops ; 
but  disguised  and  rendered  more  de- 
leterious by  the  addition  of  aromatic 
and  heating  gums.  The  injury  which 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate employment  of  such  medicines 
in  this  disease,  may  be  very  consider- 
able, as  is  well  known  to  every  per- 
son possessing  even  the  smallest  share 
of  medical  knowledge.” 

The  same  author  observes,  that 
“ The  frequency  with  which  this 
disease  occurs  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  slight  degree  of  interest 
and  alarm  which  is  in  general  ex- 
cited by  the  expression  catching  cold , 
by  which  this  disease  is  commonly 
described,  too  frequently  occasion  that 
neglect,  by  which  the  foregoing  ma- 
ladies are  produced.” 

Many  have  recourse  to  intoxica- 
tion for  the  cure  of  a cold,  and  per- 
haps sometimes  with  success,  as  it 
may  suddenly  restore  the  perspiration; 
but  if  there  is  any  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, which  is  frequently  the  case, 
strong  liquors  will  increase  the  ma- 
lady instead  of  removing  it,  and  may 
probably  convert  a common  cold  into 
an  inflammatory  fever. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
(not  hot)  water  tends  greatly  to  re- 
store the  perspiration,  but  if  it  is  too 
warm  it  will  do  harm ; it  should  not 


exceed  the  warmth  of  the  blood ; 
and  immediately  after  the  operation 
the  patient  should  go  to  bed.  Bath- 
ing the  feet  in  warm  water,  lying 
longer  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm 
water-gruel  and  other  weak  liquors, 
will  sooner  restore  the  perspiration, 
than  all  the  hot  sudorific  medicines 
that  can  be  administered. 

But  when  the  symptoms  do  not 
yield  to  abstinence,  warmth,  and  di- 
luting liquors,  the  approach  of  some 
other  disease  may  be  reasonably  ap- 
prehended, as  an  inflammation  of  the 
breast,  an  ardent  fever.  See.  If  the 
pulse  therefore  be  hard  and  frequent, 
the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  his  head  or  breast, 
bleeding  will  be  necessary;  and  it 
will  also  be  proper  to  put  a blister- 
ing plaster  on  the  back,  and  to  treat 
the  patient  in  all  respects  as  for  a slight 
fever. 

Persons  who  easily  take  cold,  should 
use  frequent  moderate  exercise,  and 
take  such  medicines  as  increase  the 
vigour  of  the  circulation,  and  strength- 
en the  general  system ; the  too  great 
irritability  of  their  constitutions  may 
be  diminished  by  opium,  bark,  re- 
siding in  cold  places,  &c.  The  dis- 
position to  take  cold  may  be  in  a 
great  degree  lessened  by  gradually  ac- 
quiring the  habit  of  being  exposed  to 
sudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold. — 
It  is  of  great  importance,  with  regard 
to  preventing  colds,  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  all  sudden  extremes  either 
of  heat  or  cold,  and  to  take  particu- 
lar care,  when  the  body  is  heated,  to 
let  it  cool  gradually. 

“ Rubbing  the  nose  externally  with 
oil  is  recommended,”  says  Dr.  Tem- 
ple, “ when  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  is  much  affected.”  He  further 
says,  “ it  is  a common  practice  with 
nurses  to  rub  the  child’s  nose  with 
• tallow,  when  it  has  a cold  in  its  head, 
as  it  is  called,  and  I am  informed  that 
it  generally  relieves  it  very  soon.” 

OF  A COUGH. 

A cough  generally  proceeds  from  a 
cold  which  has  been  neglected  or 
improperly  treated.  When  it  proves 
obstinate,  the  consequences  are  to  be 
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feared,  as  it  demonstrates  the  weak 
state  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  followed 
by  a consumption. 

A cough  which  arises  from  internal 
causes,  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  one  that  arises  from  external 
causes.  The  dry  and  the  moist  cough, 
that  is,  those  in  which  the  matter  is 
spit  up,  and  those  in  which  nothing 
is  evacuated,  differ  also  greatly  as  well 
in  regard  to  their  symptoms,  as  to  the 
persons  they  attack.  The  dry  cough 
is  always  more  tedious  to  cure  than 
the  moist,  and  more  easily  returns. 
The  stomachic  cough,  is  known  by 
the  quantity  and  thickness  of  the  mat- 
ter that  is  spit  up,  which  is  always 
most  frequent  after  meals,  and  gives 
a tendency  towards  a retching  to  vo- 
mit. This  moist  stomachic  cough 
differs  in  this  manner  in  all  particu- 
lars from  the  dry  cough  of  the  same 
name  and  origin  with  it. 

When  a cough  is  violent,  and  the 
patient  young  and  strong,  with  a hard 
quick  pulse,  bleeding  will  be  proper ; 
but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleed- 
ing rather  prolongs  the  disease;  when 
the  patient  spits  freely,  bleeding  is 
unnecessary,  and  sometimes  preju- 
dicial, as  it  tends  to  lessen  that  dis- 
charge. 

If  the  cough  is  attended  with  any 
degree  of  fever,  and  the  sp  ittle  is  viscid 
and  tough,  sharp  pectoral  medicines 
should  be  administered,  as  gum  am- 
moniac, squills,  &c.  Two  table- 
spoonsful  of  the  solution  of  gum  am- 
moniac may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a day.  Squills  may  be  taken 
several  ways;  two  ounces  of  the  vi- 
negar, the  oxymel,  or  the  syrup,  may 
be  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  simple 
cinnamon  water,  with  the  addition  of 
an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an 
ounce  of  balsamic  syrup.  Two  table- 
spoonsful  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a day. 

A syrup  made  of  equal  quantities 
of  honey,  sugar-candy,  and  lemon- 
juice,  is  also  a good  medicine  for  this 
kind  of  cough.  A table- spoonful  of  it 
may  be  taken  at  discretion. 

But  these  kind  of  medicines  are  im- 
proper, when  the  defluxion  is  sharp 
and  thin ; recourse  must  then  be  had 
to  opiates,  oils,  and  mucilages.  A 


cupful  may  be  taken  frequently  of  an 
infusion  of  wild  poppy  leaves  and 
marsh-mallow  roots,  or  the  flowers  of 
colt’s-foot;  or  a table-spoonful  of  the 
paregoric  elixir  may  be  put  into  the 
patient’s  drink  twice  a day. 

When  a cough  is  occasioned  by 
acrid  humours  tickling  the  throat,  &c. 
some  soft  pectoral  lozenges  should  be 
kept  almost  continually  in  the  pa- 
tient’s mouth,  as  barley-sugar,  the 
common  balsamic  lozenges,  Spanish 
juice,  &c.  These  take  off  the  sti- 
mulating quality  of  the  humours,  and 
tend  to  mitigate  the  cough. 

In  obstinate  coughs,  occasioned  by 
a flux  of  humours  upon  the  lungs, 
not  only  expectorating  medicines  are 
necessary,  but  issues,  setons,  or  some 
other  drains  are  to  be  recommended. 
A Burgundy  pitch  plaster,  applied  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  has  been  found 
wonderfully  efficacious  in  the  most 
obstinate  coughs. 

Dr.  Buchan  has  a very  high  opi- 
nion of  the  effect  of  this  application, 
as  we  may  gather  from  his  own  words, 
which  are  these : — “ About  the  bulk 
of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy  pitch  may 
be  spread  thin  upon  a piece  of  soft 
leather,  about  the  size  of  the  hand, 
and  laid  between  the  shoulder-blades. 
It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every 
three  or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be 
renewed  once  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and 
simple  medicine,  and  consequently 
apt  to  be  despised ; but  we  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  the  whole  Ma- 
teria Medica  does  not  afford  an  ap- 
plication more  efficacious  in  almost 
every  kind  of  cough.  It  has  not 
indeed  always  an  immediate  effect; 
but  if  kept  on  for  some  time,  it  will 
succeed  where  most  other  medicines 
fail.”  He  further  remarks,  that “ The 
only  inconvenience  attending  this 
plaster  is  the  itching  it  occasions; 
but  surely  this  may  be  dispensed 
with,  considering  the  advantage  which 
the  patient  may  expect  to  reap  from 
the  application;  besides,  when  the 
itching  becomes  very  uneasy,  the 
plaster  may  be  taken  off,  and  the 
part  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth,  or 
washed  with  a little  warm  milk  and 
water.  Some  caution,  indeed,  is  ne- 
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cessary  in  discontinuing  the  use  of 
such  a plaster;  this,  however,  may 
be  safely  done,  by  making  it  smaller 
by  degrees,  and  at  length  quitting  it 
altogether  in  a warm  season.” 

The  persons  most  subject  to  the 
common  dry  cough,  are  young  peo- 
ple of  a florid  constitution  and  dry 
habit  of  body ; and  men  of  the  mid- 
dle or  more  advanced  ages  are  some- 
times also  afflicted  with  it,  from  sup- 
pressions of  the  hsemorrhoidal  dis- 
charges, or  from  omission  of  habitual 
bleedings;  as  are  also  people  who 
are  badly  conformed,  deformed,  or 
crooked;  and  such  as  are  afflicted 
with  the  evil,  or  have  nodes  of  a scir- 
rhous nature  in  the  lungs;  and  fi- 
nally, such  as  have  been  badly  treat- 
ed in  the  small- pox,  or  have  had  the 
itch,  or  any  other  violent  cutaneous 
eruption  struck  in  upon  them. 

A dry  cough,  in  young  people,  is 
much  to  be  feared  when  of  long  stand- 
ing; for  it  not  unfrequently  degene- 
rates into  a spitting  of  blood,  or  into 
a consumption. 

The  persons  most  subject  to  the 
common  moist  cough,  are  those  of 
a phlegmatic  habit,  and  such  as  are 
apt  to  cool  their  neck  and  breast  in 
autumn  in  damp  cold  air  in  even- 
ings; such  as  have  omitted  their  ha- 
bitual bleedings,  and  such  as  have 
drank  too  freely  of  spirituous  liquors, 
or  taken  too  much  of  acids. 

In  case  of  a moist  pectoral  cough, 
it  is  proper  first  to  give  a purge, 
not  violent,  but  yet  moderately  strong, 
to  drive  the  matter  from  the  breast; 
and  the  catarrhal  matter  or  defluxion 
must  then  be  prepared  for  evacua- 
tions. When  it  is  simply  mucous, 
the  common  catarrhal  medicines  are 
to  be  depended  on ; such  as  the  de- 
coction of  the  roots  of  pimpernel  and 
iris,  and  the  leaves  of  hyssop,  hore- 
hound,  scabious,  and  speedwell ; with 
these  are  to  be  given  the  attenuant 
gums,  as  ammoniacum,  benjamin,  and 
sagapenum,  with  the  warmest  carmi- 
native seeds. 

The  commotion  occasioned  by  hu- 
mid or  moist  coughs  are  never  ex- 
tremely violent,  nor  of  any  extreme 
danger,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  at  any  great  pains  to  allay  them 


by  opiates ; but  these  are  very  success- 
fully given  in  cases  where  the  emo- 
tions are  greatly  too  violent  for  the 
quantity  of  matter,  or  where  they 
continue  after  the  matter  is  carried  off 
and  evacuated.  In  this  case  the  sto- 
rax-pill  is  of  great  service. 

When  a cough  proceeds  from  a 
foulness  or  debility  of  the  stomach, 
oils,  syrups,  mucilages,  and  balsamic 
medicines  of  all  kinds,  do  harm. 

The  stomach  cough  may  be  distin- 
guished from  one  occasioned  by  a 
fault  of  the  lungs  by  this — that  in  the 
latter  the  patient,  coughs  whenever  he 
draws  his  breath  freely ; but  in  the 
former  this  does  not  happen. 

To  cure  this  cough  the  stomach 
must  be  cleansed  and  strengthened, 
which  may  be  generally  effected  by 
gentle  emetics  and  bitter  purgatives. 
After  an  emetic  or  two,  one  or  two 
table  -spoonsful  of  the  sacred  tincture 
may  be  taken  twice  a day  for  a con- 
siderable time.  If  more  is  found  ne- 
cessary, to  keep  the  body  gently  open, 
an  addition  may  be  made  to  the 
dose. 

In  coughs  proceeding  from  a de- 
bility of  the  stomach,  the  Peruvian 
bark  is  also  of  essential  service:  it 
may  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder,  or 
made  into  a tincture  with  other  sto- 
machic bitters. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  symp- 
tom of  another  disease,  the  original 
disease  should  be  removed  before  an 
attempt  is  made  to  remoye  the  cough. 
If  a cough  is  occasioned  L»y  teething, 
facilitate  the  cutting  of  the  teeth  by 
keeping  the  body  open,  and  scarify- 
ing the  gums,  and  by  so  doing  you 
appease  the  cough.  And  when  worms 
occasion  a cough,  bitter  purgatives, 
oily  clysters,  &c.  remove  these  vermin, 
and  with  them  they  generally  remove 
the  cough. 

In  general,  any  cough  that  seizes 
a person  in  the  spring,  is  much  easier 
cured  than  one  that  attacks  in  au- 
tumn. Periodic  coughs,  that  have 
been  long  used  to  return  upon  people 
at  certain  times,  are  always  to  be  sus- 
pected of  danger  if  they  leave  them 
suddenly,  and  no  natural  or  artificial 
evacuation  is  made  in  their  place  ; for 
they  too  often  bring  on  faults  in  di- 
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gestion,  and  sometimes  suffocative  ca- 
tarrhs and  paralytic  disorders.  A 
moist  habitual  cough,  when  it  sud- 
denly changes  into  a dry  one,  is  also 
a bad  prognostic.  A violent  dry  hy- 
pochondriac cough,  that  frequently 
remits  and  recurs  again,  and  is  usually 
worst  in  the  night,  gives  great  reason 
to  suspect  a scirrhosity  in  the  liver; 
and  the  more  regularly  it  returns  at 
stated  times,  the  more  certain  is  the 
defect  of  this  or  some  other  of  the 
viscera ; so  that  the  prognostic  is  very 
fatal  and  very  certain  from  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  every  climate  are 
so  liable  to  take  cold,  that  the  greatest 
caution  and  circumspection  cannot  at 
all  times  defend  them  from  its  attacks, 
because  the  human  body  cannot  be 
constantly  kept  in  an  uniform  degree 
of  warmth,  and  the  perspiration  must 
consequently  be  liable  to  many  changes. 
Such  changes,  when  small,  cannot 
much  affect  the  health,  but  when 
great,  they  must  prove  very  hurtful ; 
the  patient  should  therefore  be  always 
upon  his  guard,  and  call  in  discretion 
to  his  aid  upon  such  and  similar 
occasions. 


USEFUL  ADVICE  ON  THE 
HOOPING  COUGH. 


Though  most  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  hooping  cough,  this 
disease  is  also  called  the  tussis  serina, 
the  rheumatic  cough,  the  chin  cough, 
and  convulsive  cough.  Dr.  Butters 
says  it  is  an  epidemic,  contagious, 
spasmodic  disease.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles an  intermittent  fever  in  the 
periodic  return  of  the  fits ; they  both 
prevail  in  the  same  season,  arise  from 
the  same  cause,  and  are  cured  by  the 
same  remedies.  Further  the  autumnal 
hooping  cough  and  intermittenls  are 
analogous,  in  that  they  renew  their 
attacks  in  the  returning  spring,  though 
seemingly  cured  long  before.  The 
hooping  cough  resembles  the  small- 
pox, in  not  usually  returning,  in  be- 
ing infectious  to  the  predisposed,  and 
as  it  must  have  its  course. 

This  cough  often  proves  fatal  to 
children,  but  seldom  affects  adults. — • 
Whatever  tends  to  hurt  the  digestion, 


obstruct  the  perspiration,  or  relax  the 
solids,  disposes  to  this  disease;  its 
cure  must  therefore  depend  upon 
cleansing  and  strengthening  the  sto- 
mach, bracing  the  solids,  and  pro- 
moting perspiration  and  the  different 
secretions. 

It  is  originally  symptomatic ; is 
often  a symptom  in  the  asthma. — 
Sydenham  says,  that  the  cough  is 
excited  by  vapours,  which  are  thrown 
into  the  lungs  by  the  blood.  Dr. 
Butters  says,  its  seat  is  in  the  intes- 
tines; that  neither  the  stomach  nor 
the  lungs  are  concerned  in  it ; that 
the  primary  affection  is  a morbid 
irritability  of  the  mucous  glands.— 
Some  asssert,  that  the  disorder  is  a 
convulsive  one ; and  others,  with 
greater  seeming  probability,  that  it  is 
a convulsion  in  the  diaphragm,  ex- 
cited by  sharp  humours  in  the  primse 
vitas.  Walschmeid  says,  it  proceeds 
from  a disorder  of  the  stomach. — 
Dolseus  says,  it  is  caused  by  tough 
viscid  matter  lodged  in  the  coats  of 
the  stomach;  and  Hoffman  attributes 
it  to  thin  and  acrid  juices  in  the  ducts 
or  channels  destined  to  respiration. 

SYMPTOMS. 

This  disorder  begins  with  a hoarse- 
ness, but  usually  with  a dry  cough, 
which  continues  about  two  weeks, 
and  then  becomes  convulsive,  and 
some  phlegm  is  discharged ; its  in- 
creasing state  takes  up  about  four 
weeks  more,  and  in  six  weeks  after 
it  generally  goes  off,  though  some- 
times it  continues  eighteen  or  twenty 
weeks : sometimes  the  phlegm  is  ropy, 
at  others  it  is  mixed  with  sharp 
serum,  but  always  is  thrown  up  with 
difficulty : at  the  height  the  phlegm 
is  more  concocted,  and  as  the  cough 
declines,  the  expectorated  matter  is 
whitish. 

It  often  commences  with  the  symp- 
toms of  a common  catarrhal  cough 
or  cold,  and  exists  some  little  time 
before  the  characteristic  hoop  is 
heard. 

After  recovery  a relapse  may  easily 
happen  from  taking  cold;  but  these 
relapses  are  slight  and  short.  Some 
have  only  the  antecedent  short  dry 
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i cough  ; these  get  well  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  if  phlegm  begins  to  appear 
i the  patient  is  not  so  soon  quit  of  this 
j disorder. 

When  the  cough  is  in  any  degree 
1 1 violent,  the  blood  is  so  obstructed  in 
the  face  as  to  occasion  blackness  there, 
and  according  as  the  vessels  of  the 
nose  are  more  or  less  able  to  resist,  so 
an  haemorrhage  from  thence  is  more 
or  less  copious  and  frequent. 

The  hooping  cough  is  most  fatal  to 
i children  under  two  years  of  age. — 

! Older  children  usually  swallow  the 
phlegm,  and  then  puke  it  up.  After 
three  years  of  age  - it  seldom  proves 


REGIMEN. 

The  diet  must  be  light,  and  of  easy 
digestion ; good  bread  made  into  pap 
or  pudding,  chicken  broth,  with  other 
light  spoon-meats,  are  proper.  The 
drink  may  be  hyssop  or  pennyroyal 
tea,  sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar- 
candy,  or  small  wine  whey. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  remedies 
for  a hooping  cough  is  said  to  be  a 
change  of  air  ; and  that  the  malady 
has  often  been  removed  by  this,  even 
when  the  change  has  been  from  a 
purer  to  a less  wholesome  air. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently 
open : for  this  purpose,  the  best  me- 
dicines are  rhubarb  and  its  prepara- 
tions, as  the  syrup,  tincture,  &c.  A 
tea-spoonful  or  two  of  any  of  these 
may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice  or 
three  times  a day.  With  those  fur- 
ther advanced,  the  dose  must  be  pro- 
portionally increased,  and  repeated  till 
it  has  the  desired  effect.  Those  who 
cannot  take  the  bitter  tincture,  may 
have  an  infusion  of  senna  and  prunes, 
sweetened  with  manna,  coarse  sugar, 
or  honey  ; or  a few  grains  of  rhu- 
barb mixed  with  a tea-spoonful  or 
two  of  syrup  or  currant-jelly,  so  as 
to  disguise  the  taste.  Children  sel- 
dom reject  these  medicines,  which 
are  tendered  to  them  as  composed  of 
syrups  and  jellies,  articles  of  which 
they  in  general  are  extremely  fond. 

When  a fit  of  coughing  makes  the 
patient  vomit,  it  is  reckoned  a fa- 
vourable symptom.  This  cleanses  the 
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stomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 
cough.  It  is  therefore  proper  that 
this  discharge  should  be  promoted 
by  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha.  The 
body  ought  also  to  be  kept  gently 
open. 


CURE. 

As  opinions  vary  with  respect  to  the 
seat,  &c.  of  this  complaint,  so  the 
methods  of  relief  that  are  proposed 
are  also  various;  but,  in  general,  gen- 
tle antimonial  emetics,  administered 
about  half  an  hour  before  the  return 
of  each  fit,  when  the  periods  can  be 
guessed  at,  are  the  principal  assistants 
that  have  hitherto  been  discovered. 

Particular  symptoms  are  relieved  by 
bleeding,  blisters,  gentle  laxatives,  &c. 
In  the  beginning,  if  the  face  is  very 
black  during  the  fit,  or  if  blood  is 
discharged  with  the  cough,  bleed;  if 
the  breathing  is  difficult,  the  lac  am- 
moniac will  be  proper.  To  moderate 
the  violence  of  the  cough,  mix 
opiates  with  purgatives,  and  give  them 
in  such  doses  as  whilst  the  violence  of 
the  cough  is  moderated,  the  bowels 
may  also  be  kept  solutive. 

When  the  disorder  is  violent,  and 
the  patient  seems  in  danger  of  being 
suffocated  by  the  cough,  he  should 
be  bled,  especially  if  there  be  a fever 
with  a hard  full  pulse.  But  the  chief 
intention  of  bleeding  being  to  prevent 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  to 
render  it  more  safe  to  give  emetics,  it 
will  seldom  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
operation ; yet  if  symptoms  of  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  are  apparent, 
a second  or  a third  bleeding  may  per- 
haps be  requisite. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  an  excellent 
medicine,  both  in  the  hooping  cough 
and  in  most  coughs  of  an  obstinate 
nature.  It  is  made  by  beating  garlic 
in  a mortar,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  hog’s  lard.  With  this  the  soles  of 
the  feet  should  be  rubbed  twice  or 
three  times  a-day ; but  the  best  me- 
thod is  to  spread  it  upon  a rag,  and 
apply  it  as  a plaster.  It  should  be 
renewed  every  night  and  morning,  the 
garlic  soon  losing  its  virtue. 

All  oily,  pectoral,  and  balsamic 
medicines,  though  commonly  believed 
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to  possess  wonderful  virtues  for  the 
cure  of  the  hooping  cough,  only  load 
the  stomach,  hurt  the  digestion,  and 
aggravate  the  disorder. 

Wood-lice  are  much  recommended 
for  the  cure  of  this  disorder : those 
who  are  inclined  to  try  them  may 
infuse  two  ounces  of  them  bruised  in 
a pint  of  small  white  wine  for  one 
night  ; afterwards  the  liquor  may  be 
strained  through  a cloth,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  it  given  to  the  patient  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  sometimes  necessary  to 
allay  the  violence  of  the  cough ; a 
little  of  the  syrup  of  poppies,  or  five 
or  six  drops  of  laudanum,  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  age  of  the  patient, 
may  be  given  in  a cup  of  hyssop 
or  pennyroyal  tea,  and  repeated  as 
there  may  be  occasion. 

The  feet  should  be  bathed  in  warm 
water  once  in  two  or  three  days ; and 
a plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch  should  be 
kept  constantly  between  the  shoul- 
ders. But  should  the  disease  prove 
very  violent,  a blistering  plaster,  in- 
stead of  the  pitch  plaster,  should  be 
applied,  and  the  part  kept  open  for 
some  time  with  issue  ointment. 

When  the  disease  is  prolonged,  and 
the  patient  is  free  from  a fever,  the 
bark  and  other  bitters  are  the  most 
proper  medicines  to  be  given.  The 
bark  may  be  given  in  substance, 
or  in  a decoction  or  infusion:  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  grains  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a day,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  patient.  Half  a 
drachm  or  two  scruples  will  be  proper 
for  an  adult.  Some  administer  cas- 
tor with  the  bark ; to  a child  of  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  years  may  be  given 
eight  grains  of  castor,  with  fifteen 
grains  of  powdered  bark,  for  a dose. 
This  may  be  mixed  with  two  or  three 
ounces  of  any  simple  distilled  water, 
and  a little  syrup,  and  taken  three  or 
four  times  a day. 


CONSUMPTION,  OR  PHTHISIS. 

BY  DR.  MANSEY. 


The  Greek  word  phthisis,  signifies 
corruption,  but  it  is  only  used  to  ex- 


press that  kind  which  causes  a con- 
sumption of  the  whole  body ; and 
generally  only  that  consumption  of 
the  body,  which  hath  for  its  cause  an 
absorption  of  purulent  matter  from 
the  lungs.  This  disorder  is  chronical, 
yet  inflammatory ; and  the  only  chro- 
nical disorder  that  is  so. 

The  seat  of  the  true  phthisis,  or 
consumption,  is  in  the  lungs;  not  in 
the  blood-vessels  there,  but  the  air- 
vessels.  Sometimes  one  lobe  is  af. 
fected,  and  sometimes  both. 

A consumption  is  a wasting  or  de- 
cay of  the  whole  body,  from  an  ul- 
cer, tubercles,  or  concretions  of  the 
lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous  atrophy, 
or  a cachexy. 

No  period  of  life,  from  childhood 
to  old  age  itself,  is  exempt  from  this 
disease;  but  the  moat  frequent  sub- 
jects of  it  are  the  young  and  the  middle 
aged. 

CAUSES. 

The  persons  most  liable  to  consump- 
tions are  those  of  a fair  complexion, 
fine  and  soft  skin,  florid  cheeks,  and 
a slender  make;  with  high  cheek- 
bones, hollow  temples,  long  neck, 
and  narrow  chest.  To  these  marks 
we  may  add  that  of  sound  teeth, 
which,  as  the  disease  advances,  usually 
become  of  a milky-white  colour,  and 
more  or  less  transparent.  Of  those 
who  are  carried  off  by  this  disease. 
Dr.  Simmons  asserts,  the  greater  num- 
ber will  be  found  never  to  have  had 
a carious  tooth.  Large  veins,  thick 
upper-lip,  a weak  voice,  and  tendency 
to  hoarseness  and  great  sensibility, 
also  manifest  a disposition  to  this  dis- 
ease. 

Confined  or  unwholesome  air  is 
among  the  causes  of  consumption  : 
when  that  fluid  is  impregnated  with 
the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  it 
proves  highly  injurious  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  vessels 
of  that  organ.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
millers,  stone-cutters,  and  others,  to 
die  consumptive,  from  their  being 
so  constantly  exposed  to  dust,  which 
probably  produce  concretions;  and 
Dr.  Kirkland  observes,  that  scythe- 
grinders  are  subject  to  a disease  of 
the  lungs,  from  particles  of  sand 
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mixing  with  iron-dust,  which  among 
themselves  they  call  the  grinders’ 
rot. 

Those  artificers  and  others,  who 
sit  much,  and  generally  lean  forward 
or  press  upon  the  stomach  and  breast, 
as  tailors,  shoe-makers,  m an tua- makers, 
&c.  are  often  the  victims  of  this  dis- 
ease. Violent  exertions  of  the  lungs 
in  singing,  loud  speaking,  &c.  produce 
the  same  calamity. 

Violent  passions,  exertions,  or  agi- 
tations of  the  mind;  too  close  an  ap- 
plication to  study;  giving  suck  too 
long ; great  evacuations,  as  sweating, 
diarrhoeas,  diabetes,  excessive  venery ; 
and  over-discharge  of  the  menstrual 
flux,  the  fluor  albus,  &c. 

The  sudden  stoppage  or  suppression 
of  customary  evacuations ; as  the  bleed- 
ing piles,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  the 
sweating  of  the  feet,  the  menses,  issues, 
setons,  ulcers,  or  eruptions  of  any 
kind. 

The  remote  causes  are,  an  hereditary 
disposition,  weak  and  flaccid  lungs, 
laxity  of  the  fibres,  an  ill  conforma- 
tion of  the  breast,  crookedness,  a too 
free  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  ob- 
structed respirations  or  the  obstruction 
of  any  natural  secretion,  cold  wipds, 
a vapid  putrid  air, ' a plethora  or  too 
full  habit  of  body,  a defect  of  blood, 
small  and  tender  blood-vessels,  &c. — 
Wet  feet,  damp  beds,  wet  clothes, 
night  air,  and  catching  cold  after  the 
body  has  been  heated,  cause  many 
consumptions. 

Sharp,  saline,  and  aromatic  aliments, 
by  heating  and  inflaming  the  blood, 
often  occasion  consumptions. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Persons  who  fall  under  the  meaning 
of  the  above  description,  often  remain 
for  a long  time  without  feeling  any 
other  inconvenience  than  some  op- 
pression at  the  breast  in  moist  wea- 
ther or  in  hot  apartments.  Their 
breathing  is  easily  hurried,  sometimes 
by  the  slightest  motion;  and  they 
become  languid,  paler,  and  thinner. 
All  this  while,  however,  they  feel  no 
heat  or  painful  sensation  in  the  breast. 
As  the  evil  increases,  the  patient  be- 
gins to  be  attacked  by  a slight,  fre- 


quent, and  dry  cough,  which  is  most 
troublesome  in  the  night. 

This,  however,  by  proper  care,  is 
often  relieved;  and  the  patient  remains 
in  this  state  for  a considerable  time, 
and  even  for  many  years,  if  he  is 
sensible  of  the  danger,  and  careful 
to  guard  against  it  by  a suitable 
manner  of  living.  Mere  commonly, 
however,  we  find  the  cough  increas- 
ing, and  sometimes  accompau  ed  with 
more  or  less  of  catarrh  or  defluxion. 
This  is  usually  ascribed  to  cold ; and 
but  too  generally  neglected,  till  the 
disease  becomes  alarming  by  its  ob- 
stinacy and  its  effects.  This  may  be 
considered  as  the  beginning  or  first 
period  of  the  disease.  During  this 
stage,  the  cough  is  sometimes  dry 
from  the  first ; and  sometimes,  when 
it  sets  in  in  the  form  of  a catarrh,  is  at- 
tended with  more  or  less  expectoration 
of  mucus. 

When  the  disease  has  been  ne- 
glected, or  the  attempts  to  remove  it 
in  the  beginning  have  failed,  (both 
of  which  circumstances  but  too  fre- 
quently happen,)  the  patient  begins 
to  complain  of  a soreness,  and  of 
slight  lancinating  or  shooting  pains 
in  the  breast.  The  soreness  is  pretty 
constant,  and  much  increased  by  the 
cough.  The  pain  in  the  side  often 
prevents  the  patient  from  lying  on 
the  side  affected;  and  this  inability 
of  lying  except  on  one  side,  fre- 
quently occurs  when  no  such  pain  is 
felt. 

In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  flush- 
ing heats  are  felt  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet;  the 
breathing  is  short  and  laborious;  and 
it  is  not  long  before  the  patient  be- 
gins to  expectorate  a thin  and  frothy 
phlegm  or  mucus,  at  first  in  small 
quantities,  coughed  up  with  difficulty 
and  soreness,  and  now  and  then 
streaked  with  blood : this  may  be 
considered  as  the  inflammatory  pe- 
riod of  the  disease,  to  which  succeeds 
the  suppurative  or  digestive  stage.— 
In  the  latter,  the  expectoration  be- 
comes more  copious  and  purulent,  the 
breath  proportionably  offensive,  and 
the  hectic  more  considerable : an  in- 
creased quickness  of  the  pulse  comes 
on  about  the  middle  of  the  day ; but 
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the  most  considerable  paroxysm  of 
the  fever  is  at  night,  and  at  first  con- 
tinues till  towards  morning,  common- 
ly till  three  or  four  o’clock,  when  it 
terminates  in  a sweat,  which  usually 
begins  upon  the  breast. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  sweats 
become  more  profuse,  and  sometimes 
come  on  almost  as  soon  as  the  pulse 
begins  to  quicken,  but  wilhout  afford- 
ing any  relief  to  the  patient.  Dur- 
ing the  height,  we  observe  a circum- 
scribed or  limited  redness  of  the  cheeks, 
while  the  rest  of  the  face  is  pale,  and 
appears  as  if  it  were  not  clean  washed. 
The  costiveness  that  usually  accompa- 
nies the  beginning  of  the  disease,  is 
generally  succeeded  by  a looseness; 
the  spitting  lessens,  and  all  the  pus 
or  purulent  matter  seems  to  be  carried 
downwards. 

The  wasting  of  the  fat,  and  the 
loss  of  nourishment,  occasion  the  nails 
to  curve  inwards,  the  hair  to  fall  off, 
and  the  eyes  to  sink  in  their  sockets. 

In  the  mean  time  the  legs  generally 
swell ; till  at  length  death  closes  a 
scene  which  is  melancholy  to  all  but 
the  patient  himself,  who  in  general 
continues  sensible  to  the  last  moment, 
and  even  then  indulges  a vain  hope 
of  prolonging  a miserable  existence. 
In  some  cases  a delirium  comes  on 
towards  the  close  of  the  disease. 

REGIMEN. 

The  best  adapted  diet  in  consumptive 
cases  is  milk,  particularly  that  of 
asses.  It  is  indeed  a proverbial  ex- 
pression, that  the  best  physician  in 
consumptions  is  a horse,  and  the  best 
apothecary  is  an  ass.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  that  there  are 
many  constitutions  in  which  this  sa- 
lutary nutriment  appears  to  disagree. 
A propensity  to  generate  bile,  or  too 
strong  a disposition  to  acidity,  from 
a weakness  of  the  digestive  organs, 
both  merit  attention.  Whey,  either 
from  cows’  or  goats’  milk,  appears 
to  be  more  suitable  in  the  former 
case  ; and  for  correcting  acidity,  lime- 
water  may  be  added  to  the  milk. 

Asses  milk,  in  this  disease,  is 
reckoned  preferable  to  any  other,  but 
the  difficulty  and  expence  of  procur- 


ing a sufficient  quantity  to  prove  ef-  1 9 
fectual,  deter  many  from  having  i 
recourse  to  it,  and  others  from  con- 
tinuing the  use  of  it  for  a reasonable 
time,  in  order  to  give  it  a fair  trial. 
Asses’  milk  should,  if  possible,  be 
drank  in  its  natural  warmth,  and,  by 
a grown  person,  in  the  quantity  of 
half  a pint  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Very  extraordinary  effects  are 
often  produced  by  asses’  milk  in  I 
obstinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a 
consumption  of  the  lungs.  If  it 
should  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
mixed  with  old  conserve  of  roses,  or 
the  powder  of  crabs’-claws. 

Milk  has  been  the  diet  proposed  in 
every  age,  at  least  since  the  time  of 
Hippocrates.  Women’s  milk,  espe- 
cially if  drawn  from  the  breast  by  the 
patient,  is  to  be  preferred  to  all 
others.  “ Could  this  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity,”  says  Dr.  Buchan, 

“ we  would  recommend  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the 
patient  can  suck  it  from  the  breast, 
than  to  drink  it  afterwards.  I know 
a man,  who  was  reduced  to  such  a 
degree  of  weakness  in  a consump- 
tion, as  not  to  be  able  to  turn  him- 
self in  bed.  His  wife  was  at  that 
time  giving  suck,  and  the  child  hap- 
pening to  die,  he  sucked  her  breasts, 
not  with  a view  to  reap  any  advan- 
tage from  the  milk,  but  to  ease  her. 
Finding  himself,  however,  greatly  be- 
nefited by  it,  he  continued  to  suck 
her  till  he  became  perfectly  well,  and 
is  at  present  a strong  and  healthy 
man.” 

Cows’  milk  is  more  readily  obtained 
than  any  other,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  asses’  milk,  may  be  rendered  light- 
er and  more  salutary,  by  adding  to 
it  an  equal  quantity  of  barley-water, 
or  letting  it  stand  for  some  hours,  and 
afterwards  taking  off  the  cream. 

Dr.  Buchan  says,  “ if  the  milk  should 
notwithstanding  prove  heavy  to  the 
stomach,  a small  quantity  of  brandy 
or  rum,  with  a little  sugar,  may  be 
added,  which  will  render  it  both 
more  light  and  nourishing.”  It  seems 
clearly,  however,  that  the  late  Dr. 
Fothergill  was  of  a different  opinion, 
when  he  said,  “ there  is  one  usual 
addition  made  to  milk,  which  I think 
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should  be  either  wholly  proscribed, 
or  the  most  express  directions  given 
concerning  it  j I mean  the  common 
addition  of  brandy  or  rum  to  asses’ 
or  cows’  milk.  Ardent  spirits  occa- 
sion the  milk  to  disagree,  and  augment 
the  disease.” 

Milk  affords  a mild  nourishment, 
and  blunts  the  acrimony  of  the  juices. 
Whey  is  always  of  singular  advan- 
tage, and  particular  intentions  might 
be  carried  on,  by  feeding  the  ass,  the 
goat,  or  the  cow,  with  such  vegeta- 
bles as  most  conduced  to  effect  the 
design  of  the  prescribers,  or  the  milk 
may  be  mixed  with  infusions  of  those 
herbs. 

Dr.  Temple  says,  “ a diet  princi- 
pally of  milk  and  vegetables  must  be 
ordered ; but  it  does  not  appear  that 
animal  food  is  to  be  prohibited, 
especially  if  it  does  not  heat  or  aggra- 
vate the  symptoms.  Shell-fish,  parti- 
cularly oysters,  lobsters,  and  crabs, 
are  proper  food;  butter-milk  should 
be  freely  taken,  and  the  Iceland  moss 
is  recommended  as  producing  be- 
neficial effects,  even  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease.” 

And  Dr.  Simmons  observes,  that 
“ the  patient’s  taste  should  be  con- 
sulted j”  and  says,  “ that  the  mode- 
rate use  of  animal  food,  where  salted 
and  high-seasoned  kinds  are  avoided, 
is  not  to  be  denied.  Shell-fish,  par- 
ticularly oysters,  are  useful,  as  well 
as  snails  swallowed  whole,  or  boiled 
in  milk.” 

Change  of  air, — sometimes  even 
from  good  to  bad, — is  of  great  conse- 
quence in  all  chronic  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  In  consumptive  cases,  how- 
ever, the  air  of  all  large  cities  is  found 
to  be  injurious. 

Gentle  exercise  is  highly  service- 
able, either  in  an  open  carriage  or  on 
horseback ; and  it  will  be  most  effi- 
cacious when  it  is  taken  in  progressive 
journeys  through  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Horse  exercise,  however,  seems  to 
be  chiefly  beneficial  in  those  cases 
where  consumption  is  a secondary 
disease.  It  may  also  be  useful  in 
obviating  an  attack  of  phthisis,  or  in 
carrying  oft' a dry  husky  cough  in  a 


person  of  a consumptive  habit,  when 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  no  tu- 
bercles are  yet  formed.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  confirmed  phthisis  or 
consumption,  when  the  lungs  are  in- 
flamed or  ulcerated,  much  or  violent 
exercise  will  be  improper;  and  there 
have  been  instances  where  the  death 
of  the  patient  was  evidently  hastened 
by  it.  Riding  on  horseback  agitates 
the  viscera  more  than  walking,  and 
is  therefore  preferable  to  it  in  many 
chronic  diseases ; but  when  a preter- 
natural determination  to  the  lungs  has 
taken  place,  it  will  be  liable  to  in- 
crease the  evil. 

If  a patient  is  enfeebled,  and  rides 
in  cold  wet  weather,  he  will  rather 
be  injured  by  it ; if  in  other  more 
favourable  seasons,  he  is  fatigued  after 
riding,  his  breathing  is  thereby  ren- 
dered more  frequent  and  difficult,  his 
skin  parched  and  dry,  the  palms  of  his 
hands  hot,  his  cheeks  flushed,  his 
tongue  dry,  and  if  he  perceives  a 
greater  inclination  to  drink  than  to 
eat,  a more  gentle  exercise  must  be 
used;  riding  on  horseback  must  be 
contined  no  longer.  In  all  cases,  • 
riding  should  be  over  before  dinner. 

If,  after  the  exercise  of  riding,  the 
patient’s  spirits  are  more  gay,  his  ap- 
petite somewhat  excited,  his  breathing 
is  easy^  and  his  skin  cool  and  soft,  he 
may  continue  to  ride  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit. 

Sailing  is  much  recommended;  a 
pretty  long  voyage  has  frequently 
cured  a consumption,  after  the  patient 
was,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  last  stage 
of  that  disease,  and  where  medicine 
had  proved  ineffectual.  With  this 
view,  the  patient  should  change  his 
climate  with  the  seasons,  going  to  the 
southern  parts  of  the  continent  in  the 
autumn,  and  returning  to  England  or 
the  most  northern  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent in  the  summer.  This  will  be 
particularly  advisable,  as  he  will,  by 
this  measure,  unite  the  advantage  of 
change  of  climate  with  those  derived 
from  progressive  journeys. 

If  circumstances  or  inclination  keep 
the  patient  in  England,  he  should  by 
all  means  go  to  such  places  in  the 
spring  as  are  dry  and  sheltered  from 
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the  north-east  winds ; and  in  summer 
go  to  more  elevated  and  airy  situa- 
tions. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  patient 
breathes  air  that  is  fresh  and  untainted 
with  noxious  vapours;  it  is  also  ne- 
cessary that  the  atmosphere  to  which 
he  is  exposed  be  temperately  and  uni- 
formly warm.  At  the  approach,  there- 
fore, of  cold  weather,  the  patient 
should  remove  to  a warmer  climate ; 
varying  the  situation  according  as  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  season  may  render 
it  necessary.  The  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a change  of  climate,  in 
these  cases,  are  so  great,  that  when 
joined  with  due  restrictions  as  to  diet, 
it  sometimes  accomplishes  a cure  in 
cases  where  medicine  alone  would  have 
been  of  no  avail. 

Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk 
boiled,  with  a little  sugar,  is  very 
proper  food.  Ripe  fruits,  roasted, 
baked,  or  boiled,  as  gooseberry  and 
currant  tarts,  roasted  apples  boiled  in 
milk,  & c.  are  also  proper.  The  jellies, 
conserves,  preserves,  &c.  of  ripe  sub- 
acid fruits,  should  be  eaten  freely,  as 
also  currant  jelly,  conserve  of  roses, 
preserved  plums,  cherries,  &c.  Good 
air,  proper  exercise,  and  a diet  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  these  and  other  ve- 
getables, with  milk,  is  the  only  course 
that  can  be  depended  on  in  a be- 
ginning consumption.  A patient  who 
has  strength  and  resolution  to  persist 
in  this  course  will  not  often  be  dis- 
appointed of  a cure. 

Should  the  patient’s  strength  and 
spirits  flag,  he  should  be  comforted 
with  nourishing  jellies,  strong  broths, 
&c.  and  his  food  and  drink  should 
be  taken  in  small  quantities,  lest  an 
overcharge  of  fresh  chyle  should  op- 
press the  lungs,  and  too  much  quicken 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Nothing  should  be  suffered  that 
might  tend  to  cause  a gloom  or  me- 
lancholy to  affect  the  mind  of  the 
patient ; it  should  be  the  business  of 
all  about  him  to  promote  cheerfulness 
and  ease.  Consumptions  often  ori- 
ginate in,  and  are  always  aggravated 
by,  brooding  over  real,  or  perhaps 
imaginary,  calamities. 

A remark  make  by  Dr.  Fothergill 
is  too  judicious  to  be  omitted  in  an 


account  of  this  disease.  It  is,  that 
“ young  delicate  females,  from  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  and  upwards,  are 
often  subject  to  consumptions  When 
the  disease  has  advanced  considerably, 
the  menses,  if  they  have  made  their 
appearance,  most  generally  cease. — 
This  alarms  their  female  friends,  and 
they  call  upon  the  physician  to  use 
his  utmost  endeavours  for  restoring  the 
discharge;  believing  the  cessation  of 
it  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
complaint.  Induced  by  their  solicita- 
tions, medicines  have  sometimes  been 
administered,  that,  without  obtaining 
this  end,  have  tended  to  aggravate 
the  disease.  This  deficiency  is  often 
of  no  real  disadvantage  in  these  cases ; 
and  in  many  the  evacuation  would 
prove  injurious,  by  diminishing  the 
strength,  which  is  already  too  much 
impaired.  Even  small  bleeding,  at 
the  regular  periods,  have  often  done 
more  harm  than  good.  A sudden 
suppression  may  require  bleeding ; but 
when  the  evacuation  fails  through 
want  of  strength  and  from  poverty  of 
blood,  the  renewal  of  it  increases  the 
disease.” 

When  the  cough  sets  in  in  the  form 
of  a catarrh,  and  appears  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  an  increased  secretion  of  a 
thin  saltish  irritating  mucus,  all  ju- 
dicious practitioners  agree  in  recom- 
mending an  attention  to  regimen ; the 
free  use  of  diluting  liquors,  mild  emul- 
sions, and  small  doses  of  nitre;  the 
taking  away  a few  ounces  of  blood,  if 
there  be  much  inflammation ; the  in- 
haling the  steams  of  w?arm  water ; and 
the  occasional  use  of  such  a dose  of 
the  paregoric  elixir  as  will  allay  the 
irritation  and  promote  a gentle  mois- 
ture on  the  skin.  These  methods  will 
generally  be  found  efficacious,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient’s  chamber  is  of 
a moderate  temperature,  and  he  care- 
fully avoids  exposure  to  a cold,  damp, 
or  raw  air,  till  the  complaint  is  re- 
moved. In  cases  in  which  the  cough 
has  been  obstinate,  and  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  considerable,  Dr. 
Simmons  has  often  experienced  the 
great  advantages  of  the  warm  bath. 
When  this  is  had  recourse  to,  the  pa- 
tient should  remain  in  it  only  a very 
few  minutes,  and  go  soon  afterwards 
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to  bed ; but  not  with  a view  to  force 
a sweat  by  an  increased  weight  of 
bed-clothes,  as  is  too  often  injudi- 
ciously practised. 

Persons  of  a consumptive  habit, 
who  have  had  an  attack  of  this  kind 
at  the  beginning  of  winter,  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  a return  of  the  com- 
plaint during  the  continuance  of  the 
cold  season,  on  the  slightest  occasion, 
and  with  greater  violence.  A relapse 
is  therefore  carefully  to  be  guarded 
against;  and  nothing  will  be  found 
to  do  this  more  effectually  than  the  use 
of  socks  and  a flannel  under-waistcoat. 

The  use  of  flannel,  or  rather  fleecy- 
hosiery,  has  been  condemned  by  se- 
veral medical  writers,  as  increasing 
the  insensible  perspiration ; but  in  the 
present  case,  to  say  nothing  of  some 
others  in  which  it  may  not  be  useful, 
it  will  in  general  be  found  to  have 
the  best  effects.  It  will  prevent  a too 
great  determination  to  the  lungs,  and 
should  not  be  left  off  till  the  ap- 
proach of  summer.  In  some  few 
instances,  in  which  flannel  was  found 
to  have  a disagreeable  effect,  a piece 
of  dimity,  worn  over  the  breast  next 
the  skin,  prevented  the  return  of  colds 
and  coughs  in  persons  of  a delicate 
habit,  who  had  before  been  liable  to 
them  on  the  slightest  occasions.  In 
these  cases,  circumstances  that  are 
seemingly  of  the  most  trifling  nature 
become  of  importance. 

Dr.  Fothergill  observes,  that  the 
most  benefit  is  obtained  from  me- 
dicine in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
disease ; a cough  is  first  excited  by 
acrid  serum,  or  by  an  inflammation ; 
the  acrid  serum,  if  not  soon  diverted, 
will  cause  an  inflammation;  and  if 
this  inflammation  terminates  any  other 
way  than  by  a timely  resolution, 
though  the  immediate  consequences 
are  seemingly  small,  they  prove  in- 
surmountable, and  proceed  to  a fatal 
issue.  Though  the  inflammation  ends 
in  small  tubercles,  which  with  much 
caution  may  not  disturb  for  many 
years,  yet  small  irregularities,  and  that 
want  of  care  which  is  observed  in 
most  till  it  is  too  late,  subject  them 
to  the  worst  effects. 

In  the  catarrhal  cough,  many  prac- 
titioners are  too  eager  to  administer 


the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  view,  as 
they  term  it,  of  bracing  up  the  patient; 
but  this  never  fails  to  increase  the 
cough,  and  of  course  to  do  great  and 
very  often  irreparable  mischief.  The 
oily  remedies  seldom  fail  to  exaspe- 
rate this  cough,  which  is  at  first  dry, 
frequent,  and  often  extremely  violent, 
but  which  seldom  fails  to  give  way 
to  one  or  two  gentle  pukes,  and  the 
occasional  use  of  mild  purges.  The 
cough,  as  in  other  cases,  often  con- 
tinues from  habit,  after  the  cause  that 
gave  rise  to  it  has  been  removed,  and 
may  then  be  checked  by  opiates. 

The  cough  in  the  first  stage  of  a 
consumption  may  sometimes  be  ap- 
peased by  bleeding;*  and  the  follow- 
ing medicines  will  promote  expecto- 
ration : — 

Take  of  fresh  squills,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce ; 

Of  gum  ammoniac,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce ; 

Of  powdered  cardamom  seeds,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce. 

Beat  them  together  in  a mortar,  and 
add  a little  of  any  kind  of  syrup. — 
Form  this  composition  into  pills  of  a 
moderate  size. 

The  patient  may  take  four  or  five 
of  them  two  or  three  times  a-day  ac- 
cording to  his  stomach. 

The  following  mixture  may  like- 
wise be  used  : — 

Take  of  lemon-juice,  four  ounces; 

Of  fine  honey,  four  ounces; 

Of  syrup  of  poppies,  four  ounces. 
Let  the  whole  simmer  together  in  a 
saucepan  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  it  be  taken  when- 
ever the  cough  is  troublesome. 


* In  bleeding,  however,  the  great- 
est caution  and  prudence  are  neces- 
sary, as  beyond  all  doubt,  many  have 
fallen  victims  to  an  intemperate  use 
of  the  lancet,  first  introduced  by  Dr. 
Dovar.  The  strength  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  the  state  of 
the  symptoms  must  be  cautiously  mea- 
sured ; and  the  quantity  and  repeti- 
tion must  be  proportioned  to  them. 
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Acids  have  a very  good  effect  in 
this  disease,  as  they  equally  tend  to 
quench  the  patient’s  thirst,  and  to  cool 
the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  are  re- 
commended as  the  most  proper.  If 
a patient  should  daily  suck  the  juice 
of  several  lemons,  he  would  find 
considerable  advantage  from  it.  Acid 
vegetables  should  be  taken  in  abun- 
dance. 

The  patient’s  drink  should  be  in- 
fusions of  the  Litter  plants,  as  ground- 
ivy,  chamomile  flowers,  the  lesser 
centaury,  or  water-trefoil.  These  in- 
fusions may  be  drank  at  pleasure ; 
they  strengthen  the  stomach,  promote 
digestion,  rectify  the  blood,  quench 
thirst,  and  effectually  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  dilution.  But  if  the  pa- 
tient spits  blood,  his  common  drink 
should  be  infusions  or  decoctions  of 
the  vulnerary  roots,  plants,  & c. 

Various  are  the  opinions  concern- 
ing the  efficacy  of  the  Bristol  waters 
in  this  disease.  Dr.  Fothergill  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  seen  many  per- 
sons recover  from  pulmonary  com- 
plaints after  drinking  these  waters, 
whose  cure  seemed  to  be  doubtful 
from  any  other  process ; and  he  thinks 
this  circumstance,  added  to  the  gene- 
ral reputation  of  the  Bristol  waters 
in  phthisical  cases,  affords  sufficient 
inducement  to  recommend  the  trial  of 
them  in  the  early  stage  of  such  com- 
plaints. It  is,  however,  before  the 
approach  of  a confirmed  phthisis  that 
patients  ought  to  repair  to  Bristol ; 
otherwise  a journey  there  will  not 
only  be  without  benefit,  but  may 
even  prove  detrimental.  Some  have 
imagined  that  the  journey,  a better 
air,  change  of  situation  and  of  ob- 
jects, have  sometimes  contributed  to 
the  patient’s  recovery  ; and  these  may 
doubtless  be  of  advantage.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  water  drank  fresh 
at  the  pump,  actually  contains  prin- 
ciples conducive  to  the  recovery  of 
patients  affected  with  phthisical  com- 
plaints. It  seems  to  possess  a slight 
calcareous  stypticity,  and  perhaps  the 
air  it  contains  may  also  have  an  anti- 
septic quality.  On  the  whole,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  an  efficacious  medicine, 


and  is  often  found  of  remarkable  be- 
nefit to  consumptive  patients. 

Dr.  Simmons  strongly  recommends 
a frequent  repetition  of  vomits.  Many 
physicians  have  supposed,  that  where 
there  is  an  increased  determination  to 
the  lungs,  vomits  do  mischief  j but 
our  author  is  persuaded,  that  instead 
of  augmenting  they  diminish  this  de- 
termination, and  that  much  good 
may  be  expected  from  the  prudent 
use  of  this  remedy,  than  which  none 
has  a more  general  or  powerful  effect 
on  the  system.  If  any  remedy  is 
capable  of  dispersing  a tubercle,  he 
Believes  it  to  be  vomits.  The  affec- 
tations of  the  liver,  that  sometimes 
accompany  pulmonary  complaints, 
give  way  to  repeated  emetics  sooner 
than  to  any  other  remedy.  In  several 
cases,  where  the  cough  and  the  mat- 
ter expectorated,  the  flushing  heats, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  other  symptoms, 
threatened  the  most  fatal  event,  the 
complaints  were  greatly  relieved,  and 
in  others  wholly  removed,  by  the 
frequent  use  of  emetics.  Other  suit- 
able remedies  were  indeed  employed 
at  the  same  time,  but  the  relief  the 
patients  generally  experienced  after 
the  emetic,  was  a sufficient  proof  of 
its  salutary  operation.  By  this,  how- 
ever, our  author  does  not  mean  that 
vomits  will  be  useful  in  every  period 
of  the  disease,  or  in  every  patient. 
In  general  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
earlier  in  the  disease  emetics  are  had 
recourse  to,  the  more  likely  they  will 
be  to  do  good,  and  be  less  likely  to 
do  harm.  The  cases  in  which  this 
practice  may  be  reckoned  improper, 
are  commonly  those  in  which  the 
disease  is  rapid  in  its  progress,  or 
in  that  stage  of  it  where  there  is 
great  debility,  with  profuse  colliqua- 
tive sweats. 

Dr.  Temple,  in  his  “ Practice  of 
Physic,”  says,  “ I must  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  saying,  that  I have 
found  the  most  beneficial  effects  from 
the  early  use  of  emetics,  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  Dr.  Simmons.” 

He  further  says,  “ the  earlier  they 
are  given  in  the  disease  the  better” — 
and,  “ they  are  to  be  given  in  the 
morning,  twice  in  a week,  every  other 
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j|  or  every  day,  as  the  symptoms  may 
indicate.” 

We  may  strictly  forbid,  as  before- 
mentioned,  the  use  of  a remedy  com- 
monly prescribed  by  people  about 
the  sick  person,  and  that  is  rum  and 
milk  taken  in  bed  in  the  morning,  for 
spirits  are  on  every  account  pernicious. 

The  propriety  of  giving  opiates  in 
this  disease  is  a disputed  point.  From 
some  experience,  and  from  the  report 
of  others,  we  can  say,  that  when  no 
inflammatory  symptoms  existed,  they 
have  been  given  with  very  good 
effect.  They  have  allayed  the  cough, 
relieved  the  diarrhoea,  and  procured 
comfortable  nights,  without  the  ill 
effects  laid  to  their  charge  by  those 
who  object  to  their  use. 

Concerning  the  bark,  Dessault  long 
ago  observed,  that  it  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  mischief  in  con- 
sumptive cases;  and  Dr.  Fothergill, 
in  a paper  published  by  him  on  this 
subject,  very  judiciously  remarks, 
that  the  bark  is  so  far  from  curing 
the  hectic  arising  from  distempered 
lungs,  that  according  to  the  best  of 
his  observations,  it  not  only  takes  up 
that  time  which  might  probably  have 
been  better  employed  in  the  use  of 
other  medicines,  but  for  the  most  part 
aggravates  the  disease  beyond  remedy. 
Indeed  it  will  be  found,  by  every 
attentive  observer,  that  whenever  pus, 
or  any  kind  of  matter  excites  an  hec- 
tic, by  being  absorbed  and  carried 
into  the  circulation,  the  bark  will 
never  fail  to  exasperate  the  complaint, 
especially  if  it  is  accompanied  with 
any  degree  of  inflammatory  diathesis, 
unless  the  matter  has  a free  outlet 
from  the  system:  as  in  the  case  of 
abscesses,  for  instance,  in  which  we 
often  find  the  bark  productive  of 
excellent  effects.  It  is  likewise  vrell 
known  to  be  used  as  a tonic,  to  ob- 
viate the  effects  of  fluor  albus,  or 
any  other  immoderate  evacuation  in 
delicate  persons,  which,  by  enfeebling 
the  system,  very  often  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  phthisis;  but  the  moment 
we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
lungs  are  ulcerated,  it  ought  to  be 
laid  aside ; and  in  the  genuine  tu- 
berculous consumption,  it  is  at  all 
times  inadmissible. 

VOL.  II. 


In  phthisical  complaints,  a prudent 
trial  of  the  bark  seems  necessary. — 
Small  doses  of  the  decoction,  either 
alone,  or  joined  with  the  saline  mix- 
ture, &c.  may  be  given.  But  if  the 
breath  becomes  more  tight  and  op- 
pressed, the  cough  dry,  the  pulse 
more  quick  and  hard,  and  especially 
if  slight  transitory  pains  or  stitches 
about  the  thorax  are  more  frequently 
complained  of,  a perseverance  in  the 
use  of  the  bark  will  increase  the 
disease.  If  such  also  should  be  the 
appearances  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  or,  from  whatever  cause,  if 
the  bark  is  accompanied  with  such 
effects,  the  use  of  it  ought  to  be  with- 
held. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  pain,  tight- 
ness, or  oppression  is  perceived,  and 
there  appears  a manifest  abatement 
of  the  symptoms,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  proceed.  The  administration  of 
this  medicine,  however,  requires  a 
judicious  observer;  and  it  ought  nei- 
ther to  be  given  in  the  early  inflam- 
matory stage  of  this  disease,  nor  be 
continued  in  any  subsequent  period,  if 
it  produces  the  effects  above-men- 
tioned. By  its  tonic  or  elastic  virtues, 
it  will  often  enable  nature  to  conquer 
many  difficulties.  In  confirmation  of 
this  remark,  Dr.  Fothergill  farther 
observes,  that  he  has  seen  it  of  use 
in  promoting  expectoration,  when 
this  became  deficient  from  want  of 
strength  towards  the  end  of  peri  pneu- 
monic fevers;  but  that  it  stops  this 
discharge,  changes  slight  wandering 
pains  into  such  as  are  fixed,  and  in- 
creases them  with  all  their  conse- 
quences, in  a variety  of  cases. 

The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  often  exhi- 
bited in  consumptive  cases,  with  no 
less  impropriety  than  the  bark.  This 
medicine,  from  its  astringency,  is  ob- 
viously improper  in  the  inflamma- 
tory state  of  the  disease.  But  in  the 
latter  stage,  when  a general  tendency 
to  putrefaction  takes  place,  it  is  ser- 
viceable in  resisting  the  effect ; it  re- 
strains the  colliquative  sweats ; and  if 
the  lungs  are  not  injured  past  repair,  it 
is  allowed  to  be  a very  useful  auxiliary. 

It  is  common  to  load  the  patient’s 
stomach  with  oily  and  balsamic  me- 
dicines; which,  instead  of  removing 
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the  cause  of  the  disease,  tend  rather 
to  increase  it,  by  heating  the  blood ; 
while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax 
the  solids,  and  prove  every  way  in- 
jurious to  the  patient.  Whatever  is 
used  for  removing  the  cough,  besides 
riding  and  other  proper  exercise  and 
regimen,  should  be  medicines  of  a 
sharp  and  cleansing  nature  3 as  oxymel, 
syrup  of  lemon,  &c. 

With  regard  to  drains,  such  as  blis- 
ters, issues,  and  setons,  that  are  so  fre- 
quently recommended  in  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  there  is  less  danger  of  abuse 
from  them  than  from  the  practice  of 
bleeding.  The  discharge  they  excite 
is  not  calculated  to  weaken  the  patient 
much;  and  the  relief  they  have  sq 
often  been  found  to  afford,  is  a suf- 
ficient reason  for  giving  them  a trial. 
Blisters,  it  is  well  known,  act  in  a 
two-fold  manner,  by  obviating  spasm 
and  producing  revulsion.  Issues  and 
setons  act  chiefly  in  the  latter  of  these 
two  ways;  and  in  this  respect  their 
effects,  though  less  sudden  and  less 
powerful  at  first,  are  more  durable 
from  the  continuance  of  the  discharge 
they  occasion. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to 
remark,  that  if  much  service  is  to  be 
expected  from  either  of  these  reme- 
dies, they  must  be  applied  early  in  the 
disease-  The  ingenious  Mr.  Mudge, 
who  experienced  the  good  effects  of 
a large  seapulary  issue  on  his  own 
person,  very  properly  observes,  that 
the  discharge  in  these  cases  ought  to 
be  considerable  enough  to  be  felt. — 
But  it  is  seldom  possible  to  prevail 
-on  the  delicate  persons  who  are  most 
frequently  the  victims  of  this  disease, 
to  submit  to  the  application  of  a caus- 
tic. The  discharge  produced  by  a se- 
ton  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable;  and 
as  in  these  cases  there  is  generally 
some  inflammatory  stitch,  some  part 
of  the  breast  that  is  more  painful  or 
more  affected  by  a deep  respiration  or 
breathing  than  the  rest,  a seton  in  the 
side,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of 
the  inflammation,  will  be  an  useful 
auxiliary,  and  is  often  found  to  have 
& very  good  effect. 


THE  EAR-ACHE. 


This  complaint  affects  the  concha  and 
the  whole  of  the  meatus  auditorius  — 
It  is  attended  with  inflammation, 
erosion,  tension,  pulsation,  and  a sense 
of  weight.  It  is  sometimes  so  violent 
as  to  occasion  great  restlessness,  anxiety, 
and  even  delirium.  Extreme  pain  in 
the  ear  has  brought  on  epileptic  fits, 
and  other  convulsive  disorders. 

If  the  pain  is  violent  it  seldom  fails 
to  bring  on  a fever,  which  is  early 
attended  with  great  restlessness ; and 
a delirium,  fainting,  &c.  are  the  con- 
sequence; for  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  ear  is  exquisitely  sensible, 
and  fully  stored  with  nerves;  besides, 
membranes  that  adhere  to  bones  have 
a more  than  ordinary  sensibility. 

The  ear-ache  may  proceed  from 
any  of  the  causes  that  produce  in- 
flammation. Extraneous  bodies  fall- 
ing into  the  ear,  or  whatever  excites 
pain  in  other  parts  may  cause  it  here. 

The  quality  of  the  wax  may  be 
faulty ; sometimes  an  acrid  serum  is 
secreted  in  the  glands  of  the  ear. — 
When  the  wax  or  other  humours  are 
saline,  they  excite  a pricking  pain; 
when  the  salts  in  these  humours  are 
corrosive,  they  excite  a gnawing  pain ; 
when  the  wax  ferments  whilst  it  is  yet 
in  the  glands,  it  causes  a tensive  pain ; 
when  the  glands  are  very  turgid  or 
swelled,  there  is  a sense  of  weight ; 
and  when  there  is  a tumour  a pulsation, 
is  perceived,  especially  if  it  tends  to 
suppurate. 

The  ear-ache  frequently  proceeds 
from  a sudden  suppression  of  perspira- 
tion, or  from  exposing  the  head  to 
the  cold  whilst  it  is  profusely  sweat- 
ing. Worms  or  other  insects  getting 
or  breeding  in  the  ear  may  occasion 
it.  Sometimes  it  is  produced  by  the 
translation  of  morbific  matter  to  the  ear. 
When  this  happens  in  the  decline  of 
malignant  fevers,  and  occasions  deaf- 
ness, it  is  generally  deemed  a favour- 
able symptom.  The  ear-ache,  attend- 
ed with  feverishness,  is  a symptom  of 
inflammation  in  the  ear. 

In  the  beginning,  whilst  the  pain  is 
not  very  considerable,  a little  warm 
olive-oil  dropped  into  the  ear  will 
often  relieve.  If  cold  is  the  cause, 
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keep  the  head  warm.  When  acrid 
defluxions  are  the  cause,  inject  a warm 
infusion  of  poppy- heads  in  water. — 
When  living  insects  have  crept  into 
the  ear,  blow  the  smoke  of  tobacco 
therein,  and  then  pour  in  warm  oil. 
Sneezing  should  also  be  provoked  by 
taking  snuff,  or  some  other  strong 
sternutatory.  If  this  should  not  drive 
out  the  troublesome  intruders,  they 
must  be  extracted  by  art.  Pouring 
oil,  to  which  they  have  a great  aver- 
sion, into  the  ear,  will  frequently  in- 
duce them  to  abandon  their  post,  and 
come  out  of  their  own  accord. 

When  the  ear-ache  proceeds  from 
inflammation,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  a cooling  regimen  and  opening 
medicines.  Bleeding,  at  the  begin- 
ning, in  the  arm  or  jugular  vein,  or 
cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be  proper. 
Foment  the  ear  also  with  steams  of 
warm  water,  or  apply  flannel  bags 
filled  with  warm  mallows  and  cha- 
momile flowers  to-it. 

If  purulent  matter  discharges  itself, 
inject  warm  water,  mixed  with  a little 
soap  or  honey  of  roses.  The  feet  of 
the  patient  should  be  frequently  bath- 
ed in  luke-warm  water,  and  small 
doses  of  nitre  and  rhubarb  should  be 
administered  to  him : — a scruple  of 
nitre  and  ten  grains  of  rhubarb  may 
be  taken  twice  a-day.  Let  his  drink 
be  whey,  or  decoctions  of  barley  and 
liquorice,  with  figs  and  raisins.  Let 
the  parts  behind  the  ear  be  often 
rubbed  with  camphorated  oil. 

If  the  inflammation  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed, apply  a poultice  of  bread  and 
milk  or  roasted  onions  to  the  ear : this 
must  be  often  renewed  till  the  abscess 
breaks  or  can  be  opened.  The  hu- 
mours are  afterwards  to  be  diverted 
from  the  part  by  gentle  laxatives, 
blisters,  or  issues;  care  being  taken 
that  the  discharge  be  not  suddenly 
dried  up  by  any  external  application. 


MEDICINAL  HERBAL. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  V. 


COLTSFOOT. 

This  plant  rises  six  or  eight  inches. 
The  leaves  are  very  large,  irregularly 


toothed,  of  a bright  green  above, 
downy  and  white  beneath,  and  stand- 
ing upon  long  radical  footstalks. — 
The  flowers  are  large  and  yellow.  It 
is  a native  of  England,  common  in 
moist  clayey  places ; the  flowers  usu-# 
ally  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  it 
flowers  in  March  and  April.  The 
downy  substance  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves,  wrapped  in  a rag,  dipped 
in  a solution  of  saltpetre,  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  makes  the  best  tinder. 

Medicinal  Properties. — The  leaves 
are  the  basis  of  the  British  herb-to- 
bacco. They  are  somewhat  austere, 
bitterish,  and  mucilaginous  to  the  taste. 
They  were  formerly  much  used  in 
coughs  and  consumptive  complaints. 
Dr.  Cullen  found  them  to  do  con- 
siderable service  in  scrofulous  cases; 
he  gave  a decoction  of  the  dried 
leaves  and  found  it  succeed  where  sea- 
water had  failed.  Fuller  relates  a 
case  of  a girl,  with  twelve  scrofulous 
sores,  who  was  cured  by  drinking 
daily  as  much  as  she  could,  for  above 
four  months,  of  a decoction  of  the 
leaves  made  so  strong  as  to  be  sweetish 
and  glutinous.  Dr.  Percival  found 
it  useful  in  hectic  diarrhoeas.  A de- 
coction with  wormwood  has  done 
wonders  in  calculous  complaints.  The 
common  people  use  it  as  tea,  sweeten- 
ed with  honey,  for  colds  and  asthmas, 
and  often  find  both  relief  and  cure, 

CORIANDER. 

This  plant  rises  to  two  feet  high;  the 
leaves  are  variously  pinnated ; and  the 
flowers  are  white  or  reddish.  The 
fruit  is  globular,  and  divides  into  two 
hemispherical  concave  leaves.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where 
it  is  often  a troublesome  weed.  From 
being  cultivated  here,  it  is  often  found 
wild  in  the  fields. 

Coriander  is  a warm  aromatic  seed, 
and  of  the  same  nature  and  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  caraways.  “ The 
seeds,”  says  Cullen,  “ infused  along 
with  senna,  more  powerfully  correct 
the  odour  and  taste  of  the  medicine 
than  any  other  aromatic  I have  em- 
ployed ; and  are  equally  successful  in 
obviating  costiveness,  which  senna  is 
very  apt  to  produce.” 
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BLACK  CURRANT. 

This  is  a wholesome  fruit  and  gentle 
aperient.  The  leaf  applied  to  a gouty- 
limb  is  said  greatly  to  assuage  pain  and 
inflammation  of  the  part.  The  inner 
baric  of  this,  and  also  of  the  red  cur- 
rant and  gooseberry,  made  into  a de- 
coction, is  a popular  remedy  in  jaun- 
dice, and  with  some  medical  men,  for 
dropsy. 

RED  CURRANT. 

This  shrub  grows  wild  in  England, 
and  is  very  generally  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  pleasant  subacid  fruit. 
By  boiling  currant  juice  with  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  sugar  to  absorb  the 
the  acid  watery  parts,  the  whole 
forms,  on  cooling,  an  uniform  jelly, 
which  is  often  used  as  an  acid  demul- 
cent in  sore  throats;  and  dissolved  in 
water,  forms  a pleas, ant  cooling  drink 
in  feverish  complaints.  The  juice, 
fermented  with  a proper  quantity  of 
sugar,  affords  a very  palatable  wine, 
much  improved  by  keeping,  even  for 
twenty  years,  when  it  possesses  the 
taste  and  properties  of  Champaigne. 

Red  currant  jelly  is  a wholesome 
laxative,  and  therefore  it  will  be  well 
to  show  how  it  is  made  : — 

Take  some  ripe  red  currants,  with 
one-third  of  white;  pick,  and  put 
them  into  a preserving-pan  over  a, 
good  fire,  to  dissolve ; run  their  liquor 
through  a flannel  bag,  and  to  a pint 
of  juice  add  fourteen  ounces  of  sifted 
sugar;  boil  quick,  skim,  and  reduce 
to  a good  thickness,  which  may  be 
known  by  putting  a little  into  a 
saucer,  and  setting  it  in  cold  water, 
or  in  a draught  of  cool  air. 

In  the  dry  and  feverish  state  of  the 
fauces  and  tongue,  this  jelly  is  ex- 
cellent; also  to  ^ive  children  after 
medicine,  or  to  mix  some  powders 
with  it,  especially  calomel. 


THE  PHYSICAL  NATURE  AND 
GRADATION  OF  MAN. 


BY  MR.  CHARLES  WHITE. 


It  has  been  found  convenient  for 
the  purposes  of  science,  to  divide  the 


three  kingdoms  into  classes,  orders, 
genera,  and  species,  each  superior  de- 
nomination comprehending  one  or 
more  of  the  inferior.  With  respect 
to  the  three  first  divisions.  Nature 
herself  does  not  seem  to  define,  or 
even  to  recognize,  but  leaves  it  for 
the  sagacity  of  the  naturalist  to  seize 
the  leading  characteristics,  and  to  ar- 
range her  productions  accordingly. — 
Of  the  last,  however,  there  must  be 
some  determinate  and  invariable  num- 
ber, otherwise  the  productions  of 
nature  would  be  liable  to  change 
every  generation ; and  the  species  of 
animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  at 
this  day,  might  be  expected  to  be 
very  different  from  what  they  were 
one  or  two  thousand  years  ago.  We 
find  the  fact  to  be,  that  where  Nature 
is  left  to  herself,  and  not  interrupted 
by  the  artifice  of  man,  as  in  wild 
animals,  all  kinds  maintain  their  re- 
spective specific  distinctions,  through 
a series  of  generations ; and  that  ano- 
malous productions  are  rarely  met 
with.  This  leaves  us  to  infer,  as 
most  naturalists  have  done,  that  spe- 
cies w’ere  originally  so  created  and 
constituted,  as  to  be  kept  apart  from 
each  other,  with  certain  characteris- 
tic distinctions,  which  form  a proper 
subject  for  investigation.  These  dis- 
tinctions, notwithstanding,  have  not, 
as  it  should  seem,  been  ascertained 
in  all  cases,  a diversity  of  opinion  re- 
specting them  still  prevailing. 

The  most  generally  received  cha- 
racteristic of  species  is  derived  from 
generation.  When  animals,  however 
unlike,  can  breed  together,  and  their 
offspring  is  prolific,  it  has  been  deemed 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  of  the  same  species, 
the  diversity  of  the  parent  animals 
being  attributed  to  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. On  this  principle,  not 
only  the  various  kinds  of  dogs,  but 
even  foxes,  wolves,  and  jackalls,  must 
be  considered  as  of  one  species.  It 
is  allowed,  however,  that  some  ani- 
mals, of  different  species,  will  breed 
together,  as  the  horse  and  ass;  but 
the  circumstance  of  their  offspring 
being  barren,  effectually  precludes 
the  possibility  of  their  being  of  the 
same  species.  Some  proofs  have  in- 
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deed  been  adduced,  and  upon  good 
authority,  of  mules  generating,  altho’ 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  such 
instances  are  extremely  rare. 

This  hypothetic  characteristic  of 
species,  derived  from  generation,  will, 

1 am  afraid,  not  be  found  to  agree 
with  facts  well  ascertained.  It  is 
known  to  every  one,  notwithstand- 
ing individuals  of  the  same  species 
are  all  discriminated  one  from  ano- 
ther, yet  that  like  animals  generally 
produce  their  like  within  certain  de- 
grees : even  when  the  parent  animals 
differ  much  from  each  other,  the 
offspring,  under  the  influence  of  this 
law,  is  of  an  intermediate  nature, 
partaking  of  the  properties  of  both. 
This  being  admitted,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  conceive  in  what  man- 
ner the  species  of  dogs,  for  instance, 
could  have  branched  out  into  that 
diversity  of  kinds  above  alluded  to, 
supposing  that  they  are  descended 
from  one  pair.  But,  even  waving 
the  enquiry  how  they  came  to  be  so 
diversified,  taking  them  as  they  really 
are  at  this  moment,  and  allowing 
them  a free  intercourse,  they  ought 
all  to  be  reduced  in  a few  generations 
to  one  common  mould,  resulting  from 
a mixture  of  all  the  varieties  now 
subsisting.  This  certainly  ought  to 
follow,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
are  all  of  one  species,  and  equally 
prolific. 

It  may  be  said,  the  supposition  of 
a free  intercourse  is  not  admissible, 
because  the  varieties  once  subsisting 
are  carefully  preserved  by  attention 
in  the  breeding.  This  is  perhaps  in 
some  degree  true;  but  still  an  en- 
quiry will  be  suggested,  why  does 
not  Nature,  though  under  these  re- 
strictions, occasionally  produce  those 
varieties  which  she  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  at  some 
former  period?  Why  does  not  the 
greyhound  occasionally  produce  a 
mastiff,  the  spaniel  a bull-dog,  and 
the  lap-dog  a wolf?  These  are  dif- 
ficulties which  the  advocates  for  the 
hypothesis  ought,  if  possible,  to  ob- 
viate ; since,  whilst  they  exist,  they 
seem  to  render  it  altogether  unten- 
able. 

I should  rather  suppose  that  the 


different  kinds  of  dogs,  which,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  preserved 
their  distinctive  qualities,  are  in  reality 
separate  species  of  animals ; and  that 
all  others  are  only  varieties,  or  mon- 
grels, produced  by  the  intermixture 
of  those  species,  and  which,  like  the 
mule,  in  one,  two,  or  more  genera- 
tions in  the  mongrel  line,  lose  their 
prolific  quality,  and  consequently  be- 
come extinct.  Neither  the  truth  nor 
falsehood  of  this  opinion  can,  I ap- 
prehend, be  proved  absolutely  from 
any  facts  known  at  present  ; but  thus 
much  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
present  and  former  states  of  the  dog 
kind,  are  perfectly  in  agreement  with 
the  hypothesis  just  advanced.  Most 
certainly,  the  state  of  this  domestic 
animal,  at  present,  in  regard  to  kinds 
and  varieties,  compared  with  what 
it  was  at  any  former  period,  does  not 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  varieties 
are  upon  the  point  of  swallowing 
up  the  different  kinds,  which  are  as 
numerous  and  excellent  as  in  any 
former  period:  yet  this  conclusion  is 
always  presented  to  us  by  the  other 
theory. 

To  apply  this  to  the  human  race. 
Mr.  Long,  in  his  History  of  Jamaica, 
affirms  that  he  never  knew  two  mu- 
lattoes  have  any  offspring;  and  he 
seems  suspicious,  that  in  the  few 
instances  where  a mulatto-woman, 
married  to  a mulatto-man,  may  have 
had  offspring,  it  is  very  probably  de- 
rived from  another  quarter.  I should, 
however,  suppose,  that  numerous  in- 
stances might  be  found  where  two 
mulattoes  have  had  offspring ; yet, 
certainly,  the  fact  related  by  Mr. 
Long  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  con- 
jecture, that  mulattoes,  confined  to 
themselves,  are  not  so  prolific  as  others. 
The  small  proportionate  number  of 
mulattoes  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
America,  compared  with  what  they 
should  have  been  if  equally  prolific 
with  other  people,  is  a striking  cir- 
cumstance. 

If  this  doctrine  be  admitted,  it  will 
be  asked,  How  are  we  to  distinguish 
species  from  varieties  ? In  answer  to 
this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  varie- 
ties  are  reducible  to  the  common 
stock  again.  Thus,  among  men. 
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Albinos  are  varieties,  which  do  not 
fail  in  succeeding  generations  to  re- 
turn to  the  common  stock.  In  vege- 
tables, the  variegated  holly,  for  in- 
stance, will  return  to  the  common 
green  holly,  when  propagated  by 
seed,  and  can  only  be  preserved  as  a 
variety  by  grafting.  With  respect 
to  family,  provincial,  or  national  va- 
rieties of  feature  and  complexion,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  more  con- 
fined and  circumscribed  the  inter- 
course of  any  people  may  be,  the 
more  they  will  assume  and  retain  a 
sameness  of  appearance ; by  reason 
that  every  anomaly  of  feature  is  worn 
out,  through  continual  intermixture 
with  those  more  nearly  resembling 
the  standard.  The  people  of  every 
country,  therefore,  which  has  been 
long  inhabited,  and  from  which  fo- 
reigners have  been  in  a great  measure 
excluded,  will  have  the  characteris- 
tics of  its  first  settlers,  who,  if  few 
in  number,  might  entail  a peculiar 
cast  of  features  on  their  posterity.  In 
England,  where  the  intercourse  with 
foreigners  has  been  great,  and  conse- 
quently a great  variety  of  features  is 
found,  we  could  select  individuals 
who  would  entail,  if  circumstanced 
as  above,  the  Scotch,  the  Irish,  or 
other  European  national  characteris- 
tics, on  their  posterity ; whereas,  were 
we  to  range  over  Europe,  we  should 
not  find  men  likely  to  propagate  a 
race  of  negroes  or  copper-coloured 
Americans. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  account- 
ing for  the  great  diversity  in  the 
human  frame  and  constitution : 

1.  To  suppose  that  the  diversity, 
great  as  it  is,  might  be  produced 
from  one  pair,  by  the  slow  operation 
of  natural  causes. 

2.  Or  to  suppose  that  different 
species  were  originally  created  with 
those  distinctive  marks  which  they 
still  retain. 

The  advocates  for  the  first  opinion, 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
colour  of  man  from  the  effects  of 
the  climate  in  which  he  resides.  In- 
deed, if  climate  can  account  for  any 
particular  diversity,  it  must  be  that 
of  colour  ] for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
in  what  manner  it  can  affect  the  other 


differences,  one  way  or  another.  Some 
have  endeavoured  to  maintain,  that 
in  the  course  of  about  two  centuries, 
during  which  period  white  people 
from  Europe  have  resided  in  the  tor- 
rid zone,  and  negroes  from  Africa 
in  the  temperate  zone,  there  is  a 
small  but  visible  change  in  colour, 
the  whites  approaching  a little  to- 
wards black,  and  the  blacks  towards 
white  j but  they  have  by  no  means 
made  out  the  fact  in  either  case.— 
Indeed,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
the  fact  seems  to  be,  that  no  gene- 
ral and  permanent  affection  of  colour 
is  produced  by  climate.  The  tem- 
porary discolouration  of  the  skin, 
called  tanning,  seems  to  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  permanent  colour  of 
the  skin:  it  arrives  at  its  maximum 
a very  short  time  after  it  begins,  and 
is  as  soon  worn  off’  again ; whereas 
the  permanent  black  colour  (suppos- 
ing, for  argument  sake,  it  could  be 
effected  in  time)  must  require  many 
centuries  to  effect  it.  Thus  the  fa- 
ther, it  is  supposed,  transmits  his 
degree  of  colour  to  the  son,  and 
the  climate  still  keeps  increasing  it ; 
and  hence  ultimately,  from  the  cli- 
mate alone,  or  at  least  from  external 
circumstances,  we  are  taught  to  ex- 
pect the  complete  change  from  black 
to  white,  or  the  contrary,  in  the  course 
of  perhaps  fifty  or  a hundred  genera- 
tions. 

As  to  the  opinion,  that  the  consti- 
tution of  man  may  be  adapted  to  any 
climate  by  long  residence,  it  is  not 
only  unwarranted  by  facts,  but  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  analogy,  drawn 
from  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms at  large. 

On  the  other  hypothesis  we  can 
easily  account  for  these  and  other  di- 
versities in  the  human  race ; or  rather 
indeed  the  hypothesis  itself  presumes 
upon  such  diversities.  Besides,  we 
find  that  in  those  animals  which  most 
nearly  resemble  man  in  their  bodily 
conformation,  there  are  a great  num- 
ber of  species  differing  but  in  small 
degrees  one  from  another.  The  same 
observation,  indeed,  may  be  extended 
to  the  animal  kingdom  in  general. — 
Why  then  should  we  seek  to  infringe 
this  apparent  law  of  nature  in  regard 
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to  man,  unless  to  serve  an  hypo- 
thesis? 

The  opinion  here  maintained,  so 
far  from  degrading,  tends  much  more 
to  dignify  the  human  race  than  the 
opposite  one.  For  if,  according  to 
the  latter,  we  admit  that  such  great 
varieties  can  be  produced  in  the  same 
species,  as  we  find  exist  in  man,  it 
would  be  easy  to  maintain  the  pro- 
bability that  several  species  of  simce 
are  but  varieties  of  the  species,  Man  ; 
since  they  differ  as  little  in  their  or- 
ganization from  some  individuals  of 
the  species,  as  these  do  from  men  in 
general.  And  if  the  argument  be  still 
farther  extended,  almost  all  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  might  be  deduced  from 
one  pair,  and  be  considered  as  one 
family ; than  which  a more  degrading 
notion  certainly  cannot  be  entertained. 
But  the  opinion  advanced  above  ef- 
fectually precludes  any  such  conse- 
quences, as  it  places  each  species  upon 
its  own  proper  basis,  and  debars  them 
from  intermixing  with  other  species, 
unless  nearly  resembling  themselves, 
and  even  that  in  a limited  manner. 

Different  species  of  men  being  once 
admitted,  it  will  become  a proper  ob- 
ject of  physiological  enquiry  to  de- 
termine their  number  and  distinction, 
with  the  merits,  excellencies,  and  de- 
fects of  each.  In  pursuing  this  en- 
quiry there  is  no  doubt  but  gradation 
will  afford  the  proper  clue  to  direct 
us.  What  the  number  of  species  may 
be,  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  determine. 
The  four  quarters  of  the  globe  will 
each  probably  furnish  us  with  at  least 
one.  In  Africa,  however,  there , seems 
to  be  more  than  one  species:  and 
perhaps  the  lowest  degree  of  the  hu- 
man race  resides  there.  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  hair,  rather  than  colour, 
ought  to  guide  us  in  that  quarter-,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  blackest  inhabitants, 
but  those  with  extremely  short  hair, 
and  a most  ungracious  appearance,  as 
the  Hottentots,  who  may  be  reckoned 
the  lowest  on  the  scale  of  humanity. 
The  negro,  the  American,  some  of  the 
Asiatic  tribes,  and  the  European,  seem 
evidently  to  be  different  species. 

Ascending  the  line  of  gradation, 
we  come  at  last  to  the  white  European ; 
who,  being  most  removed  from  the 


brute  creation,  may,  on  that  account, 
be  considered  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  human  race.  No  one  will  doubt 
his  superiority  in  intellectual  powers; 
and  I believe  it  will  be  found  that  his 
capacity  is  naturally  superior  also  to 
that  of  every  other  man.  Where  shall 
we  find,  unless  in  the  European,  that 
nobly  arched  head,  containing  such 
a quantity  of  brain,  and  supported  by 
a hollow  conical  pillar,  entering  its 
centre  ? Where  the  perpendicular  face, 
the  prominent  nose,  and  round  pro- 
jecting chin  ? Where  that  variety  of 
features  and  fulness  of  expression ; 
those  long,  flowing,  graceful  ringlets ; 
that  majestic  beard;  those  rosy  cheeks 
and  coral  lips?  Where  that  erect 
posture  of  the  body  and  noble  gait  ? 
In  what  other  quarter  of  the  globe 
shall  we  find  the  blush  that  over- 
speads  the  soft  features  of  the  beau- 
tiful women  of  Europe,  that  emblem 
of  modesty,  of  delicate  feelings,  and 
of  sense  ? Where  that  nice  expression 
of  the  amiable  and  softer  passions  in 
the  countenance;  and  that  general 
elegance  of  features  and  complexion  ? 
Where,  except  on  the  bosom  of  the 
European  woman,  two  such  plump 
and  snowy  white  hemispheres,  tipt 
with  vermilion? 

Before  we  conclude,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  attend  a little  to  those  who 
may  object  to  the  doctrine  herein  con- 
tained upon  other  than  philosophical 
principles. 

Some  may  reprobate  it,  under  the 
apprehension  that  it  has  a direct  ten- 
dency to  discredit  revelation. — To 

s' 

these  it  may  be  observed,  that  revela- 
tion was  given  to  man  for  a different 
purpose  than  to  instruct  him  in  phi- 
losophy and  natural  history.  The 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  is  be- 
lieved, by  most  rational  Christians,  to 
be  allegorical.  But  even  if  we  be- 
lieve the  account  to  be  literally  true, 
another  race  of  mankind  besides  that 
descended  from  Adam,  seems  implied 
in  the  text ; for  we  nowhere  read  of 
Adam  and  Eve  having  any  daughters, 
until  it  is  said  their  eldest  son  “ Cain 
went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod, 
on  the  east  of  Eden.  And  Cain 
knew  his  wife,  and  she  conceived  and 
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bare  Enoch.”*  Who  then  was  Cain’s 
wife,  and  whence  did  she  come  ? 

Indeed  it  is  said,  (chap.  v.  ver.  4.) 
that  “ the  days  of  Adam,  after  he  had 
begotten  Seth,  were  eight  hundred 
years,  and  he  begat  sons  and  daugh- 
ters.” This,  it  should  seem,  took 
place  after  the  birth  of  Seth,  and  con- 
sequently long  after  Cain  had  his 
wife ; for  Seth  was  not  born  till  after 
the  death  of  Abel.  If  Cain  had  sis- 
ters prior  to  that  period,  from  amongst 
whom  he  might  have  taken  a wife,  it 
is  a singular  circumstance  that  Moses 
should  not  have  noticed  them. 

Respect  and  deference  are  due  to 
another  description  of  persons ; those 
whose  happiness  is  involved  in  the 
abolition  of  negro  slavery.  Some  [of 
these  may  say,  that  at  present  the 
agitation  of  a question  of  this  nature, 
tending  to  establish  an  opinion  that 
the  Africans  are  of  an  inferior  species, 
whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
opinion,  is  peculiarly  ill-timed.  When 
such  strenuous  and  repeated,  but  hi- 
therto too  fruitless  efforts,  have  been 
made  to  induce  the  legislature  to 
abolish  West  India  slavery,  every 
opinion  disadvantageous  to  the  Afri- 
cans ought  to  have  been  repressed, 
until  its  publicity  could  not  have  in- 
fluenced the  question  of  abolition. 

To  such  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the  author  had  not  this  matter  at 
all  in  view  in  this  enquiry ; his  ob- 
ject wg.s  simply  to  investigate  a pro- 
position in  natural  history.  He  is 
fully  persuaded  the  slave  trade  is  in- 
defensible on  any  hypothesis,  and  he 
would  rejoice  at  its  abolition.  The 
negroes  are,  at  least,  equal  to  thou- 
sands of  Europeans,  in  capacity  and 
responsibility;  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  equally  entitled  to  freedom  and 
protection.  Laws  ought  not  to  allow 
greater  freedom  to  a Shakspeare  or  a 
Milton,  a Locke  or  a Newton,  than 
to  men  of  inferior  capacities ; nor 
shew  more  respect,  to  a General  John- 
stone, or  a Duchess  of  Argyle,  than 
the  most  unshapely  and  ill-formed. 

Respecting  the  opinion  that  negroes 
have  no  souls,  the  author  utterly  dis- 


# Genesis,  chap.  iv. 


claims  it:  he  conceives  that  all  man- 
kind, of  whatever  description,  are 
alike  entitled  to  the  hope  of  a future 
state. 

The  Atheist,  too,  though  he  will 
pretend  to  reason  upon  philosophi- 
cal principles,  v/ill  more  particularly 
object  to  the  doctrine  herein  con- 
tained, because  it  seems  peculiarly 
to  require  the  agency  of  a Creator; 
but  to  him  no  farther  reply  is  thought 
necessary  than  what  is  contained  in 
the  general  argument. 

Under  the  idea  that  whatever  tends 
to  elucidate  the  nature,  constitution, 
and  history  of  the  human  race,  must 
be  interesting  to  man;  and  that  what- 
ever tends  to  display  the  wisdom, 
order,  and  harmony  of  the  creation, 
and  to  evince  the  necessity  of  recurring 
to  a Deity  as  a first  cause,  must  be 
agreeable  to  man,  the  author  submits 
these  opinions  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public. 


DISEASES  OF  ARTIZANS. 


NO.  XIV. 


OF  PRINTERS. 

Printers  are  distinguished  into  two 
classes,  namely,  compositors,  who 
without  almost  moving  set  the  types, 
and  after  the  form  is  worked  off,  dis- 
tribute the  letters  into  their  proper 
boxes;  and  pressmen,  who  continually 
stand.  The  former  are  subject  to  all 
the  diseases  incident  to  a sedentary 
life,  and  the  latter  afflicted  with  all 
the  disorders  produced  by  standing 
and  excessive  labour ; for  by  working 
at  the  press  the  whole  body  is  vio- 
lently exercised ; so  that  pressmen  are 
not  only  subject  to  lassitudes  and  fa- 
tigues, but  also  obliged  to  quit  their 
business  when  they  become  old.  The 
compositors  also,  by  having  their 
eyes  perpetually  fixed  on  the  black 
types,  contract  a weakness  of  sight, 
and  become  subject  to  cataracts  and 
other  disorders  of  the  eyes.  “ I knew 
two  brothers,  printers,”  says  Rama- 
zini,  “with  eyes  naturally  large  and 
prominent,  who  were  forced  to  quit 
the  business  lest  they  should  become 
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Hind.  I also  remember,  that  by  sit- 
ing some  hours  with  a printer,  in  or- 
er  to  correct  a work  of  my  own, 
✓hen  I went  out  of  the  printing- 
douse,  I perceived  the  types  as  it 
vere  fluctuating  before  my  eyes,  and 
■veil  in  the  night-time  had  the  images 
of  them  represented  to  my  imagina- 
ion,  because  I had  viewed  them 
so  long,  and  with  so  much  attention.” 
By  having  the  eyes  continually  fixed 
then  upon  the  black  types,  whether 
in  composing  or  distributing  the  let- 
ter, the  tone  of  the  membranes  and 
fibres  of  the  eye,  and  especially  of 
the  pupil,  is  greatly  weakened;  so 
that  it  is  no  wonder  printers  should 
be  subject  to  disorders  of  the  eyes. 

The  compositors  themselves  inform 
us,  that  when  they  come  abroad  at  , 
night,  after  working  the  whole  day, 
the  images  of  the  types  seem  to  be 
imprinted  on  their  imaginations,  and 
there  remain  for  some  hours,  till 
they  are  effaced  by  the  representation 
of  other  objects. 

Besides  the  diseases  of  the  eyes, 


printers  are  also  subject  to  other  mis- 
fortunes, such  as  continual  fevers, 
pleurisies,  peripneumonies,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  breast;  for  as  printers 
are  in  the  winter-time  confined  for 
whole  days  in  close  places,  and  often 
exposed  to  excessive  heats  in  drying 
the  paper,  when  they  come  abroad 
in  the  cold  air,  their  skin  is  easily 
constricted,  perspiration  obstructed, 
and  the  above-mentioned  disorders 
brought  on,  especially  in  pressmen ; 
for  as  their  business  requires  great 
efforts  of  the  a*ms  and  whole  body, 
they  are  frequently  covered  with 
profuse  sweats,  and  in  that  condition 
expose  themselves  to  the  cold  air,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  are  very 
subject  to  these  disorders. 

The  most  proper  expedient  printers 
can  use  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
is  to  allot  a few  hours  of  each  day 
for  some  salutary  exercise,  and  to  be 
warmly  clothed  when  they  go  abroad 
in  the  winter-time.  Compositors 
ought  also  to  use  spectacles,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  tone  of  the  eye,  to 
turn  their  sight  frequently  off  the  types, 
and  gently  rub  their  eyes,  in  order 
to  rouse  their  languid  spirits,  and  to 
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wash  them  with  the  following  eye- 
water : — 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  a drachm  ; 
Of  cold  water,  a pint. — Mix. 

and  others  of  a like  nature. 

When  printers  are  seized  with  acute 
disorders,  they  are  to  be  removed  by 
the  remedies  adapted  to  their  peculiar 
natures  and  causes;  only  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  physician  to  know 
whether  the  patient  has  worked  at  the 
case  or  the  press. 


DISEASES  OF  LEARNED  MEN. 


(AN  OLD,  VALUABLE,  AND 
CURIOUS  PAPER.) 


Generally  speaking,  ingenious  men, 
if  pinched  with  poverty,  and  buoyed 
up  with  the  hopes  of  getting  riches, 
apply  themselves  wholly  to  the 
study  of  letters,  and  by  that  means 
procure  to  themselves  not  only  a 
splendid  estate,  but  great  reputation 
among  persons  of  quality,  who  are 
then  forced  to  knock  at  the  gates  of 
the  learned  to  ask  advice.  But  after 
all,  though  the  pursuit  of  learning 
affords  a plentiful  harvest  of  riches 
and  glory,  it  seldom  fails  to  produce 
thistles  and  an  ugly  crop  of  evils ; 
for  learned  men,  to  use  Ficinus’s 
words,  are  as  slothful  and  idle  in  their 
body,  as  they  are  active  and  busy  in 
their  mind  and  brain,  and  thus  al- 
most all  of  them,  except  the  prac- 
titioners of  physic,  undergo  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  a sedentary  life. 

It  is  a known  saying,  that  a man 
grows  wise  by  sitting ; and  accord- 
ingly they  sit  night  and  day  among 
the  trophies  of  learning,  and  are  not 
aware  of  the  inconveniencies  accruing 
to  their  bodies,  until  the  hidden 
causes  of  diseases  have  gradually  crept 
in  upon  them,  and  confined  them  to 
their  beds. 

The  professors  of  learning  are  like- 
wise not  unfrequently  subject  to  the 
inconveniencies  of  a standing  life ; 
for,  to  avoid  the  injury  of  a sedentary 
life,  which  is  so  much  cried  down, 
many  of  them  run  to  the  contrary  eX” 
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treme,  and  stand  turning  over  their 
books  for  several  hours,  and  even 
whole  days,  which  is  not  less,  nay 
perhaps  more  hurtful,  than  constant 
sitting. 

All  the  men  of  learning  used  to 
complain  of  a weakness  in  the  sto- 
mach. Celsus  says,  a great  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns, 
and  almost  all  the  lovers  of  learning, 
have  weak  stomachs.  There  is  no 
hard  student  almost  but  complains  of 
his  stomach ; for  while  the  brain  is 
employed  in  digesting  what  the  de- 
sire of  knowledge  and  the  love  of 
learning  takes  in,  the  stomach  cannot 
but  make  an  imperfect  digestion  of 
the  aliment,  because  the  animal  spi- 
rits are  diverted  and  taken  up  in  the 
intellectual  service,  or  these  spirits  are 
not  conveyed  to  the  stomach  with  a 
sufficient  influx,  upon  the  account  of 
the  strong  application  of  the  nervous 
fibres  and  the  whole  nervous  system 
in  profound  study.  How  much  the 
influx  of  the  animal  spirits  contributes 
to  the  due  performance  of  all  the 
natural  functions  of  the  viscera,  is 
manifest  from  the  decay  of  paralytic 
parts  ; for  though  these  parts  are  sup- 
plied with  vital  juice  by  the  perpetual 
afflux  of  the  arterial  blood,  yet  they 
dwindle  and  decay  by  being  deprived 
of  that  nervous  juice  or  spirits,  or 
whatever  it  is,  which  is  conveyed  to 
them  through  the  nerves. 

This  gives  rise  to  crudities,  great 
plenty  of  flatuses,  a paleness  and  mea- 
greness all  over  the  body,  (the  parts 
being  robbed  of  their  nutritious  juice,) 
and,  in  fine,  all  the  misfortunes  which 
follow  a cacochylia,  or  faulty  chyli- 
fication.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
studious  persons,  though  naturally  of 
a jovial  merry  temper,  do,  in  process 
of  time,  become  melancholy  and 
heavy.  We  say  commonly,  that  me- 
lancholic persons  are  ingenious;  but 
we  have  more  reason  to  say,  that  in- 
genious people  turn  melancholic ; the 
more  spirituous  part  of  their  blood 
being  consumed  in  the  exercise  of  the 
mind,  and  only  the  earthy  drossy  part 
left  behind. 

We  do  not  deny  but  that  this  dis- 
order may  be  considerably  promoted 
by  a temperament  of  the  body  which 


tends  gradually  to  melancholy,  with 
a moderate  mixture  of  the  other  hu- 
mours. Ficinus,  in  the  book  he 
wrote  for  the  benefit  of  studious  per- 
sons, gives  several  reasons  why  learn- 
ed men  grow  melancholic,  some  of 
which  he  takes  from  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  others  from  astronomy, 
which  was  his  chief  study;  but  all 
of  them  depend  upon  the  violent  mo- 
tion and  dissipation  of  the  animal 
spirits,  which  make  the  blood  black 
and  thick.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  learned  men  are  com- 
monly subject  to  melancholic  disor- 
ders, especially  if  they  are  naturally 
of  such  a constitution;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  the  thorough-paced 
scholars  are  thin,  lean,  wan-colour- 
ed, morose,  and  lovers  of  a solitary 
life. 

They  likewise  contract  a weakness 
of  the  sight  by  degrees ; for  they  can- 
not read  and  write  with  an  intent  pos- 
ture of  the  eyes,  without  injuring  the 
sight,  especially  if  they  write  small, 
as  quick-witted  men  commonly  do. 

Aristotle  has  a curious  conjecture 
enough,  if  it  were  but  true,  upon  the 
question,  why  purblind  persons  usually 
write  small  letters.  “ It  is  strange,” 
says  he,  “ that  those  who  are  dim- 
sighted  should  do  that  which  the 
sharpest- sighted  ought  to  do.”  For 
this  practice  of  purblind  persons  he 
brings  several  reasons,  and  so  does 
Plempius,  who  says  he  has  “ some- 
times doubted,  whether  it  was  not 
only  a sort  of  affectation  in  such  peo- 
ple as  he  thought  quick-sighted.” — 
But  we  know  a great  many  such  who 
write  their  letters  large  enough ; tho’ 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  those 
who  accustom  themselves  to  write 
small  and  fine,  grow  thereby  shorter- 
sighted,  and  by  degrees  contract  a 
myopia;  for  by  that  means  the  eye 
is  accustomed  to  see  only  such  objects 
as  approach  near  to  it,  and  by  virtue 
of  that  custom  the  retina  is  confirmed 
and  hardened  in  a remoter  situation 
from  the  pupilla,  and  so  the  eye  is 
robbed  of  the  mobility  which  nature 
gave  if. 

Sometimes  those  who  read  and 
write  much  are  troubled  with  the 
disorder  which  is  opposite  to  a myopia. 
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so  that  in  process  of  time  they  cannot 
see,  unless  the  object  be  held  at  a 
distance  from  them.  This  is  familiar 
to  old  men ; for  since  they  write  and 
read  with  their  head  and  body  bent 
forward,  the  crystalline  humour  rea- 
dily falls  forwards  towards  the  pu- 
pilla,  and  stops  it  up  so  as  to  'cause 
blindness.  Hence  Plater  us  gives  this 
as  the  reason  why  horses  and  other 
brutes  are  under  diseases  of  the  eyes 
more  frequently  than  men  ; because, 
as  they  go  with  their  faces  bowed  to 
the  ground,  the  humours  of  the  eyes 
are  gradually  carried  forward,  and 
there  they  settle. 

Further,  hard  students,  by  reading 
and  writing  with  their  head  and  breast 
bent,  compress  the  stomach  and  pan- 
creas, by  which  compression  the  sto- 
mach is  injured,  and  the  course  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  through  its  ducts  is 
stopped,  and  thereupon  the  economy 
of  the  natural  viscera  is  disturbed. — 
This  intercepting  of  the  pancreatic 
juice  by  such  a posture  of  the  body 
is  taken  notice  of  by  Dolaeus,  as  being 
very  pernicious  in  hypochondriacal 
cases.  Nephritic  and  arthritic  dis- 
eases, the  followers  of  a sedentary  life, 
are  likewise  entailed  upon  the  learned ; 
and  we  seldom  meet  with  arthritic 
persons  who  are  not  likewise  troubled 
with  nephritic  diseases,  not  so  much 
because  their  constant  lying  and  sit- 
ting fatigues  the  loins  and  kidneys,  as 
because  the  same  is  the  material  cause 
of  both  diseases.  ^Erasmus,  in  an 
epistle  to  his  arthritic  friend,  after 
complaining  heavily  of  his  being  tor- 
tured with  the  stone  in  the  kidneys, 
adds,  that  he  and  his  friend  were  re- 
lated, as  being  married  to  two  sisters, 
and  that  his  friend’s  wife  kept  him 
company,  without  the  least  suspicion 
of  adultery. 

Above  all  the  retainers  to  learning, 
the  bad  effects  of  study  and  fatigue 
fall  heaviest  upon  writers  of  books  for 
the  public,  who  seek  to  immortalize 
their  names.  By  writers  we  mean 
authors  of  merit  5 for  there  are  a great 
many  who,  through  an  insatiable  de- 
sire for  appearing  in  public,  patch  up 
undigested  medleys,  and  make  abor- 
tive rather  than  mature  productions ; 


not  unlike  some  poets,  who  will  com- 
pose a hundred  verses,  “ stantes  pede 
in  uno,”  as  Horace  expresses  it.  Our 
wise  and  grave  authors,  who  take  care 
of  their  reputation  and  credit  for  ages 
to  come,  wear  themselves  out  with 
toiling  night  and  day,  and  sometimes 
fall  a sacrifice  to  death  before  their 
works  appear.  But  they  are  not  so 
much  injured  by  study,  who  only 
covet  to  know  what  others  knew  be- 
fore them,  and  reckon  it  the  best  way 
to  make  use  of  other  people’s  madness, 
as  Pliny  writes  of  those  who  would 
never  build  new  houses,  but  rather 
buyv  and  live  in  those  which  were 
built  to  their  hands  by  other  folks. 
But  having  mentioned  Pliny,  we  can- 
not pass  by  a memorable  saying  of 
his,  relating  to  the  subject  now  before 
us,  the  explication  of  which  has  rack- 
ed many  a great  wit : — “ Atque  etiam 
morbus  est  aliquis  per  sapientiam 
mori.” — “ To  die  by  wisdom  orknow- 
legde  is  a sort  of  a disease.”  Every 
critic  has  some  peculiar  notion  of  the 
disease  here  meant  by  Pliny. 

The  famous  Gaspar  a Reies,  in  his 
“ Jucundge  Qusestiones,”  reckons  up 
all  the  various  opinions  of  the  learned 
upon  this  passage,  particularly  of 
Mercatus,  Mercurialis,  Pineda,  Dale- 
champius,  Salmasius,  Ludovicus  della 
Cerda,  and  others,  where  we  find  that 
some  (particularly  Mercatus)  think 
Pliny  speaks  of  dying  in  old  age,  which 
challenges  prudence  as  its  property. 
Others,  as  Pineda,  are  of  opinion,  that 
he  means  a quartan  fever,  which,  by 
a sort  of  wisdom  and  intelligent  fa- 
culty, invades  at  set  days  and  hours. — 
Others  allege,  that  the  text  is  corrupt, 
and  that  instead  of  “ per  sapientiam 
mori,”  it  should  be  “ per  dessipientiam 
mori.”  Others  again,  as  P.  della 
Cerda,  conjecture,  that  he  points  to 
a faculty  of  prophesying,  which  some 
acquire  upon  their  death-bed,  and  so 
foretel  what  is  to  happen  after  their 
death.  And,  in  fine,  Gaspar  a Reies 
himself  interprets  it  of  a paraphrenitis, 
upon  a wound  or  contusion  of  the 
diaphragm,  as  being  that  part  of  the 
body  in  which  the  ancients  seated 
prudence. 

If  it  be  lawful  to  add  our  sentiments 
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to  those  of  so  many  great  men,  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  Pliny,  reckoning  up 
the  clangers,  accidents,  and  diseases, 
which  continually  haunt  our  life,  had 
a mind  to  place  in  that  number  an 
occasional  cause,  which  frequently  is 
followed  with  death ; which  is,  the 
study  of  wisdom  or  learning,  which 
often  hurries  its  votaries  to  a prema- 
ture death;  so  that  in  the  list  of  dis- 
eases there  is  one  not  taken  notice  of  by 
physicians,  viz.  “ per  sapientiam  mori.” 

Here  we  cannot  but  quote  that  gol- 
den passage  of  Plato,  in  which  he  gives 
an  admirable  account  how  the  study 
of  letters  occasions  various  diseases. — 
That  divine  author  having  asserted, 
that  the  beauty  and  health  of  man- 
kind lies  in  a certain  mutual  mode- 
ration and  proportion  between  the 
soul  and  the  body,  proceeds  to  this 
purpose:— “ When  the  soul  is  much 
more  powerful  than  the  body,  and  is 
elevated  within  it,  the  body  trembles 
and  languishes.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  soul  bends  all  its  force  upon  speak- 
ing or  making  discoveries,  it  quite 
disturbs  and  sinks  the  body.  Again, 
when,  by  an  ambitious  sort  of  emu- 
lation, it  displays  its  energy  in  speak- 
ing and  disputing  both  privately  and 
publicly,  it  inflames  and  unhinges  the 
body ; and  sometimes,  by  raising  de- 
fluxions and  rheums,  it  imposes  upon 
physicians,  and  puts  them  upon  hunt- 
ing after  contrary  causes.” 

Thus  it  is  that  men  of  learning,  by 
excessive  application  to  study,  render 
their  bodies  sickly  and  unfit  for  bear- 
ing the  motion  of  the  soul  and  spirits ; 
for  the  soul  and  body  aie  linked  to- 
gether by  such  an  inviolable  tie,  that  all 
the  good  and  evil  of  the  one  redounds 
to  the  other : and  as  the  violent  ex- 
ercise of  the  body  makes  the  soul 
droop  and  languish  in  the  performance 
of  mental  functions,  so,  when  the  soul 
is  too  eager  in  its  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, the  body  cannot  but  decay,  by 
reason  of  the  consumption  of  the  spi- 
rits, which  are  the  common  instru- 
ment for  the  right  performance  both 
of  material  and  spiritual  operations. 

“ Labour,”  says  the  great  master  of 
our  art,  “ is  proper  for  the  joints, 
food  for  the  fleshy  parts,  sleep  for  the 


viscera,  walking  for  the  soul,  and 
thinking  for  men.”  Not  to  mention 
what  Galen  and  Vallesius  have  ad- 
vanced in  their  comments  upon  this 
place,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  ac- 
cording to  Hippocrates,  thought  is  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  soul ; and  since 
all  studious  men  are  entirely  taken  up 
in  thought  and  meditation,  especially 
since  some  of  our  moderns  place  the 
essence  of  the  soul  in  cogitation,  it 
cannot  be  but  that  the  body,  thus 
forsaken  by  its  guide  and  ruler,  should 
fly  into  exorbitancies,  and  undergo 
several  disorders,  particularly  distilla- 
tions, as  Plato  calls  them,  a lazy  slug- 
gishness of  the  limbs,  a wasting  con- 
sumption, and  a premature  old  age. 

Such  is  the  general  calamity  of 
the  professors  of  learning ; but  some 
of  that  number  are  subject  to  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  their  respective  pro- 
fessions, as  preachers,  philosophers 
who  dispute  continually  in  the  schools, 
declaimers  at  the  bar,  and  all  others 
whose  profession  obliges  them  to  ex- 
ercise their  voice ; for  these  are  often 
subject  to  defluxions  and  ruptures  of 
the  vessels  of  the  breast.  Again,  ad- 
vocates or  barristers,  judges  and  ser- 
vants of  prince,  being  worn  out  with 
study,  watching,  and  vast  fatigues, 
lead  the  van  of  the  hypochondriacal 
tribe,  and  gradually  decline  to  a con- 
sumption. To  Fortunatus  Plempius 
his  book,  “ De  Togatorum  Valetudine 
Tuenda,”  we  have  prefixed  an  admira- 
ble epistle  of  Petrus  Xilander,  coun- 
sellor to  his  Catholic  Majesty  in  the 
Court  of  Brabant,  in  which  that 
learned  lawyer  describes  the  many 
disorders  and  miseries  he  had  con- 
tracted by  the  gown.  For  our  own 
part  we  have  observed,  that  all  the 
famous  lawyers  and  public  ministers 
we  knew  of,  either  at  the  Court 
of  Rome  or  at  the  courts  of  other 
princes,  were  afflicted  with  a thou- 
sand diseases,  and  cursed  the  pro- 
fession they  were  engaged  in.  How- 
ever, considering  that  the  above-men- 
tioned Book  of  Plempius  is  very  scarce 
in  Italy,  we  thought  it  not  improper 
to  insert  here  that  letter  of  Xilander’s 
which  we  know  will  be  very  acceptable 
to  the  ministers  of  princes. 
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To  Vopiscus  Fortunatus  Plem- 
pius.  Doctor  of  Physic , and  first 
Professor  in  the  University  of 
Louvain , P.  Xilander  wisheth 
health. 

“ Since  your  request  is  so  earnest,  I 
am  ready  to  comply  with  it,  in  re- 
lating the  infirmities  and  obstacles  of 
health,  which  seem  most  to  infest 
this  active  life  which  I have  led  in 
the  town,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
give  us  more  accurate  cautions  and 
cures  in  the  piece  you  are  going  to 
publish  ‘ De  Tuenda  Valetudme  Toga- 
torum.’ 

“ A country  life  is  not  only  plea- 
santer and  easier,  but  more  healthful 
than  a life  spent  in  towns,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  public  offices,  which  drags 
peculiar  diseases  after  it,  as  the  north- 
east wind  doth  the  clouds.  A weak- 
ness of  the  stomach,  cholic  and  ne- 
phritic pains,  and  a thousand  other 
things,  which  retain  to  these,  are  the 
peculiar  torture  of  our  sedentary  city 
life  ; and  if  you  can  in  your  intended 
work  free  us  from  these,  you  will 
mightily  oblige  the  whole  order.— 
However,  the  source  of  all  our  evils 
is  easily  traced ; that  which  most  in- 
jures us,  is  that  lazy  custom  of  con- 
stant sitting  which  is  inseparable  from 
our  profession.  We  sit  whole  days 
like  lame  coblers,  either  at  home  or 
in  the  courts  of  justice.  When  the 
meanest  fellow  in  the  Republic  is 
either  exercising  his  body  or  unbend- 
ing' his  mind  with  inactive  ease,  we 
must  be  sitting  in  the  midst  of  quar- 
rels or  wrangling  disputes.  And  tho’ 
the  condition  of  all  busy  men  is  mi- 
serable, yet  those  are  most  in  misery 
who  have  not  leisure  to  mind  their 
own  business.  The  misery  of  being 
constantly  teazed  with  the  noise  of  the 
bar  is  pleasantly  set  forth  by  Clau- 
dius Caesar  in  the  play  of  Seneca, 
where,  turning  to  Hercules,  ‘ You 
know,’  says  he,  ‘ what  misery  I un- 
derwent when  I heard  the  lawyers 
plead;  if  you  had  fallen  in  among 
them,  notwithstanding  all  your  cou- 
rage, you  would  rather  have  chosen 
to  have  cleansed  Augeus’s  stables.’ — 
But  the  misery  is,  we  sit  not  only  in 


the  courts,  but  in  the  very  public 
streets. 

“ It  is  an  ugly  custom  we  have 
brought  in  of  riding  continually  in 
coaches ; if  we  did  but  walk  the  fourth 
part  of  the  way  we  ride  in  a day, 
the  sedentary  fatigue  might  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  ambulatory  motion. — 
But  how  can  we  help  it  ? Our  streets 
are  so  crowded  with  coaches,  that, 
unless  we  hive  a mind  to  be  trod 
under  foot  by  the  coaches,  or  be  be- 
spattered with  dirt,  we  are  forced 
to  ride  in  coaches  in  our  own  de- 
fence. For  the  world  is  come  to  this 
pass,  that  we  seem  to  have  lost  the 
use  of  our  feet,  and  doubtless  you 
will  think  it  will  be  of  use  to  the 
health  of  mankind,  to  have  that  use 
restored  to  its  fonner  frequency. 

“ Martial  thought  it  no  less  than 
madness  for  a young  hale  man  to 
walk  through  the  town  upon  bor- 
rowed feet ; witness,  the  epigram  upon 
one  Philippus. 

Octophoro  sanus  portatur,  Avite, 
Philippus, 

Hunc  tu  si  sanum  credas,  Avite,  Furis. 

“ But  to  pursue  the  other  disad- 
vantages which  attend  us: — Our  gates 
are  always  beset  with  a crowd  of 
people;  the  most  quarrelsome  petti- 
foggers and  brawlers  are  always  teaz- 
ing  us  with  their  noise,  and  redou- 
bling their  outrageous  jargon  of  the 
bar.  Now  Seneca  says,  he  cannot  be 
happy  who  is  surrounded  with  a 
great  many  ; for  it  fares  with  him 
as  with  a lake  which  the  visitors  are 
always  disturbing  and  emptying. — 
The  most  unseasonable  trouble  we 
have,  is  to  be  called  upon  business 
immediately  after  dinner ; then  must 
we  go  and  hear  the  barristers’s  wrang- 
ling disputes. 

“Your  Hippocrates  condemns  all 
study  after  eating  in  those  of  a weak 
stomach,  in  which  number  are  all 
those  who  are  tied  to  offices  in  cities. 
What  do  you  think  of  those  turbu- 
lent contentious  disputes  which  al- 
ways grate  our  ears  ? Not  to  mention 
the  continual  attention  we  are  obliged 
to  pay,  not  only  in  the  court,  where 
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we  are  surrounded  with  business,  but 
almost  in  all  companies.  We  can 
scarcely  ever  unbend  and  act  a plain 
simple  part,  but  are  always  obliged 
to  personate,  as  it  were,  and  act  un- 
der a character,  for  the  nature  of  our 
post  and  office  obliges  us  to  a con- 
tinual diligent  observation  of  our  steps. 

“ Now,  as  Seneca  says,  those  who 
live  under  a mask  or  character,  can- 
not live  a pleasant  life ; for  the  plea- 
sure of  life  lies  it  that  sincere  and 
plain  simplicity  which  tacks  no  ap- 
pendage to  its  actions.  I reckon  no- 
body is  ignorant,  that  sadness  and 
grief  is  an  enemy  both  to  life  and 
health.  As  for  our  way  of  living,  it 
has  nothing  singular  toward  either 
extremes. 

“ A thin  diet  is  more  proper  per- 
haps for  the  life  we  lead ; for  I do 
not  think  that  Celsus  wrote  for  us 
when  he  said,  * That  men  ought  al- 
ways to  eat  a great  deal  of  meat;’ 
for  he  subjoins  the  caution,  ‘provided 
they  can  digest  it ;’  which  cannot  be 
applied  to  those  who  call  off  the  heat 
of  their  stomach  every  hour  to  assist 
the  offices  of  the  mind. 

“ I do  not  know  any  one  of  our 
profession  in  this  place,  who  feasts 
high  over  his  books,  as  Aloysius  Cor- 
narus  of  old  did  among  the  Venetians, 
and  Marchio  Malvechius  lately  in 
Holland.  Sometimes  indeed  we  give 
way  to  jollity  of  company,  and  cloud 
our  wisdom  with  wine,  without  ob- 
serving the  nice  points  of  sobriety. — 
But  how  far  these  adventures  are  to 
be  avoided  or  allowed,  we  expect  to 
be  directed  by  you  in  your  precepts. 

“ I know  you  will  advise  us,  and 
justly  indeed,  to  exercise  the  body, 
to  walk  and  to  travel,  in  order  to 
correct  what  is  thrown  in  superflu- 
ously, or  faultily  digested  ; you  will 
recommend  to  us  cheerfulness  and 
unbending  of  the  mind,  in  order  to 
dispel  the  queasiness  we  have  con- 
tracted, as  Seneca  likewise  advises ; 
you  will  direct  us  to  indulge  the 
mind,  and  spare  some  leisure  hours 
which  will  serve  instead  of  aliment 
and  strength ; to  walk  in  open  places, 
and  in  a free  air,  that  the  mind  may 
enlarge  and  raise  itself  by  contem- 
plating a variety  of  objects ; and 


sometimes  to  ride  or  be  carried  in  a 
coach ; to  travel  and  change  the  cli- 
mate, these  being  apt  to  add  vigor  to 
the  mind. 

“ It  is  true,  these  advices  are  all 
very  reasonable,  and  holidays  were  ap- 
pointed by  public  authority  for  that 
end,  that  men  might  be  forced,  as  it 
were,  to  be  cheerful,  and  to  unbend 
the  mind.  But,  pray  consider  the 
hardship  of  our  condition,  for  we  are 
like  the  slaves  who  are  never  free  from 
work.  Upon  such  holidays  we  change 
our  business  indeed,  but  do  not  lay 
it  aside.  Then  must  we  go  abroad 
and  hear  depositions;  or,  if  a case 
could  not  be  decided  in  court  in  the 
ordinary  days  of  sitting,  we  are  forced 
to  give  a hearing  at  home  in  the  ho- 
lidays. 

“ Then  the  court  of  vassalage  claims 
a right  to  part  of  the  holidays ; an- 
other part  is  claimed  by  the  delegated 
causes,  the  frequency  of  which  is 
now  restrained  by  a very  wholesome 
constitution.  There  is  always  some 
cross  or  other  which  takes  up  our  time. 

“ One  of  our  order  applies  to  us 
that  character  of  Euripides — * We 
are  the  slaves  of  the  public,  and  our 
lives  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people.’ — 
We  have  seen  men  of  the  most  robust 
and  almost  invincible  constitutions, 
sink  under  the  burden  of  this  office 
upon  the  very  first  approach  of  old 
age;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  that 
their  misfortune  should  teach  us  to 
be  wise.  We  ought  to  allow  an  ho- 
nest retreat  to  old  age,  as  being  the 
only  holidays  of  our  lives.  We 
ought  first  to  retrench  some  part  of 
our  business,  and  then,  if  possible, 
bid  a total  farewell  both  to  the  bench 
and  to  the  court.  The  first  and  the 
middling  periods  of  our  age  we  sacri- 
fice to  the  public ; and  why  should 
not  the  latter  be  bestowed  upon  our- 
selves ? No  man  is  born  absolutely 
for  another,  who  must  die  for  himself. 
Let  us  begin,  said  the  Roman  sage, 
to  moor  our  ships  in  old  age.  We 
have  lived  in  straits,  let  us  die  in  a 
harbour  : nay,  the  very  laws  teach  us 
as  much,  for  they  absolve  a senator, 
and  allow  him  to  lay  down  his  gown 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

“ Caesar  Augustus  pleased  himself 
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with  nothing  more  than  talking  of 
the  prospect  of  ease  and  leisure  in  his 
old  age,  with  the  hopes  of  which  he 
mitigated  all  his  cares.  But  his 
wishes  went  no  farther  than  his 
words.  Others  have  boasted  of  the 
same  hopes  among  their  friends,  and 
yet  have  coveted  new  dignities  in 
their  old  age,  and  at  last,  upon  the 
view  of  mortality,  complained  that 
they  only  courted  a title  to  their 
grave. 

“ Spurinna,  the  friend  of  Pliny  the 
Younger,  acted  with  much  more  pru- 
dence, who,  after  he  had  borne  ma- 
gistracies and  governed  provinces, 
sounded  a retreat  in  his  old  age,  and 
prolonged  his  life  for  many  years  by 
ease  and  moderate  study. 

“ Similis,  one  of  Adrian’s  gover- 
nors, after  he  was  dismissed  lived 
seven  years  in  peace  and  quiet  in  the 
country,  and  ordered  the  following 
inscription  to  be  put  upon  his  tomb 
— ‘ Here  lies  Similis,  who  reckoned 
many  years  of  age,  but  lived  only 
seven.’ 

“ Our  own  age  affords  us  an  emi- 
nent example  of  this  kind  in  Achilles 
Harley,  president  of  France,  who 
chose  rather  to  lay  down  such  an 
ample  dignity  in  his  old  age,  than 
to  sink  under  it ; and  accordingly, 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  he  quitted  all  public  business, 
and  retired  to  the  country  to  prepare 
himself  for  a better  life,  by  the  ex- 
ercises of  Christian  offices ; and  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  allow  him  a 
five  years . retreat,  that  his  last  hour 
might  not  overtake  him  in  the  hurry 
of  his  business.  The  death  of  this 
great  man  is  velated  more  at  large  by 
Gramont  in  his  history. 

“ With  such  examples  and  such 
thoughts  I sometimes  please  myself, 
and  when  I am  quite  spent  and  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  I comfort  myself  as 
if  I were  already  possessed  of  the 
ease  and  quiet  I so  much  longed  for. 

“ O rus,  quando  ego  te  aspiciam, 
quandoque  licebit 

“ Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  somno 
et  inertibus  horis 

“ Ducere  sollicitae  jucunda  oblivia 
vitae. 


“ But  I perceive  I have  digressed 
too  long.  I leave  you  therefore  to 
call  up  your  iEsculapian  spirit,  and 
pursue  the  province  you  have  pitched 
upon,  without  giving  yourself  the 
trouble  of  entering  the  lists  with  the 
Moligus’s,  Hyperus’s,  Horstius’s,  Pri- 
merosius’s,  and  such  other  obscure 
men,  who  want  to  raise  their  repu- 
tation by  such  disputes,  while  they 
can  neither  add  to  nor  detract  from 
your  fame.  You  have  outstripped 
such  mushrooms  very  far  long  before 
now.  I salute  all  the  collegiates  who 
are  my  friends. 

“ Brussels,  Jan.  2, 1662.” 

Such  was  the  accurate  and  learned 
account  of  the  miseries  of  this  sort  of 
life,  which  this  great  lawyer  gave  to 
the  greatest  physician  of  his  age,  when 
he  was  about  to  publish  that  excel- 
lent piece  of  his,  “ De  Togatorum  Va- 
letudine  Tuenda and  indeed  we  must 
own  that  all  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers and  ministers  of  state  were  all 
upon  the  same  strain. 

The  physicians  fare  much  better ; 
we  mean  those  who  run  about  and 
visit  their  patients,  and  mind  chiefly 
the  practice  of  physic,  for  they  are 
not  subject  to  such  a train  of  dis- 
eases ; and  if  they  happen  to  be  ill, 
they  owe  their  illness  not  to  a stand- 
ing or  sedentary  life,  but  to  their  con- 
stant walking  and  running  about. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  when 
epidemical  diseases,  such  as  malig- 
nant fevers,  pleurisies,  and  other  ill- 
nesses were  raging  about,  that  the 
practitioners  of  physic  escaped  free, 
by  a certain  privilege,  as  it  were, 
tacked  to  their  profession;  and  this 
fortunate  circumstance  is  owing  pro- 
bably to  their  caution,  to  their  great 
exercise,  and  to  their  cheerfulness  of 
mind. 

Physicians,  however,  do  not  al- 
ways escape  with  impunity,  for  many 
have  been  ruptured  by  their  constant 
fatigue  and  climbing  of  stairs.  Be- 
sides, when  dysenteries  are  common 
they  are  apt  to  be  dysenteric,  which 
perhaps  is  owing  to  their  sitting  a 
long  time  by  the  patient,  and  receiv- 
ing the  morbific  miasma  at  the  mouth, 
or  any  other  part ; and  for  that  rea- 
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son  some  are  so  cautious  as  only  to 
stand,  and  avoid  sitting  or  staying 
when  they  visit  dysenteric  persons. 

A long  train  of  diseases  is  likewise 
entailed  upon  the  studies  of  poets, 
philologers,  divines,  and,  in  fine,  on 
all  writers  and  other  retainers  to  learn- 
ing, who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
functions  of  the  mind.  But  above 
all,  it  goes  hardest  with  the  poets, 
who,  by  reason  of  the  fantastic  ideas 
always  present  to  their  minds  both 
night  and  day,  are  timorous,  morose, 
and  of  very  spare  habit,  as  their  as- 
pects testify. 

Ariostus  confesses,  in  his  Satires, 
that  he  had  a very  meagre  constitu- 
tion ; and  if  you  observe  the  portraits 
of  him,  his  face  looks  like  the  ghastly 
withered  face  of  a hermit ; and  the 
constitution  of  the  other  celebrated 
poets  is  said  to  have  been  the  same. 

Ludovicus  Castelvetrus,  a famous 
philologer,  it  is  said  was  so  very  thin 
and  lean,  that  Hannibal  Cams,  his 
rival,  derided  him  under  the  appella- 
lation  of  a meagre  goat.  We  read 
in  history,  that  those  who  have  a su- 
periority of  genius,  and  are  cried  up 
as  great  masters  of  wit,  ingenuity, 
and  learning,  are  suddenly  carried 
off  by  a certain  evil  fate  and  malig- 
nity of  fortune.  Picus,  justly  ad- 
mired for  his  learning,  died  an  im- 
mature death  at  Florence,  at  thirty 
years  of  age,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  republic  of  letters  ; and  though 
the  cause  of  his  death  is  variously 
related,  it  is  generally  believed  it  was 
occasioned  by  his  perpetual  labour 
and  sitting  up  at  night ; for  one  would 
wonder  how  he  had  time  to  write  any 
thing,  since  he  had  read  so  many  au- 
thors, as  it  appears  from  his  works 
which  are  extant. 

The  mathematicians,  whose  minds 
must  of  necessity  be  abstracted  from 
the  senses,  and  cut  off  in  a manner 
from  all  commerce  with  the  body,  in 
order  to  contemplate  and  demonstrate 
the  abstrusest  things  which  lie  most 
remote  from  matter,  are  almost  all 
stupid,  slothful,  lethargic,  and  perfect 
strangers  to  human  conversation  or 
the  business  of  the  world ; so  that 
all  the  parts  of  their  body  must  needs 
droop  with  a sluggish  stupidity,  just 


as  if  they  were  chained  up  in  perpe- 
tual darkness ; for  while  the  mind  is 
intent  upon  that  sort  of  study,  all 
the  animal  spirits  retire  to  the  centre, 
and  so  none  are  spread  abroad  for 
the  benefit  of  the  external  parts  5 that 
saying  of  Hippocrates  — * Lux  orco, 
tenebrse  Jovi,’— being  justly  applica- 
ble to  them;  for  while  the  spirits 
are  employed  in  the  inner  parts  of 
the  brain,  the  external  parts  cannot 
but  droop  and  languish. 

Upon  the  whole,  considering  how 
much  the  health  of  wise  and  learned 
men  contributes  to  the  interest  and 
good  of  the  Republic,  it  is  proper  that 
means  should  be  thought  upon  for 
preserving  their  health  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  retrieving  it  when  it  is  lost. 
For  this  end,  we  ought  first  of  all  to 
consult  the  authors  who  have  wrote 
on  purpose  for  the  promoting  of  their 
health,  as  “ Plutarch  de  Prseceptis 
Salubribus,”  “ Marsilius  Ficinus  de 
Studiosorum  Valetudine  Tuenda,”  and 
Fortunatus  Plempius  his  applauded 
piece  “ De  Togatorum  Valetudine 
Tuenda.'”  In  these  authors  we  meet 
with  very  neat  prescriptions  both  for 
preventing  and  curing  the  diseases  they 
are  usually  subject  to. 

The  chief  thing  to  be  minded  is 
a due  regimen  in  the  use  of  the  six 
non-naturals.  In  the  next  place  they 
must  take  care  to  live  in  a pure  whole- 
some air,  at  a distance  from  lakes  and 
pools,  and  without  being  exposed  to 
the  south  winds;  for  by  this  means 
the  animal  spirits,  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  intellectual  operations,  will 
be  the  purer. 

It  is  a matter  of  surprise,  indeed, 
what  could  induce  Plato  to  fix  his 
academic  lectures  at  a place  not  far 
from  Athens,  which*  was  reckoned  not 
only  unhealthy,  but  pestilential,  unless 
it  be  that  he  had  the  same  view  with 
Bernard  Abbot  of  Clareval,  who  chose 
to  build  his  monasteries  in  unhealthy 
places,  that  the  monks  being  sickly 
and  tender,  might  be  more  obedient 
to  the  rules  of  the  house,  and  less 
addicted  to  pleasure.  But  let  Plato’s 
motive  be  what  it  will,  undoubtedly 
the  spirits  are  blunted  and  clouded 
by  a gross  air,  and  the  happiest 
geniuses  flourish  in  such  places  as 
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t enjoy  a purer  and  more  temperate  air; 

• as  that  of  Naples,  and  that  of  Athens 
i in  ancient  times;  whereas,  the  inha- 
i bitants  of  Boeotia,  where  the  air  was 
thick  and  foggy,  were  reckoned  dull 
i and  heavy. 

They  ought  likewise  to  go  into  the 
i country  and  breathe  in  a free  air ; nay, 
i it  will  be  of  use  to  them  to  diversify 
1 their  way  of  living,  by  being  some- 
I times  in  the  country  and  sometimes 
in  town,  and  so  intermixing  company 
with  solitude;  for  the  former  makes 
us  long  to  converse  with  ourselves, 
and  the  latter  gives  us  a relish  for  the 
conversation  of  mankind.  They  must 
take  care  not  to  expose  themselves  to 
high  southerly  and  northerly  winds, 
and  to  guard  their  body,  especially 
the  head,  from  the  whiter  cold. 

Custom  has  now  prevailed  so  far, 
that  all  sorts  of  men,  whether  old  or 
young,  bald  or  well-provided  with 
hair,  make  use  of  periwigs  like  cases 
for  the  head.  And,  indeed,  ex- 
perience teaches  us,  that  wigs  are 
a healthy  and  a seasonable  guard  for 
the  head,  when  it  becomes  bald  thro’ 
old  age,  or  any  other  cause.  Besides, 
we  have  advised  a great  many  who 
were  troubled  with  defluxions  upon 
the  throat  and  teeth,  to  wear  wigs, 
who  found  them  an  effectual  cure, 
insomuch  that  without  them  they  had 
lost  all  their  teeth.  Neither  is  this 
sort  of  cover  for  the  head  a late  or 
new  invention,  for  in  ancient  authors 
we  find  mention  made  of  a petasus, 
galerus,  and  galericulous,  which  were 
caps  made  of  skins  with  hair  sewed 
upon  them,  so  as  to  imitate  the  na- 
tural hair.  Such  caps  were  used  both 
by  the  men  and  the  women,  to  cover 
their  baldness  or  their  grey  hairs,  or 
else  by  way  of  ornament  when  they 
went  abroad. 

The  use  of  periwigs  is  very  conve- 
nient and  wholesome  for  men  of 
learning,  as  being  proper  to  guard 
the  head  from  the  injuries  of  the 
air,  especially  in  winter;  and  except- 
ing those  of  religious  orders,  who  by 
the  rules  of  their  order  are  prohibited 
to  wear  periwigs,  we  find  few  of 
the  learned  class  who  have  not  good 
large  periwigs  upon  their  heads  when 
they  walk  along  the  streets,  with 
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their  locks  nicely  frizzled  and  curled, 
as  Plautus  facetiously  terms  it.  Add 
to  this,  that  when  a man  of  learn- 
ing, though  old  and  stooping  to  the 
ground,  sees  himself  in  a looking- 
glass,  with  his  face  clean  and  close 
shaved,  his  skin  smooth  and  well 
washed,  and  his  periwig  hanging  snug 
about  his  ears,  he  rejoices  within 
himself,  and  cheers  up  under  the 
hopes  of  a long  life. 

In  ancient  times  the  professors  of 
learning,  especially  the  philosophers, 
gloried  in  their  long  beards  and  bald 
pates,  as  being  the  badges  of  wisdom ; 
but  now  the  tables  are  turned,  and 
almost  all  the  secular  professors  are 
so  neat  and  spruce  when  they  walk 
abroad,  that  you  can  see  neither  beard 
nor  grey  hairs.  This  reminds  us  of 
that  noted  saying  of  the  Egyptian 
priest  in  his  conference  with  Solon : — 
“ O Solon!  Solon!  you  Grecians  are 
always  young,  and  there  never  comes 
an  old  man  out  of  Greece.” 

But  we  are  not  only  taught  by  ex- 
perience, that  such  artificial  periwigs 
are  very  convenient  and  healthful  for 
learned  men  when  they  draw  towards 
old  age,  for  reason  suggests  the  same 
thing;  and  since  the  providence  of 
nature  has  guarded  the  heads  of  young 
persons  with  thick  hair — since  the 
very  children  come  from  their  mo- 
thers’ wombs  with  hair  upon  their 
heads — since  young  people,  who  are 
warmed  with  the  vigour  of  age,  are 
not  annoyed  with  the  weight  of  their 
hair,  but  find  it  easy  and  conve- 
nient, why  should  not  old  men, 
whose  native  heat  fails,  provide  for 
the  safety  of  their  bald  skulls  with 
an  artificial  cover  of  hair,  rather  than 
caps  of  leather  or  silk  ? Plempius 
writes,  that  MarsiliusFicinus,  a Pla- 
tonic philosopher,  was  so  whimsical 
in  the  use  of  caps,  that  he  changed 
them  several  times  a day,  according 
as  the  wind  blew,  or  as  the  air  was 
hotter  or  colder,  which  was  certainly 
a pernicious  custom.  So  that  the 
hair  covers,  or  periwigs,  are  much 
preferable,  considering  that  we  are 
allowed  to  keep  them  on  in  the 
churches,  &c. 

As  for  the  diet  of  learned  men, 
let  that  precept  of  Hippocrates  be 
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their  oracle, — “ Sanitatis  studium  esse, 
non  repleri  cibis.”  They  must  take 
care  not  to  cram  their  bellies  quite 
full,  and  abstain  from  variety  of 
meat,  for  that  occasions  bad  chyle, 
and  excites  commotions  in  the  belly ; 
so  that  the  stomach  must  be  narrowly 
looked  after,  for  fear  it  be  remiss  in 
its  functions,  and  so  affect  the  whole 
body.  Ficinus  recommends  cinna- 
mon and  the  use  of  aromatic  things 
for  fortifying  the  stomach.  In  the  age 
we  now  live  in,  chocolate  is  mightily 
in  vogue  among  the  learned  world, 
as  being  comfortable  to  the  stomach 
and  spirits ; and  considering  that  stu- 
dious persons  are  either  naturally  or 
by  acquired  habit  very  melancholic 
and  abound  with  acidity,  these  bal- 
samic and  spirituous  potions  may 
serve  to  correct  the  acidity  both  of 
the  stomach  and  the  blood, and  amend 
their  constitution. 

As  for  their  drink,  wine  is  prefer- 
able to  all  other  liquors;  we  mean 
pure  wine  drank  in  small  quantities. 
We  know  very  well,  that  a great  many 
learned  men,  who  want  to  wash  their 
throat  plentifully,  make  use  of  small 
white  wines  by  the  consent  and  ad- 
vice of  their  physicians,  presuming 
they  may  drink  of  these  safely,  and 
to  what  quantity  they  will.  But  this 
practice  is  not  so  safe  as  they  imagine, 
for  these  small  wines  assume  a sort  of 
acidity,  especially  in  summer,  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  pernicious  to  such 
constitutions  as  labour  under  a luxu- 
riant acid. 

Crato  says,  “ Those  who  have  a 
weak  stomach  had  better  drink  a little 
Hungarian  or  Malmsey  wine,  than 
swill  down  great  quantities  of  small 
wines.’5  And  Helmont  says,  those 
small  wines  contain  a great  deal  of 
vinegar  and  but  little  wine.  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  that  studious  per- 
sons, subject  to  arthritic  pains,  cholic 
pains,  and  hypochondriacal  disorders, 
all  which  take  rise  from  a morbific 
acid,  ought  by  no  means  to  make 
use  of  acids,  but  to  have  recourse  to 
to  such  things  as  break  and  enervate 
the  acid. 

In  regulating  their  conduct  as  to 
other  things,  they  ought,  to  avoid  the 
inconveniencies  of  a sedentary  and  a 


standing  life,  to  exercise  the  body  mo- 
derately every  day,  provided  the  air 
be  clean  and  calm ; to  make  frequent 
use  of  soft  frictions  for  preserving  and 
promoting  perspiration ; and  to  bathe 
in  sweet  water,  especially  in  summer, 
at  which  time  they  are  most  apt  to 
be  choleric;  for  by  that  means  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours  is  corrected, 
and  the  rough  viscera  are  softened. 
The  most  convenient  time  for  bathing 
is  the  evening;  after  which  it  would 
be  proper  to  eat,  and  so  go  to  bed ; 
for  such  was  the  custom  among  the 
ancients. 

The  morning  is  usually  recom- 
mended as  the  most  convenient  time 
for  study,  as  the  night  hours,  and  es- 
pecially those  after  supper,  are  im- 
proper for  that  purpose.  “ It  is  a 
monstrous  way,”  says  Ficinus,  “ to 
sit  up  late  at  nights,  and  so  be  forced 
to  lie  in  bed  after  sun-rise.”  And 
this  he  says  is  the  fault  of  many  stu- 
dents ; the  perniciousness  of  which  he 
confirms  by  several  reasons;  some 
drawn  from  the  position  and  confi- 
guration of  the  planets;  others  from 
the  motion  of  the  elements,  while  the 
air  thickens  upon  the  setting  of  the 
sun ; others  from  the  humours  them- 
selves, melancholy  being  most  pre- 
valent at  night;  and  others  again 
from  the  order  of  the  universe,  by 
which  the  day  is  appointed  for  la- 
bour and  the  night  for  rest.  So  that 
learned  men,  who  pursue  their  stu- 
dies in  the  night-time,  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  these  arguments. 

But  in  adjusting  this  matter,  a due 
regard  must  be  had  to  every  one’s  use 
and  custom;  only  Celsus’s  caution 
must  always  be  minded,  which  is, 
that  they  ought  not  to  study  imme- 
diately after  eating,  but  after  the  con- 
coction is  over.  The  eminent  Car- 
dinal Sfortia  Pallavicinus,  a man  of 
great  learning,  used  to  dedicate  the 
whole  day  to  his  study  without  eat- 
ing, after  which  he  ate  a little  supper, 
and  laying  aside  his  studies,  set  apart 
the  whole  night  for  sleep,  and  the  re- 
pairing of  his  strength.  . 

But  after  all,  there  are  some  men 
who  prefer  the  night  to  the  day,  and 
account  the  secret  recesses  and  silence 
of  the  night  much  more  favourable 
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for  study.  Gellius  writes,  that  Eu- 
, ripides,  the  author  of  the  tragedies, 
i used,  when  he  was  composing  any 
1 tragedy,  to  mew  himself  up  in  some 
i dark  dismal  cave  in  the  Island  of  Sa- 
lamina.  In  like  manner  Demosthenes, 
that  great  orator,  used  to  retire  to  a 
place  where  he  could  neither  see  nor 
hear  any  thing,  for  fear  his  eyes  should 
divert  his  mind. 

When  we  apply  ourselves  to  study, 
we  ought  not  to  sit  in  little  close  cells 
or  closets,  as  some  do,  especially  in 
winter  to  avoid  the  cold,  but  in  a 
large  room,  provided  the  body  be  well 
covered  with  clothes ; for  the  smoke 
of  the  lamp  or  candle,  as  well  as  the 
exhalations  which  fly  continually  from 
the  body  and  the  mouth,  quickly  fill 
up  a narrow  space,  and  render  the  air 
not  only  unfit  for  respiration,  but 
even  hurtful,  and  withal  affect  the 
head,  especially  if  we  use  tallow  can- 
dles, which  by  their  stink  and  smoky- 
exhalation,  taint  the  stomach  and  the 
anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain,  as 
Plempius  observes  in  his  admirable 
piece  “ De  Togatorum  Valetudine 
Tuenda.” 

To  this  purpose  is  that  oracle  of 
Hippocrates,  in  which  he  commends 
sleeping  in  frigore  cooperto,  which 
the  learned  Vallesius  makes  to  import, 
that  it  is  more  conducive  to  health 
to  sleep  in  a large  room  with  the  body 
well  covered  up,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
spiration of  purer  air.  And  by  a pa- 
rity of  reason,  we  reckon  it  more  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  studious  per- 
sons to  study  in  a large  than  a little 
room  or  closet,  notwithstanding  the 
winter  cold,  provided  they  are  coo- 
perti,  as  Hippocrates  says. 

When  learned  men  are  taken  ill 
of  the  above-mentioned  diseases,  such 
as  nephritic,  cholic,  and  arthritic 
pains,  which  are  the  plagues  of  stu- 
dents, , they  must  have  recourse  to 
such  remedies  as  are  calculated  for 
these  diseases,  of  which  they  may 
meet  with  great  store  in  all  practical 
authors. 

Because  learned  men  are  generally 
peevish  and  morose,  and  often  impor- 
tune physicians  to  prescribe  them  re- 
medies, particularly  purgatives  and 
phlebotomy,  we  shall  here  commu- 


nicate what  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  taught  us  in  this  important 
matter.  We  know  by  experience, 
that  learned  men  bear  even  strong 
and  repeated  purgation  better  than 
bleeding,  though  it  be  done  but  spar- 
ingly. And  this  observation  is  back- 
ed by  reason ; for  since  their  stomach 
abounds  with  acid  crudities,  by  rea- 
son of  their  restless  nights,  of  the  in- 
temperance of  their  studies,  and  the 
withdrawing  of  the  spirits  to  other 
parts,  cathartic  medicines,  though  of 
the  stronger  form,  are  enervated  by 
that  luxuriant  acid,  and  if  they  are 
too  mild  they  rather  excite  commo- 
tions than  make  any  evacuation.  But 
upon  all  these  accounts  a physician 
must  be  very  cautious  in  weighing 
maturely  the  habit,  strength,  and  dis- 
ease of  the  patient. 

The  same  thing  is  observed  in  chil- 
dren, in  whom  the  redundancy  of 
an  acid  often  dudes  strong  purgatives; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  nothing  im- 
pairs the  alkaline  force  of  cathartics 
so  effectually,  as  what  is  obtained  from 
acid  substances. 

As  for  bleeding,  though  in  small 
quantity,  it  cannot  but  impair  their 
strength,  and  easily  sinks  the  spirits 
which  are  already  palled  with  watch- 
ing and  the  fatigue  of  study.  We 
read  in  the  life  of  Gastendus,  that 
this  famous  philosopher  was  killed  by 
the  repeated  phlebotomy,  which  is  so 
customary  among  the  French. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  learned 
men  of  religious  orders,  who  are  of 
thin,  sickly  constitutions,  used  fre- 
quently to  purge  and  vomit  with  the 
powder  of  cornachina,  emetic  wine, 
and  the  like,  and  that  to  some  advan- 
tage; but  they  tremble  when  you 
talk  to  them  of  bleeding;  for  they 
know  very  well,  that  what  affects 
them  is  a load  of  humours  lodged  in 
the  stomach,  that  the  vital  strength  of 
the  blood  is  languid  and  palled. 

The  professors  of  learning  ought 
therefore  to  pursue  the  study  of  wis- 
dom with  moderation,  and  not  to  be 
so  eager  upon  the  improvement  of 
their  mind,  as  to  neglect  the  body., 
They  ought  to  keep  an  even  balance, 
so  that  the  soul  and  the  body  may, 
like  landlord  and  guest,  observe  the 
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due  measures  of  hospitality,  and  do 
mutual  offices,  and  not  trample  one 
another  under  foot. 

It  is  a pleasant  and  witty  saying 
which  Plutarch  tells  us  Democritus 
used  to  have,  “ That  if  the  body  and 
the  soul  were  to  sue  one  another  for 
damages,  it  would  be  a doubtful  ques- 
tion whether  the  landlord  or  the  guest 
were  most  faulty.”  And  indeed  we 
seldom  find  a just  moderation  be- 
tween them ; for  if  we  are  too  intent 
upon  strengthening  the  body,  by 
cramming  it,  we  bring  the  soul  to  the 
ground ; and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  bend  all  our  force  upon  the  im- 
provements and  ornaments  of  the 
mind,  the  body  wastes  and  decays; 
so  that  Plato’s  caution  is  very  just, 
which  is,  ‘‘That  we  ought  not  to 
exercise  the  body  without  the  soul, 
nor  the  soul  without  the  body.” — 
We  shall  conclude  this  paper  with 
a pleasant  and  smart  passage  of  Plu- 
tarch in  his  book  “ De  Prseceptis 
Salubribus,”  which  he  wrote,  as  he 
declares,  for  the  benefit  of  studious 
persons  and  politicians,  “ The  ox  said 
to  his  fellow  servant  the  camel,  which 
refused  to  bear  part  of  his  burden, 
‘ In  a little  time  it  will  be  your  turn 
to  carry  all  my  burden  instead  of  a 
part;’  which  accordingly  came  to  pass 
upon  the  death  of  the  ox.”  Now 
the  same  is  the  case  of  the  soul,  which 
refuses  to  unbend  and  allow  the  body 
the  relaxation  and  ease  it  requires, 
and  soon  after,  upon  the  invasion  of 
a fever  or  vertigo,  the  books,  dispu- 
tations, and  studies  are  all  laid  aside, 
and  the  soul  is  forced  to  labour  under 
sickness  along  with  the  body. 


(Cf*  We  shall  now  continue  our 
Work  from  that  celebrated  author 
Buchan,  the  essence  of  whose  book 
will  'be  given  in  so  small  a compass 
as  not  to  cost  the  purchaser  one  tenth 
of  the  usual  expence,  and  which  will 
be  rendered  altogether  superiorly  use- 
ful by  the  interspersion  of  domestic 
extracts  from  the  well  known  Herbal 
of  Dr.  Thornton,  with  Coloured  Plates 
which  will  render  this  Work  the 
most  complete  book  of  medical  re- 
ference ever  published. 


MEDICINAL  HERBAL. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  VI, 


DANDELION. 

This  is  a small  plant,  and  common! 
in  every  field,  The  seed,  when  ma- 
ture, has  a fine  circular  feathery  crown, 
by  which  it  flies  to  distant  parts. — 

It  is  a native  of  England,  and  every  ; 
where  to  be  found,  flowering  during 
April,  June,  and  July. 

The  young  leaves  of  this  plant,  in 
a blanched  state,  have  the  taste  of 
endive,  and  make  an  excellent  addi-  j{ 
tion  to  those  plants  eaten  early  in  i 
the  spring  as  sallads.  At  Gottin-  i 
gen,  the  roots  are  roasted,  and  sub-  1 
stituted  for  coffee,  by  the  poorer  in-  i 
habitants,  who  find  that  an  infusion 
prepared  in  this  way  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  coffee 
berry. 

Medicinal  Properties.  — Dande- 
lion possesses,  amongst  others,  a strong 
diuretic  quality,  which  children  expe- 
rience who  eat  the  young  plant. 

The  leaves  and  roots  are  bitter, 
and  contain  a bitter  milky  juice. — 
They  have  been  esteemed  to  be 
diuretic,  saponaceous,  and  resolvent,  I 
and  to  be  powerful  remedies  for  re-  i 
moving  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and 
of  the  other  viscera.  Their  purified 
expressed  juice  has  been  given  from 
two  to  six  ounces,  twice,  thrice,  or 
oftener  in  the  day ; and  infusion's  and 
decoctions  of  the  herb  and  root  have 
been  used  for  the  same  purposes. — 
Boerhaave  had  such  a great  opinion  i 
of  the  continued  use  of  the  juice,  or 
of  the  infusions  of  this  plant,  that  he 
believed  they  were  capable  of  remov-  j 
ing  most  obstructions  of  the  viscera 
that  were  to  be  relieved  by  medicine. 
Bergius  likewise  speaks  much  in  praise 
of  this  simple ; and  says,  “ That  he 
has  often  seen  it  prove  of  service  after 
other  remedies  had  failed;  and  that 
he  has  seen  hardnesses  of  the  liver 
removed  by  patients  eating  daily,  for 
some  months,  of  a broth  made  with 
dandelion  root,  the  leaves  of  sorrel, 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  water ; 
while  they  took,  at  the  same  time, 
cream  of  tartar,  to  keep  their  bodies 
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open ;”  and  he  adds,  “ that  he  has 
seen  a similar  course  of  service  in 
ascites,  and  in  cases  of  gall  stones.” 

ELATERIUM,  OR  WILD  CUCUMBER. 

The  wild  cucumber  trails  on  the 
ground,  like  the  common  cucumber. 
The  germen  is  conspicuous,  and  ter- 
minates in  a pome,  divided  into  three 
cells,  containing  many  flat  seeds, 
which,  when  ripe,  upon  being  touched, 
spirts  the  seeds  covered  with  juice 
into  your  face,  if  you  are  not  on  your 
guard.  It  is  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Since  the  time  of  Gerard  it  has  been 
regularly  cultivated  in  this  country 
for  medical  use : all  the  parts  of  the 
plant  are  bitter,  and  strongly  purga- 
tive; but  the  dried  juice,  or  feculae 
of  the  fruit,  known  in  the  shops  by 
the  name  of  elaterium,  is  the  only 
part  now  medicinally  employed,  and 
has  been  distinguished  into  white 
and  black  elaterium : the  first  is  pre- 
pared from  the  juice  which  issues 
spontaneously,  and  the  latter  from 
that  which  is  obtained  by  expres- 
sion. 

Dr.  Dick,  surgeon  to  the  artillery, 
in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Commentaries,  tells  us,  that 
being  in  the  Carnatic,  with  three  hun- 
dred men,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Bengal,  many  of  them  were  attacked 
with  a dropsical  disorder,  for  which 
he  ordered  them  some  of  the  com- 
mon purging  medicines;  but  these 
producing  no  good  effects,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  inspissated  juice  of  ela- 
terium mixed  with  extract  of  gentian, 
which  he  made  up  into  pills,  con- 
taining .a  quarter  of  a grain  of  elate- 
rium each ; he  began  with  ordering 
one  of  these  to  be  taken  every  hour 
till  they  operated  ; but  finding  that 
they  often  produced  more  violent 
effects  than  he  intended,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  taken  only  once  in  two 
hours  till  they  had  the  desired  effect. 
These  pills  sometimes  occasioned  a 
vomiting,  always  a nausea,  and  often 
a griping ; and  discharged  such  quan- 
tities of  water  both  by  stool  and  by 
urine,  and  gave  such  relief  to  the 
patients,  that  he  could  hardly  pre- 


vail with  them  to  take  any  other  me- 
dicine on  the  intermediate  days. — 
Finding  success  from  this  practice, 
he  repeated  the  pills  every  third  or 
fourth  day,  till  all  the  swellings  were 
gone,  and  then  had  recourse  to  corro- 
borants to  complete  the  cure. 

Elaterium  is  a very  violent  hydra- 
gogue  cathartic.  In  general,  previous 
to  its  operation,  it  excites  consider- 
able sickness  at  the  stomach,  and 
frequently  produces  severe  vomiting. 
It  is  therefore  seldom  employed  till 
other  remedies  have  been  tried  in 
vain.  But  in  some  instances  of  ascites, 
it  will  produce  a complete  evacuation 
of  water,  where  other  cathartics  have 
had  no  effect.  Two  or  three  grains 
are,  in  general,  a sufficient  dose,  al- 
though perhaps  the  best  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting it  is  by  giving  it  only  to  the 
extent  of  half  a grain  at  a time,  and 
repeating  that  dose  every  hour  till  it 
begins  to  operate. 

ELDER. 

This  tree  is  frequent  in  hedges;  it 
flowers  in  June,  and  ripens  its  fruit 
in  September.  The  berries  contain 
malic  acid,  and  have  a sweetish,  not 
unpleasant,  taste;  nevertheless,  eaten 
in  substance,  they  offend  the  stomach. 
For  the  market  they  are  gathered  in- 
discriminately from  the  Sambucus 
nigra  and  ebulus ; a very  venial  fraud, 
as  their  effects  are  exactly  the  same. 
They  are,  however,  easily  distin- 
guished ; by  the  latter,  when  bruised , 
staining  the  fingers  of  a red  colour, 
and  the  former  of  the  colour  of  a 
withered  leaf. 

Medicinal  Properties. — An  infu- 
sion of  the  inner  green  bark  of  the 
trunk  in  wine,  or  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  berries  in  the  dose  of  half  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce,  is  said  to  purge 
moderately,  and  in  small  doses  to 
prove  an  efficacious  deobstruent,  ca- 
pable of  promoting  all  the  fluid  se- 
cretions. The  expressed  juice,  when 
inspissated,  proves  an  useful  aperient 
medicine,  promotes  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, and,  if  continued  for  a suf- 
ficient length  of  time,  does  considera- 
ble service  in  various  chronical  dis- 
orders. The  young  leaf-buds  are 
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strongly  purgative,  and  act  with  so 
much  violence,  as  to  be  deservedly 
accounted  unsafe.  The  flowers  are 
very  different  in  equality  : these  have 
an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  which 
they  "yield  in  distillation  to  water,  and 
impart,  by  infusion,  to  vinous  and 
spirituous  liquors. 

ELECAMPANE. 

This  is  a very  large  downy  perennial 
plant,  sometimes  found  wild  in  moist 
rich  soils.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
August.  The  root,  especially  when 
dry,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell; 
its  taste,  on  first  chewing,  is  glutinous, 
and  as  it  were,  somewhat  rancid ; in 
a little  time  it  discovers  an  aromatic 
bitterness,  which  by  degrees  becomes 
considerably  acrid  and  pungent. 

Medicinal  Properties. — The  root 
is  esteemed  a good  pectoral,  and,  like 
angelica  root,  is  candied;  and  these 
have  become  now  a sweetmeat  for 
children.  Dr.  Hill  says,  that  from 
his  own  experience  he  has  found  an 
infusion  of  the  fresh  root,  sweetened 
with  honey,  to  be  very  successful  in 
the  hooping  cough.  There  is  ano- 
ther species  of  this  plant  called  dy- 
senterica,  which  is  good  in  the  flux, 
and  is  used  by  the  common  people 
for  this  purpose. 


OF  THE  GENERAL  CAUSES 
OF  DISEASES. 


OF  CHILDREN. 

The  better  to  trace  diseases  from  their 
original  causes,  we  shall  take  a view 
of  the  common  treatment  of  mankind 
in  the  state  of  infancy.  In  this  pe- 
riod of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of 
a good  or  bad  constitution  are  ge- 
nerally laid ; it  is  therefore  of  im- 
portance that  parents  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  causes 
which  may  injure  the  health  of  their 
offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regis- 
ters of  the  dead,  that  almost  one  half 
of  the  children  bom  in  Great  Britain 
die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To 


many,  indeed,  this  may  appear  a na- 
tural evil;  but,  on  due  examination,, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own ; 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants? 
a natural  evil,  other  animals  would 
be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man ; but 
but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the 
case. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  man, 
notwithstanding  his  superior  reason, 
should  fall  so  tar  short  of  other  ani- 
mals in  the  management  of  his  young; 
but  our  surprise  will  soon  cease,  if 
we  consider  that  brutes,  guided  by 
instinct,  never  err  in  this  respect; 
while  man,  trusting  solely  to  art,  is 
seldom  right.  Were  a catalogue  of 
those  infants  who  perish  annually  by 
art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it 
would  astonish  most  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of 
their  children,  others  must  be  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  : these  will 
always  endeavour  to  recommend  them- 
selves by  the  appearance  of  extraor- 
dinary skill  and  address.  By  this 
means  such  a number  of  unnecessary 
and  destructive  articles  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  diet,  clothing,  &c. 
of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  so 
many  of  them  perish. 

Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous 
than  a mother  who  thinks  it  beneath 
her  to  take  care  of  her  own  child,  or 
who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If 
we  search  nature  throughout,  we  can- 
not find  a parallel  to  this.  Every 
other  animal  is  the  nurse  of  its  own 
offspring,  and  they  thrive  according- 
ly. Were  the  brutes  to  bring  up 
their  young  by  proxy,  they  would 
share  the  same  fate  with  those  of  the 
human  species. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impose 
it  as  a task  upon  every  mother  to 
suckle  her  own  child.  This,  whatever 
speculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in 
some  cases  impracticable,  and  would 
inevitably  prove  destructive  both  to 
the  mother  and  child.  Women  of 
delicate  constitutions,  subject  to  hys- 
teric fits  or  other  nervous  affections, 
make  very  bad  nurses:  and  these 
complaints  are  now  so  common,  that 
it  is  rare  to  find  a woman  of  fashion 
free  from  them ; such  women,  there- 
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fore,  supposing  them  willing,  are  often 
unable  to  suckle  their  own  children. 
Almost  every  mother  would  be  in 
a condition  to  give  suck,  did  man- 
kind live  agreeably  to  nature ; but 
whoever  considers  how  far  many 
mothers  deviate  from  her  dictates, 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  some 
of  them  unable  to  perform  that  ne- 
cessary office.  Mothers  who  do  not 
eat  a sufficient  quantity  of  solid  food, 
nor  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and 
exercise,  can  neither  have  wholesome 
juices  themselves,  nor  afford  proper 
nourishment  to  an  infant.  Hence  chil- 
dren who  are  suckled  by  delicate  wo- 
men, either  die  young,  or  continue 
weak  and  sickly  ail  their  lives. 

When  we  say  that  mothers  are  not 
always  in  a condition  to  suckle  their 
own  children,  we  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  discouraging  that  prac- 
tice. Every  mother  that  can,  ought 
certainly  to  perform  so  tender  and 
agreeable  an  office.  But  suppose  it 
to  be  out  of  her  power,  she  may, 
nevertheless,  be  of  great  service  to 
her  child.  The  business  of  nursing 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  giving 
suck.  To  a woman  who  abounds 
with  milk,  this  is  the  easiest  part  of 
it.  Numberless  other  offices  are  ne- 
cessary for  a child,  which  the  mother 
ought  at  least  to  see  done. 

Many  advantages  would  arise  to 
society,  as  well  as  to  individuals, 
from  mothers  suckling  their  own  chil- 
dren. A mother  who  abandons  the 
fruit  of  her  womb,  as  soon  as  it  is 
born,  to  the  sole  care  of  a hireling, 
hardly  deserves  that  name.  A child 
by  being  brought  up  under  the  mo- 
ther’s eye,  not  only  secures  her  affec- 
tion, but  may  reap  all  the  advantages 
of  a parent’s  care,  though  it  be  suck- 
led by  another.  How  can  a mother 
be  better  employed  than  in  superin- 
tending the  nursery  ? This  is  at  once 
the  most  delightful  and  important 
office ; yet  the  most  trivial  business 
or  insipid  amusements  are  often  pre- 
ferred to  it ! A strong  proof  both  of 
the  bad  taste  and  wrong  education  of 
modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that 
more  care  is  not  bestowed  in  teach- 
ing the  proper  management  of  chil- 


dren to  those  whom  nature  has  de- 
signed for  mothers.  This,  instea  i of 
being  made  the  principal,  is  se  dom 
considered  as  any  part  of  female  edu- 
cation. Is  it  any  wonder,  when  fe- 
males so  educated  come  to  be  mothers, 
that  they  should  be  quite  ignorant  of 
the  duties  belonging  to  that  character  ? 
However  strange  it  may  appear,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  many  mothers,  and 
those  of  fashion  too,  are  as  ignor  mt, 
when  they  have  brought  a child  into 
the  world,  of  what  is  to  be  done  for 
it,  as  the  infant  itself.  Indeed,  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  sex  are  generally 
reckoned  the  most  knowing  in  the 
business  of  nursing.  Hence  sensible 
people  become  the  dupes  of  ignorance 
and  superstition;  and  the  nursing  of 
children,  instead  of  being  conducted 
by  reason,  is  the  result  of  whim  and 
caprice. 

Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  his- 
torian, complains  greatly  of  the  de- 
generacy of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his 
time,  with  regard  to  the  care  of  their 
offspring.  He  says,  that  in  former 
times  the  greatest  women  in  Rome 
used  to  account  it  their  chief  glory 
to  keep  the  house  and  attend  their 
children ; but  that  now  the  young  in- 
fant was  committed  to  the  care  of 
some  poor  Grecian  wench,  or  other 
menial  servant. — We  are  afraid,  that 
wherever  luxury  and  effeminacy  pre- 
vail, there  will  be  too  much  ground 
for  this  complaint. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally 
spent  by  females  in  the  acquisition 
of  trifling  accomplishments  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their 
children;  how  to  dress  them  so  as  not 
to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their  mo- 
tions; how  to  feed  them  with  whole- 
some and  nourishing  food ; how  to 
exercise  their  tender  bodies,  so  as  best 
to  prbmote  their  growth  and  strength ; 
were  these  made  the  objects  of  female 
instruction,  mankind  would  derive  the 
greatest  advantages  from  it.  But  while 
the  education  of  females  implies  little 
more  than  what  relates  to  dress  and 
public  show,  we  have  nothing  to  ex- 
pect from  them  but  ignorance  even  in 
the  most  important  concerns. 

Did  mothers  reflect  on  their  own 
importance,  and  lay  it  to  heart,  they 
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would  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
informing  themselves  of  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  their  infant  off- 
spring. It  is  their  province,  not  only 
to  form  the  body,  but  also  to  give 
the  mind  its  most  early  bias.  They 
have  it  very  much  in  their  power  to 
make  men  healthy  or  valetudinary; 
useful  in  life,  or  the  pests  of  society. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  per- 
son concerned  in  the  management  of 
children ; the  father  has  an  equal  in- 
terest in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to 
assist  in  every  thing  that  respects  ei- 
ther the  improvement  of  the  body  or 
mind. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  men  should  be 
so  inattentive  to  this  matter.  Their 
negligence  is  one  reason  why  females 
know  so  little  about  it.  Women 
will  ever  be  desirous  to  excel  in  such 
accomplishments  as  recommend  them 
to  the  other  sex.  But  men  generally 
keep  at  such  a distance  from  even 
the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the 
affairs  of  the  nursery,  that  many  would 
reckon  it  an  affront,  were  they  sup- 
posed to  know  any  thing  of  them. — • 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  kennel  or 
the  stables : a gentleman  of  the  first 
rank  is  not  ashamed  to  give  directions 
concerning  the  management  of  his 
dogs  or  horses,  yet  would  blush  were 
he  surprised  in  performing  the  same 
office  for  a being  who  derived  its  ex- 
istence from  himself,  who  is  heir  of 
his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of 
his  country. 

Nor  have  physicians  themselves 
been  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  children : this  has  been 
generally  considered  as  the  sole  pro- 
vince of  old  women,  while  men  of 
the  first  character  in  physic  have  re- 
fused to  visit  infants  even  when  sick. 
Such  conduct  in  the  faculty  has  not  only 
caused  this  branch  of  medicine  to  be 
neglected,  but  has  also  encouraged 
the  other  sex  to  assume  an  absolute 
title  to  prescribe  for  children  in  the 
most  dangerous  diseases.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  a physician  is  seldom 
called  till  the  good  women  have  ex- 
hausted all  their  skill ; when  his  at- 
tendance can  only  serve  to  divide  the 
blame,  and  appease  the  disconsolate 
parents. 


Nurses  should  do  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  diseases ; but  when  a child 
is  taken  ill,  some  person  of  skill  ought 
immediately  to  be  consulted.  The 
diseases  of  children  are  generally  acute, 
and  the  least  delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  physicians  more  attentive  to 
the  diseases  of  infants,  they  would  not 
only  be  better  qualified  to  treat  them 
properly  when  sick,  but  likewise  to 
give  useful  directions  for  their  manage- 
ment when  well.  The  diseases  of 
children  are  by  no  means  so  difficult 
to  be  understood  as  many  imagine. 
It  is  true,  children  cannot  tell  their 
complaints;  but  the  causes  of  them 
may  be  pretty  certainly  discovered  by 
observing  the  symptoms  and  putting 
proper  questions  to  the  nurses.  Be- 
sides, the  diseases  of  infants  being  less 
complicated,  are  easier  cured  than 
those  of  adults. 

The  common  opinion,  that  the 
diseases  of  infants  are  hard  to  discover 
and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many 
physicians  from  paying  that  attention 
to  them  which  they  deserve.  I can, 
however,  from  experience  declare,  that 
this  opinion  is  without  foundation; 
and  that  the  diseases  of  infants  are 
neither  so  difficult  to  discover,  nor 
so  ill  to  cure,  as  those  of  adults. 

It  is  really  astonishing,  that  so  little 
attention  should  in  general  be  paid 
to  the  preservation  of  infants.  What 
labour  and  expence  are  daily  bestowed 
to  prop  an  old  tottering  carcase  for  a 
few  years,  while  thousands  of  those 
who  might  be  useful  in  life,  perish 
without  being  regarded!  Mankind 
are  too  apt  to  value  things  according 
to  their  present,  not  their  future,  use- 
fulness. Though  this  is  of  all  others 
the  most  erroneous  method  of  estima- 
tion, yet  upon  no  other  principle  is  it 
possible  to  account  for  the  general  in- 
difference with  respect  to*  the  death 
of  infants. 

OF  DISEASED  PARENTS. 

One  great  source  of  the  diseases  of 
children  is,  the  unhealthiness  of  pa- 
rents. It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
expect  a rich  crop  from  a barren  soil, 
as  that  strong  and  healthy  children 
should  be  born  of  parents  whose  con- 
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stitutions  have  been  worn  out  with 
intemperance  or  disease. 

An  ingenious  writer,  Rousseau,  ob- 
serves, that  on  the  constitution  of 
mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this, 
will  be  surprised,  on  a view  of  the 
female  world,  to  find  diseases  and  death 
so  frequent  among  children.  A delicate 
female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an 
utter  stranger  to  exercise  and  open  air, 
who  lives  on  tea  and  other  slops,  may 
bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it 
will  hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  first 
blast  of  disease  will  nip  the  tender 
plant  in  the  bud  ; or  should  it  strug- 
gle through  a few  years’  existence, 
its  feeble  frame,  shaken  with  convul- 
sions from  every  trivial  cause,  will 
be  unable  to  perform  the  common 
functions  of  life,  and  prove  a burden 
to  society. 

If  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers  we 
add  the  irregular  lives  of  fathers,  we 
shall  see  farther  cause  to  believe  that 
children  are  often  hurt  by  the  consti- 
tution of  their  parents.  A sickly 
frame  may  be  originally  induced  by 
hardships  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly 
by  the  latter.  It  is  impossible  that 
a course  of  vice  should  not  spoil  the 
best  constitution:  and,  did  the  evil 
terminate  here,  it  would  be  a just 
punishment  for  the  folly  of  the  suf- 
ferer; but  when  once  a disease  is 
contracted  and  riveted  in  the  habit, 
it  is  entailed  on  posterity.  What  a 
dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout,  the 
scurvy,  or  the  king’s  evil,  to  trans- 
mit to  our  offspring ! how  happy 
had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many  a 
great  estate,  had  he  been  born  a beg- 
gar, rather  than  to  inherit  his  father’s 
fortunes  at  the  expence  of  inheriting 
his  diseases ! 

A person  labouring  under  any  in- 
curable malady  ought  not  to  marry. 
He  thereby  not  only  shortens  his  own 
life,  but  transmits  misery  to  others; 
but  when  both  parties  are  deeply 
tainted  with  scrofula,  the  scurvy,  or 
the  like,  the  effects  must  be  still  worse. 
If  such  have  any  issue,  they  must  be 
miserable  indeed.  Want  of  attention 
to  these  things,  in  forming  connexions 
for  life,  has  rooted  out  more  families 
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than  plague,  famine,  or  the  sword; 
and  as  long  as  these  connexions  are 
formed  from  mercenary  views,  the  evi! 
will  be  continued. 

In  our  matrimonial  contracts,  it  is 
amazing  so  little  regard  is  had  to  the 
health  and  form  of  the  object.  Our 
sportsmen  know  that  the  generous 
courser  cannot  be  bred  out  of  the 
foundered  jade,  nor  the  sagacious  spa- 
niel out  of  the  snarling  cur.  This  is 
settled  upon  immutable  laws.  The 
man  who  marries  a woman  of  a sick- 
ly constitution,  and  descended  of  un- 
healthy parents,  whatever  his  views 
may  be,  cannot  be  said  to  act  a pru- 
dent part.  A diseased  woman  may 
prove  fertile ; should  this  be  the  case, 
the  family  must  become  an  infirmary ; 
what  prospect  of  happiness  the  father 
of  such  a family  has,  we  shall  leave 
any  one  to  judge.  The  Jews,  by 
their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cases,  for- 
bid to  have  any  manner  of  commerce 
with  the  diseased ; and  indeed  to  this 
all  wise  legislators  ought  to  have  a 
special  regard. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  born  of  diseased  parents, 
will  require  to  be  nursed  with  greater 
care  than  others.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  make  amends  for  the  defects 
of  constitution ; and  it  will  often  go 
a great  length.  A healthy  nurse, 
wholesome  air,  and  sufficient  exer- 
cise, will  do  wonders.  But  when 
these  are  neglected,  little  is  be  ex- 
pected from  any  other  quarter.  The 
defects  of  constitution  cannot  be  sup- 
plied by  medicine. 

Those  who  inherit  any  family  dis- 
ease ought  to  be  very  circumspect 
in  their  manner  of  living.  They 
should  consider  well  the  nature  of 
such  disease,  and  guard  against  it 
by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  certain, 
that  family  diseases  have  often,  by 
proper  care,  been  kept  off  for  one 
generation;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  by  persisting  in  the  same 
course,  such  diseases  might  at  length 
be  wholly  eradicated.  This  is  a sub- 
ject very  little  regarded,  though  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Family  con- 
stitutions are  as  capable  of  improve- 
ment as  family  estates ; and  the  liber- 
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tine  who  impairs  the  one  does  greater 
injury  to  his  posterity  than  the  pro- 
digal who  squanders  away  the  other. 

OF  THE  CLOTHING  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  so  sim- 
ple a matter,  that  it  is  surprising  how 
any  person  should  err  in  it  ; yet  many 
children  lose  their  lives,  and  others 
are  deformed,  by  inattention  to  this 
article. 

Nature  knows  no  use  of  clothes  to 
an  infant,  but  to  keep  it  warm.  All 
that  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  to 
wrap  it  in  a soft  loose  covering. — 
Were  a mother  left  to  the  dictates 
of  nature  alone,  she  would  certainly 
pursue  this  course.  But  the  business 
of  dressing  an  infant  has  long  been 
out  of  the  hands  of  mothers,  and  has 
at  last  become  a secret  which  none 
but  adepts  pretend  to  understand. 

From  the  most  early  ages  it  has 
been  thought  necessary,  that  a wo- 
man in  labour  should  have  some 
person  to  attend  her.  This  in  time 
became  a business;  and,  as  in  all 
others,  those-  who  were  employed  in 
it  strove  to  out-do  one  another  in 
the  different  branches  of  their  pro- 
fession. The  dressing  of  a child 
came  of  course  to  be  considered  as 
the  midwife’s  province,  who  no  doubt 
imagined,  that  the  more  dexterity  she 
could  shew  in  this  article,  the  more 
her  skill  would  be  admired.  Her 
attempts  were  seconded  by  the  vanity 
of  parents,  who,  too  often  desirous  of 
making  a shew  of  the  infant  as  soon 
as  it  was  born,  were  ambitious  to 
have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon 
it  as  possible.  Thus  it  came  to  be 
thought  as  necessary  for  a midwife 
to  excel  in  bracing  and  dressing  an 
infant,  as  for  a surgeon  to  be  expert 
in  applying  bandages  to  a broken 
limb;  and  the  poor  child,  as  soon  as 
it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many 
rollers  and  wrappers  applied  to  its 
body,  as  if  every  bone  had  been  frac- 
tured in  the  birth;  while  these  were 
often  so  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and 
wound  its  tender  frame,  but  even  to 
obstruct  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  other  organs  necessary  for 
life. 


In  most  parts  of  Britain  the  prac- 
tice of  rolling  children  with  so  many 
bandages  is  now,  in  some  measure, 
laid  aside;  but  it  would  still  be  a 
difficult  task  to  persuade  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  that  the  shape  of 
an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend 
on  the  care  of  the  midwife.  So  far, 
however,  are  all  her  endeavours  to 
mend  the  shape  from  being  success- 
ful, that  they  constantly  operate  the 
contrary  way,  and  mankind  become 
deformed  in  proportion  to  the  means 
used  to  prevent  it.  How  little  de- 
formity of  body  is  to  be  found 
among  uncivilized  nations  ? So  little 
indeed,  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed 
they  put  all  their  deformed  children 
to  death.  The  truth  is,  they  hardly 
know  such  a thing  as  a deformed 
child.  Neither  should  we,  if  we  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Savage  nations 
never  think  of  manacling  their  chil- 
dren. They  allow  them  the  full  use 
of  every  organ,  carry  them  abroad  in 
the  open  air,  wash  their  bodies  daily 
in  cold  water,  &c.  By  this  manage- 
ment, their  children  become  so  strong 
and  hardy,  that  by  the  time  our  puny 
infants  get  out  of  the  nurse’s  arms, 
theirs  are  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is 
necessary  to  procure  a fine  shape. — 
Though  many  of  them  are  extremely 
delicate  when  they  come  into  the 
world,  yet  we  never  find  them  grow 
crooked  for  want  of  swaddling-bands. 
Is  Nature  less  generous  to  the  human 
kind  ? No : but  we  take  the  business 
out  of  Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other 
animals,  but  the  very  feelings  of  in- 
fants tell  us,,  they  ought  to  be  kept 
easy  and  free  from  all  pressure.  They 
cannot  indeed  tell  their  complaints ; 
but  they  can  shew  signs  of  pain;  and 
this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying 
when  hurt  by  their  clothes.  No 
sooner  are  they  freed  from  their  brac- 
ings, than  they  seem  pleased  and 
happy;  yet,  strange  infatuation!  the 
moment  they  hold  their  peace,  they 
are  again  committed  to  their  chains. 

If  we  consider  the  body  of  an  in- 
fant as  a bundle  of  soft  pipes,  reple- 
nished with  fluids  in  continual  mo- 
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tion,  the  danger  of  pressure  will  ap- 
pear in  the  strongest  light.  Nature, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  growth 
of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies 
soft  and  flexible;  and  lest  they  should 
receive  any  injury  from  pressure  in 
the  womb,  has  surrounded  the  foetus 
every  where  with  fluids.  This  shews 
the  care  which  Nature  takes  to  pre- 
vent all  unequal  pressure  on  the  bodies 
of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  against 
every  thing  that  might  in  the  least 
cramp  or  confine  their  motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are 
so  soft  and  cartilaginous,  that  they 
readily  yield  to  the  slightest  pressure, 
and  assume  a bad  shape,  which  can 
never  after  be  remedied.  Hence  it 
is,  that  so  many  people  appear  with 
high  shoulders,  crooked  spines,  and 
flat  breasts,  who  were  as  well  pro- 
portioned at  their  births  as  others,  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  sqeezed  out 
of  shape  by  the  application  of  stays 
and  bandages. 

Pressure,  by  obstructing  the  circu- 
lation, likewise  prevents  the  equal 
distribution  of  nourishment  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which 
means  the  growth  becomes  unequal. 
One  part  grows  too  large,  while  an- 
other remains  too  small ; and  thus  in 
time  the  whole  frame  becomes  dis- 
proportioned  and  mishapen.  To  this 
we  must  add,  that  when  a child  is 
cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally 
shrinks  from  the  part  that  is  hurt ; 
and  by  putting  its  body  into  unna- 
tural postures,  it  becomes  deformed  by 
habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed 
proceed  from  weakness  or  disease; 
but  in  general  it  is  the  effect  of  im- 
proper clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  least, 
of  the  deformity  among  mankind 
must  be  imputed  to  this  cause.  A 
deformed  body  is  not  only  disagree- 
able to  the  eye,  but  by  a bad  figure 
both  the  animal  and  vital  functions 
must  be  impeded,  and  of  course  health 
impaired.  Hence  few  people  remark- 
ably mishapen  are  strong  and  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence 
at  the  birth,  as  the  circulation  of  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  through  the 
lungs,  respiration,  the  peristaltic  mo- 
tion, &c.  afford  another  strong  argu- 


ment for  keeping  the  body  of  an  in- 
fant free  from  all  pressure.  These 
organs,  not  having  been  accustomed 
to  move,  are  easily  stopped;  but  when 
this  happens,  death  must  ensue. — 
Hardly  any  method  could  be  devised 
more  effectually  to  stop  these  motions, 
than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  with 
rollers  and  bandages.  Were  these  to 
be  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
body  of  an  adult  for  an  equal  length 
of  time,  they  would  hardly  fail  to 
hurt  the  digestion  and  make  him  sick. 
How  much  more  hurtful  they  must 
prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  infants, 
we  shall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  considers  these  things  will 
not  be  surprised  that  so  many  chil- 
dren die  of  convulsions  soon  after  the 
birth.  These  fits  are  generally  attri- 
buted to  some  inward  cause ; but  in 
fact  they  oftener  proceed  from  our 
own  imprudent  conduct.  I have 
known  a child  seized  with  convul- 
sion-fits soon  after  the  midwife  had 
done  swaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking 
off  the  rollers  and  bandages,  was  im- 
mediately relieved,  and  never  had  the 
disease  afterwards.  Numerous  exam- 
ples of  this  might  be  given  were  they 
necessary. 

It  would  be  safer  to  fasten  the 
clothes  of  an  infant  with  strings  than 
pins,  as  these  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  skins,  and  occasion  dis- 
orders. Pins  have  been  found  stick- 
ing above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a child,  after  it  had  died  of  con- 
vulsion-fits, which  in  all  probability 
proceeded  from  that  cause. 

Children  are  hurt  not  only  by  the 
tightness  of  their  clothes,  but  also  by 
the  quantity.  Every  child  has  some 
degree  of  fever  after  the  birth ; and 
if  it  be  loaded  with  too  many  clothes, 
the  fever  must  be  increased.  But  this 
is  not  all ; the  child  is  generally  laid 
in  bed  with  the  mother,  who  is 
often  likewise  feverish ; to  which  we 
may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, the  wines,  and  other  heating 
things,  too  frequently  given  to  chil- 
dren immediately  after  the  birth. — 
When  all  these  are  combined,  which 
does  not  seldom  happen,  they  must 
increase  the  fever  to  such  a degree  as 
will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 
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The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too 
hot  will  further  appear,  if  we  con- 
sider that,  after  they  have  been  for 
some  time  in  the  situation  mentioned 
above,  they  are  often  sent  into  the 
country  to  be  nursed  in  a cold  house. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  such  a 
transition,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  con- 
tracts some  other  fatal  disease  ? When 
an  infant  is  kept  too  hot,  its  lungs,  not 
being  sufficiently  expanded,  are  apt 
to  remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life; 
hence  proceed  coughs,  consumptions, 
and  other  diseases  of  the  breast. 

It  would  answer  little  purpose  to 
specify  the  particular  species  of  dress 
proper  for  an  infant;  these  will  al- 
ways vary  in  different  countries,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  and  the  humour 
of  parents.  The  great  rule  to  be  ob- 
served is,— That  a child  have  no  more 
clothes  than  are  necessary  to  keep  it 
warm,  and  that  they  be  quite  easy 
for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants. 
A volume  would  not  suffice  to  point 
out  all  the  bad  effects  of  this  ridiculous 
piece  of  dress  both  on  children  and 
adults.  The  madness  in  favour  of 
stays  seems,  however,  to  be  somewhat 
abated;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
world  will,  in  time,  become  wise 
enough  to  know  that  the  human  shape 
does  not  solely  depend  upon  whale- 
bone and  bent  leather. 

I shall  only  add,  with  respect  to  the 
clothes  of  children,  that  they  ought 
to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  Chil- 
dren perspire  more  than  adults;  and 
if  their  clothes  be  not  frequently 
changed,  they  become  very  hurtful. 
Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret 
the  tender  skins  of  infants,  but  like- 
wise occasion  ill  smells,  and  what  is 
worse,  tend  to  produce  vermin  and 
cutaneous  diseases. 

Cleanliness  is  not  only  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  but  tends  greatly  to  preserve 
the  health  of  children.  It  promotes 
the  perspiration,  and  by  that  means 
frees  the  body  from  superfluous  hu- 
mours, which,  if  retained,  could  not 
fail  to  occasion  diseases.  No  mother 
or  nurse  can  have  any  excuse  for  al- 
lowing a child  to  be  dirty.  Poverty 
may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarse 


clothes ; but  if  she  does  not  keep  them 
clean  it  must  be  her  own  fault. 

OF  THE  FOOD  OF  CHILDREN. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food 
proper  for  an  infant,  but  actually  pre- 
pares it.  This,  however,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  some,  Who  think 
themselves  wiser  than  nature,  from 
attempting  to  bring  up  their  children 
without  her  provision.  Nothing  can 
shew  the  disposition  which  mankind 
have  to  depart  from  nature  more  than 
their  endeavouring  to  bring  up  chil- 
dren without  the  breast.  The  mo- 
ther’s milk,  or  that  of  a healthy  nurse, 
is  unquestionably  the  best  food  for 
an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  nature 
can  afford  a proper  substitute  for  it. 
Children  may  seem  to  thrive  for  a 
few  months  without  the  breast,  but 
when  teething,  the  small-pox,  and 
other  diseases  incident  to  childhood, 
come  on,  they  generally  perish. 

A child,  soon  after  the  birth,  shews 
an  inclination  to  suck;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  gra- 
tified. It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk 
does  not  always  come  immediately 
after  the  birth,  but  this  is  the  way  to 
bring  it ; besides,  the  first  milk  that 
the  child  can  squeeze  out  of  the  breast 
answers  the  purpose  of  cleansing  bet- 
ter than  all  the  drugs  in  the  apothe- 
cary’s shop,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vents inflammations  of  the  breasts, 
fevers,  and  other  diseases  incident  to 
mothers. 

It  is  strange  how  people  came  to 
think  that  the  first  thing  given  to 
a child  should  be  drugs.  This  is 
beginning  with  medicine  betimes,  and 
no  wonder  if  they  generally  end  with 
it.  It  sometimes  happens,  indeed, 
that  a child  does  not  discharge  the 
meconium  so  soon  as  could  be  wished ; 
this  has  induced  physicians,  in  such 
cases,  to  give  something  of  an  open- 
ing nature  to  cleanse  the  first  passages. 
Midwives  have  improved  upon  this 
hint,  and  never  fail  to  give  syrups, 
oils,  &c.  whether  they  be  necessary 
or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with 
such  indigestible  stuff  as  soon  as  it  is 
born  can  hardly  fail  to  make  it  sick. 
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and  is  more  likely  to  occasion  diseases 
than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are 
seldom  long  after  the  birth  without 
having  passage  both  by  stool  and 
urine ; though  these  evacuations  may 
be  wanting  for  some  time  without  any 
danger.  But  if  children  must  have 
something  before  they  be  allowed  the 
breast,  let  it  be  a little  thm  water 
pap,  to  which  may  be  added  an  equal 
quantity  of  new  milk ; or  rather  wa- 
ter alone,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
raw  sugar.  If  this  be  given  without 
any  wines  or  spiceries,  it  will  neither 
heat  the  blood,  load  the  stomach,  nor 
occasion  gripes. 

Upon  the  first  sight  of  an  infant, 
almost  every  person  is  struck  with  the 
idea  of  its  being  weak,  feeble,  and 
wanting  support.  This  naturally  sug- 
gests the  need  of  cordial.  Accord- 
ingly wines  are  universally  mixed 
with  the  first  food  of  children.  No- 
thing can  be  more  fallacious  than  this 
way  of  reasoning,  or  more  hurtful  to 
infants  than  the  conduct  founded  upon 
it.  Children  require  very  little  food 
for  some  time  after  the  birth,  and 
what  they  receive  should  be  thin, 
weak,  light,  and  of  a cooling  quality. 
A very  small  quantity  of  wine  is  suf- 
ficient to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood 
of  an  infant ; but  every  person  con- 
versant in  these  matters  must  know, 
that  most  of  the  diseases  of  infants 
proceed  from  the  heat  of  their  hu- 
mours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurse  has  enough 
of  milk,  • the  child  will  need  little  or 
no  other  food  before  the  third  or  fourth 
month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to 
give  it,  once  or  twice  a day,  a little 
of  some  food  that  is  easy  of  digestion, 
as  water- pap,  milk  pottage,  weak  broth 
with  bread  in  it,  and  such  like.  This 
will  ease  the  mother,  will  accustom  the 
child  by  degrees  to  take  food,  and 
will  render  the  weaning  both  less  dif- 
ficult and  less  dangerous.  All  great 
and  sudden  transitions  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed in  fiursi  ng.  For  this  purpose,  the 
food  of  children  ought  not  only  to  be 
simple,  but  to  resemble,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  properties  of  milk.  In- 
deed milk  itself  should  make  a prin- 
cipal part  of  their  food,  not  only  be- 
fore they  are  weaned,  but  for  some 
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time  after.  Next  to  milk,  we  would 
recommend  good  light  bread.  Bread 
may  be  given  to  a child  as  soon  as  it 
shews  an  inclination  to  chew ; and  it 
may  at  all  times  be  allowed  as  much 
bread  as  it  will  eat.  The  very  chew- 
ing of  the  bread  will  promote  the 
cutting  of  the  teeth  and  the  discharge 
of  saliva,  while,  by  mixing  with  the 
nurse’s  milk  in  the  stomach,  it  will 
afford  an  excellent  nourishment. — 
Children  discover  an  early  inclination 
to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their 
hands.  Parents  observe  the  inclina- 
tion, but  generally  mistake  the  object. 
Instead  of  giving  the  child  something 
which  may  at  once  exercise  its  gums 
and  afford  it  nourishment,  they  com- 
monly put  into  its  hands  a piece  of 
hard  metal  or  impenetrable  coral.  A 
crust  of  bread  is  the  best  gum-stick. 
It  not  only  answers  the  purpose  better 
than  any  thing  else,  but  has  the  ad- 
ditional properties  of  nourishing  the 
child  and  carrying  the  saliva  down 
to  the  stomach,  which  is  too  valuable 
a liquor  to  be  lost. 

Bread,  besides  being  used  dry,  may 
be  many  ways  prepared  into  food  for 
children.  One  of  the  best  methods 
is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pour- 
ing the  water  off,  and  mixing  with 
the  bread  a proper  quantity  of  new 
milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more 
wholesome  and  nourishing  this  way 
than  boiled,  and  is  less  apt  to  occa- 
sion costiveness.  For  a child  farther 
advanced,  bread  may  be  mixed  in 
veal  or  chicken  broth,  made  into 
puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a 
proper  food  for  children  at  all  times, 
provided  it  be  plain,  made  of  whole- 
some grain,  and  well  fermented ; but 
when  enriched  with  fruits,  sugars,  or 
such  things,  it  becomes  very  un- 
wholesome. 

It  is  soon  enough  to  allow  children 
animal  food  when  they  have  got 
teeth  to  eat  it.  They  should  never 
taste  it  till  after  they  are  weaned, 
and  even  then  they  ought  to  use  it 
sparingly.  Indeed,  when  children 
live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is 
apt  to  sour  on  their  stomachs;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  too  much  flesh 
heats  the  body,  and  occasions  fevers 
and  other  inflammatory  diseases. — 
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This  plainly  points  out  a due  mix- 
ture of  animal  and  vegetable  food 
as  most  proper  for  children. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to 
infants  than  the  common  method  of 
sweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought 
to  do,  which  makes  them  grow  fat 
and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  certain,  if 
the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain, 
that  they  would  never  take  more  than 
enough.  Their  excesses  are  entirely 
owing  to  nurses.  If  a child  be  gorged 
with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed 
to  take  it  by  making  it  sweet  and 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  such  a child  should  in  time 
be  induced  to  crave  more  food  than  it 
ought  to  have  ? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little 
as  well  as  too  much  food.  After  a 
child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be  fed 
four  or  five  times  a day,  but  should 
never  be  accustomed  to  eat  in  the 
night;  neither  should  it  have  too 
much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  best 
with  singll  quantities  of  food  frequent- 
ly given.  This  neither  overloads  the 
stomach  nor  hurts  the  digestion,  and 
is  certainly  most  agreeable  to  na- 
ture. 

Writers  on  nursing  have  inveighed 
with  such  vehemence  against  giving 
children  too  much  food,  that  many 
parents,  by  endeavouring  to  shun  that 
error,  have  run  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme and  ruined  the  constitutions  of 
their  children.  But  the  error  of 
pinching  children  in  their  food  is 
more  hurtful  than  the  other  extreme. 
Nature  has  many  ways  of  relieving 
herself  when  overcharged ; but  a child 
who  is  pinched  with  hunger  will 
never  become  a strong  or  healthy 
man.  That  errors  are  frequently 
committed  on  both  sides,  we  are 
ready  to  acknowledge;  but  where 
one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity 
of  its  food,  ten  suffer  from  the  qua- 
lity. This  is  the  principal  evil,  and 
claims  our  strictest  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the 
food  which  they  themselves  love, 
cannot  be  bad  for  their  children ; 
but  this  notion  is  very  absurd.  In 
the  more  advanced  periods  of  life, 
we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for 


food,  which,  when  children,  we  could 
not  endure.  Besides,  there  are  many 
things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  stomach  of  a grown 
person,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  a 
child ; as  high-seasoned,  salted,  and 
smoke-dried  provisions,  &c.  It  would 
also  be  improper  to  feed  children  with 
fat  meat,  strong  broths,  rich  soups, 
or  the  like. 

All  strong  liquors  are  hurtful  to 
children.  Some  parents  teach  their 
children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other  fer- 
mented liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such 
a practice  cannot  fail  to  do  mischief. 
These  children  seldom  escape  the 
violence  of  the  small-pox,  measles, 
hooping  cough,  or  some  inflamma- 
tory disorder.  Milk,  water,  butter- 
milk, or  whey,  are  the  most  proper 
for  children  to  drink.  If  they  have 
any  thing  stronger,  it  may  be  fine 
small  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed 
with  water.  The  stomachs  of  chil- 
dren can  digest  well  enough  without 
the  assistance  of  warm  stimulants ; 
being  naturally  hot,  they  are  easily 
hurt  by  every  thing  of  a heating 
quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to 
children  than  unripe  fruits.  They 
weaken  the  powers  of  digestion,  and 
sour  and  relax  the  stomach,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  a proper  nest  for 
insects.  Children,  indeed,  shew  a 
great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am 
apt  to  believe,  that  if  good  ripe  fruit 
were  allowed  them  in  proper  quantity 
it  would  have  no  bad  effects.  We  ne- 
ver find  a natural  inclination  wrong, 
if  properly  regulated.  Fruits  are  ge- 
nerally of  a cooling  nature,  and  cor- 
rect the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours. This  is  what  most  children 
require;  only  care  should  be  taken 
lest  they  exceed.  Indeed  the  best 
way  to  prevent  children  from  going 
to  excess  in  the  use  of  fruit,  or  eating 
that  which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them 
a proper  quantity  of  what  is  good. 
Children  are  often  sickly  in  the  fruit 
season,  which  may  be  thus  accounted 
for: — two-thirds  of  the  fruit  which 
comes  to  market  in  this  country  is 
really  unripe;  and  children  not  be- 
ing in  a condition  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, eat  whatever  they  can  lay  their 
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hands  upon,  which  often  proves  little 
better  than  a poison  to  their  tender 
bowels. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  viscid 
juice  should  be  sparingly  given  to 
children.  They  fill  the  body  with 
gross  humours,  and  tend  to  produce 
eruptive  diseases.  This  caution  is  pe- 
culiarly necessary  for  the  poor : glad 
to  obtain  at  a small  price  what  will 
fill  the  bellies  of  their  children,  they 
stuff  them  two  or  three  times  a day 
with  crude  vegetables.  Children  had 
better  eat  a smaller  quantity  of  food 
which  yields  a wholesome  nourish- 
ment, than  be  crammed  with  what 
their  digestive  powers  are  unable  pro- 
perly to  assimilate. 

Butter  ought  likewise  to  be  spar- 
ingly given  to  children;  it  both  re- 
laxes the  stomach  and  produces  gross 
humours  : indeed  most  things  that  are 
fat  or  oily  have  this  effect.  Butter 
when  salted  becomes  still  more  hurt- 
ful. Instead  of  butter,  so  liberally 
given  to  children  in  most  parts  of 
Britain,  we  would  recommend  honey. 
Honey  is  not  only  wholesome,  but 
cooling,  cleansing,  and  tends  to  sweet- 
en the  humours.  Children  who  eat 
honey  are  seldom  troubled  with  worms: 
they  are  also  less  subject  to  cutaneous 
diseases,  such  as  the  itch,  scabbed 
head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that 
the  diet  of  children  ought  to  be  alto- 
gether moist.  When  children  live 
entirely  upon  slops,  it  relaxes  their  so- 
lids, renders  them  weak,  and  disposes 
them  to  the  rickets,  the  scrofula,  and 
other  glandular  disorders.  Relaxation 
is  one  of  the  most  general  causes  of 
the  diseases  of  chidren.  Every  thing 
therefore  which  tends  to  unbrace  their 
solids  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

We  would  not  be  understood  by 
these  observations  as  confining  chil- 
dren to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied, 
provided  always  that  sufficient  regard 
be  had  to  simplicity. 

OF  THE  EXERCISE  OF  CHILDREN. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to 
render  the  life  of  man  short  and  mi- 
serable, none  has  a greater  influence 


than  the  want  of  proper  exercise : — 
healthy  parents,  wholesome  food,  and 
proper  clothing,  will  avail  little  where 
exercise  is  neglected.  Sufficient  ex- 
ercise will  make  up  for  several  defects 
in  nursing ; but  nothing  can  supply 
the  want  of  it.  It  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  health,  the  growth,  and 
the  strength  of  children. 

The  desire  of  exercise  is  coeval 
with  life  itself.  Were  this  principle 
attended  to,  many  diseases  might  be 
prevented ; but  while  indolence  and 
sedentary  employments  prevent  two- 
thirds  mankind  from  either  taking 
sufficient  exercise  themselves,  or  giv- 
ing it  to  their  children,  what  have 
we  to  expect  but  diseases  and  defor- 
mity among  their  offspring  ? The 
rickets,  so  destructive  to  children,  ne- 
ver appeared  in  Britain  till  manufac- 
tures began  to  flourish,  and  people, 
attracted  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the 
country  to  follow  sedentary  employ- 
ments in  great  towns.  It  is  amongst 
these  people  that  this  disease  chiefly 
prevails,  and  not  only  deforms  but 
kills  many  of  their  offspring. 

The  conduct  of  other  young  ani- 
mals shews  the  propriety  of  giving 
exercise  to  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  use  of  its  organs  of 
motion  as  soon  as  it  can,  and  many 
of  them,  even  when  under  no  neces- 
sity of  moving  in  quest  of  food,  can- 
not be -restrained  without  force.  This 
is  evidently  the  case  with  the  calf, 
the  lamb,  and  most  other  young  ani- 
mals. If  these  creatures  were  not  per- 
mitted to  frisk  about  and  take  exer- 
cise, they  would  soon  die  or  become 
diseased.  The  same  inclination  ap- 
pears very  early  in  the  human  species; 
but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take  ex- 
ercise themselves,  it  is  the  business 
of  their  parents  and  nurses  to  assist 
them. 

Children  may  be  exercised  various 
ways.  The  best  method,  while  they 
are  light,  is  to  carry  them  about  in 
the  nurse’s  arms.  This  gives  the  nurse 
an  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  child, 
and  of  pointing  out  every  thing  that 
may  please  and  delight  its  fancy. 
Besides,  it  is  much  safer  than  swing- 
ing an  infant  in  a machine,  or  leaving 
it  to  the  care  of  such  as  are  not  fit  to 
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take  care  of  themselves.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  set  one 
child  to  take  care  of  another  ; this 
conduct  has  proved  fatal  to  many  in- 
fants, and  has  rendered  others  misera- 
ble for  life. 

The  nurse  ought  to  be  careful  to 
keep  the  child  in  a proper  position, 
as  deformity  is  often  the  consequence 
of  inattention  to  this  circumstance. 
Its  situation  ought  also  to  be  fre- 
quently changed.  We  have  known 
a child’s  legs  bent  all  on  one  side,  by 
the  nurse  carrying  it  constantly  on 
one  arm. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the 
safest  and  best  method  of  leading 
them  about  is  by  the  hands.  The 
common  way,  of  swinging  them  in 
leading  strings,  fixed  to  their  backs, 
has  several  bad  consequences.  It 
makes  them  throw  their  bodies  for- 
ward, and  press  with  their  whole 
weight  upon  the  stomach  and  breast; 
by  this  means  the  breathing  is  ob- 
structed, the  breasts  flattened,  and  the 
bowels  compressed;  which  must  hurt 
the  digestion,  and  occasion  consump- 
tions of  the  lungs  and  other  diseases. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if 
children  are  set  upon  their  feet  too 
soon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
very  reverse  of  this  is  true.  Every 
member  acquires  strength  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  exercised.  The  limbs 
of  children  are  weak  indeed,  but  their 
bodies  are  proportionally  light;  and 
had  they  skill  to  direct  themselves, 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  support 
their  own  weight.  Who  ever  heard 
of  any  other  animal  that  became 
crooked  by  using  its  legs  too  soon  ? 
Indeed,  if  a child  is  not  permitted 
to  make  any  use  of  its  own  legs  till 
a considerable  time  after  the  birth, 
and  be  then  set  upon  them  with  its 
whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be 
some  danger:  but  this  proceeds  en- 
tirely from  the  child’s  not  having  been 
accustomed  to  use  its  legs  from  the 
beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  sort  think 
they  are  great  gainers  by  making  their 
children  lie  or  sit  while  they  them- 
selves work.  In  this  they  are  greatly 
mistaken.  By  neglecting  to  give  their 


children  exercise,  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  them  a long  time  before  they 
can  do  any  thing  for  themselves,  and 
to  spend  more  on  medicine  than  would 
have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is 
the  most  useful  business  in  which 
even  the  poor  can  be  employed  : but, 
alas  l it  is  not  always  in  their  power. 
Poverty  often  obliges  them  to  neglect 
their  offspring  in  order  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life.  When  this  is  the 
case,  it  becomes  the  interest  as  well 
as  the  duty  of  the  public  to  assist 
them.  Ten  thousand  times  more  be- 
nefit would  accrue  to  the  state,  by 
enabling  the  poor  to  bring  up  their 
own  children,  than  from  all  the  hos- 
pitals that  ever  can  be  erected  for  that 
purpose. 

Whoever  considers  the  structure  of 
the  human  body  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  exercise 
for  the  health  of  children.  The  body 
is  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of 
tubes,  whose  fluids  cannot  be  pushed 
on  without  the  action  and  pressure 
of  the  muscles.  But  if  the  fluids  re- 
main inactive,  obstructions  must  hap- 
pen, and  the  humours  will  of  course 
be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to  oc- 
casion diseases.  Nature  has  furnished 
both  the  vessels  which  carry  the  blood 
and  lymph  with  numerous  valves, 
in  order  that  the  action  of  every 
muscle  might  push  forward  their  con- 
tents; but  without  action,  this  ad- 
mirable contrivance  can  have  no  ef- 
fect. This  part  of  the  animal  econo- 
my proves  to  a demonstration  the 
necessity  of  exercise  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health. 

Arguments  to  shew  the  importance 
of  exercise  might  be  drawn  from 
every  part  of  the  animal  economy: 
without  exercise,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  cannot  be  properly  car- 
ried on,  nor  the  different  secretions 
duly  performed ; without  exercise, 
the  fluids  cannot  be  properly  pre- 
pared, nor  the  solids  rendered  strong 
or  firm.  The  action  of  the  heart, 
the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the 
vital  functions,  are  greatly  assisted  by 
exercise.  But  to  point  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced, would  lead  us  further  into  the 
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economy  of  the  human  body,  than 
most  of  those  for  whom  this  treatise 
is  intended  would  be  able  to  follow. 
We  shall  therefore  only  add,  that 
when  exercise  is  neglected,  none  of 
the  animal  functions  can  be  duly 
performed ; and  when  that  is  the 
case,  the  whole  constitution  must  go 
to  wreck. 

A good  constitution  ought  certainly 
to  be  our  first  object  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children.  It  lays  a founda- 
tion for  their  being  useful  and  happy 
in  life ; and  whoever  neglects  it,  not 
only  fails  in  his  duty  to  his  offspring, 

- but  to  society. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents, 
by  which  they  hurt  the  constitutions 
of  their  children,  is  the  sending  them 
too  young  to  school.  This  is  often 
done  solely  to  prevent  trouble.  When 
the  child  is  at  school,  he  needs  no 
keeper.  Thus  the  schoolmaster  is 
made  the  nurse;  and  the  poor  child 
is  fixed  to  a seat  seven  or  eight  hours 
a day,  which  time  ought  to  be  spent 
in  exercise  and  diversions.  Sitting 
so  long  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
worst  effects  upon  the  body;  nor  is 
the  mind  less  injured.  Early  appli- 
cation weakens  the  faculties,  and  often 
fixes  in  the  mind  an  aversion  to  books, 
which  continues  for  life. 

But  suppose  this  were  the  way  to 
make  children  scholars,  it  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  expence 
of  their  constitutions.  Our  ancestors, 
who  seldom  went  to  school  very 
young,  were  not  less  learned  than 
we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  edu- 
cation will  be  quite  marred,  unless 
he  be  carried  to  school  in  his  nurse’s 
arms.  No  wonder  if  such  hot-bed 
plants  seldom  become  either  scholars 
or  men ! 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  pa- 
rents to  instruct  their  children,  at 
least  till  they  are  of  an  age  proper 
to  take  some  care  of  themselves. — 
This  would  tend  much  to  confirm 
the  ties  of  parental  tenderness  and 
'filial  affection,  of  the  want  of  which 
there  are  at  present  so  many  deplora- 
ble instances.  Though  few  fathers 
have  time  to  instruct  their  children, 
yet  most  mothers  have;  and  surely 
they  cannot  be  better  employed. 

VOL.  II. 


Not  only  the  confinement  of  chil- 
dren in  public  schools,  but  their  num- 
ber, often  proves  hurtful.  Children 
are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in 
crowds  within  doors;  their  breathing 
not  only  renders  the  place  un whole, 
some,  but  if  any  of  them  happen  to 
be  diseased,  the  rest  catch  the  infec- 
tion. A single  child  has  been  often 
known  to  communicate  the  bloody 
flux,  the  hooping  cough,  the  itch,  or 
other  diseases,  to  almost  every  indivi- 
dual in  a numerous  school. 

But  if  fashion  must  prevail,  and  in- 
fants aq?  to  be  sent  to  school,  we 
would  recommend  it  to  teachers,  as 
they  value  the  interest  of  society,  not 
to  confine  them  too  long  at  a time, 
but  to  allow  them  to  run  about  and 
play  at  such  active  diversions  as  may 
promote  their  growth,  and  strengthen 
their  constitutions.  Were  boys,  in- 
stead of  being  whipped  for  stealing 
an  hour  to  run,  ride,  swim,  or  the 
like,  encouraged  to  employ  a part  of 
their  time  in  these  manly  and  useful 
exercises,  it  would  have  many  excel- 
lent effects. 

It  would  be  of  great  service  to  boys, 
if,  at  a proper  age,  they  were  taught 
the  military  exercise.  This  would  in- 
crease their  strength,  inspire  them 
with  courage,  and,  when  their  country 
called  for  their  assistance,  would  ena- 
ble them  to  act  in  her  defence,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  undergo  a tedi- 
ous and  troublesome  course  of  instruc- 
tions, at  a time  when  they  are  less 
fit  to  learn  new  motions,  gestures,  &c„ 

An  effeminate  education  will  infal- 
libly spoil  the  best  natural  constitu- 
tion ; and  if  boys  are  brought  up  in 
a more  delicate  manner  than  even 
girls  ought  to  be,  they  will  never  be 
men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of 
girls  less  hurtful  to  the  constitution 
than  that  of  boys.  Miss  is  set  down 
to  her  frame  before  she  can  put  on  her 
clothes,  and  is  taught  to  believe,  that 
to  excel  at  the  needle  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  entitle  her  to  general 
esteem.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  in- 
sist upon  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  obliging  girls  to  sit  too  much. — 
They  are  pretty  well  known,  and  are 
too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of  life. 
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But  supposing  this  critical  period  to 
be  got  over,  greater  dangers  still  await 
them  when  they  come  to  be  mothers. 
Women  who  have  been  early  accus- 
tomed to  a sedentary  life,  generally 
run  great  hazard  in  child-bed ; while 
those  who  have  been  used  to  romp 
about,  and  take  sufficient  exercise,  are 
seldom  in  any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who 
can  at  the  same  time  boast  of  early 
performances  by  the  needle,  and  a 
good  constitution.  Close  and  early 
confinement  generally  occasions  indi- 
gestions, head -aches,  pale  complexions, 
pain  of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite, 
coughs,  consumptions  of  the  lungs, 
and  deformity  of  body.  The  last  of 
these  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  awkward  postures  in 
which  girls  sit  at  many  kinds  of  nee- 
dle work,  and  the  delicate  flexible 
state  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  life. 

Would  mothers,  instead  of  having 
their  daughters  instructed  in  many 
trifling  accomplishments,  employ  them 
in  plain  work  and  housewifery,  and 
allow  them  sufficient  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  they  would  both  make  them 
more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  use- 
ful members  of  society.  I am  no 
enemy  to  genteel  accomplishments, 
but  would  have  them  only  considered 
as  secondary,  and  always  disregarded 
when  they  impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great 
advantage  for  children  to  be  early 
taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This 
opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided 
they  were  employed  so  as  not  to  hurt 
their  health  or  growth;  but  when 
these  suffer,  society,  instead  of  being 
benefited,  is  a real  loser  by  their  la- 
bour. There  are  few  employments, 
except  sedentary  ones,  by  which  chil- 
dren can  earn  a livelihood;  and  if 
they  be  set  to  these  too  soon,  it 
ruins  their  constitutions.  Thus,  by 
gaining  a few  years  from  childhood, 
we  generally  lose  twice  as  many  in  the 
latter  period  of  life,  and  even  ren- 
der the  person  less  useful  while  he  does 
live. 

In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  this  observation,  we  need  only 
look  into  the  great  manufacturing 


towns,  where  we  shall  find  a puny 
degenerate  race  of  people,  weak  and 
sickly  all  their  lives,  seldom  exceed- 
ing the  middle  period  of  life ; or  if 
they  do,  being  unfit  for  business, 
they  become  a burden  to  society.— 
Thus  arts  and  manufactures,  though 
they  may  increase  the  riches  of  a 
country,  are  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Good 
policy  would  therefore  require,  that 
such  people  as  labour  during  life, 
should  not  be  set  too  early  to  work. 
Every  person  conversant  in  the  breed 
of  horses,  or  other  working  animals, 
knows  that  if  they  be  set  to  hard 
labour  too  soon,  they  never  will  turn 
out  to  advantage.  This  is  equally 
true  with  respect  to  the  human  spe- 
cies. 

There  are  nevertheless  various  ways 
of  employing  young  people,  without 
hurting  their  health.  The  easier  parts 
of  gardening,  husbandry,  or  any  bu- 
siness carried  on  without  doors,  are 
most  proper.  These  are  employments 
which  most  young  people  are  fond 
of,  and  some  parts  of  them  may  al- 
ways be  adapted  to  their  age,  taste, 
and  strength. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  employing  their 
children  within  doors,  ought  to  al- 
low them  sufficient  time  for  active 
diversions  without.  This  would  both 
encourage  them  to  do  more  work, 
and  prevent  their  constitutions  from 
being  hurt. 

Some  imagine  that  exercise  within 
doors  is  sufficient ; but  they  are 
greatly  mistaken.  One  hour  spent 
in  running,  or  any  other  exercise 
without  doors,  is  worth  ten  within. 
When  children  cannot  go  abroad, 
they  may  indeed  be  exercised  at 
home.  The  best  method  of  doing 
this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in 
a long  room,  or  dance.  This  last 
kind  of  exercise,  if  not  carried  to  ex- 
cess, is  of  excellent  service  to  young 
people.  It  cheers  the  spirits,  pro- 
motes perspiration,  strengthens  the 
limbs,  &c.  I know  an  eminent  phy- 
sician who  used  to  say,  that  he  made 
his  children  dance,  instead  of  giving 
them  physic.  It  were  well  if  more 
people  followed  his  example. 
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The  cold  bath  may  be  considered 
as  an  aid  to  exercise.  By  it  the 
body  is  braced  and  strengthened,  the 
circulation  and  secretions  promoted, 
and  were  it  conducted  with  prudence, 
many  diseases,  as  the  rickets,  scro- 
fula, &c.  might  thereby  be  prevented. 
The  ancients,  who  took  every  method 
to  render  children  hardy  and  robust, 
were  no  strangers  to  the  use  of  the 
cold  bath;  and,  if  we# may  credit 
report,  the  practice  of  immersing 
children  daily  in  cold  water  must 
have  been  very  common  among  our 
ancestors. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  use 
of  the  cold  bath  arises  from  the  su- 
perstitious prejudices  of  nurses. — 
These  are  often  so  strong,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  them  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  it.  I have  known  some 
of  them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s 
skin  after  bathing  it,  lest  it  should 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  water.—- 
Others  will  even  put  clothes  dipped 
in  the  water  upon  the  child,  and 
either  put  it  to  bed,  or  suffer  it  to  go 
about  in  that  condition.  Some  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
water  depends  upon  its  being  dedi- 
cated to  a particular  saint;  while 
others  place  their  confidence  in  a cer- 
tain number  of  dips,  as  three,  seven, 
nine,  or  the  like;  and  the  world 
could  not  persuade  them,  if  these  do 
not  succeed,  to  try  it  a little  longer. 
Thus,  by  the  whims  of  nurses,  chil- 
dren lose  the  benefit  of  the  cold 
bath,  and  the  hopes  of  the  physi- 
cian from  that  medicine  are  often 
frustrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely 
to  set  aside  the  cold  bath,  because 
some  nurses  make  a wrong  use  of  it. 
Every  child,  when  in  health,  should 
at  least  have  its  extremities  daily 
washed  in  cold  water.  This  is  a 
partial  use  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is 
better  than  none.  In  winter  this  may 
suffice;  but,  in  the  warm  season,  if 
a child  be  relaxed,  or  seem  to  have 
a tendency  to  the  rickets  or  scrofula, 
its  whole  body  ought  to  be  frequently 
immersed  in  cold  water.  Care  how- 
ever must  be  taken  not  to  do  this 
when  the  body  is  hot,  or  the  sto- 
mach full.  The  child  should  be 


dipped  only  once  at  a time,  should 
be  taken  out  immediately,  and  have 
its  skin  well  rubbed  with  a dry 
cloth. 

THE  BAD  EFFECTS  OF  UNWHOLE- 
SOME AIR  UPON  CHILDREN. 

Few  things  prove  more  destructive 
to  children  than  confined  or  un- 
wholesome air.  This  is  one  reason 
why  so  few  of  those  infants  who  are 
put  into  hospitals,  or  parish  work- 
houses,  live.  These  places  are  gene- 
rally crowded  with  old,  sickly,  and 
infirm  people;  by  which  means  the 
air  is  rendered  so  extremely  perni- 
cious, that  it  becomes  a poison  to  in- 
fants. 

Want  of  wholesome  air  is  like- 
wise destructive  to  many  of  the  chil- 
dren born  in  great  towns.  There 
the  poorer  sort  of  inhabitants  live 
in  low,  dirty,  confined  houses,  to 
which  the  fresh  air  has  hardly  any 
access.  Though  grown  people,  who 
are  hardy  and  robust,  may  live  in 
such  situations,  yet  they  generally 
prove  fatal  to  their  offspring,  few  of 
whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  those 
who  do  are  weak  and  deformed. 
As  such  people  are  not  in  a condi- 
tion to  carry  their  children  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  we  must  lay  our 
account  with  losing  the  greater  part 
of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this 
excuse.  It  is  their  business  to  see 
their  children  daily  carried  abroad, 
and  that  they  be  kept  in  the  open 
air  for  a sufficient  time.  This  will 
always  succeed  better  if  the  mother 
goes  along  with  them.  Servants  are 
often  negligent,  and  allow  a child  to 
sit  or  lie  on  the  damp  ground,  in- 
stead of  leading  or  carrying  it  about. 
The  mother  surely  needs  air  as  well 
as  her  children;  and  how  can  she 
be  better  employed  than  in  attending 
them  ? 

A very  bad  custom  prevails,  of 
making  children  sleep  in  small  apart- 
ments, or  crowding  two  or  three  beds 
into  one  chamber.  Instead  of  this, 
the  nursery  ought  to  be  the  largest 
and  best  aired  room  in  the  house. — 
When  children  are  confined  in  small 
apartments,  the  air  not  only  becomes 
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unwholesome,  but  the  heat  relaxes 
their  solids,  renders  them  delicate,  and 
disposes  them  to  colds  and  other  dis- 
orders. Nor  is  the  custom  of  wrap- 
ping them  up  too  close  in  cradles  less 
pernicious.  One  would  think  that 
nurses  were  afraid  lest  children  should 
suffer  by  breathing  free  air,  as  many 
of  them  actually  cover  the  child’s  face 
while  asleep,  and  others  wrap  a co- 
vering over  the  whole  cradle,  by  which 
means  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe 
the  same  air  over  and  over  all  the 
time  it  sleeps.  Cradles  indeed  are  on 
many  accounts  hurtful  to  children, 
and  it  would  be  better  if  they  were 
totally  laid  aside. 

A child  is  generally  laid  to  sleep 
with  all  its  clothes  on ; and  if  a num- 
ber of  others  are  heaped  above  them, 
it  must  be  over-heated;  by  which 
means  it  cannot  fail  to  catch  cold  on 
being  taken  out  of  the  cradle,  and 
exposed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its 
usual  clothing,  which  is  too.  frequently 
the  case. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors 
all  day,  and  sleep  all  night  in  close 
apartments,  may,  with  great  pro- 
priety, be  compared  to  plants  nursed 
in  a hot-house  instead  of  the  open 
air.  Though  such  plants  may  by  this 
means  be  kept  alive  for  some  time, 
they  will  never  arrive  at  that  degree 
of  strength,  vigour,  and  magnitude, 
which  they  would  have  acquired  in 
the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able 
to  bear  it  afterwards,  should  they  be 
exposed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  coun- 
try, who  have  been  accustomed  to 
open  air,  should  not  be  too  early  sent 
to  great  towns,  where  it  is  confined 
and  unwholesome.  This  is  frequent- 
ly done  with  a view  to  forward  their 
education,  but  proves  very  hurtful  to 
their  health.  All  schools  and  semi- 
naries of  learning  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  so  situated  as  to  have  fresh,  dry, 
wholesome  air,  and  should  never  be 
too  much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of 
the  particular  advantages  of  whole- 
some air  to  children,  or  of  the  bad 
consequences  which  proceed  from  the 
want  of  it,  I shall  only  observe,  that 
of  several  thousands  of  children  which 


have  been  under  my  care,  I do  not 
remember  one  instance  of  a single 
child  who  continued  healthy  in  a 
close  confined  situation ; but  have  of- 
ten known  the  most  obstinate  diseases 
cured  by  removing  them  from  such 
a situation  to  an  open  free  air.  In- 
fants apparently  expiring  in  convul- 
sion-fits have  been  recovered  by  being 
divested  of  the  many  folds  of  flannel 
in  which  they  were  rolled  and  muffled. 

OF  NURSES. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down., 
rules  for  the  choice  of  nurses.  This 
would  be  wasting  time.  Common 
sense  will  direct  every  one  to  choose 
a woman  who  is  healthy,  and  has 
plenty  of  milk.  If  she  be  at  the  same 
time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-na- 
tured, she  can  hardly  fail  to  make  a 
proper  nurse.  After  all,  however,  the 
only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurse 
is  a healthy  child  upon  her  breast. 
But  as  the  misconduct  of  nurses  of- 
ten proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will  be 
of  importance  to  point  out  a few  of 
their  most  baneful  errors,  in  order  to 
make  parents  look  more  strictly  into 
the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they 
commit  the  care  of  their  infant  off- 
spring. 

Though  it  admits  of  some  excep- 
tions, yet  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule, — That  every  woman  who 
nurses  for  hire  should  be  carefully 
looked  after,  or  she  will  not  do  her 
duty.  For  this  reason  parents  ought 
always  to  have  their  children  nursed 
under  their  own  eye,  if  possible ; and 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
should  be  extremely  circumspect  in 
the  choice  of  those  persons  to  whom 
they  entrust  them.  It  is  folly  to  ima- 
gine that  any  woman  who  abandons 
her  own  child  to  suckle  another  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  should  feel  the  af- 
fection of  a parent  towards  her  nurs- 
ling; yet  so  necessary  are  the  affec- 
tions in  a nurse,  that  but  for  them, 
the  human  race  would  soon  be  ex- 
tinct. 

One  of  the  most  common  faults  of 
those  who  nurse  for  hire,  is  dozing 
children  with  stupefactives,  or  such 
things  as  lull  them  asleep.  An  in- 
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dolent  nurse,  who  does  not  give  a 
child  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open 
air  to  make  it  sleep,  and  does  not 
choose  to  be  disturbed  by  it  in  the 
night,  will  seldom  fail  to  procure  for 
it  a dose  of  laudanum  diacodum,  saf- 
fron, or,  what  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose, a dose  of  spirits  or  other  strong 
liquors,  These,  though  they  be  cer- 
tain poison  to  infants,  are  every  day 
administered  by  many  who  bear  the 
character  of  very  good  nurses;  but  if 
a mother  on  visiting  her  child  at  nurse 
finds  it  always  asleep,  I would  advise 
her  to  remove  it  immediately,  other- 
wise it  will  soon  sleep  its  last. 

A nurse  who  has  not  milk  enough 
is  apt  to  imagine,  that  this  defect  may 
be  supplied  by  giving  the  child  wines, 
cordial  waters,  or  other  strong  liquors. 
This  is  an  egregious  mistake.  The 
only  thing  that  has  any  chance  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  nurse’s  milk, 
must  be  somewhat  nearly  the  same 
quality,  as  cow’s  milk,  ass’s  milk,  or 
beef -tea,  with  a little  bread.  It  can 
never  be  done  by  the  help  of  strong 
liquors : these,  instead  of  nourishing 
an  infant,  never  fail  to  produce  the 
contrary  effect. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurses 
suffering  them  to  cry  long  and  ve- 
hemently. This  strains  their  tender 
bodies,  and  frequently  occasions  rup- 
tures, inflammations  of  the  throat, 
lungs,  &c.  A child  never  continues 
to  cry  long  without  some  cause,  which 
might  always  be  discovered  by  pro- 
per attention  ; and  the  nurse  who  can 
hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  almost 
spent  itself,  without  endeavouring  to 
please  it,  must  be  cruel  indeed,  and 
is  unworthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  a human  creature. 

Nurses  who  deal  much  in  medicine 
are  always  to  be  suspected.  They 
trust  to  it,  and  neglect  their  duty.  I 
never  knew  a good  nurse  who  had 
her  Godfrey’s  cordial,  Daffy’s  elixirs, 
Dalby’s  carminative,  &c.  at  hand. — 
Such  generally  imagine,  that  a dose 
of  medicine  will  make  up  for  all  de- 
fects in  food,  air,  exercise,  and  clean- 
liness. By  errors  of  this  kind,  I will 
venture  to  say,  that  one  half  the  chil- 
dren who  die  annually  in  London, 
lose  their  lives 


Allowing  children  to  continue  long 
wet,  is  another  very  pernicious  cus- 
tom of  indolent  nurses.  This  is  not 
only  disagreeable,  but  it  galls  and 
frets  the  infant,  and  by  relaxing  the 
solids,  occasions  scrofulas,  rickets,  and 
other  diseases.  A dirty  nurse  is  al- 
ways to  be  suspected. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the 
bodies  of  children  from  bad  humours, 
by  throwing  them  upon  the  skin  ; by 
this  means  fevers  and  other  diseases 
are  prevented.  Nurses  are  apt  to  mis- 
take such  critical  eruptions  for  the 
itch,  or  some  other  cutaneous  disor- 
der ; and  accordingly  they  take  every 
method  to  drive  them  in.  In  this 
way  many  children  lose  their  lives ; 
and  no  wonder,  as  nature  is  opposed 
in  the  very  method  she  takes  to  re- 
lieve them.  It  ought  to  be  a rule, 
which  every  nurse  should  observe, 
never  to  stop  any  eruption  without 
proper  advice,  or  being  well  assured 
that  it  is  not  of  a critical  nature.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done  with- 
out previous  evacuations. 

Loose  stools  is  another  method  by 
which  nature  often  prevents  or  carries 
off  the  diseases  of  infants.  If  these 
proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought 
to  be  checked;  but  this  is  never  to 
be  done  without  the  greatest  caution. 
Nurses,  upon  the  first  appearance  of 
loose  stools,  frequently  fly  to  the  use 
of  astringents,  or  such  things  as  bind 
the  body.  Hence  inflammatory  fe- 
vers and  other  fatal  diseases  are  occa- 
sioned. A dose  of  rhubarb,  a gentle 
vomit,  or  some  other  evacuation, 
should  always  precede  the  use  of  as- 
tringent medicines. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  nurses 
is,  concealing  the  diseases  of  children 
from  their  parents.  This  they  are 
extremely  ready  to  do,  especially  when 
the  disease  is  the  effect  of  their  own 
negligence.  Many  instances  might  be 
given  of  persons  who  have  been  ren- 
dered lame  for  life  by  a fall  from 
their  nurse’s  arms,  which  she,  through 
fear,  concealed  till  the  misfortune  was 
past  cure.  Every  parent  who  entrusts 
a nurse  with  the  care  of  a child,  ought 
to  give  her  the  strictest  charge  not  to 
conceal  the  most  trifling  disorder  or 
misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 
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We  can  see  no  reason  why  a nurse 
who  conceals  any  misfortune  which 
happens  to  a child  under  her  care  till 
it  loses  its  life  or  limbs,  should  not 
be  punished.  A few  examples  of  this 
kind  would  save  the  lives  of  many 
infants;  but  as  there  is  little  reason 
to  expect  that  it  will  ever  be  the  case, 
we  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
all  parents  to  look  carefully  after  their 
children,  and  not  to  trust  so  valuable 
a treasure  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
hireling. 

No  person  ought  to  imagine  these 
things  unworthy  of  his  attention.  On 
the  proper  management  of  children 
depend  not  only  their  health  and  use- 
fulness in  life,  but  likewise  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  the  state  to  which 
they  belong.  Effeminacy  ever  will 
prove  the  ruin  of  any  state  where  it 
prevails ; and  when  its  foundations 
are  laid  in  infancy,  it  can  never  after- 
wards be  wholly  eradicated.  Parents 
wrho  love  their  offspring,  and  wish 
well  to  their  country,  ought  therefore, 
in  the  management  of  their  children, 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  have  a 
tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  effe- 
minate, and  to  take  every  method  in 
their  power  to  render  their  constitu- 
tions strong  and  hardy. 


OF  THE  LABORIOUS,  THE 
SEDENTARY,  AND  THE  STU- 
DIOUS. 


That  men  are  exposed  to  particular 
diseases  from  the  occupations  which 
they  follow,  is  a fact  well  known; 
but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter 
of  some  difficulty.  Most  people  are 
under  the  necessity  of  following  those 
employments  to  which  they  have 
been  bred,  whether  they  be  favour- 
able to  health  or  not.  For  this  rea- 
son, instead  of  inveighing  in  a gene- 
ral way,  as  some  authors  have  done, 
against  those  occupations  which  are 
hurtful  to  health,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  circumstances  in  each 
of  them  from  which  the  danger  chiefly 
arises,  and  to  propose  the  most  ra- 
tional methods  of  preventing  it. 

Chemists,  founders,  forgers,  glass- 
makers,  and  several  other  artists,  are 


hurt  by  the  unwholesome  air  which 
they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  This 
air  is  not  only  loaded  with  the  nox- 
ious exhalations  arising  from  metals 
and  minerals,  but  is  so  charged  with 
phlogiston,  as  to  be  rendered  unfit 
for  expanding  the  lungs  sufficiently, 
and  answering  the  other  important 
purposes  of  respiration.  Hence  pro- 
ceed asthmas,  coughs,  and  consump- 
tions of  the  lungs,  so  incident  to 
persons  who  follow  these  employ- 
ments. 

To  prevent  such  consequences  as 
far  as  possible,  the  places  where  these 
occupations  are  carried  on  ought  to 
be  constructed  in  such  a manner  as 
to  discharge  the  smoke  and  other  ex- 
halations, and  admit  a free  current  of 
fresh  air.  Such  artists  ought  never 
to  continue  long  at  work ; and  when 
they  give  over,  they  should  suffer 
themselves  to  cool  gradually,  and  put 
on  their  clothes  before  they  go  into 
the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak, 
or  watery  liquors,  while  their  bodies 
are  hot,  nor  indulge  in  raw  fruits, 
salads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold  on 
the  stomach.  Yet  when  persons  heat- 
ed with  labour  have  drunk  cold  liquor, 
they  ought  to  continue  at  work  for 
some  time  after. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under 
ground,  are  likewise  hurt  by  unwhole- 
some air.  The  air  by  its  stagnation 
in  deep  mines,  not  only  loses  its  pro- 
per spring,  and  other  qualities  neces- 
sary for  respiration,  but  is  often  loaded 
with  such  noxious  exhalations  as  to 
become  a most  deadly  poison. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove 
most  destructive  in  mines,  are  what 
they  call  the  fire-damp  and  the  choke- 
damp.  In  both  cases,  the  air  becomes 
a poison  by  its  being  loaded  with 
phlogiston.  The  danger  of  the  for- 
mer may  be  obviated,  by  making  it 
explode  before  it  accumulates  in  too 
great  quantities,  and  the  latter  may 
be  generally  carried  off  by  promoting 
a free  circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  un- 
wholesome air,  but  likewise  by  the 
particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to 
their  skin,  clothes,  &c.  These  are 
absorbed  or  taken  up  into  the  body. 
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and  occasion  palsies,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  affections,  which  often 
prove  fatal.  Fallopius  observes,  that 
those  who  work  in  mines  of  mercu- 
ry, seldom  live  above  three  or  four 
years.  Lead,  and  several  other  me- 
tals, are  likewise  very  pernicious  to 
the  health.  - 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work 
fasting,  nor  continue  too  long  at 
work.  Their  food  ought  to  be  nou- 
rishing, and  their  liquor  generous ; 
nothing  more  certainly  hurts  them 
than  living  too  low.  They  should 
by  all  means  avoid  costiveness.  This 
may  either  be  done  by  chewing  a 
little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a sufficient 
quantity  of  salad  oil.  Oil  not  only 
opens  the  body,  but  sheathes  and  de- 
fends the  intestines  from  the  ill  effects 
of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in 
mines  or  metals  ought  to  wash  care- 
fully, and  to  change  their  clothes  as 
soon  as  they  give  over  working. — 
Nothing  would  tend  more  to  preserve 
the  health  of  such  people  than  a strict 
and  almost  religious  regard  to  clean- 
liness. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  smel- 
ters,- makers  of  white  lead,  and  many 
others  who  work  in  metals,  are  liable 
to  the  same  diseases  as  miners,  and 
ought  to  observe  the  same  directions 
for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and 
all  who  work  in  putrid  animal  sub- 
stances, are  likewise  liable  to  suffer 
from  the  unwholesome  smells  or  efflu- 
via of  these  bodies.  They  ought  to 
pay  the  same  regard  to  cleanliness  as 
miners ; and  when  they  are  affected 
with  nausea,  sickness,  or  indigestion, 
we  would  advise  them  to  take  a vomit 
or  a gentle  purge.  Such  substances 
ought  always  to  be  manufactured  as 
soon  as  possible.  When  long  kept, 
they  not  only  become  unwholesome 
to  those  who  manufacture  them,  but 
likewise  to  the  people  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  part  of  our  subject,  to  specify 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  persons  of 
every  occupation ; we  shall  therefore 
consider  mankind  under  the  general 
clases  of  Laborious , Sedentary,  and 
Studious . 


THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  those  who  follow  laborious 
employments  are  in  general  the  most 
healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the  nature 
of  their  occupations,  and  the  places 
where  they  are  carried  on,  expose 
them  more  particularly  to  some  dis- 
eases. Husbandmen,  for  example, 
are  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  weather,  which,  in  this  country, 
are  often  very  great  and  sudden,  and 
occasion  colds,  coughs,  quinseys,  rheu- 
matisms, fevers,  and  other  acute  dis- 
orders. They  are  also  forced  to  work 
hard,  and  carry  burdens  above  their 
strength,  which,  by  straining  the  ves- 
sels, occasion  asthmas,  ruptures,  pleu- 
risies, &c. 

Those  who  labour  without  doors 
are  often  afflicted  with  intermitting 
fevers  or  agues,  occasioned  by  the 
frequent  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold, 
poor  living,  bad  water,  sitting  or  ly- 
ing on  the  damp  ground,  evening 
dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they  are 
frequently  exposed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as 
porters,  labourers,  &c.  are  obliged  to 
draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  also  to  keep  their  lungs 
distended  with  more  violence  than 
necessary  for  common  respiration : by 
this  means  the  tender  vessels  of  the 
lungs  are  overstretched,  and  often 
burst,  insomuch  that  spitting  of  blood, 
or  fever,  ensues.  Hippocrates  men- 
tions an  instance  to  this  purpose,  of 
a man  who,  upon  a wager,  carried 
an  ass;  but  was  soon  after  seized 
with  a fever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and 
a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  gene- 
rally the  effect  of  mere  laziness,  which 
prompts  people  to  do  at  once  what 
should  be  done  at  twice.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  vanity  or  emu- 
lation. Hence  it  is,  that  the  strongest 
men  are  most  commonly  hurt  by 
heavy  burdens,  hard  labour,  or  feats 
of  activity.  It  is  rare  to  find  one 
who  boasts  of  his  strength  without  a 
rupture,  a spitting  of  blood,  or  some 
other  disease,  which  he  reaps  as  the 
fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  ima- 
gine the  daily  instances  we  have  of 
the  effects  of  carrying  great  weights. 
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running,  wrestling,  and  the  like, 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  such 
practices. 

There  are  indeed  some  employ- 
ments which  necessarily  require  a 
great  exertion  of  strength ; as  por- 
ters, blacksmiths,  carpenters,  &c. — 
None  ought  to  follow  these  but  men 
of  strong  body;  and  they  should 
never  exert  their  strength  to  the  ut- 
most, nor  work  too  long.  When 
the  muscles  are  violently  strained, 
frequent  rest  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  they  may  recover  their  tone; 
without  this,  the  strength  and  consti- 
tution will  soon  be  worn  out,  and  a 
premature  old  age  be  induced. 

The  erysipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s 
tire,  is  a disease  very  incident  to  the 
laborious.  It  is  occasioned  by  what- 
ever gives  a sudden  check  to  the 
perspiration,  as  drinking  cold  water 
when  the  body  is  warm,  wet  feet, 
keeping  on  wet  clothes,  sitting  or 
lying  on  the  damp  ground,  &c.  It 
is  impossible  for  those  who  labour 
without  doors  always  to  guard  against 
these  inconveniences ; but  it  is  known 
from  experience,  that  their  ill  conse- 
quences might  often  be  prevented  by 
proper  care. 

The  iliac  passion,  the  colic,  and 
other  complaints  of  the  bowels,  are 
often  occasioned  by  the  same  causes 
as  the  erysipelas ; but  they  may  like- 
wise proceed  from  flatulent  and  in- 
digestible food.  Labourers  generally 
eat  unfermented  bread,  made  of  peas, 
beans,  rye,  and  other  windy  ingre- 
dients. They  also  devour  great  quan- 
tities of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  stewed, 
or  raw,  with  various  kinds  of  roots 
and  herbs,  upon  which  they  often 
drink  sour  milk,  stale  small  beer,  or 
the  like.  Such  a mixture  cannot 
fail  to  fill  the  bowels  with  wind,  and 
occasion  diseases  of  those  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  extremities,  are  likewise 
common  among  those  who  labour  out 
of  doors.  These  diseases  are  often 
attributed  to  venom,  or  some  kind  of 
poison;  but  they  generally  proceed 
either  from  sudden  heat  after  cold,  or 
the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk- 
maids, &c.  come  from  the  field  cold  or 
wet,  they  run  to  the  fire,  and  often 


plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water, 
by  which  means  the  blood  and  other 
humours  in  those  parts  are  suddenly 
expanded,  and  the  vessels  not  yield- 
ing so  quickly,  a strangulation  fol- 
lows, and  an  inflammation  or  a mor- 
tification ensues. 

When  such  persons  come  home 
cold,  they  ought  to  keep  at  a distance 
from  the  fire  for  some  time  ; to  wash 
their  hands  in  cold  water;  and  to 
rub  them  well  with  a dry  cloth.  It 
sometimes  happens,  that  people  are 
so  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be 
quite  deprived  of  the  use  of  their 
limbs.  In  this  case  the  only  remedy 
is  to  rub  the  parts  affected  with  snow, 
or  where  that  cannot  be  had,  with 
cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near  the 
fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a 
mortification  will  generally  ensue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  season  are 
apt  to  lie  down  and  sleep  in  the  sun. 
This  practice  is  so  dangerous,  that 
they  often  awake  in  a burning  fever. 
Those  ardent  fevers,  which  prove  so 
fatal  about  the  end  of  summer  and 
beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently 
occasioned  by  this  means.  When  la- 
bourers leave  off  work,  which  they 
ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  they  should  go  home,  or 
at  least  get  under  some  cover  where 
they  may  repose  themselves  in  safety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employ- 
ments in  the  fields  from  morning  to 
night,  without  eating  any  thing.— 
This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health ; 
however  homely  their  fare  be,  they 
ought  to  have  it  at  regular  times ; and 
the  harder  they  work  the  more  fre- 
quently they  should  eat.  If  the  hu- 
mours be  not  frequently  replenished 
with  fresh  nourishment,  they  soon  be- 
come putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of 
the  very  worst  kind. 

Many  labourers  are  extremely  care- 
less with  respect  to  what  they  eat  or 
drink,  and  often,  through  mere  indo- 
lence, use  unwholesome  food,  when 
they  might,  for  the  same  expence, 
have  that  which  is  wholesome.  In 
some  parts  of  Britain,  the  peasants 
are  too  careless  even  to  take  the  trou- 
ble of  dressing  their  own  victuals.— 
Such  people  would  live  upon  one 
meal  a day  in  indolence,  rather  than 
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labour,  though  it  were  to  procure  them 
the  greatest  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often 
occasioned  among  labourers  by  'poor 
living.  When  the  body  is  not  suf- 
ficiently nourished,  the  humours  be- 
come vitiated,  and  the  solids  weak, 
from  whence  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences ensue.  Poor  living  is  like- 
wise productive  of  many  of  those  cu- 
taneous d iseases  so  frequent  among  the 
lower  classes  of  people.  It  is  remark- 
able that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their 
food,  are  generally  affected  with  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  which  seldom  fail  to 
disappear  when  they  are  put  upon  a 
good  pasture.  This  shews  how  much 
a good  state  of  the  humours  depends 
upon  a sufficient  quantity  of  proper 
nourishment. 

Poverty  not  only  occasions  but 
aggravates  many  of  the  diseases  of  the 
laborious.  Few  of  them  have  much 
foresight ; and  if  they  had,  it  is  sel- 
dom in  their  power  to  save  anything. 
They  are  glad  to  make  a shift  to  live 
from  day  to  day  ; and  when  any  dis- 
ease overtakes  them,  they  are  misera- 
ble indeed  ! Here  the  divine  virtue 
of  charity  ought  always  to  exert  it- 
self. To  relieve  the  industrious  poor 
in  distress,  is-  surely  the  most  exalted 
act  of  religion  and  humanity.  They 
alone,  who  are  witnesses  of  those 
scenes  of  calamity,  can  form  any 
judgement  of  what  numbers  perish  in 
diseases  for  want  of  proper  assistance, 
and  even  for  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a fool- 
ish emulation,  which  prompts  them 
to  vie  one  with  another,  till  they  over- 
. heat  themselves  to  such  a degree  as  to 
occasion  fever,  or  even  to  drop  down 
dead.  Such  as  wantonly  throw  away 
their  lives  in  this  manner,  deserve  to 
be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than 
self-murderers. 

The  office  of  a soldier,  in  time  of 
war,  may  be  ranked  among  the  labo- 
rious employments.  Soldiers  suffer 
many  hardships  from  the  inclemency 
of  seasons,  long  marches,  bad  provi- 
sions, hunger,  watching,  unwholesome 
climates,  bad  water,  &c.  These  occa- 
sion fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatisms,  and 
other  fatal  diseases,  which  generally 
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do  greater  execution  than  the  sword, 
especially  when  campaigns  are  conti- 
nued too  late  in  the  year. 

Those  who  have  the  command  of 
armies  should,  take  care  that  their  sol- 
diers be  well  tlothed  and  well  fed. 
They  ought  also  to  finish  their  cam- 
paigns in  due  season,  and  to  provide 
their  men  with  dry  and  well-aired 
Winter  quarters.  These  rules,  taking 
care  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  sick 
at  a proper  distance  from  those  in 
health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  the  soldiery. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that 
soldiers  suffer  not  less  from  indolence 
and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace, 
than  from  hardships  in  time  of  war. 
If  men  are  idle,  they  will  be  vicious. 
It  would  therefore  be  of  great  impor- 
tance, could  a scheme  be  formed  for 
rendering  the  military,  in  times  of 
peace,  both  more  healthy  and  more 
useful.  These  desirable  objects  might, 
in  our  opinion,  be  obtained  by  em- 
ploying them  for  some  hours  every 
day,  and  advancing  their  pay  ac- 
cordingly. By  this  means,  idleness, 
the  mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevent- 
ed, the  price  of  labour  lowered,  and 
public  works,  as  harbours,  canals, 
turnpike  roads,  &c.  might  be  made 
without  manufacturers,  and  soldiers 
might  be  enabled  to  marry  and  bring 
up  children.  A scheme  of  this  kind 
might  easily  be  conducted,  so  as  not 
to  depress  the  martial  spirit,  provided 
the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or 
five  hours  every  day,  and  always  to 
work  without  doors : no  soldiers 
should  be  suffered  to  work  too  long, 
nor  to  follow  any  sedentary  employ- 
ment. Sedentary  employments  ren- 
der men  weak  and  effeminate,  quite 
unfit  for  the  hardships  and  fatigues 
of  war ; whereas  working  for  a few' 
hours  every  day  without  doors  would 
inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace  their 
nerves,  and  increase  their  strength  and 
courage. 

Sailors  may  also  be  numbered  a- 
mong  the  laborious.  They  undergo 
great  hardships  from  change  of  cli- 
mate, the  violence  of  the  weather, 
hard  labour,  bad  provisions,  &c. — 
Sailors  are  of  so  great  importance 
both  to  the  trade  and  safety  of  this 
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kingdom,  that  too  much  pains  can 
never  be  bestowed  in  pointing  out  the 
means  of  preserving  their  lives. 

One  great  source  of  the  diseases  of 
sea-faring  people  is  excess.  When 
they  get  on  shore,  after  having  been 
long  at  sea,  without  regard  to  the 
climate  or  their  own  constitutions, 
they  plunge  headlong  into  all  manner 
of  riot,  and  often  persist  till  a fever 
puts  an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  in- 
temperance, and  not  the  climate,  is 
often  the  cause  why  so  many  of  our 
brave  sailors  die  on  foreign  coasts. — • 
Such  people  ought  not  to  live  too 
low;  but  they  will  find  moderation 
the  best  defence  against  fevers  and 
many  other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid 
sometimes  getting  wet.  When  this 
happens,  they  should  change  their 
clothes  as  soon  as  they  are  relieved, 
and  take  every  method  to  restore  the 
perspiration.  They  should  not,  in 
this  case,  make  too  free  with  spirits  or 
other  strong  liquors,  but  should  ra- 
ther drink  them  diluted  with  warm 
water,  and  go  immediately  to  bed, 
where  a sound  sleep  and  a gentle 
sweat  would  set  all  to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  sailors  suffers  most 
from  unwholesome  food.  The  con- 
stant use  of  salted  provisions  vitiates 
the  humours,  and  occasions  the  scurvy 
and  other  obstinate  maladies.  It  is 
no  easy  matter  to  prevent  this  dis- 
ease in  long  voyages ; yet  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  much  might  be 
done  towards  effecting  so  desirable  an 
end,  were  due  pains  bestowed  for  that 
purpose.  For  example,  various  roots, 
greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a 
long  time  at  sea,  as  onions,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  lemons,  oranges,  tamarinds, 
apples,  &c.  When  fruits  cannot  be 
kept,  the  juices  of  them,  either  fresh 
or  fermented,  may.  With  these,  all 
the  drink,  and  even  the  food  of  the 
ship's  company  ought  to  be  acidulated 
in  long  voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewise  con- 
tribute to  vitiate  the  humours.  Flour 
will  keep  for  a long  time  on  board, 
of  which  fresh  bread  might  frequently 
be  made.  Malt,  too,  might  be  kept, 
and  infused  in  boiling  water  at  any 
$ime.  This  liquor,  when  drank  even 


in  the  form  of  wort,  is  very  whole-’ 
some,  and  is  found  to  be  an  antidote 
against  the  scurvy.  Small  wines  and 
cider  might  likewise  be  plentifully 
laid  in ; and  should  they  turn  sour, 
they  would  still  be  useful  as  vinegar* 
Vinegar  is  a great  antidote  against 
diseases,  and  should  be  used  by  all 
travellers,  especially  at  sea.  It  may 
either  be  mixed  with  the  water  they 
drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive 
ought  likewise  to  be  carried  on  board, 
as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c.  Fresh  broths 
made  of  portable  soup,  and  puddings 
made  of  peas  or  other  vegetables,  ought 
to  be  used  plentifully.  Many  other 
things  will  readily  occur  to  people 
conversant  in  these  matters,  which 
would  tend  to  preserve  the  health  of 
that  brave  and  useful  set  of  men. 

The  principal  means  employed  by 
our  celebrated  circumnavigator,  Caph 
Cook,  were  strict  attention  to  clean* 
liness  and  procuring  abundance  of  ve- 
getable aliment  and  fresh  provisions, 
especially  good  water.  In  dry  wea- 
ther, his  people  aired  their  hammocks, 
and  were  allowed  at  all  times  a suf- 
ficient time  for  rest. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  if  due 
attention  were  paid  to  the  diet,  air, 
clothing,  and,  above  all  things,  to  the 
cleanliness  of  sea-faring  people,  they 
would  be  the  most  healthy  set  of  men 
in  the  world ; but  when  these  are 
neglected,  the  very  reverse  will  hap- 
pen. The  best  medical  antidote  that 
we  can  recommend  to  sailors  or  soldiers 
on  foreign  coasts,  especially  where 
dampness  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian 
bark.  This  will  often  prevent  fevers 
and  other  fatal  diseases.  About  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every 
day  ; or  if  this  should  prove  disagree- 
able* an  ounce  of  bark,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  orange-peel,  and  two  drachms 
of  snake-root,  coarsely  powdered,  may 
be  infused  for  two  or  three  days  in 
an  English  quart  of  brandy ; and  half 
a wine-glass  of  it  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a day,  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 
This  has  been  found  to  bean  excellent 
antidote  against  fluxes,  and  putrid, 
intermittent,  and  other  fevers,  in  un- 
healthy climates.  It  is  not  material 
in  what  form  this  medicine  is  taken  ; 
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it  may  either  be  infused  in  water, 
wine,  or  spirits,  as  recommended  above, 
or  made  into  an  electuary  with  syrup 
of  lemons,  oranges,  or  the  like, 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

/ 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  man  than  a sedentary 
life,  yet  this  class  comprehends  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  species.  Al- 
most the  whole  female  world,  and  in 
manufacturing  countries,  the  major 
part  of  the  males,  may  be  reckoned 
sedentary. 

The  appellation  of  sedentary  has 
generally  been  given  only  to  the  stu- 
dious ; we  can  see  no  reason,  however, 
for  restricting  it  to  them  alone.  Many 
artificers  may  with  as  much  propriety 
be  denominated  sedentary  as  the  stu- 
dious,  with  this  peculiar  disadvantage, 
that  they  are  often  obliged  to  sit  in 
very  awkward  postures,,which  the  stu- 
dious need  not  do,  unless  they  please. 
Agriculture,  the  first  and  most  health- 
ful of  all  employments,  is  now  fol- 
lowed by  few  who  are  able  to  carry 
on  any  other  business.  But  those 
who  imagine  that  the  culture  of  the 
earth  is  not  sufficient  to  employ  all 
its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  mistaken. 
An  ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could 
maintain  his  family  from  the  produce 
of  one  acre  of  ground.  So  might  a 
modern  Briton,  if  he  would  be  con- 
tented to  live  like  a Roman.  Thi3 
shews  what  an  immense  increase  of  in- 
habitants Britain  might  admit  of,  and 
all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the 
ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  source  of 
domestic  riches.  Where  it  is  neglect- 
ed, whatever  wealth  may  be  imported 
from  abroad,  poverty  and  misery  will 
abound  at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  fluctuating  state  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  that  thousands  of 
of  people  may  be  in  full  employment 
to-day,  and  in  beggary  to-morrow.— 
This  can  never  happen  to  those  who 
cultivate  the  ground.  They  can  eat 
the  fruit  of  their  labour,  and  can  al- 
ways by  industry  obtain  at  least  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Though  sedentary  employments  are 
necessary,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no 


reason  why  any  person  should  be  con- 
fined for  life  to  these  alone.  Were 
such  employments  intermixed  with 
the  more  active  and  laborious,  they 
would  never  do  hurt : it  is  constant 
confinement  that  ruins  the  health.  A 
man  may  not  be  hurt  by  sitting  five 
or  six  hours  a day;  but  if  he  is 
obliged  to  sit  ten  or  twelve,  he  will 
soon  become  a prey  to  disease.  But 
it  is  not  want  of  exercise  alone  which 
hurts  sedentary  people ; they  likewise 
suffer  from  the  confined  air  which 
they  breathe.  It  is  very  common  to 
see  ten  or  a dozen  tailors,  for  example, 
crowded  into  one  small  apartment, 
where  there  is  hardly  room  for  one 
person  to  breathe  freely.  In  this  si- 
tuation they  generally  continue  for 
many  hours  at  a time,  often  with  the 
addition  of  several  candles,  which  tend 
likewise  to  waste  the  air,  and  render 
it  less  fit  for  respiration.  Air  that  is 
breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for 
expanding  the  lungs:  this  is  one  cause 
of  the  phthisical  coughs  and  other 
complaints  of  the  breast,  so  incident 
to  sedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perspiration  from  a great 
number  of  persons  pent  up  together, 
renders  the  air  unwholesome.  The 
danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  great- 
ly increased,  if  any  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  have  bad  lungs,  or  to  be  other- 
wise diseased;  those  who  sit  near  him 
being  forced  to  breathe  the  same  air, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  infected.  It 
would  be  a rare  thing,  however,  to 
find  a dozen  sedentary  people  all  in 
good  health.  The  danger  of  crowd- 
ing them  together  must  therefore  be 
evident  to  every  one. 

Many  of  those  who  follow  seden- 
tary employments  are  constantly  in  a 
bending  posture,  as  shoe-makers,  tai- 
lors, cutlers,  &c.  Such  a situation  is 
extremely  hurtful.  A bending  pos- 
ture obstructs  all  the  vital  motions, 
and  of  course  must  destroy  the  health ; 
accordingly  we  find  such  artificers  ge- 
nerally complaining  of  indigestion, 
flatulencies,  head-aches,  pains  of  the 
breast,  &c. 

The  aliment  of  sedentary  people, 
instead  of  being  pushed  forwards  by 
an  erect  posture  and  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  is  in  a manner  confined  in 
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the  bowels.  Hence  indigestion,  cos- 
tiveness, wind,  and  other  hypochon- 
driacal affections,  are  the  constant 
companions  of  the  sedentary.  Indeed, 
none  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly 
performed  where  exercise  is  wanting ; 
and  when  the  matter  which  ought  to 
be  discharged  in  this  way  is  retained 
too  long  in  the  body,  it  must  have 
bad  effects,  as  it  is  again  taken  up 
into  the  mass  of  humours. 

A bending  posture  is  likewise  hurt- 
ful to  the  lungs.  When  this  organ  is 
compressed,  the  air  cannot  have  free 
access  into  all  its  parts,  so  as  to  ex- 
pand them  properly.  Hence  tuber- 
cles, adhesions,  &c.  are  formed,  which 
often  end  in  consumptions.  Besides, 
the  proper  action  of  the  lungs  being 
absolutely  necessary  for  making  good 
blood,  when  that  organ  fails,  the  hu- 
mours soon  become  universally  de- 
praved, and  the  whole  constitution 
goes  to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only 
hurt  by  pressure  on  the  bowels,  but 
also  on  the  inferior  extremities,  which 
obstructs  the  circulation  in  these  parts, 
and  renders  them  weak  and  feeble. — 
Thus  tailors,  shoe-makers,  &c.  fre- 
quently lose  the  use  of  their  legs  al- 
together ; besides,  the  blood  and  hu- 
mours are,  by  stagnation,  vitiated,  and 
the  perspiration  is  obstructed;  from 
whence  proceed  the  scab,  ulcerous 
sores,  foul  blotches,  and  other  cuta- 
neous diseases,  so  common  among  this 
class  of  the  community. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  com- 
mon consequence  of  close  application 
to  sedentary  employments.  The  spine, 
for  example,  by  being  continually 
bent,  puts  on  a crooked  shape,  and 
generally  remains  so  ever  after;  and 
a bad  figure  of  body  has  already  been 
observed  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  as 
the  vital  functions  are  thereby  im- 
peded. 

A sedentary  life  seldom  fails  to  oc- 
casion a universal  relaxation  of  the 
solids.  This  is  one  great,  source  from 
whence  most  of  the  diseases  of  se- 
dentary people  flow.  The  scrofula, 
consumption,  hysterics,  and  nervous 
diseases,  now  so  common,  were  verv 
little  known  in  this  country  before 
sedentary  artificers  became  so  nume- 


rous ; and  they  are  very  little  known 
still  among  such  of  our  people  as  fob 
low  active  employments  out  of  doors, 
though  in  great  towns  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted 
with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  those 
evils,  because  many  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  a sedentary  life,  like 
ricketty  children,  lose  all  inclination 
for  exercise;  we  shall,  however,  throw 
out  a few  hints  with  respect  to  the 
most  likely  means  for  preserving  the 
health  of  this  useful  set  of  people, 
which  some  of  them,  we  hope,  will 
be  wise  enough  to  pay  attention  to. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
sedentary  artificers  are  often  hurt  by 
their  bending  posture.  They  ought, 
therefore,  to  stand  or  sit  as  erect  as 
the  nature  of  their  employments  will 
permit.  They  should  likewise  change 
their  posture  frequently,  and  should 
never  sit  too  long  at  a time,  but  leave 
off  work,  and  walk,  ride,  run,  or  do 
any  thing  that  will  promote  the  vital 
functions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  al- 
lowed too  little  time  for  exercise ; yet 
short  as  it  is,  they  seldom  employ  it 
properly.  A journeyman  tailor  or 
weaver,  for  example,  instead  of  walk- 
ing abroad  for  exercise  and  fresh  air, 
at  his  hours  of  leisure,  chooses  often 
to  spend  them  in  a public-house,  or 
in  playing  at  some  sedentary  game,  by 
which  he  generally  loses  both  his  time 
and  his  money. 

The  awkward  postures  in  which 
many  sedentary  artificers  work,  seem 
rather  to  be  the  effect  of  custom  than 
necessity.  For  example,  a table  might 
surely  be  contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen 
tailors  to  sit  round  with  liberty  for 
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their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or 
rest  upon  a foot- board,  as  they  should 
choose.  A place  might  likewise  be 
cut  out  for  each  person,  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  might  sit  as  conveni- 
ently for  working  as  in  the  present 
mode  of  sitting  cross-legged. 

All  sedentary  artificers  ought  to 
pay  the  most  religious  regard  to  clean- 
liness. Both  their  situation  and  oc- 


cupations render  this  highly  necessary. 
Nothing  would  contribute  more  to 
preserve  their  health,  than  a strict 
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attention  to  it:  and  such  of  them 
as  neglect  it,  not  only  run  the  hazard 
of  losing  health,  but  of  becoming  a 
nuisance  to  their  neighbourhood  and 
friends. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid 
food  that  is  windy  or  hard  of  diges- 
tion, and  should  pay  the  strictest  re- 
gard to  sobriety.  A person  who 
works  hard  without  doors  will  soon 
throw  off  a debauch;  but  one  who 
sits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance. 
Hence  it  often  happens,  that  seden- 
tary people  are  seized  with  fevers  after 
hard  drinking.  When  such  persons 
feel  their  spirits  low,  instead  of  run- 
ning to  the  tavern  for  relief,  they 
should  ride  or  walk  in  the  fields. — - 
This  would  remove  the  complaint 
more  effectually  than  strong  liquor, 
and  would  never  hurt  the  constitution. 

Instead  of  multiplying  rules  for 
preserving  the  health  of  the  sedentary, 
we  shall  recommend  to  them  the  fol- 
lowing general  plan,  viz.  that  every 
person  who  follows  a sedentary  em- 
ployment should  cultivate  a piece  of 
ground  with  his  own  hands.  This 
he  might  dig,  plant,  sow,  and  weed 
at  leisure  hours,  so  as  to  make  it  both 
an  exercise  and  amusement,  while 
it  produced  many  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  After  working  an  hour  in 
a garden,  a man  will  return  with 
more  keenness  to  his  employment 
within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all 
the  while  idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way 
conducive  to  health.  It  not  only 
gives  exercise  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  but  the  very  smell  of  the  earth 
and  fresh  herbs  revives  and  cheers 
the  spirits,  whilst  the  perpetual  pros- 
pect of  something  coming  to  matu- 
rity delights  and  entertains  the  mind. 
We  are  so  formed  as  to  be  always 
pleased  with  somewhat  in  prospect, 
however  distant  or  however  trivial. — 
Hence  the  happiness  that  most  men 
feel  in  planting,  sowing,  building, 
&c.  These  seem  to  have  been  the 
chief  employments  of  the  more  early 
ages  : and  when  kings  and  conquerors 
cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  knew  as  well 
wherein  true  happiness  consisted  as 
we  do. 


It  may  seem  romantic  to  recom- 
mend gardening  to  manufacturers  in 
great  towns;  but  observation  proves 
that  the  plan  is  very  practicable. — 
In  the  town  of  Sheffield,  in  Yqrk- 
shire,  where  the  great  iron  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a 
journeyman  cutler  who  does  not  pos- 
sess a piece  of  ground  which  he  cul- 
tivates as  a garden.  This  practice  has 
many  salutary  effects.  It  not  only 
induces  these  people  to  take  exercise 
without  doors,  but  also  to  eat  many 
greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  growth, 
which  they  would  never  think  of 
purchasing.  There  can  be  no  reason 
why  manufacturers  in  any  other  town 
in  Great  Britain  should  not  follow  the 
same  plan. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined 
to  crowd  into  great  towns.  The 
situation  may  have  some  advantages, 
but  it  has  likewise  many  disadvan- 
tages. All  mechanics  who  live  in 
the  country  have  it  in  their  power 
to  cultivate  a piece  of  ground  ; which 
indeed  most  of  them  do.  This  not 
only  gives  them  exercise,  but  ena- 
bles them  to  live  more  comfortably. 
So  far  at  least  as  my  observation 
extends,  mechanics  who  live  in  the 
country  are  far  more  happy  than 
those  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy 
better  health,  live  in  greater  afflu- 
ence, and  seldom  fail  to  rear  a healthy 
and  numerous  offspring. 

In  a word,  exercise  without  doors, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  health.  Those  who  ne- 
glect it,  though  they  may  for  a 
while  drag  out  life,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  enjoy  it.  Their  humours  are 
generally  vitiated,  their  solids  relaxed, 
and  their  spirits  languid  and  de- 
pressed. 

THE  STUDIOUS. 

Intense  thinking  is  so  destructive  to 
health,  that  few  instances  can  be 
produced  of  studious  persons  who 
are  strong  and  healthy.  Hard  study 
always  implies  a sedentary  life;  and 
when  intense  thinking  is  joined  to 
the  want  of  exercise,  the  consequences 
must  be  bad.  We  have  frequently 
known  even  a few  months  of  close 
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application  to  study  ruin  an  excellent 
constitution,  by  inducing  a train  of 
nervous  complaints  which  never  could 
be  removed.  Man  is  evidently  not 
formed  for  continual  thought  more 
than  for  perpetual  action,  and  would 
be  as  soon  worn  out  by  the  one  as  by 
the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind 
over  the  body,  that,  by  its  influence, 
the  whole  vital  motions  may  be  ac- 
celerated or  retarded  to  almost  any 
degree.  Thus  cheerfulness  and  mirth 
quicken  the  circulation,  and  promote 
all  the  secretions;  whereas  sadness 
and  profound  thought  never  fail  to 
retard  them.  Hence  it  would  appear, 
that  even  a degree  of  thoughtfulness 
is  necessary  to  health.  Indeed,  the 
perpetual  thinker  seldom  enjoys  either 
health  or  spirits;  while  the  person 
who  can  hardly  be  said  to  think  at  all, 
generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are 
called,  seldom  think  long.  In  a few 
years  they  generally  become  quite 
stupid,  and  exhibit  a melancholy 
proof  how  readily  the  greatest  bless- 
ings may  be  abused.  Thinking,  like 
every  thing  else  when  carried  to  ex- 
treme, becomes  a vice ; nor  can  any 
thing  afford  a greater  proof  of  wis- 
dom, than  for  a man  frequently  and 
seasonably  to  unbend  his  mind.  This 
may  generally  be  done  by  mixing 
in  cheerful  company,  active  diver- 
sions, or  the  like. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  that  connexion  which 
subsists  between  the  mind  and  body, 
or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in 
which  they  mutually  affect  each 
other,  we  shall  only  mention  those 
diseases  to  which  the  learned  are 
more  peculiarly  liable,  and  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  means  of  avoiding 
them. 

Studious  persons  are  very  subject 
to  the  gout.  This  painful  disease  in 
a great  measure  proceeds  from  in- 
digestion and  an  obstructed  perspira- 
tion. It  is  impossible  that  the  man 
who  sits  from  morning  till  night 
should  either  digest  his  food,  or  have 
any  of  the  secretions  in  due  quan- 
tity. But  when  that  matter  which 
should  thrown  off  by  the  skin  is 


retained  in  the  body,  and  the  humours 
are  not  duly  prepared,  diseases  must 
ensue. 

The  studious  are  likewise  very  liable 
to  the  stone  and  gravel.  Exercise 
greatly  promotes  both  the  secretion 
and  discharge  of  urine ; consequently 
a sedentary  life  must  have  a con- 
trary effect.  Any  one  may  be  sa- 
tisfied of  this  by  observing  that  he 
passes  much  more  urine  by  day  than 
in  the  night,  and  also  when  he  walks 
or  rides  than  when  he  sits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being 
slow,  obstructions  in  that  organ  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  the  consequence  of 
inactivity.  Hence  sedentary  people 
are  frequently  afflicted  with  scirrhous 
livers.  But  the  proper  secretion  and 
discharge  of  the  bile  is  so  necessary 
a part  of  the  animal  economy,  that 
where  these  are  not  duly  performed, 
the  health  must  soon  be  impaired. 
Jaundice,  indigestion,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  a wasting  of  the  whole  body,  sel- 
dom fail  to  be  consequences  of  a vi- 
tiated state  of  the  liver  or  obstructions 
of  the  bile. 

Few  diseases  prove  more  fatal  to 
the  studious  than  consumption  of  the 
lungs.  It  has  already  been  observed, 
that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  ex- 
panded in  those  who  do  not  take  pro- 
per exercise ; and  where  that  is  the 
case,  obstructions  and  adhesions  will 
ensue.  Not  only  want  of  exercise, 
but  the  posture  in  which  studious 
persons  generally  sit,  are  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  lungs.  Those  who  read 
or  write  much,  are  ready  to  contract  a 
habit  of  bending  forwards,  and  often 
press  with  their  breast  upon  a table 
or  bench.  This  posture  cannot  fail 
to  hurt  the  lungs. 

No  person  can  enjoy  health  who 
does  not  properly  digest  his  food.  But 
intense  thinking  and  inactivity  never 
fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  diges- 
tion. Hence  the  humours  become 
crude  and  vitiated,  the  solids  weak  and 
relaxed,  and  the  whole  constitution 
goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intense  thinking  often 
occasions  grievous  head-aches,  which 
bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies,  palsies, 
and  other  fatal  disorders.  The  best 
way  to  prevent  these  is,  never  to  study 
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too  long  at  one  time,  and  to  keep  the 
body  regular,  either  by  proper  food, 
or  taking  frequently  a little  of  some 
opening  medicine. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much  are 
often  afflicted  with  sore  eyes.  Study- 
ing by  candle-light  is  peculiarly  hurt- 
ful to  the  sight.  This  ought  to  be 
practised  as  seldom  as  possible.  When 
it  is  unavoidable,  the  eyes  should  be 
shaded,  and  the  head  should  not  be 
held  too  low.  When  the  eyes  are 
weak  or  painful,  they  should  be  bathed 
every  night  and  morning  with  cold 
water,  to  which  a little  brandy  may 
be  added. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
the  excretions  are  very  defective  in 
the  studious.  The  dropsy  is  often 
occasioned  by  the  retention  of  those 
humours  which  ought  to  be  carried 
off  in  this  way.  Any  person  may 
observe,  that  sitting  makes  his  legs 
swell,  and  that  this  goes  off  by  exer- 
cise, which  clearly  points  out  the 
method  of  prevention. 

Fevers,  especially  of  the  nervous 
kind,  are  often  the  effect  of  study.  No- 
thing affects  the  nerves  so  much  as 
intense  thought.  It  in  a manner  un- 
hinges the  whole  human  frame,  and 
not  only  hurts  the  vital  motions,  but 
disorders  the  mind  itself.  Hence  a 
delirium,  melancholy,  and  even  mad- 
ness, are  often  the  effects  of  close  ap- 
plication to  study.  In  fine,  there  is 
no  disease  which  can  proceed  either 
from  a bad  state  of  the  humours,  a 
defect  of  the  usual  secretions,  or  a 
debility  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
may  not  be  induced  by  intense  think- 
ing. 

The  most  afflicting  of  all  the  diseases 
whicii  attack  the  studious,  is  the  hypo- 
chondriac. This  disease  seldom  fails 
to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought. 
It  may  rather  be  called  a complica- 
tion of  maladies  than  a single  one. 
To  what  a wretched  condition  are 
the  best  of  men  often  reduced  by  it! 
Their  strength  and  appetite  fail ; a 
perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their 
minds ; they  live  in  the  constant  dread 
of  death ; and  are  continually  in 
search  of  relief  from  medicine,  where, 
alas!  it  is  not  to  be  found.  Those 
who  labour  under  this  disorder,  tho’ 


they  are  often  made  the  subject  of 
ridicule,  justly  claim  our  highest  sym- 
pathy and  regard. 

Studious  persons,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve their  minds,  must  not  only  dis- 
continue to  read  and  write,  but  en- 
gage in  some  employment  or  diver- 
sion that  will  so  far  occupy  the 
thoughts  as  to  make  them  forget  the 
business  of  the  closet.  A solitary  ride 
or  walk  is  so  far  from  relaxing  the 
mind,  that  it  rather  encourages 
thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the 
mind  when  it  gets  into  a train  of 
serious  thinking,  but  attention  to 
subjects  of  a more  trivial  nature.— 
These  prove  a kind  of  play  to  the 
mind,  and  consequently  relieve  it. 

Learned  men  often  contract  a con- 
tempt for  what  they  call  trifling  com- 
pany. They  are  ashamed  to  be  seen 
■with  any  but  philosophers.  This 
however  is  no  proof  of  their  being 
philosophers  themselves.  No  man 
deserves  that  name  who  is  ashamed 
to  unbend  his  mind,  by  associating 
with  the  cheerful  and  gay.  Even  the 
society  of  children  will  relieve  the 
mind  and  expel  the  gloom  which 
application  to  study  is  too  apt  to  oc- 
casion. 

As  studious  people  are  necessarily 
much  within  doors,  they  should  make 
choice  of  a large  and  well-aired  place 
for  study.  This  would  not  only  pre- 
vent the  bad  effects  which  attend 
confined  air,  but  would  cheer  the  spi- 
rits, and  have  a most  happy  influence 
both  on  the  body  and  mind. 

Those  who  read  and  write  much 
should  be  very  attentive  to  their  pos- 
ture. They  ought  to  sit  and  stand 
by  turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly 
in  an  erect  posture  as  possible.  Those 
who  dictate,  may  do  it  walking.  It 
has  an  excellent  effect  frequently  to 
read  or  speak  aloud.  This  not  only 
exercises  the  lungs,  but  almost  the 
whole  body.  Hence  studious  people 
are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering 
discourses  in  public.  Public  speakers, 
indeed,  sometimes  hurt  themselves  by 
overacting  their  part}  but  this  is  their 
own  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  voci- 
feration merits  not  our  sympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical 
writers,  been  reckoned  the  best  time 
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for  study.  It  is  so*  But  it  is  also 
the  most  proper  season  for  exercise, 
while  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  the 
spirits  refreshed  with  sleep.  Studious 
people  should  therefore  sometimes 
spend  the  morning  in  walking,  rid- 
ing, or  some  manly  diversions  with- 
out doors.  This  would  make  them 
return  to  study  with  greater  alacrity, 
and  would  be  of  more  service  than 
twice  the  time  after  their  spirits  are 
worn  out  with  fatigue.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  take  diversion  only  when  we 
can  think  no  longer.  Every  studious 
person  should  make  it  a part  of  his 
business,  and  should  let  nothing  in- 
terrupt his  hours  of  recreation  more 
than  those  of  study. 

Music  has  a very  happy  effect  in 
relieving  the  mind  when  fatigued  with 
study.  It  would  be  well  if  every 
studious  person  were  so  far  acquainted 
with  that  science  as  to  amuse  him- 
self after  severe  thought  by  playing 
such  airs  as  have  a tendency  to  raise 
the  spirits,  and  inspire  cheerfulness 
and  good  humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  learning,  that 
any  of  her  votaries,  to  relieve  the  mind 
after  study,  should  betake  themselves 
to  the  use  of  strong  liquors.  This 
indeed  is  a remedy ; but  it  is  a des- 
perate one,  and  always  proves  de- 
structive. Would  such  persons,  when 
their  spirits  are  low,  get  on  horseback 
and  ride  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  they 
would  find  it  a more  effectual  remedy 
than  any  cordial  medicine  in  the  apo- 
thecary’s shop,  or  all  the  strong  li- 
quors in  the  world. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
learned  men,  while  in  health,  pay  so 
little  regard  to  these  things.  There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than 
to  see  a miserable  object,  over-run 
with  nervous  diseases,  bathing,  walk- 
ing, riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing 
every  thing  for  health  after  it  is  gone; 
yet,  if  any  one  had  recommended 
these  things  to  him  by  way  of  pre- 
vention, the  advice  would,  m all  pro- 
bability, have  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt, or  at  least,  with  neglect.  Such 
are  the  weakness  and  folly  of  mankind, 
and  such  the  want  of  foresight,  even 
in  those  who  ought  to  be  wiser  than 
others ! 


With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  stu- 
dious, we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  abstain  from  any  kind  of  food 
that  is  wholesome,  provided  they  use 
it  in  moderation.  They  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  every 
thing  that  is  windy,  rancid,  or  hard 
of  digestion.  Their  suppers  should 
always  be  light,  or  taken  soon  in  the 
evening.  Their  drink  may  be  water, 
fine  malt  liquor  not  too  strong,  good 
cider,  wine  and  water,  or  if  troubled 
with  acidities,  water  mixed  with  a 
little  brandy  or  any  other  genuine 
spirit. 

We  shall  only  observe,  with  regard 
to  those  kinds  of  exercise  which  are 
most  proper  for  the  studious,  that 
they  should  not  be  too  violent,  nor 
ever  carried  to  the  degree  of  excessive 
fatigue.  They  ought  likewise  to  be 
frequently  varied  so  as  to  give  action 
to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body; 
and  should,  as  often  as  possible,  be 
taken  in  the  open  air.  In  general, 
riding  on  horseback,  walking,  work- 
ing in  a garden,  or  playing  at  some 
active  diversions,  are  the  best. 

We  would  likewise  recommend  the 
use  of  the  cold  bath  to  the  studious. 
It  will,  in  some  measure,  supply  the 
place  of  exercise,  and  should  not  be 
neglected  by  persons  of  a relaxed  ha- 
bit, especially  in  the  warm  season. 

No  person  ought  either  to  take  vio- 
lent exercise  or  to  study  immediately 
after  a full  meal. 


MEDICINAL  HERBAL. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  VII. 


ELM. 

It  becomes  a Jarge  tree,  covered  with 
a rough  crinkled  bark.  The  seed  is 
round.  The  inner  tough  bark  abounds 
with  a slimy  juice,  of  a bitterish 
taste,  and  was  employed  by  Fallo- 
pius to  unite  wounds  by  the  first  in- 
tention. But  it  is  now  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  a ptisan  for  scorbutic  af- 
fections, and  for  the  cure  of  herpes 
and  leprosy.  Dr.  Lysons  mentions 
five  cases  of  inveterate  eruptions. 
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SWEET  FENNEL. 
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bdth  dry  and  humid,  or  those  form- 
ing incrustations,  which  were  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  a decoctioh  of 
this  bark,  prepared  from  four  ounces 
of  it  taken  fresh,  and  boiled  in  two 
quarts  of  water  to  one:  of  this  the 
patients  were  directed  to  drink  a pint 
twice  a day.  The  body  was  kept 
open,  and  a few  grains  of  nitre  were 
added  to  the  ptisan. 

To  receive  benefit  from  the  elm 
bark  it  must  be  continued  for  some 
months ; and  Dr.  Lettsom  has  fa- 
voured us  with  a very  striking  case 
of  leprosy,  where  a cure  was  effected 
after  every  other  remedy  had  failed. 
A yet  more  remarkable  instance  of 
its  efficacy  in  leprosy  is  related  by 
Banace,  who  proposes  the  use  of  this 
remedy  in  old  ulcers,  cancerous  and 
scrofulous  affections,  scald  head,  scur- 
vy, &c.  It  has  been  found  of  use  in 
some  nephritic  cases. 

FENNEL. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  is  perfectly  naturalized 
to  this  climate.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  The  seeds  and  the  plant 
itself  were  formerly  much  used  in 
medicine,  and  from  the  time  of  Dios- 
corides  have  been  esteemed  for  their 
carminative  properties,  and  therefore 
have  been  recommended  in  flatulent 
colics,  and  certain  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms proceeding  from  a laxity  of  the 
stomach.  They  are  also  said  to  be 
i more  effectual  than  the  other  seeds  of 
this  class  in  promoting  the  secretion 
of  milk. 

FERN. 

Fern  is  a native  of  Britain,  common 
on  heaths  and  borders  of  woods,  and 
in  rocky  places.  The  root  of  this 
plant  has  long  been  esteemed  a power- 
ful remedy  for  worms;  and  its  pow- 
der has  been  sold  under  a fictitious 
name,  as  an  infallible  specific  for  the 
broad  or  tape-worm:  sometimes  it 
has  been  ordered  to  be  taken  with- 
out any  mixture ; at  other  times,  gam- 
boge, scammony,  mercury,  and  other 
purgative  medicines,  have  been  or- 
dered to  be  taken  with  it. 
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This  is  by  no  means  a new  reme- 
dy, Theophrastus  mentions  the  root 
as  employed  to  destroy  the  tape- 
worm, as  well  as  Dioscorides  and 
Fragus.  Spigelius  relates  that  he  saw 
the  tape-worm  pass  whole  from  a 
drachm  of  the  root.  A decoction  of 
the  whole  plant  may  be  used  for 
tanning.  The  salt  of  this  plant  from 
burning  produces  the  best  soap,  and 
finest  glass,  such  as  we  use  for  bottles. 
The  leaves  make  the  dryest  and  best 
lifter  for  horses  and  cows ; and  even 
children  have  had  beds  made  of  it. 
It  helps  admirably  to  fill  up  in  pack- 
ages, being  very  dry,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  fruit ; and  in  times  of 
scarcity  bread  has  been  made  of  the 
root ; and  this  is  commonly  given  to 
swine,  who  fatten  on  it. 

FIG  TREE. 

The  fig  tree  is  a native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  produces  its  fruit  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  also  culti- 
vated in  England.  The  best  figs  are 
imported  from  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe  in  small  chests,  and  are  com- 
pressed into  a circular  form,  of  a yel- 
lowish colour,  and  filled  with  a viscid 
sweet  pulp,  in  which  are  lodged  nu- 
merous small  yellow  lenticular  seeds. 
The  surface  of  the  figs  is  commonly 
covered  with  a saccharine  matterwhich 
exudes  from  the  fruit. 

The  fresh  fruit,  completely  ripe,  is 
soft,  succulent,  and  easily  digested, 
unless  eaten  in  immoderate  quantities, 
when  it  is  apt  to  occasion  flatulency, 
pain  of  the  bowels,  and  diarrhoea. — 
The  dried  fruit  is  pleasanter  to  the 
taste,  and  is  more  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritive. Figs  are  supposed  to  be  more 
nutritions  by  having  their  sugar  united 
with  a large  portion  of  mucilaginous 
matter,  which,  from  being  thought  to 
be  of  an  oily  nature,  has  been  long 
esteemed  an  useful  demulcent  and 
pectoral ; and  it  is  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  these  effects  that  they  have 
been  medicinally  employed. 

Externally  applied,  figs  promote 
the  suppuration  of  tumours,  and  hence 
have  a place  in  maturating  cataplasms ; 
with  this  intention  they  are  sometimes 
used  by  themselves,  as  warm  as  they 
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can  easily  be  borne,  to  phlegmons  of 
the  gums,  and  other  parts  where  a 
poultice  cannot  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied. 


OF  ALIMENT. 


Unwholesome  food,  and  irregula- 
rities of  diet,  occasion  many  diseases. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  body  may  be  changed  by 
diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  there- 
by attenuated  or  condensed,  rendered 
mild  or  acrimonious,  coagulated  or  di- 
luted, to  almost  any  degree.  Nor  are 
its  effects  upon  the  solids  less  consi- 
derable. They  may  be  braced  or 
relaxed,  have  their  sensibility,  mo- 
tions, &c.  greatly  increased  or  di- 
minished, by  different  kinds  of  ali- 
ment. A very  small  attention  to 
these  things  will  be  sufficient  to  shew 
how  much  the  preservation  of  health 
depends  upon  a proper  regimen  of  the 
diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  health 
only;  it  is  likewise  of  importance  in 
the  cure  of  diseases.  Every  inten- 
tion in  the  cure  of  many  diseases 
may  be  answered  by  diet  alone.— 
Its  effects,  indeed,  are  not  always 
so  quick  as  those  of  medicine,  but 
they  are  generally  more  lasting : be- 
sides, it  is  neither  so  disagreeable  to 
the  patient,  nor  so  dangerous  as  me- 
dicine, and  is  always  more  easily  ob- 
tained. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  en- 
quire minutely  into  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  various  kinds  of 
aliment  in  use  among  mankind ; nor 
to  shew  their  effects  upon  the  differ- 
ent constitutions  of  the  human  body ; 
but  to  mark  some  of  the  most  perni- 
cious errors  which  people  are  apt 
to  fall  into,  with  respect  both  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food, 
and  to  point  out  their  influence  upon 
health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  easy  matter  to 
ascertain  the  exact  quantity  of  food 
proper  for  every  age,  sex,  and  consti- 
tution ; but  a scrupulous  nicety  here 


is  by  no  means  necessary.  The  best 
rule  is  to  avoid  all  extremes.  Man- 
kind were  never  intended  to  weigh 
and  measure  their  food.  Nature 
teaches  every  creature  when  it  has 
enough  ; and  the  calls  of  thirst  and 
hunger  are  sufficient  to  inform  them 
when  more  is  necessary. 

Though  moderation  is  the  chief 
rule  with  regard  to  the  quantity,  yet 
the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther 
consideration.  There  are  many  ways 
by  which  provisions  may  be  ren- 
dered unwholesome.  Bad  seasons 
may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of 
grain,  or  damage  it  afterwards. — • 
These,  indeed,  are  acts  of  Providence, 
and  we  must  submit  to  them;. but 
surely  no  punishment  can  be  too  se- 
vere for  those  who  suffer  provisions 
to  spoil  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpose 
to  raise  the  price. 

The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally 
the  first  who  suffer  by  unsound  pro- 
visions; but  the  lives  of  the  labouring 
poor  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
state:  "besides,  diseases  occasioned  by 
unwholesome  food  often  prove  infec- 
tious, by  which  means  they  reach 
people  in  every  station ; it  is  there- 
fore the  interest  of  all  to  take  care  that 
no  spoilt  provisions  of  any  kind  be 
exposed  to  sale. 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food, 
may  be  rendered  unwholesome  by 
being  kept  too  long.  All  animal 
substances  have  a constant  tendency 
to  putrefaction : and  when  that  has 
proceeded  too  far,  they  not  only  be- 
come offensive  to  the  senses,  but 
hurtful  to  the  health.  Diseased  ani- 
mals, and  such  as  die  of  themselves, 
ought  never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a 
common  practice,  however,  in  some 
grazing  counties,  for  servants  and 
poor  people  to  eat  such  animals  as  die 
of  any  disease  or  are  killed  by  ac- 
cident. Poverty,  indeed,  may  oblige 
people  to  do  this;  but  they  had 
better  eat  a smaller  quantity  of 
what  is  sound  and  wholesome:  it 
would  both  afford  a better  nou- 
rishment, and  be  attended  with  less 
danger. 

The  injunctions  given  to  the  Jews, 
not  to  eat  any  creature  which  died  of 
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itself,  seem  to  have  a strict  regard 
to  health ; and  ought  to  be  observed 
by  Christians  as  well  as  Jews.  Ani- 
mals never  die  themselves  without 
some  previous  disease  5 but  how  a dis- 
1 eased  animal  should  be  wholesome 
food,  is  inconceivable;  even  those 
which  die  by  accident  must  be  hurt- 
: ful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed  with  the 
flesh,  and  soon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grossly,  as 
tame  ducks,  hogs,  &c.  are  neither 
so  easily  digested,  nor  afford  such 
wholesome  nourishment  as  others.— 
No  animal  can  be  wholesome  which 
does  not  take  sufficient  exercise.  Most 
of  our  stalled  cattle  are  crammed 
with  gross  food,  but  not  allowed  ex- 
ercise nq.r  free  air;  by  which  means 
they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  their  juices 
not  being  properly  prepared  or  assi- 
m ulated,  remain  crude,  and  occasion 
indigestion,  gross  humours,  and  op- 
pression of  the  spirits,  in  those  that 
feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  un- 
wholesome by  being  overheated.  Ex- 
cessive heat  causes  a fever,  exalts  the 
animal  salts,  and  mixes  the  blood  so 
intimately  with  the  flesh,  that  it  can- 
not be  separated.  For  this  reason, 
butchers  should  be  severely  punished 
who  overdrive  their  cattle.  No  per- 
son would  choose  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
an  animal  which  had  died  in  a high 
fever;  yet  that  is  the  case  with  all 
overdriven  cattle;  and  the  fever  is 
often  raised  even  to  a degree  of  mad- 
ness . ' ‘ 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by 
which  butchers  render  meat  un- 
wholesome. The  abominable  cus- 
tom of  filling  the  cellular  membrane 
of  animals  with  air  in  order  to  make 
them  appear  fat,  is  every  day  prac- 
tised. This  not  only  spoils  the  meat, 
and  renders  it  unfit  for  keeping,  but 
is  such  a dirty  trick,  that  the  very 
idea  of  it  is  sufficient  to  disgust  a 
person  of  any  delicacy  at  every  thing 
which  comes  from  the  shambles.— 
Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating 
meat  which  has  been  blown  up  with 
air  from  the  lungs  of  a dirty  fellow, 
perhaps  labouring  under  the  very 
worst  of  diseases  ? 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  such 


quantities  of  animal  food  as  the 
English,  which  is  one  reason  why 
they  are  so  generally  tainted  with 
the  scurvy  and  its  numerous  train 
of  consequences,  indigestion,  low 
spirits,  hypochondriacism,  & c.  Ani- 
mal food  was  surely  designed  for 
man,  and,  with  a proper  mixture  of 
vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  most 
wholesome ; but  to  gorge  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  fish,  and  fowl,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All  who 
value  health  ought  to  be  contented 
with  making  one  meal  of  flesh  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  this  ought  to 
consist  of  one  kind  only. 

The  most  obstinate  scurvy  has  of- 
ten been  cured  by  a vegetable  diet ; 
nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently  do 
more  in  that  disease  than  any  medi- 
cine. Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if 
vegetables  and  milk  were  more  used 
in  diet,  we  should  have  less  scurvy, 
and  likewise  fewer  putrid  and  inflam- 
matory fevers. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be 
too  moist  nor  too  dry.  Moist  ali- 
ment relaxes  the  solids,  and  renders 
the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  see  fe- 
males, who  live  much  on  tea  and 
other  watery  diet,  generally  become 
weak  and  unable  to  digest  solid  food; 
hence  proceed  hysterics,  and  all  their 
dreadful  consequences.  On  the  other 
hand,  food  that  is  too  dry  renders  the 
solids  in  a manner  rigid,  and  the 
humours  viscid,  which  disposes  the 
body  to  inflammatory  fevers,  scurvies, 
and  the  like. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  tea  in  diet.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  numerous;  but  they  proceed 
rather  from  the  imprudent  use  of  it 
than  from  any  bad  qualities  in  the 
tea  itself.  Tea  is  now  the  universal 
breakfast  in  this  part  of  the  world; 
but  the  morning  is  surely  the  most 
improper  time  of  the  day  for  drink- 
ing it.  Most  delicate  persons,  who, 
by  the  bye  are  the  greatest  tea-drink- 
ers, cannot  eat  any  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  such  persons,  after  fasting  ten 
or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five 
cups  of  tea,  scarcely  eating  any  breads, 
it  must  hurt  them.  Good  tea,  when 
taken  in  a moderate  quantity,  not  too 
strong,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon 
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an  empty  stomach,  will  seldom  do 
harm ; but  if  it  be  bad,  which  is  often 
the  case,  or  substituted  in  the  room 
of  solid  food,  it  must  have  many  ill 
effects. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many 
things  unwholesome,  which  are  not 
so  in  their  own  nature.  By  jumbling 
together  a number  of  different  ingre- 
dients, in  order  to  make  a poignant 
sauce  or  rich  soup,  the  composition 
proves  almost  a poison.  All  high 
seasoning,  pickles,  &c.  are  only  in- 
centives to  luxury,  and  never  fail  to 
hurt  the  stomach.  It  were  well  for 
mankind,  if  cookery,  as  an  art,  were 
entirely  prohibited.  Plain  roasting 
or  boiling  is  all  that  the  stomach  re- 
quires. These  alone  are  sufficient  for 
people  in  health,  and  the  sick  have 
still  less  need  of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  like- 
wise claims  our  attention.  W ater  is 
' not  only  the  basis  of  most  liquors,  but 
also  composes  a great  part  of  our  solid 
food.  Good  water  must  therefore  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  diet. — 
The  best  water  is  that  which  is  most 
pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of 
foreign  bodies.  Water  takes  up  parts 
of  most  bodies  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact ; by  this  means  it  is  often 
impregnated  with  metals  or  minerals 
of  a poisonous  nature.  Hence  the  in- 
habitants of  some  hilly  countries  have 
peculiar  diseases,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility proceed  from  the  water:  thus 
the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps, 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Peak  of  Derby,  in  England, 
have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their 
necks.  This  disease  is  generally  im- 
puted to  the  snow-water ; but  there  is 
more  reason  to  believe  it  is  owing  to 
the  minerals  in  the  mountains  through 
which  the  waters  pass. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with 
foreign  bodies,  it  generally  appears 
by  its  weight,  colour,  taste,  smell, 
heat,  or  some  other  sensible  quality. 
Our  business,  therefore,  is  to  choose 
such  water  for  common  use,  as  is 
lightest,  and  without  any  particular 
colour,  taste,  or  smell.  In  most  places 
in  Britain,  the  inhabitants  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  choice  of  their 
water;  arid  few  things  would  con- 


tribute more  to  health  than  a due  at- 
tention to  this  article.  But  mere  in- 
dolence often  induces  people  to  make 
use  of  the  water  that  is  nearest  to 
them,  without  considering  its  qua- 
lities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great 
towns,  the  strictest  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as  many  dis- 
eases, may  be  occasioned  or  aggra-  • 
vated  by  bad  water ; and  when  once  j 
it  has  been  procured  at  a great  ex-  I 
pence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give 
it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering 
water  clear  by  Alteration,  and  soft  by 
exposing  it  to  the  sun  and  air,  &c. 
are  so  generally  known,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  spend  time  in  explain- 
ing them.  We  shall  only,  in  gene- 
ral, advise  all  to  avoid  waters  which 
stagnate  long  in  small  lakes,  ponds, 
or  the  like,  as  such  waters  often  be- 
come putrid  by  the  corruption  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  bodies  with  which 
they  abound.  Even  cattle  frequently 
suffer  by  drinking,  in  dry  seasons, 
water  which  has  stood  long  in  small 
reservoirs,  without  being  supplied  by 
springs,  or  freshened  with  showers. 

All  wells  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and 
to  have  a free  communication  with 
the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithstand- 
ing they  have  been  exclaimed  against 
by  many  writers,  still  continue  to  be 
the  common  drink  of  almost  every 
person  who  can  afford  them,  we  shall 
rather  endeavour  to  assist  people  in 
the  choice  of  these  liquors,  than  pre- 
tend to  condemn  what  custom  has  so 
firmly  established.  It  is  not  the  mo- 
derate use  of  sound  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind;  it  is  excess, 
and  using  such  as  are  ill  prepared  or 
vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors  which  are  too 
strong,  hurt  digestion ; and  the  body 
is  so  far  from  being  strengthened  by 
them,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed. 
Many  imagine  that  hard  labour  could 
not  be  supported  without  drinking 
strong  liquors;  but  it  is  a very  er- 
roneous notion.  Men  who  never  taste 
strong  liquors  are  not  only  able  to 
endure  more  fatigue,  but  also  live 
much  longer  than  those  who  use  them 
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daily.  But  suppose  strong  liquors  did 
enable  a man  to  do  more  work,  they 
must  nevertheless  waste  the  power 
of  life,  and  occasion  premature  old 
age.  They  keep  up  a constant  fever, 
which  exhausts  the  spirits,  inflames 
the  blood,  and  disposes  the  body  to 
numberless  diseases. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too 
weak  as  well  as  too  strong;  when 
that  is  the  case,  they  must  either  be 
drank  new,  or  they  become  sour  and 
dead;  when  such  liquors  are  drank 
new,  the  fermentation  not  being  over, 
they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and 
occasion  flatulencies ; and  when  kept 
till  stale,  they  turn  sour  on  the  sto- 
mach, and  hurt  digestion.  For  this 
reason,  all  malt  liquors,  cider,  &c. 
ought  to  be  of  such  strength  as  to  keep 
till  they  be  ripe,  and  then  they  should 
be  used.  When  such  liquors  are 
kept  too  long,  though  they  should 
not  become  sour,  yet  they  generally 
contract  a hardness,  which  renders 
them  unwholesome. 

All  families  who  can,  ought  to  pre- 
pare their  own  liquors.  Since  pre- 
paring and  vending  of  liquors  became 
one  of  the  most  general  branches  of 
business,  every  method  has  been  tried 
to  adulterate  them.  The  great  ob- 
ject, both  to  the  makers  and  venders 
of  liquor,  is,  to  render  it  intoxicating, 
and  give  it  the  appearance  of  age. — 
But  it  is  well  known  that  this  may  be 
done  by  other  ingredients  than  those 
which  ought  to  be  used  for  making  it 
strong.  It  would  be  imprudent  even 
to  name  those  things  which  are  daily 
made  use  of  to  render  liquor  heady. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  practice  is 
very  common,  and  that  all  the  in- 
gredients used  for  this  purpose  are  of 
a narcotic  or  stupefactive  quality. — 
But  as  all  opiates  are  poisonous,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  their  general  use.  Though 
they  do  not  kill  suddenly,  yet  they 
hurt  the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken 
the  stomach,  and  spoil  the  digestion. 
Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  pre- 
pared, kept  to  a proper  age,  and  used 
in  moderation,  they  would  prove  real 
blessings  to  mankind;  but  while  they 
are  ill  prepared,  adulterated  in  various 
ways,  and  taken  to  excess,  they  must 


have  many  pernicious  effects.  We 
would  recommend  it  to  families  not 
only  to  prepare  their  own  liquors,  but 
likewise  their  own  bread.  Bread  is 
so  necessary  a part  of  diet,  that  too 
much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  in 
order  to  have  it  sound  and  wholesome. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  not  only  neces- 
sary that  it  be  made  of  good  grain, 
but  likewise  properly  prepared,  and 
kept  free  from  all  unwholesome  in- 
gredients. This,  however,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  is  not  always  the 
case  with  bread  prepared  by  those 
who  make  a trade  of  vending  it; 
their  object  is  rather  to  please  the 
eye  than  to  consult  the  health.  The 
best  bread  is  that  which  is  neither 
too  coarse  nor  too  fine,  well  ferment- 
ed, and  made  of  wheat  flour,  or  ra- 
ther of  wheat  and  rye  mixed  together. 

To  specify  the  different  kinds  of 
aliment,  to  explain  their  nature  and 
properties,  and  to  point  out  their  ef- 
fects in  different  constitutions,  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  our  design. 
Instead  of  a detail  of  this  kind,  which 
would  not  be  generally  understood, 
and  of  course  little  attended  to,  we 
shall  only  mention  the  following  easy 
rules  with  respect  to  the  choice  of 
aliment : — 

Persons  whose  solids  are  weak  and 
relaxed,  ought  to  avoid  all  viscid 
food,  or  such  things  as  are  hard  of 
digestion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought 
to  be  nourishing;  and  they  should 
take  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open 
air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  should 
be  sparing  in  the  use  of  every  thing 
that  is  highly  nourishing,  as  fat  meat, 
rich  wines,  strong  ale,  and  such  like. 
Their  food  should  consist  chiefly  of 
bread  and  other  vegetable  substances  ; 
and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water, 
whey,  and  the  like. 

Fat  people  should  not  eat  freely  of 
oily  nourishing  diet.  They  ought 
frequently  to  use  radish,  garlic,  spicos, 
or  such  things  as  are  heating,  and  pro- 
mote perspiration  and  urine.  Their 
drink  should  be  water,  coffee,  tea,  or 
the  like ; and  they  ought  to  take  much 
exercise  and  little  sleep. 

Those  who  are  too  lean,  must  fol- 
low an  opposite  course. 
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Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidi- 
ties, or  whose  food  is  apt  to  sour  on 
the  stomach,  should  live  much  on  ani- 
mal food ; and  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  hot  alkaline  eructations,  ought 
to  use  a diet  consisting  chiefly  of  acid 
vegetables. 

People  who  are  affected  with  the 
gout,  low  spirits,  hypochondriac  or 
hysteric  disorders,  ought  to  avoid  all 
flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vis- 
cid or  hard  of  digestion,  all  salted  or 
smoke-dried  provisions,  and  whatever 
is  austere,  acid,  or  apt  to  turn  sour  on 
the  stomach.  Their  food  should  be 
light,  spare,  cool,  and  of  an  opening 
nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  suit- 
ed to  the  age  and  constitution,  but 
also  to  the  manner  of  life ; a seden- 
tary or  studious  person  should  live 
more  sparingly  than  one  who  labours 
hard  without  doors.  Many  kinds  of 
food  would  nourish  a peasant  very 
well,  which  would  be  almost  indi- 
gestible to  a citizen;  and  the  latter 
will  live  upon  a diet  on  which  the 
former  would  starve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform. 
The  constant  use  of  one  kind  of  food 
might  have  some  bad  effects.  Na- 
ture teaches  us  this  by  the  great  va- 
riety of  aliment  which  she  has  pro- 
vided for  man,  and  likewise  by  giving 
him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of 
food. 

Those  who  labour  under  any  par- 
ticular disease,  ought  to  avoid  such 
aliments  as  have  a tendency  to  in- 
crease it ; for  example,  a gouty  per- 
son should  not  indulge  in  rich  wines, 
strong  soups,  or  gravies,  and  should 
avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  trou- 
bled with  the  gravel,  ought  to  shun 
all  austere  and  astringent  aliments ; 
and  those  who  are  scorbutic  should 
be  sparing  in  the  use  of  salted  animal 
food. 

In  the  first  period  of  life,  our  food 
ought  to  be  light,  but  nourishing,  and 
frequently  taken.  Food  that  is  solid, 
with  a sufficient  degree  of  tenacity, 
is  most  proper  for  the  state  of  man- 
hood. The  diet  suited  to  the  last 
period  of  life,  when  nature  is  upon 
the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that 
of  the  first.  It  should  be  lighter  and 


more  succulent  than  that  of  vigorous 
age,  and  likewise  more  frequently 
taken. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  for  health 
that  our  diet  be  wholesome,  but  also 
that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  that  long;  fasting  will 
atone  for  excess ; but  this,  instead  of 
mending  the  matter,  generally  makes 
it  worse.  When  the  stomach  and 
intestines  are  over -distended  with 
food,  they  lose  their  proper  tone,  and 
by  long  fasting  they  become  weak, 
and  inflated  with  wind.  Thus  either 
gluttony  or  fasting  destroys  the  powers 
of  digestion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment 
is  not  only  necessary  for  repairing  the 
continual  waste  of  our  bodies,  but 
likewise  to  keep  the  fluids  sound  and 
sweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the 
most  healthy  state,  have  a constant 
tendency  to  putrefaction,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  frequent  sup- 
plies of  fresh  nourishment : when  that 
is  wanting  too  long,  the  putrefaction 
often  proceeds  so  far  as  to  occasion 
very  dangerous  fevers.  Hence  we  may 
learn  the  necessity  of  regular  meals. 
No  person  can  enjoy  a good  state  of 
health  whose  vessels  are  either  fre- 
quently overcharged,  or  the  humours 
long  deprived  of  fresh  supplies  of 
chyle. 

Long  fasting  is  extremely  hurtful 
to  young  people ; it  not  only  vitiates 
their  humours,  but  prevents  their 
growth.  Nor  is  it  less  injurious  to 
the  aged.  Most  persons,  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  are  afflicted  with  wind : 
this  complaint  is  not  only  increased, 
but  even  rendered  dangerous  and  often 
fatal,  by  long  fasting.  Old  people, 
when  their  stomachs  are  empty,  are 
frequently  seized  with  giddiness,  head- 
aches, and  faintness.  These  complaints 
may  generally  be  removed  by  a piece 
of  bread  and  a glass  of  wine,  or  tak- 
ing any  other  solid  food;  which  plain- 
ly points  out  the  method  of  prevent- 
ing them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many 
of  the  sudden  deaths  which  happen 
in  the  advanced  periods  of  life,  are 
occasioned  by  fasting  too  long,  as  it 
exhausts  the  spirits,  and  fills  the  bow- 
els with  wind;  we  would  therefore 
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M advise  people  in  the  decline  of  life, 
never  to  allow  their  stomachs  to  be 
(4  too  long  empty.  Many  people  take 
i nothing  but  a few  cups  of  tea  and  a 
i little  bread,  from  nine  o’clock  at  night 
until  two  or  three  next  afternoon, 
i Such  may  be  said  to  fast  almost  three- 
fourths  of  their  time.  This  can  hardly 
fail  to  ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate  the 
humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with 
i wind  ; all  which  might  be  prevented 
i!  by  a solid  breakfast. 

It  is  a very  common  practice  to 
; eat  a light  breakfast  and  a heavy  sup- 
| per.  This  custom  ought  to  be  re- 
versed. When  people  sup  late,  their 
i supper  should  be  very  light  but  the 
; breakfast  ought  always  to  be  solid. 

If  any  one  eats  a light  supper,  goes 
i soon  to  bed,  and  rises  betimes  in  the 
i morning,  he  will  be  sure  to  find  an 
; appetite  for  his  breakfast,  and  he  may 
i freely  indulge  it. 

The  strong  and  healthy  do  not  in- 
1 deed  suffer  so  much  from  fasting  as 
the  weak  and  delicate ; but  they  run 
great  hazard  from  its  opposite,  viz. 
repletion.  Many  diseases,  especially 
fevers,  are  the  effects  of  a plethora, 

( or  too  great  fulness  of  the  vessels. 

< Strong  people  in  high  health,  have 
! generally  a great  quantity  of  blood 
and  other  humours.  When  these  are 
t suddenly  increased  by  an  overcharge 
: of  rich  and  nourishing  diet,  the  ves- 
5 sels  become  too  much  distended,  and 
; obstructions  and  inflammations  ensue. 

I Hence  so  many  people  are  seized 
1 with  inflammatory  and  eruptive  fe- 
i vers,  apoplexies,  &c.  after  a feast  or  a 
j debauch. 

All  great  and  sudden  changes  in 
i diet,  are  dangerous.  What  the  sto- 
i mach  has  been  long  accustomed  to 
) digest,  though  less  wholesome,  will 

I agree  better  with  it,  than  food  of  a 
more  salutary  nature  to  which  it  has 
not  been  used.  When,  therefore,  a 
» change  becomes  necessary,  it  ought 
{ always  to  be  made  gradually : a sud- 
i den  transition  from  a poor  and  low, 
} to  a rich  and  luxurious  diet,  or  the 
>,  contrary,  might  so  disturb  the  func- 
t tions  of  the  body  as  to  endanger 
i health,  or  even  to  occasion  death 
1 itself. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in 


diet,  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
condemning  every  small  deviation 
from  it.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for 
people  at  all  times  to  avoid  some 
degree  of  excess,  and  living  too  much 
by  rule  might  make  even  the  smallest 
deviation  dangerou?.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  prudent  to  vary  a little,  some- 
times taking  more,  sometimes  less, 
than  „the  usual  quantity  of  meat  and 
drmk,  provided  always  that  a due  re- 
gard be  paid  to  moderation. 


OF  AIR. 


Unwholesome  air  is  a very  com- 
mon cause  of  diseases.  Few  are  aware 
of  the  danger  arising  from  it.  People 
generally  pay  some  attention  to  what 
they  eat  and  drink,  but  seldom  re- 
gard what  goes  into  the  lungs,  though 
the  latter  proves  often  more  suddenly 
fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up 
parts  of  most  bodies  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  and  is  often  so  re- 
plenished with  those  of  a noxious 
quality,  as  to  occasion  immediate 
death.  But  such  violent  effects  sel- 
dom happen,  as  people  are  generally 
on  their  guard  against  them.  The 
less  perceptible  influences  of  bad  air 
prove  more  generally  hurtful  to  man- 
kind ; we  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
point  out  some  of  these,  and  to  shew 
whence  the  danger  chiefly  arises. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many 
ways.  Whatever  greatly  alters  its 
degree  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholesome  : for  example, 
that  which  is  too  hot,  dissipates  the 
watery  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts  the 
bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours 
adust  and  thick.  Hence  proceed  bili- 
ous and  inflammatory  fevers,  cholera 
morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obstructs 
the  perspiration,  constringes  the  solids, 
and  condenses  the  fluids.  It  occasions 
rheumatisms,  coughs,  and  catarrhs, 
with  other  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
breast.  Air  that  is  too  moist  de- 
stroys the  elasticity  or  spring  of  the 
solids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax 
constitutions,  and  disposes  the  body 
to  agues  or  intermitting  fevers,  drop- 
sies, &c. 
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Wherever  great  numbers  of  people 
are  crowded  into  one  place,  if  the 
air  has  not  a free  circulation,  it  soon 
becomes  unwholesome.  Hence  it  is 
that  delicate  persons  are  so  apt  to  turn 
sick  or  faint  in  crowded  churches,  as- 
semblies, or  any  place  where  the  air 
is  injured  by  breathing,  fires,  candles, 
or  the  like. 

In  great  cities  so  many  things  tend 
to  contaminate  the  air,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  it  proves  so  fatal  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  air  in  cities  is  not 
only  breathed  repeatedly  over,  but  is 
likewise  loaded  with  sulphur,  smoke, 
and  other  exhalations,  besides  the 
vapours  continually  arising  from  in- 
numerable putrid  substances,  as  dung- 
hills, slaughter-houses,  &c.  AH  pos- 
sible care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  streets  of  large  towns  open  and 
wide,  that  the  air  may  have  a free 
current  through  them.  They  ought 
likewise  to  be  kept  very  clean.  No- 
thing tends  more  to  pollute  and  con- 
taminate the  air  of  a city  than  dirty 
streets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country 
to  have  church-yards  in  the  middle 
of  populous  cities.  Whether  this  be 
the  effect  of  ancient  superstition,  or 
owing  to  the  increase  of  such  towns, 
is  a matter  of  no  consequence.  What- 
ever gave  rise  to  the  custom,  it  is  a 
bad  one.  It  is  habit  alone  which 
reconciles  us  to  these  things ; by  means 
of  which  the  most  ridiculous,  nay, 
pernicious  customs,  often  become  sa- 
cred. Certain  it  is,  that  thousands 
of  putrid  carcases,  so  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  in  a place  where 
the  air  is  confined,  cannot  fail  to 
taint  it ; and  that  such  air,  when 
breathed  into  the  lungs,  must  occasion 
diseases. 

Burying  within  churches  is  a prac- 
tice still  more  detestable.  The  air 
in  churches  is  seldom  good,  and  the 
effluvia  from  putrid  carcases  must  ren- 
der it  still  worse.  Churches  are  com- 
monly ^ old  buildings  with  arched 
roofs.  They  are  seldom  opened  above 
once  a week,  are  never  ventilated  by 
fires  nor  open  windows,  and  rarely 
kept  clean.  This  occasions  that 
damp,  musty,  unwholesome  smell 
which  one  feels  on  entering  a church. 


and  renders  it  a very  unsafe  place  for 
the  weak  and  valetudinary.  These 
inconveniences  might  in  a great  mea- 
sure be  obviated,  by  prohibiting  all 
persons  from  burying  within  churches, 
by  keeping  them  clean,  and  permit- 
ting a stream  of  fresh  air  to  pass 
frequently  through  them. 

Wherever  air  stagnates  long,  it 
becomes  unwholesome.  Hence  the 
unhappy  persons  confined  in  jails  not 
only  contract  malignant  fevers  them- 
selves, but  often  communicate  them 
to  others.  Nor  are  many  of  the 
holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houses, 
possessed  by  the  poor  in  great  towns, 
much  better  than  jails.  These  low 
dirty  habitations  are  the  very  lurk- 
ing places  of  bad  air  and  contagious 
diseases.  Such  as  live  in  them  sel- 
dom enjoy  good  health;  and  their 
children  commonly  die  young.  In 
the  choice  of  a house,  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  ought  always 
to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  fresh 
air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury 
has  invented  to  make  houses  close 
and  warm,  contribute  not  a little  to 
render  them  unwholesome.  No  house 
can  be  wholesome  unless  the  air  has 
a free  passage  through  it ; for  which 
reason  houses  ought  daily  to  be  ven- 
tilated by  opening  opposite  windows, 
and  admitting  a current  of  fresh  air 
into  every  room.  Beds,  instead  of 
being  made  up  as  soon  as  people  rise 
out  of  them,  ought  to  be  turned 
down,  and  exposed  to  the  fresh  air 
from  the  open  windows  through  the 
day.  This  would  expel  any  noxious 
vapour,  and  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
mote the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  hospitals,  jails,  ships,  &c.  where 
that  cannot  be  conveniently  done, 
ventilators  should  be  used.  The  me- 
thod of  expelling  foul,  and  introduce 
ing  fresh  air,  by  means  of  ventilators, 
is  a most  salutary  invention,  and  is 
indeed  the  most  useful  of  all  our 
modern  medical  improvements.  It  is 
capable  of  universal  application,  and 
is  fraught  with  numerous  advantages, 
both  to  those  in  health  and  sickness. 
In  all  places,  where  numbers  of  peo- 
ple are  crowded  together,  ventilation 
becomes  absolutely  necessary. 
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Air  which  stagnates  in  mines,  wells, 
cellars,  &c.  is  extremely  noxious. — 
I That  kind  of  air  is  to  be  avoided 
as  the  most  deadly  poison ; it  often 
kills  almost  as  quickly  as  lightning. 
For  this  reason,  people  should  be 
very  cautious  in  opening  cellars  that 
have  been  long  shut,  or  going  down 
into  deep  wells  or  pits,  especially 
if  they  have  been  kept  close  co- 
vered. 

Many  fatal  accidents  might  be  pre- 
i vented  by  only  letting  down  a lighted 
candle  before  them,  and  stopping 
i when  they  perceive  it  to  go  out ; yet 
this  precaution,  simple  as  it  is,  is  sel- 
dom used. 

Many  people  who  have  splendid 
houses,  choose  to  sleep  in  small  apart- 
ments. This  conduct  is  very  impro- 
: per,  A bed  chamber  ought  always 
. to  be  well  aired;  as  it  is  generally 
c occupied  in  the  night  only,  when 

j all  windows  and  doors  are  shut.  If 

i a fire  be  kept  in  it,  the  danger  from 
i a small  room  becomes  still  greater. 

Numbers  have  been  stifled  when 
i asleep  by  a fire  in  a small  apartment, 
i which  is  always  hurtful. 

Those  who  are  obliged,  on  account 
of  business,  to  spend  the  day  in 

close  towns,  ought,  if  possible,  to 

sleep  in  the  country.  Breathing  free 
air  in  the  night  will  in  some  mea- 
sure make  up  for  the  want  of  it  thro’ 
the  day.  This  practice  would  have 
a greater  effect  in  preserving  the  health 
of  citizens  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. 

Delicate  persons  ought,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  avoid  the  air  of  great 
towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to 
the  asthmatic  and  consumptive.  Such 
persons  should  avoid  cities  as  they 
would  a plague.  The  hypochon- 
driac are  likewise  much  hurt  by  it. 

I have  often  seen  persons  so  much 
afflicted  with  this  malady  while  in 
town,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for 
them  to  live,  who,  upon  being  re- 
moved to  the  country,  were  immedb 
ately  relieved.  The  same  observation 
holds  with  regard  to  nervous  and 
hysteric  women.  Many  people  in- 
deed have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
change  their  situation  in  quest  of 
better  air.  All  we  can  say  to  such 
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persons  is,  that  they  should  go  as 
often  abroad  into  the  open  air  as 
they  can,  that  they  should  admit 
fresh  air  frequently  into  their  houses, 
and  take  care  to  keep  them  very 
clean. 

It  wTas  necessary  in  former  times, 
for  safety,  to  surround  cities,  col- 
leges, and  even  single  houses,  with 
high  walls.  These,  by  obstructing 
the  free  current  of  air,  never  fail  to 
render  such  places  damp  and  un- 
wholesome. As  such  walls  are  now, 
in  most  parts  of  this  country,  become 
useless,  they  ought  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  every  method  taken  to 
admit  a free  passage  to  the  air.  Pro- 
per attention  to  air  and  cleanliness 
would  tend  more  to  preserve  the 
health  of  mankind  Than  all  the  endea- 
vours of  the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houses  too  closely 
with  planting  or  thick  woods,  like* 
wise  tends  to  render  the  air  unwhole- 
some. Wood  not  only  obstructs  the 
free  current  of  the  air,  but  sends 
forth  great  quantities  of  moist  exha- 
lations, which  render  it  constantly 
damp.  Wood  is  very  agreeable  at 
a proper  distance  from  a house,  but 
should  never  be  planted  too  near  it, 
especially  in  a flat  country.  Many 
of  the  gentlemen’s  seats  in  England 
are  rendered  very  unwholesome  from 
the  great  quantity  of  wood  which 
surrounds  them. 

Houses  situated  in  low  marshy 
countries,  or  near  large  lakes  of  stag- 
nant wrater,  are  likewise  unwhole- 
some. Waters  which  stagnate  not 
only  render  the  air  damp,  but  load 
it  with  putrid  exhalations,  which 
produce  the  most  dangerous  and 
fatal  diseases.  Those  who  are  obliged 
to  inhabit  marshy  countries,  ought 
to  make  choice  of  the  driest  situa- 
tions they  can  find,  to  live  gene- 
rously, and  to  pay  the  strictest  regard 
to  cleanliness. 

If  fresh  air  be  necessary  for  those 
in  health,  it  is  still  more  so  for  the 
sick,  who  often  lose  their  lives  for 
want  of  it.  The  notion  that  sick 
people  must  be  kept  very  hot,  is  so 
common,  that  one  can  hardly  enter 
the  chamber  where  a patient  lies, 
without  being  ready  to  faint,  bv 
z z 
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reason  of  the  hot  suffocating  smell. 
How  this  must  affect  the  sick,  any 
one  may  judge.  No  medicine  is  so 
beneficial  to  the  sick  as  fresh  air.  It 
is  the  most  reviving  of  all  cordials, 
if  it  be  administered  with  prudence. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  throw  open 
doors  and  windows  at  random  upon 
the  sick.  Fresh  air  is  to  be  let  into 
the  chamber  gradually,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, by  opening  the  windows  of  some 
other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a sick  person’s  chamber 
may  be  greatly  freshened,  and  the 
patient  much  revived,  by  sprinkling 
the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with 
vinegar,  juice  of  a lemon,  or  any 
other  strong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  were  numbers  of  sick 
are  crowded  into  the  same  house, 
or,  which  is  often  the  case,  into  the 
same  apartment,  the  frequent  ad- 
mission of  fresh  air  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Infirmaries,  hospi- 
tals, &c.  are  often  rendered  so  noxi- 
ous, for  want  of  proper  ventilation, 
that  the  sick  run  more  hazard  from 
them  than  from  the  disease.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  when  putrid 
fevers,  dysenteries,  and  other  infectious 
diseases,  prevail. 

Physicians,  surgeons,  and  others 
who  attend  hospitals,  ought,  for 
their  own  safety,  to  take  care  that 
they  be  properly  ventilated.  Such 
persons  as  are  obliged  to  spend  most 
of  their  time  among  the  sick,  run 
great  hazard  of  being  themselves  in- 
fected when  the  air  is  bad.  All  hos- 
pitals and  places  of  reception  for  the 
sick  ought  to  have  an  open  situa- 
tion, at  some  distance  from  any  great 
town;  and  such  patients  as  labour 
under  any  contagious  disease  ought 
never  to  be  suffered  to  come  near  the 
rest. 


OF  EXERCISE. 


Many  people  look  upon  the  neces- 
sity man  is  under  of  earning  his 
bread  by  labour,  as  a curse.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
structure  of  the  body,  that  exercise 
is  not  less  necessary  than  food  for 
the  preservation  of  health:  those 


whom  poverty  obliges  to  labour  for 
their  daily  bread  are  not  only  the  is 
most  healthy,  but  generally  the  most 
happy  part  of  mankind.  Industry 
seldom  fails  to  place  them  above 
want,  and  activity  serves  them  instead 
of  physic.  This  is  peculiarly  the  j : 
case  with  those  who  live  by  the  cul-  I 
ture  of  the  ground.  The  great  in- 
crease of  inhabitants  in  infant  colo-  i 
nies,  and  the  longevity  of  such  as  j 
follow  agriculture  every  where,  evi-  i 
dently  prove  it  to  be  the  most  health- 
ful as  well  as  the  most  useful  employ- 
ment. ; 

The  love  of  activity  shews  itself  i 
very  early  in  man.  So  strong  is  this  ! 
principle,  that  a healthy  youth  can- 
not be  restrained  from  exercise,  even  | 
by  the  fear  of  punishment.  Our  love 
of  motion  is  surely  a strong  proof  1 
of  its  utility.  Nature  implants  no 
disposition  in  vain.  It  seems  to  be 
a catholic  law  throughout  the  whole 
animal  creation,  that  no  creature 
without  exercise  should  enjoy  health 
or  be  able  to  find  subsistence.  Every 
creature  except  man,  takes  as  much  i 
of  it  as  is  necessary.  He  alone,  and 
such  animals  as  are  under  his  direc- 
tion, deviate  from  this  original  law, 
and  they  suffer  accordingly. 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  i 
universal  relaxation  of  the  solids, 
which  disposes  the  body  to  innume- 
rable diseases.  When  the  solids  are 
relaxed,  neither  the  digestion  nor  ! 
any  of  the  secretions  can  be  duly 
performed.  In  this  case,  the  worst 
consequences  must  ensue.  How  can 
persons  who  loll  all  day  in  easy  chairs, 
and  sleep  all  night  on  beds  of  down, 
fail  to  be  relaxed?  Nor  do  such 
greatly  mend  the  matter  who  never 
stir  abroad  but  in  a coach,  sedan,  or 
such  like.  These  elegant  pieces  of 
luxury  are  become  so  common,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  seem 
to  be  in  some  danger  of  losing  the 
use  of  their  limbs  altogether.  It  is 
now  below  any  one  to  walk  who  can 
afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous 
it  would  seem  to  a person  unac- 
quainted with  modern  luxury,  to  be- 
hold the  young  and  healthy  swing- 
ing along  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
fellow  creatures  J or  to  see  a fat  car- 
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case,  over-run  with  diseases  occa- 
sioned by  inactivity,  dragged  through 
the  streets  by  half  a dozen  horses  J 
Glandular  obstructions,  now  so  com- 
mon, generally  proceed  from  inac- 
tivity. These  are  the  most  obstinate 
of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver, 
kidneys,  and  other  glands,  duly  per- 
form their  functions,  health  is  sel- 
dom impaired ; but  when  they  fail, 
nothing  can  restore  it.  Exercise  is 
i almost  the  only  cure  we  know  for 
glandular  obstructions,  indeed  it  does 
not  always  succeed  as  a remedy ; but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
i would  seldom  fail  to  prevent  these 
: complaints,  were  it  used  in  due 
I time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
i amongst  those  who  take  sufficient 
3 exercise,  glandular  diseases  are  very 
I little  known;  whereas  the  indolent 
i and  inactive  are  seldom  free  from 
t them.. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  constant  com- 
j panions  of  inactivity.  Nothing  but 
i exercise  and  open  air  can  brace  and 
strengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the 
endless  train  of  diseases  which  pro- 
ceed from  a relaxed  state  of  these 
organs.  We  seldom  hear  the  active 
or  laborious  complain  of  nervous 
diseases;  these  are  reserved  for  the 
sons  of  ease  and  affluence.  Many 
have  been  completely  cured  of  these 
disorders  by  being  reduced,  from  a 
state  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their 
daily  bread.  This  plainly  points 
out  the  sources  from  whence  nervous 
diseases  flow,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  enjoy 
health,  when  the  perspiration  is  not 
duly  carried  on ; but  that  can  never 
be  the  case  where  exercise  is  ne- 
glected. When  the  matter  which 
ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perspi- 
ration is  retained  in  the  body,  it 
vitiates  the  humours,  and  occasions 
the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatism,  &c. — • 
Exercise  alone  would  prevent  many 
of  those  diseases  which  cannot  be 
cured,  and  would  remove  others  where 
medicine  proves  ineffectual. 

A late  author,  Cheyne,  in  his  ex- 
cellent Treatise  on  Health,  says,  that 
the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to 
make  exercise  a part  of  their  religion 


We  would  recommend  this,  not  only 
to  the  weak  and  valetudinary,  but  to 
all  those  whose  business  does  not 
oblige  them  to  take  sufficient  exer- 
cise, as  sedentary  artificers,  shop- 
keepers, studious  persons,  &c.  Such 
ought  to  use  exercise  as  regularly  as 
they  take  food.  This  might  gene- 
rally be  done  without  any  interrup- 
tion to  business  or  real  loss  of  time. 

Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly 
to  be  followed  by  women.  They 
bear  confinement  much  better  than 
men,  and  are  fitted  for  every  kind  of 
business  which  does  not  require  much 
strength.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to 
see  a lusty  fellow  making  pins,  nee- 
dles, and  watch  wheels,  while  many 
of  the  laborious  parts  of  husbandry 
are  carried  on  by  the  other  sex.  The 
fact  is,  we  want  men  for  laborious 
employments,  while  one  half  of  the 
other  sex  are  rendered  useless  for  want 
of  occupations  suited  to  their  strength, 
&c.  Were  girls  bred  to  the  loom  or 
other  mechanical  employments,  we 
should  not  see  such  numbers  of  them 
prostitute  themselves  for  bread,  nor 
find  such  a want  of  men  for  the  im- 
portant purposes  of  navigation  and 
agriculture. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the 
health  more  than  the  modern  cus- 
tom of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  the 
morning.  This  is  the  general  prac- 
tice in  great  towns.  The  inhabitants 
of  cities  seldom  rise  before  eight  or 
nine  o’clock  ; but  the  morning  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  time  for  exercise, 
while  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  the 
body  refreshed  with  sleep.  Besides, 
the  morning  air  braces  and  strengthens 
the  nerves,  and  in  some  measure  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  a cold  bath.— 
Let  any  one  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  lie  a-bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock, 
rise  by  six  or  seven,  spend  a couple  of 
hours  in  walking,  riding,  or  any  ac- 
tive diversion  without  doors,  and  he 
will  find  his  spirits  cheerful  and  se- 
rene through  the  day,  his  appetite 
keen,  and  his  body  strengthened  and 
braced.  Custom  soon  renders  early 
rising  agreeable,  and  nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  the  preservation  of 
health. 

The  inactive  are  continually  com- 
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plaining  of  pains  in  the  stomach, 
flatulencies,  indigestion,  &c.  These 
complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to 
many  others,  are  not  to  be  removed 
by  medicines.  They  can  only  be 
cured  by  a vigorous  course  of  exer- 
cise, to  which  indeed  they  seldom  fail 
to  yield. 

Exercise,  if  possible,  ought  always 
to  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  When 
that  cannot  be  done,  various  methods 
may  be  contrived  for  exercising  the 
body  within  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell, 
dancing,  fencing,  &c.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  adhere  strictly  to  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  exercise.  The  best 
way  is  to  take  them  by  turns,  and 
to  use  that  longest  which  is  most  suit- 
able to  the  strength  and  constitution. 
Those  kinds  of  exercise  which  give 
action  to  most  of  the  bodily  organs 
are  always  to  be  preferred,  as  walking, 
running,  riding,  digging,  swimming, 
and  such  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  ac- 
tive and  manly  diversions  are  now  so 
little  practised.  Diversions  make  peo- 
ple take  more  exercise  than  they  other- 
wise would  do,  and  are  of  the  greatest 
service  to  such  as  are  not  under  the 
necessity  of  labouring  for  their  bread. 
As  active  diversions  lose  ground,  those 
of  a sedentary  kind  seem  to  prevail. 
Sedentary  diversions  are  of  no  other 
service  than  that  they  consume  time. 
Instead  of  relieving  the  mind  they 
often  require  more  thought  than  ei- 
ther study  or  business.  Every  thing 
that  induces  people  to  sit  still,  unless 
it  be  some  necessary  employment, 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diversions  which  afford  the 
best  exercise  are  hunting,  shooting, 
playing  at  cricket,  hand  ball,  bowl- 
ing, or  golff.  Golff  is  a diversion 
very  common  in  North  Britain.  It 
is  well  calculated  for  exercising  the 
body,  and  may  always  be  taken  in 
such  moderation,  as  neither  to  over- 
heat nor  fatigue.  It  has  greatly  the 
preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any 
of  those  games  that  cannot  be  played 
without  violence.  These  exercise  the 
limbs  and  promote  perspiration  and 
the  other  secretions.  They  likewise 
strengthen  the  lungs  and  give  firm- 
ness and  agility  to  the  whole  bodv. 


Such  as  can,  ought  to  spend  two  or 
three  hours  a-day  on  horseback ; those 
who  cannot  ride,  should  employ  the 
same  time  in  walking.  Exercise  should 
never  be  continued  too  long.  Over- 
fatigue prevents  the  benefit  of  exer- 
cise, and  instead  of  strengthening  the 
body,  tends  to  weaken  it. 

Every  man  should  lay  himself  un* 
der  some  sort  of  necessity  to  take  ex- 
ercise. Indolence,  like  other  vices, 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at 
length  becomes  agreeable.  Hence, 
many  who  were  fond  of  exercise  in 
the  early  part  of  life  become  quite 
averse  to  it  afterwards.  This  is  the 
case  of  most  hypochondriac  and  gouty 
people,  which  renders  their  diseases 
in  a great  measure  incurable. 

In  some  countries  laws  have  been 
made,  obliging  every  man,  of  what- 
ever rank,  to  learn  some  mechanical 
employment.  Whether  such  laws 
were  designed  for  the  preservation  of 
health  or  the  encouragement  of  ma- 
nufactures is  a question  of  no  impor- 
tance. Certain  it  is  that  if  gentlemen 
were  frequently  to  amuse  and  exercise 
themselves  in  this  way  it  would  have 
many  good  effects.  They  would  at 
least  derive  as  much  honour  from  a 
few  masterly  specimens  of  their  own 
workmanship,  as  from  the  character 
of  having  ruined  most  of  their  com- 
panions by  gaming  or  drinking.  Be- 
sides, men  of  leisure,  by  applying 
themselves  to  the  mechanical  arts, 
might  improve  them,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  society. 

Indolence  not  only  occasions  dis- 
eases, and  renders  men  useless  to  so- 
ciety, but  promotes  all  manner  of  vice. 
To  say  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better 
than  to  call  him  vicious.  The  mind, 
if  not  engaged  in  some  useful  pursuit, 
is  constantly  in  quest  of  ideal  pleasures, 
or  impressed  with  the  apprehension 
of  some  imaginary  evil.  From  these 
sources  proceed  most  of  the  miseries 
of  mankind.  Certainly  man  was  ne- 
ver intended  to  be  idle.  Inactivity 
frustrates  the  very  design  of  his  crea- 
tion ; whereas  an  active  life  is  the  best 
guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greatest 
preservative  of  health. 
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Sleep,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be 
duly  regulated.  Too  little  sleep  weak- 
ens the  nerves,  exhausts  the  spirits, 
and  occasions  diseases;  and  too  much 
renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  gross, 
and  disposes  to  apoplexies,  lethargies, 
and  other  complaints  of  a similar  na- 
ture. A medium  ought  therefore  to 
I be  observed,  and  this  is  not  easy  to 
fix.  Children  require  more  sleep 
! than  grown  persons,  the  laborious 
! more  than  the  idle,  and  such  as  eat 
and  drink  freely  more  than  those  who 
i live  abstemiously.  Besides,  the  real 
quantity  of  sleep  cannot  be  measured 
by  time,  as  one  person  will  be  more 
refreshed  by  five  or  six  hours  sleep, 
than  another  by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed 
to  take  as  much  sleep  as  they  please ; 
but  for  adults,  six  or  seven  hours  is 
certainly  sufficient,  and  no  one  ought 
to  exceed  eight.  Those  who  lie  a-bed 
more  than  eight  hours  may  slumber, 
but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  sleep ; 
such  generally  toss  and  dream  away 
the  fore  part  of  the  night,  sink  to 
rest  towards  morning,  and  dose  till 
noon.  The  best  way  to  make  sleep 
sound  and  refreshing  is  to  rise  betimes. 
The  custom  of  lying  a-bed  for  nine 
or  ten  hours  not  only  makes  the  sleep 
less  refreshing,  but  relaxes  the  solids 
and  greatly  weakens  the  constitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  pro- 
per season  for  sleep.  Nothing  more 
certainly  destroys  the  constitution 
than  night- watching.  It  is  a great 
pity  that  a practice  so  destructive  to 
health  should  be  so  much  in  fashion. 
How  quickly  the  want  of  rest  in  due 
season  will  blast  the  most  blooming 
complexion,  or  ruin  the  best  consti- 
tution, is  evident  from  the  ghastly 
countenances  of  those  who,  as  the 
phrase  is,  turn  day  into  night  and 
night  into  day. 

To  make  sleep  refreshing,  the  fol- 
lowing things  are  requisite:  first,  to 
take  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open 
air;  to  avoid  strong  tea  or  coffee; 
next,  to  eat  a light  supper ; and  lastly, 
to  lie  down  with  a mind  as  cheerful 
and  serene  as  possible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exer- 


cise will  prevent  sleep,  as  well  as  too 
little.  We  seldom,  however,  hear  the 
active  and  laborious  complain  of  rest- 
less nights:  it  is  the  indolent  and 
slothful  who  generally  have  these  com- 
plaints. Is  it  any  wonder  that  a bed 
of  down  should  not  be  refreshing  to 
a person  who  sits  all  day  in  an  easy 
chair  ? A great  part  of  the  pleasure 
of  life  consists  in  alternate  rest  and 
motion ; but  those  who  neglect  the 
latter,  can  never  relish  the  former. 
The  labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury 
in  plain  food  and  sound  sleep,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  sumptuous  tables 
and  downy  pillows,  where  exercise  is 
wanting. 

That  light  suppers  cause  sound  sleep 
is  true  even  to  a proverb.  Many 
persons,  if  they  exceed  the  least  at  that 
meal,  are  sure  to  have  uneasy  nights : 
and,  if  they  fall  asleep,  the  load  and 
oppression  on  their  stomach  and  spi- 
rits occasion  frightful  dreams,  broken 
and  disturbed  repose,  the  nightmare, 
&c.  Were  the  same  persons  to  go  to 
bed  with  a light  supper,  or  to  sit  up 
till  that  meal  was  pretty  well  digested, 
they  would  enjoy  sound  sleep,  and 
rise  refreshed  and  cheerful.  There 
are  indeed  some  people  who  cannot 
sleep  unless  they  have  eaten  some  so- 
lid food  at  night;  but  this  does  not 
imply  the  necessity  of  a heavy  sup- 
per ; besides,  these  are  generally  per- 
sons who  have  accustomed  themselves 
to  this  method,  and  who  do  not 
take  a sufficient  quantity  of  solid  food 
and  exercise  in  the  course  of  the 
day. 

Nothing  more  certainly  disturbs  our 
repose  than  anxiety.  When  the  mind 
is  not  at  ease,  one  seldom  enjoys 
sound  sleep.  This  greatest  of  human 
blessings  flies  the  wretched,  and  visits 
the  happy,  the  cheerful,  and  the  gay. 
This  is  a sufficient  reason  why  every 
man  should  endeavour  to  be  as  easy 
in  his  mind  as  possible  when  he  goes 
to  rest.  Many,  by  indulging  grief 
and  anxious  thought,  have  banished 
sound  sleep  so  long,  that  they  could 
never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  night,  is  generally  reckoned 
most  refreshing.  Whether  this  be  the 
effect  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  say  ; 
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but  as  most  people  are  accustomed  to 
go  early  to  bed  when  young,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  sleep  at  this  season 
will  prove  more  refreshing  to  them 
ever  after.  Whether  the  fore  part  of 
the  night  be  best  for  sleep  or  not, 
surely  the  fore  part  of  the  day  is 
fittest  both  for  business  and  amuse- 
ment. I hardly  ever  knew  an  early 
riser  who  did  not  enjoy  a good  state 
of  health. 

It  consists  with  observation,  that 
all  very  old  men  have  been  early 
risers.  This  is  the  only  circumstance 
attending  longevity  to  which  (says  Dr. 
Buchan)  I never  knew  an  exception. 

OF  CLOTHING. 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  suited  to 
the  climate.  Custom  has  no  doubt 
a very  great  influence  in  this  article ; 
but  no  custom  can  ever  change  the 
nature  of  things  so  far  as  to  render 
the  same  clothing  fit  for  an  inhabitant 
of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  Island  of 
Jamaica.  It  is  not  indeed  necessary 
to  observe  an  exact  proportion  be- 
tween the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear 
and  the  degree  of  latitude  which  we 
inhabit ; but  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
per attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it, 
as  well  as  to  the  openness  of  the  coun- 
try, the  frequency  and  violence  of 
storms,  and  other  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot 
and  the  perspiration  free,  it  is  less  ne- 
cessary to  cover  the  body  with  a great 
quantity  of  clothes;  but  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  when  the  skin  becomes 
rigid  and  the  humours  more  cool,  the 
clothing  should  be  increased.  Many 
diseases  in  the  latter  period  of  life 
proceed  from  a defect  of  perspiration : 
these  may,  in  some  measure,  be  pre- 
vented by  a suitable  addition  to  the 
clothing,  or  by  wearing  such  as  are 
better  calculated  for  promoting  the 
discharge  from  the  skin,  as  clothes 
made  of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

The  clothing  ought  likewise  to  be 
suited  to  the  season  of  the  year.— 
Clothing  may  be  warm  enough  for 
summer,  which  is  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient for  winter.  The  greatest  caution, 
however,  is  necessary  in  making  these 


changes.  We  ought  neither  to  put  off  | 
our  winter  clothes  too  soon,  nor  wear  ; 
our  summer  ones  too  long.  In  this 
country,  the  winter  often  sets  in  very  t 
early  with  great  rigour ; and  we  have  I 
frequently  cold  weather  even  after  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  months.  ; 
It  would  likewise  be  prudent  not  to  i : 
make  the  change  all  at  once,  but  to 
do  it  gradually ; and  indeed  the  : 
changes  of  apparel  in  this  climate 
ought  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  es- 
pecially among  those  who  have  passed 
the  meridian  of  life. 

Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by 
their  being  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  pride  or  vanity.  Man- 
kind in  all  ages  seem  to  have  con-  j 
sidered  clothes  in  this  view ; accord- 
ingly their  fashion  and  figure  have 
been  continually  varying,  with  very 
little  regard  either  to  health,  the  cli-  j 
mate,  or  convenience.  A farthingale, 
for  example,  may  be  very  necessary 
in  hot  southern  climates,  but  surely  | 
nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  in  the 
cold  regions  of  the  North. 

Even  the  human  shape  is  often  at- 
tempted to  be  mended  by  dress,  and 
those  who  know  no  better  believe  that 
mankind  would  be  monstrous  without 
its  assistance.  All  attempts  of  this 
nature  are  highly  pernicious.  The 
most  destructive  of  them  in  this  coun- 
try is  that  of  squeezing  the  stomach 
and  bowels  into  as  narrow  a compass 
as  possible,  to  procure  what  is  falsely 
called  a fine  shape.  This  madness 
seems  to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of 
mothers  in  every  age  and  country. 

Terence,  in  his  comedy  of  the 
“ Eunuch,”  ridicules  the  Roman  ma- 
trons for  attempting  to  mend  the  shape 
of  their  daughters.  By  this  practice 
the  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  almost  all  the  vital  functions,  are 
obstructed.  Hence  proceed  indiges- 
tion, syncopes  or  fainting  fits,  coughs, 
consumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  other 
complaints  so  common  among  fe- 
males. 

The  feet  likewise  often  suffer  by 
pressure.  How  a small  foot  came  to 
be  reckoned  genteel,  I will  not  pre- 
tend to  say;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
this  notion  has  made  many  persons 
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ilame.  Almost  nine-tenths  of  man* 
i ; kind  are  troubled  with  corns:  a dis- 
ease which  is  seldom  or  never 
occasioned  but  by  strait  shoes.  — 

1 1 Corns  are  not  only  very  troublesome, 
j but,  by  rendering  people  unable  to 
walk,  they  may  likewise  be  consi- 
: dered  the  remote  cause  of  other  dis- 
i i eases. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  tight 
i bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c.  when 
: drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the 
free  motion  and  use  of  the  part  about 
, which  they  are  bound,  but  likewise 
obstruct  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
i which  prevents  the  equal  nourish- 
I ment  and  growth  of  these  parts,  and 
t occasions  various  diseases.  Tight 
i bandages  about  the  neck,  as  stocks, 
j cravats,  necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely 
1 dangerous.  They  obstruct  the  blood 
l in  its  course  from  the  brkin,  by 
j which  means  head-aches,  vertigoes, 
apoplexies,  and  other  fatal  diseases, 
i are  often  occasioned. 

The  perfection  of  dress  is  to  be 
: easy  and  clean.  Nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  for  any  one  to 
make  himself  a slave  to  fine  clothes. 

| Such  a one,  and  many  such  there 
are,  would  rather  remain  as  fixed  as 
i a statue  from  morning  till  night,  than 
discompose  a single  hair,  or  alter  the 
position  of  a pin.  Were  we  to  re- 
commend any  particular  pattern  for 
dress,  it  would  be  that  which  is 
worn  by  the  people  called  Quakers. 
They  are  always  neat,  clean,  and 
often  elegant,  without  any  thing  su- 
perfluous. What  others  lay  out  upon 
tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and  ribands,  they 
bestow  upon  superior  cleanliness. — 
Finery  is  only  the  affectation  of 
dress,  and  very  often  covers  a great 
deal  of  dirt. 

We  shall  only  add,  with  regard  to 
clothing,  that  it  ought  not  only  to 
be  suited  to  the  climate,  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life, 
but  likewise  to  the  temperature  and 
constitution.  Robust  persons  are  able 
to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better 
than  the  delicate ; consequently,  may 
be  less  attentive  to  their  clothing.— 
But  the  precise  quantity  of clothes 
necessary  for  any  person  cannot  be 


determined  by  reasoning.  It  is  en- 
tirely a matter  of  experience,  and  every 
man  is  the  best  judge  for  himself  what 
quantity  of  clothes  is  necessary  to  keep 
him  warm. 


OF  INTEMPERANCE. 


A modern  author  (Rousseau)  ob- 
serves, that  temperance  and  exercise 
are  the  two  best  physicians  in  the 
world.  He  might  have  added,  that 
if  these  were  duly  regarded,  there 
would  be  little  occasion  for  any 
other.  Temperance  may  justly  be 
called  the  parent  of  health  j yet  num- 
bers of  mankind  act  as  if  they  thought 
diseases  and  death  too  slow  in  their 
progress,  and  by  intemperance  and 
debauch  seem,  as  it  were,  to  solicit 
their  approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears 
from  the  very  construction  of  the  hu- 
man body.  Health  depends  on  that 
part  of  the  solids  and  fluids  which  fits 
them  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
vital  functions ; and  while  these  go 
regularly  on,  we  are  sound  and  well, 
but  whatever  disturbs  them  necessarily 
impairs  health.  Intemperance  never 
fails  to  disorder  the  whole  animal 
economy ; it  hurts  the  digestion,  re- 
laxes the  nerves,  renders  the  different 
secretions  irregular,  vitiates  the  hu- 
mours, and  occasions  numberless  dis- 
eases. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourish- 
ment of  plants  and  animals  affords  a 
striking  proof  of  the  danger  of  intem- 
perance. Moisture  and  manure  greatly 
promote  vegetation ; yet  an  over- 
quantity of  either  will  entirely  destroy 
it.  The  best  things  become  hurtful, 
nay,  destructive,  when  carried  to  ex- 
cess. Hence  we  learn,  that  the  highest 
degree  of  human  wisdom  consists  in 
regulating  our  appetites  and  passions 
so  as  to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is 
that  which  chiefly  entitles  us  to  the 
character  of  rational  beings.  The 
slave  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  dis- 
grace of  human  nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  has  endued 
us  with  various  passions,  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  species,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  individual,  &c.  Intern- 
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perance  is  the  abuse  of  these  pas- 
sions ; and  moderation  consists  in  the 
proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not 
contented  with  satisfying  the  simple 
calls  of  nature,  create  artificial  wants, 
and  are  perpetually  in  search  after 
something  that  may  gratify  them; 
but  imaginary  wants  can  never  be  gra- 
tified. Nature  is  content  with  little; 
but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence 
the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  de- 
bauchee seldom  stop  in  their  career 
till  their  money  or  their  constitution 
fails : then,  indeed,  they  generally  see 
their  error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  fixed 
rules  with  regard  to  diet,  on  account 
of  the  different  constitutions  of  man- 
kind. The  most  ignorant  person, 
however,  certainly  knows  what  is 
meant  by  excess;  and  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  man,  if  he  chooses,  to 
avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet,  is  to  study 
simplicity.  Nature  delights  in  the 
most  plain  and  simple  food,  and  eve- 
ry animal  except  man  follows  her  die- 
tates.  Man  alone  riots  at  large,  and 
ransacks  the  whole  creation  in  quest 
of  luxuries,  to  his  own  destruction. 
Addison,  an  elegant  writer  of  the  last 
age,  speaks  thus  of  intemperance  in 
diet : “ For  my  part,  when  I behold 
a fashionable  table  set  out  in  all  its 
magnificence,  I fancy  that  I see 
gouts  and  dropsies,  fevers  and  lethar- 
gies, with  other  innumerable  distem- 
pers, lying  in  ambuscade  among  the 
dishes.” 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things 
less  destructive  than  in  diet.  How 
quickly  does  the  immoderate  pursuit 
of  carnal  pleasures,  or  the  abuse  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  ruin  the  best  con- 
stitution! Indeed  these  vices  gene- 
rally go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  so  often  behold  the  votaries 
of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  even  before 
they  have  arrived  at  the  prime  of 
life,  worn  out  with  diseases,  and  has- 
tening with  swift  pace  to  an  untimely 
grave.  Did  men  reflect  on  the  pain- 
ful diseases  and  premature  deaths 
which  are  daily  occasioned  by  intem- 
perance, it  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
them  shrink  back  with  horror  from 


the  indulgence  even  of  their  darling 
pleasures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  vo- 
taries alone;  the  innocent  too  often 
feel  the  direful  effects  of  it.  How 
many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be 
seen  embracing  dunghills,  whose  pa- 
rents, regardless  of  the  future,  spent 
in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have 
served  to  bring  up  their  offspring  in 
a decent  manner.  How  often  do  we 
behold  the  miserable  mother,  with 
her  helpless  infants,  pining  in  want, 
while  the  cruel  father  is  indulging  his 
insatiable  appetites ! 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to 
misery,  but  even  extirpated,  by  in- 
temperance. Nothing  tends  so  much 
to  prevent  propagation  and  to  shorten 
the  lives  of  children,  as  the  intem- 
perance of  parents.  The  poor  man 
who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night 
lies  down  contented  with  his  humble 
fare,  can  boast  a numerous  offspring ; 
while  his  pampered  lord,  sunk  in 
ease  and  luxury,  often  languishes  with- 
out an  heir  to  his  ample  fortunes.— 
Even  states  and  empires  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  intemperance,  and  rise  or 
fall  as  it  prevails. 

Instead  of  mentioning  the  different 
kinds  of  intemperance,  and  pointing 
out  their  influence  upon  health,  we 
shall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make 
a few  observations  on  one  particular 
species  of  that  vice,  viz.  the  abuse  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  act  of  intoxication  puts  na- 
ture to  the  expence  of  a fever,  in 
order  to  discharge  the  poisonous 
draught.  When  this  is  repeated  al- 
most every  day,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
the  consequences.  The  constitution 
must  be  strong  indeed  which  is  able 
long  to  hold  out  under  a daily  fever  \ 
but  fevers  occasioned  by  drinking  do 
not  always  go  off*  in  a day;  they 
frequently  end  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  breast,  liver,  or  brain,  and  produce 
fatal  effects. 

Though  the  drunkard  should  not 
fall  by  an  acute  disease,  he  seldom 
escapes  those  of  a chronic  kind.— 
Intoxicating  liquors,  when  used  to 
excess,  weaken  the  bowels  and  spoil 
the  digestion : they  destroy  the  power 
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I of  the  nerves,  and  occasion  paralytic 
and  convulsive  disorders:  they  like- 
wise heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  de- 
stroy its  balsamic  quality,  render  it 
unfit  for  circulation,  and  the  nou- 
rishment of  the  body.  Hence  ob- 
structions, atrophies,  dropsies,  and 
consumptions  of  the  lungs.  These 
are  the  common  ways  in  which 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Diseases 
of  this  kind,  when  brought  on  by 
I hard  drinking,  seldom  admit  of  a 
3 cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health 
I by  drinking,  who  seldom  get  drunk. 

The  continual  habit  of  soaking,  as 
i it  is  called,  though  its  effects  be  not 
: so  violent,  is  not  less  pernicious.— 
When  the  vessels  are  kept  constantly 
1 full  and  upon  the  stretch,  the  dif- 
t ferent  digestions  can  neither  be  duly 
{ performed,  nor  the  humours  properly 
prepared.  Hence  most  people  of 
f this  character  are  afflicted  with  the 
t gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous  sores  in  the 
legs,  &c.  If  these  disorders  do  not 
: appear,  they  are  seized  with  low  spi- 
rits, hypochondriacal  affections,  and 
other  symptoms  of  indigestion. 

Consumptions  are  now  so  common, 
that  it  is  thought  one-tenth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  great  towns  die  of 
that  disease.  Hard  drinking  is,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  causes  to  which 
we  must  impute  the  increase  of  con- 
sumptions. The  great  quantities  of 
viscid  malt  liquor  drank  by  the  com- 
mon people  of  England,  cannot  fail 
to  render  their  blood  sizy  and  unfit 
for  circulation;  from  whence  pro- 
ceed obstructions,  and  inflammations 
of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great 
ale-drinkers  who  are  not  phthisical: 
nor  is  that  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
sidering the  glutinous  and  almost  in- 
digestible nature  of  strong  ale. 

Those  who  drink  ardent  spirits  or 
strong  wines  run  still  greater  hazard; 
these  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  and  tear  the  tender  vessels  of 
the  lungs  to  pieces;  yet  so  great  is 
the  consumption  of  them  in  this 
country,  that  one  would  almost  be  in- 
duced to  think  that  the  inhabitants 
lived  upon  them. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds 
frequently  from  misfortunes  in  life.— 

VOL.  II. 


The  miserable  fly  to  it  for  relief.  It 
affords  them  indeed  a temporary 
ease.  But,  alas!  this  solace  is  shot t 
lived ; and  when  it  is  over,  the  spi- 
rits sink  as  much  below  their  usual 
tone  as  they  had  before  been  raised 
above  it.  Hence  a repetition  of  the 
dose  becomes  necessary,  and  every 
fresh  dose  makes  way  for  another, 
till  the  unhappy  wretch  becomes  a 
slave  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length  falls 
a sacrifice  to  what  at  first,  perhaps, 
■was  taken  only  as  a medicine.  No 
man  is  so  dejected  as  the  drunkard 
when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence 
it  is,  that  those  who  have  the  greatest 
flow  of  spirits  while  the  glass  circu- 
lates freely,  are  of  all  others  the  most 
melancholy  when  sober,  and  often 
put  an  end  to  their  own  misera- 
ble existence  in  a fit  of  spleen  or  ill 
humour. 

Drunkenness  not  only  proves  de- 
structive to  health,  but  likewise  to 
the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is 
strange  that  creatures  who  value 
themselves  on  account  of  a superior 
degree  of  reason  to  that  of  brutes, 
should  take  pleasure  in  sinking  so  far 
below  them.  Were  such  as  volun- 
tarily deprive  themselves  of  the  use 
of  reason,  to  continue  ever  after  in 
that  condition,  it  would  seem  but  a 
just  punishment.  Though  this  be 
not  the  consequence  of  one  act  of 
intoxication,  it  seldom  fails  to  suc- 
ceed a course  of  it.  By  a habit  of 
drinking,  the  greatest  genius  is  often 
reduced  to  a mere  idiot. 

It  is  amazing  that  our  improve- 
ments in  arts,  learning,  and  polite- 
ness, have  not  put  the  barbarous  cus- 
tom of  drinking  to  excess  out  of 
fashion.  It  is  indeed  less  common 
in  South  Britain  than  it  was  formerly ; 
but  it  still  prevails  very  much  in  the 
North,  where  this  relic  of  barbarity 
is  mistaken  for  hospitality.  There  no 
man  is  supposed  to  entertain  his 
guests  well  who  does  not  make  them 
drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink  is 
certainly  the  greatest  piece  of  rude- 
ness that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of. 
Manliness,  complaisance,  or  mere  good 
nature,  may  induce  a man  to  take 
his  glass,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a time 
when  he  might  as  well  take  poison. 

3 A 
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The  custom  of  drinking  to  excess 
has  long  been  out  of  fashion  in  France ; 
and  as  it  begins  to  lose  ground 
among  the  politer  part  of  the  English, 
we  hope  it  will  soon  be  banished  from 
every  part  of  this  island. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful 
to  young  persons.  It  heats  their 
blood,  impairs  their  strength,  and  ob- 
structs their  growth  5 besides,  the 
frequent  use  of  strong  liquors  in  the 
early  part  of  life  destroys  any  benefit 
that  might  arise  from  them  afterwards. 
Those  who  make  a practice  of  drink- 
ing generous  liquors  when  young, 
cannot  expect  to  reap  any  benefit 
from  them  as  a cordial  in  the  decline 
of  life. 

Drunkenness  is  not  only  in  itself  a 
most  abominable  vice,  but  is  an  in- 
ducement to  many  others.  There  is 
hardly  any  crime  so  horrid  that  the 
drunkard  will  not  perpetrate  for  the 
love  of  liquor.  We  have  known 
mothers  sell  their  children’s  clothes, 
the  food  that  they  should  have  eaten, 
and  afterwards  even  the  children  them- 
selves, in  order  to  purchase  the  ac- 
cursed draught. 


OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN 
CONVULSION  FITS. 


Convulsion  fits  often  constitute 
the  last  of  acute  or  chronic  disor- 
ders. When  this  is  the  case,  there 
can  remain  but  small  hopes  of  the 
patient’s  recovery  after  expiring  in  a 
fit.  But  when  a person  who  appears 
to  be  in  perfect  health  is  suddenly 
seized  with  a convulsion  fit,  and  seems 
to  expire,  some  attempts  ought  al- 
ways to  be  made  to  restore  him  to 
life.  Infants  are  most  liable  to  con- 
vulsions, and  are  often  carried  off 
very  suddenly  by  one  or  more  fits 
about  the  time  of  teething.  There 
are  many  well  authenticated  accounts 
of  infants  having  been  restored  to  life 
after  they  had  to  all  appearance  ex- 
pired in  convulsions. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or 
expire  soon  after  the  birth,  the  same 
means  ought  to  be  used  for  their  re- 
covery as  if  they  had  expired  in 


circumstances  similar  to  those  men 
tioned  above. 

These  directions  may  likewise  be< 
extended  to  adults,  attention  being 
always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  patient. 

The  means  used  with  so  much 
efficacy  in  recovering  drowned  per- 
sons are,  with  equal  success,  applica- 
ble to  a number  of  cases  where  the* 
powers  of  life  seem  in  reality  to  be< 
only  suspended,  and  to  remain  capa- 
ble of  renewing  all  their  functions, 
being  put  into  motion  again.  It! 


on 


is  shocking  to  reflect,  that  for  want! 
of  this  consideration,  many  persons! 
have  been  committed  to  the  grave  ini 
whom  the  principles  of  life  might  have: 
been  revived. 

The  cases  wherein  such  endeavours; 
are  most  likely  to  be  attended  with 
success,  are  all  those  called  sudden 
deaths  from  an  invisible  cause,  as; 
apoplexies,  hysterics,  faintings,  and 
many  other  disorders  wherein  per- 
sons in  a moment  sink  down  and 
expire.  The  various  casualties  in 
which  they  may  be  tried  are,  suffo- 
cations from  the  sulphureous  damps 
of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c.  the  unwhole- 
some air  of  long  unopened  wells  or 


caverns;  the  noxious  vapours  arising 


from  fermenting  liquors;  the  steam 
of  burning  charcoal ; sulphureous 
mineral  acids ; arsenical  effluvia,  &c. 

The  various  accidents  of  drown- 
ing, strangling,  and  apparent  deaths, 
by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  colds,  &c. 
likewise  furnish  opportunities  of  try- 
ing such  endeavours.  Those  perhaps 
who  to  appearance  are  killed  by 
lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation 
of  the  passions,  as  fear,  joy,  surprise, 
and  such  like,  might  also  be  fre- 
quently recovered  by  the  use  of 
proper  means,  as  blowing  strongly 
into  their  lungs,  immersing  the  per- 
son in  warm  water,  &c. 

The  means  to  be  used  for  the  re- 
covery of  persons  suddenly  deprived 
of  life  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases ; 
they  are  practicable  by  every  one  who 
happens  to  be  present  at  the  acci- 
dent, and  require  no  great  expense, 
and  less  skill.  The  great  aim  is  to 
restore  the  warmth  and  vital  motions. 
This  may  in  general  be  attempted  by 
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means  of  heat,  frictions,  bleeding, 
blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  adminis- 
tering clysters  and  generous  cordials. 
These  must  be  varied  according  to 
circumstances.  Common  sense,  and 
the  situation  of  the  patient,  will 
suggest  the  proper  manner  of  con- 
ducting them.  Above  all,  we  would 
recommend  perseverance.  People 
ought  never  to  despair  on  account  of 
discouraging  circumstances,  or  to  leave 
off  their  endeavours  as  long  as  there 
is  t he  least  hope  of  success. 


OF  DISLOCATIONS. 
- 

I When  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its 
place  or  articulation,  so  as  to  impede 
its  proper  functions,  it  is  said  to  be 
i luxated  or  dislocated.  As  this  often 
i happens  to  persons  in  situations  where 
I no  medical  assistance  can  be  obtained, 
by  which  means  limbs,  and  even 
i lives,  are  frequently  lost,  we  shall  en- 
i deavour  to  point  out  the  method  of 
i reducing  the  most  common  luxations, 
i and  those  which  require  immediate 
i assistance.  Any  person  of  common 
' sense  and  resolution,  who  is  present 
1 when  a dislocation  happens,  may  of- 
ten be  of  more  service  to  the  patient 
than  the  most  expert  surgeon  can,  after 
the  swelling  and  inflammation  have 
: come  on.  When  these  are  present, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  the  state  of 
the  joint,  and  dangerous  to  attempt 
i a reduction ; and  by  waiting  till  they 
i are  gone  off,  the  muscles  become  so 
relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled  up,  that 
the  bone  can  never  afterwards  be  re- 
tained in  its  place. 

A recent  dislocation  may  generally 
be  reduced  by  extension  alone,  which 
must  always  be  greater  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  muscles 
which  move  the  joint,  the  age,  ro- 
bustness, and  other  circumstances  of 
the  patient.  When  the  bone  has 
been  out  of  its  place  for  any  consi- 
derable time,  and  a swelling  or  in- 
flammation has  come  on,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and 
after  fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  soft 
poultices  with  vinegar  to  it  for  some 
time  before  the  reduction  is  attempted 


All  that  is  necessary  after  reduc- 
tion, is  to  apply  cloths  dipped  in 
vinegar  or  camphorated  spirits  of 
wine  to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  per- 
fectly easy ; and  if  any  degree  of  in- 
flammation remain,  the  application  of 
leeches  is  the  best  remedy.  Many 
bad  consequences  proceed  from  the 
neglect  of  this  rule.  A dislocation 
seldom  happens  without  the  tendons 
and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being 
stretched  and  sometimes  torn.  When 
these  are  kept  easy  till  they  recover 
their  strength  and  tone,  all  goes  on 
very  well;  but  if  the  injury  be  in- 
creased by  too  frequent  an  exertion 
of  the  parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be 
found  weak  and  diseased  ever  after. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAWS. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by 
yawning,  blows,  falls,  chewing  hard 
substances,  or  the  like.  It  is  easily 
known  by  the  patient’s  being  unable 
to  shut  his  mouth  or  to  eat  any  thing, 
as  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  do  not 
correspond  with  those  of  the  upper; 
besides,  the  chin  either  hangs  down  or 
is  thrown  towards  one  side,  and  the 
patient  is  neither  able  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly nor  to  swallow  without  con- 
siderable difficulty. 

The  usual  method  of  reducing  a 
dislocated  jaw,  is  to  set  the  patient 
upon  a low  stool,  so  as  an  assistant 
may  hold  the  head  firm  by  pressing 
it  against  his  breast.  The  operator 
is  then  to  thrust  his  two  thumbs, 
being  first  wrapped  up  with  linen 
cloths  that  they  may  not  slip,  as 
far  back  into  the  patient’s  mouth  as 
he  can,  while  his  fingers  are  applied 
to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has 
got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to 
press  it  strongly  downwards  and 
backwards,  by  which  means  ihe 
elapsed  heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  ea- 
sily pushed  into  their  former  cavities. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  dislocated  by  falls, 
violent  blows,  or  the  like.  In  this 
case,  if  the  patient  receives  no  as- 
sistance, he  soon  dies,  which  makes 
people  imagine  the  neck  was  broken  ; 
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it  is,  however,  for  the  most  part  only 
partially  dislocated,  and  may  be  re- 
duced by  almost  any  person  who  has 
resolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A 
complete  dislocation  of  the  neck  is 
instantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  dislocated,  the 
patient  is  immediately  deprived  of 
all  sense  and  motion ; his  neck  swells; 
his  countenance  appears  bloated  ; his 
chin  lies  upon  his  breast;  and  his 
face  is  generally  turned  towards  one 
side. 

To  reduce  this  dislocation,  the  un- 
happy person  should  immediately  be 
laid  upon  his  back  on  the  ground, 
and  the  operator  must  place  himself 
behind  him  so  as  to  be  able  to  lay 
hold  of  his  head  with  both  hands, 
while  he  makes  a resistance  by  plac- 
ing his  knees  against  the  patient’s 
shoulders.  In  this  posture  he  must 
pull  the  head  with  considerable  force, 
gently  twisting  it  at  the  same  time,  if 
the  face  be  turned  to  one  side,  till  he 
perceives  that  the  joint  is  replaced, 
which  may  be  known  from  the  noise 
which  the  bones  generally  make  when 
going  in,  the  patient’s  beginning  to 
breathe,  and  the  head  continuing  in 
its  natural  posture. 

This  is  one  of  those  operations 
which  it  is  more  easy  to  perform 
than  to  describe.  I have  known  in- 
stances of  its  being  happily  perform- 
ed even  by  women,  and  often  by 
men  of  no  medical  education. — 
After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient 
ought  to  be  bled,  and  should  be 
suffered  la  rest  for  some  days,  till 
the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 


dislocation  of  the  ribs. 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with 
the  back-bone  is  very  strong,  they 
are  not  often  dislocated.  It  does, 
however,  sometimes  happen,  which  is 
a sufficient  reason  for  our  taking  no- 
tice of  it.  When  a rib  is  dislocated 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  in  or- 
der to  replace  it,  the  patient  should 
be  laid  upon  his  belly  on  a table,  and 
the  operator  must  endeavour  to  push 
the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  proper 
place.  Should  this  method  not  suc- 
ceed, the  arm  of  the  disordered  side 


may  be  suspended  over  a gate  or  lad- 
der, and  while  the  ribs  are  thus 
stretched  asunder,  the  heads  of  such 
as  are  out  of  place  may  be  thrust 
into  their  former  situation. 

Those  dislocations  wherein  the 
heads  of  the  ribs  are  forced  inwards, 
are  both  more  dangerous  and  the 
most  difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither 
the  hand  nor  any  instrument  can  be 
applied  internally  to  direct  the  luxated 
heads  of  the  ribs.  Almost  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done,  is,  to  lay  the 
patient  upon  his  belly  over  a cask, 
or  some  gibbous  body,  and  to  move 
the  fore  part  of  the  rib  inward  to- 
ward the  back,  sometimes  shaking  it ; 
by  this  means  the  heads  of  the  luxated 
ribs  may  slip  into  their  former  places. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus,  or  upper  bone  of  the 
arm,  may  be  dislocated  in  various  di- 
rections; it  happens,  however,  most 
frequently  downwards,  but  very  sel- 
dom directly  upwards.  From  the 
nature  of  its  articulation,  as  well  as 
from  its  exposure  to  external  injuries, 
this  bone  is  the  most  subject  to  dis- 
location of  any  in  the  body.  A dis- 
location of  the  humerus  may  be 
known  by  a depression  or  cavity  on 
the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  an  ina- 
bility to  move  the  arm.  When  the 
dislocation  is  downward  or  forward, 
the  arm  is  elongated,  and  a ball  or 
lump  is  perceived  under  the  arm-pit; 
but  when  it  is  backward,  there  ap- 
pears a protuberance  behind  the  shoul- 
der, and  the  arm  is  thrown  forwards 
towards  the  breast. 

The  usual  method  of  reducing  dis- 
locations of  the  shoulder  is  to  seat  the 
patient  upon  a low  stool,  and  to  cause 
an  assistant  to  hold  his  body,  so  that 
it  may  not  give  way  to  the  extension, 
while  another  lays  hold  of  the  arm 
a little  above  the  elbow,  and  gra- 
dually extends  it.  The  operator  then 
puts  a napkin  under  the  patient’s  arm, 
and  causes  it  to  be  tied  about  his  own 
neck;  by  this,  while  a sufficient  ex- 
tension is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head 
of  the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  di- 
rects it  into  its  proper  place. 

There  are  various  machines  invent- 
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ed  for  facilitating  this  operation,  but 
the  hand  of  an  expert  surgeon  is  al- 
ways more  safe.  In  young  and  de- 
licate patients,  I have  generally  found 
it  a very  easy  matter  to  reduce  the 
shoulder,  by  extending  the  arm  with 
one  hand,  and  thrusting  in-  the  head 
of  the  bone  with  the  other.  In  mak- 
ing the  extension,  the  arm  ought 
always  to  be  a little  bent. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be 
dislocated  in  any  direction.  When 
this  is  the  case,  a protuberance  may 
be  observed  on  that  side  of  the  arm 
towards  which  the  bone  is  pushed, 
from  which,  and  the  patient’s  inability 
to  bend  his  arm,  a dislocation  of  this 
joint  may  be  easily  known. 

Two  assistants  are  generally  neces- 
sary for  reducing  a dislocation  of  the 
elbow. ; one  of  them  must  lay  hold 
of  the  arm  above  and  the  other  below 
the  joint,  and  make  a pretty  strong 
extension,  while  the  operator  returns 
the  bones  into  their  proper  place. — 
Afterwards  the  arm  must  be  bent,  and 
suspended  for  some  time  with  a sling 
about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  are 
to  be  reduced  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  elbow,  viz.  by  making  an 
extension  in  different  directions  and 
thrusting  the  head  of  the  bone  into 
its  proper  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  dislocated 
forward  and  downward,  the  knee  and 
foot  are  turned  out,  and  the  leg  is 
longer  than  the  other;  but  when  it 
is  displaced  backward,  it  is  usually 
pushed  upward  at  the  same  time,  by 
which  means  the  limb  is  shortened, 
and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  displaced 
forward  and  downward,  the  patient, 
in  order  to  have  it  reduced,  must  be 
laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  safe  by 
bandages,  or  held  by  assistants,  while 
by  others  an  extension  is  made  by 
means  of  slings  fixed  about  the  bot- 
tom of  the  thigh,  a little  above  the 
knee.  While  the  extension  is  made, 


the  operator  must  push  the  head  of 
the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets  into  the 
socket.  If  the  dislocation  be  out- 
ward, the  patient  must  be  laid  upon 
his  face,  and  during  the  extension, 
the  head  of  the  bone  must  be  pushed 
inward. 

Dislocations  of  the  knees,  ankles, 
and  toes,  are  reduced  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  upper  extre- 
mities, viz.  by  making  an  extension 
in  opposite  directions,  while  the  ope- 
rator replaces  the  bones.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  extension  alone 
is  sufficient,  and  the  bone  will  slip 
into  its  place  by  merely  pulling  the 
limb  with  sufficient  force.  It  is  not 
hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  reduction  of  disloca- 
tions; skill  and  address  will  often  suc- 
ceed better  than  force.  I have  known 
dislocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by 
one  man,  after  all  the  force  that 
could  be  used  by  six  had  proved  in- 
effectual. 


DR.  GREGORY’S  MEDICAL 
REPORT, 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 


FROM  THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


The  febrile  disorder,  which  set  in 
about  the  middle  of  May,  has  during 
this  month  increased  in  violence,  so 
that  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  constitute 
the  epidemic  of  the  season.  The 
usual  course  and  character  of  the  dis- 
ease are  as  follow  : The  patient,  with 
little  or  no  warning  from  previous 
feelings  of  languor,  becomes  suddenly 
affected  with  heats  and  flushes,  a 
sense  of  pain,  weight,  or  great  un- 
easiness about  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
vand  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. To  these  leading  or  com- 
mon symptoms,  are  superadded  many 
others;  depending,  however,  princi- 
pally upon  the  habit  of  body  of  the 
individual.  In  full  and  plethoric  ha- 
bits, the  feverish  symptoms  run  high. 
Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  attack  others, 
in  whose  constitutions  irritability  pre- 
dominates. Shortness  of  breath  ac- 
companies the  disease  in  one  case ; a 
dry  teazing  cough  in  another.  The 
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nervous  system  appears  to  be  very 
little  or  never  at  all  seriously  affected 
in  this  prevailing  disorder.  What  its 
course  may  be  when  uninfluenced  by 
medical  treatment,  we  can  hardly 
venture  to  form  a judgement ; for  the 
suddenness  of  seizure  and  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms  induce  all  parties  to 
apply  instantly  for  assistance.  With 
common  attention,  however,  it  is  a 
perfectly  mild  disorder.  It  runs  its 
course,  with  the  aid  of  medicine,  in 
about  five  or  six  days,  and  appears  to 
leave  no  dregs  behind  it.  The  con- 
valescence is  as  rapid  as  the  attack  is 
unexpected;  and  this,  indeed,  may 
be  laid  down  as  a rule  of  very  gene- 
ral application  in  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine. 

The  disease  itself  appears  to  con- 
sist in  a disturbed  condition  of  the 
functions  of  the  upper  bowels,  parti- 
cularly the  stomach  and  liver.  In 
Some  cases,  the  disorder  spreads  up- 
wards, so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
offices  of  the  diaphragm  and  lungs; 
in  other  cases,  the  inferior  portions 
of  the  alimentary  canal  participate  in 
the  derangement.  Dr.  Gregory  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  distension  of  the 
gall-bladder  is,  under  common  cir- 
cumstances, the  immediate  cause  of 
many  of  the  most  urgent  gastric  or 
bilious  symptoms,  as  they  are  called. 
Hitherto  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
quality  of  the  bile,  as  secreted  by  the 
liver,  is  materially  affected.  By  ac- 
cumulation it  is  probably  rendered 
somewhat  more  viscid  and  irritating ; 
but  it  is  a reasonable  supposition,  that 
while  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
remain  unaffected,  the  secretion  of 
bile  will  not  be  seriously  interfered 
with.  At  a more  advanced  period 
of  the  season,  especially  if  the  same 
heated  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
continues,  which  has  been  remarked 
since  the  present  month  began,  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  fever 
will  assume  a more  formidable  cha- 
racter, and  be  the  occasion  perhaps  of 
no  inconsiderable  mortality. 

Dr.  Gregory  has  continued  to  expe- 
rience the  beneficial  effects  of  calomel 
in  this  disease.  He  looks  upon  it  as 
the  chief  weapon  in  the  physician’s 
hands  in  this  particular  epidemic. 


The  most  useful  auxiliaries  have  prov- 
ed to  be  ipecacuanha  and  castor  oil. 
The  former  in  small  and  frequently 
repeated  doses,  given  in  combination 
with  the  calomel ; the  latter  exhibited 
occasionally,  so  as  to  ensure  the  effect 
of  the  former  remedies.  Other  symp- 
toms must  be  met,  as  they  arise,  by 
the  employment  of  saline  effervescing 
draughts,  cretacerous  mixture  with 
laudanum,  or  the  camphorated  mixture 
with  ether.  In  one  or  two  cases, 
blood  was  taken  from  the  arm,  and 
in  one  instance  it  was  found  expe- 
dient to  cover  the  epigastrium  with 
leeches.  These  cases  may  perhaps 
prove  the  forerunners  of  some  general 
and  important  change  in  the  character 
of  the  epidemic. 

Measles  and  scarlet  fever  have  been 
very  generally  met  with  during  the 
last  month,  but  not  shewing  any  par- 
ticular degree  of  violence  or  malig- 
nity. A considerable  number  of  cases 
of  fever,  attended  with  that  kind  of 
eruption,  called  by  Dr.  Williams  ery- 
thema, have  presented  themselves. — 
They  have  all  been  females;  and  the 
principal  though  not  the  only  seat  of 
eruption  has  been  the  fore  part  of  the 
legs.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  fe- 
brile symptoms  ran  so  high,  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  take  blood  from 
the  arm. 

Small-pox  appears  to  be  somewhat 
upon  the  increase.  Isolated  cases  of 
it  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of 
the  town,  but  happily  of  a mild  cha- 
racter ; — most  happily,  indeed ! for 
painful  it  is  at  all  times  to  witness 
this  disease ; none  but  those  who  are 
daily  conversant  with  it  can  form  an 
idea  of  its  horrors  during  the  summer 
months,  especially  when  to  the  con- 
fluence which  copious  perspiration  „ 
contributes  to  produce,  is  superadded 
that  malignant  condition  of  the  blood 
and  humours,  which  long-continued 
heat  has  such  a tendency  to  generate. 

Among  the  chronic  diseases  to 
which  the  last  month  has  given  birth, 
may  be  reckoned,  those  affections  of 
the  head  which  arise  from  preter- 
natural determination  of  blood  to  the 
vessels  of  the  brain.  Of  these,  one 
of  the  most  frequent  and  distressing 
lias  been  giddiness.  Few  sensations 
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are  more  dreaded  than  this;  and  it 
is  seldom  allowed,  therefore,  to  con- 
tinue long  without  an  attempt  at  me- 
dical aid.  In  some  cases  it  will  yield 
to  the  free  operation  of  an  ipeca- 
cuanha vomit;  but  it  has  generally 
been  found  necessary  to  direct  the  ap- 
plication of  cupping-glasses  to  the 
back  of  the  neck.  The  relief  afford- 
ed by  them  is  often  instantaneous, 
and  the  dexterity  with  which  they 
are  applied  in  the  metropolis,  by  pro- 
fessed cuppers,  renders  them  a most 
potent  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of 
disease. 

Leprous  affections  of  the  skin  have 
been  very  common  since  tbe  hot  wea- 
ther set  it.  These  complaints  appear 
to  depend  principally  upon  some  pe- 
culiarity in  the  structure  of  the  skin 
in  certain  individuals,  and  they  con- 
sequently admit  of  little  or  no  relief 
from  medicinal  treatment. 

In  concluding  the  Report,  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  is  particularly 
called  to  the  necessity  of  great  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  bowels  at 
this  period  of  the  year.  The  remark 
may  be  thought  trifling,  but  it  has 
a more  extended  bearing  than  might 
at  first  be  supposed.  It  is  not  that 
the  mere  confinement  of  the  bowels 
is  productive  of  any  great  inconve- 
nience, but  this  symptom  is  the  first 
evidence  of  that  heated  or  excited 
state  of  the  system,  which,  if  neglect- 
ed, will  end  in  the  development  of 
bilious  fever,  and  it  should  therefore 
be  instantly  met  by  appropriate  re- 
medies. A black  dose,  taken  in  time, 
may  save  many  a day  of  miserable 
oppression. 


MEDICINAL  HERBAL. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  VIII. 


FLAX. 

This  valuable  annual  plant  is  said 
to  have  come  originally  from  those 
parts  of  Egypt  which  are  exposed  to 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  It  now 
grows  wild  in  the  fields  in  the  south 


of  England,  and  is  cultivated  in  large 
quantities.  It  flowers  in  July. 

Linseed  contains  about  one-fifth  of 
mucilage,  and  one-sixth  of  fixed  oil. 
The  mucilage  resides  entirely  in  the 
skin,  and  is  separated  by  infusion  or 
decoction.  The  oil  is  separated  by 
expression.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
fixed  oils;  but  is  generally  rancid 
and  nauseous,  and  unfit  foi  internal 
use.  The  cake  which  remains  after 
the  expression  of  the  oil,  contains 
the  farinaceous  and  mucilaginous  part 
of  the  seed,  and  is  used  in  fatten- 
ing cattle,  under  the  name  of  oil- 
cake. 

Medicinal  properties. — Linseed  is 
emollient  and  demulcent.  The  en- 
tire seeds  are  used  in  cataplasms. — * 
The  infusion  is  much  employed  as  a 
pectoral  drink,  and  in  ardor  urinse, 
nephritic  pains,  and  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Linseed  abounds  with  a quantity 
of  oil  and  mucilage.  It  yields  its 
mucilage  to  water ; and  infusions  of 
it,  sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey, 
or  prepared  with  the  addition  of 
some  liquorice  root,  prove  good 
and  useful  remedies  in  coughs  and 
rheums. 

FOXGLOVE. 

The  stalk  of  foxglove  is  erect,  taper- 
ing, and  rises  four  or  five  feet.  The 
leaves  are  large,  oval,  wrinkled,  vein- 
ed, on  short  wing  footstalks,  and  are 
downy  underneath.  The  flowers  al- 
ways hang  down;  these  are  purple, 
bell-shaped,  marked  internally  with 
little  dark-coloured  spots  placed  in 
whitish  rings,  and  long  hairs  defend 
the  entrance  of  the  tube;  hence  no 
insects  ever  approach  this  flower. — 
The  flower-stalks  vary  in  length ; at 
first  they  depend  like  the  flowers, 
afterwards  become  erect,  when  they 
elevate  a two-celled  capsule,  contain- 
ing many  blackish  seeds,  exposed  to 
observation  by  having  the  long  style 
with  its  bifid  stigma  attached  to  it, 
and  the  segments  of  the  calyx  stand- 
ing open.  This  most  elegant,  but 
highly  poisonous  plant,  unless  care- 
fully administered,  is  found  common 
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all  over  Britain,  in  dry  sandy  soils, 
also  more  frequent  by  the  sides  of 
hedges  3 it  flowers  in  July  and  seeds 
in  August. 

Medicinal  Properties.  — In  in- 
flammatory diseases,  the  pulse  is 
sometimes  remarkably  diminished  by 
the  use  of  digitalis,  and  sometimes  as 
remarkably  resists  the  powers  of  this 
remedy.  Dr.  Thornton  says,  “We 
have  seen  the  pulse  sink  down,  in 
a patient  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  to  thir- 
teen beats  in  a minute,  and,  in  other 
instances,  as  much  as  three  ounces  of 
the  tincture  has  been  taken  without 
the  smallest  alteration  of  the  pulse. 
In  severe  colds,  and  inflammations  of 
the  lungs,  we  have  ordered  the  digi- 
talis instead  of  bleeding : also  in  mea- 
sles. Considering  that  scarlet  fever 
is  a mixture  of  high  inflammation  and 
putrid  diathesis,  the  one  running  into 
the  other,  this  remedy  was  tried  by 
us  in  large  doses,  as  twenty  drops  of 
the  tincture  of  digitalis  with  ten  drops 
of  antimonial  wine,  in  children  of 
twelve  years  of  age  and  under ; and 
in  a large  experience  in  the  St.  James’s 
charity  school,  and  in  private  prac- 
tice, we  have  had  abundant  reason 
to  approve  of  this  discovery,  where- 
by even  in  the  most  desperate  cases 
none  have  died.” 

In  active  haemorrhages,  and  in 
phthisis,  the  foxglove  does  essential 
advantage ; it  lowers  the  pulse  with- 
out at  the  same  time  diminishing  the 
strength,  and  it  should  be  given  in 
twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  four 
times  a day.  It  is  also  used  with 
great  advantage  in  all  kinds  of  drop- 
sical swellings,  either  given  by  itself, 
or  in  combination  with  other  medi- 
cines. 

It  has  been  also  used  successfully 
in  mania  arising  from  an  effusion  of 
water  on  the  brain. 

In  spasmodic  asthma,  the  greatest 
advantage  has  been  produced,  proba- 
bly by  producing  absorption,  and 
strengthening  the  habit,  for  the  digi- 
talis acts  as  a tonic. 

It  was  in  scrofulous  tumours,  that 
the  digitalis  first  acquired  its  reputa- 
tion. Haller  reports,  that  a scorbu- 
tic leprosy  was  cured  by  a long  use 


of  this  plant;  and  that  Zeyter,  by 
bruising  its  flowers  along  with  lard, . 
lias  cured  glandular  tumours,  and 
that  a deplorable  case  of  evil  yielded 
to  this  remedy.  The  expressed  juice 
mixed  with  linseed  meal  I have  tried 
with  success  as  a topical  application 
in  several  cases,  when  the  medicine 
was  also  used  internally. 

The  ancient  opinion  of  epilepsy 
often  yielding  to  the  use  of  the  di- 
gitalis seems  confirmed  by  modern 
experience.  Where  this  disorder  has 
been  induced  by  a determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  modern  practi- 
tioners have  succeeded  in  removing 
this  afflicting  disorder. 
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FUMITORY. 


This  plant  rises  a foot,  and  the  leaves 
afe  of  a pale  green.  It  is  common 
in  our  corn-fields,  and  usually  flowers 
in  May. 

Medicinal  Properties. — Dr.  Cul- 


1 


len  says,  “This  plant  is  a' tonic;  it 


is  omitted  in  the  London  Dispensa- 
tory, but  retained  in  our’s,  and  in 
every  other  that  I know  of.  I have 
found  it  useful  in  many  cases  in 
which  bitters  are  prescribed ; but  its 
remarkable  virtues  are  those  of  clear- 
ing the  skin  of  many  disorders.  For 
this  it  has  been  much  commended, 
and  I have  myself  experienced  its 
good  effects  in  many  instances  of 
cutaneous  affections,  which  I would 
call  lepra.  I have  commonly  used 
it,  by  expressing  the  juice,  and  giv- 
ing that  to  two  ounces  twice  a day ; 
but  I find  the  virtues  remain  in  the 
dried  plant,  so  that  they  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  infusion,  or  decoction  in 
water,  and  the  foreign  dispensatories 
have  prepared  an  extract  of  it,  to 
which  they  ascribe  all  the  virtues  of 
the  fresh  plant.” 


GARLIC. 

Garlic  is  a perennial  bulbous-rooted 
plant,  which  grows  wild  in  Sicily, 
and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens. — 
The  root  consists  of  five  or  six  small 
bulbs,  called  cloves,  inclosed  in  one 
common  membraneous  coat,  but  easily 
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| separable  from  each  other.  All  the 
parts  of  this  plant,  but  more  especi- 

I ally  the  roots,  have  a strong,  offen- 
4 1 sive,  very  penetrating  and  diffusable 
ji  smell,  and  an  acrimonious,  almost 
f ; caustic,  taste.  The  root  is  full  of 

a limpid  juice,  of  which  it  furnishes 
almost  a fourth  part  of  its  weight 
hy  expression.  It  also  loses  about 
, half  its  weight  by  drying,  but  scarce- 
\ ly  any  of  its  smell  or  taste.  By  de- 
coction, its  virtues  are  entirely  de- 
li stroyed;  and  by  distillation  it  fur- 
nishes a small  quantity  of  a yellow- 
* i ish  essential  oil,  heavier  than  water, 

I I which  possesses  the  sensible  qualities 
of  the  garlic  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Its  peculiar  virtues  are  also  in  some 

! degree  extracted  by  spirits  and  vine- 

[I  S^r.  ' 

Medical  Properties. — Applied  ex- 
ternally, it  acts  successively  as  a stimu- 
lant, rubefacient,  and  blister.  Inter- 
I nally,  from  its  very  powerful  and 
' diffusable  stimulus,  it  is  often  useful 
in  diseases  of  languid  circulation  and 
interrupted  secretion.  Hence  in  cold 
leuco-phlegmatic  habits  it  proves  a 
powerful  expectorant,  diuretic,  and, 
if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  sudo- 
rific ; it  has  also  been  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  emmenagogue.  For  the 
same  reason,  in  cases  in  which  irri- 
tability prevails,  large  doses  of  it  may 
be  very  hurtful. 

It  is  sometimes  used  by  the  lower 
classes  as  a condiment,  and  also  en- 
ters as  an  ingredient  into  many  of 
the  epicure’s  most  favourite  sauces. 
Taken  in  moderation  it  promotes  di- 
gestion; but  in  excess,  it  is  apt  to 
produce  head-ache,  flatulence,  thirst, 
febrile  heat,  and  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, and  sometimes  occasions  a dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  hsemor- 
rhoidal  vessels. 

In  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  and 
even  in  the  plague  itself,  its  virtues 
have  been  much  celebrated. 

Garlic  has  been  said  to  have  some- 
times succeeded  in  curing  obstinate 
quartans,  after  Cinchona  had  failed. 
In  catarrhal  disorders  of  the  breast ; 
asthma,  both  pituitous  and  spasmodic; 
flatulent  colics ; hysterical  and  other 
diseases,  proceeding  from  laxity  of  the 
solids,  it  has  generally  good  effects ; 
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it  has  likewise  been  found  serviceable 
in  some  dropsical  cases.  Sydenham 
relates  that  he  has  known  the  dropsy 
cured  by  the  use  of  garlic  alone  ; he 
recommends  it  chiefly  as  a warm 
strengthening  medicine  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease. 

Garlic  may  either  be  given  in  sub- 
stance, (and  in  this  vray  several 
cloves  may  be  taken  at  a time  with- 
out inconvenience,)  or  the  cloves,  cut 
into  slices,  may  be  swallowed  without 
chewing.  This  is  the  common  mode 
of  exhibiting  it  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents. 

The  expressed  juice,  when  given 
internally,  must  be  rendered  as  pa- 
latable as  possible,  by  the  addition  of 
sugar  and  lemon  juice.  In  deafness, 
cotton  moistened  with  the  juice  is 
introduced  within  the  ear,  and  the 
application  renewed  five  or  six  times 
in  one  day. 

Garlic  made  into  an  ointment  with 
oils,  &c.  and  applied  externally,  is 
said  to  resolve  and  discuss  indolent 
tumours,  and  has  been  by  some 
greatly  esteemed  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. It  has  likewise  sometimes 
been  employed  as  a repellant.  When 
applied  under  the  form  of  a poultice 
to  the  pubes,  it  has  sometimes  proved 
effectual  in  producing  a discharge  of 
urine,  when  retention  has  arisen  from 
a want  of  due  action  in  the  bladder. 
Sydenham  assures  us,  that  among  all 
the  substances  which  occasion  a de- 
rivation or  revulsion  from  the  head, 
none  operates  more  powerfully  than 
garlic  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet : 
with  this  intention  he  used  it  in  the 
confluent  small-pox,  about  the  eighth 
day,  after  the  face  began  to  swell ; 
the  root  cut  in  pieces,  and  tied  in  a 
linen  cloth,  was  applied  to  the  soles, 
and  renewed  once  a day  till  all  dan 
ger  was  over. 


POISONOUS  WOUNDS. 


The  successful  application  of  the 
cupping  glass  to  poisonous  wounds 
has  lately  been  made  by  Dr.  Barry,  at 
Paris.  By  further  experiments  it  ap- 
pears, that  an  animal  that  has  suffered 
the  most  fatal  effect  of  the  absorption 
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into  the  blood  of  poisonous  matters, 
may  nevertheless  be  restored  to  life  by 
this  treatment;  as  if  the  action  of  the 
cupping  glass  had  the  power  of  re- 
calling to  the  exterior,  the  poison  al- 
ready introduced  into  the  vessels.  Dr. 
Barry  strongly  recommends  the  use 
of  the  cupping  glass,  followed  by 
that  of  the  cautery,  in  cases  of 
the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  even  if  the 
first  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  should 
have  shewn  themselves. 


DR.  ARMSTRONG  ON  THE  IN- 
TERTRIGO, OR  GALLING  IN 
CHILDREN. 


The  Intertrigo , or  galling , is  when 
the  skin  of  infants  is  cracked  or  chap- 
ped, especially  when  it  affects  the 
neck  or  appears  behind  the  ears; 
because,  when  it  happens  between 
the  thighs  only,  or  about  the  anus, 
or  on  the  perinaeum,  (as  is  often  the 
case,)  it  may  in  a great  measure  be 
owing  to  a sharpness  of  the  urine, 
either  during  the  time  of  teething  or 
before  it,  if  the  child  be  feverish  ; or 
of  the  stools,  if  he  has  a purging,  and 
the  nurse  is  not  careful  enough  in 
keeping  him  dry. 

This  galling  is  troublesome  to  some 
infants  long  before  the  time  of  cutting 
the  teeth,  and  "sometimes  puts  on  the 
appearance  of  a mortification,  espe- 
cially in  the  groin,  the  neck,  and  be- 
hind the  ears.  Several  instances  have 
been  known,  where  the  skin  has  been 
chapped  two  or  three  inches  long, 
and  the  cellular  membrane  beneath 
had  a sloughy  appearance,  the  whole 
bearing  the  resemblance  of  an  ill- 
conditioned  ulcer.  In  short,  in  this 
state  of  the  disease,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a real  mortification,  and 
treated  as  such.  And  here,  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  for  the  most  part,  acts  as  a 
specific.  In  general,  this  complaint 
seems  to  be  owing  to  a sharpness  of 
the  humours,  and  is  commonly  at- 
tended with  a foulness  of  the  primse 
vise. 

The  first  step  towards  a cure,  there- 
fore, is  to  cleanse  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, and  then  to  administer  the  bark 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  The 


parts  affected  should  be  fomented  two 
or  three  times  a day  with  a decoction 
of  the  bark,  as  warm  as  the  child  can 
bear  it,  and  afterwards  dressed  with 
an  ointment  made  of  clarified  honey, , 
and  a sufficient  quantity  of  powder  of 
bark  to  give  it  a proper  consistence. 
In  the  meantime  the  child  is  to  take 
from  a pap-spoonful  to  one  or  two 
table  spoonsful  of  the  decoction  every 
five  or  six  hours,  according  to  his 
age  or  the  urgency  of  the  case,  sweet- 
ened with  some  syrup  of  orange- 
peel,  or  if  the  child  be  costive,  some 
solutive  syrup  of  roses,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a proper  quantity  of  soluble 
tartar,  in  case  the  syrup  alone  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  body 
open. 

The  decoction  recommended  by 
Dr.  Armstrong  is  made  of  one  ounce 
of  bark  in  gross  powder,  boiled  slow- 
ly in  a quart  of  soft  water  till  it 
comes  to  a pint.  To  an  infant  only 
a fortnight  old,  a pap-spoonful  of 
this  mixture  is  to  be  given  every  four 
hours,  and  to  children  of  from  six  to 
twelve  months,  a table-spoonful  should 
be  given;  while  to  those  of  nearly 
two  years,  a table-spoonful  and  a half 
or  two  table-spoonsful  should  be  ad- 
ministered every  five  or  six  hours; 
for  as  children  at  this  age  can  bear 
a larger  quantity  at  a time  than  very 
young  infants,  consequently  there  is 
no  occasion  for  repeating  it  so  often, 
and  thus  they  do  not  so  soon  tire 
of  it. 

If  the  child  be  at  the  breast,  the 
nurse  must  be  careful  of  her  diet,  ab- 
staining from  salted  meats,  fish,  cheese, 
salt  butter,  and  every  kind  of  food 
that  is  hard  of  digestion ; and  if  the 
child  be  weaned,  particular  regard 
must  be  had  to  his  diet,  allowing  no 
animal  food,  of  whatever  sort,  and 
feeding  him  chiefly  on  sago,  panada, 
and  the  like. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  1 
OF  THE  MEDICINAL  WATERS 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  city  of  Bath,  in  Somersetshire,  \ 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  hot  I 
springs,  which  are  of  a higher  tem- 
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perature  than  any  other  in  the 
country,  and,  indeed,  are  the  only 
natural  waters  which  we  possess  that 
are  at  all  hot  to  the  touch,  all  the 
other  thermal  waters  being  of  a heat 
below  the  animal  temperature,  and 
only  exceeding  the  general  average 
of  the  heat  of  common  springs.  There 
are  three  principal  sources  of  these 
waters;  namely,  the  King’s  Bath,  the 
Cross  Bath,  and  the  Hot  Bath,  which 
all  arise  within  a short  distance  of 
each  other.  The  supply  of  water  is 
so  copious,  that  all  the  large  reservoirs 
used  for  bathing  are  filled  every  even- 
ing with  water,  fresh  from  their  re- 
spective fountains. 

This  water,  when  drank  fFesh  from 
the  spring,  has  in  most  persons,  and 
especially  in  invalids,  a tendency  to 
raise  and  rather  accelerate  the  pulse, 
increasing  the  heat  of  the  body,  and 
promoting  its  secretions.  It  operates 
by  urine  and  insensible  perspiration  : 
on  first  using  it,  a patient  is  apt  to 
complain  of  drowsiness  and  weight 
of  the  head;  but  these  effects  soon 
disappear.  Taken  in  small  quanti- 
ties, it  induces  costiveness;  but  this 
may  be  corrected  by  increasing  the 
dose,  when  it  will  rather  act  as  a 
purgative. 

A course  of  these  waters  is  recom- 
mended to  be  preceded  by  a regimen 
as  to  diet,  and  in  cases  of  full  and 
sanguine  habits,  bleeding  may  be 
proper.  The  seasons  for  drinking 
them  are  the  months  of  April,  May, 
June,  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber ; and  a course  should  continue 
six  weeks.  They  may  be  taken  in 
quantities  of  from  one  pint  to  two 
quarts  in  a day,  beginning  with  small 
doses,  and  increasing  as  they  sit  on 
the  stomach  and  agree  with  the  con- 
stitution: in  whatever  quantities,  how- 
ever, they  are  administered,  the  dose 
for  the  day  should  be  divided  into 
three  unequal  parts ; the  largest  to  be 
swallowed  before  breakfast,  the  next 
in  quantity  before  dinner,  and  the 
smallest  before  supper : the  doses 
should  be  taken  an  hour  before  each 
meal.  Immediately  after  taking  the 
water,  the  patient  should  use  moderate 
exercise ; and  during  the  whole  course, 
regard  must  be  had  to  regimen  in 


diet,  and  to  hours,  and  the  mind 
should  be  kept  in  as  tranquil  a state 
as  possible.  Used  internally,  these 
waters  appear  chiefly  to  exert  their 
stimulating  properties  on  the  stomach. 
When  they  are  likely  to  prove  be- 
neficial, they  excite,  on  being  first 
taken,  a pleasing  glow  in  this  organ ; 
which  is  soon  succeeded  by  an  in- 
crease of  appetite  and  spirits,  and  a 
quick  determination  to  the  kidneys. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  they  sit 
heavy  on  the  stomach  and  produce 
sickness;  when  they  occasion  head- 
ache, thirst,  and  dryness  of  the  tongue, 
and  do  not  pass  off  by  urine  or  per- 
spiration, their  operation  is  unfavour- 
able,  and  the  further  use  of  them  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  To  the 
young  and  plethoric  they  are  fre- 
quently injurious,  and  unless  some 
evacuations  are  premised,  often  at  first 
disagree ; occasioning  head-ache,  heat 
in  the  hands,  drowsiness,  and  gid- 
diness. Physicians  have  concurred 
to  forbid  the  use  of  the  Bath  waters 
in  cases  of  inflammatory  rheumatisms 
and  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  and 
particularly  if  they  tend  to  suppu- 
ration. 

The  Bath  waters  are  said  to  elec- 
trize the  nerves  and  fibres,  to  correct 
acrimonious  putridity,  to  strengthen 
the  tone  of  the  bowels  and  stomach, 
and  to  invigorate  the  whole  human 
system.  Great  relief  has  been  ob- 
tained from  Bath  waters  in  cases  of 
painful  menstruation,  in  spasms  oc- 
casioned by  the  poison  of  lead,  in 
St.  Vitus’s  dance,  and  in  those  biliary 
concretions  commonly  called  gall- 
stones ; but  in  these  cases  the  use  of 
them  must  be  accompanied  with  the 
Castile  soap,  and  sometims  a detergent 
purge  of  rhubarb  with  tartarized  kali, 
or  the  like. 

The  virtues  and  effects  of  these  wa- 
ters, have  been  applied  externally, 
with  great  advantage,  in  many  pa- 
ralytic complaints,  rigidity,  sprains, 
relaxation  of  the  joints,  and  in  other 
disorders  of  the  limbs  occasioned  by 
obstructions;  in  old  sores,  in  diseases 
of  the  skin,  and  in  restoring  strength 
and  pliability  to  the  joints  and  limbs 
after  long  and  weakening  fits  of  the 
gout  and  rheumatism.  When  parti- 
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cular  parts  of  the  body  are  affected, 
pumping  on  the  diseased  limb  is  to 
be  preferred  to  general  bathing.  The 
mud  and  scum  of  these  waters  have 
been  successfully  employed  with  good 
effect,  by  way  of  poultice,  in  hard 
swellings,  in  weak  joints,  in  contrac- 
tions of  the  limb,  in  scald  heads,  run- 
ning ulcers,  and  in  many  cutaneous 
and  leprous  eruptions ; herbs  are  some- 
times boiled  with  them  in  the  Bath 
water  to  a proper  consistence  for  these 
and  the  like  indispositions. 

It  is  in  most  cases  proper  to  join 
the  internal  to  the  external  use  of 
these  waters;  if  the  former  should 
occasion  a roughness  and  erysipelatous 
redness  on  the  skin,  especially  of 
those  who  are  scorbutic,  after  taking 
them,  no  danger  need  be  apprehend- 
ed, as  it  will  disappear  after  the  course 
has  been  some  time  continued. 

With  regard  to  the  medicinal  effect 
of  the  Bath  waters,  a physician  (not 
one  of  the  physicians  resident  at  Bath) 
has  said,  that  much  of  their  salu- 
brious influence  is  owing  to  the  na- 
tural degree  of  warmth  peculiar  to 
these  springs,  which  for  ages  have 
preserved  an  admirable  uniformity  of 
temperature ; that  one  of  their  most 
important  uses  is  their  external  appli- 
cation ; and  that  in  this  respect  they 
do  not  appear  to  differ  from  common 
water,  when  heated  to  the  same  tem- 
perature and  applied  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  learned  Dr.  Fal- 
coner, however,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  Bath  waters  possess  further  pow- 
ers, of  specific  qualities  more  stimu- 
lating to  the  nervous  system,  than  a 
common  warm  bath. 

The  four  principal  waters  in  Eng- 
land, that  possess  any  remarkable  heat, 
are  those  of  Bath,  Buxton,  Bristol,  and 
Matlock;  the  first  of  which  raises 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  from  one 
hundred  and  eight  to  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  degrees;  the  second  to 
about  eighty ; the  third  to  seventy- 
six;  and  the  last  to  sixty-six  or  sixty- 
eight. 

bagnigge  wells, 

near  London,  is  much  frequented  in 
the  spring.  It  is  a salt  purging  wa- 
fer, containing  in  the  gallon  two  hum 


dred  and  fifty-seven  grains  of  sea-salt  HI 
and  vitriolated  magnesia  mixed;  it 
is  therefore  a useful  purgative  wa-  i 
ter,  and  is  also  diuretic.  The  dose 
is  from  a pint  'to  a quart ; but  it  is 
usual  to  quicken  its  operation  with 
vitriolated  natron,  or  some  other  ca- 
thartic salt.  In  small  doses,  it  is  al- 
terative, anti-scorbutic,  and  anti-acid ; 1 1 
relieving  heart-burn,  vertigo,  and 
pains  of  the  head.  It  is  prescribed 
as  a remedy  for  pimples,  heats,  and  3 
other  eruptions  on  the  face ; and  as  a 
a cure  for  worms,  by  scouring  away  j [ 
the  slimy  viscid  humours  which  lodge  ! 
and  nourish  these  troublesome  guests 
in  the  intestines.  If  the  cold  water 
disagrees  with  the  stomach,  it  may 
be  warmed  without  lessening  its  pur- 
gative qualities;  or  those  who  have 
weak  stomachs  may  add  to  each  dose  i ; 
of  the  water  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
tincture  of  cardamoms ; or  they  may 
chew  and  swallow  cardamoms,  cara- 
ways, or  other  warm  seeds.  It  is  al-  i 
ways  advisable  to  use  gentle  exercise,  ! 
and  to  take  a liquid  diluting  break- 
fast of  tea,  water-gruel,  or  whey,  dur- 
ing a course  of  this  water. 

The  chalybeate  well  is  about  forty  5 
yards  from  the  purging  well.  The 
catalogue  of  diseases  for  which  these 
water  have  been  prescribed  will  hard- 
ly come  within  the  compass  of  our 
present  undertaking ; suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  glandular  obstructions,  bilious 
habits,  beginning  consumption,  atro- 
phy, and  in  nervous  debilities,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  they  have  been 
of  service. 

BARROWDALE. 

This  spring  is  about  three  miles  from 
Keswick,  in  Cumberland.  It  is  a 
salt  water,  and  much  of  the  nature 
of  that  of  the  sea.  A gallon  of  this 
water  affords  seven  ounces  and  two 
drachms  of  sea -salt  mixed  with  a lit- 
tle vitriolated  magnesia.  It  is  a brisk 
and  rough  cathartic  even  to  strong 
constitutions,  occasioning  great  thirst 
and  heating  the  body,  A pint  is 
usually  sufficient  for  a dose.  Taken 
in  half  or  a quarter  of  a pint,  it  is  a 
useful  alterative,  and  operates  by 
urine.  It  is  of  great  use  in  scorbqtic 
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i complaints,  in  scrofula,  and  the  le- 
prosy. It  is  also  powerful  in  remov- 
ing chronic  obstructions;  in  clearing 
the  blood  of  acrimonious  humours ; in 
diseases  of  the  skin  ; and  in  all  those 
; complaints  in  which  sea-water  is  ser- 
i.  i viceable.  Like  that,  also,  it  may  be 
m used  externally  by  way  of  fomenta- 
tion, or  as  a bath  in  glandular  swell- 
ings, and  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 

BRISTOL  HOT-WELLS. 

This  stream  issues  from  a lime-stone 
rock,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Avon, 
about  a mile  below  Bristol,  between 
high  and  low  water-mark.  Its  me- 
dicinal virtues  are  said  to  have  been 
originally  discovered  by  some  seamen, 
who,  frequenting  this  place,  found 
the  water  serviceable  in  curing  the 
itch  and  old  sores.  It  was  not  noticed 
till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  nor  did  it  arrive  to  any  de- 
gree of  reputation  until  the  end  of  it, 
when  the  magistrates  ofBristol  thought 
it  worth  their  care,  and  secured  it 
from  the  tide  by  erecting  a high  wall 
round  the  spring : various  improve- 
ments have  been  since  made  to  this 
security.  The  Bristol  water  appears 
to  the  naked  eye  transparent,  colour- 
less, and  manifestly  impregnated  with 
air,  sparkling  and  bounding  through 
its  substance  in  the  form  of  little  bub- 
bles, so  that  the  whole  seems  to  be 
in  a ferment.  To  this  cause  we  may 
attribute  the  property  of  this  water  to 
keep  untainted  any  length  of  time  in 
hot  climates;  it  therefore  forms  a most 
valuable  provision  for  long  voyages, 
and  is  accordingly  exported  in  great 
quantities. 

This  water  is  without  smell,  pecu- 
liarly soft,  pleasant,  and  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  and  to  the  touch  barely 
lukewarm.  For  common  drink  at 
meals  it  should  stand  uncorked  a few 
hours  after  it  is  brought  from  the 
well,  or  the  bottle  uncorked  may  be  set 
in  a vessel  of  warm  water  ; it  is  usually 
mingled  with  wine,  but  is  much  bet- 
ter unmixed. 

Little  preparation  is  necessary  for 
the  drinking  of  these  waters ; yet  the 
following  directions  may  be  of  use. 
To  the  sanguine,  the  florid,  and  those 


of  grosser  habits,  some  preparatory 
evacuations  may  be  serviceable ; thin, 
pale,  enervated,  and  phlegmatic  pa- 
tients, will  be  rather  injured  by  any. 
Where  the  stomach  or  intestines  are 
clogged  with  a gross  glutinous  phlegm, 
gentle  purgatives  are  necessary;  and 
in  such  cases,  no  medicine  can  be  used 
with  better  effect  than  magnesia  alba, 
whicli  may  be  administered  with  safety 
at  all  times  and  seasons. 

Emetics  should  only  be  admitted, 
as  preparations  for  the  Bristol  waters, 
when  there  is  not  any  apprehension 
of  an  inflammatory  diathesis  affecting 
the  intestines : should  any  pf  the  in- 
ternal viscera  be  affected,  the  admi- 
nistration of  vomits  may  be  attended 
with  danger. 

In  inflammatory  fixed  pains,  or  in 
cases  of  giddiness  brought  on  by  the 
use  of  the  waters,  bleeding  may  be 
proper ; but  it  is  seldom  or  ever  ne- 
cessary as  a preparative. 

The  method  commonly  recom- 
mended to  invalids  for  taking  these 
waters,  is  to  begin  with  a single  glass, 
containing  a quarter  to  half  a pint, 
before  breakfast,  as  early  as  the  pa- 
tient chooses  to  rise,  and  another  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  between 
dinner  and  supper,  adding  another 
glass  in  each  interval,  at  the  distance 
of  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  second 
day,  and  another  glass  may  be  added 
in  like  manner  on  the  third  day ; and 
this,  allowing  for  the  variation  of  con- 
stitution and  circumstances,  may  con- 
tinue to  be  the  course.  Some  patients 
take  two  glasses  in  a morning,  inter- 
posing between  them  half  an  hour 
spent  in  gentle  exercise,  and  taking 
two  more  glasses  in  like  manner  about 
the  middle  period  between  breakfast 
and  dinner,  and  then  seldom  take 
more  of  the  water  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

This  water  is  regarded  as  beneficial  in 
several  disorders  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal ; in  the  symptoms  of  indigestion 
and  loss  of  appetite  which  often  afflict 
Europeans  who  have  resided  many 
years  in  hot  climates.  In  bilious  di- 
arrhoeas, in  diabetes,  in  all  disorders 
of  the  lungs  proceeding  from  neglected 
colds,  fevers,  and  inflammations,  the 
Bristol  waters  are  held  to  be  highly 
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efficacious.  In  internal  haemorrhages 
of  all  kinds,  whether  the  blood  passes 
by  urine  or  stool,  in  the  piles,  or  by 
immoderate  discharge  of  the  menses, 
these  waters  afford  relief ; for  as  the 
Bath  waters  are  proper  where  the  se- 
cretions are  defective,  so  the  Bristol 
water  is  of  service  when  they  are  in 
excess.  The  Bath  water  warms,  the 
Bristol  water  c o o ls.  The  hottef  months 
are  best  for  using  it.*  Regardless  of 
the  rules  of  drinking  above  mentioned, 
some  take  from  a pint  to  two  quarts  a 
day,  in  repeated  doses  of  one-fourth 
of  a pint,  or  double  that  quantity. 
In  obstinate  gleets,  in  cases  of  preter- 
natural thirst,  and  in  diabetes  parti- 
cularly, it  is  permitted  to  be  drank  as 
freely  as  the  thirst  requires. 

The  diseases  for  which  these  wa- 
ters have  been  drank,  are  of  very 
opposite  natures;  therefore  the  same 
benefit  cannot  be  expected  in  all.  In 
consumption,  there  are  some  authen- 
ticated cases  of  cure,  where  the  dis- 
ease was  at  its  commencement,  and 
the  constitution  was  not  broken  down; 
but  where  it  has  made  progress,  and 
hectic  symptoms  have  far  advanced, 
little  is  to  be  expected  from  this  mi- 
neral production,  or  any  other  re- 
medy. 

Bristol-well  waters  are  advised  to 
be  used  externally  in  washing  old  sores 
and  ulcers,  whether  of  a scrofulous  or 
a cancerous  nature ; as  a colly rium  in 
the  case  of  inflamed  eyes,  and  in  par- 
ticular where  the  eyelids  are  tender  or 
excoriated. 

BUXTON,  IN  DERBYSHIRE. 

This  water,  which  is  of  moderate 
warmth,  and  has  long  enjoyed  a con- 
siderable degree  of  reputation,  is  clear 
and  transparent,  and  perfectly  inoffen- 
sive to  the  taste,  containing  neither 
steel,  sulphur,  nor  any  kind  of  aci- 
dity in  its  composition ; but  having 
a small  quantity  of  sea-salt  and  a 
still  smaller  quantity  of  purging-salt. 
As  an  internal  medicine,  Buxton 
water  possesses  great  activity;  it  in- 
creases the  vital  heat,  and  is  of  course 
serviceable  in  the  cure  of  many  dis- 
eases. In  deranged  symptoms  of  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  where 


these  have  been  the  effects  of  intem- 
perance; in  hard  tumours  of  the 
joints;  in  contraction  of  the  vessels 
and  limbs,  especially  from  age;  in 
habitual  vomitings;  in  cramps,  con- 
vulsions, gout,  rheumatism,  and  pa- 
ralytic disorders ; in  the  dry  or  con- 
vulsive asthma  unattended  with  fever, 
and  also  in  defective  menstrual  dis- 
charges, these  waters  are  beneficial. 
The  painful  ’ complaints  incident  to 
persons  afflicted  with  the  stone  and 
gravel  are  much  assuaged  by  them ; 
but  they  are  prohibited  in  cases  of 
active  inflammation,  or  where  a 
strong  determination  to  the  lungs  pre- 
vails. 

Of  these  waters,  which  are  altera- 
tive and  not  evacuant,  about  a pint 
is  taken  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon, and  the  quantity  is  gradually 
increased.  The  season  for  drinking 
the  Buxton  waters  is  usually  from 
the  beginning  of  May  till  the  end  of 
October. 

The  use  of  the  baths  at  Buxton  is 
serviceable  in  the  maladies  already 
mentioned ; also  in  nodes  and  chalky 
swellings.  The  chronic  rheumatism 
succeeding  the  acute,  and  where  the 
inflammation  has  been  seated  in  par- 
ticular limbs,  is  wonderfully  relieved 
by  them. 

There  is  in  the  neighbourhood  a 
chalybeate  water,  which  may  be 
used  by  those  for  whom  it  may  seem 
proper.  ~ \ 
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CHELTENHAM, 

In  Gloucestershire,  six  miles  from 
Gloucester.  The  medical  spring  that 
has  its  source  at  this  town  has  been 
found  of  essential  service  in  bilious 
disorders,  and  in  the  cure  of  glan- 
dular obstructions,  especially  those 
that  affect  the  liver,  and  the 
other  organs  connected  with  the 
functions  of  the  alimentary  canal. — 
It  has  also  a good  effect  in  creating 
an  appetite,  in  some  cutaneous  com- 
plaints usually  termed  scorbutic  erup- 
tions. 

The  season  of  drinking  the  Chel- 
tenham waters  is  during  the  whole 
of  the  summer  months.  This,  like 
the  Bristol  water,  should  always  be 
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! drank  at  the  fountain  head,  and  ne- 
ver long  exposed  to  the  air.  Half 
a pint  of  this  purging  chalybeate  wa- 
ter is  sufficient  for  a single  dose ; and 
this  quantity,  repeated  at  different 
3i  intervals  during  the  day,  is  generally 
[ enough  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
(i  on  the  bowels,  without  griping  or 
i other  uneasy  sensations,  strengthen- 
ing the  organs  of  digestion,  and  in- 
vigorating the  whole  constitution, 
i 

HAMPSTEAD. 

The  chalybeate  water  of  this  place 
is  of  the  nature  of  that  of  Islingtoh, 
but  somewhat  stronger.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a pint  to  two  or  three 
pints:  its  virtues  and  efficacy  have 
been  celebrated  in  several  elaborate 
treatises.  It  is  of  a perfectly  trans- 
parent colour.  Its  taste  is  strongly 
mineral,  though  not  unpleasant;  and, 
after  it  has  been  some  time  in  bottles, 
it  sparkles  like  the  Pyrmont  water. 
It  is  recommended  as  serviceable  in 
glandular  obstructions ; in  the  scurvy, 
gout,  stone,  and  rheumatism ; in 
eruptions  of  the  skin ; in  piles ; in 
nervous  and  hysteric  disorders  ; and 
in  weaknesses,  whether  acquired  or 
constitutional. 

This  water  sits  easy  on  the  stomach, 
operates  mostly  by  urine,  and  deserves 
more  to  be  attended  to  than  it  is  at 
present. 

HARROWGATE,  YORKSHIRE. 

The  waters  of  this  place,  though  they 
rise  from  different  springs,  are  alike 
in  quality.  They  are  transparent, 
throw  up  a great  number  of  trans- 
arent  air-bubbles  at  the  surface,  and 
ave  a foetid  sulphureous  smell. — 
When  these  waters  are  taken  as  a pur- 
gative, the  dose  required  will  be 
from  two  to  four  pints:  in  this  way 
it  is  efficacious  in  destroying  worms. 
In  smaller  quantities,  it  is  a good  al- 
terative in  scrofula  and  diseases  of 
the  skin.  It  may  be  used  at  the 
same  time  outwardly,  by  way  of  bath 
or  fomentation,  as  a remedy  for  those 
disorders  in  which  waters  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  and  sulphur 
are  beneficial. 


ISLINGTON. 

The  spring  of  this  water  rises  on  the 
south-west  side  of  Islington,  which 
now,  in  a manner,  joins  the  City 
of  London.  This  is  a pleasant,  clear, 
light  chalybeate  water,  which  has 
been  long  in  repute.  It  is  said  to  be 
serviceable  to  restore  the  appetite, 
brace  relaxed  habits,  and  to  raise  the 
spirits ; hence  it  may  be  of  use  in 
hypochondriac,  paralytic,  and  other 
nervous  disorders.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended in  female  weaknesses,  whether 
occasioned  by  frequent  miscarriages, 
or  the  fluor  albus ; in  the  gravel,  palsy, 
and  diseases  of  the  skin. 

This  water  chiefly  operates  by 
urine,  and  may  be  drank  to  the  quan- 
tity of  several  half  pints.  It  may  be 
rendered  more  strongly  chalybeate 
by  adding  to  each  pint  of  the  wa- 
ter a grain  or  two  of  vitriolated 
iron ; and  it  deserves  much  more  of 
the  public  regard  than  it  has  lately 
obtained. 

MALVERN,  IN  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

There  are  two  noted  springs  at  this 
place ; one  of  them  is  called  the 
Holy  Well.  They  rise  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other:  are  nearly 
of  the  same  description,  being  both 
chalybeate,  light,  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  are  remarkable  for  being 
almost  entirely  free  from  any  earthy 
matter.  They  are  recommended  in 
glandular  complaints;  in  scorbutic, 
scrofulous,  and  cancerous  disorders; 
in  diseases  of  the  skin,  sores,  and 
ulcers ; in  obstructions  of  the  female 
discharges;  in  palsy,  gout,  gravel, 
and  stone;  and  in  external  applica- 
tions, particularly  of  the  eyes. 

Contrary  to  all  other  baths,  it  is 
usual  here  to  bathe  in  the  body-linen, 
and  to  leave  it  wet  about  the  body, 
and  suffer  it  to  dry  there : it  being 
remarkable  that  the  waters  of  these 
springs,  though  free  from  salt,  are  no 
more  apt  to  give  cold  than  sea-wa- 
ter. Linen  cloths  kept  constantly 
wet  must  be  applied  to  the  diseased 
parts. 

Previously  to  the  external  use  of 
these  waters,  they  should  be  taken 
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internally  for  some  days,  in  such 
quantities  as  the  stomach  will  bear ; 
as  in  some  cases  they  excite  sickness, 
and  purge,  though  they  more  com- 
monly act  as  a diuretic. 

MATLOCK,  DERBYSHIRE. 

The  waters  of  the  several  springs  at 
this  place  are  very  slightly  chaly- 
beate, and  occasion  putrefaction ; in 
other  respects  they  resemble  those  of 
Bristol,  being,  like  them,  of  a mode- 
rate warmth : they  are  recommended 
in  most  cases  where  the  Bristol  waters 
are  used. 

NEVILHOLT,  OR  NEVIL-HOLT, 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

This  water  is  recomended  as  a power- 
ful antiseptic  in  putrescent  disor- 
ders; it  is  perfectly  transparent  and 
void  of  smell  when  it  is  fresh  from 
the  fountain,  but  it  loses  its  trans- 
parency, and  becomes  foetid,  when 
it  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  con- 
siderable time.  It  is  somewhat  rough 
and  bitter  to  the  taste.  It  acts  by 
stool,  urine,  and  perspiration,  but 
requires  a pretty  large  dose  to  pro- 
duce the  former  effect.  It  is  recom- 
mended in  all  Cases  of  weakness  and 
relaxation ; in  discharges  of  blood 
and  other  old  fluxes;  as  a good  re- 
medy in  old  diarrhoeas ; against  gleets 
in  both  sexes ; atrophy,  dropsy,  gra- 
vel, arthritic  diseases,  and  other  chro- 
nic complaints : in  acute  and  inflam- 
matory diseases  it  is  said  to  be  ra- 
ther hurtful. 

PANCRAS,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  water  of  this  well  acts  as  a ca- 
thartic and  diuretic;  it  contains  a 
purging  salt,  and  a small  quantity  of 
sea  salt,  yet  it  is  almost  tasteless. — 
It  is  said  to  be  useful  in  the  gravel 
and  scurvy,  to  help  digestion,  and  re- 
store the  appetite. 


SCARBOROUGH,  YORKSHIRE. 

Near  this  town  are  two  springs,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  several  names  of 
the  purging  and  the  chalybeate  wells; 


but  they  seem  to  differ  more  in  de- 
gree of  strength  than  in  the  proper- 
ties of  the  water.  They  are  both 
brisk,  active,  and  pungent  to  the 
taste,  throwing  up  bubbles  of  air 
when  they  are  poured  out  of  a bottle 
into  a glass,  and  both  apparently 
abounding  with  fixed  air.  Neither 
of  these  waters  will  bear  exposure  to 
the  air.  They  have  been  recom- 
mended in  general  relaxations : as  a 
tonic  to  restore  the  system  after  too 
copious  or  excessive  evacuations  of 
any  kind ; in  all  disorders  of  the 
stomach  arising  from  flatulence,  in- 
digestion, or  acidity;  in  hypochon- 
driac and  hysteric  complaints ; in 
asthma,  scurvy,  obstructions,  and 
rheumatic  pains;  and  they  are  said 
to  be  excellent  in  allaying  the  heat 
of  hectic  fevers. 

The  purging  waters  may  be  drank 
in  half-pint  glasses  at  small  intervals, 
till  stools  are  procured,  for  which 
purpose  from  one  quart  to  three 
pints  is  generally  sufficient.  The 
chalybeate- water  is  less  purgative, 
operating  principally  as  a diuretic : 
both  waters  contribute  to  give  the 
patient  unusual  gaiety  of  spirits,  and 
the  patient  has  here  an  opportunity 
of  breathing  pure  air,  and  of  bathing 
in  the  sea. 
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SOMERSHAM  IN  HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

This  water  rises  on  the  side  of  a small 
hill,  about  three  miles  from  St.  Ives. 
It  is  a chalybeate,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  vitriol  of  iron  and  alum ; 
it  is  much  stronger  in  dry  than  in 
wet  seasons ; and  may  be  drank  at  the 
spring  head  from  the  beginning  of 
May  to  the  beginning  of  October, 
though  it  will  bear  carriage  to  any 
distance ; nor  will  its  virtues  be  im- 
paired by  keeping,  provided  it  is  bot- 
tled at  a proper  time,  and  well  cork- 
ed; but  it  should  be  carefully  de- 
canted or  strained  after  keeping,  as 
it  will  drop  a sediment.  It  may  be 
taken  before  breakfast  in  the  quantity 
of  three  large  wine-glasses,  at  half  an 
hours  distance  from  each  other ; each 
dose  should  be  warmed  with  a small 
quantity  of  common  spring  water  heat- 
ed, or  with  powdered  caraway  or  car- 
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It  damom-seeds,  the  patient  in  the  in- 
tervals keeping  in  gentle  motion  ei- 
ther on  foo.t  or  on  horseback,  other- 
wise this  water  is  apt  to  occasion  a 
giddiness  or  sickness  at  the  stomach ; 
and  he  may  eat  a little  preserved  gin- 
ger, if  it  can  conveniently  be  had,  to 
obviate  the  nausea  that  this  medicine 
may  excite. 

This  water  is  also  sometimes  di- 
rected to  be  taken  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  and  warm 
cow  or  ass’s  milk : or  a whey  made 
from  it,  by  boiling  equal  portions  of 
the  water  and  milk  till  the  curd  se- 
parates, which  should  then  be  care- 
fully taken  away.  This  method  of 
administering  it  is  advisable  in  con- 
sumptive cases.  But  in  whatever  way 
it  is  given,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  the  patient  a cathartic  before 
the  course  is  begun ; this  may  be 
done  with  such  medicines  as  are 
most  suitable  to  the  disorder  and  con- 
stitution. In  ordinary  cases,  a solu- 
tion of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of 
vitriolated  magnesia  in  a glass  of  the 
chalybeate  water,  warmed  as  before 
directed,  will  be  a proper  detergent 
dose:  a smaller  quantity  of  the  cathar- 
tic salt  may  afterwards  be  added,  as 
occasion  requires.  It  may  also  be  ex- 
pedient to  observe  that  this  water,  as 
well  as  all  other  ferruginous  medi- 
cines, is  apt  to  change  the  colour  of 
the  stools,  which  generally  become 
black. 

It  has  been  much  recommended  to 
remove  putrid  crudities  of  the  sto- 
mach ; in  debilities  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  in  jaundice;  in  obstructions 
of  the  liver  and  spleen ; in  scurvy, 
and  consumptions  from  scorbutic 
habits ; in  diabetes,  worms,  and  schir- 
rhous  tumours;  in  dysenteries,  in 
profuse  haemorrhages,  and  in  many 
other  disorders.  It  may  also  be  ap- 
plied externally  to  foul  ulcers  and 
cancers.  But  it  is  not  advisable  for 
persons  who  are  troubled  with  acidi- 
ties in  the  stomach,  which  it  rather 
tends  to  increase  than  correct;  nor 
should  it  be  prescribed  to  those 
who  are  affected  with  asthma,  drop- 
sy, or  swelled  legs ; or  to  those  who 
are  affected  with  vertigo,  or  giddi- 
ness of  the  head;  in  obstruction  of 
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the  female  discharges,  and  in  full 
habits,  it  is  hurtful;  nor  should  it 
be  taken  in  any  case  without  proper 
previous  evacuation  by  purging.  A 
regimen  as  to  diet  is  absolutely  ne* 
cessary  during  a course  of  these  waters, 
the  food  should  be  light,  plain,  and 
easy  of  digestion. 

TILBURY, 

In  Essex,  near  Tilbury  Fort.  This 
water  is  not  quite  limpid  at  the  well, 
but  somewhat  straw-coloured.  It 
operates  chiefly  by  urine,  though  it 
is  somewhat  purgative,  and  increases 
perspiration.  It  excites  an  appetite, 
and  helps  digestion;  is  efficacious 
in  dropsical  swellings,  in  scorbutic 
and  scrofulous  disorders,  and  in  those 
diseases  of  the  skin  which  are  occa- 
sioned by  glandular  obstructions.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  water  pro- 
duces a sensation  like  that  of  a be- 
numbed limb  when  it  approaches  the 
fire,  though  in  a less  degree.  From  a 
pint  to  a quart  of  Tilbury  water,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  may  be 
taken  in  a day. 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  KENT. 

The  two  medicinal  springs  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  rise  contiguous  to  each  other, 
about  five  miles  southward  of  Tun- 
bridge. There  is  no  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  the  water 
of  these  springs,  which  are  chaly- 
beate, taste  strongly,  though  not  dis- 
agreeably of  iron,  and  contain  also  a 
small  portion  of  sea-salt.  This  water, 
exposed  to  the  air,  soon  loses  its  vir- 
tues, as  it  does  also  by  keeping  a 
few  days : it  must  therefore  be  drank 
at  the  wells,  the  exercise  of  going  for 
that  purpose,  and  returning,  adding 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  virtues  of 
the  water,  which  has  long  been  cele- 
brated as  a tonic  in  the  diseases  pe- 
culiar to  women,  whether  arising 
from  chlorosis,  fluor  albus,  or  from 
a profuse  flow  of  the  periodical  dis- 
charge; disorders  that  are  at  once 
debilitating  and  painful,  and  that  are 
frequently  the  causes  of  abortion,  and 
sometimes  of  sterility.  The  stimu- 
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lant  and  diuretic  properties  of  the 
Tunbridge  Wells  water  recommend  it 
as  efficacious  for  increasing  the  appe- 
tite, accelerating  the  circulation,  and 
in  the  removal  of  obstructions  of  the 
liver,  jaundice,  and  dropsy ; for  this 
mineral  not  only  promotes  the  secre- 
tions by  stool  and  perspiration,  but 
it  is  particularly  useful,  by  promoting 
a regular  determination  to  the  kid- 
neys, and  in  removing  obstructions 
of  the  urinary  passage;  it  has  also 
the  reputation  of  being  destructive  to 
wonns,  and  of  curing  chronic  disor- 
ders arising  from  a laxity  and  weak- 
ness of  the  solids.  It  is,  however, 
improper  in  all  inflammatory  cases, 
except,  indeed,  in  those  feverish  ex- 
acerbations occasioned  by  the  green- 
sickness, and  which  in  that  disease 
generally  give  way  to  the  persevering 
use  of  this,  and  often  to  other  cha- 
lybeate medicines.  Externally  ap- 
plied, it  is  said  to  assist  weak  and  sore 
eyes,  and  to  remove  pimples  and  other 
eruptions  of  the  skin. 

The  season  for  drinking  this  water 
is  from  the  beginning  of  June  till  Mi- 
chaelmas. A little  preparation  is  ad- 
visable ; in  most  cases  gentle  purging 
is  sufficient;  but  in  gross  sanguine 
habits,  other  evacuations  are  required. 

In  entering  upon  a course  of  the 
Tunbridge  waters,  a regimen  is  also 
necessary:  the  food  should  be  light, 
and  that  part  of  it  which  consists  of 
animal  flesh  should  be  mutton,  fowls, 
and  game,  rather  than  beef  or  pork; 
veal  and  lamb  are  also  to  be  allowed. 
The  bread  should  be  pure  and  well 
baked  ; and  the  less  wine  is  taken  the 
better. 

The  quantity  of  waters  required  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  circumstances ; 
the  age,  constitution,  and  complaints 
of  the  patient  must  be  considered,  and 
more  or  less  of  this  mineral  admi- 
nistered as  may  be  found  necessary. — 
It  is  best  to  begin  with  a small  dose, 
not  exceeding  a quarter  of  a pint, 
about  half  an  hour  before  breakfast, 
to  be  repeated  at  regular  intervals, 
once  or  twice  before  noon.  The  quan- 
tity may  be  soon  augmented  to  half 
a pint  at  each  dose ; and  if,  as  is  often 
the  case  on  entering  on  a course  of 
mineral  waters,  giddiness,  a disposi- 


tion to  sleep,  nausea,  or  vomiting, 
should  happen,  these  symptoms  will 
disappear  after  a little  use;  but  when, 
after  due  trial,  this  does  not  happen, 
the  patient  may  conclude,  that  the 
waters  are  unsuitable  to  his  complaint 
or  constitution. 

It  is  common  for  those  who  drink 
the  water  at  Tunbridge  Wells  to  mix 
occasionally  a tea-spoonful  or  more  of 
common  salt,  or  of  vitriolated  mag- 
nesia, with  the  first  glass  of  the  water, 
in  order  to  make  it  operate  by  stool ; 
others,  in  case  of  an  extreme  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach,  carraway  or 
cardamom  seeds,  or  some  warm  con- 
fection, after  each  glass,  as  this  wa- 
ter is  apt  to  occasion  sickness,  espe- 
cially where  the  stomach  is  loaded 
with  impurities.  It  is  also  customary 
to  pour  the  water  into  a bottle,  and 
after  closing  it  carefully  with  a cork, 
that,  the  chilliness  of  the  medicine  may 
be  diminished  with  the  escape  of  as 
little  of  the  fixed  air  as  possible,  to 
immerse  the  vessel  in  hot  water;  by 
this  means  the  mineral  water  will 
be  accommodated  to  the  temperature 
of  the  stomach. 

WITHAM,  ESSEX. 

This  chalybeate  spring  rises  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the  town 
of  Witham,  into  a small  reservoir, 
from  whence  it  is  brought  up  by  a 
pump.  This  water  operates  chiefly 
as  a diuretic,  and  is  recommended  in 
nervous,  hypochondriac,  and  hysteric 
disorders;  to  promote  digestion  and 
restore  the  appetite  ; to  check  vomit- 
ing and  allay  hectic  heats ; to  relieve 
chronic  cholicy  pains;  to  restore  the 
constitution  when  it  has  been  debi- 
litated by  excesses;  and  it  is  said  to 
have  afforded  relief  in  the  first  stages 
of  dropsy,  in  scurvy,  asthma,  and 
gravel. 

It  must  be  drank  at  the  spring, 
and  in  such  quantities  as  the  sto- 
mach will  receive  without  nausea. 

Temperance,  light  suppers,  early 
rising,  moderate  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  as  riding,  sailing,  or  swinging, 
agreeable  company  and  rational  a- 
musements,  all  concur  in  promoting 
the  salutary  operation  of  these  me- 
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dicinal  treasures, — treasures  prepared 
in  the  laboratories  of  Nature,  from 
her  “ congregated  stores.” 

“ When  gush  the  streams,  the  cease- 
less fountains  play, 

“ And  their  unfailing  wealth  the 
rivers  draw.” 

THOMPSON. 


OF  CLEANLINESS. 


The  want  of  cleanliness  is  a fault 
which  admits  of  no  excuse.  Where 
water  can  be  had  for  nothing,  it  is 
surely  in  the  power  of  every  person 
to  be  clean.  The  continual  discharge 
from  our  bodies  by  perspiration  ren- 
ders frequent  change  of  apparel  ne- 
cessary. Changing  apparel  greatly 
promotes  the  secretion  from  the  skin, 
so  necessary  for  health.  When  that 
matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off 
by  perspiration  is  either  retained  in 
the  body  or  re-absorbed  from  dirty 
clothes,  it  must  occasion  diseases. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  are  chiefly 
owing  to  want  of  cleanliness.  They 
may,  indeed,  be  caught  by  infection, 
or  brought  on  by  poor  living,  un- 
wholesome food,  &c.  but  they  will 
seldom  continue  long  where  cleanli- 
ness prevails.  To  the  same  cause 
must  we  impute  the  various  kinds 
of  vermin  which  infest  the  human 
body,  houses,  &c.  These  may  always 
be  banished  by  cleanliness  alone ; and 
wherever  they  abound  we  have  reason 
to  believe  it  is  neglected. 

Mr.  Pott,  in  his  Surgical  Observa- 
tions, mentions  a disease  which  he 
calls  the  “ chimney-sweeper’s  cancer,” 
as  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  that  unhap- 
py set  of  people.  This  he  justly  attri- 
butes to  neglect  of  cleanliness. 

One  common  cause  of  putrid  and 
malignant  fevers  is  the  want  of  clean- 
liness. These  fevers  commonly  be- 
gin among  the  inhabitants  of  close 
dirty  houses,  who  breathe  unwhole- 
some air,  take  little  exercise,  and 
wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infec- 
tion is  generally  hatched,  which  of- 
ten spreads  far  and  wide,  to  the  de- 
struction of  many.  Hence  cleanli- 
.ness  may  be  considered  as  an  object 


of  public  attention.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  I am  clean  myself,  while 
the  want  of  it  in  my  neighbour  af- 
fects my  health  as  well  as  his.  If 
dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as 
a common  nuisance,  they  ought  at 
least  to  be  avoided  as  infectious.  All 
w'ho  regard  their  health  should  keep 
at  a distance  even  from  their  habita- 
tions. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of 
people  are  collected,  cleanliness  be- 
comes of  the  utmost  importance.  It 
is  well  known  that  infectious  diseases 
are  communicated  by  tainted  air : 
every  thing,  therefore,  which  tends 
to  pollute  the  air,  or  spread  the  infec- 
tion, ought  with  the  utmost  care  to 
be  guarded  against.  For  this  reason, 
in  great  towns,  no  filth  of  any  kind 
should  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the 
streets.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  con- 
vey infection  than  the  excrements  of 
the  diseased. 

In  many  great  towns  the  streets  are 
little  better  than  dunghills,  being 
frequently  covered  with  ashes,  dung, 
and  nastiness  of  every  kind.  Even 
slaughter-houses,  or  killing-shambles, 
are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood, 
excrements,  &c.  with  which  these 
places  are  generally  covered,  cannot 
fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render  it 
unwholesome.  How  easily  might 
this  be  prevented  by  active  magis- 
trates, who  have  it  always  in  their 
power  to  make  proper  laws  relative 
to  things  of  this  nature,  and  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  them. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  im- 
portance of  general  cleanliness  does 
not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  understood 
by  the  magistrates  of  most  great 
towns  in  Britain ; though  health, 
pleasure,  and  delicacy,  all  conspire 
to  recommend  an  attention  to  it. — 
Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  senses,  more  to  the  honour  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  more  conducive  to 
their  health,  than  a clean  town ; nor 
can  any  thing  impress  a stranger  with 
a more  disrespectful  idea  of  any 
people  than  its  opposite.  Whatever 
pretensions  people  may  make  to  learn- 
ing, politeness,  or  civilization,  we 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  while 
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they  neglect  cleanliness,  they  are  in 
a state  of  barbarity. 

The  peasants  in  most  countries 
seem  to  hold  cleanliness  in  a sort  of 
contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the 
open  situation  of  their  houses,  they 
would  often  feel  the  bad  effects  of 
this  disposition.  One  seldom  sees  a 
farm-house  without  a dunghill  before 
the  door,  and  frequently  the  cattle 
and  their  masters  lodge  under  the  same 
roof.  Peasants  are  likewise  extremely 
careless  with  respect  to  the  change  of 
apparel,  keeping  their  houses,  &c. 
clean.  This  is  merely  the  effect  of 
indolence  and  a dirty  disposition. — 
Habit  may  indeed  render  it  less  dis- 
agreeable to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
ever  make  it  salutary  to  wear  dirty 
clothes  or  breathe  unwholesome  air. 

In  camps  the  strictest  regard  should 
be  had  to  cleanliness.  By  negli- 
gence in  this  matter,  infectious  dis- 
eases are  often  spread  amongst  a 
whole  army;  and  frequently  more 
die  of  these  than  by  the  sword. — 
The  Jews  during  their  encampments 
in  the  wilderness,  received  particu- 
lar instructions  (Deut.  xxii.)  with  re- 
spect to  cleanliness.  The  rules  en- 
joined them  ought  to  be  observed 
by  all  in  the  like  situation.  Indeed 
the  whole  system  of  laws  delivered 
to  that  people  has  a manifest  ten- 
dency to  promote  cleanliness.  Who- 
ever considers  the  nature  of  their 
climate,  the  diseases  to  which  they 
are  liable,  and  their  dirty  disposition, 
will  see  the  propriety  of  such  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  most  eas- 
tern countries,  cleanliness  makes  a 
great  part  of  their  religion.  The  Ma- 
hometan as  well  as  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion enjoins  various  bathings,  wash- 
ings, and  purifications.  No  doubt 
these  were  designed  to  represent  in- 
ward purity ; but  they  were  at  the 
same  time  calculated  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health.  However  whimsi- 
cal these  washings  may  appear  to 
some,  few  things  would  tend  more 
to  prevent  diseases  than  a proper  at- 
tention to  many  of  them.  Were 
every  person,  for  example,  after  vi- 
siting the  sick,  handling  a dead  body, 
or  touching  any  thing  that  might 
convey  infection  to  wash  before  he 


went  into  company,  or  sat  down  to 
meat,  he  would  run  less  hazard  either 
of  catching  the  infection  himself,  or  of 
communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  washing  not  only  removes 
the  filth  and  sordes  which  adheres 
to  the  skin,  but  likewise  promotes  the 
perspiration,  braces  the  body,  and  1 
enlivens  the  spirits.  How  refreshed,  , 
how  cheerful,  and  agreeable,  does  one 
feel  on  being  shaved,  washed,  and 
shifted;  especially  when  these  of- 
fices have  been  neglected  longer  than 
usual. 

The  eastern  custom  of  washing  the 
feet,  though  less  necessary  in  this  ii 
country,  is  nevertheless  a very  agree- 
able piece  of  cleanliness,  and  contri- 
butes greatly  to  the  preservation  of  j.'.j 
health.  The  sweat  and  dirt  with 
which  these  parts  are  frequently  co- 
vered, cannot  fail  to  obstruct  the 
perspiration.  This  piece  of  cleanliness  i 
would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers. 
Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their 
feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  at 
night,  after  being  exposed  to  cold  or 
wet  through  the  day,  they  would  j 
seldom  experience  the  ill  effects  which 
often  proceed  from  these  causes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanliness  is  i 
no  where  more  necessary  than  on 
ship-board.  If  epidemical  distempers 
break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  safe. 
The  best  way  to  prevent  them,  is  to 
take  care  that  the  whole  company  j 
be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding, 
&c.  When  infectious  diseases  do 
break  out,  cleanliness  is  the  most  ! 
likely  means  to  prevent  their  spread-  j 
ing;  it  is  likewise  necessary  to  pre- 
vent their  returning  afterwards,  or  i 
being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For  I 
this  purpose,  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c. 
of  the  sick  ought  to  be  carefully 
washed  and  fumigated  with  brimstone,  i 
Infection  will  lodge  a long  time  in 
dirty  clothes,  and  afterwards  break 
out  in  the  most  terrible  manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of 
sick  people  are  collected  together, 
cleanliness  ought  to  be  most  religiously 
observed.  The  very  smell  in  such 
places  is  often  sufficient  to  make  one 
sick.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  ef- 
fect that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
diseased.  In  a hospital  or  infirmary. 
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where  cleanliness  is  neglected,  a per- 
il! son  in  perfect  health  has  a greater 
chance  to  become  sick,  than  a sick 
ill  person  has  to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccounta- 
I ble  than  that  neglect,  or  rather  dread 
of  cleanliness,  which  appears  among 
those  who  have  the  care  of  the  sick  ; 
they  think  it  almost  criminal  to  suf- 
fer any  thing  that  is  clean  to  come 

Bnear  a person  in  a fever,  for  ex- 
ample, and  would  rather  allow  him 
to  wallow  in  all  manner  of  filth, 
than  change  the  least  bit  of  his  linen. 

Ilf  cleanliness  be  necessary  for  persons 
in  health,  it  is  certainly  more  so  for 
the  sick.  Many  persons  may  be  cured 
by  cleanliness  alone;  most  of  them 
might  be  mitigated  by  it ; and  where 
i it  is  neglected,  the  slightest  disorders 
are  often  changed  into  the  most  ma- 
I lignant.  The  same  mistaken  care 
i'  which  prompted  people  to  prevent 
i the  least  admission  of  fresh  air  to  the 
i sick,  seems  to  have  induced  them  to 
keep  them  dirty.  Both  these  de- 
structive prejudices  will,  we  hope,  be 
soon  entirely  exploded. 

Cleanliness  is  certainly  agreeable 
to  our  nature.  We  cannot  help  ap- 
proving it  in  others,  even  though  we 
should  not  practise  it  ourselves.  It 
sooner  attracts  our  regard  than  even 
finery  itself,  and  often  gains  esteem 
where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament 
to  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest 
station,  and  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of 
more  importance  to  society  than  ge- 
neral cleanliness.  It  ought  to  be 
carefully  cultivated  every  where;  but 
in  populous  cities  it  should  be  almost 
revered. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  be  thoroughly 
clean  without  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  we  should  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  magistrates  of  great 
towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to 
this  article.  Most  great  towns  in 
Britain  are  so  situated  as  to  be  easily 
supplied  with  water;  and  those  per- 
sons who  will  not  make  a proper  use 
of  it,  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand, 
certainly  deserve  to  be  severely  pu- 
nished. The  streets  of  great  towns, 
where  water  can  be  had,  ought  to  be 
washed  every  day.  This  is  the  only 


effectual  method  for  keeping  them 
thoroughly  clean;  and,  upon  trial, 
we  are  persuaded  it  will  be  found  the 
cheapest. 

Some  of  the  most  dreadful  diseases 
incident  to  human  nature  might,  in 
my  opinion,  be  entirely  eradicated  by 
cleanliness. 


OF  INFECTION. 


Many  diseases  are  infectious.  Every 
person  ought,  therefore,  as  far  as  he 
can,  to  avoid  all  communication  with 
the  diseased.  The  common  practice 
of  visiting  the  sick,  though  often  well 
meant,  has  many  ill  consequences. — 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  any 
act  of  charity  or  benevolence,  espe- 
cially towards  those  in  distress ; but 
I cannot  help  blaming  such  as  en- 
danger their  own  or  their  neighbour’s 
lives  by  a mistaken  friendship  or  an 
impertinent  curiosity. 

The  houses  of  the  sick,  especially 
in  the  country,  are  generally  crowded 
from  morning  till  night  with  idle  vi- 
sitors. It  is  customary,  in  such  places, 
for  servants  and  young  people  to  wait 
upon  the  sick  by  turns,  and  even  to 
sit  up  with  them  all  night,  It  would 
be  a miracle,  indeed,  should  such  al- 
ways escape.  Experience  teaches  us 
the  danger  of  this  conduct.  People 
often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and 
communicate  them  to  others,  till  at 
length  they  become  epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  impro- 
per for  one  who  had  not  had  the 
small-pox  to  wait  upon  a patient  in 
that  disease;  yet  many  other  fevers 
are  almost  as  infectious  as  the  small- 
pox, and  not  less  fatal.  Some  ima- 
gine that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in 
villages  than  in  great  towns,  for  want 
of  proper  medical  assistance.  This 
may  sometimes  be  the  case ; but  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  oftener  pro- 
ceeds from  the  cause  above-mention- 
ed. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for 
communicating  infection,  it  could  not 
be  done  more  effectually  than  by  the 
common  method  of  visiting  the  sick. 
Such  visitors  not  only  endanger  them- 
selves and  their  connections,  but  like- 
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wise  hurt  the  sick.  By  crowding  the 
house,  they  render  the  air  unwhole- 
some, and  by  their  private  whispers 
and  dismal  countenances  disturb  the 
imagination  of  the  patient,  and  de- 
press his  spirits.  Persons  who  are  ill, 
especially  in  fevers,  ought  to  be  kept 
as  quiet  as  possible.  The  sight  of 
strange  faces,  and  every  thing  that 
disturbs  the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  practice  in  country 
places  of  inviting  great  numbers  of 
people  to  funerals,  and  crowding  them 
into  the  same  apartment  where  the 
corpse  lies,  is  another  way  of  spread- 
ing infection.  The  infection  does  not 
always  die  with  the  patient.  Every 
thing  that  comes  into  contact  with 
his  body  while  alive,  receives  the 
contagion,  and  some  of  them,  as 
clothes,  blankets,  &c.  will  retain  it 
for  a long  time.  Persons  who  die 
of  infectious  diseases  ought  not  to  lie 
long  unburied ; and  people  should 
keep  as  much  as  possible  at  a distance 
from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  infectious  diseases, 
if  those  in  health  were  kept  at  a pro- 
per distance  from  the  sick.  The  Jew- 
ish legislator,  among  many  other  wise 
institutions  for  preserving  health,  has 
been  particularly  attentive  to  the 
means  of  preventing  infection,  or  de- 
filement as  it  is  called,  either  from  a 
diseased  person  or  a dead  body.  In 
many  cases  the  diseased  were  to  be 
separated  from  those  in  health ; and 
it  was  deemed  a crime  even  to  ap- 
proach their  habitations.  If  a per- 
son only  touched  a diseased  or  dead 
body,  he  was  appointed  to  wash  him- 
self in  water,  and  to  keep  for  some 
time  at  a distance  from  society. 

Infectious  diseases  are  often  com- 
municated by  clothes.  It  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  wear  apparel  which  has 
been  worn  by  the  deceased,  unless  it 
has  been  well  -washed  and  fumigated, 
as  infection  may  lodge  a long  time  in 
it,  and  afterwards  produce  very  me- 
lancholy effects.  This  shews  the  dan- 
ger of  buying  at  random  the  clothes 
which  have  been  worn  by  other 
people. 

Infectious  disorders  are  frequently 
imported.  Commerce,  together  with 


the  riches  of  foreign  climes,  bring  oni 
also  their  diseases.  These  do  often 
more  than  counterbalance  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  trade  by  means  ofi 
which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be  • 
regretted  that  so  little  care  is  com- 
monly bestowed,  either  to  prevent  | 
the  introduction  or  the  spreading  of 
infectious  maladies.  Some  attention, 
indeed,  is  generally  paid  to  the 
plague,  but  other  diseases  pass  unre- 
garded. 

Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care 
taken  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
diseases,  that  there  is  to  prevent  smug- 
gling, it  would  be  attended  with 
many  happy  consequences.  This 
might  easily  be  done,  by  appointing 
a physician  at  every  considerable  sea- 
port, to  inspect  the  ship’s  company, 
passengers,  &c.  before  they  came 
ashore ; and  if  any  fever  or  other  in- 
fectious disorder  prevailed,  to  order 
the  ship  to  perfonn  a short  quaran- 
tine, and  to  send  the  sick  to  some 
hospital  or  other  proper  place  to  be 
cured.  He  might  likewise  order  all 
the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  which  had 
been  used  by  the  sick  during  the 
voyage,  to  be  either  destroyed  or  tho- 
roughly cleansed  by  fumigation,  &c. 
before  any  of  them  were  sent  ashore. 
A scheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly 
conducted,  would  prevent  many  fevers 
and  other  infectious  diseases  from 
being  brought  by  sailors  into  sea-port 
towns,  and  by  this  means  diffused  all 
over  the  country. 

Infection  is  often  spread  through 
cities  by  gaols,  hospitals,  &c.  These 
are  frequently  situated  in  the  very 
middle  of  populous  towns,  and  when 
infectious  diseases  break  out  in  them, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  inhabitants  to 
escape.  Did  magistrates  pay  any  re- 
gard to  the  health  of  the  people,  this 
evil  might  be  easily  remedied. 

Many  are  the  causes  which  tend 
to  diffuse  infection  through  populous 
cities.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  a 
large  town  is  one  contaminated  mass, 
abounding  with  various  kinds  of  in- 
fection, and  must  be  pernicious  to 
health.  The  best  advice  that  we  can 
give  to  such  as  are  obliged  to  live 
in  large  cities,  is  to  choose  an  open 
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dirty,  streets;  to  keep  their  own 
house  and  offices  clean  ; and  to  be  as 
much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  their 
time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  infectious  diseases, 
were  proper  nurses  every  where  em- 
ployed to  take  care  of  the  sick.  This 
might  often  save  a family,  or  even  a 
whole  town,  from  being  infected  by 
one  person.  We  do  not  mean  that 
people  should  abandon  their  friends 
or  relations  in  distress,  but  only  to 
put  them  on  their  guard  against  being 
too  much  in  company  with  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  diseases  of  an  infec- 
tious nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  sick  in  in- 
fectious diseases,  run  very  great  ha- 
zard. They  should  stuff  their  noses 
with  tobacco,  or  some  other  strong- 
smelling herb,  as  rue,  tansy,  or  the 
like.  They  ought  likewise  to  keep 
the  patient  very  clean  ; to  sprinkle  the 
room  where  he  lies  with  vinegar  or 
other  strong  acids;  frequently  to  ad- 
mit a stream  of  fresh  air  into  it ; and 
to  avoid  the  smell  of  his  breath  as 
much  as  they  can.  They  ought  never 
to  go  into  company  without  having- 
changed  their  clothes  and  washed 
their  hands  ; otherwise,  if  the  disease 
be  infectious,  they  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, carry  the  contagion  along  with 
them. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in- 
fection is  often  conveyed  from  one 
place  to  another  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  faculty  themselves.  Many  physi- 
cians affect  a familiar  way  of  sitting 
upon  the  patient’s  bedside,  and  hold- 
ing his  arm  for  a considerable  time. 
If  the  patient  has  the  small-pox,  or 
any  other  infectious  disease,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  the  doctor’s  hands, 
clothes,  &c.  will  carry  away  some  of 
the  infection ; and  if  he  goes  directly 
to  visit  another  patient  without  wash- 
ing his  hands,  changing  his  clothes, 
or  being  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
which  is  not  seldom  the  case,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  he  should  carry  the 
disease  along  with  him  ? Physicians 
not  only  endanger  others,  but  also 
themselves,  by  this  practice.  And  in- 
deed they  sometimes  suffer  for  want 
of  care. 


However  trifling  it  may  appear  to 
inconsiderate  persons,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  a due  attention 
to  those  things  which  tend  to  diffuse 
infection  would  be  of  great  import- 
ance  in  preventing  diseases.  As  most 
diseases  are  in  some  degree  infecti- 
ous, no  one  should  continue  long 
with  the  sick,  except  the  necessary 
attendants.  I mean  not,  however,  by 
this  caution,  to  deter  those  whose 
duty  or  office  leads  them  to  wait 
upon  the  sick  from  such  a laudable 
and  necessary  employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of 
the  magistrates  which  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  infection ; 
as  the  promoting  of  public  cleanli- 
ness , removing  goals,  hospitals,  bury- 
ing grounds,  and  other  places  where 
infection  may  be  generated,  at  a pro- 
per distance  from  great  towns;  widen- 
ing the  streets,  pulling  down  useless 
walls,  and  taking  all  methods  to  pro- 
mote a free  circulation  of  air  through 
every  part  of  the  town,  & c.  Public 
hospitals,  or  proper  places  of  recep- 
tion for  the  sick,  provided  they  were 
kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and 
placed  in  an  open  situation,  would 
likewise  tend  to  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  infection.  Such  places  would 
prevent  the  poor,  when  sick,  from 
being  visited  by  their  idle  or  officious 
neighbours.  They  would  likewise 
render  it  unnecessary  for  sick  servants 
to  be  kept  in  their  master’s  houses. 
Masters  had  better  pay  for  having 
their  servants  taken  care'  of  in  a 
hospital,  than  run  the  hazard  of  hav- 
ing an  infectious  disease  diffused 
among  a numerous  family.  Sick 
servants  and  poor  people,  when  placed 
in  hospitals,  are  not  only  less  apt  to 
diffuse  infection  among  their  neigh- 
bours, but  have  likewise  the  advantage 
of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that 
hospitals,  instead  of  preventing  in- 
fection, may  become  the  means  of 
diffusing  it.  When  they  are  placed 
in  the  middle  of  great  towns ; when 
numbers  of  patients  are  crowded  toge- 
ther in  small  apartments;  when  there 
is  a constant  communication  kept  up 
between  the  citizens  and  the  patients; 
and  when  cleanliness  and  ventilation 
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are  neglected,  they  become  nests  for 
hatching  diseases,  and  every  one  who 
goes  into  them  not  only  runs  a risk 
of  receiving  infection  himself,  but 
likewise  of  communicating  it  to  others. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
hospitals,  but  of  those  who  have  the 
management  of  them.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  that  they  were  both  more 
numerous  and  upon  a more  respect- 
able footing,  as  that  would  induce 
people  to  go  fo  them  with  less  reluc- 
tance. This  is  the  more  to  be  desired, 
because  most  of  the  putrid  fevers  and 
other  infectious  diseases  break  out 
among  the  poor,  and  are  by  them 
communicated  to  the  better  sort. — 
Were  proper  attention  paid  to  the 
first  appearances  of  such  diseases,  and 
the  patients  early  conveyed  to  a 
hospital,  we  should  seldom  see  a pu- 
trid fever  (which  is  almost  as  infectious 
as  the  plague)  become  epidemic. 

To  purify  hospitals,  ships,  houses, 
or  apartments  infected  with  contagion, 
immerse  a tea-cup  into  a pipkin  of 
heated  sand;  put  into  the  tea-cup 
half  an  ounce  of  concentrated  vitriolic 
acid,  (oil  of  vitriol,)  gently  heated, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre  In 
powder:  stir  them  together  with  a 
glass  spatula,  until  a considerable  de- 
gree of  vapour  arises.  It  may  be  left 
standing  some  time,  or  carried  about 
in  the  hands  of  the  operator,  to  render 
the  fumes  more  generally  diffusive. 
Or  put  three  or  four  handfuls  of  com- 
mon salt  into  a plate  or  pipkin,  and 
pour  on  it  a little  nitrous  acid  (aqua 
fortis)  from  time  to  time,  till  you 
think  the  premises  are  sufficiently  fu- 
migated. 


OF  THE  PASSIONS. 


The  passions  have  great  influence  both 
in  the  cause  and  cure  of  diseases. — 
How  the  mind  affects  the  body  will 
in  all  probability  ever  remain  a se- 
cret. It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  there  is  established  a reciprocal 
influence  between  the  mental  and 
corporeal  parts,  and  that  whatever 
injures  the  one  disorders  the  other. 


OF  ANGER, 

The  passion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind, 
distorts  the  countenance,  hurries  on 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  dis- 
orders the  whole  vital  and  animal 
functions.  It  often  occasions  fevers 
and  other  acute  diseases,  and  some- 
times even  sudden  death.  This  pas- 
sion is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  deli- 
cate, and  those  of  weak  nerves.  I 
have  known  such  persons  frequently 
lose  their  lives  by  a violent  fit  of 
anger,  and  would  advise  them  to 
guard  against  the  excess  of  this  pas- 
sion with  the  utmost  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our 
power  to  avoid  being  angry ; but  we 
may  surely  avoid  harbouring  resent- 
ment in  our  breast.  Resentment  preys 
upon  the  mind,  and  occasions  the 
most  obstimate  chronic  disorders, 
which  gradually  waste  the  constitu- 
tion. Nothing  shews  true  greatness 
of  mind  more  than  to  forgive  injuries ; 
it  promotes  the  peace  of  society,  and 
greatly  conduces  to  a person’s  health, 
ease,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  should  avoid 
violent  gusts  of  anger,  as  they  would 
the  most  deadly  poison.  Neither 
ought  they  to  indulge  resentment,  but 
to  endeavour  at  all  times  to  keep  their 
minds  calm  and  serene.  Nothing 
tends  so  much  to  the  health  of  the 
body,  as  a constant  tranquility  of 
the  mind. 

OF  FEAR. 

The  influence  of  fear,  both  in  occa- 
sioning and  aggravating  diseases,  is 
very  great.  No  man  ought  to  be 
blamed  for  a decent  concern  about 
life ; but  too  great  a desire  to  preserve 
it  is  often  the  cause  of  losing  it.— 
Fear  and  anxiety,  by  depressing  the 
spirits,  not  only  dispose  us  to  diseases, 
but  often  render  those  diseases  fatal 
which  an  undaunted  mind  would 
overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent 
effects.  Epileptic  fits,  and  other  con- 
vulsive disorders,  are  often  occasioned 
by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  prac- 
tice, so  common  among  young  peo- 
ple, of  frightening  one  another.— 
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Many  have  lost  their  lives,  and  others 
have  been  made  miserable,  by  frolics 
of  this  kind.  It  is  dangerous  to  tam- 
per with  the  human  passions.  The 
mind  may  easily  be  thrown  into  such 
disorders  as  never  again  to  act  with 
regularity. 

But  the  gradual  effects  of  fear  prove 
! most  hurtful.  The  constant  dread  of 
some  future  evil,  by  dwelling  upon 
I the  mind,  often  occasions  the  very 
i evil  itself.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass, 

1 that  so  many  die  of  those  very  dis- 
i eases  of  which  they  long  had  a dread, 
or  which  had  been  impressed  on  their 
minds  by  some  accident,  or  foolish 

! prediction.  This,  for  example,  is 
often  the  case  with  women  in  child- 
bed. Many  of  those  who  die  in  that 
situation  are  impressed  with  the  no- 
tion of  their  death  a long  time  be- 
fore it  happens ; and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  impression  is  often 
I the  cause  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  impress  the 
minds  of  women  with  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  great  pain  and  peril  of 
child-birth  are  very  hurtful.  Few 
women  die  in  labour,  though  many 
lose  their  lives  after  it ; which  may 
be  thus  accounted  for.  A woman 
after  delivery,  finding  herself  weak 
and  exhausted,  immediately  appre- 
hends she , is  in  danger  ; and  this  fear 
seldom  fails  to  obstruct  the  necessary 
evacuations,  upon  which  her  reco- 
very depends.  Thus  the  sex  often 
fall  a sacrifice  to  their  own  imagina- 
tions, when  there  would  be  no  dan- 
ger, did  they  apprehend  none. 

It  seldom  happens  that  two  or  three 
women  in  a great  town  die  in  child- 
bed, but  their  death  is  followed  by 
many  others.  Every  woman  of  their 
acquaintance  who  is  with  child  dreads 
the  same  fate,  and  the  disease  becomes 
epidemical  by  the  mere  force  of  ima- 
gination. This  should  induce  preg- 
nant women  to  despise  fear,  and  by 
all  means  to  avoid  those  tattling  gos- 
sips who  are  continually  buzzing 
in  their  ears  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
Every  thing  that  may  in  the  least 
alarm  a pregnant  or  child-bed  wo- 
man, ought  with  the  greatest  care  to 
be  guarded  against. 

Many  women  have  lost  their  lives 
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in  child-bed  by  the  old  superstitious 
custom,  still  kept  up  in  most  parts 
of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parish  bell 
for  every  person  who  dies.  People 
who  think  themselves  in  danger  are 
very  inquisitive ; and  if  they  come  to 
know  that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who 
died  in  the  same  situation  with  them- 
selves, what  must  be  the  consequence  ? 
At  any  rate  they  are  apt  to  suppose 
that  this  is  the  case,  and  it  will  often 
be  found  a very  difficult  matter  to 
persuade  them  to  the  contrary. 

But  this  custom  is  not  pernicious 
to  child-bed  women  only.  It  is  hurt- 
ful in  many  other  cases.  When  low 
fevers  (in  which  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
port the  patient’s  spirits)  prevail, 
what  must  be  the  effect  of  a funeral 
peal  sounding  five  or  six  times  a day 
in  his  ears  ? No  doubt  his  imagina- 
tion may  suggest  that  others  died  of 
the  same  disease  under  which  he  la- 
bours. This  apprehension  will  have 
a greater  tendency  to  depress  his 
spirits,  than  all  the  cordials  of  which 
medicine  can  boast  will  have  to  raise 
them. 

If  this  useless  piece  of  ceremony 
cannot  be  abolished,  we  ought  to 
keep  the  sick  as  much  from  hear- 
ing it  as  possible,  and  from  every 
other  thing  that  may  tend  to  alarm 
them.  So  far  however  is  this  from 
being  generally  attended  to,  that 
many  make  it  their  business  to  visit 
the  sick,  on  purpose  to  whisper  dis- 
mal stories  in  their  ears.  Such  may 
pass  for  sympathizing  friends,  but 
they  ought  rather  to  be  considered 
as  enemies.  All  who  wish  well  to  the 
sick  ought  to  keep  such  persons  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  them. 

A custom  has  long  prevailed  among 
physicians  of  prognosticating,  as  they 
call  it,  the  patient’s  fate,  or  foretelling 
the  issue  of  the  disease.  Vanity  no 
doubt  introduced  this  practice,  and 
still  supports  it,  in  spite  of  common 
sense,  and  the  safety  of  mankind.  I 
have  known  a physician  barbarous 
enough  tp  boast,  that  he  pronounced 
more  sentences  than  all  his  Majesty’s 
judges.  Would  to  God  that  such 
sentences  were  not  often  equally  fa- 
tal ! It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that 
the  doctor  does  not  declare  his  opi- 
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nion  before  the  patient.  So  much 
the  worse.  A sensible  patient  had 
better  hear  what  the  doctor  says, 
than  learn  it  from  the  disconsolate 
looks,  the  watery  eyes,  and  the  broken 
whispers  of  those  about  him.  It  sel- 
dom happens,  when  the  doctor  gives 
an  unfavourable  opinion,  that  it  can 
be  concealed  from  the  patient.  The 
very  embarrassment  which  the  friends 
and  attendants  shew  in  disguising  what 
he  has  said,  is  generally  sufficient  to 
discover  the  truth. 

We  do  not  see  what  right  any  man 
has  to  announce  the  death  of  another, 
especially  if  such  a declaration  has  a 
chance  to  kill  him.  Mankind  are 
indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  fu- 
ture events,  and  seldom  fail  to  solicit 
the  physician  for  his  opinion.  A 
doubtful  answer,  however,  or  one 
that  may  tend  rather  to  encourage  the 
hopes  of  the  sick,  is  surely  the  most 
proper.  This  conduct  could  neither 
hurt  the  patient  nor  the  physician.— 
Nothing  tends  more  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  physic  than  those  bold 
prognosticators,  who,  by  the  bye,  are 
generally  the  most  ignorant  of  the 
faculty.  The  mistakes  which  daily 
happen  in  this  way  are  so  many  stand- 
ing proofs  of  human  vanity  and  the 
weakness  of  science. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are 
cases  where  the  physician  ought  to 
give  intimation  of  the  patient’s  dan- 
ger to  some  of  his  near  connexions; 
though  even  this  ought  always  to  be 
done  with  the  greatest  caution:  but 
it  never  can  be  necessary  in  any  case 
that  the  whole  town  and  country 
should  know,  immediately  after  the 
doctor  has  made  his  first  visit,  that 
he  has  no  hopes  of  his  patient’s  reco- 
very. Persons  whose  impertinent 
curiosity  leads  them  to  question  the 
physician,  with  regard  to  the  fate  of 
his  patient,  certainly  deserves  no  other 
than  an  evasive  answer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate 
of  the  sick  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
faculty.  Others  follow  their  example, 
and  those  who  think  themselves 
wiser  than  their  neighbours  often  do 
much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity 
surely  calls  upon  every  one  to  com- 
fqrt  the  sick,  and  not  to  add  to  their 


affliction  by  alarming  their  fears.  A 
friend,  or  even  a physician  may  often  i 
do  more  good  by  a mild  and  sympa- 
thizing behaviour  than  by  medicine, 
and  should  never  neglect  to  admi-  \ 
nister  that  greatest  of  all  cordials,  \i 
Hope. 


OF  GRIEF. 


Grief  is  the  most  destructive  of  ail 
the  passions.  Its  effects  are  perma- 
nent; and  when  it  sinks  deep  into 
the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
Anger  and  fear,  being  of  a more  vio- 
lent nature,  seldom  last  long ; but 
grief  often  changes  into  a fixed  me- 
lancholy, which  preys  upon  the  spirits, 
and  wastes  the  constitution.  This 
passion  ought  not  to  be  indulged.  It 
may  generally  be  conquered  at  the 
beginning;  but  when  it  has  gained 
strength,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  are 
vain. 

No  person  can  prevent  misfortunes 
in  life ; but  it  shews  true  greatness 
of  mind  to  bear  them  with  serenity. 
Many  persons  make  a merit  of  in- 
dulging grief,  and  when  misfortunes 
happen,  they  obstinately  refuse  all 
consolation,  till  the  mind,  over- 
whelmed with  melancholy,  sinks  un- 
der the  load.  Such  conduct  is  not 
only  destructive  to  health,  but  incon- 
sistent with  reason, 'religion,  and  com- 
mon sense. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  necessary  for 
health  as  change  of  posture.  When 
the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one  sub- 
ject, especially  of  a disagreeable  na- 
ture, it  hurts  the  whole  functions  of 
the  body..  Hence  grief  indulged 
spoils  the  digestion  and  destroys  the 
appetite ; by  which  means  the  spirits 
are  depressed,  the  nerves  relaxed, 
the  bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and 
the  humours,  for  want  of  fresh  sup- 
plies of  chyle,  vitiated.  Thus  many 
an  excellent  constitution  has  been 
ruined  by  a family  misfortune,  or 
any  thing  that  occasions  excessive 
grief. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  any 
person  of  a dejected  mind  should 
enjoy  good  health.  Life  may  indeed 
be  dragged  out  for  a few  years,  but 
whoever  would  live  to  a good  old 
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age,  must  be  good  humoured  and 
cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altoge- 
ther in  our  own  power ; yet  our  tem- 
per of  mind,  as  well  as  our  actions, 
depend  greatly  upon  ourselves.  We 
can  either  associate  with  cheerful  or 
melancholy  companions,  mingle  in 
the  amusements  and  offices  of  life,  or 
sit  still  and  brood  over  our  calami- 
ties as  we  choose;  these  and  many 
such  things  are  certainly  in  our  power, 
and  from  these  the  mind  generally 
takes  its  cast. 

The  variety  of  scenes  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  senses  were 
certainly  designed  to  prevent  our  at- 
tention from  being  too  long  fixed 
upon  any  one  object.  Nature  abounds 
with  variety,  and  the  mind,  unless 
fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  con- 
templating new  objects.  This  at  once 
points  out  the  method  of  relieving 
the  mind  in  distress.  Turn  the  mind 
frequently  to  new  objects.  Examine 
them  for  some  time.  When  the 
mind  begins  to  recoil,  shift  the  scene. 
By  this  means  a constant  succession 
of  new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till 
the  disagreeable  ones  entirely  disap- 
pear. Thus  travelling,  the  study  of 
any  art  or  science,  reading  or  writ- 
ing, on  such  subjects  as  deeply  en- 
gage the  attention,  will  sooner  expel 
grief  than  the  most  sprightly  amuse- 
ments. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
the  body  cannot  be  healthy  unless 
it  be  exercised  : neither  can  the  mind. 
Indolence  nourishes  grief.  When  the 
mind  has  nothing  else  to  think  of 
but  calamities,  no  wonder  that  it 
dwells  there.  Few  people  who  pur- 
sue business  with  attention  are  hurt 
by  grief.  Instead  therefore  of  ab- 
stracting ourselves  from  the  world  or 
business  when  misfortunes  happen, 
we  ought  to  engage  in  it  with  more 
than  usual  attention,  to  discharge 
with  double  diligence  the  func- 
tions of  our  station,  and  to  mix 
with  friends  of  a cheerful  and  social 
temper. 

Innocent  amusements  are  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected.  These,  by 
leading  the  mind  insensibly  to  the 
contemplation  of  agreeable  objects, 
help  to  dispel  the  gloom  which  mis; 


fortunes  cast  over  it : they  make  time 
seem  less  tedious,  and  have  many 
other  happy  effects. 

Many  persons,  when  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  betake  themselves  to  drink- 
ing, which  seldom  fails  to  end  in 
the  ruin  of  fortune,  character,  and 
constitution. 


OP  LOVE. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all 
the  passions;  at  least,  when  it  be- 
comes violent,  it  is  less  subject  to  the 
controul  either  of  the  understanding 
or  will  than  any  of  the  rest.  Fear, 
anger,  and  several  other  passions,  are 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
individual,  but  love  is  necessary  for 
the  continuation  of  the  species  itself ; 
it  was  therefore  proper  that  this  pas- 
sion should  be  deeply  rooted  in  the 
human  breast. 

Though  love  be  a strong  passion, 
it  is  seldom  so  rapid  in  its  progress 
as  several  of  the  others.  Few  persons 
fall  desperately  in  love  all  at  once. 
We  would  therefore  advise  every  one, 
before  he  tampers  with  his  passion, 
to  consider  well  the  propriety  of  his 
being  able  to  obtain  the  object  of  his 
wishes.  When  that  is  not  likely,  he 
should  avoid  every  occasion  of  in- 
creasing it.  He  ought  immediately 
to  flee  the  company  of  the  beloved 
object ; to  apply  his  mind  attentively 
to  business  or  study;  to  take  every 
kind  of  amusement ; and  above  all,  to 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  find  an- 
other object  which  may  engage  his 
affections,  and  which  it  may  be  in 
his  power  to  obtain. 

Some  men  make  love  for  amuse- 
ment, others  from  mere  vanity,  or  on 
purpose  to  shew  their  consequence 
with  the  fair.  Hence  the  too  credu- 
lous sex  are  often  betrayed  into  a si- 
tuation which  is  truly  deplorable. — 
And  the  conduct  of  parents,  with  re~ 
gard  to  the  disposal  of  their  children 
in  marriage,  is  often  very  blameable. 
An  advantageous  match  is  the  con- 
stant aim  of  parents;  while  their  chil- 
dren often  suffer  a real  martyrdom 
betwixt  their  inclinations  and  their 
duty.  The  first  thing  which  parents 
ought  to  consult  in  disposing  of  their 
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children  in  marriage,  is  certainly  their 
inclinations.  Were  due  regard  always 
paid  to  these,  there  would  be  fewer 
unhappy  couples,  and  parents  would 
not  have  so  often  cause  to  repent  the 
severity  of  their  conduct,  after  a 
ruined  constitution,  a lost  character, 
or  a distracted  mind,  have  shewn 
them  their  mistake. 

OF  RELIGIOUS  MELANCHOLY. 

Many  persons  of  a religious  turn  of 
mind  behave  as  if  they  thought  it  a 
crime  to  be  cheerful.  They  imagine 
the  whole  of  religion  consists  in  cer- 
tain mortifications,  or  denying  them- 
selves the  smallest  indulgence,  even  of 
the  most  innocent  amusements.  A 
perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their 
countenances,  while  the  deepest  me- 
lancholy preys  upon  their  minds. — 
At  length,  the  fairest  prospects  va- 
nish ; every  thing  puts  on  a dismal 
appearance,  and  those  very  objects 
which  ought  to  give  delight,  afford 
nothing  but  disgust.  Life  itself  be- 
comes a burden,  and  the  unhappy 
wretch,  persuaded  that  no  evil  can 
equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end 
to  his  miserable  existence. 

It  is*a  great  pity  that  ever  religion 
should  be  so  far  perverted  as  to  be- 
come the  cause  of  those  very  evils 
which  it  was  designed  to  cure.  No- 
thing can  be  better  calculated  than 
true  religion  to  raise  and  support  the 
mind  of  its  votaries  under  every  af- 
fliction that  can  befal  them.  It 
teaches  men  that  even  the  sufferings 
of  this  life  are  preparatory  to  the 
happiness  of  the  next;  and  that  all 
who  persist  in  a course  of  virtue  shall 
at  length  arrive  at  complete  felicity. 

Those  whose  business  it  is  to  re- 
commend religion  to  others,  should 
beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
gloomy  subjects.  That  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  mind,  which  true  re- 
ligion is  calculated  to  inspire,  is  a 
more  powerful  argument  in  its  favour 
than  all  the  terrors  that  can  be  uttered. 
Terror  may  indeed  deter  men  from 
outward  acts  of  wickedness,  but  can 
never  inspire  them  with  that  love  of 
God,  and  real  goodness  of  heart,  in 
which  alone  true  religion  consists. 


To  conclude;  the  best  way  to  coun- 
teract the  violence  of  any  passion  is 
to  keep  the  mind  closely  engaged  in 
some  useful  pursuit. 


MEDICINAL  HERBAL. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  IX. 


GINGER. 

Ginger  is  a perennial  plant,  indige- 
nous in  the  East  Indies,  but  now  in- 
troduced into  the  West  India  Islands. 
It  is  cultivated  there  very  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  potatoes  are  here, 
and  is  fit  for  digging  once  a year,  un- 
less for  preserving  in  syrup,  when  it 
should  be  dug  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  months,  at  which  time  it  is  ten- 
der and  full  of  sap.  It  is  a hot-house 
p]ant,  and  flowers  with  us  in  Sep- 
tember; it  was  first  cultivated  in  1731, 
by  Mr.  Miller,  in  the  physic-gardens 
at  Chelsea. 

Ginger  is  distinguished  into  two 
sorts,  the  black  and  the  white.  The 
former  is  rendered  fit  for  preserving 
by  means  of  boiling  water,  the  latter 
by  insolation ; and  as  it  is  necessary 
to  select  the  fairest  and  roundest  sorts 
for  exposure  to  the  sun,  white  ginger 
is  commonly  one- third  dearer  than 
black.  Black  ginger  consists  of  thick 
and  knotty  roots,  internally  of  an 
orange  or  brownish  colour,  and  ex- 
ternally of  a yellow  grey.  White 
ginger  is  less  thick  and  knotty,  in- 
ternally of  a reddish  yellow,  and  ex- 
ternally of  a whitish  grey  or  yellow. 
It  is  firm  and  resinous,  and  more 
pungent  than  the  black.  Pieces  that 
are  worm-eaten,  light,  friable,  or  soft 
and  very  fibrous,  are  to  be  rejected. 

Candied  ginger  should  be  prepared 
in  India,  from  the  young  and  succu- 
lent roots.  When  genuine,  it  is  al- 
most transparent.  That  manufactured 
in  Europe  is  opaque,  fibrous,  and 
hard,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
other. 

Medicinal  Properties. — Ginger  is 
a very  useful  spice  in  cold  flatulent 
colics  and  in  laxity  and  debility  of 
the  intestines;  it  does  not  heat  so 
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much  as  the  peppers,  but  its  effects 
are  more  durable.  It  may  also  be 
applied  externally  as  a rubefacient. — 
Dyspeptic  patients  from  hard  drink- 
ing, and  those  subject  to  flatulency 
and  gout,  have  been  known  to  receive 
considerable  benefit  by  the  use  of 
ginger -tea ; taking  two  or  three  cup- 
'fuls  for  breakfast,  suiting  it  to  their 
palate. 

Many  gouty  patients  have  for  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a tea- 
spoonful of  ginger  powder,  mixed  in 
any  liquid,  an  hour  before  dinner, 
and  they  declare  with  very  consi- 
derable advantage.  When  employed 
with  food  it  is  called  a condiment, 
and  by  stimulating  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  it  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  useful.  It  is  often  em- 
ployed as  a corrective,  with  rhubarb, 
and  other  drastic  purges,  to  prevent 
gripings  of  the  bowels,  and  it  stimu- 
lates them  so  as  to  require  a less  dose 
to  act  upon  them. 

As  ginger  promotes  the  circulation 
through  the  extreme  vessels,  it  is  to 
be  advised  in  torpid  and  phlegmatic 
habits,  where  the  stomach  is  subject 
to  be  loaded  with  slime,  and  the 
bowels  distended  with  flatulency. 

- ‘ / 

GOOSE-GRASS,  OR  CLEAVERS. 

This  plant  rises  from  four  to  six  feet, 
climbing  up  other  plants.  The  stem 
is  square,  the  angles  being  guarded 
with  sharp  prickles,  bent  down.  The 
flowers  are  small,  inconspicuous,  and 
white,  on  rough  footstalks. 

Goose-grass  is  very  common  about 
cultivated  grounds  and  hedges,  pro- 
ducing its  flowers  from  June  till  Sep- 
tember. It  is  chopped  up,  and  given 
to  goslings,  or  young  geese,  who  ea- 
gerly devour  it.  The  goose  and  gan- 
der refuse  it.  Its  taste  is  somewhat 
bitter  and  acrid.  Dioscorides  men- 
tions an  ointment  of  great  efficacy 
made  from  the  expressed  juice  of  this 
plant  mixed  with  hog’s  lard,  for  dis- 
cussing tumours  in  the  breast;  and 
Gaspian,  an  Italian,  adopted  the  same 
with  great  success.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  useful  in  scurvy,  and  for  haemor- 
rhages of  the  nose,  aud  spitting  of 
blood.  Boerhaave  says,  its  leaves 


made  into  tea  are  an  excellent  reme- 
dy in  epilepsy  and  gout. 

HARTS’ -TONGUE. 

The  leaves  of  the  harts’-tongue  are 
tongue-shaped,  pointed,  entire,  often 
a foot  long,  of  a shining  green,  and 
waved  at  the  margin.  It  is  common 
on  shady  rocks  and  old  walls;  pro- 
ducing its  fructification  in  August  and 
September.  It  has  an  astringent  qua- 
lity, and  is  often  used,  made  into  an 
ointment,  for  burns  and  scalds,  and 
for  the  piles;  and  has  been  taken 
internally,  infused  in  red  wine,  in 
hsemoptoe,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery. 

HEDGE  HYSSOP. 

i 

This  plant  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  continues  till  August  or  Septem- 
ber. It  was  introduced  into  our  gar- 
dens in  1568.  It  has  no  smell,  and 
its  taste  is  bitter;  the  leaves  are  the 
parts  used  in  medicine.  The  medi- 
cinal virtues  of  it  are,  that  it  assists 
in  the  cure  of  dropsies,  and  relieves 
in  phlegmatic  bilious  habits;  it  is 
also  good  to  remove  worms.  The 
best  mode  of  using  it  is  thus : — Put 
two  drachms  of  the  fresh  leaves,  or 
one  drachm  of  the  dried,  into  four  or 
six  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
stand  during  the  night;  then  strain, 
and  saturate  it  with  six  blanched  al- 
monds, and  then  add  an  ounce  of 
syrup  of  violets. — A table-spoonful  to 
be  taken  every  hour,  until  it  vomits 
or  purges. 


OF  FAINTING  FITS, 

AND  OTHER  CASES  WHICH  RE- 
QUIRE IMMEDIATE  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 


Strong  and  healthy  persons,  who 
abound  with  blood,  are  often  seized 
with  sudden  fainting  fits  after  violent 
exercise,  drinking  freely  of  warm  or 
strong  liquors,  exposure  to  great  heat, 
intense  application  to  study,  or  the 
like. 

In  such  cases  the  patient  should  be 
made  to  smell  to  some  vinegar.  His 
temples,  forehead,  and  wrists,  ought 
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at  the  same  time  to  be  bathed  with 
vinegar  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  warm  water;  and  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five 
times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can 
swallow,  be  poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obstinate,  or 
degenerates  into  a syncope,  that  is, 
an  abolition  of  feeling  and  understand- 
ing, the  patient  must  be  bled.  After 
the  bleeding,  a clyster  will  be  proper, 
and  then  he  should  be  kept  easy  and 
quiet,  only  giving  him  every  half 
hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  infusion  of 
any  mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition 
of  a little  sugar  and  vinegar. 

When  swoonings,  which  arise  from 
this  cause,  occur  frequently  in  the 
same  person,  he  should,  in  order  to 
escape  them,  confine  himself  to  a light 
diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits, 
and  other  vegetables.  His  drink  ought 
to  be  water  or  small  beer,  and  he 
should  sleep  but  moderately,  and  take 
much  exercise. 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  of- 
tener  from  a defect  than  an  excess  of 
blood.  Hence  they  are  very  ready 
to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of 
any  kind,  obstinate  watching,  want 
of  appetite,  or  such  like.  In  these 
an  almost  directly  opposite  course  to 
that  mentioned  above  must  be  pur- 
sued. 

The  patient  should  be  laid  in  bed, 
with  his  head  low,  and,  being  co- 
vered, should  have  his  legs,  thighs, 
arms,  and  his  whole  body,  rubbed 
strongly  with  hot  flannels.  Spirit  of 
rosemary  may  be  held  to  his  nose ; 
his  mouth  may  be  wet  with  a little 
rum  or  brandy ; and  if  he  can  swal- 
low, some  warm  wine,  mixed  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent cordial,  may  be  poured  into 
his  mouth.  A compress  of  flannel, 
dipped  in  hot  wine  or  brandy,  must 
be  applied  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach, 
and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with 
hot  water,  laid  to  his  feet. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  recovered 
a little,  he  should  take  some  strong 
soup  or  broth,  or  a little  bread  or  bis- 
cuit soaked  in  hot  spiced  wine.  To 
prevent  the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought 
to  take  often,  but  in  small  quantities, 
some  light  yet  strengthening  nourish- 


ment, as  panada  made  with  soup  in- 
stead of  water,  new-laid  eggs  lightly 
poached,  chocolate,  arrow-root,  light 
roast  meats,  jellies,  and  such  like. — — 
Those  fainting  fits  which  are  the  ef- 
fect of  bleeding,  or  of  the  violent  ope- 
ration of  purges,  belong  to  this  class. 
Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleed- 
ing are  seldom  dangerous,  generally 
terminating  as  soon  as  the  patient  is 
laid  upon  the  bed;  indeed,  persons 
subject  to  this  kind  should  always  be 
bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it. — 
Should  the  fainting,  however,  con- 
tinue longer  than  usual,  volatile  spi- 
rits, as  volatile  liquor  of  hartshorn, 
water  of  ammonia,  succinated  spirit 
of  ammonia  (i.  e.  eau  de  Luce),  and 
spirit  of  rosemary  (i.  e.  Hungary  wa- 
ter), may  be  held  to  the  nose  and 
rubbed  on  the  temples,  &c. 

When  fainting  is  the  effect  of  too 
strong  or  acrid  purges  or  vomits,  the 
patient  must  be  treated  in  all  respects 
as  if  he  had  taken  poison.  He  should 
be  made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk, 
warm  water  and  oil,  barley-water, 
or  such  like;  emollient  clysters  will 
likewise  be  proper,  and  the  patient’s 
strength  should  afterwards  be  recruited 
by  giving  him  generous  cordials  and 
anodyne  medicines. 

Faintings  are  often  occasioned  by 
indigestion.  This  may  either  proceed 
from  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of 
the  food.  When  the  former  of  these 
is  the  cause,  the  cure  will  be  best  per- 
formed by  vomiting,  which  may  be 
promoted  by  causing  the  patient  to 
drink  a weak  infusion  of  chamomile 
flowers,  carduus  benedict  us,  or  the* 
like.  When  the  disorder  proceeds 
from  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  pa- 
tient, as  in  the  case  of  weakness,  must 
be  revived  by  strong  smells,  &c.  after 
which  he  should  be  made  to  swallow 
a large  quantity  of  light  warm  fluid, 
which  may  serve  to  drown,  as  it  were, 
the  offending  matter,  to  soften  its 
acrimony,  and  either  to  effect  the  dis- 
charge of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force  it 
down  into  the  intestines. 

*4  Even  disagreeable  smells  will  some- 
times occasion  swoonings,  especially 
in  people  of  weak  nerves.  When  this 
happens,  the  patient  should  be  carried 
into  the  open  air,  have  stimulating 
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things  held  to  his  nose,  and  those  sub- 
stances which  are  disagreeable  to  him 
ought  immediately  to  be  removed. 
But  we  have  already  taken  notice  of 
swooning  which  arises  from  nervous 
disorders,  and  shall  therefore  say  no 
more  on  that  head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the 
progress  of  diseases.  In  the  beginning 
of  putrid  diseases  they  generally  de- 
note an  oppression  at  the  stomach,  or 
a mass  of  corrupted  humours,  and 
they  cease  after  evacuations  either  by 
vomit  or  stool.  When  they  occur  at 
the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers, 
they  indicate  great  danger.  In  each 
of  these  cases,  vinegar,  used  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  is  the  best  re- 
medy during  the  paroxysm,  and  plenty 
of  lemon-juice  and  water  after  it. — 
Swoonings  which  happen  in  diseases 
accompanied  with  great  evacuations, 
must  be  treated  like  those  which  are 
owing  to  weakness,  and  the  evacua- 
tions ought  to  be  restrained.  When 
they  happen  towards  the  end  of  a 
violent  fit  of  an  intermittent  fever,  or 
at  that  of  each  exacerbation  of  a con- 
tinual fever,  the  patient  must  be  sup- 
ported by  small  draughts  of  wine  and 
water. 

Delicate  and  hysteric  women  are 
very  liable  to  swooning  or  fainting 
fits  after  delivery.  These  might  be 
often  prevented  by  generous  cordials 
and  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  When 
they  are  occasioned  by  excessive  flood- 
ing, it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  re- 
strained. 

From  whatever  cause  fainting  fits 
proceed,  exposing  the  patient  to  a 
current  of  fresh  air  and  the  applica- 
tion of  vinegar  to  the  wrists,  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  nostrils, 
will  generally  recover  her ; and  this 
mode  of  relief  is  in  general  to  be 
preferred  to  the  common  practice  of 
pouring  down  some  spirituous  tincture 
or  volatile  drops.  No  more  persons 
ought  to  be  admitted  into  a room 
where  a patient  lies  in  a swoon  than 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  his  as- 
sistance; and  the  window's  of  the 
apartment  should  always  be  opened, 
at  least  as  far  as  to  admit  a stream  of 
fresh  air. 

Persons  subject  to  frequent  swoon- 


ings or  fainting  fits  should  neglect 
no  means  to  remove  the  cause  of 
them,  as  their  consequences  are  al- 
ways injurious  to  the  constitution. 
Every  fainting  fit  leaves  the  person 
in  dejection  and  weakness;  the  se- 
cretions are  thereby  suspended,  the 
humours  disposed  to  stagnation,  co- 
agulations and  obstructions  are  form- 
ed, and  if  the  motion  of  the  blood 
be  totally  intercepted  or  very  con- 
siderably checked,  polypuses  are  some- 
times formed  in  the  heart  or  larger 
vessels.  The  only  kind  of  swoon- 
ings not  to  be  dreaded  are  those 
which  sometimes  mark  the  crisis  in 
fevers : yet  even  these  ought,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  be  removed. 


OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUA- 
TIONS. 


The  principal  evacuations  from  the 
human  body  are  those  by  stool , urine , 
and  insensible  perspiration.  None 
of  these  can  be  long  obstructed  with- 
out impairing  the  health.  When 
that  which  ought  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  body  is  too  long  retained,  it  not 
only  occasions  a plethora,  or  too 
great  fulness  of  the  vessels,  but  ac- 
quire qualities  which  are  hurtful  to 
the  health,  as  acrimony,  putrescence, 
&c. 

OF  THE  EVACUATIONS  BY  STOOL. 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health 
than  keeping  the  body  regular.  When 
the  foeces  lie  too  long  in  the  bowels, 
they  vitiate  the  humours;  and  when 
they  are  too  soon  discharged,  the 
body  is  not  sufficiently  nourished.  A 
medium  is  therefore  to  be  desired, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  regu- 
larity in  diet,  sleep,  and  exercise. — 
Whenever  the  body  is  not  regular, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  a fault  in  one 
or  other  of  these. 

Persons  wrho  eat  and  drink  at  irre- 
gular hours,  and  who  eat  various 
kinds  of  food  and  drink  of  several 
different  liquors  at  every  meal,  have 
no  reason  to  expect  either  that  their 
digestion  will  be  good  or  their  dis- 
charges regular.  Irregularity  in  eat- 
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ing  and  drinking  disturbs  every  part 
of  the  animal  economy,  and  never 
fails  to  occasion  disease.  Either  too 
much  or  too  little  food  will  have  this 
effect.  The  former,  indeed,  generally 
occasions  looseness,  and  the  latter  cos- 
tiveness; but  both  have  a tendency 
to  hurt  the  health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exact  number  of  stools  which  may 
be  consistent  with  health,  as  these  dif- 
fer in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in 
different  constitutions,  and  even  in 
the  same  constitution  under  a different 
regimen  of  diet,  exercise,  &c.  It  is 
however  generally  allowed,  that  one 
stool  a day  is  sufficient  for  an  adult, 
and  that  less  is  hurtful.  But  this,  like 
most  general  rules,  admits  of  many 
exceptions.  I have  known  persons 
in  perfect  health,  who  did  not  go  to 
stool  above  once  a week ; and  some 
persons  have  told  me  that  they  did 
not  go  to  stool  above  once  a month. 
Such  a degree  of  costiveness,  however, 
is  not  safe ; though  the  person  who 
labours  under  it  may  for  some  time 
enjoy  tolerable  health,  yet  at  length 
it  may  occasion  diseases. 

One  rhethod  of  procuring  a stool 
every  day  is  to  rise  betimes,  and  go 
abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not  only 
the  posture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to 
regular  stools,  but  also  the  warmth. 
This,  by  promoting  the  perspiration, 
lessens  all  the  other  discharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this 
purpose  by  Mr.  Locke  is  likewise  very 
proper,  viz.  ‘ to  solicit  nature,  by 
going  regularly  to  stool  every  morn- 
ing, whether  one  has  a call  or  not.’— - 
Habits  of  this  kind  may  be  acquired, 
which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Persons  who  have  frequent  recourse 
to  medicines  for  preventing  costive- 
ness, seldom  fail  to  ruin  their  consti- 
tution. Purging  medicines,  frequently 
repeated,  weaken  the  bowels,  hurt 
the  digestion,  and  every  dose  makes 
way  for  another,  till  at  length  they 
become  as  necessary  as  daily  bread. 
Those  who  are  troubled  with  costive- 
ness ought  rather,  if  possible,  to  re- 
move it  by  diet  than  by  drugs.  They 
should  likewise  go  thinly  clothed,  and 
avoid  every  thing  of  an  astringent  or 
of  a heating  nature.  The  diet  and 


other  regimen  .necessary  in  this  case 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Cos- 
tiveness, where  this  state  of  the 
bowels  is  treated  as  a disease. 

Such  persons  as  are  troubled  with 
an  habitual  looseness  ought  likewise 
to  suit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of  their 
complaint.  They  should  use  food 
which  braces  and  strengthens  the 
bowels,  and  which  is  of  rather  an 
astringent  quality,  as  wheat  bread 
made  of  the  finest  flour,  cheese,  eggs, 
rice  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  Their  drink 
should  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy 
and  water  in  which  toasted  bread  has 
been  boiled,  and  such  like. 

As  an  habitual  looseness  is  often 
owing  to  an  obstructed  perspiration, 
persons  affected  with  it  ought  to  keep 
their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next 
their  skin,  and  take  every  other  me- 
thod to  promote  the  perspiration. 

OF  URINE. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both 
the  quantity  and  appearances  of  the 
urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  determined  rules  forjudg- 
ing of  either.  Dr.  Cheyne  says,  the 
urine  ought  to  be  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  ali- 
ment. But  suppose  any  one  were  to 
take  the  trouble  of  measuring  both, 
he  would  find  that  every  thing  which 
altered  the  degree  of  perspiration, 
would  alter  this  proportion,  and  like- 
wise that  different  kinds  of  aliment 
would  afford  very  different  quantities 
of  urine.  Though  for  these  and  other 
reasons,  no  rule  can  be  given  for  judg- 
ing of  the  precise  quantity  of  urine 
which  ought  to  be  discharged,  yet  a 
person  of  common  sense  will  seldom 
be  at  a loss  to  know  when  it  is  in 
either  extreme. 

It  has  long  been  an  observation 
among  physicians,  that  the  appear- 
ances of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain, 
and  very  little  to  be  depended  on. — 
No  one  will  be  surprised  at  this  who 
considers  how  many  ways  it  may  be 
affected,  and  consequently  have  its 
appearance  altered.  The  passions,  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercise, 
the  clothing,  the  state  of  the  other 
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evacuations,  and  numberless  other 
causes,  are  sufficient  to  induce  a 
change  either  in  the  quantity  or  ap- 
pearance of  the  urine.  Any  one  who 
attends  to  this  will  be  astonished  at 
the  impudence  of  those  daring  quacks 
who  pretend  to  find  out  diseases, 
and  prescribe  to  patients,  from  the 
bare  inspection  of  their  urine.  These 
impostors,  however,  are  very  common 
all  over  Britain,  and  by  the  amazing 
credulity  of  the  populace,  many  of 
them  have  amassed  considerable  for- 
tunes. 

As  a free  discharge  of  urine  not 
only  prevents  but  actually  cures  many 
diseases,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
promoted,  and  every  thing  that  may 
obstruct  it  should  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed. Both  the  secretion  and  discharge 
of  urine  are  lessened  by  a sedentary 
life;  sleeping  on  beds  that  are  too 
soft  and  warm;  food  of  a dry  and 
heating  quality;  liquors  which  are 
astringent  and  heating,  as  red  port, 
claret,  and  such  like.  Those  who 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  their  urine 
is  in  too  small  quantity,  or  who  have 
any  symptoms  of  the  gravel,  ought 
not  only  to  avoid  these  things,  but 
whatever  else  they  find  has  a ten- 
dency to  lessen  the  quantity  of  their 
urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retain- 
ed, it  is  not  only  re-absorbed,  or  taken 
up  again  into  the  mass  of  fluids,  but 
by  stagnating  in  the  bladder  it  be- 
comes thicker,  the  more  watery  parts 
flying  off  first,  and  the  more  gross 
and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By 
the  constant  tendency  which  these 
have  to  concrete,  the  formation  of 
stones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is 
promoted.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  indolent  and  sedentary  people  are 
much  more  liable  to  these  diseases 
than  persons  of  a more  active  life. 
Many  persons  have  lost  their  lives, 
and  others  have  brought  on  very  te- 
dious and  even  incurable  disorders, 
by  retaining  their  urine  too  long, 
from  a false  delicacy.  When  the 
bladder  has  been  over-distended,  it 
often  loses  its  power  of  action  al- 
together, or  becomes  paralytic,  by 
which  means  it  is  rendered  unable 
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either  to  retain  the  urine,  or  expel 
it  properly.  The  calls  of  nature  ought 
never  to  be  postponed.  Delicacy  is 
doubtless  a virtue,  but  that  can  ne- 
ver be  reckoned  true  delicacy  which 
induces  one  to  risk  his  health  or  ha- 
zard his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great 
as  well  as  too  small  a quantity.  This 
may  be  occasioned  by  drinking  large  - 
quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors ; by 
the  excessive  use  of  alkaline  salts,  or 
any  thing  that  stimulates  the  kidneys, 
dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  This  disorder 
very  soon  weakens  the  body  and  in- 
duces a consumption.  It  is  difficult 
to  cure,  but  may  be  mitigated  by 
a strengthening  diet  and  astringent 
medicines. 

OF  THE  PERSPIRATION. 

Insensible  perspiration  is  generally 
reckoned  the  greatest  of  all  the  dis- 
charges from  the  human  body.  It 
is  of  so  great  importance  to  health, 
that  few  diseases  attack  us  while  it 
goes  properly  on ; but  when  it  is 
obstructed,  the  whole  frame  is  soon 
disordered.  This  discharge,  however, 
being  less  perceptible  than  any  of  the 
rest,  is  consequently  less  attended  to. 
Hence  it  is,  that  acute  fevers,  rheu- 
matisms, agues,  &c.  often  proceed  from 
obstructed  perspiration  before  we  are 
aware  of  its  existence. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find 
most  of  them  impute  their  diseases 
either  to  violent  colds  which  they 
had  caught,  or  to  slight  ones  which 
had  been  neglected.  For  this  rea- 
son, instead  of  a critical  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  perspiration,  its 
difference  in  different  seasons,  cli- 
mates, constitutions,  &c.  we  shall 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  causes 
which  most  commonly  obstruct  it, 
and  shew  how  far  they  may  be  ei- 
ther avoided  or  have  their  influenoe 
counteracted  by  timely  care.  The 
want  of  due  attention  to  these,  costs 
Britain  annually  some  thousands  of 
useful  lives. 

Warm  clothing  for  sailors  in  cold 
climates  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
preserve  their  health. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
obstructed  perspiration,  or  catching 
cold,  in  this  country,  is  the  change- 
ableness of  the  weather,  or  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  place 
where  such  changes  happen  more  fre- 
quently than  in  Great  Britain.  With 
us  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are 
not  only  very  different  in  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  often  change 
almost  from  one  extreme  to  another 
in  a few  days,  and  sometimes  even 
in  the  course  of  one  day.  That  such 
changes  must  affect  the  state  of  the 
perspiration,  is  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  best  method  of  fortifying  the 
body  against  the  changes  of  the  wea- 
ther, is  to  be  abroad  every  day.— 
Those  who  keep  most  within  doors 
are  most  liable  to  catch  cold.  Such 
persons  generally  render  themselves 
so  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  slight- 
est changes  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
by  their  pains,  coughs,  oppressions 
of  the  breast,  &c.  they  become  a 
kind  of  living  barometers. 

WET  CLOTHES. 

Wet  clothes  not  only  by  their  cold- 
ness obstruct  the  perspiration,  but 
their  moisture,  by  being  absorbed, 
or  taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly 
increases  the  danger.  The  most  ro- 
bust constitution  is  not  proof  against 
the  danger  arising  from  wet  clothes ; 
they  daily  occasion  fevers,  rheuma- 
tisms, and  other  fatal  diseases,  even  in 
the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impossible  for  people  who  go 
frequently  abroad,  to  avoid  sometimes 
being  wet  ; but  the  danger  might 
generally  be  lessened  if  not  wholly 
prevented  by  changing  their  clothes 
soon;  when  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  should  keep  in  motion  till  they 
be  dry.  So  far  are  many  from  tak- 
ing this  precaution,  that  they  often 
sit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields  with 
their  clothes  wet,  and  frequently  sleep 
even  whole  nights  in  this  condition. 
The  frequent  instances  which  we 
have  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  con- 
duct, ought  certainly  to  deter  all  from 
being  guilty  of  it. 


WET  FEET. 


Even  wet  feet  often  occasion  fatal; 
diseases.  The  colic,  inflammations! 
of  the  breast  and  of  the  bowels,  the 
iliac  passion,  cholera  morbus,  &c.  are 
often  occasioned  by  wet  feet.  Habit 
will,  no  doubt,  render  this  less  dan- 
gerous ; but  it  ought,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  be  avoided.  The  delicate, 
and  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  should 
be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  respect. 


NIGHT  AIR. 


A 
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The  perspiration  is  often  obstructed 
by  night  air;  even  in  summer  this 
ought  to  be  avoided ; the  dews  which 
fall  plentifully  after  the  hottest  day, 
make  the  night  more  dangerous  than 
when  the  weather  is  cool.  Hence, 
in  warm  countries,  the  evening  dews 
are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  cli- 
mate is  more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm 
day  to  be  abroad  in  a cool  evening; 
but  this  is  a pleasure  to  be  avoided 
by  all  who  value  their  health.  The 
effects  of  evening  dews  are  gradual 
indeed,  and  almost  imperceptible,  but 
they  are  not  the  less  to  be  dreaded ; 
we  would  therefore  advise  travellers, 
labourers,  and  all  who  are  much  heat- 
ed by  day,  carefully  to  avoid  them. 
When  the  perspiration  has  been  great, 
these  become  dangerous  in  propor- 
tion. By  not  attending  to  this,  in 
flat  marshy  countries,  where  the  ex- 
halations and  dews  are  copious,  la- 
bourers are  often  seized  with  inter- 
mitting fevers,  quinseys,  and  other 
dangerous  maladies. 


DAMP  BEDS. 

Beds  become  damp  either  from  their 
not  being  used,  standing  in  damp 
houses,  or  in  rooms  without  fire,  or 
from  the  linen  not  being  dry  when 
laid  upon  the  bed.  Nothing  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  by  travellers  than  damp 
beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all 
places  where  fuel  is  scarce.  When 
a traveller,  cold  and  wet,  arrives  at 
an  inn,  he  may,  by  means  of  a good 
fire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a dry 
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bed,  have  the  perspiration  restored  * 
but  if  he  be  put  into  a cold  room, 
and  laid  in  a damp  bed,  it  will  be 
more  obstructed,  and  the  worst  con- 
sequences will  ensue.  Travellers 
should  avoid  inns  noted  for  damp 
beds  as  they  would  a house  infected 
with  the  plague,  as  no  man,  how- 
ever robust,  is  proof  against  the  dan- 
ger arising  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places 
where  damp  beds  are  to  be  met  with. 
Beds  kept  in  private  families,  for  the 
reception  of  strangers,  are  often  equal- 
ly dangerous.  All  kinds  of  linen  and 
bedding,  when  not  frequently  used, 
become  damp.  How  then  is  it  pos- 
sible that  beds  which  are  not  slept 
in  above  two  or  three  times  a year, 
should  be  safe?  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  people  com- 
plain of  having  caught  cold  by  chang- 
ing their  bed.  The  reason  is  obvious; 
were  they  careful  never  to  sleep  in  a 
bed  but  what  is  frequently  used,  they 
would  seldom  find  any  ill  conse- 
quences from  a change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by 
a delicate  person,  when  on  a visit, 
than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is 
kept  on  purpose  for  strangers.  That 
ill-judged  piece  of  complaisance  be- 
comes a real  injury.  All  the  bad 
consequences  from  this  quarter  might 
easily  be  prevented  in  private  families, 
by  causing  their  servants  to  sleep  in 
the  spare  beds,  and  resigning  them  to 
strangers  when  they  come.  In  inns, 
where  the  beds  are  used  almost  every 
night,  nothing  else  is  necessary  than 
to  keep  the  rooms  well  seasoned  by 
frequent  fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

DAMP  HOUSES. 

Damp  houses  frequently  produce  the 
like  ill  consequences ; for  this  reason, 
those  who  build  should  be  careful  to 
choose  a dry  situation.  A house  that 
stands  on  a damp  marshy  soil  or  deep 
clay,  will  never  be  thoroughly  dry. 
All  houses,  unless  where  the  ground 
is  exceedingly  dry,  should  have  the 
first  floor  a little  raised.  Servants  and 
others,  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  cel- 
lars and  sunk  stories,  seldom  continue 
long  in  health ; masters  ought  surely 


to  pay  some  regard  to  the  health  of 
their  servants  as  well  as  to  their  own. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
people,  merely  to  avoid  some  trifling 
inconvenience,  to  hazard  their  lives, 
by  inhabiting  a house  almost  as  soon 
as  the  masons,  plaisterers,  &c.  have 
done  with  it;  such  houses  are  not 
only  dangerous  from  their  dampness, 
but  likewise  from  the  smell  of  the 
lime,  paint,  &c.  The  asthmas,  con- 
sumptions, and  other  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  so  incident  to  people  who  work 
in  these  articles,  are  sufficient  proofs 
of  their  being  unwholesome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by 
an  unseasonable  piece  of  cleanliness ; 
I mean  the  pernicious  custom  of  wash- 
ing them  immediately  before  com- 
pany is  put  into  them.  Most  people 
catch  cold  if  they  sit  but  a very  short 
time  in  a room  that  has  been  lately 
washed ; the  delicate  ought  carefully 
to  avoid  such  a situation,  and  even 
the  robust  are  not  always  proof  against 
its  baneful  influence. 

SUDDEN  TRANSITIONS  FROM  HEAT 
TO  COLD. 

The  perspiration  is  commonly  ob- 
structed by  sudden  transitions  from 
heat  to  cold.  Colds  are  seldom  caught 
unless  when  people  have  been  too 
much  heated.  Heat  rarities  the  blood, 
quickens  the  circulation,  and  increases 
the  perspiration  ; but  when  these  are 
suddenly  checked,  the  consequences 
must  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  impossible 
for  labourers  to  avoid  being  too  hot 
upon  some  occasions;  but  it  is  ge- 
nerally in  their  power  to  let  them- 
selves cool  gradually;  to  put  on  their 
clothes  when  they  leave  off  work ; to 
make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  rest 
themselves  in ; and  to  avoid  sleeping 
in  the  open  fields.  These  easy  rules, 
if  observed,  would  save  many  useful 
lives. 

It  is  very  usual  for  people,  when 
hot,  to  drink  freely  of  cold  water  or 
small  liquors.  This  conduct  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Thirst,  indeed, 
is  very  hard  to  bear,  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  gratify  that  appetite  frequently 
gets  the  better  of  reason,  and  makes 
us  do  what  our  judgment  disapproves. 
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Every  peasant,  however,  knows  if  his 
horse  is  permitted  to  drink  his  belly- 
ful of  cold  water,  after  violent  exer- 
cise, and  be  immediately  put  into  the 
stable,  or  suffered  to  remain  at  rest, 
that  it  will  kill  him : this  they  take 
the  utmost  care  to  prevent.  It  were 
well  if  they  were  equally  attentive  to 
their  own  safety. 

Thirst  may  be  quenched  many  ways 
without  swallowing  large  quantities 
of  cold  liquor.  The  fields  afford  a 
variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the 
very  chewing  of  which  would  abate 
thirst.  Water  kept  in  the  mouth  for 
some  time,  and  spit  out  again,  if  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  have  the  same 
effect.  If  a bit  of  bread  be  eaten 
along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of  water, 
it  will  both  quench  the  thirst  more 
effectually  and  make  the  danger  less. 
When  a person  is  extremely  hot,  a 
mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  spirits, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  any  thing  else;  but  if 
any  one  has  been  so  foolish,  when 
hot,  as  to  drink  freely  of  cold  liquor, 
he  ought  to  continue  his  exercise  at 
least  till  what  he  drank  be  thorough- 
ly warmed  upon  his  stomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
all  the  bad  effects  which  flow  from 
drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body 
is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occasioned 
immediate  death.  Hoarseness,  quin- 
seys,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are 
its  common  consequences.  Neither 
is  if  safe,  when  warm,  to  eat  freely  of 
raw  fruits,  salads,  or  the  like.  These, 
indeed,  have  not  so  sudden  an  effect 
on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but  they 
are  notwithstanding  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drink- 
ing hot  liquors  till  the  pores  are  quite 
open,  and  immediately  going  into  the 
cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous. — 
Colds,  coughs,  and  inflammations  of 
the  breast,  are  the  usual  effects  of  this 
conduct ; yet  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  people,  after  they  have  drank 
warm  liquors  for  several  hours,  to 
walk  or  ride  a number  of  miles  in 
the  coldest  night,  or  to  ramble  about 
the  streets. 

People  are  very  apt,  when  a room 
is  hot,  to  throw  open  a window,  and 


to  sit  near  it.  This  is  a most  dan- 
gerous practice.  Any  person  had  bet- 
ter sit  without  doors  than  in  such  ai 
situation,  as  the  current  of  air  is  di- 
rected against  one  particular  part  of 
the  body.  Inflammatory  fevers  and 
consumptions  have  often  been  occa- 
sioned by  sitting  or  standing,  thinly 
clothed,  near  an  open  window.  Nor 
is  sleeping  with  open  windows  less 
to  be  dreaded.  That  should  never  be 
done,  even  in  the  hottest  season,  unless 
the  window  is  at  a distance.  I have 
frequently  known  mechanics  to  con- 
tract fatal  diseases  by  working  stript 
at  an  open  window ; and  would  ad- 
vise all  of  them  to  beware  of  such  a 
practice. 

Few  things  expose  people  more  to 
catch  cold  than  keeping  their  own 
houses  too  warm ; such  persons  may 
be  said  to  live  in  a sort  of  hot-houses  ; 
they  can  hardly  stir  abroad  to  visit  a 
neighbour,  but  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives.  Were  there  no  other  reason 
for  keeping  the  houses  moderately 
cool,  that  alone  were  sufficient;  but 
no  house  that  is  too  hot  can  be 
wholesome ; heat  destroys  the  spring 
and  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  renders 
it  less  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs, 
and  for  the  other  purposes  of  respira- 
tion. Hence  it  is,  that  consumptions 
and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  prove 
so  fatal  to  those  people  who  work 
in  forges,  glass-houses,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  so  fool-hardy,  as 
to  plunge  themselves,  when  hot,  in 
cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but 
madness  itself,  has  frequently  been 
the  effect  of  this  conduct.  Indeed 
it  looks  too  like  the  action  of  a 
madman  to  deserve  a serious  con- 
sideration. 

The  result  of  all  these  observations 
is,  that  every  one  ought  to  avoid, 
with  the  utmost  attention,  all  sud- 
den transitions  from  heat  to  cold, 
and  to  keep  the  body  in  as  uniform 
a temperature  as  possible;  or  where 
that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to 
let  it  cool  gradually. 

People  may  perhaps  imagine,  that 
too  strict  an  attention  to  these  things 
would  tend  to  render  them  delicate : 
so  far,  however,  is  this  from  being 
my  design,  that  the  very  first  rule 
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proposed  for  preventing  colds  is  to 
harden  the  body  by  inuring  it  to 
the  open  air. 

I shall  conclude  what  relates  to  this 
part  of  my  subject,  by  giving  an  ab- 
stract of  the  justly  celebrated  advice 
of  Celsus,  with  respect  to  the  preser- 
vation of  health.  “ A man,”  says 
he,  “ who  is  blessed  with  good  health, 
should  confine  himself  to  no  parti- 
cular rules,  either  with  respect  to  re- 
gimen or  medicine.  He  ought  fre- 
quently to  diversify  his  manner  of 
living ; to  be  sometimes  in  town, 
sometimes  in  the  country ; to  hunt, 
sail,  indulge  himself  in  rest,  but  more 
frequently  to  use  exercise.  He  ought 
to  refuse  no  kind  of  food  that  is  com- 
monly used,  but  sometimes  to  eat 
more  and  sometimes  less ; sometimes 
to  make  one  at  an  entertainment,  and 
sometimes  to  forbear  it  5 to  make  ra- 
ther two  meals  a-day  than  one,  and 
always  to  eat  heartily,  provided  he 
can  digest  it.  He  ought  neither  too 
eagerly  to  pursue  nor  too  scrupulously 
to  avoid  intercourse  with  the  fair 
sex:  pleasures  of  this  kind,  rarely 
indulged,  render  the  body  alert  and 
active;  but  when  too  frequently  re- 
peated, weak  and  languid.  He  should 
be  careful  in  time  of  health  not  to 
destroy,  by  excesses  of  any  kind,  that 
vigour  of  constitution  which  should 
support  him  under  sickness.” 


RULES 

TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  THE 
NURSING  OF  CHILDREN ; 

WITH  A PARTICULAR  VIEW  TO 
THOSE  WHO  ARE  BROUGHT  UP 
BY  HAND. 


Before  we  enter  upon  the  article  of 
nursing,  we  think  it  necessary  to  pre- 
mise, that  too  great  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  child’s  getting 
cold  in  the  birth.  This,  we  are  in- 
duced to  believe,  is  a much  more  fre- 
quent source  of  diseases  and  death 
among  infants,  especially  in  the  lower 
class  of  people,  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. How  commonly  do  we  hear 
it  said,  that  such  a one  was  a very 
fine  child  when  born,  but  that  it  never 
throve  well  after. 


Considering  the  sudden  transition 
whioh  a child  makes  from  the  mo- 
ther’s womb  to  the  air  of  even  a 
warm  room,  it  is  a wonder  that  any 
should  escape  getting  cold  in  the 
birth,  especially  in  the  cold  weather, 
if  great  care  be  not  taken  to  cover 
their  tender  bodies  properly  with  some- 
thing warm  as  soon  as  they  are  born. 
But  every  body  knows  that  too  many 
of  the  poorer  sort  of  women  here,  have 
but  very  cold  miserable  apartments  to 
be  delivered  in,  except  those  who  are 
admitted  into  the  lying-in  hospitals. 
This  may  be  one  principal  reason  why 
a greater  number  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  die  in  their  infancy,  than  of 
the  rich.  Sometimes,  after  a hard 
labour,  the  midwife  and  other  assist- 
ants are  so  much  occupied  about  the 
mother,  to  get  her  put  safe  into  bed, 
and  give  her  something  to  recruit  her 
languid  spirits,  exhausted  by  the  pain 
and  fatigue  she  has  undergone,  or 
perhaps  by  an  over-copious  discharge 
from  the  uterine  vessels,  that  the  poor 
infant  is  for  a while  neglected.  This 
most  chiefly  happens  among  the  lower 
sort  of  people,  who  have  but  few  at- 
tendants ; and  it  is  principally  among 
them  that  children  suffer  from  catch- 
ing cold  immediately  after  they  are 
born. 

In  the  course  of  our  practice,  we 
have  had  a number  of  children  brought 
to  us,  labouring  under  the  ophthal- 
mia, and  some  of  them  quite  blind, 
owing  to  cold  caught  in  the  birth ; 
and  many  of  them  troubled  with 
coughs  proceeding  from  the  same 
cause.  The  ophthalmia,  for  the  most 
part,  has  readily  yielded  to  a few 
gentle  purges,  when  the  body  was 
costive,  and  the  aqua  verbenae  used 
by  way  of  eye-  water,  which  we  have 
found  of  great  service  in  this  case,  as 
a collyrium,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
ophthalmias,  when  the  eyes  are  very 
tender,  and  will  not  bear  sharper  ap- 
plications. 

But  there  are  doubtless  several  other 
complaints  incident  to  children  in 
consequence  of  their  catching  cold  in 
the  birth,  which  are  falsely  attributed 
to  other  causes. 

Some  time  since,  we  were  called  in 
to  a female  infant  nearly  four  month* 
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old,  which  had  been  four  days  ill  of 
the  watery  gripes,  attended  with  a 
fever  and  the  thrush.  By  means  of 
proper  medicines,  the  fever  and  purg- 
ing soon  abated,  and  the  thrush  was 
removed ; but  in  a short  time  after, 
she  relapsed  and  died.  The  mother 
not  being  able  to  suckle  the  child,  she 
was  brought  up  by  hand ; and  as  the 
nurse  told  us  that  the  child  never  had 
been  thriving,  in  consequence  of  a 
cold  which  it  had  got  in  the  birth, 
and  the  remedies  exhibited  the  second 
time  not  having  the  usual  effect,  we 
were  desirous  of  opening  the  body,  to 
which  the  parents  very  readily  con- 
sented. We  found  the  intestines  all 
sound,  but  very  empty ; the  liver  too 
and  pancreas  were  in  very  good  con- 
dition, except  that  part  of  the  upper 
convex  side  of  the  former  strongly 
adhered  to  the  diaphragm ; but  the 
spleen  was  remarkably  small,  and  ad- 
hered close  to  the  stomach  wherever 
it  was  contiguous  to  it,  which  we 
suppose  had  stinted  its  growth.  The 
stomach  itself  had  no  morbid  appear- 
ance only  near  that  place  where  the 
upper  edge  of  the  spleen  adhered  to 
it.  The  coats  were  so  thin,  that  it 
burst  on  being  handled,  though  in 
the  gentlest  manner.  On  observing 
these  adhesions,  we  inquired  if  the 
child  was  apt  to  be  feverish ; the 
nurse  told  us  it  was,  and  likewise  re- 
markably fretful  from  its  birth ; tho’ 
for  the  most  part  it  fed  well,  and  was 
more  fleshy  than  could  well  have  been 
expected. 

Being  desirous  to  know  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  child  was  so  neglected 
when  it  was  born,  we  were  informed, 
that  immediately  after  the  labour  was 
over,  the  woman  who  delivered  the 
mother,  hearing  that  the  man-midwife 
was  below,  went  down  to  speak  to 
him,  and  in  her  hurry  left  the  infant 
naked  upon  the  foot  of  the  bed,  where 
it  remained  nearly  half  an  hour  before 
she  returned.  This  was  neglecting 
both  the  mother  and  the  child  greatly, 
but  we  hope  such  flagrant  instances  of 
carelessness  as  the  above  very  seldom 
happen  ; and  we  mention  this  on  pur- 
pose to  make  others  more  careful  of 
their  charge  on  the  like  occasion. 

This  being  premised  concerning 


the  care  which  ought  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  infant  from  getting  cold  at 
the  birth,  we  next  proceed  to  the  rules 
proper  to  be  observed  in  the  nursing 
of  children. 

Although  we  are  no  advocates  for 
bringing  children  up  by  hand,  as  it 
is  called,  when  they  can  be  properly 
suckled,  yet  as  some  mothers,  from  a 
want  of  health  or  sufficient  vigour  of 
constitution,  are  not  able  to  suckle 
their  infants  themselves,  nor  willing 
to  commit  them  to  other  hands  for 
that  purpose;  as  there  are  some  whose 
nipples  are  too  small,  or  perhaps  so 
ill-formed,  that  the  child  cannot  lay 
hold  of  them ; and  some  whose  situa- 
tion in  life  will  not  allow  them  to 
perform  this  duty,  besides  that  there 
are  infants  who  will  not  take  the 
breast ; we  consider  the  following  di- 
rections respecting  dry-nursing  as  par- 
ticularly worthy  the  consideration  of 
all  mothers  and  nurses. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  we 
do  not  recommend  dry-nursing  of  in- 
fants, when  they  can  be  properly 
suckled,  yet  we  would  not  have  pa- 
rents to  be  discouraged  from  trying 
it  when  it  becomes  requisite;  being 
firmly  persuaded,  that  if  a child  be 
born  strong  and  healthy,  it  had  better 
be  brought  up  by  hand,  (in  the  me- 
thod to  be  afterwards  explained,)  than 
suckled  by  an  ailing  nurse,  or  one 
that  has  not  a sufficient  quantity  of 
milk ; for,  when  we  talk  of  a child’s 
being  properly  suckled,  we  mean  by  a 
nurse  who  is  healthy,  sober,  good- 
tempered,  cleanly,  careful,  ana  has 
plenty  of  good  milk.  A wet-nurse 
ought  likewise  to  have  pretty  strong 
nerves ; for  if  they  be  too  weak,  the 
least  surprise  has  a bad  effect  upon 
the  milk  ; or  if  the  child  happens  to 
be  suddenly  taken  ill,  from  the  fright 
and  anxiety  the  milk  is  sometimes 
quickly  dried  up,  when  perhaps  the 
poor  infant  has  the  most  occasion  for 
it.  For  this  reason  some  mothers, 
who  are  very  fond  of  their  children, 
make  but  bad  wet-nurses,  though  well 
enough  qualified  for  it  in  other  re- 
spects. 

Again  ; though  the  child  may  keep 
well  and  thriving,  the  nurse  may  be 
taken  ill,  in  which  case  the  infant  of 
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course  must  suffer,  and  will  probably 
catch  the  distemper,  if  the  disease  be 
infectious;  it  least,  it  must  be  sud- 
denly weaned  when  perhaps  it  is 
about  teething,  which  may  have  fatal 
effects. 

In  this  case,  it  may  be  said,  that 
another  nurse  should  be  found ; but 
if  it  be  the  mother  who  suckles  the 
child,  she  will  be  lothe  to  part  with 
it,  and  you  must  not  be  positive  with 
her,  nor  tell  her  the  risk  that  she  and 
the  child  run,  for  fear  of  shocking 
her,  and  thereby  increasing  the  dan- 
ger. Besides,  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  child  will  take  to  another  breast ; 
for  some  of  them  begin  very  early  to 
know  their  nurse,  and  will  not  be 
suckled  by  another  without  great  dif- 
ficulty. Further,  a good  wet-nurse 
is  not  always  readily  to  be  had,  espe- 
cially in  or  near  great  cities,  where  so 
many  of  them  are  given  to  drinking 
and  other  vices,  and  the  worst  of  them 
will  find  means  of  procuring  a good 
character  from  some  hand  or  other. 
Hence  some  parents,  when  the  mother 
cannot  suckle  the  child  herself,  prefer 
bringing  it  up  by  hand,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  getting  a bad  wet- 
nurse.  Again,  if  it  should  not  be 
the  mother  but  a wet-nurse  that  suc- 
kles the  child,  and  is  taken  ill,  the 
infant  must  still  be  weaned,  and  the 
weaning  will  be  attended  with  the  in- 
conveniences just  now  mentioned. 

Every  mother,  whose  health  and 
strength  will  permit,  and  who  has 
good  nipples,  ought  for  her  own  sake 
to  suckle  her  infant  during  the  first 
few  weeks,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
milk-fever  and  inflammations  and 
suppurations  of  the  breasts ; the  first 
of  which  is  dangerous,  and  the  two 
latter  very  painful,  tedious,  and  dis- 
agreeable ; for,-  after  the  lacteal  tubes 
have  been  repeatedly  emptied  by 
suckling,  the  milk  may  be  dried  up 
with  more  ease  and  safety.  Besides, 
the  suckling  may  agree  better  with 
the  mother  than  she  expected;  and 
finding  this  to  be  the  case,  she  may 
be  encouraged  to  continue  it.  Jt  is 
true,  tnat  women  who  do  suckle  upon 
catching  cold  in  their  lying-in,  or 
committing  some  trespass  in  diet  or 


the  like,  are  sometimes  subject  to  the 
complaints  above  mentioned,  but  they 
are  not  near  so  liable  to  the  milk- 
fever,  at  least,  as  those  who  do  not. 

There  are  two  ways  of  feeding 
children  who  are  bred  up  by  the 
hand  ; the  one  is  by  means  of  a horn, 
the  other  is  with  a boat  or  spoon : 
they  both  have  their  advocates,  but 
the  latter  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  horn  made  use  of  for  suckling 
is  a small  polished  cow’s  horn,  which 
will  hold  about  a gill  and  a half.  The 
small  end  of  it  is  perforated,  and  has 
a notch  round  it,  to  which  are  fasten- 
ed two  small  bits  of  parchment,  shaped 
like  the  tip  of  the  finger  of  a glove, 
and  sewed  together  in  such  a manner 
as  that  the  food  poured  into  the  horn 
can  be  sucked  through  between  the 
stitches.  This  appears  to  be  a very 
simple  and  ingenious  contrivance, 
and  is  admired  by  some,  who  look 
upon  it  as  a kind  of  artificial  nipple  ; 
and  it  might  be  very  well  considered 
as  such,  if  we  had  but  the  breast  milk 
to  convey  through  it ; or  if  we  could 
discover  any  food  of  the  same  thin- 
ness with  the  milk,  and  as  nourishing 
as  it  is,  the  horn  might  still  answer. 
But  as  a discovery  of  this  kind  is  not 
to  be  expected,  and  the  food  which 
the  child  sucks  through  this  artificial 
nipple  must  be  thin,  in  order  to  pass 
between  the  stitches,  these  require  a 
larger  quantity  of  it  to  nourish  a 
child,  and  hence  its  stomach  and 
bowels  are  too  much  relaxed,  whereby 
it  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
watery  gripes,  as  was  the  case  with 
two  children  lately  submitted  to  our 
care. 

While  the  child  is  suckled,  we 
think  the  best  food  is  crumb  of  bread 
boiled  in  soft  water,  to  the  consistence 
of  what  is  commonly  called  pap,  or 
a thin  panada.  The  bread  should 
not  be  new  baked,  and  in  general, 
we  think  roll  is  preferable  to  loaf 
bread;  because  the  former  is  common- 
ly baked  with  yeast  only,  whereas  the 
latter  is  said  to  have  alum  sometimes 
mixed  with  it.  But  whether  it  has 
or  not,  of  this  we  are  certain,  that 
the  loaf  bread,  in  and  near  London, 
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grows  very  soon  stale,  and  so  hard, 
that  in  a few  days  after  it  has  been 
baked  it  becomes  not  eatable. 

This  pap  should  be  sweetened  with 
soft  or  Lisbon  sugar,  unless  the  child 
is  of  a lax  habit  of  body,  in  which 
case  the  finest  loaf  sugar  should  be 
used ; and  in  this  case  too,  the  pap 
should  be  made  with  biscuit  instead 
of  roll.  It  should  not  be  made 
sweeter  than  new  milk ; for  too  much 
sugar  both  palls  the  appetite,  and 
grows  sour  upon  their  stomachs. 

Before  the  child  is  weaned,  the 
victuals  should  be  made  thicker,  by 
which  means  it  will  become  less  fond 
of  the  breast,  and  consequently,  as 
was  mentioned  above,  easier  to  wean. 
If  the  infant  is  to  be  bred  up  by 
hand  from  the  birth,  it  ought  to  have 
new  cow’s  milk  mixed  with  its  vic- 
tuals as  often  as  possible,  and  now 
and  then  some  of  it  alone  to  drink. 
Asses’  milk  will  be  still  better,  when 
it  can  be  conveniently  had,  and  the 
parents  can  afford  it. 

If  the  child  (whether  it  be  suckled 
at  first,  or  not)  is  much  troubled  with 
wind,  boil  a few  juniper  berries, 
bruised,  or  a little  ginger,  grated,  and 
tied  up  in  a rag,  in  its  pap ; and  be- 
tween whiles  give  a pap-spoonful,  or 
so,  of  weak  peppermint-water,  or 
sweet  fennel  or  dill- water.  This  will 
be  still  more  proper  if  the  child  is 
of  a loose  habit  of  body.  But,  if  it 
is  costive,  it  must  be  kept  open  with 
a little  manna  or  magnesia  mixed 
with  its  food  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  requires. 

After  it  is  weaned,  especially  after 
it  comes  to  be  used  to  thick  victuals, 
it  should  have  now  and  then,  by  way 
of  drink,  between  the  times  of  feed- 
ing, water  in  which  a piece  of  upper 
crust  of  bread  has  been  boiled,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk, 
when  it  can  be  had ; or  when  this 
cannot  be  had,  of  boiled  milk,  sweet- 
ened with  a very  little  sugar. 

When  the  child  comes  to  be  about 
five  or  six  months  old,  if  the  milk 
victuals  be  apt  to  grow  sour  upon 
its  stomach,  it  will  be  right  to  use 
weak  broth,  either  of  chicken,  veal, 
or  mutton,  or  beef-tea,  as  it  is  called, 
instead  of  milk,  in  its  food,  or  at 


least  it  may  be  fed  with  this  once  or 
twice  a-day.  A little  almond  soap 
dissolved  in  the  milk,  in  the  manner 
before  directed,  will  for  the  most 
part  serve  to  correct  this  acidity. 

About  the  age  of  seven  months, 
if  the  child  is  cool,  and  not  inclined 
to  be  fat,  you  may  begin  to  give  it 
at  noon,  once  in  two  or  three  days, 
a very  little  bit  of  the  white  of  the 
wing  of  a boiled  chicken,  minced 
very  small,  and  mixed  up  into  a 
kind  of  pap,  with  some  of  the  broth 
that  the  chicken  was  boiled  in,  and 
a good  deal  of  crumb  of  bread.  But 
when  it  is  at  any  time  inclined  to 
be  feverish,  it  must  have  nothing  of 
this  kind. 

At  this  age,  too,  you  may  begin 
to  give  it  a little  plain  light  bread 
pudding,  now  and  then  for  dinner. 

About  the  same  age,  or  rather  be- 
fore, that  is,  as  soon  as  the  child  can 
hold  any  thing  in  its  hand,  the  nurse 
should  every  morning  give  it  a piece 
of  the  upper  crust  of  a loaf,  cut  in 
the  shape  and  about  the  size  of  a 
large  Savoy  biscuit,  one  end  dipped 
in  its  food  or  a little  milk,  and  put 
into  its  mouth,  and  the  other  to  be 
held  in  its  hand.  The  child  will  lie 
and  divert  itself  with  this,  gnaw  and 
swallow  it  by  degrees,  which  will  not 
only  help  to  nourish  it,  but  bring 
a greater  quantity  of  saliva  into  the 
mouth,  whereby  the  gums  will  be 
softened,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  gentle  and  repeated  friction,  the 
cutting  of  the  teeth  will  be  greatly 
promoted.  For  this  end  likewise,  it 
will  be  proper  to  rub  the  child’s  gums 
frequently  with  a little  honey,  or  cur- 
rant-jelly. 

The  milk  victuals  should  be  made 
fresh  twice  a day,  that  is,  morning 
and  evening  in  winter;  and  three 
times  in  summer,  especially  in  hot 
weather ; and  the  milk  must  never  be 
boiled  with  the  pap,  but  by  itself, 
and  added  to  the  pap  every  time  the 
child  is  fed;  otherwise  it  will  curdle, 
and  grow  sour  on  the  child’s  sto- 
mach. It  can  hardly  be  necessary 
to  mention,  that  when  new  milk  is 
made  use  of,  it  must  not  be  boiled 
at  alb 

As  to  the  times  of  feeding  infants. 
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While  they  are  very  young,  there 
can  be  no  regular  times  fixed ; but 
the  few  following  general  rules  may 
be  of  service.  During  the  first  few 
weeks  that  the  child  sucks,  when  it 
is  not.  brought  up  by  hand  from  the 
birth,  if  the  mother  has  a good  deal 
of  milk,  the  infant  will  require  very 
little  feeding;  and  that  chiefly  in  the 
night,  in  case  it  should  be  wakeful; 
that  the  mother’s  rest  may  not  be 
broken  by  suckling  it.  But  when  it 
comes  to  be  weaned,  it  must  be  fed 
chiefly  in  the  day-time,  and  put  into 
the  habit  of  sleeping  during  the 
night  as  soon  as  possible.  At  first, 
it  should  be  fed  frequently,  and  only 
a little  at  a time ; for  cramming  can 
never  be  of  service,  but  hurtful.  We 
wish  nurses  would  observe  this  more 
than  they  commonly  do,  and  make 
it  a general  rule,  never  to  force  vic- 
tuals down  a child’s  throat  when  it 
refuses  them.  We  have  very  often 
observed  nurses  guilty  of  this  error, 
and  told  them  the  absurdity  of  it, 
sometimes  to  little  purpose  ; but  still 
it  is  a circumstance  very  well  worth 
minding;  otherwise  both  the  appetite 
and  digestion  of  the  child  may  in 
time  be  much  hurt,  by  the  stomach’s 
being  repeatedly  overcharged. 

After  a child  has  fasted  for  a good 
while,  or  has  had  a long  sleep,  it  is 
right  to  offer  it  food ; and  if  it  is  hun- 
gry, there  is  no  sort  of  question  but 
it  will  take  it;  the  only  thing  to  be 
remembered  in  this  case,  is  not  to 
give  it  too  much.  If  it  refuses  to 
feed,  by  no  means  urge  it,  but  amuse 
and  give  it  exercise,  till  the  appetite 
returns. 

If  the  infant  is  not  suckled  at  all, 
it  must  be  used  from  the  birth  to  feed 
chiefly  in  the  day,  so  that  its  sleep 
may  not  be  disturbed  in  the  night. 

The  following  method  will  greatly 
contribute  towards  a child’s  resting 
in  the  night ; and  though  it  may  ap- 
pear strange  at  first  to  persons  who 
never  heard  of  it  before,  yet  as  we 
have  seen  it  practised  with  success,  we 
can  therefore  recommend  it.  And 
that  is,  for  the  nurse,  the  last  thing 
she  does  before  she  goes  to  bed,  about 
ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  to  take  up  the 
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child,  even  if  it  is  asleep,  open  it 
before  the  fire,  turn  it  dry,  as  the 
nurses  term  it,  and  feed  it.  The 
opening  it  before  the  fire,  See.  rouses 
a child  sufficiently  out  of  its  sleep  to 
make  it  receive  nourishment;  but  at 
the  same  time  disturbs  its  rest  so  lit- 
tle, that  it  frequently  does  not  open 
its  eyes  during  the  whole  time  it  is 
feeding.  We  have  seen  oftener  than 
once,  a child  taken  up  in  a sound 
sleep,  eat  a hearty  mess  of  victuals, 
and  afterwards  break  wind  two  or 
three  times,  then  put  into  bed  again, 
without  opening  its  eyes.  The  mouth 
was  opened  readily  enough  whenever 
the  boat  was  put  to  its  lips,  till  the 
appetite  was  satisfied,  and  no  longer. 
We  fancy  most  children  might  be 
soon  brought  to  this  by  not  feeding 
them  from  six  or  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  till  the  above-mentioned 
time;  and  the  method  here  advised 
is  attended  with  this  great  ad  vantage, 
that  if  they  are  fed  about  this  time, 
they  seldom  want  any  thing  till  about 
five,  six,  or  sometimes  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

As  to  clothing.  They  should  have 
nothing  tight  about  them,  and  as  few 
pins  as  possible  should  be  used. — 
They  ought  to  be  kept  rather  warm, 
especially  in  cold  weather,  for  the 
first  three  or  four  months;  because, 
till  they  arrive  at  that  age,  they  easily 
catch  cold,  which  either  makes  them 
feverish,  or  throws  them  into  convul- 
sions, or  the  watery  gripes.  v 

On  this  account,  too,  nurses  ought 
to  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  in- 
fants dry  ; for  by  soaking  long  in  wet 
clothes,  they  are  very  apt  to  catch 
cold ; and  besides,  it  is  very  weaken- 
ing and  unwholesome  in  every  re- 
spect. 

For  this  reason,  also,  whenever  the 
child  is  turned  dry,  the  cloths  which 
are  put  to  it  should  be  very  well 
dried  and  aired.  We  are  afraid 
this  circumstance  is  not  always  suffi- 
ciently attended  to,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly a very  material  one ; as  every 
body  knows  the  pernicious  effects  of 
putting  on  damp  linen,  or  lying  in  ill- 
aired  sheets. 

These  directions  ought  to  be  still 
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more  carefully  attended  to,  whenever 
the  child  happens  to  be  loose  in  its 
body;  in  which  case,  the  clouts,  as 
soon  as  they  are  taken  off,  ought  to 
be  put  away  at  a distance  from  the 
child;  or,  if  the  stools  are  very  foetid, 
quite  out  of  the  room ; as  being  not 
only  offensive,  but  unwholesome  to 
the  infant. 

But  though  we  would  by  all  means 
advise  the  keeping  of  infants  as  dry 
as  possible  through  the  day,  yet  we 
think  it  better  not  to  open  them  in 
the  night,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  for 
fear  of  giving  them  cold,  and  disturb- 
ing their  rest.  In  case  of  a purging, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  open  them, 
in  order  to  turn  them  dry,  in  the 
night,  as  well  as  the  day ; but  then 
there  ought  to  be  a fire  kept  in  the 
room  all  night. 

If  the  observation  holds  good,  that 
very  few  children  belonging  to  peo- 
ple of  fortune  die  in  their  infancy,  we 
imagine  it  must  be  owing  to  their 
having  more  convenient  nurseries, 
and  greater  care  taken  of  them  in  the 
above-mentioned  respects;  the  extra- 
ordinary encouragement  given  to  the 
nurses,  making  it  their  interest  to 
give  the  children  diligent  attend- 
ance. 

The  keeping  of  infants  warm,  so  as 
to  preserve  them  from  catching  cold 
during  the  few  first  months,  is  of  so 
much  consequence  with  regard  to 
their  future  health  and  thriving,  that 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in 
this  point. 

W e come  next  to  consider  the  ar- 
ticle of  sleep.  Every  body  knows, 
that  the  younger  children  are,  pro- 
vided they  are  well,  the  more  they 
are  inclined  to  sleep.  The  infant 
having  lain  so  long  dormant  in  its 
mother’s  womb,  it  requires  a good 
while  after  it  is  born,  for  the  habit 
to  wear  off ; and  in  general  the  more 
it  sleeps  at  first  the  better,  if  it  is  but 
a right  sleep,  and  not  the  inward 
fits  before  described.  But  as,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  these,  it  ought  to  be 
dandled  and  patted,  to  make  it  break 
wind  always  after  sucking  or  feed- 
ing, so  this  exercise  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued longer  at  a time,  and  more 
frequently  repeated,  to  rouse  the  child 


by  degrees,  out  of  this  sleepy  habit,  i 
especially  after  you  begin  to  use  it  to  j ; 
thick  victuals. 

Some  infants  are  more  wakeful  in 
the  night  than  in  the  day,  which  is 
hurtful  to  themselves,  and  irksome  i 
to  those  about  them ; and  therefore  p 
they  ought  to  be  broke  of  it  as  i 
soon  as  possible.  The  safest  and  It 
most  natural  way  of  attaining  this  j; 
end  is,  by  keeping  them  awake  as  i 
much  as  you  can  throughout  the 
day,  and  feeding  them  pretty  plen-  | 
tifully  about  ten  or  eleven  at  night.  I 
As  to  opiates  in  this  case,  we  reckon 
them  very  pernicious  ; though  we  are 
afraid  some  careless  nurses  use  too 
much  freedom  with  them,  by  giving 
them  to  children  in  the  day  as  well 
as  in  the  night,  in  order  to  keep  them 
quiet,  and  prevent  them  disturbing 
them  in  their  business. 

We  believe  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  children  who  are  used 
to  a cradle  in  the  day,  are  the  more 
subject  to  be  wakeful  in  the  night ; 
which  is  one  reason  why  we  would 
prefer  the  bed  to  the  cradle  for  in- 
fants. The  rocking  of  the  cradle, 
together  with  the  nurse’s  drowsy  song, 
disposes  them  indeed  to  sleep ; but 
then  they  sometimes  get  into  such  a 
habit,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
they  can  be  made  to  sleep  without 
those  aids.  Besides,  as  most  children, 
when  they  are  well,  can  be  lulled  to 
sleep  almost  at  any  time  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  cradle  and  singing,  some 
nurses  are  apt  to  take  advantage  of 
this,  and  studying  their  own  ease 
more  than  the  health  of  the  infant, 
they  lay  it  down  to  sleep  immedi- 
ately after  feeding,  instead  of  divert- 
ing and  giving  it  exercise  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  day,  both  to  help 
to  digest  its  food,  and  to  make  it 
rest  the  better  at  night.  For  when 
we  said,  the  more  an  infant  sleeps 
the  better,  provided  it  is  but  a right 
sleep,  we  meant  only  during  the 
first  few  weeks,  till  it  gathers  strength 
to  bear  a little  proper  exercise.  Add 
to  all  this,  we  do  not  think  they  are 
laid  so  warm  and  comforlable,  nor 
so  much  at  their  ease  in  a cradle, 
as  in  a bed ; and  the  rocking  of  the 
former  is  apt  to  gather  a good  deal 
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of  wind,  which  in  cold  weather 
must  sometimes  be  hurtful  to  the  in- 
fant. 

If  you  intend  not  to  make  use  of 
the  cradle,  the  child  ought  not  to 
be  jolted  on  the  knee  or  lap  during 
the  month,  which  is  frequently  prac- 
tised by  nurses  who  attend  lying-in 
women,  when  their  young  charge 
happens  to  be  at  any  time  restless. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  sub- 
ject of  exercise,  which  is  the  next 
thing  we  shall  consider  in  the  nursing 
of  children. 

Infants,  however  thriving  they  may 
be,  for  the  first  few  months  after 
they  are  born,  have  not  strength 
to  use  any  exercise  themselves,  ex- 
cept that  of  crying,  when  they  are 
hungry  or  in  pain,  and  kicking  and 
pulling  up  their  feet  when  they  are 
griped ; both  which  must  be  looked 
upon  rather  as  symptoms  of  distress, 
than  salutary  exercises.  Upon  their 
nurses,  therefore,  they  must  depend, 
at  first,  for  proper  exercise ; and  negt 
to  suckling  or  feeding  them,  and 
keeping  them  dry  and  clean,  as  has 
already  been  directed,  there  is  no- 
thing so  conducive  to  their  thriving 
as  this. 

The  first  exercise  we  shall  men- 
tion as  proper  for  infants,  is  dan- 
dling, which  is  certainly  of  service 
to  divert  them,  and  keep  them  awake ; 
but  then  it  should  be  done  very 
gently  for  a good  while  at  first,  and 
never  with  a jerk.  Neither  should 
they  be  hoisted  up  high  in  the  air 
between  the  hands,  as  some  people 
heedlessly  do;  for  they  begin  very 
early  to  be  susceptible  of  fear,  much 
sooner  than  persons  not  accustomed  to 
them  would  imagine.  It  is  true,  they 
may  be  brought  to  bear  pretty  hearty 
shaking,  swinging,  and  even  jolting, 
by  degrees ; and  all  this  is  of  service, 
when  they  have  strength  to  undergo 
it;  nay,  when  the  child  bears  it  well, 
we  reckon  it  a good  sign  that  it  is 
thriving,  and  has  been  well  nursed; 
but  it  should  be  done  very  gradu- 
ally, and  not  attempted  too  soon. — - 
We  have  seen  an  infant  almost 
thrown  into  fits,  from  a sudden  swing 
given  to  it  by  one  not  used  to  young 
children.  And  how  often  do  we  see 


them  start  violently,  and  fall  a cry- 
ing, if  there  happens  to  be  any  sharp 
sudden  noise  made  near  them,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  weakness  and  sensibi- 
lity of  their  nerves? 

But  the  most  useful  exercise  for 
very  young  infants,  is  rubbing  with 
the  hand ; which  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  nor  continued  too  long  at 
a time.  They  should  be  well  rubbed 
all  over  before  the  file  twice  a day 
at  least,  that  is,  morning  and  even- 
ing, when  they  are  dressed  and  un- 
dressed; and  the  rubbing  should  be 
repeated  from  the  loins  downwards, 
every  time  they  are  turned  dry,  un- 
less they  have  a purging,  when  it 
might  fatigue  them  too  much  to  have 
it  done  so  often.  There  is  nothing 
that  infants  in  general  seem  more  de- 
lighted with  than  this  exercise,  and  it 
were  to  be  wished,  that  the  nurses 
would  indulge  them  more  in  it.  It 
will  frequently  make  them  quiet  when 
nothing  else  will,  and  it  is  not  only 
very  pleasing  to  them,  but  conduces 
greatly  to  make  them  thrive,  and  to 
prevent  their  catching  cold,  by  pro- 
moting a free  circulation,  and  per- 
spiration likewise ; Providence  having 
kindly  connected  the  agreeable  sensa- 
tion and  the  benefit. 

Another  good  preservative  against 
their  catching  cold  is,  for  the  nurse, 
every  morning  when  she  dresses  the 
child,  having  first  of  all  rubbed  it,  to 
wash  its  back,  loins,  groins,  and  be- 
tween its  thighs,  as  also  its  limbs  all 
over,  with  cold  water,  and  afterwards 
to  dry  them  carefully.  The  head  and 
behind  the  ears,  the  neck,  arms,  and 
hands,  should  be  washed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  dried.  If  she  observes 
that  the  skin  seems  any  where  to 
be  chafed,  after  dabbling  the  part 
very  well  with  cold  water,  and  dry- 
ing it  gently  with  a fine  cloth,  let 
her  apply  some  common  powder  to 
it,  by  means  of  a ^soft  puff.  But  if 
much  galled,  from  the  heat  and  sharp- 
ness of  the  urine,  which  will  some- 
times happen  about  the  time  of  teeth- 
ing, especially  to  fat  children,  she 
must  take  some  Fuller’s  earth,  dis- 
solved in  a sufficient  quantity  of  hot 
water ; let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold,  and 
rub  it  gently  upon  the  parts  galleds 
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once  or  twice  a day.  Should  this 
not  be  sufficient,  she  may  make  use 
of  powdered  ceruss,  sprinkled  upon 
the  part  two  or  three  times  a day. 

In  most  infants,  sooner  or  later 
there  is  a discharge  from  behind  the 
ears,  which  at  first  oozes  out  in  the 
form  of  sweat,  or  of  a very  thin 
lymph,  and  afterwards  increases  in 
quantity,  becomes  of  a thicker  con- 
sistence, and  sometimes  very  acrid, 
so  as  to  gall  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  be  very  troublesome,  especially  at 
the  time  of  teething. 

When  this  discharge  is  moderate, 
it  should  rather  be  encouraged  than 
checked ; and  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  nurse,  every  morning,  to  wash 
and  clean  the  part  well  with  cold 
water,  and  afterwards  to  mb  it  pretty 
hard  with  a dry  cloth.  But  if  the 
discharge  is  too  plentiful,  a bit  of 
singed  linen  rag,  such  as  the  nurses 
commonly  use  for  this  purpose,  will 
for  the  most  part  be  sufficient  to  re- 
strain it.  If  it  is  not,  and,  the  com- 
plaint still  getting  ground,  the  parts 
begin  to  be  ulcerated,  it  must  then 
be  considered  as  a bad  intertrigo,  and 
treated  accordingly. 

These  are  the  most  material  rules 
that  occur  to  us  to  be  observed  in 
dry-nursing ; and  it  is  obvious,  that 
most  of  them  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  management  of  children  upon  the 
breast. 


OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 


As  more  than  one  half  of  mankind 
is  said  to  perish  by  fevers,  it  is  of 
importance  to  be  acquainted  with 
their  causes.  The  most  general  causes 
of  fevers  are,  infection,  errors  in  diet, 
unwholesome  air,  violent  emotions  of 
the  mind,  excess  or  suppression  of 
usual  evacuations,  external  or  internal 
injuries,  and  extreme  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold.  As  most  of  these  have 
already  been  treated  of  at  considerable 
length,  and  their  effects  shown,  we 
shall  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
them,  but  shall  only  recommend  it  to 
all,  as  they  would  wish  to  avoid  fe- 
vers and  other  fatal  diseases,  to  pav 


the  most  punctual  attention  to  these  \- 
articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  most  fre- 
quent of  all  diseases,  but  they  are  like- 
wise the  most  complex.  In  the  most 
simple  species  of  fever  there  is  always 
a combination  of  several  different 
symptoms.  The  distinguishing  symp- 
toms of  fever  are,  increased  heat,  fre- 
quency of  pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  ge- 
neral debility,  pain  in  the  head,  and 
a difficulty  of  performing  some  rof 
the  vital  or  animal  functions.  The 
other  symptoms  usually  attendant  on 
fevers  are,  nausea,  thirst,  anxiety,  de- 
lirium, weariness,  wasting  of  the  flesh, 
want  of  sleep,  or  the  sleep  disturbed 
and  not  refreshing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradu- 
ally, the  patient  generally  complains 
first  of  languor  or  listlessness,  sore- 
ness of  the  flesh,  or  the  bones,  as 
the  country  people  express  it,  heavi- 
ness of  the  head,  loss  of  appetite, 
sickness,  and  clamminess  of  the  mouth ; 
after  some  time  come  on  excessive 
heat,  violent  thirst,  restlessness,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  suddenly, 
it  always  begins  with  an  uneasy  sen- 
sation of  excessive  cold,  accompa- 
nied with  debility  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite; frequently  the  cold  is  attended 
with  shivering,  oppression  about  the 
heart,  and  sickness  at  the  stomach, 
or  vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual, 
remitting,  intermitting,  and  such  as 
are  attended  with  cutaneous  eruptions 
or  topical  inflammation,  as  the  small- 
pox, erysipelas,  &cr.  By  a continual 
fever  is  meant  that  which  never  leaves 
the  patient  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease,  or  which  shews  no 
remarkable  increase  or  abatement  in 
the  symptoms.  This  kind  of  fever 
is  likewise  divided  into  acute,  slow, 
and  malignant.  The  fever  is  called 
acute  when  its  progress  is  quick,  and 
the  symptoms  violent ; but  when  these 
are  more  gentle,  it  is  generally  de- 
nominated slow.  When  livid  or  pe- 
techial spots  shew  a putrid  state  of 
the  humours,  the  fever  is  called  ma- 
lignant, putrid,  or  petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a 
continual  only  in  a degree.  It  has 
frequent  increases  and  decreases,  or 
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exacerbations  and  remissions,  but  ne- 
ver wholly  leaves  the  patient  during 
the  course  of  the  disease. 

Intermitting  fevers,  or  agues,  are 
those  which,  during  the  time  that  the 
patient  may  be  said  to  be  ill,  have 
evident  intervals  or  remissions  of  the 
symptoms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  na- 
ture to  free  herself  from  an  offending 
cause,  it  is  the  business  of  those  who 
have  the  care  of  the  sick  to  assist  her 
operations.  Our  bodies  are  so  framed, 
as  to  have  a constant  tendency  to 
expel  or  throw  off  whatever  is  inju- 
rious to  health.  This  is  generally 
done  by  urine,  sweat,  stool,  expecto- 
ration, vomit,  or  some  other  evacua- 
tion. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  if 
the  efforts  of  nature,  at  the  beginning 
of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and 
promoted,  it  would  seldom  continue 
long ; but  when  her  attempts  are  ei- 
ther neglected  or  counteracted,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  disease  proves  fatal. 
There  are  daily  instances  of  persons 
who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all  the 
symptoms  of  a beginning  fever;  but 
by  keeping  warm,  drinking  diluting 
liquors,  bathing  their  feet  in  warm 
water,  &c.  the  symptoms  in  a few 
hours  disappear,  and  the  danger  is 
prevented.  When  fevers  of  a putrid 
kind  threaten,  the  best  method  of 
obviating  their  effects  is  by  repeated 
vomits. 

Our  design  is  not  to  enter  into  a 
critical  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
immediate  causes  of  fevers,  but  to 
mark  their  most  obvious  symptoms, 
and  to  point  out  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  patient  with  respect  to  his  diet, 
drink,  air,  &c.  in  the  different  stages 
of  the  disease.  In  these  articles,  the 
inclinations  of  the  patient  will  in  a 
great  measure  regulate  our  conduct. 

Almost  every  person  in  a fever  com- 
plains of  great  thirst,  and  calls  out  for 
drink,  especially  of  a cooling  nature. 
This  at  once  points  out  the  use  of 
water  and  other  cooling  liquors. — 
What  is  so  likely  to  abate  the  heat, 
attenuate  the  humours,  remove  spasms 
and  obstructions,  promote  perspira- 
tion, increase  the  quantity  of  urine, 
and,  in  short,  produce  every  salutary 


effect  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory 
fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  water, 
thin  gruel,  or  any  other  weak  liquor, 
of  which  water  is  the  basis?  The 
necessity  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed 
out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched 
skin,  and  the  burning  heat,  as  well 
as  by  the  unquenchable  thirst  of  the 
patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are 
extremely  grateful  to  patients  in  a fe- 
ver, may  be  prepared  from  fruits,  as 
decoctions  of  tamarinds,  apple  tea, 
orange  whey,  and  the  like.  Mucila- 
ginous liquors  might  also  be  prepared 
from  marsh-mallow-roots,  especially 
when  acidulated,  which  are  highly 
agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  should 
never  be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever  the 
patient  generally  complains  of  a great 
lassitude  or  weariness,  and  has  no  in- 
clination to  move.  This  evidently 
shews  the  propriety  of  keeping  him 
easy,  and  if  possible  in  bed.  Lying 
in  bed  relaxes  the  spasms,  abates  the 
violence  of  the  circulation,  and  gives 
nature  an  opportunity  of  exerting  all 
her  force  to  overcome  the  disease. — 
The  bed  alone  would  often  remove  a 
fever ut  the  beginning;  but  when  the 
patient  struggles  with  the  disease,  in- 
stead of  driving  it  off,  he  only  fixes 
it  the  deeper,  and  renders  it  more 
dangerous.  This  observation  is  too 
often  verified  in  travellers,  who  hap- 
pen, when  on  a journey,  to  be  seized 
with  a fever.  Their  anxiety  to  get 
home  induces  them  to  travel  with  the 
fever  upon  them,  which  conduct  sel- 
dom fails  to  render  it  fatal. 

In  fevers,  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body  should  be  kept  easy.  Company 
is  seldom  agreeable  to  the  sick.  In- 
deed, every  thing  that  disturbs  the 
imagination  increases  the  disease ; for 
which  reason,  every  person  in  a fever 
ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and 
neither  allowed  to  see  or  hear  any 
thing  that  may  in  the  least  affect  or 
discompose  his  mind. 

Though  a patient  in  a fever  has  the 
greatest  inclination  for  drink,  yet  he 
seldom  has  any  appetite  for  solid  food ; 
hence  the  impropriety  of  urging  him 
to  take  victuals  is  evident.  Much 
solid  food  in  a fever  is  every  way 
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hurtful  ; it  oppresses  nature,  and  in- 
stead of  nourishing  the  patient,  serves 
only  to  feed  the  disease.  What  food 
the  patient  takes  should  be  in  small 
quantity,  light,  and  of  easy  digestion. 
It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vege- 
table kind,  as  panada,  roasted  ap- 
ples, gruel,  and  such  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their 
family  are  taken  ill,  run  directly  to 
their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials,  and 
pour  wine,  spirits,  &c.  into  the  patient, 
who  perhaps  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  take  such  liquors  when  in 
health.  If  there  be  any  degree  of 
fever,  this  conduct  must  increase  it ; 
and  if  there  be  none,  this  is  the  ready 
way  to  raise  one.  Stuffing  the  pa- 
tient with  sweetmeats  and  other  de- 
licacies is  likewise  very  pernicious. — 
These  are  always  harder  to  digest 
than  common  food,  and  cannot  fail 
to  prove  injurious. 

Nothing  is  more  desired  by  a pa- 
tient in  a fever  than  fresh  air.  It 
not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but 
cools  the  blood,  revives  the  spirits, 
and  proves  every  way  beneficial. — 
Many  patients  are  in  a manner  stifled 
to  death  in  fevers  for  want  of  fresh 
air;  but  such  is  the  unaccountable 
infatuation  of  most  people,  that  the 
moment  they  think  a person  in  a fe- 
ver, they  imagine  he  should  be  kept 
in  a close  chamber,  into  which  not 
one  particle  of  fresh  air  must  be  ad- 
mitted. Instead  of  this,  there  ought 
to  be  a constant  stream  of  fresh  air 
let  into  a sick  person’s  chamber,  so 
as  to  keep  it  moderately  cool.  In- 
deed, its  degree  of  warmth  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to 
one  in  perfect  health. 

Nothing  spoils  the  air  of  a sick 
person’s  chamber  or  hurts  the  patient 
more  than  a number  of  people  breath- 
ing in  it.  When  the  blood  is  in- 
flamed, or  the  humours  in  a putrid 
state,  air  that  has  been  breathed  re- 
peatedly will  greatly  increase  the  dis- 
ease. Such  air  not  only  loses  its 
spring  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  respiration,  but  acquires  a 
noxious  quality,  which  renders  it  in 
a manner  poisonous  to  the  sick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  spi- 
rits are  low  and  depressed,  he  is  not 


only  to  be  supported  with  cordials, 
but  every  method  should  be  taken  fo 
cheer  and  comfort  his  mind.  Many, 
from  a mistaken  zeal,  when  they  think 
a person  in  danger,  instead  of  solac- 
ing his  mind  with  the  hopes  and 
consolations  of  religion,  frighten  him 
him  with  the  views  of  hell  and  dam- 
nation. It  would  be  unsuitable  here 
to  dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and 
dangerous  consequences  of  this  con- 
duct; it  often  hurts  the  body,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  seldom  bene- 
fits the  soul. 

Among  common  people,  the  very 
name  of  a fever  generally  suggests 
the  necessity  of  bleeding.  This  notion 
seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  most 
fevers  in  this  country  having  been 
formerly  of  an  inflammatory  nature ; 
but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are  now 
seldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary 
occupations,  and  a different  manner 
of  living,  have  so  changed  the  state 
of  diseases  in  Britain,  that  there  is 
now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  where  the 
lancet  is  necessary.  In  most  low, 
nervous,  and  putrid  fevers,  which  are 
now  so  common,  bleeding  is  really 
hurtful,  as  it  weakens  the  patient, 
sinks  his  spirits,  &c.  We  would  re- 
commend this  general  rule, — never  to 
bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  un- 
less there  be  evident  signs  of  an  in- 
flammation. Bleeding  is  an  excellent 
medicine  when  necessary,  but  should 
never  be  wantonly  performed. 

It  is  likewise  a common  notion,  that 
sweating  is  always  necessary  in  the 
beginning  of  a fever.  When  the  fever 
proceeds  from  an  obstructed  perspira- 
tion, this  notion  is  not  ill-founded. 
If  the  patient  only  lies  in  bed,  bathes 
his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and 
drinks  freely  of  warm  water-gruel  or 
any  other  w7eak  diluting  liquor,  he 
will  seldom  fail  to  perspire  freely. 
The  warmth  of  the  bed  and  the  di- 
luting drink  will  relax  the  universal 
spasm,  which  generally  affects  the 
skin  at  the  beginning  of  a fever ; it 
will  open  the  pores,  and  promote  the 
perspiration,  by  means  of  which  the 
fever  may  often  be  carried  off.  But 
instead  of  this,  the  common  practice 
is  to  heap  clothes  upon  the  patient, 
and  to  give  him  things  of  a hot  na- 
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lure,  as  spirits,  spiceries,  &c.  which 
fire  his  blood,  increase  the  violence  of 
the  spasms,  and  render  the  disease 
more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers,  a proper  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  patient’s  long- 
ings. These  are  the  calls  of  nature, 
and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of 
real  use.  Patients  are  not  indeed  to 
be  indulged  in  every  thing  that  the 
sickly  appetite  may  crave ; but  it  is 
generally  right  to  let  them  have  a lit- 
tle of  what  they  eagerly  desire,  though 
it  may  not  seem  altogether  proper. 
What  the  patient  longs  for,  his  sto- 
mach will  generally  digest ; and  such 
things  have  sometimes  a very  happy 
effect. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from 
a fever,  great  care  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a relapse.  Many  persons,  by  too 
soon  imagining  themselves  well,  have 
lost  their  lives,  or  contracted  other 
diseases  of  an  obstinate  nature.  As 
the  body  after  a fever  is  weak  and 
delicate,  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  catching  cold.  Moderate  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air  will  be  of  use, 
but  great  fatigue  is  by  all  means  to 
be  avoided  : agreeable  company  will 
also  have  a good  effect.  The  diet 
must  be  light  and  nourishing.  It 
should  be  taken  frequently,  but  in 
small  quantities.  It  is  dangerous  at 
such  a time  to  eat  as  much  as  the  sto- 
mach may  crave. 


OF  THE  HECTIC  FEVER  DUR- 
ING THE  TIME  OF  TEETHING. 


During  the  time  of  teething,  or  part 
of  it  at  least,  many  children  are  sub- 
ject to  a kind  of  hectic  fever,  which 
carries  off  numbers  of  them,  if  it  is 
not  properly  treated.  It  generally 
begins  first  in  the  night,  and  is  at- 
tended with  restlessness,  and  some- 
times with  startings  and  little  cach- 
ings in  the  time  of  sleep,  especially 
if  the  child  is  costive.  If  there  is 
nothing  done  to  remove  it,  the  fever 
gradually  increases,  the  heat  becomes 
more  sensible,  the  paroxysms  longer, 
and  sometimes  the  startings  more 
violent  and  frequent.  By  degrees,  if 
the  child  is  still  neglected,  it  becomes 


a remitting  fever,  growing  worse  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  paroxysm  in- 
creases as  the  evening  and  night  ap- 
proach, and  without  speedy  assist- 
ance, soon  terminates  in  a continual 
low  fever,  and  death.  In  this  last 
fever  the  pulse  is  very  quick  and 
low,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  eyes 
dull  and  heavy,  with  the  white  of 
them  frequently  turned  upwards  dur- 
ing sleep,  the  tongue  furred,  the 
stools  generally  of  a dark  green  or 
blackish  colour,  of  a viscid,  slimy  con- 
sistence, and  very  offensive  smell ; the 
urine  crude,  of  a dusky  colour,  and 
sometimes  smelling  very  strong,  like 
spirit  of  hartshorn.  The  child  is 
often  teased  with  a dry  tickling  cough, 
rubs  his  nose  frequently,  is  restless, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  comatous,  lying 
with  his  eyes  half  open,  as  if  asleep, 
but  more  properly  in  inward  fits. — 
He  has  all  the  symptoms  of  worms 
except  voiding  them,  is  seize  1 with 
frequent  startings  and  catchings,  which 
at  last  end  in  fatal  convulsions. 

As  this  fever  is  most  incident  to 
children  of  a costive  habit  of  body, 
and  whose  stools  are  very  foetid,  the 
most  natural  way  of  treating  it  is  by 
repeated  gentle  purges,  adapted  to  the 
age,  strength,  and  constitution  of  the 
infant,  till  the  fever  is  carried  off,  and 
the  stools  are  reduced  to  a natural 
consistence,  colour,  and  smell.  For 
this  purpose,  we  do  not  know  a bet- 
ter medicine  to  a child  of  eight  months 
or  upwards,  than  a small  pill  of  well 
levigated  calomel,  from  half  a grain, 
to  one,  two,  or  three  grains,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  other  circum- 
stances, made  up  with  a little  dias- 
cordium,  given  over  night,  and  purged 
off  next  morning  with  a proper  quan- 
tity of  rhubarb,  infusion  of  senna, 
manna,  or  the  like.  We  have  given 
calomel,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  to  seve- 
ral thousands  of  children,  with  remark- 
able good  success,  and  never  observed 
any  bad  effect  from  it. 

If  the  child  is  open  in  his  body, 
and  is  much  troubled  with  phlegm, 
or  sickness  at  his  stomach,  the  anti- 
monial  solution,  given  in  a sufficient 
quantity  to  vomit  two  or  three  times, 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and 
repeated  occasionally,  is  of  the  greatest 
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service.  We  direct  it  to  be  given 
commonly  at  this  time,  because,  if 
the  quantity  taken  at  first  should 
not  operate,  it  may  be  repeated  at 
six,  and  the  stomach  settled  by  seven, 
which  is  the  usual  hour  for  children 
to  go  to  rest.  Besides,  as  the  so- 
lution is  endued  with  an  anodyne  qua- 
lity, it,  generally  speaking,  disposes 
them  to  sleep.  The  same  medicine 
has  likewise  a very  good  effect  with 
regard  to  the  cough,  which  often  at- 
tends this  fever,  and  teething  in  ge- 
neral. But  then,  on  account  of  the 
cough,  as  well  as  the  fever,  it  ought 
to  be  repeated  every  afternoon,  or 
once  in  two  or  three  days,  according 
as  the  case  requires,  till  the  symptoms 
abate,  or  even  till  the  disease  wears 
off ; care  being  still  taken  to  keep  the 
body  sufficiently  open.  If  the  feverish 
paroxysm  comes  on  late  in  the  fore- 
noon, or  early  in  the  afternoon,  we 
then  direct  the  solution  to  be  taken 
an  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours  be- 
fore the  fit,  so  that  the  operation  may 
be  over  before  the  time  of  the  fever’s 
coming  on.  But  we  never  give  it 
to  children  in  the  morning,  while  the 
stomach  is  empty,  unless,  upon  trial, 
we  find  them  hard  to  vomit,  lest 
it  should  strain  them  too  violently; 
nor  do  we  ever  give  a larger  quan- 
tity for  a dose,  than  is  just  sufficient 
to  give  them  two  or  three  heaves, 
without  making  them  drink  any  thing 
to  work  it  off;  unless  it  should  hap- 
pen to  strain  them  too  much,  in 
which  case  some  barley-water,  balm 
or  mint  tea,  common  tea,  or  any 
thin  watery  liquor,  may  be  given  them 
to  drink. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  highly  neces- 
sary to  take  proper  care  of  the  diet. 
The  child  must  not  taste  any  animal 
food,  must  have  nothing  that  is  oily 
or  clogging  to  the  stomach,  and 
should  never  be  allowed  to  feed 
heartily  at  a time.  There  is  nothing 
more  prejudicial  in  a cough  of  any 
kind  than  overcharging  the  stomach. 
The  most  proper  food  in  this  case  is 
sago,  panada,  bread  and  milk,  with 
some  almond  soap  (about  the  big- 
ness of  a small  filbert  to  a pint  of 
milk)  dissolved  in  it,  and  sweetened 
with  sugar,  plain  bread  or  rice  pud- 


ding, apples  boiled,  roasted,  or  baked, 
turnips,  or  mealy  potatoes  sound  andl 
well  boiled,  currant-jelly,  or  raspberry- 
jam,  baked  pears,  &c.  with  or  without 
bread. 

If  the  child  is  at  the  breast,  the 
nurse’s  diet  must  be  taken  particular 
care  of.  She  must  not  eat  salted  or 
fat  meat,  nor  cheese,  salt  butter,  nor 
fish,  nor  pie-crust,  nor  meat  pies. — 
The  less  animal  food  of  any  kind 
she  eats  the  better;  and  she  must 
confine  herself  chiefly  to  plain  pud- 
dings, greens,  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes, 
and  such  like  diet. 

If  either  through  neglect  or  mis- 
management, or  from  any  other  cause, 
the  fever  becomes  continual,  then  it 
must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  low  continual  fever  in  adults, 
viz.  with  antiseptics,  febrifuges  of 
different  kinds,  suited  to  the  age,  con- 
stitution, situation,  season  of  the  year, 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  little 
patient ; care  being  taken  to  keep  the 
body  open  with  gentle  eccoproticks, 
cleansing  the  bowels  by  degrees  of 
their  putrid  contents,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  fames  of 
the  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
porting the  strength  with  suitable 
antiseptic  nourishment. 


MEDICINAL  HERBAL. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  X. 


BLACK  HELLEBORE. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows 
wild  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Austria,  and  on  the  Pyrenees  and 
Apennines.  The  earliness  of  its  flow- 
ers, which  sometimes  appear  in  De- 
cember, has  gained  it  a place  in  our 
gardens. 

The  roots  consist  of  a black  fur- 
rowed roundish  head,  about  the  size 
of  a nutmeg,  from  which  short  ar- 
ticulated branches  arise,  sending  out 
numerous  corrugated  fibres,  about  the 
thickness  of  a straw,  from  a span  to 
a foot  in  length,  deep  brown  on 
the  outside,  white  or  yellowish- white 
within,  and  of  an  acrid,  nauseous. 


HEMLOCK. 


PLATE  10. 


HELLEBORE. 
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and  bitterish  taste,  exciting  a sense 
of  heat  and  numbness  in  the  tongue, 
and  of  a nauseous  acrid  smell.  — 
These  fibres  only  are  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  the  head  and  decayed  parts 
are  rejected.  For  the  roots  of  the 
real  black  hellebore,  the  roots  of  the 
Adonis  vernalis,  Trollius  Europaeus, 
Actaea  spicata,  Astrantia  major,  Hel- 
leborus  viridis  foetidus,  Veratrum  al- 
bum, and  Aconitum  neomontanum, 
are  often  substituted.  The  last  is  a 
most  virulent  poison,  and  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  roots  being  fu- 
siform, or  nearly  globular,  sending 
out  numerous  very  brittle  fibres,  of 
a greyish-black  or  brown  colour,  as 
thick  as  the  finger,  and  repeatedly 
divided.  But  the  surest  way  to  avoid 
mistakes,  is  to  cultivate  the  plant  itself 
in  one’s  own  garden. 

Medicinal  Properties.  — In  large 
doses,  both  black  and  white  helle- 
bore are  drastic  purgatives ; in  smaller 
doses,  they  are  diuretic  and  emme- 
nagogue.  They  are  principally  used 
as  purgatives  in  cases  of  mania,  me- 
lancholy, coma,  dropsy,  worms,  and 
psora,  and  as  an  emmenagogue.  But 
this  use  requires  great  caution,  for 
their  effects  are  very  uncertain,  and 
affected  by  many  circumstances. 

' HEMLOCK. 

The  common  hemlock  is  obviously 
distinguished  from  our  other  umbelli- 
ferous plants,  by  its  large  and  spotted 
stalk,  by  the  dark  and  shining  green 
colour  of  its  bottom  leaves,  and  par- 
ticularly by  their  disagreeable  smell 
when  bruised. 

It  is  common  near  waste  grounds 
and  dunghills;  flowers  in  July;  and 
like  the  water  hemlock,  and  hemlock 
water  dropwort,  is  a most  deadly  poi- 
son. The  Athenians  often  made  those 
condemned  to  death  drink  a cupful 
of  its  juice,  to  put  an  end  to  life. 
The  ancients,  however,  believed  it  to 
be  a good  discutient  and  anodyne  ex- 
ternal application,  and  used  it  both 
in  fomentations  and  poultices;  and 
it  has  been  continued  to  be  employed 
as  an  external  application  to  this 
day. 

In  the  year  1760,  Dr.  Stoerck,  of 

VOL.  II. 


Vienna,  published  a treatise,  in  which 
he  mentions  his  having  cured  a num- 
ber of  cancers,  by  means  of  an  ex- 
tract made  with  the  j uice  of  hemlock 
leaves,  which  he  gave  from  a few 
grains  to  a drachm  or  more  in  the 
day. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  this 
publication  in  Great  Britain,  large 
quantities  of  the  extract,  made  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Stoerck’s  directions, 
were  prepared  by  private  apotheca- 
ries, and  at  most  hospitals  within  the 
kingdom  ; and  practitioners  congra- 
tulated each  other  on  a remedy  for 
this  most  terrible  distemper  having 
been  at  last  discovered.  But,  alas! 
how  were  they  disappointed  when 
they  found,  after  the  cicuta  had  been 
administered  to  many  hundred  of  un- 
happy patients,  not  one  true  cancer 
had  been  cured  by  any  practitioner 
whatever ! 

Dr.  Monro  says,  “ that  hemlock 
produced  better  effects  in  scrofulous 
than  in  cancerous  disorders ; some  few 
very  small  tumours  were  thought  to 
have  been  discussed  by  its  use;  but 
I never  saw  it  remove  any  tumour 
that  y/as  large  and  hard,  though  given 
in  large  quantity  for  weeks  or  months 
daily.  In  scrofulous  sores  of  the  ex- 
tremities, it  often  mended  the  dis- 
charge when  it  was  continued  for 
some  time.  In  many  scrofulous  cases 
it  had  a much  better  effect  when  it 
was  administered  along  with  Peruvian 
bark,  than  when  it  was  given  by  it- 
self; many  of  the  sores  came  to  a 
better  state  than  I ever  expected  to 
have  seen  them ; and  in  three  cases, 
where  there  was  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  bones  were  affected,  the  sores 
healed  by  continuing  the  use  of  these 
two  medicines  for  four  or  five  months. 
I tried  the  cicuta  and  bark  separately 
in  many  such  cases;  but  neither  of 
them  produced  such  good  effects  as 
when  they  were  given  at  the  same 
time. 

“ The  discharge  from  some  sore 
legs,  and  from  some  other  foul  ulcers, 
was  mended  by  the  patient’s  taking 
freely  of  this  extract;  and  it  was 
thought  to  assist  the  operation  of 
the  bark,  and  of  mercury  in  some 
cases. 
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« It  was  given  to  a number  of 
out-patients  labouring  under  the  chin- 
cough,  but  it  did  not  produce  such 
good  effects  as  were  expected.” 

Dr.  Bergius  mentions  “ that  it  has 
no  effect  in  curing  the  true  cancer,  but 
that  it  has  been  of  service  in  scrofu- 
lous complaints,  and  in  venereal, 
when  joined  with  mercury ; and  that 
it  is  sometimes  of  use  in  cutaneous 
disorders.” 

HENBANE. 

Henbane  is  an  annual  plant,  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  most  parts 
of  Britain,  by  the  road  side,  and 
among  rubbish;  it  flowers  in  July. 
Its  smell  is  strong  and  peculiar,  and 
when  bruised,  somewhat  like  tobacco, 
especially  when  the  leaves  are  burnt ; 
and  on  burning  they  sparkle,  as  if 
they  contained  nitre;  when  chewed, 
however,  they  have  no  saline  taste, 
but  are  insipid,  mild,  and  mucilagi- 
nous. 

This,  like  deadly  nightshade,  is  of- 
ten a fatal  poison.  Many  examples 
might  be  produced,  but  out  of  many 
instances,  we  shall  only  advert  to  a 
few,  in  order  to  show  that  the  roots, 
seeds,  and  leaves  of  this  plant,  have 
separately  produced  poisonous  effects. 
Dr.  Patouillat,  physician  at  Toucy 
in  France,  relates  that  nine  persons, 
in  consequence  of  having  eaten  the 
roots  of  hyoscyamus,  were  seized 
with  most  alarming  symptoms : — 
u Some  were  speechless,  and  showed 
no  other  signs  of  life,  than  by  con- 
vulsions, contortions  of  the  limbs,  and 
the  sardonic  laugh ; all  having  their 
eyes  starting  out  of  their  heads,  and 
their  mouths  drawn  backwards  on 
both  sides : others  had  all  the  symp- 
toms alike:  however,  five  of  them 
did  now  and  then  open  their  mouths, 
but  it  was  to  utter  howlings.  The 
madness  of  all  these  patients  was  so 
complete,  and  their  agitations  so  vio- 
lent, that  in  order  to  give  one  of  them 
the  antidote,  I was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy six  strong  men  to  hold  him  while 
I was  getting  his  teeth  asunder  to 
pour  down  the  remedy.  On  their 
recovery,  all  objects  appeared  to  them 


as  red  as  scarlet,  for  two  or  three 
days.” 

Respecting  the  seeds  of  henbane,  i 
we  have  an  account  given  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  of  four  children  who 
ate  them  by  mistaking  the  capsules, 
in  which  they  were  contained,  for 
filberts.  “ The  symptoms  that  ap- 
peared in  all  the  four  were  great  thirst,  j 
swimmings  of  the  head,  dimness  of 
sight,  ravings,  profound  sleep,  which 
last,  in  one  of  the  children,  continued  1 
two  days  and  nights.” 

The  leaves  of  hyoscyamus,  we  are  j 
told,  were  boiled  in  broth,  and  eaten  I 
by  seven  persons  (five  men  and  two  i 
women,)  who  soon  became  affected  i 
with  symptoms  of  intoxication.  Dr. 
Stedman  says,  “ I saw  them  about  i 
three  hours  after  having  eaten  it,  and  i 
then  three  of  the  men  were  become 
quite  insensible,  did  not  know  their 
comrades,  talked  incoherently,  and 
were  in  as  high  a delirium  as  people 
in  the  rage  of  a fever.  All  of  them 
had  low  irregular  pulses,  slavered,  and 
frequently  changed  colour : their  eyes  1 
looked  fiery,  and  they  catched  at 
whatever  lay  next  them,  calling  out  ! 
that  it  was  going  to  fall.” 

Henbane,  in  the  form  of  extract, 
and  in  a moderate  dose,  often  pro-  i 
duces  sweat,  and  sometimes  an  erup- 
tion of  pustules,  and  generally  sound  j 
sleep,  succeeded  by  serenity  of  mind,  I 
and  recruited  vigour  of  the  body; 
but  like  the  other  narcotics,  instead  i 
of  these  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
vertigo,  head-ache,  and  general  un- 
easiness. With  particular  individuals 
it  occasions  vomiting,  colic  pains,  a 
copious  flow  of  urine,  and  sometimes 
purging.  In  excessive  doses  its  effects 
are  fatal : general  debility,  delirium, 
remarkable  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes,  convulsions,  and  death. — 
Upon  the  whole,  like  opium,  it  is  a 
powerful  anodyne ; and,  like  hem- 
lock, it  is  free  from  any  constipating 
effect,  having  rather  a tendency  to 
move  the  belly. 

HOP. 

This  plant  rises  eighteen  feet,  and 
the  stem  climbing  goes  against  the 
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i sun.  There  are  several  sorts,  though 
the  botanists  allow  but  of  one  species 
of  hops.  The  most  esteemed  are  the 
long  white,  the  oval,  and  the  long 
: square  garlic  hop.  These  differ  from 
each  other  in  the  colour  and  shape 
of  their  bells,  or  hops,  in  their  de- 
gree of  bearing,  and  in  their  time  of 
ripening.  The  long  white  is  most 
valued,  because  it  is  a great  bearer, 
and  produces  the  most  beautiful  hops  ; 
for  the  beauty  of  hops  consists  in 
their  being  of  a pale  bright  green 
colour.  The  oval  hop  is  beautiful, 
but  does  not  bring 'so  large  a crop. 
There  is  a sort  of  white  hop,  called 
the  early  or  rath  hop,  which  ripens 
a week  or  ten  days  before  the  com- 
mon, and  is  therefore  of  advantage  to 
those  who  would  be  first  at  market: 
but  it  is  more  tender,  and  does  not 
bear  so  plentifully.  The  long  square 
garlic  hop  is  the  greatest  bearer, 
more  hardy,  and  somewhat  later  ripe 
than  the  former;  but  by  reason  of 
its  redness  towards  the  stalk,  it  is  not 
so  much  esteemed  as  the  other  sorts. 

The  hop  is  planted  on  various  soils, 
and  chiefly  in  valleys.  They  are  ge- 
nerally of  the  best  quality  from  strong 
clay  land.  The  crop,  however,  is 
there  very  precarious.  Those  on  peat 
are  much  more  productive,  but  are 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  mould  in 
some  seasons,  which  reduces  their  va- 
lue considerably.  The  best  planta- 
tions are  on  a deep  loamy  soil,  where 
the  produce  of  the  latter  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  former  are  sometimes  ob- 
tained. Those  which  are  grown  on 
sandy  and  gravelly  soils  are  seldom 
remarkable  for  either  great  produce  or 
superior  quality. 

The  plant  is  extremely  liable  to 
disasters,  from  its  first  putting  up  in 
spring,  until  the  time  of  picking  the 
crop,  which  is  in  September.  Snails 
or  slugs,  ants  or  flies,  are  formidable 
enemies,  in  the  first  instance;  frosts 
are  inimical  to  its  growth,  and  the 
vines  are  frequently  blighted,  even 
after  they  have  reached  the  top  of 
the  poles.  The  best  situation  for  a 
plantation  is  a southern  aspect,  well 
shaded  on  three  sides,  either  by  hills 
or  planting,  which  is  supposed  to  be 


the  chief  protection  that  can  be  given 
them. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  July 
hops  begin  to  blossom,  about  the 
beginning  of  August  they  bell,  and 
in  forward  years,  they  are  sometimes 
ripe  at  the  end  of  August  or  begin- 
ning of  September,  When  they  be- 
gin to  change  colour,  or  are  easily 
pulled  to  pieces,  when  they  emit  a 
fragrant  smell,  and  when  their  seeds 
begin  to  look  brown  and  grow  hard, 
they  may  be  considered  as  ripe : then 
pick  them  with  all  expedition;  for 
a storm  of  wind  will  do  them  great 
mischief  at  this  time ; and  hops  picked 
green  and  bright,  without  bruising  or 
discolouring,  will  sell  for  a third  more 
than  those  that  are  otherwise. 

Dr,  Motherby  says : “ The  scaly 
heads  of  hops  have  a bitter,  warm, 
aromatic  taste;  they  give  out  their 
virtue  to  Spirit,  both  proof  and  rec- 
tified, by  maceration,  without  heat ; 
and  to  water,  by  warm  infusion. — 
The  extract  obtained  from  the  spi- 
rituous tincture  is  an  elegant  bitter. 
The  Spaniards  boil  a pound  of  hop 
roots  in  a gallon  of  water  to  six 
pints,  and  drink  half  a pint  of  the 
decoction,  whilst  in  bed,  every  morn- 
ing. This  they  do  to  cure  the  lues 
venerea.” 

Herophilus  Lobbius  attributes  to 
the  hop  a lithontriptic  power,  and 
says,  that  by  a decoction  of  it,  he 
has  softened  the  hardest  urinary  cal- 
culi ; and  Darelius  assures  us  that  half 
a pint,  or  a pint  of  decoction  of  hops, 
drunk  in  the  morning,  possesses  much 
virtue  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Dr.  Thornton  in  his  Family  Her- 
bal says,  that  “ the  hop  merits  every 
attention  from  the  practitioner  in  con- 
sumption, all  disorders  arising  from 
weakness  of  the  primae  vise,  gout,  and 
especially  calculous  complaints.” 

The  young  shoots  of  this  plant  are 
eaten  in  the  spring  as  asparagus.  It 
is  used  by  the  dyer  to  dye  wool 
yellow ; from  the  stalks,  a strong 
cloth  may  be  made;  but  its  chief 
use  is  to  render  beer  bitter,  so  that 
it  may  keep,  and  taste  more  plea- 
sant. This  plant  was  first  cultivated 
in  England,  in  1524,  the  fifteenth 
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year  of  Henry  VIII.  It  prospered 
exceedingly;  and  we  find  a book 
soon  after,  in  black  letter,  recom- 
mending its  culture. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
first  year  of  King  James  the  First, 
anno  1603,  chap.  18,  it  appears  that 
hops  were  then  produced  in  abun- 
dance in  England. 

Medicinal  Properties. — “ In  the 
spring  time  of  the  year,”  says  Cham- 
bers, “ while  the  bud  is  yet  tender, 
the  tops  of  the  plant  being  cut  off 
and  boiled,  are  eaten  like  asparagus, 
and  found  very  wholesome  and  ef- 
fectual to  loosen  the  body ; the  heads 
and  tendrils  are  good  to  purify  the 
blood  in  the  scurvy,  and  most  cuta- 
neous diseases.  Decoctions  of  the 
flowers  and  syrup  thereof  are  of  use 
against  pestilential  fevers.  Julaps 
and  apozems  are  also  prepared  with 
hops  for  hypochondriacal  and  hys- 
terical affections,  and  to  promote  the 
menses.  A pillow  stuffed  with  hops, 
and  laid  under  the  head,  is  said  to 
procure  sleep  in  fevers  attended  with 
a delirium.” 

Dr.  Lewis,  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  Dispensatory,  speaking  of  hops, 
says,  “ These  are  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  the  strong  bitters,  though 
rarely  employed  for  any  medicinal 
purposes.  Their  principal  consump- 
tion is  in  malt  liquors,  which  they 
preserve  from  undergoing  the  acetous 
and  putrefactive  fermentations,  ren- 
der less  glutinous,  and  dispose  to  pass 
off  more  freely  by  urine.  The  odour 
of  hops  hung  in  a bed  has  been 
said  to  induce  sleep  after  opium  had 
failed.” 


OF  SURGERY  IN  GENERAL. 


To  describe  all  the  operations  of  sur- 
gery, and  to  point  out  the  different 
diseases  in  which  these  operations  are 
necessary,  would  extend  this  article 
far  beyond  the  limits  allotted  to  it : 
we  must  therefore  confine  our  obser- 
vations to  such  cases  as  most  generally 
occur,  and  in  which  proper  assistance 
is  either  not  asked,  or  not  always  to 
be  obtained.  Though  an  acquaint- 


ance with  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
qualify  a man  for  being  an  expert 
surgeon,  yet  many  things  may  be 
done  to  save  the  lives  of  their  fellow 
men  in  emergencies,  by  those  who 
are  no  adepts  in  anatomy.  It  is 
amazing  with  what  facility  the  pea- 
sants daily  perform  operations  upon 
brute  animals,  which  are  not  of  a less 
difficult  nature  than  many  of  those 
performed  on  the  human  species,  yet 
they  seldom  fail  of  success. 

Indeed,  every  man  is  in  some  mea- 
sure a surgeon,  whether  he  will  or 
not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to  assist 
his  fellow-men  in  distress,  and  acci- 
dents happen  every  hour  which  give 
occasion  to  exercise  this  feeling.  The 
feelings  of  the  heart,  however,  when 
not  directed  by  the  judgment,  are  apt 
to  mislead.  Thus  one,  by  a rash  at- 
tempt to  save  his  friend,  may  some- 
times destroy  him ; while  another,  for 
fear  of  doing  amiss,  stands  still  and 
sees  his  bosom  friend  expire,  without 
so  much  a3  attempting  to  relieve  him, 
even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power. 
As  every  good  man  would  wish  to 
steer  a course  different  from  either  of 
these,  it  will  no  doubt  be  agreeable 
to  him  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done 
upon  such  emergencies. 

OP  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  surgery  is  so  fre- 
quently necessary  as  bleeding;  it  ought 
therefore  to  be  very  generally  under- 
stood. But  though  practised  by  mid- 
wives, gardeners,  blacksmiths,  &c.  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  very  few 
know  when  it  is  proper.  Even  phy- 
sicians themselves  have  been  so  much 
the  dupes  of  theory  in  this  article, 
as  to  render  it  the  subject  of  ridicule. 
It  is  however  an  operation  of  great  im- 
portance, and  must,  when  seasonably 
and  properly  performed,  be  of  singular 
service  to  those  in  distress. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning 
of  all  inflammatory  fevers,  as  pleuri- 
sies, peripneumonies,  &c.  It  is  like- 
wise proper  in  all  topical  inflamma- 
tions, as  those  of  the  intestines,  womb, 
bladder,  stomach,  kidneys,  throat, 
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eyes,  &c.  as  also  in  the  asthma,  sciatic 
pains,  coughs,  head-aches,  rheuma- 
tisms, the  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and 
bloody-flux.  After  falls,  blows,  brui- 
ses, or  any  violent  hurt  received  ei- 
ther externally  or  internally,  bleeding 
is  necessary.  It  is  likewise  necessary 
for  persons  who  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  strangled,  drowned,  suf- 
focated with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of 
metal,  or  the  like.  In  a word,  when- 
ever the  vital  motions  have  been  sud- 
denly stopt  from  any  cause  whatever, 
(except  in  swoonings  occasioned  by 
mere  weakness  or  hysterical  affec- 
tions,) it  is  proper  10  open  a vein. 
But  in  all  disorders  proceeding  from 
a relaxation  of  the  solids,  and  an 
impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  as 
dropsies,  cacochymies,  &c.  bleeding 
is  improper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations 
ought  always  to  be  performed  as  near 
the  part  affected  as  possible.  When 
this  can  be  done  with  the  lancet,  it 
is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  me- 
thod ; but  where  a vein  cannot  be 
found,  recourse  must  be  had  to  leeches 
or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let 
must  always  be  regulated  by  the 
strength,  age,  constitution,  manner  of 
life,  and  other  circumstances  relating 
to  the  patient.  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  suppose  that  a child  could  bear 
to  lose  as  much  blood  as  a grown 
person,  or  that  a delicate  lady  should 
be  bled  to  the  same  extent  as  a robust 
man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body 
blood  is  to  be  let,  a bandage  must  be 
applied  between  that  part  and  the 
heart.  As  it  is  often  necessary,  in 
order  to  raise  a vein,  to  make  the 
bandage  pretty  tight,  it  will  be  pro- 
per in  such  cases,  as  soon  as  the  blood 
begins  to  flow,  to  slacken  it  a little. 
The  bandage  ought  to  be  applied  at 
least  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half 
from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  in- 
tended to  be  made. 

Persons  not  skilled  in  anatomy 
ought  never  to  bleed  in  a vein  that, 
lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon,  if 
they  can  avoid  it.  The  former  may 
easily  be  known  from  its  pulsation  or 
beating,  and  the  latter  from  its  feeling 


hard  or  tight,  like  a whipcord,  under 
the  finger. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among 
those  who  had  the  character  of  being 
regular  practitioners,  to  bleed  their 
patients,  in  certain  diseases,  till  they 
fainted.  Surely  a more  ridiculous  rule 
could  not  be  proposed.  One  person 
will  faint  at  the  very  sight  of  a lancet, 
while  another  will  lose  almost  the 
whole  blood  of  his  body  before  he 
faints.  Swooning  depends  more  upon 
the  state  of  the  mind  than  of  the 
body  ; besides,  it  may  often  be  occa- 
sioned or  prevented  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  operation  is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with 
leeches.  This,  though  sometimes  ne- 
cessary, is  a very  troublesome  and 
uncertain  practice.  It  is  impossible 
to  know  what  quantity  of  blood  is 
taken  away  by  leeches;  besides,  the 
bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  stop, 
and  the  wounds  are  not  easily  healed. 
Would  those  who  practise  bleeding 
take  a little  more  pains,  and  accustom 
themselves  to  bleed  children,  they 
would  not  find  it  such  a difficult  ope- 
ration as  they  imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  re- 
gard to  bleeding  still  prevails  among 
the  country  people.  They  talk,  for 
instance,  of  head- veins,  heart-veins, 
breast-veins,  &c.  and  believe  that 
bleeding  in  these  will  certainly  cure 
all  diseases  of  the  parts  from  whence 
they  are  supposed  to  come,  without 
considering  that  all  the  blood-vessels 
arise  from  the  heart,  and  return  to  it 
again;  for  which  reason,  unless  in 
topical  inflammations,  it  signifies  very 
little  from  what  part  of  the  body 
blood  is  taken.  But  this,  though  a 
foolish  prejudice,  is  not  near  so  hurt- 
ful as  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  first 
bleeding  will  perform  wonders.  This 
belief  makes  them  often  postpone  the 
operation  when  necessary,  in  order  to 
reserve  it  for  some  more  important 
occasion ; and  when  they  think  them- 
selves in  extreme  danger,  they  fly  to 
it  for  relief,  whether  it  be  proper  or 
not.  Bleeding,  also,  at  certain  stated 
periods  or  seasons,  has  likewise  bad 
effects. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  bleed- 
ing in  the  feet  draws  the  humour* 
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downwards,  and  consequently  cures 
diseases  of  the  head  and  other  supe- 
rior partsj  but  we  have  already  ob- 
served, that  in  all  topical  affections, 
the  blood  ought  to  be  drawn  as  near 
the  part  as  possible.  When  it  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  bleed  in  the  foot 
or  hand,  as  the  veins  are  small,  and  the 
bleeding  is  apt  to  stop  too  soon,  the 
part  ought  to  be  immersed  in  warm 
water,  and  kept  there  till  a sufficient 
quantity  of  blood  be  let. 

We  shall  not  spend  time  in  de- 
scribing the  manner  of  performing 
this  operation } that  will  be  better 
learned  by  example  than  precept : 
twenty  pages  of  description  would 
not  convey  so  just  an  idea  of  the  ope- 
ration as  seeing  it  once  performed  by 
an  expert  hand.  Neither  is  it  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  from  whence  blood  may  be 
taken,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead,  tem- 
ples, neck,  &c.  These  will  readily 
occur  to  every  intelligent  person,  and 
the  foregoing  observations  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  determining  which  of  them 
is  most  proper  upon  any  particular 
occasion.  In  all  cases  where  the  in- 
tention is  merely  to  lessen  the  general 
mass  of  blood,  the  arm  is  the  most 
commodious  part  of  the  body  in  which 
the  operation  can  be  performed. 

OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND 
ABSCESSES. 

From  whatever  cause  an  inflamma- 
tion proceeds,  it  must  terminate  either 
by  dispersion,  suppuration,  or  gan- 
grene. Though  it  is  impossible  to 
foretel  with  certainty  in  which  of 
these  ways  any  particular  inflamma- 
tion will  terminate,  yet  a probable 
conjecture  may  be  formed  with  re- 
gard to  the  event,  from  a knowledge 
of  the  patient’s  age  and  constitution. 
Inflammations  happening  in  a slight 
degree  upon  colds,  and  without  any 
previous  disposition,  will  most  proba- 
bly be  dispersed}  those  which  fol- 
low close  upon  a fever,  or  happen  to 
persons  of  a gross  habit  of  body,  will 
generally  suppurate } and  those  which 
attkck  very  old  people,  or  persons  of 
a dropsical  habit,  will  have  a strong 
tendency  to  gangrene. 


If  the  inflammation  be  slight,  and 
the  constitution  sound,  the  dispersion 
ought  always  to  be  attempted.  This 
will  be  best  promoted  by  a slender 
diluting  diet,  plentiful  bleeding,  and 
repeated  purges.  The  part  itself  must 
be  fomented,  and  if  the  skin  be  very 
tense,  it  may  be  embrocated  with  a 
mixture  of  three-fourths  of  sweet  oil 
and  one-fourth  of  vinegar,  and  af- 
terwards covered  with  a piece  of  wax 
plaster. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  applica- 
tions, the  symptomatic  fever  increases, 
and  the  tumour  becomes  larger,  with 
violent  pain  and  pulsation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  suppuration. 
The  best  application  for  this  purpose 
is  a soft  poultice,  which  may  be  re- 
newed twice  a day.  If  the  suppura- 
tion proceeds  but  slowly,  a raw  onion, 
cut  small  or  bruised,  may  be  spread 
upon  the  poultice,  or  apply  the  ripen- 
ing cataplasm..  When  the  abscess  is 
ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may  be 
easily  known  from  the  thinness  of 
the  skin  in  the  most  prominent  part 
of  it,  fluctuation  of  matter  which  may 
be  felt  under  the  finger,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  an  abatement  of  the 
pain,  it  may  be  opened  either  with  a 
lancet  or  by  means  of  caustic. 

The  last  way  in  which  an  inflam- 
mation terminates  is  in  a gangrene 
or  mortification,  the  approach  of 
which  may  be  known  by  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms:  the  inflammation 
loses  its  redness,  and  becomes  duskish 
or  livid } the  tension  of  the  skin  goes 
off,  and  it  feels  flabby}  little  blad- 
ders, filled  with  ichor  of  different  co- 
lours, spread  all  over  it } the  tumour 
subsides,  and  from  a duskish  com- 
plexion becomes  black } a quick  low 
pulse,  with  clammy  sweats,  are  the 
immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

When  these  symptoms  first  appear, 
the  part  ought  to  be  fomented  with 
the  decoction  for  fomentation,  em- 
brocated with  camphorated  spirit,  and 
a poultice  of  oatmeal  and  beer  grounds 
applied.  Opium  and  wine  given  in- 
ternally have  been  found  serviceable 
in  gangrene  of  the  toes,  especially  of 
old  people.  Should  the  symptoms 
become  worse,  the  part  must  be  sca- 
rified, and  afterwards  dressed  with  the 
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ointment  of  yellow  resin  softened  with 
oil  of  turpentine.  All  the  dressings 
must  be  applied  warm.  With  regard 
to  internal  medicines,  the  patient  must 
be  supported  with  wine,  generous 
cordials,  and  the  Peruvian  bark  ex- 
hibited in  as  large  doses  as  the  sto- 
mach will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified 
part  should  separate,  the  wound  will 
become  a common  ulcer,  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment 
of  all  those  diseases  which  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  go  by  the  names 
of  biles,  imposthumes,  whitloes,  &c. 
They  are  all  abscesses  in  consequence 
of  a previous  inflammation,  which, 
if  possible,  ought  to  be  discussed ; but 
when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  suppu- 
ration should  be  promoted,  and  the 
matter  discharged  by  an  incision,  if 
necessary ; afterwards  the  sore  may 
be  dressed  with  the  ointment  of  yel- 
low resin,  or  with  some  other  di- 
gestive ointment. 

OF  SCIRRHOUS  TUMOURS. 

4 

Scirrhous  tumours  often  terminate  in 
cancer,  a disease  which  is  local  in  its 
origin;  and  though  it  may  not  be 
hereditary,  it  occurs  more  frequently 
in  some  families,  and  some  constitu- 
tions are  doubtless  more  liable  to  it 
than  others,  especially  on  the  appli- 
' cation  of  a blow  or  external  violence 
to  a part,  like  the  female  breast,  or 
the  testes,  of  a glandular  structure. 

A common  indolent  tumour  fre- 
quently continues  for  a long  time  sta- 
tionary, but  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
irritating  cause,  is  liable  to  assume  the 
cancerous  character;  it  therefore  be- 
comes a most  important  object  to  ac- 
complish the  dispersion  of  these  tu- 
‘ mours,  an  object  which,  happily, 
may  be  in  many  instances  attained. 

The  means  which  have  been  most 
efficient  in  the  dispersion  of  such  tu- 
mours are  the  application  of  leeches 
at  short  intervals,  the  period  being 
varied  according  to  circumstances; 
the  external  use  of  spirit  of  wine, 
camphor,  and  the  acetated  water  of 
litharge,  (commonly  called  Goulard’s 
extract  of  lead,)  in  different  propor- 
tions; by  the  ointment  of  quicksilver, 


of  different  degrees  of  strength,  with 
or  without  camphor;  and  poultices 
in  which  hemlock  is  the  principal 
ingredient;  besides  which,  we  have 
usually  found  it  requisite  to  put  the 
patient  on  an  alterative  course  of  medi- 
cine, continued  for  a longer  or  shorter 
time,  as  the  age  and  constitution  of 
the  patient  seemed  to  require.  By 
such  means  many  tumours  in  the 
breast  have  been  dispersed,  and  that 
dreadful  source  of  suffering,  a cancer, 
prevented. 

Those  tumours  which  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  cold  yield  most  readily 
to  the  bleeding  by  leeches.  Those 
which  are  more  indolent,  and  seem 
connected  with  a languid  state  of 
constitution,  give  way  to  hemlock  or 
mercury. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Mr. 
Home  also  observes,  that  there  is  a 
swelling  which  sometimes  takes  place 
up»on  the  margin  of  the  mammae, 
midway  between  the  nipple  and  the 
axilla,  which  appears  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  gland  of  the  breast,  and 
only  an  affection  of  a lymphatic  gland 
in  that  situation,  which  readily  be- 
comes enlarged,  and  often  yields  to 
an  application  of  folded  linen  wetted 
with  sedative  lotions,  such  as  may  be 
composed  of  equal  proportions  of  spirit 
of  wine  and  camphorated  spirit,  with 
one-eighth  part  of  the  acetated  water 
of  litharge. 

OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more 
mistaken  than  the  treatment  and  cure 
of  wounds.  Mankind  in  general  be- 
lieve that  certain  herbs,  ointments, 
and  plasters,  are  possessed  of  won- 
derful healing  powers,  and  imagine 
that  no  wound  can  be  cured  without 
the  application  of  them.  It  is  how- 
ever a fact,  that  no  external  applica- 
tion whatever  contributes  towards  the 
cure  of  a wound,  any  other  way  than 
by  keeping  the  parts  soft,  clean,  and 
defending  them  from  the  external  air, 
which  may  be  as  effectually  done  by 
dry  lint  as  by  the  most  pompous  ap- 
plications, while  it  is  exempt  from 
many  of  the  bad  consequences  attend- 
ing them. 
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The  same  observation  holds  with 
respect  to  internal  applications.  These 
only  promote  the  cure  of  wounds  as 
far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or 
to  remove  any  cause  that  might  ob- 
struct or  impede  the  operations  of  na- 
ture. It  is  nature  alone  that  cures 
wounds.  All  that  art  can  do  is  to  re- 
move obstacles,  and  to  put  the  parts  in 
such  a condition  as  is  most  favourable 
to  nature’s  efforts. 

With  this  simple  view  we  shall 
consider  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
and  endeavour  to  point  out  such  steps 
as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 
cure. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  when  a 
person  has  received  a wound,  is  to 
examine  whether  any  foreign  body  be 
lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  stone,  iron, 
lead,  glass,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the 
like.  These,  if  possible,  ought  to  be 
extracted,  and  the  wound  cleaned,  be- 
fore any  dressings  are  applied.  When 
that  cannot  be  effected  with  safety,  on 
account  of  the  patient’s  weakness  or 
from  loss  of  blood,  they  must  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  wound,  and 
afterwards  extracted  when  he  is  more 
able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any 
of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  as  the 
breast,  the  bowels,  &c.  or  where  any 
considerable  blood-vessel  is  cut,  a 
skilful  surgeon  ought  immediately  to 
be  called,  otherwise  the  patient  may 
lose  his  life.  But  sometimes  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  is  so  great,  that  if  it 
be  not  stopt,  the  patient  may  die,  even 
before  a surgeon,  though  at  no  great 
distance,  can  arrive.  In  this  case, 
something  must  be  done  by  those  who 
are  present.  If  the  wound  be  in  any 
of  the  limbs,  the  bleeding  may  in  ge- 
neral be  stopped  by  applying  a tight 
ligature  or  bandage  round  the  mem- 
ber a little  above  the  wound.  The 
best  method  of  doing  this,  is  to  put  a 
strong  broad  garter  round  the  part, but 
so  slack  as  easily  to  admit  a small 
piece  of  stick  to  be  put  under  it,  which 
must  be  twisted  in  the  same  manner 
as  a countryman  does  a cart-rope  to 
secure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding 
stops.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  he 
must  take  care  to  twist  it  no  longer,  as 
straining  it  too  much  might  occasion 


an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  en- 
danger a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot 
be  applied,  various  other  methods 
may  be  tried  to  stop  the  bleeding,  as 
the  application  of  styptics  or  astrin- 
gents. Dry  lint,  or  flour,  or  cloths 
dipped  in  a solution  of  blue  vitriol  in 
water,  the  styptic  water,  or  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  Benjamin  of  the 
dispensatories,  may  be  applied  to  the 
wound.  When  these  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, strong  spirits  of  wine  may  be 
used.  Some  recommend  the  agaric 
of  the  oak,  as  preferable  to  any  of 
the  other  styptics ; and  indeed  it  de- 
serves considerable  encomiums.  It  is 
easily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be 
kept  in  every  family,  in  case  of  acci- 
dents. A piece  of  it  must  be  laid 
upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a 
good  deal  of  lint,  above  which  a band- 
age may  be  applied,  so  tight  as  to 
keep  it  firmly  on. 

Though  spirits,  tinctures,  and  hot 
balsams  may  be  used,  in  order  to  stop 
the  bleeding  when  it  is  excessive,  they 
are  improper  at  other  times.  They 
do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure, 
and  often  change  a simple  wound  into 
an  ulcer.  People  imagine,  because 
hot  balsams  congeal  the  blood,  and 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  solder  up  the 
wound,  that  they  therefore  heal  it ; 
but  this  is  only  a deception.  They 
may  indeed  stop  the  flowing  blood, 
by  searing  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  ; 
but  by  rendering  the  parts  callous,  they 
obstruct  the  cure. 

In  slight  wounds,  which  do  not 
penetrate  much  deeper  than  the  skin, 
the  best  application  is  a bit  of  the 
common  black  sticking-plaster.  This 
keeps  the  sides  of  the  wounds  toge- 
ther, and  prevents  the  air  from  hurt- 
ing it,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
When  a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is 
not  safe  to  keep  its  lips  quite  close; 
this  keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt 
to  make  the  wound  fester.  In  this 
case,  the  best  way  is  to  fill  the  wound 
with  soft  lint,  commonly  called  caddis. 
It,  however,  must  not  be  stuffed  in 
too  hard,  otherwise  it  will  do  hurt. 
The  lint  may  be  covered  with  a cloth 
dipped  in  oil,  or  spread  with  the 
common  wax  plaster,  and  the  whole 
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must  be  kept  on  by  a proper  ban- 
dage. 

We  shall  not  spend  time  in  de- 
scribing the  different  bandages  that 
may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body:  common  sense 
will  generally  suggest  the  most  com- 
modious method  of  applying  a ban- 
dage; besides,  descriptions  of  this 
kind  are  not  easily  understood  or  re- 
membered. 

The  first  dressing  ought  to  con- 
tinue on  for  at  least  two  days ; after 
which  it  may  be  removed,  and  fresh 
lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part 
of  the  first  dressing  sticks  so  close  as 
not  to  be  removed  with  ease  or 
safety  to  the  patient,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed to  continue,  and  fresh  lint 
dipped  in  sweet  oil  laid  over  it. — 
This  will  soften  it,  so  as  to  make  it 
come  off  easily  at  the  next  dressing. 
Afterwards  the  wound  may  be  dressed 
twice  a day  in  the  same  manner  till  it 
be  quite  healed.  Those  who  are 
fond  of  salves  or  ointments,  may,  after 
the  wound  is  become  very  super- 
ficial, dress  it  with  the  ointment  of 
yellow  resin  ; and  if  fungous,  or  what 
is  called  proud  flesh  should  rise  in  the 
wound,  it  may  be  checked  by  mix- 
ing with  the  ointment  a little  burnt 
alum  or  red  precipitate  of  quick- 
silver. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  in- 
flamed, the  most  proper  application  is 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  softened 
with  a little  sweet  oil  or  fresh  but- 
ter. This  must  be  applied  instead  of 
a plaster,  and  should  be  changed  twice 
a day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is 
reason  to  fear  an  inflammation,  the 
patient  should  be  kept  on  a very  low 
diet.  He  must  abstain  from  flesh, 
strong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that 
is  of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be  of 
a full  habit,  and  has  lost  but  little 
blood  from  the  wound,  he  must  be 
bled ; and  if  the  symptoms  be  urgent, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated.  But 
when  the  patient  has  been  greatly 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood  from 
the  wound,  it  will  be  dangerous  to 
bleed  him,  even  though  a fever  should 
ensue.  Nature  should  never  be  too 
far  exhausted.  It  is  always  more  safe 
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to  allow  her  to  struggle  with  the  dis- 
ease in  her  own  way,  than  to  sink  the 
patient’s  strength  by  excessive  eva- 
cuations. 

Wounded  persons  ought  to  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet  and  easy.  Every  thing 
that  ruffles  the  mind  or  moves  the 
passions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exces- 
sive joy,  &c.  are  very  hurtful.  They 
ought  above  all  things  to  abstain  from 
venery.  The  body  should  be  kept 
gently  open,  either  by  laxative  clys- 
ters or  by  a cool  vegetable  diet,  as 
roasted  apples,  stewed  prunes,  boiled 
spinach,  and  such  like, 

OF  BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

Immediately  immerse  or  drench  the 
part  with  cold  water,  beer,  or  vine- 
gar, and  continue  the  application  with 
fresh  cold  liquor,  until  the  part  no 
longer  suffers  pain  on  omitting  it. 
A linen  bag  filled  with  fragments  of 
ice  applied  to  parts  inflamed  by 
burns  or  scalds,  and  frequently  re- 
newed, is  often  efficacious.  The  sti- 
mulating plan  of  treatment  is,  how- 
ever, pursued  in  these  cases  by  many 
persons,  who  hold  the  part  to  the 
fire  for  a competent  time,  or  rub  it 
with  salt,  or  with  onions;  or  lay 
compresses  upon  it  dipped  in  spirit 
of  wine,  brandy,  or  oil  of  turpentine. 
A lady  in  the  act  of  making  an  ap- 
plication of  this  sort  in  the  night, 
set  fire  to  her  linen,  and  was  destroyed. 
When  the  burn  has  penetrated  so 
deep  as  to  blister  or  break  the  skin, 
it  must  be  dressed  with  the  emollient 
and  gently  drying  ointment,  com- 
monly called  cerate  of  calamine. — 
This  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  fresh  olive  oil,  and  spread 
upon  a soft  rag,  and  applied  to  the 
part  affected.  When  this  ointment 
cannot  be  had,  an  egg  may  be  beat 
up  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  sweetest  salad  oil.  This  will 
serve  very  well  till  a proper  ointment 
can  be  prepared.  When  the  burning 
is  very  deep,  after  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  it  should  be  dressed  with 
equal  parts  of  the  ointment  of  yellow 
resin  and  cerate  of  calamine. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has 
occasioned  a high  degree  of  inflam- 
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mation,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  a 
gangrene  or  mortification,  the  same 
means  must  be  used  to  prevent  it  as 
are  recommended  in  other  violent  in- 
flammations. The  patient,  in  this 
case,  must  live  low,  and  drink  freely 
of  weak  diluting  liquors.  He  must 
likewise  be  bled,  and  have  his  body 
kept  open  by  cooling  purges.  Pain 
may  be  assuaged  by  the  exhibition 
of  opiates.  But  if  the  burnt  parts 
should  become  livid  or  black,  with 
other  symptoms  of  mortification,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bathe  them  fre- 
quently with  warm  camphorated  spi- 
rits of  wine,  tincture  of  myrrh,  or 
other  antiseptics,  mixed  with  a de- 
coction of  the  Peruvian  bark.  In 
this  case  the  bark  must  likewise  be 
taken  internally,  and  the  patient’s 
diet  must  be  more  generous,  with 
wine,  &c. 

As  example  teaches  better  than 
precept,  I shall  relate  the  treatment 
of  the  most  dreadful  case  of  this  kind 
that  has  occurred  in  my  practice: — 
A middle-aged  man,  of  a good  con- 
stitution, fell  into  a large  vessel  full 
of  boiling  water,  and  miserably  scald- 
ed about  one  half  of  his  body.  As 
his  clothes  were  on,  the  burn- 
ing in  some  parts  was  very  deep 
before  they  could  be  got  off. — . 
For  the  first  two  days  the  scalded 
parts  had  been  frequently  anointed 
with  a mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil, 
'which  is  a very  proper  application 
for  recent  burnings.  On  the  third 
day,  when  I first  saw  him,  his  fever 
was  high  and  his  body  costive,  for 
which  he  was  bled,  and  had  an 
emollient  clyster  administered.  Poul- 
tices of  bread  and  milk,  softened  with 
fresh  butter,  were  likewise  applied  to 
the  affected  parts,  to  abate  the  heat 
and  inflammation.  His  fever  still 
continuing  high,  he  was  bled  a se- 
cond time,  was  kept  strictly  on  the 
cooling  regimen,  took  a saline  mix- 
ture with  small  doses  of  nitre,  and 
had  an  emollient  clyster  administered 
once  a day.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion began  to  abate,  the  parts  were 
dressed  with  a digestive,  composed  of 
soap  cerate  and  the  ointment  of  yel- 
low resin.  Where  any  black  spots 
appeared,  they  were  slightly  scarified, 


and  touched  with  the  tincture  of 
myrrh ; and  to  prevent  their  spread- 
ing, the  Peruvian  bark  was  adminis- 
tered. By  this  course,  the  man  was 
so  well  in  three  weeks  as  to  be  able 
to  attend  his  business. 
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OF  BRUISES. 

Bruises  are  generally  productive  of 
worse  consequences  than  wounds. — 
The  danger  from  them  does  not  ap- 
pear immediately,  by  which  means 
it  often  happens  that  they  are  ne- 
glected. It  is  needless  to  give  any 
definition  of  a disease  so  universally 
known ; we  shall  therefore  proceed 
to  point  out  the  method  of  treat- 
ing it. 

In  slight  bruises  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  bathe  the  part  with  the  com- 
pound soap  liniment,  or  with  warm 
vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or 
rum  may  occasionally  be  added,  and 
to  keep  cloths  wet  with  this  mix- 
ture constantly  applied  to  it.  This 
is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with 
brandy,  spirits  of  wine,  or  other  ar- 
dent spirits,  which  are  commonly  used 
in  such  cases. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
peasants  apply  to  a recent  bruise  a 
cataplasm  of  fresh  cow-dung.  I 
have  often  seen  this  cataplasm  applied 
to  violent  contusions  occasioned  by 
blows,  falls,  bruises,  and  such  like, 
and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good 
effect. 

When  a bruise  is  very  violent,  the 
patient  ought  immediately  to  be  bled, 
and  put  upon  a proper  regimen. — 
His  food  should  be  light  and  cool, 
and  his  drink  weak,  and  of  an  open- 
ing nature;  as  whey  sweetened  with 
honey,  decoctions  of  tamarinds,  bar- 
ley, cream- tartar  whey,  and  such  like. 
The  bruised  part  must  be  bathed 
with  vinegar  and  water,  as  directed 
above,  and  a poultice  made  by  boil- 
ing crumb  of  bread,  elder  flowers, 
and  chamomile  flowers,  in  equal 
quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  ap- 
plied to  it.  This  poultice  is  peculiarly 
proper  when  a wound  is  joined  to  the 
bruise.  It  may  be  ^renewed  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

As  the  structure  of  the  vessels  is 
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totally  destroyed  by  a violent  bruise, 
1 1 there  often  ensues  a great  loss  of  sub- 
H stance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous 
>!  sore  very  difficult  to  cure.  If  the 
bone  be  affected,  the  sore  will  not 
heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place  ; 
that  is,  before  the  diseased  part  of 
the  bone  separates,  and  comes  out 
through  the  wound.  This  is  often 
j a very  slow  operation,  and  may  even 
require  several  years  to  be  completed. 
Hence  it  happens  that  these  sores  are 
frequently  mistaken  for  the  king’s 
evil,  and  treated  as  such,  though  in 
fact  they  proceed  solely  from  the  in- 
jury which  the  solid  parts  received 
Jrom  the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  situation  are  pes- 
tered with  different  advices.  Every 
one  who  sees  them  proposes  a new 
remedy,  till  the  sore  is  so  much  irri- 
tated with  various  and  opposite  appli- 
cations, that  it  is  often  at  length 
rendered  absolutely  incurable.  The 
best  method  of  managing  such  sores 
is,  to  take  care  that  the  patient’s  con- 
stitution does  not  sutler  by  confine- 
ment or  improper  medicine,  and  to 
apply  nothing  to  them  besides  simple 
ointment  spread  upon  soft  lint,  over 
which  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
with  boiled  chamomile  flowers,  or 
the  like,  may  be  put  to  nourish  the 
part,  and  keep  it  soft  and  warm. — - 
Nature,  thus  assisted,  will  generally 
in  time  operate  a cure,  by  throwing 
off  the  diseased  parts  of  the  bone,  after 
which  the  sore  soon  heals. 

OF  ULCERS. 

Ulcers  may  be  the  consequence  of 
wounds,  bruises,  or  imposthumes,  im- 
properly treated;  they  may  likewise 
proceed  from  an  ill  state  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  what  may  be  called  a bad 
habit  of  body. 

In  the  latter  case,  they  ought  not 
to  be  hastily  dried  up,  otherwise  it 
may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  Ul- 
cers happen  most  commonly  in  the 
decline  of  life ; and  persons  who  ne- 
glect exercise,  and  live  grossly,  are 
most  liable  to  them.  They  might 
often  be  prevented  by  retrenching 
some  part  of  the  solid  food,  or  by 


opening  artificial  drains,  as  issues, 
setons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  distinguished  from 
a wound  by  its  discharging  a thin 
watery  humour,  which  is  often  so 
acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the 
skin ; by  the  hardness  and  perpendi- 
cular situation  of  its  sides  or  edges,  by 
the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  considerable  skill  to  be 
able  to  judge  whether  or  not  an 
ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In  ge- 
neral, all  ulcers  which  proceed  from 
a bad  habit  of  body  should  be  suf- 
fered to  continue  open,  at  least  till 
the  constitution  has  been  so  far  chang- 
ed by  proper  regimen,  or  the  use  of 
medicine,  that  they  seem  disposed  to 
heal  of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers 
which  are  the  effect  of  malignant 
fevers,  or  other  acute  diseases,  may 
generally  be  healed  with  safety  after 
the  health  has  been  restored  for  some 
time.  The  cure  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  attempted  too  soon,  nor  at  any 
time  without  the  use  of  purging  me- 
dicines, and  a proper  regimen.  When 
wounds  or  bruises  have,  by  wrong 
treatment,  degenerated  into  ulcers,  if 
the  constitution  be  good,  they  may 
be  healed  with  safety.  When  ulcers 
either  accompany  chronical  diseases, 
or  come  in  their  stead,  they  must  be 
cautiously  healed.  If  an  ulcer  con- 
duces to  the  patient’s  health,  from 
whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  it  ought 
not  to  be  healed ; but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  wastes  the  strength,  and 
consumes  the  patient  by  a slow  fever, 
it  should  be  healed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  a 
strict  attention  to  these  particulars  to 
all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  la- 
bour under  this  disorder,  particularly 
persons  in  the  decline  of  life ; as  we 
have  frequently  known  persons  throw 
away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it, 
while  they  were  extolling  and  gene- 
rously rewarding  those  whom  they 
ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their 
executioners. 

The  most  proper  regimen  for  pro- 
moting the  cure  of  ulcers  is  to  avoid 
all  spices,  salted  and  high-seasoned 
food,  all  strong  liquorg,  and  to  lessen 
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the  usual  quantity  of  flesh  meat.— 
The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently 
open  by  a diet  consisting  chiefly  of 
cooling  laxative  vegetables,  and  by 
drinking  butter-milk,  whey  sweetened 
with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  patient 
ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  should 
take  as  much  exercise  as  he  can  easily 
bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  sides  of  an 
ulcer  seem  hard  and  callous,  they 
may  be  sprinkled  twice  a day  with  a 
little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and 
afterwards  dressed  with  the  ointment 
of  yellow  resin.  Sometimes  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer  scarified  with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been 
known  to  have  very  happy  effects  in 
the  cure  of  obstinate  ulcers.  It  may 
be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  directed 
for  the  stone  and  gravel.  It  may 
also  be  employed  externally  as  a 
lotion ; and  if  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  ulcer  arises  from  a syphi- 
litic cause,  add  one  drachm  of  calomel 
to  half  a pint  of  lime-water,  with 
which  wash  the  sore  twice  a day. 

Dr.  Whytt  strongly  recommends 
the  use  of  the  solution  of  muriated 
quicksilver  in  brandy,  for  the  cure 
of  obstinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers. — 
I have  frequently  found  this  medi- 
cine, when  given  according  to  the 
Doctor’s  directions,  prove  very  suc- 
cessful. The  dose  is  a table-spoonful 
night  and  morning ; at  the  same  time 
washing  the  sore  twice  or  thrice  a 
day  with  it.  He  informed  me,  “ That 
he  observed  washing  the  sore  thrice 
a day  with  a solution  of  triple  strength 
was  very  beneficial.”  In  ulcers  of 
the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often 
received  from  tight  rollers,  or  wear- 
ing a laced  stocking ; this  prevents  the 
flux  of  humours  to  the  sores,  and  dis- 
poses them  to  heal. 

A fistulpus  ulcer  can  seldom  be 
cured  without  an  operation.  It  must 
either  be  laid  open  so  as  to  have  its 
callous  parts  destroyed  by  some  cor- 
rosive application,  or  they  must  be 
entirely  cutaway  by  the  knife ; but 
as  this  operation  requires  the  hand  of 
an  expert  surgeon,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  describe  it.  Ulcers  about  the 
anus  are  most  apt  to  become  fistu- 


lous, and  are  very  difficult  to  cure., 
Some  indeed,  it  is  said,  have  found 
Ward’s  fistula  paste  very  successful 
in  this  complaint.  But  as  these  ul- 
cers generally  proceed  from  an  ill 
habit  of  body,  they  will  seldom  yield 
to  any  thing  except  a long  course  of 
regimen,  assisted  by  medicines  which 
are  calculated  to  correct  that  parti- 
cular habit,  and  to  induce  an  almost 
total  change  in  the  constitution. 
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OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 


This  disease  is  first  observable  in  the 
white  of  the  eye,  which  appears  yel- 
low. Afterwards  the  whole  skin  puts 
on  a yellow  appearance.  The  urine, 
too,  is  of  a saffron  hue,  and  dyes  a « 
white  cloth  of  the  same  colour.  There 
is  likewise  a species  of  this  disease 
called  the  “ black  jaundice.”  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  jaundice  is 
an  obstruction  of  the  bile.  The  re- 
mote or  occasional  causes  are,  the  bites 
of  poisonous  animals,  as  the  viper, 
mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or  hysteric 
colic ; violent  passions,  as  anger,  &c- 
Strong  purges  or  vomits  will  also  oc- 
casion the  jaundice.  Sometimes  it 
proceeds  from  obstinate  agues,  or  from 
that  disease  being  prematurely  stop- 
ped by  astringent  medicines. 

In  infants  it  is  often  occasioned 
by  the  meconium  not  being  sufficient- 
ly purged  off.  Pregnant  women  are 
very  subject  to  it.  It  is  is  likewsie  a 
symptom  in  several  kinds  of  fever. — 
Catching  cold,  or  the  stoppage  of  cus- 
tomary evacuations,  as  the  menses,  the 
bleeding  piles,  issues,  &c.  will  occa- 
sion the  jaundide. 

The  patient  at  first  complains  of 
excessive  weariness,  and  has  a great 
aversion  to  every  kind  of  motion. — 
His  skin  is  dry,  and  he  generally  feels 
a kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain 
over  the  whole  body.  The  stools  are 
of  a whitish  or  clay-colour,  and  the 
urine,  as  was  observed  above,  is  yel- 
low. The  breathing  is  difficult,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  an  unusual 
load  or  oppression  on  his  breast. — 
There  is  heat  in  his  nostrils,  a bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food, 
sickness  of  the  stomach,  vomiting,  fla- 
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tulency,  aud  other  symptoms  of  in- 
digestion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the 
disease  not  complicated  with  any 
other  malady,  it  is  seldom  dangerous ; 
but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues 
long,  returns  frequently,  or  is  com- 
plicated with  the  dropsy  or  hypochon- 
driac symptoms,  it  generally  proves 
fatal.  The  black  jaundice  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  yellow. 

The  diet  should  be  cool,  light,  and 
diluting,  consisting  chiefly  of  ripe 
fruits  and  mild  vegetables;  as  apples 
boiled  or  roasted,  stewed  prunes,  boil- 
ed spinach,  &c.  Veal  or.  chicken 
broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewise 
very  proper.  Many  have  been  cured 
by  living  almost  wholly  for  some  days 
on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  should  be 
butter-milk,  whey  sweetened  with  ho- 
ney, or  decoctions  of  cool  opening- 
vegetables ; or  marsh-mallow  roots, 
with  liquorice,  &c. 

The  patient  should  use  as  much  ex- 
ercise as  he  can  bear  either  on  horse- 
back or  in  a carriage ; walking,  run- 
ning, or  even  jumping,  are  likewise 
proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them 
without  pain,  and  there  be  no  symp- 
toms of  inflammation.  Patients  have 
often  been  cured  of  this  disease  by  a 
long  journey,  after  medicines  had 
proved  ineffectual. 

Amusements  are  likewise  of  great 
use  in  the  jaundice.  The  disease  is 
often  occasioned  by  a sedentary  life, 
joined  to  a dull  melancholy  disposi- 
tion. Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to 
promote  the  circulation  and  to  cheer 
the  spirits  must  have  a good  effect, 
as  dancing,  laughing,  singing,  &c. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a full 
sanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain 
in  the  right  side,  about  the  region  of 
the  liver,  bleeding  will  be  necessary. 
After  this  a vomit  must  be  adminis- 
tered, and  if  the  disease  proves  ob- 
stinate, it  may  be  repeated  once  or 
twice.  No  medicines  are  more  bene- 
ficial in  the  jaundice  than  vomits,  es- 
pecially where  it  is  not  attended  with 
inflammation.  Half  a drachm  of  ipe- 
cacuanha in  powder  will  be  a suffi- 
cient dose  for  an  adult;  it  may  be 
wrought  off  with  weak  chamomile- 
tea  or  lukewarm  water.  The  bodv 


must  likewise  be  kept  open  by  taking 
a sufficient  quantity  of  Castile  soap. 
Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  re- 
gion of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and 
rubbing  them  with  a warm  hand  or  a 
flesh-brush,  are  likewise  beneficial ; 
but  it  is  still  more  so  for  the  patient 
to  sit  in  a bath  of  warm  water  up 
to  the  breast.  He  ought  to  do  this 
frequently,  and  should  continue  in 
it  as  long  as  his  strength  will  per- 
mit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommend- 
ed for  the  cure  of  the  jaundice;  as 
lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  these  do 
more  harm  than  good,  as  people  trust 
to  them  and  neglect  more  valuable 
medicines;  besides  they  are  seldom 
taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
duce any  effects.  People  always  ex- 
pect that  such  things  should  act  as 
charms,  and  consequently  seldom  per- 
sist in  the  use  them.  Vomits,  purges, 
fomentations,  and  exercise,  will  seldom 
fail  to  cure  the  jaundice  when  it  is  a 
simple  disease ; and  when  complicated 
with  the  dropsy,  a scirrhous  liver,  or 
other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  cured  by  any  means. 

Numberless  British  herbs  are  ex- 
tolled for  the  cure  of  this  disease.— 
The  author  of  the  “ Medicina  Bri- 
tannica”  mentions  near  a hundred, 
all  famous  for  curing  the  jaundice. — 
The  fact  is,  the  disease  often  goes  off 
of  its  own  accord ; in  which  case  the 
last  medicine  is  always  said  to  have 
performed  the  cure.  We  have  some- 
times, however,  seen  considerable  be- 
nefit derived,  in  a very  obstinate  jaun- 
dice, from  a decoction  of  hemp-seed. 
Four  ounces  of  the  seed  may  be  boiled 
in  two  English  quarts  of  ale,  and 
sweetened  with  coarse  sugar.  The 
dose  is  half  an  English  pint  every 
morning.  It  may  be  continued  for 
eight  or  nine  days. 

We  have  likewise  known  Harrow- 
gate  sulphur- water  cure  a jaundice  of 
very  long  standing.  It  should  be 
used  for  some  weeks,  and  the  patient 
must  both  drink  and  bathe. 

The  soluble  tartar  (i.  e.  tartarized 
kali)  is  a very  proper  medicine  in  the 
jaundice.  A drachm  of  it  may  be 
taken  every  night  and  morning  in  a 
cup  of  tea  or  water-gruel.  If  it  does 
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not  open  the  body,  the  dose  may  be 
increased. 

Persons  subject  to  jaundice  ought 
to  take  as  much  exercise  as  possible, 
and  to  avoid  all  heating  and  astringent 
aliments. 


OF  THE  DROPSY. 


The  dropsy  is  a preternatural  swell- 
ing of  the  whole  body,  or  some  part 
of  it,  occasioned  by  a collection  of 
watery  humour.  It  is  distinguished 
by  different  names,  according  to  the 
part  affected,  as  the  anasarca,  or  a 
collection  of  water  under  the  skin ; the 
ascites,  or  a collection  of  water  in  the 
belly ; the  hydrops  pectoris,  or  dropsy 
of  the  breast  5 the  hydrocephalus,  or 
dropsy  of  the  brain,  &c. 

The  dropsy  is  often  owing  to  an 
hereditary  disposition.  It  may  like- 
wise proceed  from  drinking  ardent  spi- 
rits or  other  strong  liquors.  It  is  true, 
almost  to  a proverb,  that  great  drink- 
ers die  of  a dropsy.  The  want  of  ex- 
ercise is  also  a very  common  cause  of 
dropsy ; hence  it  is  jusly  reckoned 
among  the  diseases  of  the  sedentary. 
It  often  proceeds  from  excessive  eva- 
cuations, as  frequent  and  copious 
bleedings,  strong  purges  often  repeat- 
ed, frequent  salivations,  &c.  The  sud- 
den stoppage  of  customary  or  necessary 
evacuations,  as  the  menses,  the  hae- 
morrhoids, fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c. 
may  likewise  cause  the  dropsy. 

We  have  known  the  dropsy  occa- 
sioned by  drinking  large  quantities  of 
cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when  the 
body  was  heated  by  violent  exercise. 
A low,  damp,  or  marshy  situation, 
is  likewise  a frequent  cause  of  it. — 
Hence  it  is  a common  disease  in  moist, 
flat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  also  be 
brought  on  by  a long  use  of  poor 
watery  diet,  or  of  viscious  aliment  that 
is  hard  of  digestion.  It  is  often  the 
effect  of  other  diseases,  as  the  jaun- 
dice, a scirrhus  of  the  liver,  a violent 
ague  of  long  continuance,  a diarrhoea, 
a dysentery,  an  empyema,  or  a con- 
sumption of  the  lungs.  In  short,  what- 
ever obstructs  the  perspiration,  or  pre- 
vents the  blood  from  being  duly  pre- 
pared, may  occasion  a dropsy. 


The  anasarca  generally  begins  with 
a swelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  to- 
wards night,  which  for  some  time  dis- 
appears in  the  morning.  In  the  even- 
ing, the  parts,  if  pressed  with  the 
finger,  will  pit.  The  swelling  gradu- 
ally ascends,  and  occupies  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head. 
Afterwards  the  breathing  becomes  dif- 
ficult, the  urine  is  in  small  quantity, 
the  thirst  great,  the  body  is  bound, 
and  the  perspiration  is  greatly  ob- 
structed. To  these  succeed  torpor, 
heaviness,  a slow  wasting  fever,  and  a 
troublesome  cough.  This  last  is  ge- 
nerally a fatal  symptom,  as  it  shews 
that  the  lungs  are  affected. 

In  an  ascites,  besides  the  above 
symptoms,  there  is  a swelling  of  the 
belly,  and  often  a fluctuation,  which 
may  be  perceived  by  striking  the 
belly  on  one  side,  and  laying  the  palm 
of  the  hand  on  the  opposite.  This 
may  be  distinguished  from  a tympany 
by  the  weight  of  the  swelling,  as  well 
as  by  the  fluctuation.  When  the  ana- 
sarca and  ascites  are  combined,  the 
case  is  very  dangerous.  Even  a simple 
ascites  seldom  admits  of  a radical 
cure.  Almost  all  that  can  be  done 
is,  to  let  the  water  off  by  tapping, 
which  seldom  affords  more  than  a 
temporary  relief. 

When  the  disease  comes  suddenly 
on,  and  the  patient  is  young  and 
strong,  there  is  reason  however  to 
hope  for  a cure,  especially  if  medicine 
be  given  early.  But  if  the  patient  be 
old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  sedentary 
life,  or  if  there  be  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the 
viscera  are  unsound,  there  is  great  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  consequences  will 
prove  fatal. 

The  patient  must  abstain  as  much 
as  possible  from  all  drink,  especially 
weak  and  watery  liquors,  and  must 
quench  his  thirst  with  mustard-whey 
or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges, 
sorrel,  or  such  like.  His  aliment 
ought  to  be  dry,  of  a stimulating  and 
diuretic  quality,  as  toasted  bread,  the 
flesh  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals 
roasted ; pungent  and  aromatic  vege- 
tables, as  garlic,  mustard,  onions, 
cresses,  horse-radish,  rocambole,  &c. 
He  may  also  eat  sea-biscuit  dipped  in 
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wine  or  a little  brandy ; this  is  not  only 
nourishing,  but  tends  to  quench  the 
thirst.  Some  have  been  actually  cured 
of  a dropsy  by  a total  abstinence  from 
all  liquids,  and  living  entirely  upon 
such  things  as  are  recommended  above. 

If  the  patient  must  have  drink,  the 
Spa-water,  or  Rhenish  wine,  with 
diuretic  medicines  infused  in  it,  are 
the  best. 

Exercise  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  a dropsy.  If  the  patient  be 
able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he 
ought  to  continue  these  exercises  as 
long  as  he  can.  If  he  is  not  able  to 
walk  or  labour,  he  must  ride  on  horse- 
back, or  in  a carriage,  and  the  more 
violent  the  motion  so  much  the  better, 
provided  he  can  bear  it.  His  bed 
ought  to  be  hard,  and  the  air  of  his 
apartments  warm  and  dry.  If  he  lives 
in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be 
removed  into  a dry  one,  and  if  possible 
into  a warmer  climate.  In  a word, 
every  method  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote the  perspiration  and  to  brace 
the  solids.  For  this  purpose  it  will 
likewise  be  proper  to  rub  the  patient’s 
body,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  with 
a hard  cloth,  or  the  flesh-brush  ; and 
he  ought  constantly  to  wear  flannel 
next  to  his  skin. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  his  con- 
stitution good,  and  the  disease  has 
come  on  suddenly,  it  may  generally 
be  removed  by  strong  vomits,  brisk 
purges,  and  such  medicines  as  pro- 
mote a discharge  by  sweat  and  urine. 
For  an  adult,  half  a drachm  of  ipe- 
cacuanha in  powder,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  oxymel  of  squills,  will  be  a 
proper  vomit.  This  may  be  repeated 
as  often  as  is  found  necessary,  three 
or  four  days  intervening  between  the 
doses.  The  patient  must  not  drink 
much  after  taking  the  vomit,  other- 
wise he  destroys  its  effect.  A cup  or 
two  of  chamomile-tea  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  work  it  off. 

Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the 
intermediate  days,  the  patient  may 
take  the  following  purge : — 

Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  half  a> 
drachm ; 

Of  cream  of  tartar,  two  drachms; 

Of  calomel,  six  grains. 


These  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with 
a little  syrup  of  pale  roses,  and  taken 
early  in  the  morning. 

The  less  the  patient  drinks  after  it 
the  better.  If  he  be  much  griped, 
he  may  now  and  then  take  a cup  of 
chicken-broth. 

The  patient  may  likewise  take  every 
night  at  bed-time  the  following  bolus: 

Take  of  camphor,  four  or  five  grains; 

Of  opium,  one  grain  ; 

Of  syrup  of  orange-peel,  a suffi- 
ciency to  make  them  into  a 
bolus. 

m 

This  will  generally  promote  a gen- 
tle sweat,  which  should  be  encouraged 
by  drinking  now  and  then  a small 
cup  of  wine- whey,  with  a tea-spoonful 
of  the  spirits  of  hartshorn  in  it.  A 
tea-cupful  of  the  following  diuretic 
infusion  may  likewise  be  taken  every 
four  or  five  hours  throughout  the 
day:  — 

Take  of  juniper-berries,  half  an  ounce; 

Of  mustard-seed,  half  an  ounce ; 

Of  horse-radish,  half  an  ounce ; 

Of  ashes  of  broom,  half  a pound. 
Infuse  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenish 
wine  or  strong  ale  for  a few  days,  and 
afterwards  strain  off  the  liquor. 

Such  as  cannot  take  this  infusion, 
may  use  the  decoction  of  seneka-root, 
which  is  both  diuretic  and  sudorific.' 
An  obstinate  anasarca  has  been  cured 
by  an  infusion  of  the  ashes  of  broom 
in  wine. 

The  above  course  will  often  cure  an 
incidental  dropsy  if  the  constitution 
be  good ; but  when  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds from  n bad  habit,  or  an  unsound 
state  of  the  viscera,  strong  purges  and 
vomits  are  not  to  be  ventured  upon. 
In  this  case,  the  safer  course  is  to  pal- 
liate the  symptoms  by  the  use  of  such 
medicines  as  promote  the  secretions, 
and  to  support  the  patient’s  strength 
by  warm  and  nourishing  cordials. 

The  secretion  of  urine  may  be 
greatly  promoted  by  nitre.  Brookes 
says,  he  knew  a young  woman  who 
was  cured  of  a dropsy  by  taking  a 
drachm  of  nitre  every  morning  in  a 
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draught  of  ale,  after  she  had  been 
given  over  as  incurable.  The  pow- 
der of  squills  is  likewise  a good 
diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  it, 
with  a scruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given 
twice  a-day  in  a glass  of  strong  cin- 
namon-water. Ball  says,  a large 
spoonful  of  unbruised  mustard-seed, 
taken  every  night  and  morning,  and 
drinking  half  an  English  pint  of  the 
decoction  of  the  tops  of  green  broom 
after  it,  has  performed  a cure  after 
other  powerful  medicines  had  proved 
ineffectual. 

I have  sometimes  seen  good  effects 
from  cream  of  tartar  in  this  disease. 
It  promotes  the  discharges  by  stool 
and  urine,  and  will  at  least  palliate, 
if  it  does  not  perform  a cure.  The 
patient  may  begin  by  taking  an  ounce 
every  second  or  third  day,  and  may 
increase  the  quantity  to  two  or  even 
to  three  ounces,  if  the  stomach  will 
bear  it.  This  quantity  is  not,  how- 
ever to  be  taken  at  once,  but  di- 
vided into  three  or  four  doses. 

To  promote  perspiration,  the  pa- 
tient may  use  the  compound  powder 
of  ipecacuanha,  or  the  decoction  of 
seneka-root,  as  directed  above ; or  he 
may  take  two  table-spoonfuls  of  ace- 
tated  water  of  ammonia,  ( Mindererus’s 
spirit,)  in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  three 
or  four  times  a day.  To  promote  a 
discharge  of  urine,  the  following  in- 
fusion of  the  London  hospitals  will 
likewise  be  beneficial : — - 

Take  of  zedoary-root,  two  drachms ; 

Of  dried  squills,  one  drachm ; 

Of  rhubarb,  one  drachm ; 

Of  juniper  berries,  bruised,  one 
drachm ; 

Of  cinnamon  in  powder,  three 
drachms ; 

Of  prepared  kali,  or  salt  of  tartar, 
one  drachm  and  a half; 

Infuse  in  an  English  pint  and  a half 
of  old  hock  wine,  and  when  fit  for 
use  filter  the  liquor. — A wine-glass  of 
it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

In  the  anasarca  it  is  usual  to  sca- 
rify the  feet  and  legs.  By  this  means 
the  water  is  often  discharged : but  the 
operator  must  be  cautious  not  to 


make  the  incisions  too  deep;  they 
ought  barely  to  pierce  through  the 
skin,  and  especial  care  must  be  taken, 
by  spirituous  fomentations  and  pro- 
per digestives,  to  prevent  a gangrene. 
A diarrhoea  spontaneously  appearing 
in  a dropsy  of  long  continuance  is 
generally  fatal. 

In  an  ascites,  when  the  disease 
does  not  evidently  and  speedily  give 
way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  medi- 
cines, the  water  ought  to  be  let  off 
by  tapping.  This  is„a  very  simple 
and  safe  operation,  and  would  often 
succeed,  if  it  were  performed  in  due 
time;  but  if  it  be  delayed  till  the  hu- 
mours are  vitiated,  or  the  bowels 
spoiled  by  long  soaking  in  water*  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  per- 
manent relief  will  be  procured. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  water, 
the  patient  is  to  be  put  on  a course 
of  strengthening  medicines ; as  the 
Peruvian  bark,  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
warm  aromatics,  with  a due  propor- 
tion of  rhubarb  infused  in  wine,  and 
and  such  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be 
dry  and  nourishing,  such  as  is  re- 
commended in  the  beginning  of  the 
article ; and  he  should  take  as  much 
exercise  as  he  can  bear  without  fa- 
tigue. He  should  wear  flannel,  or 
rather  fleecy  hosiery,  next  his  skin, 
and  make  daily  use  of  the  flesh- 
brush. 

Few  persons  can  take  such  a large 
quantity  as  two  or  three  ounces  of 
cream  of  tartar,  as  is  above  recom- 
mended: we  prefer  beginning  with 
half  an  ounce  dissolved  in  ten  ounces 
of  boiling  water,  in  which  a few 
sprigs  of  mint  may  be  infused ; this 
quantity  of  the  crystals  of  tartar  may 
be  gradually  increased  to  one  ounce 
or  one  ounce  and  a half  dissolved  in 
a pint  of  boiling  water,  to  which 
three  or  four  table-spoonfuls  of  gin, 
or  the  compound  spirits  of  juniper, 
may  be  added,  and  the  whole  may 
be  taken  in  the  course  of  a day.  This 
medicine  has  been  given  with  much 
success  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Lake, 
physician  to  the  Westminster  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  and  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Ferriar  of  Manchester ; the  latter  some- 
times gave  half  a drachm  of  the  dried 
powder  of  golden. rod,  which  was^ 
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anciently  of  great  fame  in  dropsical 
and  nephritic  disorders.  It  acts  as  a 
gentle  purgative,  but  does  not  prove 
very  diuretic. 

Garlic,  onions,  leeks,  mustard,  and 
horse-radish,  may  be  freely  used  in 
this  disease. 


MEDICINAL  HERBAL. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XI. 


HOREHOUND. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  which 
grows  wild  on  road  sides,  and  among 
rubbish,  and  flowers  in  July.  The 
leaves  have  a very  strong,  not  dis- 
agreeable smell,  and  a roughish,  very 
bitter  taste.  It  has  a bitter  princi- 
ple, and  has  been  recommended  for 
pituitous  asthma,  coughs,  and  female  , 
weaknesses  ; and  Haller  mentions  his 
having  cured  consumption  by  means 
of  an  aqueous  infusion.  The  dose 
is  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  express- 
ed juice,  or  the  infusion  of  half  a 
handful  of  the  fresh  leaves,  in  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  boiling  water, 
drunk  as  tea. 

horse-radish. 

Horse-radish  is  found  wild  in  several 
parts  of  England,  especially  about 
rubbish  and  the  sides  of  ditches ; but 
it  is  commonly  cultivated  in  kitchen- 
gardens,  thriving  greatly  by  its  roots, 
and  flowering  in  May. 

To  cultivate  it,  take  about  three 
inches  of  the  top  part  of  each  stick 
or  root,  and  then  cut  clean  off  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  of  this  piece 
under  the  crown,  so  as  to  leave  no 
appearance  of  a green  bud.  Make 
the  trenches  two  feet  deep,  and  if 
manure  be  applied,  put  it  in  the  very 
bottom  of  the  trench,  for  if  not  so 
done,  the  horse-radish,  which  always 
puts  out  some  side  roots,  would  send 
out  such  large  shoots  from  the  main 
root  in  search  of  the  dung  contigu- 
ous to  its  sides,  as  materially  to  de- 
teriorate the  crop.  In  planting,  holes 
should  be  made  eighteen  inches  apart 
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every  way,  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches 
deep.  The  root  cuttings  must  be  let 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  holes, 
which  should  afterwards  be  filled  up 
with  finely-sifted  cinder- dust,  and  the 
surface  of  the  bed  must  then  be  raked 
over.  Horse-radish,  if  dug  in  the 
autumn,  may  be  preserved  through 
winter  in  sheds  or  cellars,  amongst 
sand  or  dry  earth. 

Medicinal  Properties. — Dr.  Cul- 
len says,  “ I have  found  that  one 
drachm  of  the  root,  fresh  scraped 
down,  was  enough  for  four  ounces  of 
water,  to  be  infused  in  a close  vessel 
for  two  hours,  and  made  into  a syrup, 
with  double  its  weight  in  sugar.  A 
tea- spoonful  or  two  of  this  syrup, 
swallowed  leisurely,  and  occasionally 
repeated,  I have  often  found  very 
suddenly  effectual  in  curing  of  hoarse- 
ness. It  may  be  used  in  rheumatic 
affections  as  a rubefacient.  Employ- 
ed as  a condiment,  it  stimulates  the 
stomach,  and,  where  much  is  eaten 
at  a time,  promotes  digestion.  We 
chiefly  use  it  with  roast  beef,  which 
is  occasionally  very  tough.  Bergius 
relates,  that  palsy  and  scurvy  have 
been  cured  by  swallowing  large  pieces 
cut  in  the  form  of  pills,  as  mustard- 
seed  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  I 
have  known  a strong  decoction  of  this 
root  drunk  as  an  emetic,  and  relieve 
pituitous  asthma  more  than  any  other 
means.”  This  plant  should  be  much 
used  by  all  persons  of  phlegmatic 
habits  in  diet,  especially  such  as  are 
afflicted  with  the  dropsy. 

JALAP. 

Jalap  is  a climbing  perennial  species 
of  convolvulus.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  from  which 
it  was  first  imported  in  1710.  It  is 
now  cultivated  in  our  own  botanical 
gardens  and  stoves.  When  fresh,  the 
root  is  white ; but  it  is  brought  to  us 
in  thin  transverse  slices,  which  are 
covered  with  a blackish  wrinkled 
bark,  and  are  of  a dark  grey  colour 
internally,  marked  with  darker  or 
blackish  stripes.  It  has  a nauseous 
smell  and  taste ; and  when  powdered 
it  has  a yellowish  grey  colour. 

Medicinal  Properties.  — Jalap 
3 i 
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taken  in  a dose  of  about  half  a drachm, 
proves  an  effectual,  and  in  general  a 
safe  purgative,  performing  its  office 
mildly,  seldom  occasioning  nausea 
or  gripes.  But  in  hypochondriacal 
disorders,  and  hot  bilious  tempera- 
ments, it  gripes  violently,  if  the  jalap 
be  good ; and  rarely  takes  due  effect 
as  a purge. 

Jalap  is  usually  prescribed  in  sub- 
stance from  ten  to  fifteen  grains ; or 
it  is  usefully  added,  in  cold  habits,  to 
accelerate  the  action  of  rhubarb,  and 
in  this  form  is  found  frequently  to 
expel  worms,  being  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  this  purpose.  In  very  robust 
country  habits,  jalap  is  a safe  and 
good  purge,  producing  its  effects 
powerfully  and  certainly.  In  rheu- 
matism it  is  a very  excellent  purge ; 
and  is  usefully  employed  mixed  with 
two  grains  of  gamboge,  in  the  dose 
of  a scruple,  to  carry  off  water  in 
dropsies  ; as  well  as  when  combined 
with  four  or  five  grains  of  calomel. 
When  triturated  with  hard  sugar,  in 
small  doses,  it  is  a safe  purge  for 
children  5 and  in  this  way  they  will 
receive  it,  the  jalap  having  little 
taste. 

JUNIPER. 

This  shrub  is  three  or  four  feet  high, 
the  leaves  being  numerous,  long,  nar- 
row, pointed,  and  of  a deep  green, 
standing  three  together,  without  foot- 
stalks. The  flowers  are  inconspicu- 
ous. 

It  is  a native  of  Britain,  being  an 
evergreen  growing  on  heaths,  flower- 
ing in  May  ; it  is  also  found  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  The  berries  are 
chiefly  brought  from  Holland  and 
from  Italy.  The  Italian  berries  are 
in  general  reckoned  the  best.  Juni- 
per-berries have  a strong,  not  dis- 
agreeable smell,  and  a warm,  pun- 
gent, sweet  taste,  which,  if  they  are 
long  chewed  or  much  bruised,  is 
followed  by  a bitterish  one.  Their 
predominant  constituents  are  essen- 
tial oil,  and  a sweet  mucilaginous 
matter. 

Medicinal  Properties. — The  ber- 
ries are  most  commonly  used  in  the 
form  of  infusion,  as  a diuretic  drink 
in  dropsy.  The  essential  oil  may  be 


separated  by  distillation.  It  possesses 
the  same  properties  in  a higher  de- 
gree, and  imparts  them  to  ardent  spi- 
rits. The  peculiar  flavour  and  well-! 
known  diuretic  effects  of  Hollands,! 
are  owing  to  the  oil  of  juniper.  Ther 
decoction  and  extract  are  very  inert- 
preparations. 

Of  the  efficacy  of  juniper-berries 
in  many  hydropical  affections,  we: 
have  various  relations  by  physicians: 
of  great  authority,  as  Du  Verney, 
Hoffman,  Boerhaave,  and  his  illus-  • 
trious  commentator  Baron  Von  Swie 
ten,  &c.  But  as  the  juniper  is  now 
seldom,  if  ever,  relied  upon  for  the* 
cure  of  dropsies,  and  only  called  to 
the  aid  of  more  powerful  remedies,, 
it  is  j ustly  observed  by  Dr.  Duncan, 
that  “ perhaps  one  of  the  best  forms 
under  which  the  berries  can  be  used, 
is  that  of  a simple  infusion.  This, 
either  by  itself,  or  with  the  addition 
of  a little  gin,  is  a very  useful  drink 
for  hydropic  patients.”  Medical 
writers  have  also  spoken  of  the  uti- 
lity of  juniper  in  nephritic  cases,  ute- 
rine obstructions,  scorbutic  affections, 
and  some  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in 
the  two  last-mentioned  complaints, 
the  wood  and  tops  of  the  plants  are 
said  to  have  been  employed  with 
more  advantage  than  the  berries. 

We  are  told  by  Linnaeus  that  the 
Laplanders  drink  infusions  of  the 
juniper  berries  as  we  do  tea  and  cof- 
fee, and  that  the  Swedes  prepare  a 
beer  from  them,  in  great  estimation 
for  its  diuretic  and  anti-scorbutic  qua- 
lities. Our  pharmacopoeias  direct  the 
essential  oil  and  a spirituous  distilla- 
tion of  the  juniper-berries,  to  be  kept 
in  the  shops : the  former,  in  doses  of 
two  or  three  drops,  is  found  to  be 
an  active  and  stimulating  medicine; 
the  latter  contains  this  oil  and  that 
of  some  other  aromatic  seeds  united 
to  the  spirit,  and  therefore  does  not 
differ  considerably  from  the  genuine 
Geneva  imported  from  Holland ; but 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
the  gin  usually  sold  in  England  is 
frequently  nothing  but  the  common 
malt  spirit,  imbued  with  turpentine, 
or  other  materials,  to  give  it  a flavour. 
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OF  BROKEN  BONES,  &c. 


i There  is,  in  most  country  villages, 
c | some  person  who  pretends  to  the  art 
of  reducing  fractures.  Though  in  ge- 
neral such  persons  are  very  ignorant, 
i yet  some  of  them  are  very  successful ;. 
» 1 which  evidently  proves  that  a small 
I degree  of  learning,  with  a sufficient 
il  share  of  common  sense  and  a me- 
chanical head,  will  enable  a man  to 
he  useful  in  this  way.  We  would, 
however,  advise  people  never  to  em- 
ploy such  operators  when  an  expert 
and  skilful  surgeon  can  be  had ; but 
when  that  is  impracticable,  they  must 
be  employed : we  shall  therefore  re- 
commend the  following  hints  to  their 
consideration. 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the 
patient’s  diet  ought  in  all  respects  to 
be  the  same  as  in  an  inflammatory 
fever.  He  should  likewise  be  kept 
quiet  and  cool,  and  his  body  open  by 
emollient  clysters;  or  if  these  cannot 
be  conveniently  administered,  by  food 
that  is  of  an  opening  quality;  as 
stewed  prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk, 
boiled  spinach,  and  the  like.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  here  remarked,  that 
persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
live  high,  are  not  all  of  a sudden  to 
be  reduced  to  a very  low  diet.  This 
might  have  fatal  effects.  There  is 
often  a necessity  for  indulging  even 
bad  habits,  in  some  measure,  where 
the  nature  of  the  disease  might  require 
a different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  necessary  to 
bleed  the  patient  immediately  after  a 
fracture,  especially  if  he  be  young,  of 
a full  habit,  or  has  at  the  same  time 
received  any  bruise  or  contusion. — 
This  operation  should  not  only  be 
performed  soon  after  the  accident  hap- 
pens, but,  if  the  patient  be  feverish, 
it  may  be  repeated  next  day.  When 
several  of  the  ribs  are  broken,  bleed- 
ing is  peculiarly  necessary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which 
support  the  body  are  broken,  the  pa- 
tient must  keep  his  bed  for  several 
weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary, 
however,  that  he  should  lie  all  that 
time,  as  is  customary,  upon  his  back. 
This  situation  sinks  the  spirits,  galls 
and  frets  the  patient’s  skin,  and  ren- 


ders him  very  uneasy.  After  the  se- 
cond week  he  may  be  gently  raised 
up,  and  may  sit  several  hours,  sup- 
ported by  a bed-chair,  or  the  like, 
which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great 
care,  however,  must  be  taken  in  rais- 
ing him  up  and  laying  him  down, 
that  he  make  no  exertions  himself, 
otherwise  the  action  of  the  muscles 
may  pull  the  bone  out  of  its  place. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep 
the  patient  dry  and  clean  while  in 
this  situation.  By  neglecting  this,  he 
is  often  so  galled  and  excoriated  that 
he  is  forced  to  keep  shifting  places  for 
ease.  I have  known  a fractured  thigh- 
bone, after  it  had  been  kept  straight 
for  above  a fortnight,  displaced  by 
this  means,  and  continue  bent  for  life, 
in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  was  customary,  when  a bone  was 
broken,  to  keep  the  limb  for  five  or 
six  weeks  continually  upon  the  stretch. 
But  this  is  a bad  posture : it  is  both 
uneasy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavour- 
able to  the  cure.  The  best  situation 
is  to  keep  the  limb  a little  bent.  This 
is  the  posture  into  which  every  animal 
puts  its  limbs  when  it  goes  to  rest ; 
and  in  which  fewer  muscles  are  on 
the  stretch.  It  is  easily  effected,  by 
either  laying  the  patient  upon  his 
side,  or  making  the  bed  so  as  to  fa- 
vour this  position  of  the  limb. 

Bone-setters  ought  carefully  to  exa- 
mine whether  the  bone  is  not  shatter- 
ed or  broken  into  several  pieces.  In 
this  case  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary 
to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken 
off,  otherwise  a gangrene  or  mortifi- 
cation may  ensue.  The  horror  which 
attends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputa- 
tion often  occasions  its  being  delayed 
in  such  cases  till  too  late.  I have 
known  this  principle  operate  so  strong- 
ly, that  a limb,  where  the  bones  were 
shattered  into  more  than  twenty  pieces, 
was  not  amputated  before  the  third 
day  after  the  accident,  when  the  gan- 
grene had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  ren- 
der the  operation  useless. 

When  a fracture  is  accompanied 
with  a wound,  it  must  be  dressed  in 
all  respects  as  a common  wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the 
cure  of  a broken  bone,  is  to  lay  it 
perfectly  straight,  and  to  keep  it  quite 
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easy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurt; 
they  had  much  better  be  wanting  al- 
together. A great  many  of  the  bad 
consequences  which  succeed  to  frac- 
tured bones  are  owing  to  tight  band- 
ages ; this  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  excess  of  art,  or  rather  the  abuse 
of  it,  does  more  mischief  than  would 
be  occasioned  by  the  want  of  it. — 
Some  of  the  most  sudden  cures  of 
broken  bones  which  were  ever  known, 
happened  where  no  bandages  were 
applied  at  all.  Some  method,  -how- 
ever, must  be  taken  to  keep  the  mem- 
ber steady;  but  this  may  be  done 
many'ways  without  bracing  it  with  a 
tight  bandage. 

The  best  method  of  retention  is  by 
two  or  more  splints  made  of  leather  or 
pasteboard.  These,  if  moistened  be- 
fore they  be  applied,  soon  assume  the 
shape  of  the  included  member,  and 
are  sufficient,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
very  slight  bandage,  for  the  purposes 
of  retention.  The  bandage  which  we 
would  recommend  is  that  made  with 
twelve  or  eighteen  tails.  It  is  much 
easier  applied  and  taken  off  than 
rollers,  and  answers  all  the  purposes 
of  retention  equally  well.  The  splints 
should  always  be  as  long  as  the  limb, 
with  holes  cut  for  the  ankles  when  the 
fracture  is  in  the  leg. 

In  fractures  of  the  ribs,  where  a 
bandage  cannot  be  properly  used,  an 
adhesive  plaster  may  be  applied  over 
the  part.  The  patient  in  this  case 
ought  to  keep  himself  quite  easy, 
avoiding  every  thing  that  may  occa- 
sion sneezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or 
the  like.  He  ought  to  keep  his  body 
in  a straight  posture,  and  should  take 
care  that  his  stomach  be  constantly 
distended,  by  taking  frequently  some 
light  food,  and  drinking  freely  of 
weak  watery  liquors. 

The  most  proper  external  applica- 
tion for  a fracture  is  oxycrate,  or  a 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  The 
bandages  should  be  wet  with  this  at 
every  dressing. 


OF  STRAINS. 


Strains  are  often  attended  with 
worse  consequences  than  broken  bones. 


The  reason  is  obvious ; they  are  ge- 
nerally neglected.  When  a bone  is 
broken,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep 
the  member  easy,  because  he  cannot 
make  use  of  it;  but  when  a joint  is 
only  strained,  the  person  finding  he 
can  still  make  a shift  to  move  it,  is 
loth  to  lose  his  time  for  so  trifling  an 
ailment.  In  this  way  he  deceives 
himself,  and  converts  into  an  incur- 
able malady  what  might  have  been 
removed  by  only  keeping  the  part 
easy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerse 
a strained  limb  in  cold  water.  This 
is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  done 
immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too 
long.  But  the  custom  of  keeping  the 
part  immersed  in  cold  water  for  a 
long  time  is  certainly  dangerous.  It 
relaxes  instead  of  bracing  the  part,  and 
is  more  hkely  to  produce  a disease 
than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter  or  some  other 
bandage  pretty  tight  about  the  strained 
part,  is  likewise  of  use.  It  helps  to 
restore  the  proper  tone  of  the  vessels, 
and  prevents  the  action  of  the  parts 
from  increasing  the  disease.  If  there 
be  inflammation,  fomenting  and  bleed- 
ing near  the  affected  part,  and  saline 
cathartics,  are  beneficial ; but  we  also 
recommend  ease. 

Many  external  applications  are  re- 
commended for  strains;  the  following 
are  such  as  may  be  used  with  the 
greatest  safety,  viz.  poultices  made  of 
stale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal, 
camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  water  of 
acetated  ammonia,  liniment  of  am- 
monia, compound  spirit  of  ammonia 
diluted  with  a double  quantity  of 
w'ater,  and  the  common  fomentation, 
with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  spirit 
of  wine. 


OF  CASUALTIES. 


It  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all 
appearance  lost,  may  often  by  due 
care  be  restored.  Accidents  frequently 
prove  fatal,  merely  because  proper 
means  are  not  used  to  counteract  their 
effects.  No  person  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  killed  by  any  accident  unless 
where  the  structure  of  the  heart,  the 
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brain,  or  some  organ  necessary  to  life, 
rj  is  evidently  destroyed.  The  action  of 
1 i these  organs  may  be  so  far  impaired, 
i.  j as  even  to  be  for  a time  imperceptible, 
when  life  is  by  no  means  gone.  In 
this  case,  however,  if  the  fluids  be 
suffered  to  grow  cold,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  put  them  again  in  motion, 
even  though  the  solids  should  recover 
their  power  of  acting.  Thus,  when 
the  motion  of  the  lungs  has  been 
stopped  by  unwholesome  vapour,  the 
action  of  the  heart  by  a stroke  on  the 
breast,  or  the  functions  of  the  brain 
by  a blow  on  the  head,  if  the  person 
be  suffered  to  grow  cold,  he  will  in 
all  probability  continue  so  ; but  if  the 
body  be  kept  warm,  as  soon  as  the 
injured  part  has  recovered  its  power 
of  acting,  the  fluids  will  again  begin 
. to  move,  and  all  the  vital  functions 
will  be  restored. 

The  unhappy  person,  instead  of 
being  carried  into  a warm  house  and 
laid  by  the  fire,  or  put  into  a warm 
bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to  a 
church,  or  a barn,  or  some  other  cold 
damp  house,  where,  after  a fruitless 
attempt  has  been  made  to  bleed  him, 
(perhaps  by  one  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter,)  he  is  given  over  for 
dead,  and  no  farther  notice  taken  of 
him. 

When  a person  seems  to  be  sud- 
denly deprived  of  life,  our  first  busi- 
ness is  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  We 
ought  carefully  to  observe  whether 
any  substance  be  lodged  in  the  wind- 
pipe or  gullet;  and,  if  that  is  the 
case,  attempts  must  be  made  to  re- 
move it.  When  unwholesome  air  is 
the  cause,  the  patient  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  removed  out  of  it.  If  the 
circulation  be  suddenly  stopped,  from 
any  cause  whatever  except  weakness, 
the  patient  should  be  bled.  If  the 
blood  does  not  flow,  he  may  be  im- 
mersed in  warm  water,  or  rubbed 
with  warm  cloths,  &c.  to  promote 
the  circulation.  When  the  cause  can- 
not be  suddenly  removed,  our  great 
aim  must  be  to  keep  up  the  vital 
warmth  by  rubbing  the  patient  with 
hot  cloths,  and  covering  his  body  with 
warm  sand,  ashes,  or  the  like. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  treat  more 
fully  of  those  accidents  which,  with- 


out immediate  assistance,  would  often 
prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  most 
likely  means  for  relieving  the  unhappy 
sufferers. 

OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN 

THE  MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are 
very  common,  and  extremely  danger- 
ous, yet  they  are  generally  the  effect 
of  carelessness.  Children  should  be 
taught  to  chew  their  food  well,  and 
to  put  nothing  into  their  mouths 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them 
to  swallow.  But  children  are  not  the 
only  persons  guilty  of  this  piece  of 
imprudence.  I know  many  adults 
who  put  pins,  nails,  and  other  sharp- 
pointed  substances  into  their  mouths 
upon  every  occasion,  and  some  who 
even  sleep  with  the  former  there  all 
night.  This  conduct  is  exceedingly 
injudicious,  as  a fit  of  coughing,  or 
twenty  other  accidents,  may  force  over 
the  substance  before  the  person  is 
aware. 

When  any  substance  is  detained  in 
the  gullet,  there  are  two  ways  of  re- 
moving it,  viz.  either  by  extracting  it, 
or  pushing  it  down.  The  safest  and 
most  certain  way  is  to  extract  it ; but 
this  is  not  always  the  easiest ; it  may 
therefore  be  more  eligible  sometimes 
to  thrust  it  down,  especially  when  the 
obstructing  body  is  of  such  a nature, 
that  there  is  no  danger  from  its  recep- 
tion in  the  stomach.  The  substances 
which  may  be  pushed  down  without 
danger  are,  all  common  nourishing 
ones,  as  bread,  flesh,  fruits,  and  the 
like.  All  indigestible  bodies,  as  cork, 
wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  such 
like,  ought  if  possible  to  be  extracted, 
especially  if  these  bodies  be  sharp- 
pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fish-bones, 
bits  of  glass,  &c. 

When  such  substances  have  not 
passed  in  too  deep,  we  should  en- 
deavour to  extract  them  with  our  fin- 
gers, which  method  often  succeeds. — 
When  they  are  lower,  we  must  make 
use  of  nippers,  or  a tract  rarely  suc- 
ceeds if  the  substance  be  of  a flexible 
nature,  and  has  descended  far  into  the 
gullet. 

I have  often  known  pins  and  other 
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sharp  bodies,  which  had  stuck  in  the 
throat,  brought  up  by  causing  the  per- 
son to  swallow  a bit  of  tough  meat 
tied  to  a thread,  and  drawing  it  quick- 
ly up  again.  This  is  safer  than  swal- 
lowing sponge,  and  will  often  answer 
the  purpose  equally  well. 

When  all  these  methods  prove  un- 
successful, there  remains  one  more, 
which  is,  to  make  the  patient  vomit ; 
but  this  can  scarcely  be  of  any  ser- 
vice, unless  when  such  obstructing  bo- 
dies are  simply  engaged  in,  and  not 
hooked  or  stuck  into  the  sides  of  the 
gullet,  as  in  this  case  vomiting  might 
sometimes  occasion  farther  mischief. 
If  the  patient  can  swallow,  vomiting 
may  be  excited  by  taking  half  a 
drachm  or  two  scruples  of  ipecacuanha 
in  powder,  made  into  a draught.  If 
he  is  not  able  to  swallow,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  excite  vomiting,  by 
tickling  his  throat  with  a feather ; and 
if  that  should  not  succeed,  a clyster  of 
tobacco  may  be  administered.  It  is 
made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  tobacco 
in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water : this 
has  often  been  found  to  succeed,  when 
other  attempts  to  excite  vomiting  had 
failed. 

When  the  obstructing  body  is  of 
such  a nature  that  it  may  with  safety 
be  pushed  down,  this  may  be  attempt- 
ed by  means  of  a wax-candle  oiled, 
and  a little  heated,  so  as  to  make  it 
flexible,  or  a piece  of  whalebone,  wire, 
or  flexible  wood,  with  a sponge  fast- 
ened to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impossible  to  extract 
even  those  bodies  which  it  is  danger- 
ous to  admit  into  the  stomach,  we 
must  then  prefer  the  least  of  two 
evils,  and  rather  run  the  hazard  of 
pushing  them  down,  than  suffer  the 
patient  to  perish  in  a few  minutes  j 
and  we  ought  to  scruple  this  resolu- 
tion the  less,  as  a great  many  instances 
have  happened,  where  the  swallowing 
of  such  hurtful  and  indigestible  sub- 
stances has  been  followed  by  no  dis- 
order. 

Whenever  it  is  manifest  that  all 
endeavours  either  to  extract  or  push 
down  the  substance  must  prove  inef- 
fectual, they  should  be  discontinued, 
because  the  inflammation  occasioned 
by  persisting  in  them  might  be  as 


dangerous  as  the  obstruction  itself. — 
Some  have  died  in  consequence  of  the 
inflammation,  even  after  the  body 
which  caused  the  obstruction  had  been 
entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended 
above  are  making  use  of,  the  patient 
should  often  swallow,  or  if  he  cannot, 
he  should  frequently  receive  by  in- 
jection, through  a crooked  tube  or 
pipe  that  may  reach  down  to  the  gul- 
let, some  emollient  liquor,  as  warm 
milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or  a 
decoction  of  mallows.  Injections  of 
the  kind  not  only  soften  and  soothe  the 
irritated  parts,  but  when  thrown  in 
with  force,  are  often  more  successful 
in  loosening  the  obstruction  than  all 
attempts  with  instruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we 
are  obliged  to  leave  the  obstructing 
body  in  the  part,  the  patient  must  be 
treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory 
disease.  He  should  be  bled,  kept  upon 
a low  diet,  and  have  his  whole  neck 
surrounded  with  emollient  poultices. 
The  like  treatment  must  also  be  used, 
should  there  be  any  reason  to  suspect 
an  inflammation  of  the  passages, 
though  the  obstructing  body  be,  re- 
moved. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has 
sometimes  loosened  the  inhering  body 
more  effectually  than  instruments. — 
Thus  a blow  on  the  back  has  often 
forced  up  a substance  which  stuck  in 
the  gullet ; but  this  is  still  more  pro- 
per and  efficacious  when  the  sub- 
stance gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In 
this  case  vomiting  and  sneezing  are 
likewise  to  be  excited.  Pins,  which 
stuck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  frequent- 
ly discharged  by  riding  on  horseback, 
or  in  a carriage. 

When  any  indigestible  substance 
has  been  forced  down  into  the  sto- 
mach, the  patient  should  use  a very 
mild  and  smooth  diet,  consisting 
chiefly  of  fruits  and  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, as  puddings,  pottage,  and 
soups.  He  should  avoid  all  heating 
and  irritating  things,  as  wine,  punch, 
pepper,  aiid  such  like ; and  his  drink 
should  be  milk  and  water,  barley- 
water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  so  strongly  and 
fully  closed,  that  the  patient  can  re- 
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ceive  no  food  by  the  mouth,  he  must 
be  nourished  by  clysters  of  soup,  jelly, 
and  the  like.  - 


OF  THE  PLEURISY. 


The  true  pleurisy  is  an  inflammation 
of  that  membrane  called  the  pleura, 
which  lines  the  inside  of  the  breast. 

It  is  distinguished  into  the  moist  and 
dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient  spits 
freely;  in  the  latter,  little  or  not  at 
all.  There  is  likewise  a species  of 
this  disease  which  is  called  the  spu- 
rious or  bastard  pleurisy,  in  which 
the  pain  is  more  externally,  and  chiefly 
affects  the  muscles  between  the  ribs. 
The  pleurisy  prevails  among  labour- 
ing people,  especially  such  as  work 
without  doors,  and  are  of  a sanguine 
constitution.  It  is  most  frequent  in 
the  spring  season. 

The  pleurisy  may  be  occasioned 
by  whatever  obstructs  the  perspira- 
tion; as  cold  northerly  winds;  drink- 
ing cold  liquors  when  the  body  is 
hot;  sleeping  without  doors  on  the 
damp  ground;  wet  clothes;  plung- 
ing the  body  into  cold  water,  or 
exposing  it  to  the  cold  air,  when  co- 
vered with  sweat,  &c.  It  may  like- 
wise be  occasioned  by  drinking  strong 
liquors;  by  the  stoppage  of  usual 
evacuations,  as  old  ulcers,  issues, 
sweating  of  the  feet  or  hands,  &c.  the 
sudden  striking  in  of  any  eruption, 
as  the  itch,  the  measles,  or  the  small- 
pox. Those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  bleed  at  a certain  season 
of  the  year  are  apt,  if  they  neglect 
it,  to  be  seized  with  a pleurisy. — 
Keeping  the  body  too  warm  by  means 
of  fire,  clothes,  &c.  renders  it  more 
liable  to  this  disease.  A pleurisy  may 
likewise  be  occasioned  by  violent 
exercise,  as  running,  wrestling,  leap- 
ing, or  by  supporting  great  weight, 
blows  on  the  breast,  &c.  A bad  con- 
formation of  the  body  renders  persons 
more  liable  to  this  disease,  as  a narrow 
chest,  a straitness  of  the  arteries  of  the 
pleura,  &c. 

This,  like  most  other  fevers,  gene- 
rally begins  with  chilliness  and  shi- 
vering, which  are  followed  by  heat. 


thirst,  and  restlessness.  To  these  suc- 
ceed a violent  pricking  pain  in  one 
of  the  sides  among  the  ribs.  Some- 
times the  pain  extends  towards  the 
back- bone,  sometimes  towards  the 
shoulder  blades.  The  pain  is  gene- 
rally most  violent  when  the  patient 
draws  his  breath. 

The  pulse  in  this  disease  is  com- 
monly quick  and  hard,  the  urine  high 
coloured;  and  if  blood  be  let,  it  is 
covered  with  a tough  crust,  or  buffy 
coat.  The  patient’s  spittle  is  at  first 
thin,  but  afterwards  it  becomes 
grosser,  and  is  often  streaked  with 
blood. 

Nature  generally  endeavours  to  carry 
off  this  disease  by  a critical  discharge 
of  blood  from  some  part  of  the  body, 
by  expectoration,  sweat,  loose  stools, 
thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought 
therefore  to  second  her  intentions  by 
lessening  the  force  of  the  circulation, 
relaxing  the  vessels,  diluting  the  hu- 
mours, and  promoting  expectora- 
tion. 

For  these  purposes  the  diet,  as  in 
the  former  disease,  ought  to  be  cool, 
slender,  and  diluting.  The  patient 
must  avoid  all  food  that  is  viscid, 
hard  of  digestion,  or  that  affords 
much  nourishment ; as  flesh,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  milk,  and  also  every 
thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature. 
His  drink  may  be  whey,  or  an  infu- 
sion of  pectoral  and  balsamic  vegeta- 
bles. y 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey 
or  jelly  of  currants  mixed  with  it, 
is  likewise  a very  proper  drink  in 
this  disease.  It  is  made  by  boiling 
an  ounce  of  pearl  barley  in  three 
English  pints  of  water  to  two,  which 
must  afterwards  be  strained.  The 
decoction  of  figs,  raisins,  barley, 
is  here  likewise  very  proper.  These 
and  other  diluting  liquors  are  not  to 
be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a time ; 
but  the  patient  ought  to  keep  conti- 
nually sipping  them,  so  as  to  render 
his  mouth  and  throat  always  moist. 
All  his  food  and  drink  should  be  taken 
a little  warm. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet, 
cool,  and  every  way  easy,  as  directed 
under  the  foregoing  disease.  His  feet 
and  hands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed 
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in  lukewarm  water;  and  he  may 
sometimes  sit  up  in  bed  for  a short 
space,  in  order  to  relieve  his  head. 

Almost  every  person  knows,  when 
a fever  is  attended  with  a violent 
pain  of  the  side,  and  a quick  hard 
pulse,  that  bleeding  is  necessary. — 
When  these  symptoms  come  on,  the 
sooner  this  operation  is  performed 
the  better;  and  the  quantity  at  first 
must  be  pretty  large,  provided  the 
patient  is  able  to  bear  it.  A large 
quantity  of  blood  let  at  once,  in  the 
beginning  of  a pleurisy,  has  a much 
better  effect  than  repeated  small  bleed- 
ings. A man  may  lose  twelve  or 
fourteen  ounces  of  blood  as  soon  as 
it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is  seized 
with  a pleurisy.  For  a younger 
person,  or  one  of  a delicate  constitu- 
tion, the  quantity  must  be  less. 

If,  after  the  first  bleeding,  the 
stitch,  with  the  other  violent  symp- 
toms, should  still  continue,  it  will  be 
necessary,  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
or  eighteen  hours,  to  let  eight  or 
nine  ounces  more.  If  the  symptoms 
do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood 
shews  a strong  buffy  coat,  a third 
or  even  a fourth  bleeding  may  be 
requisite.  If  the  pain  of  the  side 
abates,  the  pulse  becomes  softer,  or 
the  patient  begins  to  spit  freely,  bleed- 
ing ought  not  to  be  repeated.  This 
operation  is  seldom  necessary  after 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever, 
and  ought  not  then  to  be  performed, 
unless  in  the  most  urgent  circum- 
stances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  at- 
tenuated without  bleeding.  There  are 
likewise  many  things  that  may  be 
done  to  ease  the  pain  of  the  side 
without  this  operation,  as  fomenting, 
blistering,  &c.  Fomentations  may  be 
made  by  boiling  a handful  of  the 
flowers  of  elder,  chamomile,  and  com- 
mon mallows,  or  any  other  soft  vege- 
table, in  a proper  quantity  of  water. 
The  herbs  may  be  either  put  into  a 
flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the 
side,  or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in 
the  decoction,  afterwards  wrung  out, 
and  applied  to  the  part  affected  with 
as  much  warmth  as  the  patient  can 
easily  bear.  As  the  cloths  grow  cool, 
they  must  be  changed,  and  great  care 


taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch 
cold.  A.  bladder  may  be  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water,  and  applied  to 
the  side,  if  the  above  method  of  fo- 
menting be  found  inconvenient.  — 
Fomentations  not  only^ease  the  pain, 
but  relax  the  vessels  and  prevent 
the  stagnation  of  the  blood  and  other 
humours.  The  side  may  likewise  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  a little  lini- 
ment of  ammonia  (volatile  liniment). 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very 
good  effect  in  this  disease.  It  may 
either  be  performed  by  applying  a 
number  of  leeches  to  the  part  affected, 
or  by  cupping,  which  is  both  a more 
certain  and  expeditious  method  than 
the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  like- 
wise be  applied  to  the  patient’s  side 
with  advantage.  I have  often  seen 
great  benefit  derived  from  young  cab- 
bage leaves  applied  warm  to  the  side 
in  a pleurisy.  These  not  only  relax 
the  parts,  but  likewise  draw  off  a 
little  moisture,  and  may  prevent 
the  necessity  of  blistering-plasters; 
which,  however,  when  other  things 
fail,  must  be  applied. 

If  the  stitch  continues  after  repeat- 
ed bleeding,  fomentations,  &c.  a blis- 
tering-plaster must  be  applied  over 
the  part  affected,  and  suffered  to  re- 
main for  two  days.  This  not  only 
procures  a discharge  from  the  side, 
but  takes  off  the  spasm,  and  by  that 
means  assists  in  removing  the  cause  of 
the  disease. 

If  the  patient  is  costive,  a clyster  of 
thin  water  gruel,  or  of  barley-water, 
in  which  a handful  of  mallows  or  any 
other  emollient  vegetable  has  been 
boiled,  may  be  daily  administered. — 
This  will  not  only  empty  the  bowels, 
but  have  the  effect  of  a warm  fo- 
mentation applied  to  the  inferior  vis- 
cera, which  will  help  to  make  a de- 
rivation from  the  breast; 

The  expectoration  may  be  promot- 
ed, by  sharp,  oily,  and  mucilaginous 
medicines.  For  this  purpose,  an  ounce 
of  the  oxymel  or  the  vinegar  of  squills, 
may  be  added  to  six  ounces  of  the 
pectoral  decoction,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  it  taken  every  two  hours. 

Should  the  squills  disagree  with  the 
stomach,  the  oily  emulsion  may  be 
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administered or,  in  place  of  it,  two 
ounces  of  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds  or 
oil  of  olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the 
syrup  of  violets,  may  be  mixed  with 
as  much  sugar-candy,  powdered,  as 
will  make  an  electuary  of  the  consis- 
tence of  honey.  The  patient  may 
take  a tea-spoonful  of  this  frequently, 
when  the  cough  is  troublesome.  — 
Should  oily  medicines  prove  nause- 
ous, (which  is,  sometimes  the  case,) 
..  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  solution  of 
gum  ammoniac  in  barley-water,  may 
be  given  three  or  four  times  a day. 

If  the  patient  does  not  perspire,  but 
has  a burning  heat  upon  his  skin, 
and  passes  very  little  water,  some 
small  doses  of  purified  nitre  and  cam- 
phire  will  be  of  use.  Two  drachms 
of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with 
five  or  six  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mor- 
tar, and  the  whole  divided  into  six 
doses,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
every  five  or  six  hours  in  a little  of 
the  patient’s  ordinary  drink. 

We  shall  only  mention  one  medi- 
cine more,  which  some  reckon  almost 
a specific  in  the  pleurisy,  viz.  the  de- 
coction of  the  seneka  rattle-snake  root. 
After  bleeding  and  other  evacuations 
have  been  premised,  the  patient  may 
take  two,  three,  or  four  table-spoon- 
fuls of  this  decoction,  according  as  his 
stomach  will  bear  it,  three  or  four 
times  a day.  If  it  should  occasion 
vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  sim- 
ple cinnamon-water  may  be  mixed 
with  the  quantity  of  decoction  here 
directed,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  smaller 
doses.  As  this  medicine  promotes  per- 
spiration and  urine,  and  likewise  keeps 
the  body  easy,  it  may  be  of  some  ser- 
vice in  a pleurisy,  or  any  other  in- 
flammation of  the  breast.  No  one 
will  imagine  that  these  medicines 
are  all  to  be  used  at  the  same  time. 
We  have  mentioned  different  things, 
on  purpose  that  people  may  have  it 
in  their  power  to  choose ; and  like- 
wise, that  when  one  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, they  may  make  use  of  another. 
Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  ne- 
cessary in  the  different  periods  of  a 
disorder ; and  where  one  fails  of  suc- 
cess, or  disagrees  with  the  patient,  it 
will  be  proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crisis,  or  height 
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of  the  fever,  is  sometimes  attended 
with  very  alarming  symptoms,  as  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulse, 
convulsive  motions,  &c.  These  are 
apt  to  frighten  the  attendants,  and  in- 
duce them  to  do  improper  things,  as 
bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him 
strong  stimulating  medicines,  or  the 
like.  But  they  are  only  the  struggles' 
of  nature  to  overcome  the  disease,  in 
which  she  ought  to  be  assisted  by 
plenty  of  diluting  drink,  which  is  then 
peculiarly  necessary.  If  the  patient’s 
strength,  however,  be  much  exhausted 
by  the  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  at 
this  time  to  support  him  with  frequent 
small  draughts  of  wine-whey,  negus, 
or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone, 
it  will  be  proper,  after  the  patient  has 
recovered  sufficient  strength,  to  give 
him  some  gentle  purges,  as  those  di- 
rected towards  the  end  of  an  acute 
continual  fever.  He  ought  likewise 
to  use  alight  diet  of  easy  digestion, 
and  his  drink  should  be  butter-milk, 
whey,  and  other  things  of  a cleansing 
nature. 

OF  THE  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  species  of  pleurisy  which  is 
called  the  bastard,  or  spurious,  gene- 
rally goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for  a 
few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting 
liquors,  and  observing  a cooling  re- 
gimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a 
quick  pulse,  and  a difficulty  of  lying 
on  the  affected  side ; which  last  does 
not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleu- 
risy. Sometimes,  indeed,  this  disease 
proves  obstinate,  and  requires  bleed- 
ing, with  cupping  and  scarifications 
of  the  part  affected.  These,  toge- 
ther with  the  use  of  nitrous  and  other 
cooling  medicines,  seldom  fail  to  effect 
a cure. 

OF  THE  PARAPHRENITIS. 

The  paraphrenitis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  diaphragm,  is  so  nearly  connected 
with  the  pleurisy,  and  resembles  it  so 
much  in  the  manner  of  treatment,  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  consider  it  as 
a separate  disease, 
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It  is  attended  with  a very  acute 
fever,  and  an  extreme  pain  in  the  part 
affected,  which  is  generally  augmented 
by  coughing,  sneezing,  drawing  in 
the  breath,  taking  food,  going  to 
stool,  making  water,  &c.  Hence  the 
patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws  in 
his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of 
the  diaphragm  • is  restless,  anxious, 
has  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  often 
a delirium.  A convulsive  laugh,  or 
rather  a kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is 
no  uncommon  symptom  of  this  ma- 
lady. 

Every  method  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  a suppuration,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  save  the  patient’s  life  when 
this  happens.  The  regimen  and  me- 
dicine are  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
in  the  pleurisy.  We  shall  only  add, 
that  in  this  disease,  emollient  clysters 
are  peculiarly  useful,  as  they  relax  the 
bowels,  and  by  that  means  make  a 
derivation  from  the  part  affected. 


OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR 
INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
LUNGS. 


As  this  disease  affects  an  organ  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  life,  it  must 
always  be  attended  with  danger.  Per- 
sons who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
whose  fibres  are  tense  and  rigid,  who 
feed  upon  gross  aliment,  and  drink 
strong  viscid  liquors,  are  most  liable 
to  a peripneumony.  It  is  generally 
fatal  to  those  who  have  a flat  breast 
or  narrow  chest,  and  to  such  as  are 
afflicted  with  asthma,  especially  in 
the  decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the 
inflammation  reaches  to  one  lobe  of 
the  lungs  only  5 at  other  times  the 
whole  of  the  organ  is  affected,  in 
which  case  the  disease  can  hardly  fail 
to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from  a 
viscid  pituitous  matter  obstructing  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  called  a 
spurious  or  bastard  peripneumony ; 
when  it  arises  from  a thin  acrid  de- 
fluxion on  the  lungs,  it  is  denominated 
a catarrhal  peripneumony,  &c. 

An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is 
sometimes  a primary  disease,  and 


sometimes  it  is  the  consequence  of 
other  diseases,  as  a quinsey,  a pleu- 
risy, &c.  It  proceeds  from  the  same 
causes  as  the  pleurisy,  viz.  an  ob- 
structed perspiration  from  cold,  wet 
clothes,  &c.  or  from  an  increased 
circulation  of  the  blood  by  violent 
exercise,  the  use  of  spiceries,  ardent 
spirits,  and  such  like.  The  pleurisy 
and  peripneumony  are  often  compli- 
cated y in  which  case  the  disease  is 
called  a pleuro  peripneumony. 

Most  of  the  symptoms  of  a pleurisy 
likewise  attend  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  5 only  in  the  latter  the  pulse 
is  more  soft,  and  the  pain  less  acute ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
oppression  of  the  breast,  are  generally 
greater. 

As  the  regimen  and  medicine  are 
in  all  respects  the  same  in  the  true 
peripneumony  as  in  the  pleurisy,  we 
shall  not  here  repeat  them,  but  re- 
fer the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that 
disease.  It  may  not  however  be  im- 
proper to  add,  that  the  aliment  ought 
to  be  more  slender  and  thin  in  this 
than  in  any  other  inflammatory  dis- 
ease. The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
asserts,  that  even  common  whey  is 
sufficient  to  support  the  patient,  and 
that  decoctions  of  barley,  and  infu- 
sions'of  fennel  roots  in  warm  water 
with  milk,  are  the  most  proper  both 
for  drink  and  nourishment.  He  like- 
wise recommends  the  steam  of  warm 
water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which 
serves  as  a kind  of  internal  fomen- 
tation, and  helps  to  attenuate  the 
impacted  humours.  If  the  patient 
has  loose  stools,  but  is  not  weakened 
by  them,  they  are  not  to  be  stopped, 
but  rather  promoted  by  the  use  of 
emollient  clysters. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
the  spurious  or  bastard  peripneumony 
is  occasioned  by  a viscid  pituitous 
matter  obstructing  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs.  It  commonly  attacks  the  old, 
infirm,  and  phlegmatic,  in  winter  and 
wet  seasons. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold 
and  hot  by  turns,  has  a small  quick 
pulse,  feels  a sense  of  weight  upon  his 
breast,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and 
sometimes  complains  of  a pain  and 
giddiness  of  his  head.  His  urine  is 
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usually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little 
changed. 

The  diet,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the 
true  peripneumony,  must  be  very 
slender,  as  weak  broths,  sharpened 
with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon, 
and  such  like.  His  drink  may  be  thin 
water  gruel  sweetened  with  honey, 
or  a decoction  of  the  roots  of  fennel, 
liquorice,  or  quick  grass.  An  ounce 
of  each  of  these  may  be  boiled  in 
three  English  pints  of  water  to  a quart, 
and  sharpened  with  a little  currant- 
jelly,  or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally 
proper  at  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
ease ; but  if  *.the  patient’s  spittle  is 
pretty  thick,  or  well  concocted,  nei- 
ther of  them  are  necessary.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  assist  the  expectora- 
tion by  some  of  the  sharp  medicines 
recommended  for  that  purpose  in  the 
pleurisy,  as  the  solution  of  gum 
ammoniac  with  oxymel  of  squills, 
&c.  Blistering-plasters  have  generally 
a good  effect,  and  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  spit,  he 
must  be  bled  according  as  his  strength 
will  permit,  and  have  a gentle  purge 
administered.  Afterwards  his  body 
may  be  kept  open  by  clysters,  and 
the  expectoration  promoted  by  taking 
every  four  hours  two  table -spoonfuls 
of  the  solution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the 
breast  does  not  yield  to  bleeding, 
blistering,  and  other  evacuations,  it 
commonly  ends  in  a suppuration, 
which  is  more  or  less  dangerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  where  it  is  situ- 
ated. When  this  happens  in  the 
pleura,  it  sometimes  breaks  outwardly, 
and  the  matter  is  discharged  by  the 
wound. 

When  the  suppuration  happens 
within  the  substance  or  body  of  the 
lungs,  the  matter  may  be  discharged 
by  expectoration;  but  if  the  matter 
floats  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast,  be- 
tween the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  it 
can  only  be  discharged  by  an  inci- 
sion made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  strength  does  not 
return  after  the  inflammation  is  to 
all  appearance  removed  ; if  his  pulse 
continues  quick  though  soft,  his 


breathing  difficult  and  oppressed;  if 
he  has  cold  shiverings  at  times,  his 
cheeks  flushed,  his  lips  dry,  and  if  he 
complains  of  thirst  and  want  of  ap- 
petite, there  is  reason  to  fear  a suppu- 
ration, and  that  a phthisis  or  consump- 
tion of  the  lungs  will  ensue.  We 
shall  therefore  next  proceed  to  consi- 
der the  proper  treatment  of  that 
disease. 


OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 


A consumption  is  a wasting  or 
decay  of  the  whole  body  from  an 
ulcer,  tubercles,  or  concretions  of  the 
lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous  atro- 
phy, or  cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  observes  that  in  his 
time  consumptions  made  up  above 
one  tenth  part  of  the  bills  of  mortality 
in  and  about  London.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  they  have  rather  in- 
creased since;  and  we  know  from 
experience,  that  they  are  not  less  fatal 
in  some  other  towns  of  England  than 
in  London. 

Young  persons,  between  the  age  of 
fifteen  and  thirty,  of  a slender  make, 
long  neck,  high  shoulders,  and  flat 
breasts,  are  most  liable  to  this  dis- 
ease. 

Consumptions  prevail  more  in  Eng- 
land than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great 
use  of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors, 
the  general  application  to  sedentary 
employments,  and  the  great  quantity 
of  pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt ; to 
which  we  may  add  the  perpetual 
changes  in  the  atmosphere,  or  varia- 
bleness of  the  weather. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
an  inflammation  of  the  breast  often 
ends  in  an  imposthume : consequently 
whatever  disposes  people  to  this  dis- 
ease must  likewise  be  considered  as  a 
cause  of  consumption. 

Other  diseases,  by  vitiating  the 
habit,  may  likewise  occasion  con- 
sumptions ; as  the  scurvy,  the  scro- 
fula or  king’s  evil,  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, the  asthma,  small-pox,  measles, 
&c. 

As  this  disease  is  seldom  cured,  we 
shall  endeavour  more  particularly  to 
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point  out  its  causes,  in  order  that 
people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it. 
These  are  : — ■ 

Confined  or  unwholesome  air.-— 
When  this  fluid  is  impregnated  with 
the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  it 
proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  vessels 
of  that  necessary  organ. 

Violent  passions,  exertions,  or  af- 
fections of  the  mind;  as  grief,  disap- 
pointment, anxiety,  or  close  applica- 
tion to  the  study  of  abstruse  arts  or 
sciences. 

Great  evacuations,  as  sweating, 
diarrhoeas,  diabetes,  excessive  venery, 
the  fluor  albus,  an  over- discharge 
of  the  menstrual  flux,  giving  suck  too 
long,  &c. 

The  sudden  stoppage  of  customary 
evacuations,  as  the  bleeding  piles, 
sweating  of  the  feet,  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  the  menses,  issues,  ulcers,  or 
eruptions  of  any  kind. 

Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi, 
&c.  I once  saw  the  symptoms  of  a 
phthisis  occasioned  by  a small  bone 
sticking  in  the  bronchae.  It  was  after- 
wards vomited  along  with  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  purulent  matter, 
and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regimen 
and  the  use  of  Peruvian  bark,  reco- 
vered. 

Making  a sudden  transition  from  a 
hot  to  a very  cold  climate,  change  of 
apparel,  or  whatever  greatly  lessens 
the  perspiration. 

Frequent  and  excessive  debauche- 
ries. Late  watchings,  and  drinking 
strong  liquors,  which  generally  go  to- 
gether, can  hardly  fail  to  destroy  the 
lungs.  Hence  the  bon  companion 
generally  falls  a sacrifice  to  this  dis- 
ease. 

Infection.  Consumptions  are  like- 
wise caught  by  sleeping  with  the  dis- 
eased; for  which  reason  this  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  sick,  and  must 
hurt  those  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Those  arti- 
ficers who  sit  much,  and  are  con- 
stantly leaning  forward,  or  pressing 
upon  the  stomach  and  breast,  as  cut- 
lers, tailors,  shoe-makers,  seamstresses, 
&c.  often  die  of  consumptions.  They 
likewise  prove  fatal  to  singers,  and 


all  who  have  occasion  to  make  fre- 
quent and  very  violent  exertions  of  the 
lungs. 

Cold.  More  consumptive  patients 
date  the  beginning  of  their  disorders 
from  wet  feet,  damp  beds,  night  air, 
wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the 
body  had  been  heated,  than  from  all 
other  causes. 

Sharp,  saline,  and  aromatic  ali- 
ments, which  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  are  likewise  frequently  the  cause 
of  consumptions. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  this  dis- 
ease is  often  owing  to  an  heredi- 
tary taint,  or  a scrofulous  habit; 
in  which  case  it  is  generally  in- 
curable. 

This  disease  generally  begins  with 
a dry  cough,  which  often  continues 
for  some  months.  If  a disposition  to 
vomit  after  eating  be  excited  by  it, 
there  is  still  greater  reason  to  fear  an 
approaching  consumption.  The  pa- 
tient complains  of  a more  than  usual 
degree  of  heat,  a pain  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  breast,  especially  after 
motion ; his  spittle  is  of  a saltish  taste, 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  blood. — 
He  is  apt  to  be  sad ; his  appetite  is 
bad,  and  his  thirst  great  There  is 
generally  a quick,  soft,  small  pulse ; 
though  sometimes  the  pulse  is  pretty 
full,  and  rather  hard.  These  are  the 
common  symptoms  of  a beginning 
consumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to 
spit  a greenish,  white,  or  bloody 
matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by 
the  hectic  fever,  and  colliquative 
sweats,  which  mutually  succeed  one 
another,  viz.  the  one  towards  night, 
and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A 
looseness  and  excessive  discharge  of 
urine  are  often  troublesome  symp* 
toms  at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken 
the  patient.  There  is  a burning  heat 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the 
face  generally  flushes  after  eating;  the 
fingers  become  remarkably  small,  the 
nails  are  bent  inwards,  and  the  hair 
falls  off. 

At  last  the  swelling  of  the  feet  and 
legs,  the  total  loss  of  strength,  the 
sinking  of  the  eyes,  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  and  the  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  shew  the  immediate  ap~ 
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proach  of  death,  which  however  the 
patient  seldom  believes  to  be  so  near. 
Such  is  the  usual  progress  of  this  fatal 
disease,  which,  if  not  early  checked, 
commonly  sets  all  medicine  at  defi- 
ance. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  a con- 
sumption, if  the  patient  lives  in  a 
large  town,  or  any  place  where  the 
air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately 
to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a 
situation  in  the  country,  where  the 
air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he  must 
not  remain  inactive,  but  take  every 
day  as  much  exercise  as  he  can 
bear. 

The  best  method  of  taking  exer- 
cise is  to  ride  on  horseback,  as  this 
gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  mo- 
tion without  much  fatigue.  Such  as 
cannot  bear  this  kind  of  exercise, 
must  make  use  of  a carriage.  A long 
journey,  as  it  amuses  the  mind  by  a 
continual  change  of  objects,  is  greatly 
preferable  to  riding  the  same  ground 
over  and  over.  Care  however  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  catching  cold  from 
wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  or  the  like. 
The  patient  ought  always  to  finish 
his  ride  in  the  morning,  or  at  least 
before  dinner ; otherwise  it  will  oftener 
do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  a pity  those  who  attend  the 
sick  seldom  recommend  riding  in 
this  disease  till  the  patient  is  either 
unable  to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  has 
become  incurable.  Patients  are  like- 
wise apt  to  trifle  with  every  thing 
that  is  in  their  own  power.  They 
cannot  see  how  one  of  the  common 
actions  of  life  should  prove  a remedy 
in  an  obstinate  disease,  and  therefore 
they  reject  it,  while  they  greedily 
hunt  after  relief  from  medicine, 
merely  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand it. 

Those  who  have  strength  and  cou- 
rage to  undertake  a pretty  long  sea 
voyage,  may  expect  great  advantage 
from  it.  This  to  my  knowledge  has 
frequently  cured  a consumption  after 
the  patient  was  to  all  appearance  far 
advanced  in  that  disease,  and  where 
medicine  had  proved  ineffectual. — 
Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  if  a voyage  were  undertaken  in 
due  time,  it  would  seldom  fail  to 


perform  a cure.  But  physicians  sel- 
dom order  it  till  the  disease  is  too 
far  advanced,  and  frequently  the  pa- 
tient cannot  go  a voyage  of  sufficient 
length.  The  late  Dr.  Buchan  said, 

“ though  I do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  one  instance  of  a genuine  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs  cured  by  me- 
dicine, yet  I have  known  a West 
India  voyage  work  wonders  in  that 
dreadful  disorder and  that  “ a voy- 
age of  this  kind,  if  taken  in  due 
time,  will  seldom  fail  to  cure  a con- 
sumption.” 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure, 
ought  to  carry  as  much  fresh  provi- 
sions along  with  them  as  will  serve 
for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  sea. — 
As  milk  is  not  easily  obtained  in  this 
situation,  they  ought  to  live  upon 
fruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens  or 
other  young  animals,  which  can  be 
kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  such  voyages 
should  be  undertaken,  if  possible,  in 
the  mildest  season,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  towards  a warmer  cli- 
mate. 

Those  who  have  not  courage  for  a 
long  voyage,  may  travel  into  a more 
southern  climate,  as  the  south  of 
France,  Spain,  or  Portugal  ; and  if 
they  find  the  air  of  these  countries 
agree  with  them,  they  should  continue 
there  at  least  till  their  health  be  con- 
firmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercise,  we 
would  recommend  a due  attention  to 
diet.  The  patient  should  eat  nothing 
that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  di- 
gestion, and  his  drink  must  be  of  a 
soft  and  cooling  nature.  All  the  diet 
ought  to  be  calculated  to  lessen  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  to 
nourish  and  support  the  patient.  For 
this  purpose  he  must  be  kept  chiefly 
to  the  use  of  vegetables  and  milk  ; 
for  milk  alone  is  of  more  value  in 
this  disease  than  the  whole  Materia 
Medica. 

Asses’  milk  is  commonly  reckoned 
preferable  to  any  other,  but  it  can- 
not always  be  obtained  ; besides,  it  is 
generally  taken  in  a very  small  quan- 
tity ; whereas,  to  produce  any  effects, 
it  ought  to  make  a considerable  part 
of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly  to 
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be  expected  that  a gill  or  two  of  asses’ 
milk,  drank  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  should  be  able  to  produce 
any  considerable  change  in  the  hu- 
mours of  an  adult ; and  when  people 
do  not  perceive  its  effects  soon,  they 
lose  hope,  and  so  leave  it  off.  Hence 
it  happens  that  this  medicine,  how- 
ever valuable,  very  seldom  performs 
a cure.  The  reason  is  obvious  ; it  is 
commonly  used  too  late,  is  taken  in 
too  small  quantities,  and  is  not  duly 
persisted  in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary 
effects  from  asses’  milk  in  obstinate 
coughs,  which  threatened  a consump- 
tion of  the  lungs  ; and  do  verily  be- 
lieve, if  used  at  this  period,  that  it 
would  seldom  fail;  but  if  it  be  de- 
layed till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is 
generally  the  case,  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed  ? 

Asses’  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if 
possible,  in  its  natural  warmth,  and, 
by  a grown  person,  in  the  quantity  of 
half  an  English  pint  at  a time.  In- 
stead of  taking  this  quantity  night 
and  morning  only,  the  patient  ought 
to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  least  thrice 
a-day,  and  to  eat  a little  bread  along 
with  it,  so  as  to  make  it  a kind  of 
meal. 

If  the  milk  should  happen  to  purge, 
it  may  be  mixed  with  old  conserve  of 
roses.  When  that  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, the  powder  of  crabs’  claws  may 
be  used  in  its  stead.  Asses’  milk  is 
usually  ordered  to  be  drank  warm  in 
bed ; but  as  it  generally  throws  the 
patient  in  a sweat  when  taken  in  this 
way,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to 
give  it  after  he  rises.  Dr.  Reid,  how- 
ever, observes,  that  “ a peculiar  anti- 
phthisical  property  has  been  attributed 
to  asses'  milk.  The  only  advantage 
that  it  has  over  cows’  milk,  consists 
in  its  being  in  a slight  degree  more 
easy  of  digestion.”  Mint- water  mixed 
with  the  latter  will  prevent  its  curd- 
ling in  the  stomach. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  con- 
sumptive cases  have  been  performed 
by  women’s  milk.  Could  this  be  ob- 
tained in  sufficient  quantity,  we  would 
recommend  it  in  preference  to  any 
other.  It  is  better  if  the  patient  can 


suck  it  from  the  breast,  than  to  drink 
it  afterwards. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any 
other ; and  it  is  indeed  a very  valua- 
ble medicine,  if  the  stomach  will  bear 
it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  per- 
son at  first ; and  is  therefore  often  laid 
aside  without  a sufficient  trial.  It 
should  at  first  be  taken  sparingly,  and 
the  quantity  gradually  increased,  until 
it  comes  to  be  almost  the  sole  food. 
I never  knew  it  succeed  unless  where 
the  patient  almost  lived  upon  it. 

Cows’  milk  is  most  easily  obtained 
of  any,  and  though  it  be  not  so  easily 
digested  as  that  of  asses  or  mares,  it 
may  be  rendered  lighter,  by  adding 
to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  barley-wa- 
ter, or  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some 
hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off  the 
cream. 

If  it  should,  notwithstanding,  prove 
heavy  on  the  stomach,  a small  quantity 
of  brandy  or  rum,  with  a little  sugar, 
may  be  added,  which  will  render  it 
both  more  light  and  nutritive. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk 
should  for  some  time  disagree  with 
his  stomach  that  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  digest  any  thing  but  flesh 
and  strong  liquors,  which  is  the  case 
with  many  of  those  who  fall  into  con- 
sumptions. We  do  not,  however,  ad- 
vise those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  animal  food  and  strong  liquors  to 
leave  them  off  all  at  once ; this  might 
be  dangerous.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  such  to  eat  a little  once  a day  of 
the  flesh  of  some  young  animal,  or 
rather  to  use  the  broth  made  of  chick- 
ens, veal,  lamb,  or  such  like.  They 
ought  likewise  to  drink  a little  wine 
made  into  negus,  or  diluted  with 
twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water, 
and  to  make  it  gradually  weaker  till 
they  can  leave  it  off  altogether. 

These  must  be  used  only  as  pre- 
paratives to  a diet  consisting  chiefly 
of  milk  and  vegetables,  such  as  rice 
and  milk  or  barley  and  mijk,  boiled 
with  a little  sugar,  which  is  a very 
proper  food.  Ripe  fruits,  roasted, 
baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewise  proper, 
as  currant  or  gooseberry  tarts,  apples 
roasted,  or  boiled  in  milk. 

The  jellies,  conserves,  and  pre- 
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serves  of  ripe  subacid  fruits,  ought  to 
be  eaten  plentifully,  as  the  jelly  of 
currants,  conserves  of  roses,  pre- 
served plums,  cherries,  and  China 
oranges. 

Wholesome  air,  proper  exercise,  and 
a diet  consisting  chiefly  of  these  and 
other  vegetables,  with  milk,  is  the 
only  course  that  can  be  depended  on 
in  a beginning  consumption.  If  the 
patient  has  strength  and  sufficient  re- 
solution to  persist  in  this  course  he 
will  seldom  be  disappointed  of  a 
cure. 

In  a populous  town  in  England, 
(Sheffield,)  where  consumptions  are 
very  common,  I have  frequently  seen 
consumptive  patients,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  country  with  orders  to  ride 
and  live  upon  milk  and  vegetables, 
return  in  a few  months  quite  plump, 
and  free  from  any  complaint.  This, 
indeed,  was  not  always  the  case,  es- 
pecially when  the  disease  was  here- 
ditary or  far  advanced;  but  it  was 
the  only  method  in  which  success  was 
to  be  expected,  and  where  it  failed, 

I never  knew  any  medicine  to  suc- 
ceed. 

If  the  patient’s  strength  and  spirits 
flag,  he  must  be  supported  by  strong 
broths,  jellies,  and  such  like.  Some 
recommend  shell-fish  in  this  disease, 
and  with  some  reason,  as  they  are 
nourishing  and  restorative.  I have 
often  known  persons  of  a consumptive 
habit,  where  the  symptoms  were  not 
violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the 
use  of  oysters.  They  generally  ate 
them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice  along 
with  them.  All  the  food  and  drink, 
however,  ought  to  be  taken  in  small 
quantities,  lest  an  over-charge  of  fresh 
chyle  should  oppress  the  lungs  and  too 
much  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be 
kept  as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible. 
Consumptions  are  often  occasioned, 
and  always  aggravated,  by  a melan- 
choly cast  of  mind ; for  which  reason 
music,  cheerful  company,  and  every 
thing  that  inspires  mirth,  are  highly 
beneficial.  The  patieht  ought  seldom 
to  be  left  alone,  as  brooding  over  his 
calamities  is  always  sure  to  render  him 
worse. 


Though  the  cure  of  this  disease 
depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the 
patient’s  own  endeavours,  yet  we  shall 
mention  a few  things  which  may  be 
of  service  in  relieving  some  of  the 
more  violent  symptoms. 

In  the  first  stage  of  a consumption, 
the  cough  may  sometimes  be  appeas- 
ed by  bleeding ; and  the  expectora- 
tion may  be  promoted  by  the  follow- 
ing medicines : — 

Take  of  fresh  squills,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce,; 

Of  gum-ammoniac,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce ; 

Of  powdered  cardamom-seeds,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce. 

Beat  them  together  in  a mortar,  and 
if  the  mass  proves  too  hard  for  pills,  a 
little  of  any  kind  of  syrup  may  be 
added  to  it.  This  may  be  formed 
into  pills  of  a moderate  size,  and  four 
or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a- day,  according  as  the  patient’s  sto- 
mach will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum,  or  milk  of 
gum-ammoniac,  as  it  is  called,  is  like- 
wise a proper  medicine  in  this  stage 
of  the  disease.  It  may  be  used  as 
directed  in  the  pleurisy. 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of 
lemon-juice,  fine  honey,  and  syrup 
of  poppies,  may  likewise  be  used. — • 
Four  ounces  of  each  of  these  may  be 
simmered  together  in  a saucepan,  over 
a gentle  fire,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough 
is  troublesome. 

It  is  common  in  this  stage  of  the 
disease  to  load  the  patient’s  stomach 
with  oily  and  balsamic  medicines. — 
These,  instead  of  removing  the  dis- 
ease, tend  rather  to  increase  it,  by 
heating  the  blood,  while  they  pall 
the  appetite,  relax  the  solids,  and 
prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  pa- 
tient. Whatever  is  used  for  remov- 
ing the  cough,  besides  riding  and 
other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be 
medicines  of  a sharp  and  cleansing 
nature;  as  oxymel,  syrup  of  lemon, 
&c. 

Acids  seem  to  have  peculiarly  good 
effects  in  this  disease;  they  both  tend 
to  quench  the  patient’s  thirst  and  to 
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cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids, 
as  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  proper.  I have 
known  patients  suck  the  juice  of 
several  lemons  every  day  with  mani- 
fest advantage,  and  would  for  this 
reason  recommend  acid  vegetables  to 
be  taken  in  as  great  a quantity  as  the 
stomach  will  bear  them. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would 
recommend  infusions  of  the  bitter 
plants,  as  ground  ivy,  the  lesser  cen- 
taury, chamomile  flowers,  or  water- 
trefoil.  These  infusions  may  be  drank 
at  pleasure.  They  strengthen  the 
stomach,  promote  digestion,  and  at 
the  same  time  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  dilution,  and  quench  the 
thirst  much  better  than  things  that 
are  luscious  and  sweet.  But  if  the 
patient  spits  blood,  he  ought  to  use 
for  his  ordinary  drink,  infusions  or 
decoctions  of  the  vulnerary  roots  and 
plants. 

There  are  many  other  mucilagi- 
nous plants  and  seeds,  of  a healing 
and  agglutinating  nature,  from  which 
decoctions  or  infusions  may  be  pre- 
pared with  the  same  intention ; as 
the  orches,  the  quince-seed,  coltsfoot, 
linseed,  sarsaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  the  different 
ways  in  which  these  may  be  pre- 
pared. Simple  infusion  or  boiling  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  dose  may 
be  at  discretion. 

The  conserve  of  roses  is  here  pecu- 
liarly proper.  It  may  either  be  put 
into  the  decoction  above  prescribed, 
or  eaten  by  itself.  No  benefit  is  to 
be  expected  from  trifling  doses  of  this 
medicine.  I never  knew  it  of  any 
service,  unless  where  three  or  four 
ounces  at  least  were  used  daily  for 
a considerable  time.  In  this  way 
I have  seen  it  produce  very  happy 
effects,  and  would  recommend  it 
wherever  there  is  a discharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs. 

When  the  spitting  up  of  gross  mat- 
ter, oppressions  of  the  breast,  and  the 
hectic  symptoms,  shew  that  an  im- 
posthume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we 
would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark, 
that  being  the  only  drug  which  has 
any  chance  to  counteract  the  general 


tendency  which  the  humours  then 
have  to  putrefaction. 

An  ounce  of  the  Cinchona  in  pow- 
der may  be  divided  into  eighteen 
or  twenty  doses,  of  which  one  may 
be  taken  every  three  hours  through 
the  day,  in  a little  syrup,  or  a cup 
of  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink;  for 
which  we  recommend  tea  made  of 
equal  parts  of  coltsfoot  leaves  and 
horehound. 

If  the  bark  should  happen  to  purge, 
it  may  be  made  into  an  electuary, 
with  conserve  of  roses,  thus : — 

Take  of  old  conserve  of  roses,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound ; 

Of  Peruvian  bark,  half  an  ounce; 

Of  syrup  of  orange  or  lemon,  as 
much  as  will  make  it  the  con- 
sistence of  honey. 

This  quantity  will  serve  the  patient 
four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  re- 
peated as  there  is  occasion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in 
substance,  may  infuse  it  in  cold  water. 
This  seems  to  be  the  best  menstruum 
for  extracting  the  virtues  of  that  drug. 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  pow- 
der may  be  infused  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours  in  half  an  English  pint 
of  water.  Afterwards  let  it  be  passed 
through  a fine  strainer,  and  an  ordi- 
nary tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three  or 
four  times  a day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the 
bark  while  there  are  any  symptoms 
of  an  inflammation  of  the  breast ; 
but  when  it  is  certainly  known  that 
matter  is  collected  there,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  medicines  which  can  be 
used.  Few  patients,  indeed,  have 
resolution  enough  to  give  the  Peru- 
vian bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of 
the  disease,  otherwise  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  some  benefit  might  be 
reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an 
imposthume  in  the  breast,  and  the 
matter  can  neither  be  spit  up  nor 
carried  off  by  absorption,  the  patient 
must  endeavour  to  make  it  break  in- 
wardly, by  drawing  in  the  steams  of 
warm  water  or  vinegar  with  his 
breath,  coughing,  laughing,  or  bawl- 
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i ing  aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens  to 
burst  within  the  lungs,  the  matter 
i may  be  discharged  by  the  mouth. — 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  bursting  of 
the  vomica  occasions  immediate  death 
by  suffocating  the  patient.  When  the 
quantity  of  matter  is  great,  and  the 
patient's  strength  exhausted,  this  is 
commonly  the  case.  At  any  rate,  the 
patient  is  ready  to  fall  into  a swoon, 
and  should  have  volatile  salts  or  spirits 
held  to  his  nose. 

If  the  matter  discharged  be  thick, 
and  the  cough  and  breathing  become 
easier,  there  may  be  some  hopes  of  a 
cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to 
be  light  but  restorative,  as  chicken- 
broths,  sago-gruel,  rice-milk,  &c. ; the 
drink,  butter-milk  or  whey,  sweetened 
with  honey.  This  is  likewise  a pro- 
per time  for  using  Cinchona  (the  Pe- 
ruvian bark),  which  may  be  taken  as 
directed  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  imposthume  should 
discharge  itself  into  the  cavity  of  the 
breast,  between  the  pleura  and  the 
lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the 
matter  out  but  by  an  incision,  as  has 
already  been  observed.  As  this  ope- 
ration must  always  be  performed  by  a 
surgeon,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
describe  it.  We  shall  only  add,  that 
it  is  not  so  dreadful  as  people  are  apt 
to  imagine,  and  that  it  is  the  only 
chance  the  patient  in  this  case  has  for 
his  life. 

The  preceding  plan  of  treating 
Consumptions  having  been  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Dr.  Buchan, 
with  scarcely  any  variation,  for  up- 
wards of  five  and  twenty  years,  we 
shall  subjoin  an  account  of  some 
methods  of  cure  that  have  been 
more  recently  proposed  by  gentle- 
men, who,  like  him,  have  endea- 
voured to  make  themselves  useful 
in  their  beneficent  profession. 

In  the  year  1679,  an  inaugural 
thesis  or  dissertation  was  published 
by  J.  T.  P.  Chris.  Ebeling,  entitled, 
“ De  Lichen  Islandicus,”  a plant  de- 
scribed by  our  celebrated  botanists  Ray, 
Morrison,  Hudson,  and  Lightfoot,  and 
also  by  Linnaeus  and  other  foreign 
writers.  Dr.  Ebeling  informed  us, 
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that  in  some  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries, (Iceland,  Russia,  &c.)  lichen 
islandicus,  or  Iceland  moss,  is  used 
not  only  as  a medicine,  but  as  an 
article  of  diet;  from  the  mild  nutri- 
tious qualities  of  which  it  is  evidently 
possessed,  we  may  account  for  the 
good  effects  which  had  been  said  to 
be  derived  from  it  in  cases  of  ema- 
ciation and  in  consumptive  disorders, 
and  which,  at  the  time  above-men- 
tioned, had  been  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  many  accurate  observers. 

The  lichen  is  purely  and  to  a high 
degree  mucilaginous;  but  notwith- 
standing this  plant  has  been  in  great 
repute  as  a remedy,  both  as  aliment 
and  a medicine,  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, and  as  a restorative  in  tabes 
dorsalis,  it  was  scarcely  noticed  in  the 
medical  practice  of  this  country  until 
Drs.  Crichton,  Reece,  and  Regnault 
lately  recommended  it  to  the  public. 
We  shall  have  reason  to  congratulate 
our  readers,  if  future  experience  justify 
the  high — we  fear  too  flattering — en- 
comiums they  have  bestowed  upon  it, 
as  having  effected  a cure  in  many 
cases  of  phthisis,  which  those  gentle- 
men, and  other  writers  on  the  conti- 
nent, have  adduced. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  virtues  of 
the  lichen  islandicus,  it  must  be  in- 
fused in  boiling  water,  to  separate  all 
the  earthy  particles  which  adhere  to 
it,  and  to  take  off  the  bitterness  which 
renders  it  disagreeable  ; after  which  it 
may  be  boiled  in  water  or  milk,  just 
as  it  is  intended  to  employ  the  mu- 
cilage obtained  in  this  manner,  either 
as  food  or  medicine.  It  may  be  ren- 
dered more  or  less  agreeable  by  the 
addition  of  honey  or  syrup. 

To  concentrate  in  some  degree  all 
the  medicinal  properties  of  the  Iceland 
moss,  a jelly  is  directed  to  be  formed, 
by  boiling  six  ounces  of  the  lichen 
with  three  quarts  of  spring  water  for 
an  hour ; press  the  boiling  decoction 
through  a fine  hair  sieve,  and  then 
put  it  over  a slow  fire  in  a jelly- 
basin,  and  let  it  evaporate  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a pint;  then  add  six 
ounces  of  refined  sugar,  and  evapo- 
rate the  mixture  till  you  have  a pound 
of  thick  syrup,  which,  when  cold, 
will  assume  the  consistence  of  a jelly. 

3 L 
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Four  to  six  table-spoonfuls  of  this  pre- 
paration is  to  be  taken  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  As  this  anti-phthisical 
remedy  is  pectoral,  agglutinent,  and 
demulcent,  affording  nutriment  and 
and  support  without  producing  in- 
ordinate irritation,  it  may  be  usefully 
employed  as  an  auxiliary  to  more 
powerful  remedies,  especially  while 
the  patient  is  taking,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  skill  and  prudence,  any  prepa- 
ration of  the  foxglove. 

Some  have  given  the  Iceland  liver- 
wort, or  moss,  in  the  form  of  a de- 
coction, made  by  boiling  an  ounce 
and  a half  in  a quart  of  milk,  over 
a slow  fire,  exactly  one  quarter  of 
an  hour ; the  dose  six  or  eight  table- 
spoonfuls, to  be  taken  frequently  in 
the  day.  If  the  milk  disagree,  water 
may  be  used  in  its  stead  ; but  care 
must  be  taken  to  boil  it  over  a slow 
fire,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  mi- 
nutes. Another  medical  practitioner 
directs  two  ounces  of  the  herb  (pre- 
viously washed  in  cold  water)  to  be 
boiled  with  a little  liquorice  in  a quart 
of  water  to  a pint  and  a half : a tea- 
cupful may  be  taken  three  times  a 
day. 

The  Icelanders  and  many  of  the 
Dutch  physicians  use  this  herb  in  a 
state  of  powder,  which  is  prepared 
by  carefully  freeing  it  from  the  little 
sticks  and  green  moss  that  is  gene- 
rally gathered  with  it ; and  after  be- 
ing washed  in  cold  water,  re-dried 
in  an  oven  gently  heated,  so  as  not 
to  scorch  it  3 then  being  ground,  it 
must  be  passed  through  a fine  sieve 
to  deprive  it  of  its  fibrous  parts,  which 
are  insoluble,  and  devoid  of  medicinal 
virtue.  This  farina  may  be  taken  in 
doses  of  a quarter  of  an  ounce  or  " 
three  drachms  (two  or  three  large 
tea-spoonfuls)  boiled  with  half  a pint 
of  pure  water  or  milk,  which  coin- 
cides with  its  virtues,  and  so  far  co- 
vers its  bitter  taste  as  to  render  it  an 
agreeable  breakfast,  and  an  evening 
repast. 

Consumptive  patients,  who  are  so 
situated  as  to  be  unable  to  obtain  the 
genuine  plant,  may  employ  the  arti- 
ficial asses’  milk,  or  the  decoction  of 
marsh-mallow : an  ounce  or  more  of 
the  dried  root  may  be  boiled  in  three 

i\ 


pints  of  water  to  a quart;  half  ar 
ounce  of  liquorice  root  may  be  addee 
towards  the  end  of  the  boiling.— 
The  strained  liquor  may  either  be 
drank  alone,  or  used  as  a vehicle  for 


other  medicines ; or  the  decoction: 


may  be  boiled  up  with  three  pounds: 
of  fine  sugar,  and  formed  into  a sy- 
rup, for  obtunding  and  incrassating; 
acrimonious  thin  fluids ; in  tickling 
coughs  from  defluxions  on  the  lungs ;; 
in  hoarseness;  erosions  of  the  sto- 
mach, intestines,  and  urinary  organs : 
lubricating  and  relaxing  the  passages 
in  calculous  complaints. 

Nature  has  furnished  us  with  an- 
other variety  of  demulcent  and  mu- 
cilaginous vegetables  in  the  orchis 
root,  a plant  that  flourishes  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
grows  spontaneously  and  in  great 
abundance  in  our  own  country. — 
Salep  is  said  to  contain  the  greatest 
quantity  of  nourishment  in  the  small- 
est bulk;  and  furnishes  a cheap, 
wholesome,  and  restorative  article  of 
diet.  The  substance  brought  from 
the  eastern  countries  under  the  name 
of  salep,  and  recommended,  like  our 
orchis  root,  in  bilious  dysenteries,  de- 
fluxions  of  the  breast,  consumption, 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  strangury,  and 
dysury,  appears  to  be  no  other  than 
the  prepared  roots  of  plants  of  the 
orchis  kind:  reduced  into  powder, 
they  soften  and  dissolve,  as  it  were, 
in  boiling  water,  into  a kind  of  mu- 
cilage, which  may  be  diluted  for  use 
with  water  or  milk.  Salep  retards  the 
acetous  fermentation  of  milk,  and  is 
consequently  an  useful  ingredient  for 
milk  pottage,  &c.  especially  in  and 
near  large  towns,  where  the  cows, 
being  frequently  fed  with  sour  grains, 
must  yield  milk  of  an  acescent  qua- 
lity. 

Dr.  Bourne  some  time  since  pub- 
lished a treatise  in  recommendation 
of  uva-ursi,  a plant  that,  having  pre- 
viously been  employed  with  apparent 
success  in  certain  disorders,  which, 
like  pulmonary  consumption,  are  cha- 
racterized by  hectic  fever,  Dr,  Bourne 
was  induced  to  direct  the  powder 
of  uva-ursi  in  cases  both  of  genuine 
consumption  and  other  disorders  at- 
tended by  hectic,  in  which  cases  it 
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i was  attended  by  a greater  or  less  de- 
j gree  of  benefit  to  the  patient,  to  whom 
the  author  mostly  exhibited  the  uva- 
ursi  in  doses  of  eight  to  fifteen  grains 
of  the  powder  three  times  a day. 

A favourable  change,  the  Doctor 
observes,  generally  occurs  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  urine  after  the  remedy 
has  been  taken  for  a while ; it  is 
made  in  the  natural  quantity,  is  of 
the  natural  colour,  and  deposits  no 
more  sediment  than  urine  in  its  healthy 
state.  When  the  tongue  is  foul  from 
hectic  depending  on  phthisis,  it  be- 
comes, if  I mistake  not,  says  the 
author,  either  comparatively  clean,  or 
absolutely  so,  under  the  influence  of 
uva-ursi,  excepting  in  deplorably  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease ; and  in 
proportion  as  the  tongue  becomes 
clean,  there  is  a return  of  the  proper 
desire  and  relish  for  food. 

In  the  pituitous  consumption  of  the 
lungs  of  aged  patients,  this  medicine 
has  proved  beneficial;  but  in  some 
other  species  of  that  intractable  dis- 
ease, we  do  not  expect  that  an  astrin- 
gent which  tends  to  restrain  the  se- 
cretions of  morbid  mucus  from  the 
lungs,  can  afford  to  those  who  are 
labouring  under  this  malady  any  last- 
ing relief. 

The  common  drink  of  consumptive 
patients  may  be  either  Bristol  or  Selt- 
zer water,  or  fresh  common  whey. 
The  dry  vomit  is  sometimes  service- 
able; and  in  all  cases  of  phthisis, 
suppuration  may  be  prevented  or  re- 
strained by  issues,  setons,  or  open 
blisters  on  the  chest.  Small  repeated 
bleedings,  suited  to  the  strength  of 
the  patient  and  the  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, are  admissible.  Good  effects 
rarely  attend  the  use  of  Cinchona  in 
this  disease ; but  the  colliquative  sweats 
may  be  moderated  by  the  use  of  the 
diluted  vitriolic  acid,  or  an  infusion 
of  roses. 

For  abating  the  exacerbations  of 
hectic  fever,  we  have  seen  the  most 
beneficial  effects  result  from  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  foxglove  ; these,  Dr.  Reid 
has  well  observed,  claim  a high  rank 
in  the  scale  of  modern  improvements. 
The  utility  of  warm-bathing  may 
perhaps  be  principally  referred  to 


three  sources.  It  affords  a grateful, 
mild,  and  uniform  stimulus;  insures 
cleanliness  of  the  external  surface; 
and  preserves  a freedom  and  regula- 
rity in  cutaneous  perspiration.  When 
the  tepid  bath  is  employed,  during 
the  decided  existence  of  hectic  fever 
in  particular,  the  proper  time  for  im- 
mersion is  about  noon ; the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  must  be  in  a great 
measure  regulated  by  the  sensations 
and  pulse  of  the  patient.  As  a gene- 
ral rule,  an  appropriate  warmth  will 
be  found  in  the  range  of  90°  to  96° 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  The 
propriety  of  bathing  on  successive  or 
alternate  days  must  be  determined 
by  the  actual  and  individual  experi- 
ence of  the  patient. 

Foxglove  diminishes  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  and  irritability  of  the 
system:  it  increases  the  action  of  the 
absorbent  vessels  and  the  discharge  by 
urine;  but  advantage  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  an  indiscriminate  or  in- 
cautious employment  of  this  delicate 
and  important  instrument  of  medi- 
cine. To  insure  success  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  foxglove,  great  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  regulate  the 
diet  and  regimen  of  the  patient.  The 
alvine  discharges  must  be  maintained 
with  regularity,  to  obviate  the  irrita- 
tion consequent  upon  a retention  of 
faeces.  Every  other  artificial  source 
of  irritation  must  likewise  be  care- 
fully avoided : ardent  spirits,  parti- 
cularly in  an  undiluted  form,  are  for 
the  most  part  highly  injurious. — - 
Those  articles  of  food  and  drink  should 
be  resorted  to  which  supply  nutri- 
ment without  inducing  any  consi- 
derable degree  of  irritation.  A milk 
diet  is  generally  and  with  propriety 
recommended.  But  the  caution  which, 
in  the  early  stages  of  consumption, 
requires  to  be  most  strenuously  urged 
to  give  effect  to  the  beneficial  opera- 
tion of  the  medicine,  and  to  prevent 
a confirmed  consumption,  is  carefully 
to  preserve  the  feet  from  chill  j to 
avoid  an  exposure  to  sudden  and  par- 
tial variations  of  the  atmosphere ; to 
observe  moderation  in  the  indulgence 
of  the  appetite  and  passions ; an  equa- 
ble warmth  is  as  much  as  possible  to 
be  preserved ; and  all  irritation,  either 
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corporeal  or  mental,  carefully  to  be 
avoided. 

Ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  fox- 
glove may  generally  be  given  in  the 
first  instance  to  an  adult,  which  may 
be  repeated,  with  a very  gradual  in- 
crease, to  fifteen  drops,  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  till  the 
pulse  be  considerably  reduced,  or  the 
irritability  of  the  patient  be  in  a great 
measure  subdued. 

As  every  hint  that  has  a tendency 
to  restrain  the  ravages  of  this  formid- 
able foe  to  the  human  race  cannot 
fail  to  be  acceptable  to  our  readers, 
we  must  not  conclude  this  subject 
without  informing  them,  that  Dr. 
Rush,  professor  of  physic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pensylvania,  mentioned  a 
few  years  ago,  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  curing  some  cases  of  phthisis  pul- 
monalis  by  the  use  of  mercury,  so 
as  to  excite  a salivation.  By  a late 
communication  from  this  gentleman, 
it  appears  that  he  continues  to  ex- 
perience a great  degree  of  success  from 
the  employment  of  this  remedy,  which 
in  the  early  stages  of  consumption, 
he  looks  upon  as  almost  certain; 
while  it  has  occasionally  succeeded 
even  in  those  cases  that  were  far  ad- 
vanced : in  the  latter,  however,  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  excite  salivation. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION 

Is  a w'asting  or  decay  of  the  whole 
body  without  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of 
breathing.  It  is  attended  with  indi- 
gestion, general  debility,  wasting  of 
the  body,  and  want  of  appetite. 

Those  who  are  of  a fretful  temper, 
who  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors, 
or  who  breathe  an  unwholesome 
air,  are  most  liable  to  this  disease. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend  for 
the  cure  of  a nervous  consumption  a 
light  and  nourishing  diet,  plenty  of 
exercise  in  a free  open  air,  and  the 
use  of  such  bitters  as  brace  and 
strengthen  the  stomach ; as  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  gentian  root,  chamomile, 
horehound,  & c.  These  may  be  in- 
fused in  water  or  wine,  and  a glass  of 
it  drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  assist  the  digestion. 


and  promote  the  cure  of  this  disease, 
to  take  twice  a day  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glass 
of  wine  or  water.  The  wine  of  iron 
(chalybeate  wine)  is  likewise  an  ex- 
cellent medicine  in  this  case.  It 
stengthens  the  solids,  and  powerfully 
assists  nature  in  the  preparation  of 
good  blood. 

Agreeable  amusements,  cheerful 
company,  and  riding  about,  are  how- 
ever preferable  to  all  medicines  in 
this  disease.  For  which  reason,  when 
the  patient  can  afford  it,  we  would 
recommend  a long  journey  of  pleasure 
as  the  most  likely  means  to  restore  his 
health. 

What  is  called  a symptomatic  con- 
sumption cannot  be  cured  without 
first  removing  the  disease  by  which  it 
was  occasioned.  Thus,  when  a con- 
sumption proceeds  from  the  scrofula 
or  king’s  evil,  from  the  scurvy,  the 
asthma,  the  venereal  disease,  &c.  a 
due  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
malady  from  whence  it  arises,  and  the 
regimen  and  medicine  directed  ac- 
cordingly. 

When  excessive  evacuations  of  any 
kind  occasion  a consumption,  they 
must  not  only  be  restrained,  but  the 
patient’s  strength  must  be  restored 
by  gentle  exercise,  nourishing  diet, 
and  generous  cordials.  Young  and 
delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  con- 
sumptions, by  giving  suck  too  long. 
As  soon  as  they  perceive  their  strength 
and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought 
immediately  to  wean  the  child,  or  pro- 
vide another  nurse,  otherwise  they 
cannot  expect  a cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we 
would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all, 
as  they  wish  to  avoid  consumptions, 
to  take  as  much  exercise  without  doors 
as  they  can;  to  avoid  unwholesome 
air,  and  to  study  sobriety.  Consump- 
tions owe  their  present  increase  not 
a little  to  the  fashion  of  sitting  up 
late,  eating  hot  suppers,  and  spend- 
ing every  evening  over  a bowl  of 
hot  punch  or  other  strong  liquors. — * 
These  liquors,  when  too  freely  used, 
not  only  hurt  the  digestion  and  spoil 
the  appetite,  but  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood,  and  set  the  whole  consti- 
tution on  fire. 
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Among  the  various  domestic  me. 
dicines  which  have  been  employed 
for  the  cure  of  what  is  called  a ner- 
vous atrophy,  we  are  warranted  by 
experience  to  add,  that  few  are  bet- 
ter calculated  to  restore  an  emaciated 
frame  than  the  salep-root,  or  meadow 
orchis,  and  the  jelly  obtained  from  the 
red  garden-snail.  Two  drachms  of 
the  former  in  powder,  boiled  in  a 
pint  of  whey  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  mucilage,  ought  to  be  taken 
twice  a day ; and  from  six  to  eight 
of  the  latter,  dissolved  over  a slow 
tire  in  equal  quantities  of  milk  and 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
tin  lamon  and  sugar,  should  be  used 
every  morning.  If  the  patient’s  ap- 
petite should  be  considerably  im- 
paired, he  may  begin  with  smaller 
doses : they  may  be  imperceptibly  in- 
creased, and  mixed  with  the  syrup  of 
lemon  juice. 


THE  SCURVY. 


This  disease  prevails  chiefly  in  cold 
northern  countries,  especially  in  low 
damp  situations,  near  large  marshes, 
or  great  quantities  of  stagnated  water. 
Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancho- 
ly disposition,  are  most  subject  to  it. 
It  often  proves  fatal  to  sailors  on  long 
voyages,  particularly  in  ships  that  are 
not  properly  ventilated,  have  many 
people  on  board,  or  where  cleanliness 
is  neglected. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the 
different  species  into  which  this  dis- 
ease has  been  divided,  as  they  differ 
from  one  another  chiefly  in  degree. 
What  is  called  the  land  scurvy,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  attended  with  those 
highly  putrid  symptoms  which  ap- 
pear in  patients  who  have  been  long 
at  sea,  and  which,  we  presume,  are 
rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of 
exercise,  and  the  unwholesome  food 
eaten  by  sailors  on  long  voyages,  than 
to  any  specific  difference  in  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  scurvy  is  occasioned  by  cold 
moist  air ; by  the  long  use  of  salted 
or  smoke-dried  provisions,  or  any 
kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  digestion 
and  affords  little  nourishment.  It 


may  also  proceed  from  the  suppres- 
sion of  customary  evacuations,  as  the 
menses,  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  &c. 

It  is  sometimes  owing  to  an  heredi- 
tary taint,  in  which  case  a very  small 
cause  will  excite  the  latent  disorder. 
Grief,  fear,  and  other  depressing  pas- 
sions, have  a great  tendency  both  to 
excite  and  aggravate  this  disease. — 
The  same  observation  holds  with  re- 
gard to  neglect  of  cleanliness  ; bad 
clothing;  the  want  of  proper  exer- 
cise ; confined  air ; unwholesome  food  ; 
or  any  disease  which  greatly  weakens 
the  body  or  vitiates  the  humours. 

This  disease  may  be  known  by 
unusual  weariness,  heaviness,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  especially  after 
motion ; rottenness  of  the  gums,  which 
are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  slightest  touch; 
a stinking  breath;  frequent  bleeding 
at  the  nose ; crackling  of  the  joints ; 
difficulty  of  walking;  sometimes  a 
swelling  and  sometimes  a falling  away 
of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid, 
yellow,  or  violet  coloured  spots;  the 
face  is  generally  of  a pale  or  leaden 
colour.  As  the  disease  advances,  other 
symptoms  come  on ; as  rottenness  of 
the  teeth ; haemorrhages  or  discharges 
of  blood  from  different  parts  of  the 
body ; foul  obstinate  ulcers ; pains  in 
various  parts,  especially  about  the 
breast;  dry  scaly  eruptions  all  over 
the  body,  &c.  At  last  a wasting  or 
hectic  fever  comes  on,  and  the  mi- 
serable patient  is  often  carried  off  by  a 
dysentery,  a diarrhoea,  a dropsy,  the 
palsy,  fainting  fits,  or  a mortification 
of  some  of  the  bowels. 

We  know  no  way  of  curing  this 
disease  but  by  pursuing  a plan  directly 
opposite  to  that  which  brings  it  on. 
It  proceeds  from  a vitiated  state  of  the 
humours,  occasioned  by  errors  in  diet, 
air,  or  exercise ; and  this  cannot  be 
removed  but  by  a proper  attention  to 
these  important  articles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to 
breathe  a cold,  damp,  or  confined 
air,  he  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  a dry,  open,  and  mode- 
rately warm  one.  If  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  disease  proceeds 
from  a sedentary  life  or  depressing 
passions,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient 
must  take  daily  as  much  exercise  in 
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the  open  air  as  he  can  bear,  and  his 
mind  should  be  diverted  by  cheerful 
company  and  other  amusements. — 
Nothing  has  a greater  tendency  either 
to  prevent  or  remove  this  disease  than 
constant  cheerfulness  and  good  hu- 
mour. But  this,  alas!  is  seldom  the 
lot  of  persons  afflicted  with  the  scurvy; 
they  are  generally  surly,  peevish,  and 
morose. 

W hen  the  scurvy  is  brought  on  by 
a long  use  of  salted  provisions,  the 
proper  medicine  is  a diet  consisting 
chiefly  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables ; 
as  . oranges,  apples,  lemons,  limes,  ta- 
marinds, water-cresses,  scurvy-grass, 
brooklime,  &c.  The  use  of  these  with 
milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  fresh 
beer  or  cider,  will  seldom  fail  to  re- 
move a scurvy  of  this  kind,  if  taken 
before  it  be  too  far  advanced ; but  to 
have  this  effect  they  must  be  persisted 
in  for  a considerable  time.  When 
fresh  vegetables  cannot  be  obtained, 
pickled  or  preserved  ones  may  be  used; 
and  where  these  are  wanting,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  chemical  acids. 
All  the  patient’s  food  and  drink  should 
in  this  case  be  sharpened  with  cream 
of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or 
the  muriatic  acid. 

These  things,  however,  will  more 
certainly  prevent  than  cure  the  scurvy ; 
for  which  reason,  sea-faring  people, 
especially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to 
lay  in  plenty  of  them.  Cabbages, 
onions,  gooseberries,  and  many  other 
vegetables,  may  be  kept  a long  time 
by  pickling,  preserving,  &c.  and  when 
these  fail,  the  chemical  acids,  recom- 
mended above,  which  will  keep  for 
any  length  of  time,  may  be  used. — 
We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  if 
ships  were  well  ventilated,  had  got 
stores  of  fruits,  greens,  cyder,  &c.  laid 
in,  and  if  proper  regard  were  paid  to 
cleanliness  and  warmth,  that  sailors 
would  be  the  most  healthy  people  in 
the  world,  and  would  seldom  suffer' 
either  from  the  scurvy  or  putrid  fe- 
vers, which  are  so  fatal  to  that  useful 
set  of  men ; but  it  is  too  much  the 
temper  of  such  people  to  despise  all 
precaution;  they  will  not  think  of 
any  calamity  till  it  overtakes  them, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off  the 
blow.  It  must  indeed  be  owned,  that 


many  of  them  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  make  the  provision  we  are 
speaking  of ; but  in  this  case  it  is  the 
duty  of  their  employers  to  make  it 
for  them ; and  no  man  ought  to  en- 
gage in  a long  voyage  without  having 
these  articles  secured. 

I have  often  seen  very  extraordinary 
effects  in  the  land-scurvy  from  a milk 
diet.  This  preparation  of  nature  is  a 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
perties, which  of  all  others  is  the  most 
fit  for  restoring  a decayed  constitu- 
tion, and  removing  that  peculiar  acri- 
mony of  the  humours  which  seems 
to  constitute  the  very  essence  of  the 
scurvy  and  many  other  diseases.  But 
people  despise  this  wholesome  and 
nourishing  food,  because  it  is  cheap, 
and  devour  with  greediness  flesh  and 
fermented  liquors,  while  milk  is  deem- 
ed only  fit  for  their  hogs. 

The  most  proper  drink  in  the 
scurvy  is  whey  or  butter-milk.  When 
these  cannot  be  had,  sound  cider, 
perry,  or  spruce-beer,  may  be  used. 
Wort  has  likewise  been  found  to  be 
a proper  drink  in  the  scurvy,  and  may 
be  used  at  sea,  as  malt  will  keep  dur- 
ing the  longest  voyage.  A decoction 
of  the  tops  of  spruce  fir  is  likewise 
proper,  and  may  be  drank  to  the  quan- 
tity of  an  English  pint  twice  a-day. 
Tar- water  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  or  decoctions  of  any  of  the 
mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  sar- 
saparilla, marsh-mallow  roots,  &c. — 
Infusions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  the 
ground-ivy,  the  lesser  centaury,  marsh- 
trefoil,  &c.  are  likewise  beneficial.  I 
have  seen  the  peasants  in  some  parts 
of  Britain  express  the  juice  of  the 
last-mentioned  plant,  and  drink  it 
with  good  effect  in  those  foul 
scorbutic  eruptions  with  which  they 
are  often  troubled  in  the  spring 
season. 

Harrowgate-water  is  certainly  an 
excellent  medicine  in  the  land-scurvy. 
I have  often  seen  patients,  who  had 
been  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable 
condition  by  this  disease,  greatly  re- 
lieved by  drinking  the  sulphur-water, 
and  bathing  in  it.  The  chalybeate 
water  may  also  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, especially  with  a view  to  brace 
the  stomach  after  drinking  the  sul- 
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phur-water,  which,  though  it  sharp- 
ens the  appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken 
the  powers  of  digestion. 

A slight  degree  of  scurvy  may  be 
carried  off  by  frequently  sucking  a 
little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter  orange 
or  a lemon.  When  the  disease  affects 
the  gums  only,  this  practice,  if  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  will  generally 
carry  it  off.  We  would,  however,  re- 
commend the  bitter  orange  as  greatly 
preferable  to  the  lemon,  as  it  seems 
to  be  as  good  a medicine,  and  is  not 
so  hurtful  to  the  stomach.  Perhaps 
our  own  sorrel  may  be  little  inferior 
to  either  of  them. 

All  kinds  of  salad  are  good  in  the 
scurvy,  and  ought  to  be  eaten  very 
plentifully,  as  spinach,  lettuce,  celery, 
parsley,  endive,  radish,  dandelion,  &c. 
It  is  amazing  to  see  how  soon  fresh 
vegetables  in  the  spring  cure  the  brute 
animals  of  any  scab  or  foulness  that 
is  upon  their  skins.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  their  effects  would  be 
as  great  upon  the  human  species  were 
they  used  in  proper  quantity  for  a suf- 
ficient length  of  time. 

I have  sometimes  seen  good  effects, 
in  scorbutic  complaints  of  very  long 
standing,  from  the  use  of  a decoction 
of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  It  is 
usually  made  by  boiling  a pound  of 
the  fresh  root  in  six  English  pints  of 
water,  till  about  one-third  of  it  be 
consumed.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
pint  to  a whole  pint  of  the  decoction 
every  day.  But  in  all  cases  where  I 
have  seen  it  prove  beneficial,  it  was 
made  much  stronger,  and  drank  in 
large  quantities.  The  safest  way  how- 
ever is,  for  the  patient  to  begin  with 
small  doses,  and  to  increase  them  both 
in  strength  and  quantity  as  he  finds 
his  stomach  will  bear  it.  It  must  be 
used  for  a considerable  time.  I have 
known  some  take  it  for  many  rtionths, 
and  have  been  told  of  others  who 
had  used  it  for  several  years,  before 
they  were  sensible  of  any  benefit,  but 
who  nevertheless  were  cured  by  it  at 
length. 

The  leprosy,  which  was  common 
in  this  coun  try  long  ago,  seems  to  have 
been  near  a-kin  to  the  scurvy.  Per- 
haps its  appearing  so  seldom  now  may 


be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
eating  more  vegetable  food  than  for- 
merly, living  more  upon  tea  and 
other  diluting  diet,  using  less  salted 
meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better 
lodged  and  clothed,  &c. — For  the  cure 
of  this  disease,  we  would  recommend 
the  same  course  of  diet  and  medicine 
as  in  the  scurvy. 

Scorbutic  blotches  that  often  deform 
the  face  may  frequently  be  removed 
by  taking  fiteen  to  twenty  drops  of  the 
muriatic  acid  in  a glass  of  distilled 
water.  The  best  succedaneum  for  dis- 
tilled water  is  river  water,  boiled  a 
few  minutes  in  a clean  vessel : let  it 
stand  to  cool,  and  its  impurities  will 
subside. 

In  all  scorbutic  complaints,  the 
moderate  use  of  wine,  the  free  use  of 
vegetable  acids,  as  the  juice  of  lgmons, 
oranges,  vinegar,  currants,  gooseber- 
ries, &c.  together  with  a milk  and  ve- 
getable diet,  and  plentiful  ablutions  of 
pure  water,  are  very  beneficial.  It  has 
lately  been  ascertained,  that  the  raw 
roots  of  carrots,  turnips,  &c.  are  more 
effectual  in  correcting  scorbutic  acri- 
mony at  sea,  than  those  which  have 
been  boiled. 

The  following  rules,  observed  by 
the  late  Lord  Nelson  for  preserving  the 
health  of  the  crews  under  his  com- 
mand, merit  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  health  of 
mariners : it  is  well  known  that  they 
wer.e  attended  with  the  most  signal 
good  effects. 

].  Great  attention  in  victualling 
and  purveying ; wine  to  be  used  in- 
stead of  spirits ; fresh  beef,  vegetables, 
and  fruit,  as  often  as  possible. 

2.  To  avoid  wetting  the  decks; 
at  least  between  decks. 

3.  Constant  activity;  being  al- 
ways or  as  much  as  possible  at  sea,  ex- 
cluding idleness. 

4.  Prohibition  of  intemperance  or 
skulking. 

5.  Cheerfulness  among  the  men, 
promoted  by  music,  dancing,  &c. 

6.  Comfortable  accommodation  of 
the  sick,  by  lodging  them  in  airy  sick- 
births,  placing  them  on  a regular  sick 
diet,  and  supplying  them  with  live- 
stock, vegetables,  fruit,  soft  bread,  ma- 
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caroni,  and  other  articles  of  diet  and 
refreshment,  whenever  the  situation 
and  circumstances  permitted. 

7.  By  a standing  order,  Cinchona 
(Peruvian  bark)  mixed  in  wine  or 
spirits,  was  regularly  served  to  the 
men  employed  in  the  wooding  and 
watering  service : a drachm  of  pow- 
dered Cinchona  in  one  gill  of  spirits 
or  two  of  wine,  was  the  proportion 
allowed  for  each  man,  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  divided  proportions  on  going 
on  shore  and  on  returning  on  board. 
The  method  followed  was  to  give  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  a small  quantity  of 
wine  or  spirits,  and  to  wash  it  down 
with  a glass  of  wine  or  spirits  mixed 
with  an  equal  proportion  of  water. — 
It  was  found  that  the  spirit  answered 
better  as  a vehicle  for  the  Cinchona 
than  wine. 


OF  THE  SCROFULA,  OR 
KING’S  EVIL. 


This  disease  chiefly  affects  the  glands, 
especially  those  of  the  neck.  Chil- 
dren and  young  persons  of  a seden- 
tary life  are  very  subject  to  it.  It  is 
one  of  those  diseases  which  may  be 
removed  by  proper  regimen,  but  sel- 
dom yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  cold,  damp,  marshy  countries 
are  most  liable  to  scrofula. 

This  disease  may  proceed  from  an 
hereditary  taint,  from  a scrofulous 
nurse,  &c.  Children  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  of  sickly  pa- 
rents, whose  constitutions  have  been 
greatly  injured  by  the  venereal  disease 
or  other  chronic  disorders,  are  apt  to 
be  affected  by  the  scrofula.  It  may 
likewise  proceed  from  such  diseases  as 
weaken  the  habit  or  vitiate  the  hu- 
mours, as  the  small-pox,  measles,  See. 
External  injuries,  as  blows,  bruises, 
and  the  like,  sometimes  produce  scro- 
fulous ulcers ; but  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  when  this  happens,  that  there 
has  been  a predisposition  in  the  habit 
to  this  disease.  In  short,  whatever 
tends  to  vitiate  the  humours  or  relax 
the  solids,  paves  the  way  to  the  scro- 
fula ; as  the  want  of  proper  exercise, 
too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air, 


unwholesome  food,  bad  water,  the' 
long  use  of  poor,  weak,  watery  ali-. 
ments,  the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  &c. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  dis- 
ease in  children  than  allowing  them 
to  continue  long  wet,  and  to  live  on 
gross  food,  leading  at  the  same  time 
sedentary  lives. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  disease, 
small  knots  appear  under  the  chin  or 
behind  the  ears,  which  gradually  in- 
crease in  number  and  size  until  they 
form  one  large  tumour.  This  often 
continues  for  a long  time  without 
breaking  ; and  when  it  does  break,  it 
only  discharges  a thin  sanies  or  watery 
humour.  Other  parts  of  the  body  are 
likewise  liable  to  its  attack,  as  the 
arm-pits,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes, 
breasts,  &c.  Nor  are  the  internal  parts 
exempt  from  it;  it  often  affects  the 
lungs,  liver,  or  spleen ; and  1 have  fre- 
quently seen  the  glands  of  the  mesen- 
tery greatly  enlarged  by  it. 

Those  obstinate  ulcers  which  break 
out  upon  the  feet  and  hands,  with  a 
swelling  and  little  or  no  redness,  are 
of  the  scrofulous  kind.  They  seldom 
discharge  good  matter,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  cure.  The 
white  swellings  of  the  joints 
seem  likewise  to  be  of  this  kind.  They 
are  with  difficulty  brought  to  a sup- 
puration, and  when  opened  they  only 
discharge  a thin  ichor.  There  is  not 
a more  general  symptom  of  the  scro- 
fula than  a swelling  of  the  upper  lip 
and  nose. 

As  this  disease  proceeds  in  a great 
measure  ftom  relaxation,  the  diet 
ought  to  be  generous  and  nourishing, 
but  at  the  same  time  light  and  of  easy 
digestion,  as  well-fermented  bread 
made  of  sound  grain,  the  flesh  and 
broth  of  young  animals,  with  now 
and  then  a glass  of  generous  wine  or 
good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open, 
dry,  and  not  too  cold,  and  the  patient 
should  take  as  much  exercise  as  he 
can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Children  who  have  suffi- 
cient exercise  are  seldom  troubled 
with  the  scrofula. 

The  vulgar  are  remarkable  credu- 
lous with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the 
scrofula,  many  of  them  believing  in 
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the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch,  that  of 
the  seventh  son,  &c.  The  truth  is, 
we  know  but  little  either  of  the  na- 
ture or  cure  of  this  disease ; and  where 
reason  or  medicines  fail,  superstition 
always  comes  in  their  place.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  diseases  which  are  the 
most  difficult  to  understand,  we  gene- 
rally hear  of  the  greatest  number  of 
miraculous  cures  being  performed. — 
Here,  however,  the  deception  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  scrofula,  at  a cer- 
tain period  of  life,  often  cures  of  it- 
self ; and  if  the  patient  happens  to  be 
touched  about  this  time,  the  cure  is 
imputed  to  the  touch,  and  not  to 
nature,  who  is  really  the  physician. 
In  the  same  way,  the  insignificant 
nostrums  of  quacks  and  old  women 
often  gain  applause  when  they  deserve 
none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious 
than  the  custom  of  plying  children  in 
the  scrofula  with  strong  purgative  me- 
dicines. People  imagine  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  humours  which  must  be 
purged  off,  without  considering  that 
these  purgatives  increase  the  debility 
and  aggravate  the  disease.  It  has 
indeed  been  found,  that  keeping  the 
body  gently  open  for  some  time,  espe- 
cially with  sea-water,  has  a good 
effect ; but  this  should  only  be  given 
in  gross  habits,  and  in  such  quantity 
as  to  procure  one  or  at  most  two  stools 
every  day. 

Bathing  in  the  salt-water  has  also 
a very  good  effect,  especially  in  the 
warm  season.  I have  often  known  a 
course  of  bathing  in  salt-water,  and 
drinking  it  in  such  quantities  as  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open,  cure  a 
scrofula,  after  many  other  medicines 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  When  salt- 
water cannot  be  obtained,  the  patient 
may  be  bathed  in  fresh  water,  and  his 
body  kept  open  by  small  quantities 
of  salt  and  water,  or  some  other  mild 
purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing  and  drinking 
the  salt-water,  we  would  recommend 
Cinchona  (the  Peruvian  bark).  The 
cold  bath  may  be  used  in  summer, 
and  the  bark  in  winter.  To  an  adult, 
half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder 
may  be  given  in  a glass  of  red  wine 
four  or  five  times  a-day.  Children, 
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and  such  as  cannot  take  it  in  substance, 
may  use  the  decoction  made  in  the 
following  manner : 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Cinchona  and  a 
drachm  of  Winter’s  bark,  both  grossly 
powdered,  in  an  English  quart  of 
w^ater,  to  a pint : towards  the  end, 
half  an  ounce  of  sliced  liquorice-root 
and  a handful  of  raisins  may  be  add- 
ed, which  will  both  render  the  de- 
coction less  disagreeable,  and  make  it 
take  up  more  of  the  bark.  The  liquor 
must  be  strained,  and  two,  three,  or 
four  table-spoonfuls,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  given  three  times 
a-day. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters, 
especially  the  latter,  are  likewise  very 
proper  medicines  in  the  scrofula. — 
They  ought  not,  however,  to  be  drank 
in  large  quantities,  but  should  be 
taken  so  as  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open,  and  must  be  used  for  a consi- 
derable time. 

The  fresh  powder  or  the  inspissat- 
ed juice  of  hemlock  may  sometimes 
be  used  with  advantage  in  the  scro- 
fula. Some  lay  it  down  as  a general 
rule,  that  the  sea-wTater  is  most  proper 
before  there  are  any  suppuration  or 
symptoms  of  tabes;  the  Peruvian 
bark,  when  there  are  running  sores 
and  a degree  of  hectic  fever ; and  the 
hemlock  in  old  inveterate  cases,  ap- 
proaching to  the  scirrhous  or  cancer- 
ous state:  either  the  extract  or  the 
fresh  juice  of  this  plant  may  be  used. 
The  dose  may  be  small  at  first,  and 
increased  gradually  as  far  as  the  sto- 
mach will  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little 
use.  Before  the  tumour  breaks,  no- 
thing ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  unless 
a piece  of  flannel  or  something  to  keep 
it  warm.  After  it  breaks,  the  sore 
may  be  dressed  with  some  digestive 
ointment.  What  I have  always  found 
to  answer  best,  was  the  ointment  of 
yellow  wax  (yellow  basilicon)  mixed 
with  about  a sixth  or  eighth  part  of 
its  weight  of  red  nitrated  quicksilver 
(red  precipitate  of  mercury).  The  sore 
may  be  dressed  with  this  twice  a day, 
and  if  it  be  very  fungous,  and  does 
not  digest  well,  a larger  proportion  of 
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the  precipitate  may  be  added,  or  the 
sores  may  be  sprinkled  with  the  pow- 
der of  burnt  alum. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  dis- 
ease, though  they  do  not  cure  it,  are 
not  to  be  despised.  If  the  patient  can 
be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  ar- 
rives at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a 
great  chance  to  get  well;  but  if  he 
does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in  all 
probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents 
are  so  apt  to  communicate  to  their 
offspring  as  the  scrofula;  for  which 
reason  people  ought  to  be  aware  of 
marrying  into  families  affected  with 
this  disease. 

Sea  air  appears  to  have  a specific 
virtue  in  this  disease.  To  scrofulous 
swellings  and  glandular  tumours,  the 
iparine  plant  commonly  called  sea- 
tang  is  applied,  bruised  and  formed 
into  a cataplasm : when  that  vegeta- 
ble cannot  be  obtained  in  a recent 
state,  a common  poultice  of  sea- water 
has  been  substituted.  Lime-water  may 
be  employed  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally in  cases  of  scrofula,  for  which 
it  is  not  a contemptible  remedy.— 
The  decoction  or  a strong  infusion  of 
colt’s-foot  leaves,  or  the  compound 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  may  be  taken 
with  a scruple  or  half  a drachm  of 
burnt  sponge,  or  a large  tea-spoonful 
or  two  of  the  following  electuary : 

Take  of  prepared  natron,  three  dr. 

Of  powder  of  Cinchona,  one 
ounce  and  a half ; 

Of  thin  mucilage  of  gum-arabic, 
enough  to  form  an  electuary. 


OF  THE  ITCH. 


Though  this  disease  is  commonly 
communicated  by  infection,  yet  it  sel- 
dom prevails  where  due  regard  is  paid 
to  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and  whole- 
some diet.  It  generally  appears  in 
the  form  of  small  watery  pustules,  first 
about  the  wrists,  or  between  the  fin- 
gers; afterwards  it  affects  the  arms, 
legs,  thighs,  &c.  These  pustules  are 
attended  with  an  intolerable  itching, 
especially  when  the  patient  is  warm 
in  bed,  or  sits  by  the  fire.  Sometimes 


indeed  the  skin  is  covered  with  large; 
blotches  or  scabs,  and  at  other  times* 
with  a white  scurf  or  scaly  eruption.. 
This  last  is  called  the  dry  itch,  and!: 
is  the  most  difficult  to  cure. 

The  itch  is  seldom  a dangerous  dis- 
ease, unless  when  it  is  rendered  so  by 1 
neglect  or  improper  treatment.  If  it : 
be  suffered  to  continue  too  long,  it 
may  vitiate  the  whole  mass  of  hu- 


mours; and  if  it  be  suddenly  driven 


in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it 
may  occasion  fevers,  inflammation  of 
the  viscera,  or  other  internal  dis- 
orders. 

The  best  medicine  yet  known  for 
the  itch,  is  sulphur,  which  ought  to 
be  used  both  internally  and  externally. 
The  parts  most  affected  may  be  rub- 
bed with  the  following  ointment : 


ounces 


i 


Take  of  the  flour  of  sulphur,  two 


Of  crude  sal  ammoniac,  finely 
powdered,  two  drachms ; 

Of  hog’s  lard  or  butter,  four 
ounces : 

If  a scruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the 
essence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will 
entirely  take  away  the  disagreeable 
smell. 


About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  this 
ointment  may  be  rubbed  upon  the 
extremities  at  bed-time  twice  or  thrice 
a- week.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  rub 
the  whole  body ; but  when  it  is,  it 
ought  not  to  be  done  all  at  once,  but 
by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  stop  too 
may  pores  at  the  same  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  use  the 
.ointment,  he  ought,  if  he  be  of  a 
full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a purge  or 
two.  It  will  likewise  be  proper^  dur- 
ing the  use  of  it,  to  take  every  night 
and  morning  as  much  of  the  flour  of 
brimstone  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a 
little  treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep 
the  body  gently  open.  He  should 
beware  of  catching  cold,  should  wear 
more  clothes  than  usual,  and  take 
every  thing  warm.  The  same  clothes, 
the  linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  worn 
all  the  time  of  using  the  ointment; 
and  such  clothes  as  have  been  worn 
while  the  patient  was  under  the  dis- 
ease, are  not  to  be  used  again,  unless 
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! they  have  been  fumigated  with  brim- 
1 1 stone  and  thoroughly  cleansed,  other- 
fa  wise  they  will  communicate  the  in* 
i fection  anew. 

The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  observes, 
that  though  this  disease  may  seem  tri- 
fling, there  is  no  one  in  the  army 
that  is  more  troublesome  to  cure,  as 
the  infection  often  lurks  in  clothes, 

: &c.  and  breaks  out  a second  or  even 
I a third  time.  The  same  ineonveni- 
:i  ence  occurs  in  private  families,  unless 
si  particular  regard  is  paid  to  the  chang- 
ing or  cleansing  of  their  clothes,  which 
||  last  is  by  no  means  an  easy  opera- 
i:  tion. 

I never  knew  brimstone,  when  used 
1 as  directed  above,  fail  to  cure  the 
jj  itch;  and  I have  reason  to  believe, 
1 that,  if  duly  persisted  in,  it  never  will 
] fail ; but  if  it  be  only  used  once  or 
j twice,  and  cleanliness  be  neglected,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  disorder  returns. 
' The  quantity  of  ointment  mentioned 
3 above  will  generally  be  sufficient  for 
I the  cure  of  one  person ; but  if  any 
a symptoms  of  the  disease  should  ap- 
j pear  again,  the  medicine  must  be  re- 
peated. It  is  both  more  safe  and 

> efficacious,  when  persisted  in.  for  a 

> considerable  time,  than  when  a large 

> quantity  is  applied  at  once.  As  most 
people  dislike  the  smell  of  sulphur, 

r they  may  use  in  its  stead  the  powder 
of  white  hellebore  root,  made  up  into 
an  ointment  in  the  same  manner, 
which  will  seldom  fail  to  cure  the 
itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cau- 
tious lest  they  take  other  eruptions  for 
the  itch,  as  the  stoppage  of  these  may 
be  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 
Many  of  the  eruptive  disorders  to 
which  children  are  liable  have  a near 
resemblance  to  this  disease;  and  I 
have  often  known  infants  killed  by 
being  rubbed  with  greasy  ointments 
that  make  these  eruptions  strike  sud- 
denly in,  which  nature  had  thrown 
out  to  preserve  the  patient’s  life,  or 
prevent  some  other  malady. 

Much  mischief  is  likewise  done  by 
the  use  of  mercury  in  this  disease. 
Some  persons  are  so  fool- hardy  as  to 
wash  the  parts  affected  with  a strong 
solution-  of  muriated  quicksilver  (the 
corrosive  sublimate).  Others  use  the 


mercurial  ointment,  without  taking 
the  least  care  either  to  avoid  cold,  to 
keep  the  body  open,  or  observe  a pro- 
per regimen.  The  consequences  of 
such  conduct  may  be  easily  guessed. 
I have  known  even  the  mercurial  gir- 
dles produce  bad  effects,  and  would 
advise  every  person,  as  he  values  his 
health,  to  beware  how  he  uses  them. 
Mercury  ought  never  to  be  used  as 
a medicine  without  the  greatest  care. 
Ignorant  people  look  upon  these  gir- 
dles as  a kind  of  charm,  without 
considering  that  the  mercury  enters 
the  bodv. 

s/ 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mischief 
is  done  by  using  mercurial  ointment 
for  curing  the  itch  and  killing  vermin ; 
yet  it  is  unnecessary  for  either:  the 
former  may  be  always  more  certainly 
cured  by  sulphur,  and  the  latter  will 
never  be  found  where  due  regard  is 
paid  to  cleanliness. 

Those  who  would  avoid  this  de- 
testable disease,  ought  to  beware  of 
infected  persons,  to  use  wholesome 
food,  and  to  study  universal  clean- 
liness. 


OF  THE  ASTHMA. 


The  asthma  is  a disease  of  the  lungs, 
which  seldom  admits  of  a cure.' — 
Persons  in  the  decline  of  life  are  most 
liable  to  it.  It  is  distinguished  into 
the  moist  and  dry,  or  humoral  and 
nervous.  The  former  is  attended  with 
expectoration  or  spitting : but  in  the 
latter  the  patient  seldom  spits,  unless 
sometimes  a little  tough  phlegm  by 
the  mere  force  of  coughing. 

The  asthma  is  sometimes  heredi- 
tary. It  may  likewise  proceed  from 
a bad  formation  of  the  breast;  the 
fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  taken  into 
the  lungs  ; violent  exercise,  especially 
running ; the  obstruction  of  customary 
evacuations,  as  the  menses,  haemor- 
rhoids, &c.  the  sudden  retrocession  of 
the  gout,  or  striking  in  of  eruptions, 
as  the  small-pox,  measles,  &c.  vio- 
lent passions  of  the  mind,  as  sudden 
fear  or  surprise.  In  a word,  the  dis- 
ease may  proceed  from  any  cause  that 
either  impedes  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  or  pre- 
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vents  their  being  duly  expanded  by 
the  air. 

An  asthma  is  known  by  a quick 
laborious  breathing,  which  is  general- 
ly performed  with  a kind  of  wheezing 
noise.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  so  great  that  the  patient 
is  obliged  to  keep  in  an  erect  posture, 
otherwise  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
suffocated.  A fit  or  paroxysm  of 
asthma  generally  happens  after  a 
person  has  been  exposed  to  cold  eas- 
terly winds,  or  has  been  abroad  in 
thick  foggy  weather,  or  has  got  wet, 
or  continued  long  in  a damp  place 
under  ground,  or  has  taken  some 
food  which  the  stomach  could  not 
digest,  as  pastries,  toasted  cheese,  or 
the  like. 

The  paroxysm  is  commonly  ushered 
in  with  listlessness,  want  of  sleep, 
hoarseness,  a cough,  belching  of  wind, 
a sense  of  heaviness  about  the  breast, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  To  these 
succeed  heat,  fever,  pain  of  the  head, 
sickness  and  nausea,  great  oppression 
of  the  breast,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
a weak  and  sometimes  intermitting 
pulse,  an  involuntary  flow  of  tears, 
bilious  vomitings,  &c.  All  the  symp- 
toms grow  worse  towards  night ; the 
patient  is  easier  when  up  than  in 
bed,  and  is  very  desirous  of  cool 
air. 

The  food  ought  to  be  light  and 
easy  of  digestion.  Boiled  meats  are 
to  be  preferred  to  roasted,  and  the 
flesh  of  young  animals,to  that  of  old. 
All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt 
to  swell  in  the  stomach,  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Light  puddings,  white  broths, 
and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or 
roasted,  are  proper.  Strong  liquors 
of  all  kinds,  especially  malt  liquor, 
are  hurtful.  The  patient  should  eat 
a very  light  supper,  or  rather  none 
at  all,  and  should  never  suffer  him- 
self to  be  long  costive.  His  cloth- 
ing should  be  warm,  especially  in 
the  winter  season.  As  all  disorders 
of  the  breast  are  much  relieved  by 
keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  promot- 
ing perspiration,  a flannel  shirt  or 
waistcoat  and  thick  shoes,  will  be  of 
singular  service. 

But  nothing  is  of  so  great  import- 
ance in  the  asthma  as  pure  and  mo- 


derately warm  air.  Asthmatic  people 
can  seldom  bear  either  the  close  heavy 
air  of  a large  town,  or  the  sharp 
keen  atmosphere  of  a bleak  hilly 
country ; a medium  therefore  between 
these  is  to  be  chosen.  The  air  near 
a large  town  is  often  better  than  at 
a distance,  provided  the  patient  be 
removed  so  far  as  not  to  be  affected 
by  the  smoke.  Some  asthmatic  pa- 
tients indeed  breathe  easier  in  town 
than  in  the  country ; but  this  is  sel- 
dom the  case,  especially  in  towns 
where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Asth- 
matic persons  who  are  obliged  to  be 
in  town  all  day  ought  at  least  to 
sleep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often 
prove  of  great  service.  Those  who 
can  afford  it  ought  to  travel  into  a 
warmer  climate.  Many  asthmatic 
persons  who  cannot  live  in  Britain, 
enjoy  very  good  health  in  the  south 
of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

Exercise  is  likewise  of  very  great 
importance  in  the  asthma,  as  it  pro- 
motes the  digestion  and  preparation 
of  the  blood.  The  blood  of  asthma- 
tic persons  is  seldom  duly  prepared, 
owing  to  the  proper  action  of  the 
lungs  being  impeded.  For  this  rea- 
son such  people  ought  daily  to  take 
as  much  exercise,  either  on  foot,  horse- 
back, or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can 
bear. 

Almost  all  that  can  be  done  by 
medicine  in  this  disease,  is  to  relieve 
the  patient  when  seized  with  a vio- 
lent fit.  This  indeed  requires  the 
greatest  expedition,  as  the  disease  often 
proves  suddenly  fatal.  In  a paroxysm 
or  fit,  the  body  is  generally  bound ; 
a purging  clyster,  with  a solution  of 
asafoetida,  ought  therefore  to  be  ad- 
ministered, and,  if  there  be  occasion, 
it  may  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs 
ought  to  be  immersed  in  warm 
water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  a 
warm  hand  or  dry  cloth.  Bleeding, 
unless  extreme  weakness  or  old  age 
should  forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If 
there  be  a violent  spasm  about  the 
breast  or  stomach,  warm  fomenta- 
tions, or  bladders  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  affected,  and  warm  cata- 
plasms to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The 
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patient  must  drink  freely  of  diluting 
liquors,  and  may  take  a tea-spoonful 
of  the  tincture  of  castor  and  of  saffron 
mixed  together  in  a cup  of  valerian- 
tea  twice  or  thrice  a day.  Sometimes 
a vomit  has  a very  good  effect,  and 
snatches  the  patient  as  it  were  from 
the  jaws  of  death.  This  however 
will  be  more  safe  after  other  evacua- 
tions have  been  premised.  A very 
strong  infusion  of  roasted  coffee  is 
said  to  give  ease  in  an  asthmatic  pa- 
roxysm. 

The  acid  of  vinegar,  distilled  vine- 
gar, or  if  that  cannot  be  obtained, 
common  vinegar,  in  a dose  of  two 
table-spoonfuls,  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  cold  water,  is  a remedy, 
from  which  relief  may  be  frequently 
obtained  in  the  paroxysm.  Dr.Bree, 
an  experienced  asthmatic,  says,  that 
“ in  asthma  proceeding  from  the  ir- 
ritation of  mucus,  vinegar  is  the  most 
useful  medicine  in  the  paroxysm  which 
I have  tried,” 

In  the  moist  asthma,  garlic,  and 
such  things  as  promote  expectoration 
or  spitting,  ought  to  be  used;  as  the 
syrup  of  squills,  gum  ammoniac,  and 
such  like.  A common  spoonful  of 
the  syrup  or  oxymel  of  squills,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon- 
water,  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  through  the  day,  and  four 
or  five  pills  made  of  equal  parts  of 
asafoetida  and  gum  ammoniac  at  bed- 
time. 

After  copious  evacuations,  large 
doses  of  vitriolic  ether  have  been  found 
very  efficacious  in  removing  a fit  of 
the  asthma.  I have  likewise  known 
the  following  mixture  produce  very 
happy  effects:— 

To  five  or  six  ounces  of  the  solution 
or  milk  of  gum  ammoniacum,  add 
two  ounces  of  simple  cinnamon-water, 
the  same  quantity  of  syrup  of  balsam 
of  Tolu,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium.  Of  this 
two  table-spoonfuls  may  be  taken 
every  three  hours. 

For  the  convulsive  or  nervous 
asthma,  anti-spasmodics  and  bracers 
are  the  most  proper  medicines.  The 
patient  may  take  a tea-spoonful  of 


the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium 
(paregoric  elixir)  twice  a day.  The 
Peruvian  bark  is  sometimes  found  to 
be  of  use  in  this  case.  It  may  be 
taken  in  substance,  or  infused  in 
wine.  In  short,  every  thing  that 
braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  off  spasm, 
may  be  of  use  in  a nervous  asthma. 
It  is  often  relieved  by  the  use  of 
asses  milk;  I have  likewise  known 
cow’s  milk  drank  warm  in  the  morn- 
ing have  a very  good  effect  in  this 
case. 

In  every  species  of  asthma,  setons 
and  issues  have  a good  effect:  they 
may  either  be  set  in  the  back  or  side, 
and  should  never  be  allowed  to  dry 
up.  We  shall  here,  once  for  all, 
observe,  that  not  only  in  the  asthma, 
but  in  most  chronic  diseases,  issues 
are  extremely  proper.  They  are  both 
a safe  and  efficacious  remedy ; and 
though  they  do  not  always  cure  the 
disease,  yet  they  will  often  prolong 
the  patient’s  life. 


OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 


The  apoplexy  is  a sudden  loss  of  sense 
and  motion,  during  which  the  pa- 
tient is  to  all  appearance  dead ; the 
heart  and  lungs,  however,  still  con- 
tinue to  move.  Though  this  disease 
proves  often  fatal,  yet  it  may  some- 
times be  removed  by  proper  care. — • 
It  chiefly  attacks  sedentary  persons, 
of  a gross  habit,  who  use  a rich  and 
plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in  strong 
liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life 
are  most  subject  to  the  apoplexy.  It 
prevails  most  in  winter,  especially  in 
rainy  seasons  and  low  states  of  the 
barometer.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  diseases  treated'  of  in  this  work, 
the  assistance  of  a gentleman  of  in- 
tegrity and  skill  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession ought,  if  possible,  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  immediate  cause  of  an  apo- 
plexy is  a compression  of  the  brain, 
occasioned  by  an  excess  of  blood, 
or  a collection  of  watery  humours. — 
The  former  is  called  a sanguine  and 
the  latter  a serous  apoplexy.  It  may 
be  occasioned  by  any  thing  that  in- 
creases the  circulation  towards  the 
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brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  head,  as  intense  study ; vio- 
lent passions;  viewing  objects  for  a 
long  time  obliquely;  wearing  any 
thing  too  tight  about  the  neck ; a rich 
and  luxurious  diet;  suppression  of 
urine;  suffering  the  body  to  cool  sud- 
denly after  having  been  greatly  heated; 
continuing  long  in  a warm  or  cold 
bath ; the  excessive  use  of  spiceries  or 
high-seasoned  food ; excess  of  venery ; 
the  sudden  striking  in  of  any  erup- 
tion ; suffering  issues,  setons,  &c.  sud- 
denly to  dry  up,  or  the  stoppage  of 
any  customary  evacuation ; a mercu- 
rial salivation  pushed  too  far,  or  sud- 
denly checked  by  cold;  wounds  or 
bruises  on  the  head ; long  exposure  to 
excessive  cold ; poisonous  exhalations, 
&c. 

The  usual  forerunners  of  apoplexy 
are  giddiness,  pain,  and  swimming 
of  the  head,  loss  of  memory,  drow- 
siness, noise  in  the  ears,  the  night- 
mare, a spontaneous  flux  of  tears,  and 
laborious  respiration.  When  persons 
of  an  apoplectic  make  observe  these 
symptoms,  they  have  reason  to  fear 
the  approach  of  a fit,  and  should  en- 
deavour to  prevent  it  by  bleeding,  a 
slender  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  sanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  pa- 
tient does  not  die  suddenly,  the  coun- 
tenance appears  florid,  the  face  is 
swelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood- 
vessels, especially  about  the  neck  and 
temples,  are  turgid ; the  pulse  beats 
strong,  the  eyes  are  prominent  and 
fixed,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult, 
and  performed  with  a snorting  noise. 
The  excrements  and  urine  are  often 
voided  spontaneously,  and  the  patient 
is  sometimes  seized  with  a vomiting. 
In  this  species  of  apoplexy  every  me- 
thod must  be  taken  to  lessen  the  force 
of  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly 
easy  and  cool.  His  head  should  be 
raised  pretty  high,  and  his  feet  suf- 
fered to  hang  down.  His  clothes 
ought  to  be  loosened,  especially  about 
the  neck,  and  fresh  air  admitted  into 
his  chamber.  His  garters  should  be 
tied  pretty  tight,  by  which  means  the 
motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower 
extremities  will  be  retarded.  As  soon 
as  the  patient  is  placed  in  a proper 


posture,  he  should  be  bled  freely  in 
the  neck  or  arm,  and  if  there  be  oc- 
casion, the  operation  may  be  repeated 
in  two  or  three  hours.  A laxative 
clyster,  with  plenty  of  sweet  oil  or 
fresh  butter,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of 
common  salt  in  it,  may  be  administer- 
ed every  two  hours;  and  blistering- 
plasters  applied  between  the  shoulders 
and  to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  soon  as  the  symptoms  are  a little 
abated,  and  the  patient  is  able  to 
swallow,  he  ought  to  drink  freely  of 
some  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a 
decoction  of  tamarinds  and  liquorice, 
cream  of  tartar  whey,  or  common 
whey  with  cream  of  tartar  dissolved 
in  it;  or  he  may  take  any  cooling 
purge,  as  vitriolated  natron  (Glauber’s 
salt),  manna  dissolved  in.an  infusion 
of  senna,  or  the  like.  All  spirits 
and  strong  liquors  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed; even  volatile  salts,  held  to  the 
nose,  do  mischief.  Vomits,  for  the 
same  reason,  ought  not  to  be  given, 
or  any  thing  that  may  increase  the 
motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 
In  this  species  of  the  apoplexy  we 
prescribe  a vegetable  regimen. 

In  the  serous  apoplexy  the  symp- 
toms are  nearly  the  same,  only  the 
pulse  is  not  so  strong,  the  countenance 
is  less  florid,  and  the  breathing  Jess 
difficult.  Bleeding  is  not  so  necessary 
here  as  in  the  former  case ; but  it  may 
generally  be  performed  once  with 
safety  and  advantage,  but  should  not 
be  repeated.  The  patient  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  posture  as  direct- 
ed above,  and  have  blistering-plasters 
applied,  and  receive  opening  clysters 
in  the  same  manner.  Purges  are  here 
likewise  necessary,  and  the  patient 
may  drink  strong  balm-tea.  If  he 
be  inclined  to  sweat,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  small  wine- 
whey,  or  an  infusion  of  carduus  bene- 
dictus.  A plentiful  sweat,  kept  up 
for  a considerable  time,  has  often  car- 
ried off  a serous  apoplexy. 

When  apoplectic  symptoms  pro- 
ceed from  opium  or  other  narcotic 
substances  taken  into  the  stomach, 
vomits  are  necessary.  The  patient  is 
generally  relieved  as  soon  as  he  has 
discharged  the  poison  in  this  way: 
as  soon  as  the  emetic  has  operated,  we 
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think  it  advisable  for  the  patient  to 
take  copious  draughts  of  lemonade, 
or  of  white  wine  vinegar  diluted  with 
water. 

Persons  of  an  apoplectic  make,  or 
those  who  have  been  attacked  by  it, 
ought  to  use  a very  spare  and  thin 
diet,  avoiding  all  strong  liquors, 
spiceries,  and  high-seasoned  food. — 
They  ought  likewise  to  guard  against 
all  violent  passions,  and  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  head 
should  be  shaved  and  daily  washed 
with  cold  water.  The  feet  and  hands 
should  be  kept  warm,  and  never  suf- 
fered to  continue  long  wet.  The 
body  must  be  kept  open  either  by 
food  or  medicine,  and  a little  blood 
may  be  let  every  spring  and  fall. — 
Exercise  should  by  no  means  be  ne- 
glected; but  it  ought  to  be  used  in 
moderation.  Nothing  has  a more 
happy  effect  in  preventing  an  apo- 
plexy than  perpetual  issues  or  setons ; 
great  care,  however,  must  be  taken 
not  to  suffer  them  to  dry  up,  with- 
out opening  others  in  their  stead. — 
Apoplectic  persons  ought  never  to 
go  to  rest  with  a full  stomach,  or  to 
lie  with  their  heads  low,  or  wear 
any  thing  tight  about  their  neck. 


OF  COSTIVENESS, 

AND  OTHER  AFFECTIONS  OF 
THE  STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

I 

We  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  those 
astrictions  of  the  bowels  which  are 
the  symptoms  of  diseases,  as  the  colic, 
the  iliac  passion,  &c.  but  only  to  take 
notice  of  that  infrequency  of  stools 
which  sometimes  happens,  and  which 
in  some  particular  constitutions  may 
occasion  diseases. 

Costiveness  may  proceed  from  drink- 
ing rough  red  wines,  or  other  astrin- 
gent liquors;  too  much  exercise,  es- 
pecially on  horseback  : it  may  like- 
wise proceed  from  a long  use  of  in- 
sipid food,  which  does  not  sufficiently 
stimulate  the  intestines.  Sometimes 
it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  descend- 
ing to  the  intestines,  as  in  the  jaun- 
dice ; and  at  other  times  it  proceeds 
from  diseases  of  the  intestines  them- 
selves, as  a palsy,  spasms,  torpor, 
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tumours,  a cold  dry  state  of  the  intes- 
tines, &c. 

Excessive  costiveness  is  apt  to  oc- 
casion pains  of  the  head,  vomiting, 
colics,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to 
hypochondriac  and  hysteric  persons, 
as  it  generates  wind  and  other  grievous 
symptoms. 

Persons  who  are  generally  costive 
should  live  upon  a moistening  and 
laxative  diet,  as  roasted  or  boiled  ap- 
ples, pears,  stewed  prunes,  raisins, 
gruel  with  currants,  butter,  honey,  su- 
gar, and  such  like.  Broths  with  spi- 
nach, leeks,  and  other  soft  pot-herbs, 
are  likewise  proper.  Rye-bread,  or 
that  which  is  made  of  a mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye  together,  ought  to  be 
eaten.  No  person  troubled  with  cos- 
tiveness should  eat  white  bread  alone, 
especially  that  which  is  made  of  fine 
flour.  The  best  bread  for  keeping 
the  body  soluble  is  what  in  some  parts 
of  England  they  call  meslin.  It  is 
made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye, 
and  is  very  agreeable  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  it. 

Costiveness  is  increased  by  keeping 
the  body  too  warm,  and  by  everything 
that  promotes  the  perspiration ; as 
wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long  in 
bed,  &c.  Intense  thought  and  a se- 
dentary life  are  likewise  hurtful. 

All  the  secretions  and  excretions  are 
promoted  by  moderate  exercise  with- 
out doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful, 
sprightly  temper  of  mind. 

The  drink  should  be  of  an  opening- 
quality.  All  ardent  spirits,  austere 
and  astringent  wines,  as  port,  claret, 
&c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt- 
liquor  that  is  fine  and  of  a moderate 
strength  is  very  proper.  Butter-milk, 
whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are 
likewise  proper,  and  may  be  drank 
in  turns,  as  the  patient’s  inclination 
directs. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  cos- 
tiveness, ought,  if  possible,  to  remedy 
it  by  diet,  as  the  constant  use  of  me- 
dicines for  that  purpose  is  attended 
with  many  inconveniences,  and  often 
with  bad  consequences.  I never  knew 
any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking 
medicine  for  keeping  the  body  open, 
who  could  leave  it  off.  In  time,  the 
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custom  becomes  necessary,  and  ge- 
nerally ends  in  a total  relaxation  of 
the  bowels,  indigestion,  the  loss  of 
appetite,  wasting  of  the  strength,  and 
death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept 
open  without  medicine,  we  would  re- 
commend gentle  doses  of  rhubarb,  or 
of  the  wine  of  aloes,  to  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a week.  This  is  not  near  so 
injurious  to  the  stomach  as  aloes, 
jalap,  or  the  other  drastic  purgatives 
so  much  in  use.  Infusions  of  senna 
and  manna  may  likewise  be  taken,  or 
half  an  ounce  of  tartarized  kali  dis- 
solved in  water- gruel.  About  the  size 
of  a nutmeg  of  electuary  of  senna, 
taken  twice  a-day,  generally  answers 
the  purpose  very  well. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advises 
those  who  are  troubled  with  costive- 
ness to  use  animal  oils,  as  fresh  butter, 
cream,  marrow,  fat  broths,  especially 
those  made  of  the  internal  parts  of 
animals,  as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff, 
&c.  He  likewise  recommends  the  ex- 
pressed oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as 
olives,  almonds,  pistachios,  and  the 
fruits  themselves ; all  oily  and  mild 
fruits,  as  figs;  decoctions  of  mealy 
vegetables;  these  lubricate  the  intes- 
tines : some  saponaceous  substances 
which  stimulate  gently,  -as  honey, 
hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water, 
unrefined  sugar,  &c. 

The  Doctor  observes,  that  such  le- 
nitive substances  are  proper  for  per- 
sons of  dry  melancholic  constitutions, 
who  are  subject  to  astriction  of  the 
belly  and  to  the  piles,  and  will  operate 
when  stronger  medical  substances  are 
sometimes  ineffectual ; but  that  such 
lenitive  diet  hurts  those  whose  bowels 
are  weak  and  lax.  He  likewise  ob- 
serves, that  all  watery  substances  are 
lenitive,  and  that  even  common  wa- 
ter, whey,  sour  milk,  and  butter- 
milk, have  that  effect:  that  new 
milk,  especially  asses’  milk,  stimulates 
still  more  when  it  sours  on  the  sto- 
mach ; and  that  whey  turned  sour  will 
purge  strongly. 

Milk  in  which  the  leaves  of  mal- 
lows have  been  boiled,  is  serviceable 
to  persons  of  a costive  habit:  a large 
onion  or  two,  eaten  over  night,  will 
in  ordinary  cases  prove  laxative.  Some 


people  take  Scotch  oatmeal  (a  table- 
spoonful or  more),  mixed  with  treacle, 
before  breakfast.  Persons  afflicted 
with  the  stone,  and  pregnant  women, 
may  take,  as  a lenient  stimulus  to  the 
bowels,  the  size  of  a walnut  of  the 
electuary  of  senna,  or  a table-spoonful 
or  two  of  castor-oil  in  peppermint- 
water,  or  mixed  with  a little  tincture 
of  senna. 

A late  physician  of  considerable 
practice  in  London  and  its  environs, 
was  called  in  to  a youth  labouring 
under  an  obstinate  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  which  baffled  the  Doctor’s 
efforts  to  move ; a large  cataplasm  of 
boiled  onions  was  therefore  ordered  to 
be  applied  to  the  abdomen  of  the 
patient : that  “ domestic  medicine” 
loosened  the  belly,  and  procured  the 
desired  relief. 

When  enemas,  lavements,  or  clys- 
ters, are  given  to  remove  obstinate 
costiveness,  they  should  be  of  the  most 
simple  kind,  and  repeatedly  adminis- 
tered ; such  as  warm  water  with  two 
or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  fine  oil,  or 
a solution  of  Castile  soap,  since  it  is 
to  the  diluting  resolving  effects  of 
these  injections  that  we  chiefly  trust. 
If  necessary,  some  gentle  stimulant 
may  be  added,  of  which  a quarter 
or  half  an  ounce  of  common  salt 
seems  to  be  the  best  for  domestic 
practice. 
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WANT  OF  APPETITE. 


This  may  proceed  from  a foul  sto- 
mach ; indigestion;  the  want  of  free 
air  and  exercise ; grief,  fear,  anxiety, 
or  any  of  the  depressing  ^passions; 
excessive  heat ; the  use  of  strong  broths, 
fat  meats,  or  any  thing  that  palls  the 
appetite,  or  is  hard  of  digestion ; the 
immoderate  use  of  strong  liquors,  tea, 
tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  possible,  to 
make  choice  of  an  open  dry  air ; to 
take  exercise  daily  on  horseback  or  in 
a carriage ; to  rise  betimes ; and  to 
avoid  all  intense  thought.  He  should 
use  a diet  of  easy  digestion  ; and 
should  avoid  excessive  heat  and  great 
fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from 
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i j errors  in  diet,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought  to  be 
changed.  If  nausea  and  retchings 
i shew  that  the  stomach  is  loaded  with 
crudities,  an  emetic  will  be  of  ser- 
vice. After  this  a gentle  purge  or 
i two  of  rhubarb,  tartarized  kali,  or 
any  of  the  bitter  purging  salts,  may 
be  taken.  The  patient  ought  next 
i to  use  a cupful  of  an  infusion  of 
t . chamomile  flowers  drank  cold  every 
morning  for  a week  or  ten  days,  or 

(some  of  the  stomachic  bitters  infused 
in  wine.  Though  gentle  evacuations 
: be  necessary,  yet  sTrong  purges  and 
c i vomits  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they 
iji  weaken  the  stomach,  and  hurt  di- 
5 : gestion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  me- 
Idicine  in  most  cases  of  indigestion, 
weakness  of  the  stomach,  or  want  of 
i appetite.  From  twenty  to  thirty 
drops  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  or 
i thrice  a day,  in  a glass  of  wine  or 
3 1 water.  It  may  likewise  be  mixed 
i - with  a tincture  of  the  bark,  one 
■ drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of 
*j  :the  latter,  and  two  tea-spoonfuls 

E:of  it  taken  in  wine  and  water,  as 
above. 

The  chalybeate  waters  of  Spa,  Tun- 
;bridge,  or  Islington,  if  drank  in  mo- 
deration, are  generally  of  considera- 
ble service  in  this  case.  The  sea- water 
! i has  likewise  good  effects;  but  it  must 
mot  be  used  too  freely.  The  waters 
of  Harrowgate,  Scarborough,  Moffat, 
land  most  other  spas  in  Britain,  may 
:be  used  with  advantage.  We  would 
jadvise  all  who  are  afflicted  with  in- 
digestion and  want  of  appetite,  to  re- 
pair to  these  places  of  public  rendez- 
vous. Change  of  air,  and  the  cheer- 
ful company,  will  be  of  service,  not 
it o mention  the  exercise,  dissipation, 
tend  varied  amusements. 


OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 


What  is  commonly  called  the  heart- 
burn is  not  a disease  of  that  organ, 
but  an  uneasy  sensation  of  heat,  or 
I acrimony,  about  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
smach,  which  is  sometimes  attended 
■ with  anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 
vol.  ii. 


It  may  proceed  from  debility  of 
the  stomach,  indigestion,  bile,  the 
abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  stomach, 
&c.  Persons  who  are  liable  to  this 
complaint  ought  to  avoid  stale  liquors, 
acids,  windy  or  greasy  aliments,  and 
should  never  use  violent  exercise 
soon  after  a plentiful  meal.  I know 
many  persons  who  never  fail  to  have  ' 
the  heart-burn  if  they  ride  soon  af- 
ter dinner,  provided  they  have 
drank  ale,  wine,  or  rum  or  brandy 
and  water  without  any  sugar  "or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds 
from  debility  of  the  stomach,  or  in- 
digestion, the  patient  ought  to  take 
a dose  or  two  of  rhubarb ; afterwards 
he  may  use  infusions  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  or  any  of  the  stomachic  bit- 
ters, in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercise 
in  the  open  air  will  likewise  be  of 
use,  and  every  thing  that  promotes 
digestion. 

When  bilious  humours  occasion 
the  heart-burn,  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether  in  a glass  of 
water,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally 
give  ease.  If  it  proceeds  from  the 
use  of  greasy  aliments,  a dram  of  rum 
or  brandy  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  sourness  of  the  sto- 
mach occasions  the  heart-burn,  ab- 
sorbents are  the  proper  medicines. — ■ 
In  this  case  an  ounce  of  powdered 
chalk,  half  an  ounce  of  fine  sugar, 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum 
arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  English 
quart  of  water,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it 
taken  as  often  as  is  necessary.  Such 
as  do  not  choose  chalk,  may  take 
a tea-spoonful  of  prepared  oyster- 
shells,  or  of  the  powder  called  crabs  - 
eyes,  in  a glass  of  cinnamon  or  pep- 
permint-water. But  the  safest  and 
best  absorbent  is  magnesia  alba.  This 
not  only  acts  as  an  absorbent,  but 
likewise  as  a purgative;  whereas  chalk 
and  other  absorbents  of  that  kind,  are 
apt  to  lie  in  the  intestines,  and  occa- 
sion obstructions.  This  powder  is  not 
disagreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a 
cup  of  tea,  or  a glass  of  mint- water. 
A large  tea-spoonful  is  the  usual  dose ; 
but  it  may  be  taken  in  a much  greater 

quantity  when  there  is  occasion. 

These  things  are  now  generally  made 
up  into  lozenges  for  the  convenience 
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of  being  carried  in  the  pocket,  and 
taken  at  pleasure. 

If  wind  be  the  cause  of  this  com- 
plaint, the  most  proper  medicines  are 
those  called  carminatives,  as  aniseeds, 
juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella  alba, 
cardamom  seeds,  &c.  These  may 
either  be  chewed,  or  infused  in  wine, 
brandy,  or  other  spirits.  One  of  the 
safest  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the 
tincture  made  by  infusing  an  ounce 
of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  the  lesser  cardamom  seeds,  in  an 
English  pint  of  brandy.  After  this 
has  digested  for  two  or  three  days,  it 
ought  to  be  strained,  and  four  ounces 
of  white  sugar-candy  added  to  it.  It 
must  stand  to  digest  a second  time 
till  the  sugar  be  dissolved.  A table- 
spoonful of  it  may  be  taken  occasion- 
ally for  a dose. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart- 
burn cured,  particularly  in  pregnant 
women,  by  chewing  green  tea.  Two 
table  spoonfuls  of  what  is  called  the 
milk  of  gum  ammoniacum,  taken  once 
or  twice  a day,  will  sometimes  cure 
the  heart-bum. 


OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 


Of  all  diseases  incident  to  mankind, 
those  of  the  nervous  kind  are  the 
most  complicated  and  difficult  to 
cure.  A volume  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  their  various  ap- 
pearances. They  imitate  almost  every 
disease ; and  are  seldom  alike  in  two 
different  persons,  or  even  the  same 
person  at  different  times.  Proteus- 
like,  they  are  continually  changing 
shape;  and  upon  every  fresh  attack, 
the  patient  thinks  he  feels  symptoms 
which  he  never  experienced  before. 
Nor  do  they  only  affect  the  body; 
the  mind  likewise  suffers,  and  is  there- 
by rendered  extremely  weak  and 
peevish.  The  low  spirits,  timorous- 
ness, melancholy,  and  fickleness  of 
temper  which  generally  attend  nervous 
disorders,  induce  many  to  believe  that 
they  are  entirely  diseases  of  the  mind; 
but  this  change  of  temper  is  rather 
a consequence  than  the  cause  of  ner- 
vous diseases. 


Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  ore  [ 
weaken  the  body  disposes  it  to  ner-  i 
vous  diseases,  as  indolence,  excessive  [j 
venery,  drinking  too  much  tea  or 
other  weak  watery  liquors  warm,  fre-  ; 
quent  bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  a 
&c.  Whatever  hurts  the  digestion,  or  I 
prevents  the  proper  assimilation  ofl»| 
food,  has  likewise  this  effect,  as  long;  j; 
fasting,  excess  of  eating  or  drinking, 
the  use  of  windy,  crude,  or  unwhole-  j 
some  aliments,  an  unfavourable  pos-  j* 
ture  of  the  body,  &c. 

Nervous  disorders  often  proceed!  fc 
from  intense  application  to  study.—  ' 
Indeed  few  studious  persons  are  en--  i 
tirely  free  from  them.  Nor  is  this** 
at  all  to  be  wondered  at:  intense:  I 
thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the:  i 
spirits,  but  prevents  the  person  from  1 
taking  proper  exercise,  by  which  ! 
means  the  digestion  is  impaired,  the:  j: 
nourishment  prevented,  the  solids  re-  (5 
laxed,  and  the  whole  mass  of  humours  i i 
vitiated.  Grief  and  disappointment  j: 
likewise  produce  the  same  effects.  I 
have  known  more  nervous  patients 
who  dated  the  commencement  of  their 
disorders  from  the  loss  of  a husband, 
a favourite  child,  or  from  some  dis-  • 
appointment  in  life,  than  from  any 
other  cause.  In  a word,  what- 
ever weakens  the  body  or  depresses 
the  spirits,  may  occasion  nervous  dis- 
orders, as  unwholesome  air,  want  of 
sleep,  great  fatigue,  disagreeable  ap- 
prehensions, anxiety,  vexation,  &c. 

We  shall  only  mention  some  of  the 
most  general  symptoms  of  these  dis- 
orders, as  it  would  be  both  an  use- 
less and  an  endless  task  to  enumerate 
the  whole.  They  generally  begin 
with  windy  inflations  or  distentions 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines : the 
appetite  and  digestion  are  usually 
bad ; yet  sometimes  there  is  an  un- 
common craving  for  food,  and  a quick 
digestion.  The  food  often  turns  sour 
on  the  stomach ; and  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  water, 
tough  phlegm,  or  a blackish-coloured 
liquor  resembling  the  grounds  of  cof- 
fee. Excruciating  pains  are  often  felt 
about  the  navel,  attended  with  a rum- 
bling or  murmuring  noise  in  the 
bowels.  The  body  is  sometimes  loose, 
but  more  commonly  bound,  which 
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occasions  a retention  of  wind  and 
great  uneasiness. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  in  small 
quantity,  at  other  times  very  copious 
and  quite  clear.  There  is  great  strait- 
ness  of  the  breast,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing ; violent  palpitations  of  the 
heart  ; sudden  flushings  of  heat  in 
various  parts  of  the  body:  at  other 
times  a sense  of  cold,  as  if  water  were 
poured  on  them ; flying  pains  in  the 
arms  and  limbs;  pains  in  the  back 
and  belly,  resembling  those  occa- 
sioned by  gravel ; the  pulse  very  va- 
riable, sometimes  uncommonly  slow, 
and  at  other  times  very  quick ; yawn- 
ing, the  hiccup,  frequent  sighing, 
and  a sense  of  suffocation,  as  if  from 
a ball  or  lump  in  the  throat ; alter- 
nate fits  of  crying  and  convulsive 
laughing;  the  sleep  is  unsound,  and 
seldom  refreshing;  and  the  patient 
is  often  troubled  with  the  night- 
I mare. 

As  the  disease  increases,  the  patient 
is  molested  with  head- aches,  cramps, 
j and  fixed  pams  in  various  parts  of  the 
body ; the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  of- 
ten affected  with  pain  and  dryness; 
there  is  a noise  in  the  ears,  and  often 
a dulness  of  hearing;  in  short,  the 
whole  animal  functions  are  impaired. 

I The  mind  is  disturbed  on  the  most 
trivial  occasions,  and  is  hurried  into 
the  most  perverse  commotions,  in- 
| quietudes,  terror,  sadness,  anger,  diffi- 
dence, &c.  The  patient  is  apt  to  en- 
tertain wild  imaginations  and  extra- 
vagant fancies ; the  memory  becomes 
weak  ; and  the  judgment  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of 
this  disease  than  a constant  dread  of 
death.  This  renders  those  unhappy 
persons  who  labour  under  it  peevish, 
fickle,  impatient,  and  apt  to  run 
from  one  physician  to  another ; which 
is  one  reason  why  they  seldom  reap 
any  benefit  from  medicine,  as  they 
have  not  sufficient  resolution  to  per- 
sist in  any  one  course  till  it  has 
time  to  produce  its  proper  effects. — 
They  are  likewise  apt  to  imagine  that 
they  labour  under  diseases  from  which 
they  are  quite  free ; and  are  very  an- 
gry if  any  one  attempts  to  set  them 
right,  or  laugh  them  out  of  their  ri- 
diculous notions. 


Person  afflicted  with  nervous  dis- 
eases ought  never  to  fast  long ; their 
food  should  be  solid  and  nourishing, 
but  of  easy  digestion ; fat  meats  and 
heavy  sauces  are  hurtful;  all  excess 
should  be  carefully  avoided ; and  they 
ought  never  to  eat  more  at  a time  than 
they  can  easily  digest;  but  if  they 
feel  themselves  weak  and  faint  be- 
tween meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a bit 
of  bread  and  drink  a glass  of  wine. 
Heavy  suppers  are  to  be  avoided. — 
Though  wine  in  excess  weakens  the 
body  and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  yet,  taken  in  moderation,  it 
strengthens  the  stomach  and  promotes 
digestion.  W ine  and  water  is  a very 
proper  drink  at  meals;  but  if  wine 
sours  on  the  stomach,  or  the  patient 
is  troubled  with  wind,  brandy  and 
water  will  answer  better.  Every  thing 
that  is  windy  or  hard  of  digestion 
must  be  avoided.  All  weak  and  warm 
liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee, 
punch,  &c.  People  may  find  a tem- 
porary relief  in  the  use  of  these,  but 
they  always  increase  the  malady,  as 
they  weaken  the  stomach  and  hurt 
digestion.  Above  all  things,  drams 
are  to  be  avoided:  whatever  imme- 
diate ease  the  patient  may  feel  from 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  they  are  sure 
to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove 
certain  poisons  at  last.  These  cau- 
tions are  the  more  necessary,  as  most 
nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond  of 
tea  and  ardent  spirits ; to  the  use  of 
which  many  of  them  fall  victims. 

Exercise  in  nervous  disorders  is  su- 
perior to  all  medicines.  Riding  on 
horseback  is  generally  esteemed  the 
best,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole 
body,  without  fatiguing  it.  I have 
known  some  patients,  however,  with 
whom  walking  agreed  better,  and 
others  who  were  most  benefited  by 
riding  in  a carriage.  Every  one  ought 
to  use  that  which  he  finds  most  be- 
neficial. Long  sea- voyages  have  an 
excellent  effect;  and  to  those  who 
have  sufficient  resolution,  we  would 
by  all  means  recommend  this  course. 
Even  change  of  place,  and  the  sight 
of  new  objects,  by  diverting  the  mind, 
have  a great  tendency  to  remove  these 
complaints.  For  this  reason,  a long 
journey  or  a voyage  is  of  much  more 
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advantage  than  riding  short  journiea 
near  home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it 
braces  and  invigorates  the  whole  body. 
Few  things  tend  more  to  relax  and 
enervate  than  hot  air,  especially  that 
which  is  rendered  so  by  great  fires, 
or  stoves  in  small  apartments.  But 
when  the  stomach  or  bowels  are  weak, 
the  body  ought  to  be  well  guarded 
against  cold,  especially  in  winter,  by 
wearing  a thin  flannel  waistcoat  next 
the  skin.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal 
perspiration,  and  defend  the  ali- 
mentary canal  from  many  impressions 
to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  sub- 
ject upon  every  sudden  change  from 
warm  to  cold  weather.  Rubbing 
the  body  frequently  with  a flesh-brush 
or  a coarse  linen  cloth,  is  likewise  be- 
neficial, as  it  promotes  the  circula- 
tion, perspiration,  &c.  Persons  who 
have  weak  nerves  ought  to  rise  early, 
and  take  exercise  before  breakfast,  as 
lying  too  long  in  bed  cannot  fail  to 
relax  the  solids.  They  ought  likewise 
to  be  diverted,  and  should  be  kept 
as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible.  There 
is  not  any  thing  which  hurts  the 
nervous  system,  or  weakens  the  di- 
gestive powers  more,  than  fear,  grief, 
or  anxiety. 

Though  nervous  diseases  are  seldom 
radically  cured,  yet  their  symptoms 
may  sometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the 
patient’s  life  rendered  at  least  more 
comfortable  by  proper  medicines. 

When  the  patient  is  costive,  he 
ought  to  take  a little  rhubarb,  or  some 
other  mild  purgative,  and  should  ne- 
ver suffer  his  body  to  be  long  bound. 
All  strong  and  violent  purgatives  are 
however  to  be  avoided,  as  aloes,  jalap, 
&c.  I have  generally  seen  an  infusion 
of  senna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy  an- 
swer very  well.  This  may  be  made 
of  any  strength,  and  taken  in  such 
quantity  as  the  patient  finds  necessary. 
When  digestion  is  bad,  or  the  sto- 
mach relaxed  and  weak,  the  waters  of 
Tunbridge  or  Islington,  or  the  follow- 
ing infusion  of  Peruvian  bark  and 
other  bitters,  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage = 

\ 

Take  of  Cinchona,  one  ounce ; 

Of  gentian-root,  half  an  ounce ; 


Of  orange-peel,  half  an  ounce ; 

Of  coriander-seed,  half  an  ounce; 
Let  these  ingredients  be  all  bruised  in 
a mortar,  and  infused  in  a bottle  of 
brandy  or  rum,  for  the  space  five  or 
six  days.  A table-spoonful  of  the 
strained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half 
a glass  of  water,  an  hour  before  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  supper. 


Few  things  tend  more  to  strengthen 
the  nervous  system  than  cold  bathing. 
This  practice,  if  duly  persisted  in,  will 
produce  very  extraordinary  effects; 
but  when  the  liver  or  other  viscera 
are  obstructed,  or  otherwise  unsound, 
the  cold  bath  is  improper.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  used  with  very  great  cau- 
tion. The  most  proper  seasons  for  it 
are  summer  and  autumn.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  especially  for  persons  of  a 
spare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath 
three  or  four  times  a week.  If  the 
patient  be  weakened  by  it,  or  feels 
chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming 
out,  it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflicted  with  wind,  I 
have  always  observed  the  greatest  be- 
nefit from  the  diluted  acid  of  vitriol. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  drops,  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  in  a glass  of  water. 
This  both  expels  wind,  strengthens 
the  stomach,  and  promotes  digestion. 
Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  these 
maladies;  but  as  they  only  palliate 
the  symptoms,  and  generally  after- 
wards increase  the  disease,  we  would 
advise  people  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful in  the  use  of  them,  lest  habit  ren- 
der them  at  last  absolutely  necessary. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  enu- 
merate many  medicines  which  have 
been  extolled  for  relieving  nervous 
disorders ; but  whoever  wishes  for  a 
thorough  cure,  must  expect  it  from  re- 
gimen alone;  we  shall  therefore  omit 
mentioning  more  medicines,  and  again 
recommend  the  strictest  attention  to 
diet,  air,  exercise,  and  amusements. 


OF  MELANCHOLY. 


Melancholy  is  that  state  of  aliena- 
tion or  weakness  of  mind  which  ren- 
ders people  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
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pleasures  or  performing  the  duties  of 
life.  It  is  a degree  of  insanity,  and 
often  terminates  in  absolute  madness. 

It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary 
disposition  ; intense  thinking,  espe- 
cially where  the  mind  is  long  occu- 
pied about  one  object;  violent  pas- 
sions or  affections  of  the  mind,  as 
love,  fear,  joy,  grief,  pride,  and  such 
like.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by 
excessive  venery ; narcotic  or  stupe- 
factive  poisons;  a sedentary  life;  so- 
litude ; the  suppression  of  customary 
evacuations ; acute  fevers ; or  other 
diseases.  Violent  anger  will  change 
melancholy  into  madness;  and  ex- 
cessive cold,  especially  of  the  lower 
extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into 
the  brain,  and  produce  all  the  symp- 
toms of  madness.  It  may  likewise 
proceed  from  the  use  of  aliment  that 
is  hard  of  digestion,  or  which  cannot 
be  easily  assimilated ; from  a callous 
state  of  the  integuments  of  the  brain, 
or  a dryness  of  the  brain  itself.  To 
all  which  we  may  add,  gloomy  and 
mistaken  notions  of  religion. 

When  persons  begin  to  be  melan- 
choly, they  are  timorous,  watchful, 
fond  of  solitude,  fretful,  tickle,  cap- 
tious and  inquisitive,  solicitous  about 
trifles,  sometimes  niggardly,  and  at 
other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is 
generally  bound,  the  urine  thin  and 
in  small  quantity,  the  stomach  and 
bowels  inflated  with  wind,  the  com- 
plexion pale,  and  the  pulse  low  and 
weak.  The  functions  of  the  mind 
are  also  greatly  perverted,  insomuch 
that  the  patient  often  imagines  him- 
self dead,  or  changed  into  some  other 
animal.  Some  have  imagined  their 
bodies  were  made  of  glass,  or  other 
brittle  substances,  and  were  afraid  to 
move,  lest  they  should  be  broken  to 
pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in 
this  case,  unless  carefully  watched,  is 
apt  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  misera- 
ble life. 

When  the  disease  is  owing  to  an 
obstruction  of  customary  evacuations, 
or  any  bodily  disorder,  it  is  easier 
cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  af- 
fections of  the  mind  or  an  hereditary 
taint.  A discharge  of  blood  from  the 
nose,  looseness,  scabby  eruptions,  the 


bleeding  piles,  or  the  menses,  some- 
times carry  off  this  disease. 

The  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of 
vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening 
quality.  Animal  food,  especially  salt- 
ed or  smoke-dried  fish  or  flesh,  ought 
to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  shell-fish 
are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with 
onions,  garlic,  or  any  thing  that  ge- 
nerates thick  blood,  are  likewise  im- 
proper. All  kinds  of  fruits  that  are 
wholesome  may  be  eaten  with  ad- 
vantage. Boerhaave  gives  an  in- 
stance of  a patient  who,  by  a long 
use  of  whey,  water,  and  garden  fruit, 
recovered,  after  having  evacuated  a 
great  quantity  of  black-coloured  mat- 
ter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought 
to  be  avoided  as  poison.  The  most 
proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or  very 
small  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  im- 
proper. If  honey  agrees  with  the  pa- 
tient, it  may  be  eaten  freely,  or  his 
drink  may  be  sweetened  with  it.  In- 
fusions of  balm-leaves,  pennyroyal, 
the  roots  of  wild  valerian,  or  the 
flowers  of  the  lime  tree,  may  be  drank 
freely,  either  by  themselves  or  sweet- 
ened with  honey,  as  the  patient  should 
choose. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much 
exercise  in  the  open  air  as  he  can 
bear.  This  helps  to  dissolve  the  vis- 
cid humours,  it  removes  obstructions, 
promotes  the  perspiration,  and  all  the 
other  secretions.  Every  kind  of 
madness  is  attended  with  a diminished 
perspiration ; all  means  ought  there- 
fore to  be  used  to  promote  that  ne- 
cessary and  salutary  discharge.  No- 
thing can  have  a more  direct  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  disease  than 
confining  the  patient  to  a close  apart- 
ment. Were  he  forced  to  ride  or 
walk  a certain  number  of  miles  every 
day,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  allevi- 
ate his  disorder;  but  it  would  have 
still  a better  effect,  if  he  were  obliged 
to  labour  a piece  of  ground.  By 
digging,  hoeing,  planting,  sowing, 
&c.  both  the  body  and  mind  would 
be  exercised.  A long  journey,  or  a 
voyage,  especially  towards  a warmer 
climate,  with  agreeable  companions, 
have  often  very  happy  effects.  A 
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plan  of  this  kind,  with  a strict  at- 
tention to  diet,  is  a much  more  ra- 
tional method  of  cure,  than  confining 
the  patient  within  doors,  and  plying 
him  with  medicines. 

In  the  cure  of  this  disease  parti- 
cular care  must  be  paid  to  the  mind. 
When  the  patient  is  in  a low  state, 
his  mind  ought  to  be  soothed  and 
diverted  with  variety  of  amusements, 
as  entertaining  stories,  pastimes,  mu- 
sic, &c.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  method  of  curing  melancholy 
among  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from 
the  story  of  Kiiig  Saul;  and  indeed 
it  is  a very  rational  one.  Nothing 
can  remove  diseases  of  the  mind  so 
effectually  as  applications  to  the  mind 
itself,  the  most  efficacious  of  which 
is  music.  It  mitigates  bodily  pain, 
suspends  the  malignant  influence  of 
madness  and  despair,  and  soothes 
the  soul  into  a peaceful  and  tran- 
quil state. 

u Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm, 
And  fate’s  severest  rage  disarm ; 

Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease. 

And  make  despair  and  madness  please; 
Our  joys  below  it  can  improve. 

And  antedate  the  bliss  above.” 

/ 

The  patient’s  company  ought  like- 
wise to  consist  of  such  persons  as  are 
agreeable  to  him.  People  in  this 
state  are  apt  to  conceive  unaccount- 
able aversions  against  particular  per- 
sons; and  the  very  sight  of  such  per- 
sons is  sufficient  to  distract  their 
minds,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmost 
perturbation. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacua- 
tions are  necessary.  In  this  case  he 
must  be  bled,  and  have  his  body  kept 
open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna, 
rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  tartarized 
kali.  I have  seen  the  last  have  very 
happy  effects.  It  may  be  taken  in 
a dose  of  half  an  ounce,  dissolved 
in  water- gruel,  every  day  for  several 
weeks,  or  even  for  months,  if  neces- 
sary. More  or  less  may  be  given 
according  as  it  operates.  Vomits  have 
likewise  a good  effect ; but  they  must 
be  pretty  strong,  otherwise  they  will 
not  operate. 

Whatever  increases  the  evacuation 


of  urine,  or  promotes  perspiration, 
has  a tendency  to  remove  this  dis- 
ease. Both  these  secretions  may  be 
promoted  by  the  use  of  nitre  and  vi- 
negar. Half  a drachm  of  purified 
nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a day  in  any  manner  that  is 
most  agreeable  to  the  patient ; and  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  distilled  vinegar 
may  be  daily  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Dr.  Locker  seems  to  think  vinegar  the 
best  medicine  that  can  be  given  in  this 
disease. 

Camphire  and  musk  have  likewise 
been  used  in  this  case  with  advantage. 
Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  camphire 
may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with 
half  a drachm  of  nitre,  and  taken 
twice  a day,  or  oftener,  if  the  sto- 
mach will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not 
sit  upon  the  stomach  in  this  form,  it 
may  be  made  into  pills  with  gum 
asafcetida  and  Russian  castor,  and 
taken  in  the  quantity  above-directed. 
If  musk  is  to  be  administered,  a scruple 
or  twenty-five  grains  may  be  made 
into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or 
common  syrup,  and  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day.  We  do  not  mean  that 
all  these  medicines  should  be  admi- 
nistered at  once : but  whichever  of 
them  is  given,  must  be  duly  persisted 
in,  and  where  one  fails  another  may 
be  tried. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  induce  patients 
in  this  disease  to  take  medicines,  we 
shall  mention  a few  outward  applica- 
tions which  sometimes  do  good  ; the 
principal  of  these  are  issues,  setons, 
and  warm  bathing.  Issues  may  be 
made  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but 
they  generally  have  the  best  effect 
near  the  spine.  The  discharge  from 
these  parts  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  dressing  them  with  the  mild  blis- 
tering ointment,  and  keeping  what 
are  commonly  called  the  orrice  peas 
in  them.  The  most  proper  place  for 
a seton  is  between  the  shoulder  blades; 
and  it  ought  to  be  placed  upwards  and 
downwards,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
spine. 

In  this,  as  in  nervous  diseases,  varied 
amusements,  a long  journey,  or  even 
change  of  climate,  may  be  found  ad- 
visable. 
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OF  THE  PALSY. 


The  palsy  is  a loss  or  diminution  of 
sense  or  motion,  or  of  both,  in  one 
or  more  parts  of  the  body.  Of  all 
the  affections  called  nervous,  this  is 
the  most  suddenly  fatal.  It  is  more 
or  less  dangerous,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  part  affected.  A 
palsy  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  part 
necessary  to  life,  is  mortal.  When  it 
affects  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  or 
the  bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous. 
If  the  face  be  affected,  the  case  is 
bad,  as  it  shews  that  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds from  the  brain.  When  the  part 
affected  feels  cold,  is  insensible,  or 
wastes  away,  or  when  the  judgment 
and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there  is 
small  hopes  of  a cure. 

The  immediate  cause  of  palsy  is 
any  thing  that  prevents  the  regular 
exertion  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
any  particular  muscle  or  part  of  the 
body.  The  occasional  and  predis- 
posing causes  are  various,  as  drunk- 
enness ; wounds  of  the  brain  or  spi- 
nal marrow;  pressure  upon  the  brain 
or  nerves;  very  cold  or  damp  air; 
the  suppression  of  customary  evacua- 
tions ; sudden  fear,  want  of  exercise ; 
or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  sys- 
tem, as  drinking  much  tea  or  coffee. 
The  palsy  may  likewise  proceed 
from  wounds  of  the  nerves  them- 
selves ; from  the  poisonous  fumes 
of  metals,  as  quicksilver,  lead,  arse- 
nic, &c. 

Many  people  imagine  that  tea  has 
no  tendency  to  hurt  the  nerves,  and 
that  drinking  the  same  quantity  of 
warm  water  would  be  equally  perni- 
cious. This  however  seems  to  be  a 
mistake.  Some  persons  drink  three 
or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and  water 
daily,  without  feeling  any  bad  con- 
sequences; yet  the  same  quantity  of 
tea  will  make  their  hands  shake  for 
twenty-four  hours.  That  tea  affects 
the  nerves  is  likewise  evident  from 
preventing  sleep,  occasioning  giddi- 
ness, dimness  of  the  sight,  sickness, 
&c. 

In  young  persons  of  a full  habit, 
the  palsy  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sanguine  apoplexy. — 
The  patient  must  be  bled,  blistered. 


and  have  his  body  opened  by  sharp 
clysters  or  purgative  medicines.  But 
in  old  age,  or  when  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds from  relaxation  or  debility, 
which  is  generally  the  case,  a quite 
contrary  course  must  be  pursued. — 
The  diet  must  be  warm  and  invi- 
gorating, seasoned  with  spicy  and 
aromatic  vegetables,  as  mustard,  horse- 
radish, &c.  The  drink  may  be  ge- 
nerous wine,  mustard  whey,  or  brandy 
and  water.  Friction  with  the  flesh»- 
brush,  or  a warm  hand,  is  extremely 
proper,  especially  on  the  parts  af- 
fected. Blistering  plasters  may  like- 
wise be  applied  to  the  affected  part 
with  advantage.  When  this  cannot 
be  done,  they  may  be  rubbed  with 
the  liniment  of  ammonia,  or  the 
nerve  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  dis- 
pensatory. One  of  the  best  external 
applications  is  electricity.  The  shocks, 
or  rather  vibrations,  should  be  re- 
ceived in  the  part  affected ; and  they 
ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  several 
weeks. 

Vomits  and  chalybeate  waters  are 
very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palsy, 
and  ought  frequently  to  be  adminis- 
tered. Cephalic  snuff,  or  any  thing 
that  makes  the  patient  sneeze,  is  like- 
wise of  use.  Some  pretend  to  have 
found  great  benefit  from  rubbing  the 
parts  affected  with  nettles;  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  prefer- 
able to  blistering.  If  the  tongue  is 
affected,  the  patient  may  gargle  his 
mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and 
mustard ; or  he  may  hold  a bit  of 
sugar  in  his  mouth  wet  with  the  palsy- 
drops  or  compound  spirits  of  laven- 
der. The  wild  valerian-root  is  a 
very  proper  medicine  in  this  case.  It 
may  either  be  taken  in  an  infusion 
with  sage- leaves,  or  half  a drachm  of 
it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glass 
of  wine  three  or  four  times  a day. — 
I f the  patient  cannot  use  the  valerian, 
he  may  take  the  following : 

Take  of  compound  spirits  of  ammonia, 
half  an  ounce ; 

Of  compound  spirits  of  lavender, 
half  an  ounce ; 

Of  tincture  of  castor,  half  an 
ounce. 

Mix  these  together,  and  take  forty 
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or  fifty  drops  in  a glass  of  wine  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

A table-spoonful  of  mustard-seed  taken 
frequently  is  a very  good  medicine. 
The  patient  ought  likewise  to  chew 
cinnamon-bark,  ginger,  or  other  warm 
spiceries.  He  may  take  every  four 
or  six  hours  three  or  four  table-spoon- 
fuls of  the  following  mixture : — 

Take  of  prepared  ammonia,  two  scru- 
ples ; 

Of  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms, one  ounce ; 

Of  syrup  of  orange-peel,  one 
ounce ; 

Of  pennyroyal  water,  eleven  oz. 

Mix. 

Exercise  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  the  palsy;  but  the  patient 
must  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and 
moist  air.  He  ought  to  wear  flan- 
nel next  his  skin ; and,  if  possible, 
should  remove  into  a warmer  cli- 
mate. 

Oil  of  petroleum  is  an  acrid  and 
useful  stimulant  in  this  disease:  in 
every  kind  of  paralytic  complaints, 
Bath  waters,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, have  been  found  of  advan- 
tage. 


OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLING 
SICKNESS. 


The  epilepsy  is  a sudden  deprivation 
of  all  the  senses,  wherein  the  patient 
falls  suddenly  down,  and  is  affected 
'with  violent  convulsive  motions.—-* 
Children,  especially  those  who  are 
delicately  brought  up,  are  most  sub- 
ject to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks 
men  than  women,  and  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure. 

When  the  epilepsy  attacks  children, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  it  may  go  off 
about  the  time  of  puberty.  When  it 
attacks  any  person  after  twenty  years 
of  age,  the  cure  is  difficult ; but  when 
after  forty,  a cure  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. If  the  fit  continues  only  for 
a short  space,  and  returns  seldom, 
there  is  reason  to  hope ; but  if  it  con- 
tinues long,  and  returns  frequently. 


the  prospect  is  bad.  It  is  a very  un- 
favourable symptom  when  the  patient 
is  seized  with  the  fits  in  his  sleep. 

The  epilepsy  is  sometimes  heredi- 
tary. It  may  likewise  proceed  from 
blows, bruises,  or  wounds  on  the  head; 
a collection  of  water,  blood,  or  serous 
humours  in  the  brain;  a polypus;  tu- 
mours or  concretions  within  the  skull ; 
excessive  drinking ; intense  study ; ex- 
cess of  venery;  worms;  teething; 
suppression  of  customary  evacuations ; 
too  great  emptiness  or  repletion ; vio- 
lent passions  or  affections  of  the  mind, 
as  fear,  joy,  &c.  hysteric  affections  ; 
contagion  received  into  the  body,  as 
the  infection  of  the  small-pox,  mea- 
sles, &c. 

An  epileptic  fit  is  generally  preceded 
by  unusual  weariness,  pain  of  the  head, 
dulness,  giddiness,  noise  in  the  ears, 
dimness  of  the  sight,  palpitation  of 
the  heart;  disturbed  sleep,  difficult 
breathing,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with 
wind,  the  urine  is  in  great  quantity, 
but  thin,  the  complexion  is  pale,  the 
extremities  are  cold,  and  the  patient 
often  feels,  as  it  were,  a stream  of  cold 
air  ascending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally 
makes  an  unusual  noise ; his  thumbs 
are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of  the 
hands;  his  eyes  are  distorted;  he  starts, 
and  foams  at  the  mouth;  his  extre- 
mities are  bent  or  twisted  various  ways ; 
he  often  discharges  his  seed,  urine,  and 
faeces,  involuntarily ; and  is  quite  des- 
titute of  all  sense  and  reason.  After  the 
fit  is  over,  his  senses  gradually  return, 
and  he  complains  of  a kind  of  stupor, 
weariness,  and  pain  of  his  head ; but 
has  no  remembrance  of  what  hap- 
pened to  him  during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  sometimes  excited  by 
violent  affections  of  the  mind,  a de- 
bauch of  liquor,  excessive  heat , cold, 
or  the  like. 

This  disease,  from  the  difficulty  of 
investigating  its  causes  and  its  strange 
symptoms,  was  formerly  attributed 
to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the 
agency  of  evil  spirits.  In  modem 
times  it  has  often,  by  the  vulgar,  been 
imputed  to  witchcraft  and  fascination. 

It  depends  however  as  much  upon 
natural  causes  as  any  other  mala- 
dy; and  its  cure  may  often  be  ef- 
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fected  by  persisting  in  the  use  of  pro- 
per means. 

Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  possible, 
to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air;  their 
diet  should  be  light  but  nourishing ; 
they  ought  to  drink  nothing  strong ; 
and  should  avoid  swine’s  flesh,  water- 
fowl,  and  likewise  all  windy  and  oily 
vegetables,'  as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c. — 
They  ought  to  keep  themselves  cheer- 
ful, carefully  guarding  against  all  vio- 
lent passions,  as  anger,  fear,  excessive 
joy,  and  the  like. 

Exercise  is  likewise  of  great  use; 
but  the  patient  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or 
cold,  and  all  dangerous  situations,  as 
standing  upon  precipices,  riding,  deep 
waters,  and  such  like. 

The  intentions  of  cure  must  vary 
according  to  the  case  of  the  disease. 
If  the  patient  be  of  a sanguine  tem- 
perament, and  there  be  reason  to  fear 
an  obstruction  in  the  brain,  bleeding 
and  other  evacuations  will  be  neces- 
sary. When  the  disease  is  occasioned 
by  the  stoppage  of  customary  evacua- 
tions, these,  if  possible,  must  be  re- 
stored ; if  this  cannot  be  done  others 
may  be  substituted  in  their  place. — 
Issues  or  setons,  in  this  case,  have  of- 
ten a very  good  effect.  When  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease 
proceeds  from  worms,  asafoetida  and 
proper  medicines  must  be  used  to  kill 
or  carry  off  these  vermin.  When  the 
disease  proceeds  from  teething,  the 
body  should  be  kept  open  by  emol- 
lient clysters,  the  feet  frequently  bath- 
ed in  warm  water,  and  if  the  fits 
prove  obstinate,  a blistering-plaster 
may  be  put  between  the  shoulders  — 
The  same  method  is  to  be  followed 
when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  erup- 
tion of  the  small-pox,  measles,  &c. 

When  the  disease  is  hereditary,  or 
proceeds  from  a wrong  formation  of 
the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed. When  it  is  owing  to  a debility 
or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  such  medicines  as  tend 
to  brace  and  strengthen  the  nerves 


may  be  used,  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
and  iron,  or  the  anti-epileptic  elec- 
tuaries, recommended  by  Fuller  and 
Mead,  as  follows : — 
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Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  one 
ounce ; 

Of  powdered  tin,  half  an  ounce ; 

Of  wild  valerian  root,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Of  simple  syrup,  enough  to  make 
an  electuary. 

Dr.  Mead  directs  a drachm  of  an 
electuary  similar  to  this  to  be  taken 
evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepsy, 
for  the  space  of  three  months.  It  will 
be  proper,  however,  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and 
then.  I have  added  the  powdered 
tin,  because  the  epilepsy  often  pro- 
ceeds from  worms. 

The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late 
been  highly  extolled  for  the  cure  of 
the  epilepsy.  Though  this  medicine 
will  not  be  found  to  answer  the  ex- 
pectations which  have  been  raised 
concerning  it,  yet  in  obstinate  epilep- 
tic cases  it  deserves  a trial.  The  dose 
is  from  one  to  four  grains,  which 
may  be  taken  either  in  pills  or  a bolus, 
as  the  patient  inclines.  The  best  me- 
thod is  to  begin  with  a single  grain, 
four  or  five  times  a day,  and  gra- 
dually to  increase  the  dose  as  far  as 
the  patient  can  bear  it.  I have  known 
this  medicine,  when  duly  persisted  in, 
prove  beneficial.  Half  a drachm  to 
a drachm  of  cardamine  flowers,  or 
ladies’  smock,  given  thrice  a day,  is 
sometimes  of  use. 

Musk  also  has  sometimes  been 
found  to  succeed  in  the  epilepsy : it 
may  be  taken  as  follows: — 

Take  of  musk,  ten  grains; 

Of  red  sulphurated  quicksilver, 
ten  grains. 

Make  them  into  a bolus,  to  be  taken 
every  night  and  morning. 

Sometimes  the  epilepsy  has  been 
cured  by  electricity. 

That  the  patient  may  not  injure 
himself  during  the  violence  of  his 
struggles  in  the  paroxysm,  he  should 
be  immediately  placed  on  a bed,  his 
clothes  every  where  loosened,  and  the 
head  moderately  elevated.  Some 
substance  should  be  introduced  and 
held  between  the  teeth,  to  prevent 
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their  closing  on  the  tongue.  His  drink 
should  not  be  offered,  even  in  the 
interval  of  the  convulsion  in  any  glass 
or  other  fragile  substance,  lest,  from 
the  sudden  return  of  the  spasmodic  af- 
fection, he  may  get  the  broken  frag- 
ments within  his  mouth.  Should  it 
happen  that  the  patient  has  been 
drinking  too  freely  of  spirituous  li- 
quors, or  has  loaded  his  stomach  with 
indigestible  and  offensive  matters,  get 
as  soon  as  may  be  a pretty  strong 
emetic  into  the  stomach ; when  that 
is  cleared  of  its  injurious  contents,  the 
convulsions  subside. 

Convulsive  fits  proceed  from  the 
same  causes,  and  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  as  the  epilepsy. 

There  is  one  particular  species  of 
convulsion  fits  which  commonly  goes 
by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  in 
which  the  patient  is  agitated  with 
strange  motions  and  gesticulations, 
which  by  the  common  people  are  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  the  effect  of 
witchcraft.  Bleed,  if  the  patient  be 
plethoric ; in  almost  all  cases  the  pa- 
tient should  be  repeatedly  purged  with 
pill  of  aloes  with  colocynth,  and  af- 
terwards using  the  medicines  pre- 
scribed above  for  the  epilepsy,  viz. 
the  Peruvian  bark  and  snake-root,  &c. 
Chalybeate  waters  are  found  to  be  be- 
neficial in  this  case.  The  cold  bath 
is  likewise  of  singular  service,  and 
ought  never  to  be  neglected  when  the 
patient  can  bear  it. 

The  works  of  Peter  Andrew  Mat- 
thiolus,  the  commentator  on  the  ce- 
lebrated writings  of  Dioscorides,  were 
printed  at  Prague,  anno  1548  and 
1562 ; a Latin  edition  was  printed  at 
Venice,  in  1565,  containing  nearly 
one  thousand  four  hundred  figures  of 
roots,  plants,  trees,  &c.  An  elegant 
edition,  entitled  “ Matthioli  Compen- 
dium de  Plantis,”  issued  from  the 
same  press  in  the  year  1571,  “ for 
the  benefit  of  students.”  That  small 
quarto  contains  nearly  a thousand  fi- 
gures, reduced  in  size,  but  consider- 
ably improved  from  those  of  the  folio 
edition.  To  a print  of  the  quercini 
visci  is  subjoined,  as  well  as  to  the 
rest,  an  account  of  its  virtues.  He 
says,  “ The  mistletoe  of  the  oak  (as 
the  best),  made  into  powder,  and 


given  in  drink  to  those  who  have  the 
falling  sickness,  doth  assuredly  heal  '$ 
them;”  he  had  tried  and  healed  | 
many  ; “ but  it  is  fit  to  use  it  fortie 
days  together.” 

In  1593,  about  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Matthiolus,  a splendid 
edition  of  the  works  of  Dioscorides  j 
was  printed  in  folio,  containing  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
prints,  with  the  notes  of  Matthiolus ; 
it  was  published  by  Gaspar  Bauhinus, 
who  was  deemed  by  Boerhaave  “ a 
most  learned  botanist:”  this  author 
(Bauhinus,)  annexed  the  botanical 
Materia  Medica,  or  an  account  of  all 
the  simples  employed  in  the  practice 
of  physic,  both  by  Dioscorides  and 
his  commentator;  thence  also  it  ap- 
pears, that  Matthiolus  directed  for  the 
cure  of  epilepsy,  as  already  mention- 
ed, “ Quercini  visci  lignum  intenuis- 
simum  puluerum  redactum  & diebus 
quadraginta  potum.”  The  same  year, 
our  countryman,  Gerard,  published 
his  Herbal ; he  says,  “ the  mistletoe 
of  the  oak,  far  from  being  poison- 
ous, as  some  have  asserted,  is  used  in 
medicine  against  the  falling  sickness.” 

Soon  after  Gerard  had  inscribed 
his  botanical  work  to  Sir  William 
Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  the 
best  compendium  of  the  practice  of 
physic  that,  we  believe,  had  till  then 
appeared  in  our  language,  was  dedi- 
cated to  that  illustrious  person,  now 
“ High  Treasurer  of  England,  Knight 
of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
and  one  of  the  Queen’s  Majestie’s  most 
honourable  Privie  Council,”  entitled, 

“ The  Method  of  Physick,  containing 
the  Causes,  Signs,  and  Cures  of  in- 
ward diseases  in  Man’s  Body,  from 
the  Head  to  the  Foote.  Whereunto 
is  added,  the  Form  and  Rule  of  mak- 
ing Remedies  and  Medicines  which 
our  Physicians  commonly  use  at  this 
day,  with  the  Order,  Quantity,  and 
Names  of  each  Medicine.  By  Philip 
Barrough by  some  asserted  to  have 
been  great-grand-father  to  the  late 
learned  Dr.  Isaac  Barrough. 

This  author  recommends  for  the 
cure  “ of  the  falling  sicknesse,  a lo- 
hoch  of  fine  white  sugar  and  oile  of 
sweet  almonds,  commixed  with  the 
miscle  of  the  oke  and  (powder  of) 
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unicorne’s  horn : also,”  after  the  man- 
ner of  Galen  he  directs,  “ hang  about 
the  child’s  necke  roote  of  piony,  be- 
ing green,  for  it  cures  marvellously. 
When  they  fall  into  this  disease  after 
they  be  past  child’s  age,  you  must 
open  the  mouth,  putting  in  a wedge 
between  the  teeth,  or  with  a feather 
dipped  in  oile  of  ireos,  (or  the  oxymel 
of  squills)  promote  vomiting  to  bring 
up  the  fleame.  Also  it  is  good  to 
quicken  the  senses  with  ordoraments, 
(?.  e.  medicines  of  a pungent  smell,) 
dog-fennel,  rew,  bitumen  (Jews’ pitch,) 
and  put  into  their  mouth  castoreum 
with  oxymel.  When  they  are  raised, 
you  must  cast  in  sharp  clisters : their 
strength  being  refreshed,  purge  them 
with  hiera  galemi,  ( i . e.  powder  of 
guiacum  with  canella).  This  is  the 
cure  of  a new  and  sharp  epilepsy. — 
To  help  that  which  is  old,  the  patient 
must  drinke  water  a long  time,  or 
very  small  ale,  unless  any  thing  for- 
bid it.  Let  bloud  in  the  veine  of  the 
hamme  or  the  ring-finger.  It  is  good 
to  minister  preparatives  to  extenates, 
as  sirupes  of  wormwood,  hysope,  or 
oxymel  of  squills,  decoction  of  hy- 
sope, and  rootes  of  piony,  and  other 
medicines  rehearsed  before.  After- 
wards purge  with  pilulae  cochiae,  (* *.  e. 
pill  of  aloes  with  colocynth,)  and  such 
as  purge  fleame.  Also  I judge  slu- 
bium  (i.  e.  stibium,  or  glass  of  anti- 
mony,) to  be  of  great  force  in  this 
kind  of  disease,  being  used  as  is  de- 
clared before,  in  the  fifteenth  chap, 
fol.  21,*  which  doth  mightily  purge 


* In  the  third  edition  of  this  little 
quarto,  printed  by  Field,  1617,  treat- 
ing “ Of  the  Frensie,”  the  chapter  to 
which  Dr.  Barrough  refers,  he  says, 
“ Matthiolus  doth  greatly  commend 
stubium ; I myself  have  proved  it  in 
this  order  to  be  most  excellent  as  fol- 
loweth R.  Stubium,  grains  twelve, 
made  into  a very  fine  powder,  and 
put  into  claret  wine  four  ounces ; let 
it  stand  thirty  hours,  and  every  six 
hours  shake  it;  at  the  thirty  hours 
end  pour  it  from  the  powder,  and 
let  him  drink  it  with  a little  sugar. 
This  does  mightily  purge  the  super- 
fluous humours  from  the  head.”— 


the  superfluous  humours  from  the 
head.  Also  I have  knowne  this  to 
help  many  (epileptic  persons) : — Oil 
of  Exitore  and  oleum  de  lateribus* 
( i . e.  oil  of  bricks) ; with  it  anoint  the 
hinder  parts  of  the  head  morning  and 
evening  warme,  for  many  days  toge- 
ther. And  every  morning  and  even- 
ing let  him  take  these  things: — the 
first  day,  of  the  powder  of  the  skull 
of  a man  burned,  one  drachm  at  once; 
and  the  next  day,  of  the  miscle  of  the 
oke,  made  in  powder,  one  drachm; 
and  the  third  day,  of  the  powder  of 
piony  rootes,  one  drachm. — After 
these  three  days,  take  these  powders 
each  day  till  the  patient  be  healed, 
which  will  be  fortie  days.” 

“ If  this  evil  be  engendered  of  me- 
lancholy, it  is  lawful  to  take  the 
barke  of  dry  black  hellebore,  beat  it 
into  fine  powder,  and  minister  one 
drachm  at  once  with  mulsa,  (i.  e.  water 
and  honey  sodden  together;  and 
a little  pepper  to  it.” — (N.B.  Fifteen 
grains  to  half  a drachm  of  black 
hellebore  are  to  constitutions  of  the 
present  day  strongly  purgative). — 
“ Also  you  may  make  pills  thereof, 
and  give  them.  When  the  sicke  is 
purged  enough,  bring  him  to  a bath ; 
fasten  cupping-glasses  with  scarifica- 
tion to  the  sides  and  shoulders;  again 
purge  him  with  hiera  galenia;  after 
that  fasten  cupping  glasses  to  the  nod- 
dle of  the  neck  ; then  shave  the  head 
and  anoint  it  with  juice  of  puceda- 
num  (hogs’  fennel)  infused  in  vine- 
gar, in  which  ireos  (orris  or  flower- 
de-luce)  have  been  sodden;  apply  a 
plaster  to  the  head  of  bread  sodden 
in  mulsa,  adding  to  it  bitter  almons 
brayed,  or  serpillum,  (wild  thyme) 


Here  we  have  an  antimonial  prepa- 
ration weaker  indeed,  but  very  similar 
to  the  wine  of  antimony,  so  highly  and 
justly  extolled  by  the  late  Dr.  Huxham. 

* These  oils  have  long  been  erased 
from  our  dispensatories:  the  Exeter 
oil  consisted  of  eight  and  twenty 
herbs,  flowers,  seeds,  &c.  boiled  in 
wine  and  oil.  Volatile  liquor  of  harts- 
horn and  oil  mixed,  or  the  liniment 
of  ammonia,  &c.  are  better  applications 
in  these  cases. 
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calamints,'  or  mint  and  rew;do  that 
three  days.  Minister  stemutaments, 
masticatories,  and  such  things  as  do 
purge  by  the  nose.  At  the  last  em- 
ploy ointments,  liniments,  and  em- 
plasters,  which  have  virtue  to  dissolve 
and  drive  away  (discutients) ; where- 
of you  may  find  examples  plentie  in 
divers  places” — in  this  book. 

The  famous  Riverius,  physician  to 
Louis  XIV.  also  prescribed  a pow- 
der against  convulsions,  consisting 
of  mistletoe  of  the  oak,  male  piony, 
native  cinnabar,  and,  agreeably  to 
the  practice  of  those  times,  those 
whimsical  ingredients,  man’s  skull 
and  elk’s  hoof.  A composition  of  this 
kind  had  during  many  years  a place 
in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  dispen- 
satories. 

The  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
an  English  physician  published  a 
treatise  of  the  mistletoe,  and  supported 
his  opinion  of  its  virtues  both  from 
facts  and  experience : he  warmly  re- 
commends it  as  a specific  in  epilep- 
sies and  many  kinds  of  convulsions, 
alleging,  that  where  it  fails  it  can 
do  no  harm.  Accordingly  it  was 
prescribed  in  apoplexies  and  verti- 
goes; and,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
ancients,  it  was  worn  about  the  necks 
of  children,  to  prevent  convulsions. 
Nevertheless,  the  mistletoe  had  been 
long  disregarded  in  medical  practice, 
until  it  was  lately  brought  again 
into  notice  by  Dr.  Henry  Fraser,  who 
asserts  that  “ his  own  experience  war- 
rants him  in  declaring,  that,  of  ele- 
ven cases  of  epilepsy  which  were 
treated  during  the  years  1802,  1803, 
and  1804,  nine  were  radically  cured; 
one  was  fatal,  and  one  received  no 
benefit.  He  also  states  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  mistletoe  em- 
ployed in  the  case  last  mentioned, 
was  not  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak, 
but  mistletoe  collected  from  the  apple- 
tree.” 

“ The  first  case  in  which  Dr.  Fraser 
employed  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak 
in  the  cure  of  epilepsy  was  that  of 
a gentleman  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  his  age,  who  had  been  the  subject 
of  epilepsy  from  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  his  birth.  This  case  was  he- 
reditary, and  was  gradually  increasing 


upon  the  patient,  until  it  was  become 
so  considerable  as  to  threaten  the  in- ' 
tellectual  faculties  with  destruction. 
This  gentleman  had  been  under  the 
care  of  many  eminent  practitioners 
at  different  times  with  various  suc- 
cess ; one  while  finding  the  violence 
of  his  paroxyms  mitigated  under  their 
management,  another  while  increased. 
On  the  5th  of  March,  1802,  he  be- 
gan to  use  -the  mistletoe,  by  taking 
two  scruples  of  the  powder  in  a 
draught  of  camphorated  emulsion 
twice  daily ; the  dose  was  gradually 
increased  to  two  drachms,  and  the 
use  of  this  medicine  was  continued 
without  intermission  till  the  21st  day 
of  June.  The  violence  and  frequency 
of  the  paroxysms  experienced  no 
visible  abatement  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  month  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  use  of  the  mistle- 
toe; but  after  this  period  they  be- 
came considerably  milder ; and  about 
the  middle  of  June  he  bade  farewell 
to  his  almost  constant  but  disagreeable 
companion. 

“ The  subjects  of  Dr.  F.’s  second 
and  third  cases  were  An  the  prime  of 
life,  and  the  fits  which  had  harrassed 
them  for  several  years  were  in  both 
very  severe.  These  patients  took  one 
drachm  of  the  powder  of  the  viscus 
quercinus  twice  daily  for  nearly  three 
months,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  they  were  both  completely  cured. 
These  patients  were  treated  with  the 
mistletoe,  the  latter  end  of  1802,  and 
the  disease  had  not  manifested  any 
disposition  to  return  in  either,”  anno 
1806. 

“ The  patient  in  the  fourth  case  in 
which  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak  ef- 
fected a radical  cure  was  a delicate 
female,  who  had  been  the  subject  of 
epilepsy  five  years.  Several  physi- 
cians had  been  consulted  for  her  re- 
lief, and  consequently  various  medi- 
cines employed,  of  all  which  the 
asafoetida  was  the  most  useful. — » 
She  was  at  last  cured  by  the  com- 
bined use  of  the  cold  bath  and  mis- 
tletoe. 

“ The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
cases,  were  two  boys  and  a young 
girl.  The  age  of  the  elder  boy  was 
thirteen,  the  younger  twelve,  and  the 
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,;girl  nine  years.  These  cases  were 
neither  hereditary  nor  violent,  and 
were  speedily  cured  by  the  mistle- 
toe, after  a combination  of  Peruvian 
A bark  and  valerian  had  proved  ineffec- 
U tual. 
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“ The  eighth  case  was  the  most 
violent  Dr.  Fraser  had  ever  witnessed. 
The  patient,  apparently  a robust  man 
of  thirty  years  of  age,  twenty-two 
of  which  he  had  been  -at  various 
times  the  subject  of  epilepsy.  The 
paroxysms  in  this  case  did  not  occur 
very  frequently,  nor  even  ever  with- 
out giving  warning  of  their  approach ; 
but,  when  occurring,  were  excessively 
violent  and  long  continued.  The 
plethoric  state  of  the  patient  natu- 
rally led  to  the  employment  of  the 
antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment ; by  a 
rigid  perseverance  in  which  he  was 
twice  reduced  nearly  to  the  grave, 
without  reaping  the  least  benefit  in 
his  complaint.  This  patient  conti- 
nued the  use  of  the  mistletoe  at 
stated  inter  vals  for  nearly  six  months ; 
and  during  this  period  he  drank  re- 
gularly, every  second  or  third  morn- 
ing, half  a pint  of  tepid  water  in 
which  two  or  three  drachms  of  the 
vitriolated  magnesia  had  been  pre- 
viously dissolved.  By  persevering  in 
this  plan  of  treatment  for  the  length 
of  time  before-mentioned,  and  by  stu- 
diously avoiding  irregularities  of  living 
and  excessive  exercise,  he  has  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  shake  off  his  com- 
plaint. This  case  was  hereditary; 
it  was  cured  by  the  Viscus  querci- 
nus  in  1804,  and  since  manifested 
(in  1806)  no  disposition  to  return. 

“ The  ninth  case  was  similar  to 
the  fourth.  The  tenth  and  fatal  case, 
in  which  the  mistletoe  failed,  was 
that  of  an  elderly  lady:  here  the 
epilepsy  was  complicated  with  a para- 
lysis of  the  right  side.  During  the 
short  time  this  lady  used  the  viscus 
quercinus,  her  attendants  thought 
that  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms 
was  mitigated ; but,  upon  being 
strongly  recommended  to  try  Bath, 
she  went,  and  soon  afterwards  died 
there.” 

We  have  extended  this  article  to 
a considerable  length : — 

1st.  To  shew  the  ancient  and  pre- 


sent practice  in  the  cure  of  this  dread- 
ful distemper. 

2dly.  To  prove  that,  if  remedies 
are  judiciously  selected,  simplicity 
in  prescription  may  be  efficacious  in 
the  cure  even  of  formidable  mala- 
dies. 

3dly.  To  instance  that,  in  our  eager- 
ness to  discover  new,  we  are  frequent- 
ly forgetful  of  old  remedies. 

And  lastly,  With  a view  to  excite 
medical  practitioners  to  persevere  in 
their  endeavours 

To  detect  the  hidden  stores  that  lie 
Of  useful  medicines  in  botany. 


MEDICINAL  HERBAL, 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XU. 


LAVENDER. 

Lavender  is  a well-known,  small, 
shrubby,  perennial  plant,  and  a na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  our  gardens  for 
the  sake  of  its  perfume.  There  are 
two  varieties.  The  flowers  of  both 
have  a fragrant  agreeable  smell,  and 
a warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste ; the 
broad-leaved  variety  is  the  strongest 
in  both  respects,  and  yields  in  distil- 
lation thrice  as  much  essential  oil  as 
the  other ; its  oil  is  also  hotter,  and 
specifically  heavier : hence,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  France,  where  both 
kinds  grow  wild,  this  only  is  used  for 
the  distillation  of  what  is  called  oil  of 
lavender.  The  narrow-leaved  is  the 
variety  commonly  met  with  in  our 
gardens.  It  flowers  from  July  till  Sep- 
tember. It  is  a warm  cordial,  and  is 
used  in  hysteria,  lowness,  and  other 
nervous  affections. 

LEMON. 

This  evergreen  resembles  the  orange, 
to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  but  the 
leaves  are  commonly  larger.  The  fruit 
also  is  less  round,  and  has  a promi- 
nent apex. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  upper 
parts  of  Asia,  from  whence  it  was 
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brought  to  Greece,  and  afterwards  by 
Paladius  to  Italy.  After  its  introduc- 
tion into  Europe,  we  find  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  France  became  successively 
possessed  of  this  valuable  plant,  with 
its  congeners $ and  the  Hesperian 
fruits  are  now  produced  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  their  exportation  gives 
rise  to  a lucrative  branch  of  com- 
merce. 

The  lemon  tree,  like  the  orange, 
is  common  in  our  green-houses ; and, 
according  to  the  Hortus  Kewensis, 
was  first  cultivated  in  Britain  in  the 
Oxford  garden  previous  to  the  year 
1648. 

Medicinal  Virtues . — Lemon  juice 
is  a powerful  and  agreeable  anti-sep- 
tic. Its  powers  are  much  increased, 
according  to  Dr.  Wright,  by  saturat- 
ing it  with  muriate  of  soda.  This 
mixture  he  recommends  as  possessing 
very  great  efficacy  in  dysentery,  re- 
mittent fever,  the  belly-ache,  putrid 
sore  throat,  and  as  being  perfectly  spe- 
cific in  diabetes.  Citric  acid  is  often 
used  with  great  success  for  allaying 
vomiting  : with  this  intent  it  is  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  potass,  from  which 
it  expels  the  carbonic  acid  with  effer- 
vescence. This  mixture  should  be 
drunk  as  soon  as  it  is  made ; or  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  on  which  actually 
the  anti-emetic  power  of  this  mixture 
depends,  may  be  extricated  in  the  sto- 
mach itself,  by  first  swallowing  the 
carbonate  of  potass  dissolved  in  water, 
and  drinking  immediately  afterwards 
the  citric  acid  properly  sweetened.— 
The  doses  are  about  a scruple  of  the 
carbonate  dissolved  in  eight  or  ten 
drachms  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of 
lhmon-juice,  or  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  citric  acid. 

Lemon-juice  is  also  an  ingredient 
in  many  pleasant  refrigerant  drinks, 
which  are  of  very  great  use  in  allay- 
ing febrile  heat  and  thirst.  Of  these, 
the  most  generally  useful  is  lemonade, 
or  diluted  lemon-juice  sweetened. 

Fresh  esculent  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
will  cure  scurvy,  but  those  fruits 
winch  abound  with  an  acid,  such  as 
the  citric  class,  are  more  effectual  than 
others.  Most  vegetables  possess,  in 
their  recent  state,  a portion  of  acid, 
though  so  small  as  not  always  to  be 


perceived } and  in  proportion  as  if 
abounds  in  them,  and  is  perceptible 
to  our  taste,  they  have  a superior 
anti-scorbutic  quality.  The  lemon, 
lime,  shaddock,  and  orange,  in  the 
order  we  have  set  them  down,  give 
out  the  citric  acid  in  different  degrees 
of  purity.  This  genus  of  fruit  has 
advantages  above  all  others ; for,  as 
it  approaches  to  maturity,  the  acid  is 
not  altered  for  the  worse,  but  rather 
purer  than  before.  The  unripe  goose- 
berry has  the  citric  and  oxalic  acids 
combined  in  its  juice,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  it  is  equally  as  effec- 
tual as  the  lemon.  “ I recommended 
this,”  says  Dr.  Trotter,  “ to  be  carried 
to  sea , and  I have  since  been  inform- 
ed, that  a number  of  scorbutic  sailors 
in  an  East  Indiaman  were  cured  in 
their  passage  outwards  by  some  un- 
ripe gooseberries  that  were  preserved 
for  making  tarts.  The  malic  acid  is 
pure  in  the  apple  just  before  it  is  ripe, 
but  it  has  less  afterwards.  The  last 
case  of  scurvy  which  I treated  was 
cured  by  apples.  This,  with  the  re- 
covery of  the  seamen  in  the  Berwick, 
at  Torbay,  sufficiently  proves  that 
apples  are  valuable  anti-scorbutics.” 

The  great  desideratum  in  long  sea 
voyages,  is  some  preparation  of  the 
citric  acid,  that  preserves  all  its  vir- 
tues for  a length  of  time.  Different 
forms  have  been  tried  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

A good  method  is,  to  bottle  up  the 
juice  immediately  as  it  is  squeezed 
and  strained.  By  letting  it  stand  to 
clear,  it  is  said  that  the  mucilage  may 
be  separated,  which  is  the  cause  of 
its  acquiring  a mouldiness  and  dis- 
agreeable taste.  But  what  we  gain  in 
one  way  by  these  means  we  lose  in 
another ; for,  during  the  depuration 
and  precipitation  of  the  mucilage,  a 
fermentation  begins,  which  very  ma- 
terially alters  the  acidity  of  the  juice, 
and  destroys  its  anti-scorbutic  qualities. 
If,  therefore,  the  lemons  are  fresh,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  with  their  rind 
hard  and  full  of  aroma,  the  liquor 
may  be  corked  up  instantly,  to  pre- 
serve it  in  perfection. 

The  best  method  of  giving  the 
lemon  or  orange  juice,  is  to  allow 
the  patient  to  suck  it  from  the  fruit. 
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With  little  trouble  the  entire  lemon 
may  be  preserved  for  the  longest 
cruise  in  tight  casks ; and  this  is  one 
of  the  surest  ways  of  securing  the  vir- 
tues of  the  citric  acid.  Coxwell’s 
concrete  citric  acid  is  now  considered 
the  best  state  in  which  it  can  be  pre- 
served for  long  voyages.  It  is  in  the 
dry  crystalized  form,  and  is  kept  in 
sealed  bottles.  Ten  or  a dozen  crys- 
tals will  give  as  much  acidity  to  punch 
as  a large  lemon. 

But  other  methods  of  concentrating 
the  citric  acid  have  been  lately  prac- 
tised. The  following  process  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Georgius,  of  Stockholm. 
He  directs  the  juice  to  be  kept  for 
some  time  in  the  cellar,  (we  suppose 
where  it  may  be  cool,  and  not  liable 
to  fermentation,)  in  inverted  bottles, 
in  order  to  preserve  in  it  a part  of  the 
mucilage,  and  then  to  expose  it  to  a 
cold  of  from  21°  to  23°  of  Fahren- 
heit. The  aqueous,  as  it  freezes,  car- 
rying with  it  a portion  of  the  muci- 
laginous matter : care  must  be  taken, 
as  the  ice  forms,  to  separate  the  li- 
quid from  it,  and  the  congealation 
must  be  carried  on  till  the  ice  becomes 
acid. 

Lemon-juice  also  counteracts  the 
effects  of  opium. 

Among  the  Indians,  who  take  great 
quantities  of  solid  opium,  when  they 
wish  to  remove  the  effects  of  stupefac- 
tion, they  drink  plenty  of  lime-juice, 
which  they  know,  from  experience, 
produces  that  effect. 

Lemonade  has  been  known  to  cure 
putrid  fever,  and  is  always  a refresh- 
ing drink  in  that  disorder. 

leopard’s  bane. 

Leopard’s  bane  is  a very  common  pe- 
rennial plant  in  the  Alpine  parts  of 
Germany,  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and 
Switzerland.  It  flowers  in  July.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a yellow  colour, 
and  compound,  consisting  entirely  of 
tubular  florets,  are  distinguished  from 
similar  flowers,  (with  which  they  are 
often  mixed,  from  ignorance  or  fraud,) 
by  the  common  calyx,  which  is  short- 
er than  the  florets,  and  consists  en- 
tirely of  lancet-shaped  scales,  lying 


parallel,  and  close  to  each  other,  of  a 
green  colour  with  purple  points. 

These  flowers  have  a weak  bitterish 
taste,  evidently  combined  with  a de- 
gree of  acrimony ; and  when  rubbed 
with  the  fingers,  have  a somewhat 
aromatic  smell.  Their  active  consti- 
tuents are  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 
They  contain  a great  deal  of  resin 
and  some  essential  oil. 

Medicinal  Virtues. — In  their  ef- 
fects they  are  stimulating,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  discutient.  In  small  doses, 
and  properly  administered,  they  pos- 
sess very  beneficial  effects,  in  raising 
the  pulse,  in  exciting  the  action  of 
the  whole  sanguiferous  system,  in 
checking  diarrhoeas,  in  promoting  ex- 
pectoration, and  most  particularly  in 
removing  paralytic  affections  of  the 
voluntary  muscles j but  their  use  is 
frequently  attended  with  no  sensible 
operation,  except  that  in  some  cases 
of  paralysis,  the  cure  is  said  to  be 
preceded  by  a peculiar  pricking,  and 
by  shooting  pains  in  the  affected 
parts.  When  given  improperly,  or 
in  too  large  doses,  they  excite  an  in- 
supportable degree  of  anxiety,  shoot- 
ing and  burning  pains,  and  even  dan- 
gerous haemorrhages,  vomiting,  ver- 
tigo, and  coma.  For  these  dangerous 
symptoms,  vinegar  is  said  to  be  the 
best  remedy.  Haller  says,  that  even 
gutta  serena  has  yielded  to  the 
powers  of  this  medicine.  It  is  also 
recommended  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism ; in  retention  of  the  urine,  from 
paralysis  of  the  bladder ; in  intermit- 
tent fevers,  combined  with  Peruvian 
bark,  where  it  has  been  very  effica- 
cious ; in  putrid  diseases,  where  it 
has  been  found  equally  effectual ; to 
promote  the  uterine  discharge ; and  in 
internal  pains,  and  congestions,  from 
bruises.  In  the  countries  where  they 
are  indigenous,  the  flowers  of  the 
leopard’s-bane  have  long  been  a po- 
pular remedy  in  these  cases. 

The  flowers  are  best  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  infusion.  One  or  two 
scruples  may  be  infused  with  half  a 
pound  of  water,  and  drank  at  proper 
intervals.  The  flowers  should  be 
wrapt  up  in  a piece  of  linen,  as  other- 
wise their  down  is  apt  to  be  diffused 
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in  the  liquid,  and  to  cause  violent 
irritation  of  the  throat. 

The  root  is  exhibited  in  the  same 
manner  and  circumstances  as  the 
flowers,  but  it  is  more  apt  to  excite 
vomiting.  In  powder  its  dose  is  from 
five  to  ten  grains. 

WILD  LETTUCE. 

This  plant  rises  four  feet,  and  has 
three  different  kind  of  leaves.  Those 
proceeding  from  the  root  are  slightly 
toothed ; those  from  the  stem  are 
cut  into  pinnated  lobes;  and  those 
attached  to  the  flower-stalks  are  ar- 
row-shaped, pointed,  entire,  and  mi- 
nute. The  florets  are  yellow  and 
small. 

The  wild  lettuce  flowers  in  August 
and  September,  is  biennial,  and 
grows  wild  on  rubbish  and  rough 
banks,  in  many  places  in  this  coun- 
try. It  smells  strongly  of  opium, 
and  resembles  it  in  some  of  its  ef- 
fects; and  its  narcotic  power,  like 
that  of  the  poppy,  resides  in  a milky 
juice. 

The  garden  lettuce,  when  in  flower, 
is  also  very  bitter,  and  abounds  with 
a milky  juice,  in  its  taste  and  smell 
remarkably  like  opium,  for  which, 
when  dried,  it  has  been  proposed  and 
used  with  success  as  a substitute  by 
Dr.  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia.  Before  it 
begins  to  shoot  it  has  none  of  that 
bitterness,  and  contains  no  milky  juice, 
and  probably  has  not  those  soporific 
effects  which  are  commonly  ascribed 
to  the  use  of  lettuce. 

'Medicinal  Virtues.— An  extract 
prepared  from  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  leaves  of  the  plant,  gathered 
when  in  flower,  is  recommended  in 
small  doses  in  dropsy.  Two  grains 
must  be  begun  with,  four  times  a 
day,  and  gradually  increased,  till 
two  scruples  or  more  are  given  daily. 
In  dropsies  of  long  standing,  pro- 
ceeding from  visceral  obstructions,  it 
has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  half 
an  ounce  a day.  It  is  said  to  agree 
with  the  stomach,  to  quench  thirst, 
to  be  gently  laxative,  powerfully 
diuretic,  and  somewhat  diaphoretic. 
Plentiful  dilution  is  allowed  during  its 


operation.  Dr.  Collin,  of  Vienna,  as- 
serts, that  out  of  twenty-four  drop- 
sical patients,  all  but  one  were  cured 
by  this  medicine. 


OF  THE  HICCUP. 


The  hiccup  is  a spasmodic  or  con- 
vulsive affection  of  the  stomach  and 
midriff,  arising  from  any  cause  that 
irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excess  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking;  from  a hurt  of  the 
stomach;  poisons;  inflammations  or 
scirrhous  tumours  of  the  stomach,  in- 
testines, bladder,  midriff,  or  the  rest 
of  the  viscera.  In  gangrenes,  and  in 
acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccup 
is  often  the  forerunner  of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from 
the  use  of  aliment  that  is  flatulent  or 
hard  of  digestion,  a draught  of  gene- 
rous wine  or  a dram  of  any  spirituous 
liquor  will  generally  remove  it.  If 
poison  be  the  cause,  plenty  of  milk 
and  oil  must  be  drank.  When  it  pro- 
ceeds from  an  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  &c.  it  is  very  dangerous.  In 
this  case  the  cooling  regimen  ought 
to  be  strictly  observed.  The  patient 
must  be  bled,  and  take  frequently  a 
few  drops  of  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether 
, in  a cup  of  wine- whey.  His  stomach 
should  likewise  be  fomented  with 
cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  have 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milkj  and 
water  applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a 
gangrene  or  mortification,  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  with  other  anti-septics,  are 
the  only  medicines  which  have  a 
chance  of  succeeding.  When  it  is  a 
primary  disease,  and  proceeds  from  a 
foul  stomach,  loaded  either  with  a pi- 
tuitous  or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle 
vomit  and  purge,  if  the  patient  be 
able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of  service. 
If  it  arises  from  flatulencies,  carmina- 
tive medicines  must  be  used. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  ob- 
stinate, recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
most  powerful  aromatic  and  anti -spas- 
modic medicines.  The  principle  of 
these  is  musk ; fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
of  which  may  be  made  into  a bolus. 
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and  repeated  occasionally.  Opiates 
are  likewise  of  service ; but  they  must 
be  used  with  caution.  A bit  of  su- 
gar dipped  in  compound  spirits  of 
lavender,  or  the  compound  spirit  of 
ammonia,  may  be  taken  frequently. 
External  applications  are  sometimes 
also  beneficial,  as  the  compound 
plaster  of  laudanum,  or  cataplasms 
of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh 
or  London  dispensatory,  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  stomach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who 
had  almost  a constant  hiccup  for 
about  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently 
stopped  by  the  use  of  musk,  opium, 
wine,  and  other  cordial  and  anti- 
spasmodic  medicines,  but  always  re- 
turned. Nothing  however  gave  the 
patient  so  much  ease  as  brisk  small- 
beer.  By  drinking  freely  of  this,  the 
hiccup  was  often  kept  off  for  several 
days,  which  was  more  than  could  be 
done  by  the  most  powerful  medicines. 
The  patient  was  at  length  seized  with 
a vomiting  of  blood,  which  soon 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  open- 
ing the  body,  a large  scirrhous  tumour 
was  found  near  the  pylorus,  or  right 
orifice  of  the  stomach. 

The  hiccup  may  be  removed  by 
taking  vinegar  and  water,  or  by  a few 
drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  taken  in 
mint  water.  It  may  sometimes  be  of 
service  to  provoke  sneezing. 


CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 


This  disease  often  seizes  people  very 
suddenly,  is  very  dangerous,  and  re- 
quires immediate  assistance.  It  is 
most  incident  to  persons  in  the  de- 
cline 'of  life,  especially  the  ner- 
vous, gouty,  hysteric,  and  hypochon- 
driac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination 
to  vomit,  he  ought  to  take  some 
draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak 
chamomile  tea,  to  cleanse  his  stomach. 
After  this,  if  he  has  been  costive,  a 
laxative  clyster  may  be  given.  He 
ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The 
best  way  of  administering  it  is  in  a 
clyster.  Sixty  or  seventy  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium  may  be  given  in 
a clyster  of  warm  water.  This  is 
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much  more  certain  than  laudanum 
given  by  the  mouth,  which  is  often 
vomited,  and  in  some  cases  in- 
creases the  pain  and  spasms  in  the 
stomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with 
great  violence,  after  the  effects  of 
the  anodyne  clyster  are  over,  another, 
with  an  equal  or  larger  quantity  of 
opium,  may  be  given;  and  every 
four  or  five  hours  a bolus,  with 
ten  or  twelve  grains  of  musk,  and 
half  a drachm  of  the  Venice  trea- 
cle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  stomach 
ought  to  be  fomented  with  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water 
should  be  constantly  applied  to  it. 
I have  often  seen  these  produce  the 
most  happy  effects.  The  anodyne 
balsam  may  also  be  rubbed  on  the 
part  affected ; and  an  anti -hysteric 
plaster  worn  upon  it  for  some  time 
after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  pre- 
vent their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  lasting  pains 
of  the  stomach,  some  blood  ought 
to  be  let,  unless  the  weakness  of  the 
patient  forbids  it.  When  the  pain 
or  cramps  proceed  from  a suppression 
of  the  menses,  bleeding  is  of  use, 
and  the  patient  may  take  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Take  of  asafcetida,  fifteen  grains ; 

Of  camphor,  five  grains ; 

Of  opiate  confection,  one  scru- 
ple; 

Of  syrup,  sufficient  to  make  a 
bolus. 

To  be  taken  every  four  or  six  hours. 

If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  spirits,  or  some 
of  the  warm  cordial  waters ; or  give 
fifteen  to  thirty  drops  of  the  succi- 
nated  spirit  of  ammonia  in  pepper- 
mint-water. Blistering  plasters  ought 
likewise  in  this  case  to  be  applied  to 
the  ankles.  I have  often  seen  violent 
cramps  and  pains  of  the  stomach  re- 
moved by  covering  it  with  a large 
plaster  of  Venice  treacle. 
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OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 


In  this  disease  the  patient,  in  time 
of  sleep,  imagines  he  feels  uncommon 
oppression  or  weight  about  his  breast 
or  stomach,  which  he  can  by  no 
means  shake  off.  He  groans  and 
sometimes  cries  out,  though  oftener 
he  attempts  to  speak  in  vain.  Some- 
times he  imagines  himself  engaged 
with  an  enemy,  and,  in  danger  of 
being  killed,  attempts  to  run  away, 
but  finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes  he 
fancies  himself  in  a house  that  is  on 
fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  in  a river.  He  often  thinks 
that  he  is  falling  over  a precipice,  and 
the  dread  of  being  dashed  to  pieces 
suddenly  awakes  him. 

This  disorder  has  been  supposed  to 
proceed  from  too  much  blood  ; from 
a stagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous 
affection,  and  arises  chiefly  from  in- 
digestion. Hence  we  find  that  per- 
sons of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a se- 
dentary life,  and  live  full,  are  most 
commonly  afflicted  with  the  night- 
mare. Nothing  tends  more  to  pro- 
duce it  than  heavy  suppers,  especially 
when  eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes 
to  bed  soon  after.  Wind  is  likewise 
a very  frequent  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease, for  which  reason  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  it  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food,  and  having  the 
belly  in  a costive  state.  Deep 
thought,  anxiety,  or  any  thing  that 
oppresses  the  mind,  ought  also  to  be 
avoided. 

As  persons  afflicted  with  the  night- 
mare generally  moan,  or  make  some 
noise  in  the  fit,  they  should  be  waked, 
or  spoken  to  by  such  as  hear  them, 
as  the  uneasiness  generally  goes  off 
as  soon  as  the  patient  is  awake.  Dr. 
Whytt  says,  he  generally  found  a 
dram  of  brandy,  taken  at  bed- time, 
prevent  this  disease.  That  however 
is  a bad  custom,  and  in  time  loses 
its  effect.  We  would  rather  have 
the  patient  depend  upon  the  use  of 
food  of  easy  digestion,  cheerfulness, 
exercise  through  the  day,  and  a light 
supper  taken  early,  than  to  accustom 
himself  to  drams.  A glass  of  pepper- 
mint water  will  often  promote  diges- 


tion as  much  as  a glass  of  brandy* 
and  is  much  safer.  After  a person 
of  weak  digestion,  however,  has  eaten 
flatulent  food,  a dram  may  be  ne- 
cessary; in  this  case  we  would  re- 
commend it  as  the  most  proper  me- 
dicine. 

Persons  who  are  young,  and  full 
of  blood,  if  troubled  with  the  night- 
mare, ought  to  take  a cathartic  fre- 
quently, and  use  a spare  diet. 


OF  SWOONINGS. 


People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate 
constitutions,  are  liable  to  swooning 
or  fainting  fits.  These  indeed  are  sel- 
dom dangerous  when  duly  attended 
to ; but  when  wholly  neglected,  or 
improperly  treated,  they  often  prove 
hurtful,  and  sometimes  fatal. 

The  general  causes  of  swoonings 
are,  sudden  transition  from  cold  to 
heat;  breathing  air  that  is  deprived 
of  its  proper  spring  or  elasticity ; great 
fatigue;  excessive  weakness;  loss  of 
blood ; long  fastings ; fear,  grief,  and 
other  violent  passions  or  affections  of 
the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  persons  who 
have  been  long  exposed  to  cold, 
often  faint  or  fall  into  a swoon  upon 
coming  into  the  house,  especially  if 
they  drink  hot  liquor,  or  sit  near  a 
large  fire.  This  might  easily  be  pre- 
vented by  people  taking  care  not  to 
go  into  a warm  room  immediately 
after  they  have  been  exposed  to  the 
cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire  gradu- 
ally, and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing 
hot  till  the  body  has  been  gradu- 
ally brought  into  a warm  tempera- 
ture. 

When  any  one,  in  consequence  of 
neglecting  these  precautions,  falls  into 
a swoon,  he  ought  immediately  to 
be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment, 
to  have  ligatures  applied  above  his 
knees  and  elbows,  and  have  his  hands 
and  face  sprinkled  with  vinegar  or 
cold  water.  He  should  likewise  be 
made  to  smell  to  vinegar,  and  should 
have  a spoonful  or  two  of  water,  if 
he  can  swallow,  with  about  a third 
part  of  vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured 
into  his  mouth.  If  these  should  not 
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remove  the  complaint,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  bleed  the  patient,  and  after- 
wards give  him  a clyster. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently 
loses  its  elasticity  or  spring,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  persons  who  respire  in  it  of- 
ten fall  into  a swoon  or  fainting  fit. 
They  are  in  this  case  deprived  of 
the  very  principle  of  life.  Hence  it 
is  that  fainting  fits  are  so  frequent  in 
all  crowded  assemblies,  especially  in 
hot  seasons.  Such  fits  however  must 
be  considered  as  a kind  of  tempo- 
rary death ; and,  to  the  weak  and 
delicate,  they  sometimes  prove  fatal. 
They  ought  therefore  with  the  utmost 
care  to  be  guarded  against.  The  me- 
thod of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let 
assembly-rooms,  and  all  other  places 
of  public  resort,  be  large  and  well 
ventilated ; and  let  the  weak  and  de- 
licate avoid  such  place,  particularly  in 
warm  seasons. 

A person  who  faints  in  such  a 
situation  ought  immediately  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  open  air ; his  temples 
should  be  rubbed  with  strong  vine' 
gar  or  brandy,  and  volatile  spirits  or 
salts  held  to  his  nose.  He  should  be 
laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head 
low,  and  have  a little  wine,  or  some 
other  cordial,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to 
swallow  it,  poured  into  his  mouth. 
If  the  person  has  been  subject  to  hys- 
teric fits,  castor  or  asafeetida  should 
be  applied  to  the  nose,  or  burnt  fea- 
thers, horn,  or  leather,  &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from 
mere  weakness  or  exhaustion,  which 
is  often  the  case  after  great  fatigue, 
long  fasting,  loss  of  blood,  or  the 
like,  the  patient  must  be  supported 
with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies, 
wines,  spirituous  liquors,  and  such 
like.  These  however  must  be  given 
at  first  in  very  small  quantities,  and 
increased  gradually  as  the  patient  is 
able  to  bear  them.  He  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  lie  quite  still  and  easy 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  low, 
and  should  have  fresh  air  admitted 
into  his  chamber.  His  food  should 
consist  of  nourishing  broths,  sago- 
gruel  with  wine,  new  milk,  and  other 
things  of  a light  and  cordial  nature. 
These  things  are  to  be  given  out  of 
the  fit.  All  that  can  be  done  in  the 


fit  is,  to  let  him  smell  to  a bottle 
of  Hungary  water,  eau  de  luce  (£.  e. 
succinated  spirit  of  ammonia),  or  vo- 
latile liquor  of  hartshorn ; and  to  rub 
his  temples  with  warm  brandy,  or  to 
lay  a compress  dipped  in  it  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from 
fear,  grief,  or  other  violent  passions 
or  affections  of  the  mind,  the  patient 
must  be  very  cautiously  managed. 
He  should  be  suffered  to  remain  at 
rest,  and  only  made  to  smell  some 
vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himself, 
he  may  drink  freely  of  warm  le- 
monade, or  balm-tea,  with  some 
orange  or  lemon  peel  in  it.  It  will 
likewise  be  proper,  if  the  fainting  fits 
have  been  long  and  severe,  to  clean 
the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emol- 
lient clyster. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from 
whatever  cause  they  proceed,  to  bleed 
the  patient.  This  practice  may  be 
very  proper  in  strong  persons  of  a 
full  habit;  but  in  those  who  are 
weak  and  delicate,  or  subject  to  ner- 
vous disorders,  it  is  dangerous.  The 
proper  method  with  such  people  is, 
to  expose  them  to  the  free  air,  and  to 
use  cordial  and  stimulating  medicines, 
as  volatile  salts,  Hungary-water,  spi- 
rits of  lavender,  tincture  of  castor,  and 
the  like. 


OF  FLATULENCIES  OR  WIND. 


All  nervous  patients,  without  excep- 
tion, are  afflicted  with  wind  or  fla- 
tulencies in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
which  arise  chiefly  from  the  want  of 
tone  or  Vigour  in  these  organs.  Crude 
flatulent  aliment,  as  green  peas,  beans, 
coleworts,  cabbages,  and  such  like, 
may  increase  this  complaint ; but 
strong  and  healthy  people  are  seldom 
troubled  with  wind,  unless  they  either 
overload  their  stomachs  or  drink  li- 
quors that  are  in  a fermenting  state, 
and  consequently  full  of  elastic  air.-*- 
While,  therefore,  the  matter  of  fla- 
tulence proceeds  from  our  aliments, 
the  cause  which  makes  air  separate 
from  them  in  such  quantity  as  to  oc- 
casion complaints,  is  almost  always  a 
fault  of  the  bowels  themselves,  which 
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are  too  weak  either  to  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  elastic  air,  or  to  expel  it 
after  it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  such  me- 
dicines ought  to  be  used  as  have  a 
tendency  to  expel  wind,  and  by 
strengthening  the  alimentary  canal,  to 
prevent  its  being  produced  there. 

Many  nervous  people  find  great 
benefit  from  eating  a dry  biscuit,  es- 
pecially when  the  stomach  is  empty. 
I look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  best 
carminative  medicines,  and  would  re- 
commend it  in  all  complaints  of  the 
stomach  arising  from  flatulence,  indi- 
gestion, &c. 

The  list  of  medicines  for  expelling 
wind  is  very  numerous;  they  often, 
however,  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  both  the  physician  and  his  patient. 
The  most  celebrated  among  the  class 
of  carminatives  are  juniper-berries,  the 
roots  of  ginger  and  zedoary,  the  seeds 
of  anise,  caraway,  and  coriander,  gum- 
asafoetida  and  opium,  the  warm  wa- 
ters, tinctures,  and  spirits,  as  the  aro- 
matic water,  the  tincture  of  asafoe- 
tida,  compound  spirit  of  ammonia, 
aether,  &c. 

Dr.  Whytt  says,  he  found  no  me- 
dicine more  efficacious  in  expelling 
wind  than  aether  and  laudanum.  He 
generally  gave  laudanum  in  a mixture 
with  peppermint-water  and  tincture  of 
castor,  or  spirit  of  nitrous  aether.— 
Sometimes,  in  place  of  this,  he  gave 
opium  in  pills  with  asafoetida.  He 
observes,  that  the  good  effects  of 
opiates  are  equally  conspicuous,  whe- 
ther the  flatulence  be  contained  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines ; whereas  those 
warm  medicines,  commonly  called 
carminatives,  do  not  often  give  im- 
mediate relief,  except  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  stomach. 

With  regard  to  aether,  the  Doctor 
says,  he  has  often  seen  very  good  ef- 
fects from  it  in  flatulent  complaints, 
where  other  medicines  had  failed. — ■ 
The  dose  is  a tea-spoonful  mixed  with 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  water.  In 
gouty  cases  he  observes  that  aether,  a 
glass  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the  aro- 
matic water,  or  ginger,  either  taken 
in  substance  or  infused  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, are  among  the  best  medicines  for 
expelling  wind. 


When  the  case  of  flatulent  patients 
is  such  as  makes  it  improper  to  give 
them  warm  medicines  inwardly,  the 
Doctor  recommends  external  applica- 
tions, which  are  sometimes  of  advan- 
tage. Equal  parts  of  the  anti-hysteric 
and  stomach-plaster  may  be  spread 
upon  a piece  of  soft  leather  of  such  a 
size  as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
belly.  This  should  be  kept  on  for  a 
considerable  time,  provided  the  pa- 
tient be  able  to  bear  it ; if  it  should 
cause  great  uneasiness  it  may  be  taken 
off,  and  the  following  liniment  used 
in  its  stead:—- 

Take  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balsam,  or 
tincture  of  soap  with  opium, 
one  ounce ; 

Of  the  expressed  oil  of  mace,  half 
an  ounce; 

Of  oil  of  mint,  two  drachms. 

Let  these  ingredients  be  mixed  toge- 
ther, and  about  a table-spoonful  well 
rubbed  on  the  parts  at  bed-time. 

For  strengthening  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  consequently  for  lessen- 
ing the  production  of  flatulence,  the 
Doctor  recommends  the  Peruvian 
bark,  bitters,  chalybeales,  and  exercise. 
In  flatulent  cases,  he  thinks  some  nut- 
meg or  ginger  should  be  added  to 
the  tincture  of  Cinchona  and  other 
bitters,  and  that  the  aromatic  pow- 
der should  be  joined  with  the  filings 
of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  at- 
tended with  costiveness,  which  is  of- 
ten the  case,  few  things  will  be  found 
to  answer  better  than  four  or  five  of 
the  following  pills,  taken  every  night 
at  bed-time : — 

Take  of  asafoetida,  two  drachms; 

Of  succotrine  aloes,  one  drachm ; 

Of  vitriolated  iron,  one  drachm ; 

Of  powdered  ginger,  one  drachm; 

Of  the  compound  tincture  of 
aloes,  sufficient  to  form  them 
into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is 
too  open,  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of 
rhubarb,  with  half  a drachm  or  two 
scruples  of  the  confection  of  catechu. 
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given  every  other  evening,  will  have 
very  gobd  effects.. 

In  those  flatulent  complaints  which 
come  on  about  the  time  the  menses 
cease,  repeated  small  bleedings  often 
give  more  relief  than  any  other  re- 
medy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Doctor 
observes,  that  tea,  and  likewise  all 
flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be  avoided  ; 
and  that  for  drink,  water,  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum,  is  preferable  not  only 
to  malt  liquor,  but  in  most  cases  also 
to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whytt  has  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  as  his  senti- 
ments upon  it  in  a great  measure  agree 
with  my  own,  I have  taken  the  liberty 
to  adopt  them ; and  shall  only  add  to 
his  observations,  that  exercise  is  in 
my  opinion  superior  to  all  medicine, 
both  for  preventing  the  production 
and  likewise  for  expelling  flatulencies. 
These  effects,  howrever,  are  not  to  be 
expected  from  sauntering  about  or 
lolling  in  a carriage,  but  from  labour, 
or  such  active  amusements  as  give 
exercise  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

In  Portugal,  asafcetida  is  a favorite 
remedy  in  flatulent  complaints. 


OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 


All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  sub- 
ject to  low  spirits  in  a greater  or  less 
degree.  Generous  diet,  the  cold  bath, 
exercise,  and  amusements,  are  the  most 
likely  means  to  remove  this  com- 
plaint. It  is  greatly  increased  by  so- 
litude and  indulging  gloomy  ideas, 
but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheer- 
ful company  and  sprightly  amuse- 
ments. 

When  low  spirits  ure  owing  to  a 
weak  and  relaxed  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  an  infusion  of  Peruvian 
bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will 
be  proper.  Steel  joined  with  aro- 
matics may  likewise  in  this  case  be 
used  with  advantage  5 but  riding  and 
a proper  diet  are  most  to  be  depend- 
ed on. 

When  they  arise  from  a foulness 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  ob- 
struction in  the  hypochondriac  vis- 
cera, aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  — 


I have  sometimes  known  Harrow^- 
gate  sulphur-water  of  service  in  this 
case. 

When  low  spirits  proceed  from  a 
suppression  of  the  menstrual  or  of  the 
hsemorrhoidal  flux,  these  evacuations 
may  either  be  restored,  or  some  others 
substituted  in  their  place,  as  issues,  se- 
tons,  or  the  like.  Dr.  Whytt  ob- 
serves, that  nothing  has  such  sudden 
good  effects  in  this  case  as  bleeding. 

When  low  spirits  have  been  brought 
on  by  long-continued  grief,  anxiety, 
or  other  distress  of  mind,  agreeable 
company,  variety  of  amusements,  and 
change  of  place,  (especially  travelling 
into  foreign  countries,)  will  afford  the 
most  certain  relief. 

Persons  afflicted  with  low  spirits 
should  avoid  all  kinds  of  excess,  es- 
pecially of  venery  and  strong  liquors. 
The  moderate  use  of  wine  and  other 
strong  liquors  is  by  no  means  hurtful  j 
but  when  taken  to  excess,  they  weak- 
en the  stomach,  vitiate  the  humours, 
and  depress  the  spirits.  This  caution 
is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  unfor- 
tunate and  melancholy  often  fly  to 
strong  liquors  for  relief,  by  which 
means  they  never  fail  to  precipitate 
their  own  destruction. 


OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 


These  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe 
of  nervous  diseases,  which  may  be 
justly  reckoned  the  reproach  of  me- 
dicine. Women  of  a delicate  habit, 
whose  stomach  and  intestines  are  re- 
laxed, and  whose  nervous  system  is 
extremely  sensible,  are  most  subject  to 
hysteric  complaint^.  In  such  persons, 
an  hysteric  fit,  as  it  is  called,  may  be 
brought  on  by  an  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  by 
wind,  acrid  humours,  or  the  like.  A 
sudden  suppression  of  the  menses  of- 
ten gives  rise  to  hysteric  fits.  They 
may  likewise  be  excited  by  violent 
passions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as 
fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great  disappoint- 
ments. 

Sometimes  the  hysteric  fit  resem- 
bles a swoon  or  fainting  fit,  during 
which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a sleep, 
only  the  breathing  is  so  low  as  scarce- 
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ly  to  be  perceived.  At  other  times 
the  patient  is  affected  with  catchings 
and  strong  convulsions.  The  symp- 
toms which  precede  hysteric  fits  are 
likewise  various  in  different  persons. 
Sometimes  the  fits  come  on  with 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  yawning 
and  stretching,  lowness  of  spirits,  op- 
pression and  anxiety.  At  other  times 
the  approach  of  the  fit  is  foretold  by 
a feeling,  as  if  there  was  a ball  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  gra- 
dually rises  toward  the  stomach,  where 
it  occasions  inflation,  sickness,  and 
sometimes  vomiting ; afterwards  it 
rises  into  the  gullet,  and  occasions  a 
degree  of  suffocation,  to  which  quick 
breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
giddiness  of  the  head,  dimness  of  the 
sight,  loss  of  hearing,  with  convulsive 
motions  of  the  extremities  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  succeed.  The  hys- 
teric paroxysm  is  often  introduced  by 
an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and 
sometimes  it  goes  off  by  crying.  In- 
deed, there  is  not  much  difference  be- 
tween the  laughing  and  weeping  of 
a highly  hysteric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  must  be  to  shorten  the  fit  or 
paroxysm  when ‘present,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  return.  The  longer  the  fits 
continue,  and  the  more  frequently 
they  return,  the  disease  becomes  the 
more  obstinate.  Their  strength  is  in- 
creased by  habit,  and  they  induce  so 
great  a relaxation  of  the  system,  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  removed. 

It  is  customary,  during  the  hysteric 
fit  or  paroxysm,  to  bleed  the  patient. 
In  strong  persons  of  a plethoric  ha- 
bit, and  where  the  pulse  is  full,  this 
may  be  proper;  but  in  weak  and 
delicate  constitutions,  or  where  the 
disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  or 
arises  from  inanition,  it  is  not  safe. 
The  best  course  in  such  cases  is  to 
rouse  the  patient  by  strong  smells,  as 
burnt  feathers,  asafoetida,  or  the  vola- 
tile liquor  of  hartshorn,  held  to  the 
nose.  Hot  bricks  may  be  also  applied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet;  and  the  legs, 
arms,  and  belly,  may  be  strongly 
rubbed  with  a warm  cloth.  But  the 
best  application  is  to  put  the  feet  and 
legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  pe- 
culiarly proper  when  the  fits  precede 


the  flow  of  the  menses.  In  case  of 
costiveness,  a laxative  clyster  with 
asafoetida  will  be  proper;  and  as  soon 
as  the  patient  can  swallow,  two  ta- 
ble^spoonfuls  of  a solution  of  asa- 
foetida, or  some  cordial  julep,  may  be 
given. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  disorder 
will  be  best  attempted  at  a time  when 
the  patient  is  most  free  from  the  fits. 
It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a pro- 
per attention  to  diet.  A milk  and 
vegetable  diet,  when  duly  persisted 
m,  will  often  perform  a cure.  If, 
however,  the  patient  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  a more  generous  diet,  it 
will  not  be  safe  to  leave  it  off  all  at 
once,  but  by  degrees.  The  most  pro- 
per drink  is  water  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  spirits.  A cool  dry  air  is  the 
best.  Cold  bathing,  and  every  thing 
that  braces  the  nerves  and  invigorates 
the  system,  is  beneficial;  but  lying 
too  long  in  bed,  or  whatever  relaxes 
the  body  is  hurtful.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  have  the  mind 
kept  constantly  easy  and  cheerful,  and 
if  possible,  to  have  it  always  engaged 
in  some  agreeable  and  interesting  pur- 
suit. 

The  proper  medicines  are  those 
which  strengthen  the  alimentary  canal 
and  the  whole  nervous  system,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark, 
and  other  bitters.  Twenty  drops  of 
the  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  a cup  of  the 
infusion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a day.  The  bark  and 
iron  may  likewise  be  taken  in  sub- 
stance, provided  the  stomach  can  bear 
them ; but  they  are  generally  given  in 
too  small  doses  to  have  any  effect. — 
The  chalybeate  waters  generally  prove 
beneficial  in  this  disorder. 

If  the  stomach  is  loaded  with 
phlegm,  vomits  will  be  of  use;  but 
they  should  not  be  too  strong,  nor 
frequently  repeated,  as  they  tend  to 
relax  and  weaken  the  stomach.  If 
there  be  a tendency  to  costiveness,  it 
must  be  removed,  either  by  diet  or  by 
taking  an  opening  pill  as  often  as  it 
may  be  found  necessary : a few  grains 
of  pill  of  myrrh  and  aloes  may  be 
taken  for  that  purpose. 

To  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  sys- 
tem, anti-spasmodic  medicines  will  be 
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i of  use  : the  best  anti-spasmodic  medi- 
cines are  musk,  opium,  and  castor. 
When  opium  disagrees  with  the  sto- 
mach, it  may  either  be  applied  exter- 
nally, or  given  in  clysters.  It  is  often 
successful  in  removing  those  periodical 
head-aches  to  which  hysteric  and  hy- 
pochondriac patients  are  subject.  Cas- 
tor has  in  some  cases  been  found  to 
procure  sleep  where  opium  failed;  for 
which  reason  Dr.  Whytt  advises  that 
they  should  be  joined  together.  He 
likewise  recommends  the  anti- hysteric 
plaster  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
which,  with  tonic  and  corroborating 
medicines,  will  probably  be  of  great 
service  to  the  patient. 

Hysteric  women  are  often  afflicted 
with  cramps  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  which  are  most  apt  to  seize  them 
in  bed  or  when  asleep.  The  most 
efficacious  medicines  in  this  case  are 
opium,  blistering  plasters,  and  warm 
bathing  or  fomentations.  When  the 
cramp  or  spasm  is  very  violent,  opium 
is  the  remedy  most  to  be  depended  on. 
In  milder  cases,  immersing  the  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  or  applying 
a blistering  plaster  to  the  part  affected, 
will  often  be  sufficient  to  remove  the 
complaint.  In  patients  whose  nerves 
are  uncommonly  delicate  and  sensible, 
it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  blistering 
plaster,  and  to  attempt  the  cure  by 
opiates,  musk,  camphor,  and  the  warm 
bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured 
by  compression.  Thus  cramps  in  the 
legs  are  prevented,  and  sometimes  re- 
moved, by  tight  bandages ; and  when 
convulsions  arise  from  a flatulent  dis- 
tention of  the  intestines,  or  from 
spasms  beginning  in  them,  they  may 
be  often  lessened  or  cured  by  making 
a pretty  strong  compression  upon  the 
abdomen  by  means  of  a broad  belt. 
A roll  of  brimstone  held  in  the  hand 
is  frequently  used  as  a remedy  for 
cramps.  Though  this  seems  to  owe 
its  effect  chiefly  to  imagination,  yet, 
as  it  sometimes  succeeds,  it  merits  a 
trial.  When  spasms  or  convulsive 
motions  arise  from  sharp  humours  in 
the  stomach  or  intestines,  no  lasting 
relief  can  be  procured  until  these  are 
either  corrected  or  expelled.  The  Cin- 
chona has  sometimes  cured  periodic 
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convulsions  after  other  medicines  had 
failed. 

Some  persons  afflicted  with  cramps 
pretend  to  reap  great  benefit  from 
small  bundles  of  rosemary  tied  all 
night  about  their  feet,  ankles,  and 
knees.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  a warm 
and  pretty  strong  decoction  of  rose- 
mary will  in  general  prove  beneficial 
to  the  patient. 


OF  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFEC- 
TIONS. 


This  disease  generally  attacks  the  in- 
dolent, the  luxurious,  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  the  studious.  It  becomes 
daily  more  common  in  this  country, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  increase  of 
luxury  and  sedentary  employments. 
It  has  so  near  a resemblance  to  the 
immediately  preceding  disorder,  that 
many,  authors  consider  them  as  the 
same  disease,  and  treat  them  accord- 
ingly. They  require,  however,  a very 
different  regimen ; and  the  symptoms 
of  the  latter,  though  less  violent,  are 
more  permanent  than  those  of  the 
former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament, 
whose  minds  are  capable  of  great 
attention,  and  whose  passions  are  not 
easily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced 
periods  of  life,  most  liable  to  this  dis- 
ease. It  is  usually  brought  on  by  long 
and  serious  attention  to  abstruse  sub- 
jects, grief,  the  suppression  of  cus- 
tomary evacuations,  excess  of  venery, 
the  revulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions, 
long  continued  evacuations,  obstruc- 
tions in  some  of  the  viscera,  as  the 
liver,  spleen,  &c. 

Hypochondriac  persons  ought  never 
to  fast  long,  and  their  food  should  be 
solid  and  nourishing.  All  acescent 
and  w’indy  vegetables  are  to  be  a- 
voided.  Flesh  meats  agree  best  with 
them,  and  their  drink  should  be  old 
claret  or  good  madeira.  Should  these 
disagree  with  the  stomach,  water 
with  a little  brandy  or  rum  may  be 
drank. 

Cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  mind 
are  by  all  means  to  be  cultivated. 
Exercise  of  every  kind  is  useful.  The 
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cold  bath  is  likewise  beneficial ; and 
where  it  does  not  agree  with  the  pa- 
tient, frictions  with  the  flesh-brush  or 
a coarse  cloth  may  be  tried.  If  the 
patient  has  it  in  his  power,  he  ought 
to  travel  either  by  sea  or  land.  A voy- 
age or  a long  jonrney,  especially  to- 
wards a warmer  climate,  will  be  of 
more  service  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure,  in 
this  disease,  are  to  strengthen  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote 
the  secretions.  These  intentions  will 
be  best  answered  by  the  different 
preparations  of  iron  and  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  which,  after  proper  eva- 
cuations, may  be  taken  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
disease. 

If  the  patient  be  costive,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  use  of  some  gen- 
tle opening  medicine,  as  pills  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhu- 
barb, and  asafoetida,  with  as  much 
of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  is  neces- 
sary to  form  the  ingredients  into  pills. 
Two,  three,  or  four  of  these  may  be 
taken  as  often  as  it  shall  be  found 
needful  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  asa- 
foetida may  substitute  Spanish  soap  in 
its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glass  may  have 
good  effects  in  this  disease,  yet  all 
manner  of  excess  is  hurtful.  In- 
tense study,  and  every  thing  that 
depresses  the  spirits,  are  likewise  per- 
nicious. 

Though  the  general  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  nervous  disorders  were 
pointed  out  in  the  article  headed  “ Ner- 
vous Diseases;”  yet,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unhappy  persons  afflicted  with 
those  obstinate  and  complicated  ma- 
ladies, I have  treated  several  of  their 
capital  symptoms  under  distinct  or 
separate  heads.  These  however  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  different  dis- 
eases, but  as  various  modifications  of 
the  same  disease.  They  all  arise  from 
the  same  general  causes,  and  require 
nearly  the  same  method  of  treatment. 
There  are  many  other  symptoms  that 
merit  particular  attention,  which  the 
nature  of  my  plan  will  not  permit 
me  to  treat  of  at  full  length.  I shall 
therefore  omit  them  altogether,  and 


conclude  this  article  with  a few  gene- 
ral remarks  on  the  most  obvious- 
means  of  preventing  or  avoiding  ner- 
vous disorders. 

In  all  persons  afflicted  with  nervous 
disorders,  there  is  a great  delicacy 
and  sensibility  of  the  whole  system, 
and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weak- 
ness of  the  organs  of  digestion. — - 
These  may  be  either  natural  or  ac- 
quired. When  owing  to  a defect  in 
the  constitution,  they  are  hardly  to 
be  removed,  but  may  be  mitigated 
by  proper  care.  When  induced  by 
diseases,  as  long  or  repeated  fevers, 
profuse  haemorrhages,  or  the  like, 
they  prove  also  very  obstinate,  and 
will  yield  only  to  a course  of  regimen 
calculated  to  restore  and  invigorate 
the  habit. 

But  nervous  affections  arise  more 
frequently  from  causes  which  it  is  in 
a great  measure  in  our  own  power  to 
avoid,  than  from  diseases,  or  an 
original  fault  in  the  constitution,  &c. 
Excessive  grief,  intense  study,  impro- 
per diet,  and  neglect  of  exercise,  are 
the  great  sources  of  this  extensive  class 
of  diseases. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
grief  indulged  destroys  the  appetite 
and  digestion,  depresses  the  spirits, 
and  induces  universal  relaxation  and 
debility  of  the  whole  system.  In- 
stances of  this  are  daily  to  be  seen. 
The  loss  of  a near  relation,  or  any 
other  misfortune  in  life,  is  often  suf- 
ficient to  occasion  the  most  compli- 
cated series  of  nervous  symptoms. — 
Such  misfortunes  indeed  are  not  to 
be  avoided,  but  surely  their  effects, 
by  a vigorous  and  proper  exertion 
of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered  less 
hurtful.  For  directions  in  this  mat- 
ter we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  Grief,  treated  on  under  the 
head  “ Of  the  Passions.” 

The  effects  of  intense  study  are 
pretty  similar  to  those  occasioned  by 
grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal  spi- 
rits, and  destroys  the  appetite  and 
digestion.  To  prevent  these  effects, 
studious  persons  ought,  according  to 
the  Poet,  to  toy  with  books.  They 
should  never  study  too  long  at  a 
time;  nor  attend  long  to  one  par- 
ticular subject,  especially  if  it  be  of 
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a serious  nature.  They  ought  like- 
wise to  be  attentive  to  their  pos- 
ture, and  should  take  care  frequently 
to  unbend  their  minds  by  music, 
diversions,  or  going  into  agreeable 
company. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I shall  only 
observe,  that  nervous  diseases  may  be 
induced  either  by  excess  or  inanition. 
Both  of  these  extremes  hurt  the  di- 
gestion and  vitiate  the  humours.-— 
When  nature  is  oppressed  with  fresh 
loads  of  food,  before  she  has  time  to 
digest  and  assimilate  the  former  meal, 
her  powers  are  weakened,  and  the 
vessels  are  filled  with  crude  humours. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  food 
is  not  sufficiently  nourishing,  or  is 
taken  too  seldom,  the  bowels  are 
inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours, 
for  want  of  regular  fresh  supplies  of 
wholesome  chyle,  are  vitiated.  These 
« extremes  are  therefore  with  equal  care 
to  be  avoided.  They  both  tend  to 
induce  a relaxation  and  debility  of 
• the  nervous  system,  with  all  its  dread- 
: ful  train  of  consequences. 

But  the  most  general  cause  of  ner- 
vous disorders  is  indolence.  The  ac- 
tive and  laborious  are  seldom  troubled 
with  them.  They  are  reserved  for 
the  children  of  ease  and  affluence,  who 
generally  feel  their  keenest  force.  All 
we  shall  say  to  such  persons  is,  that 
the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are 
both  in  their  own  power.  If  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature  be  such, 
that  man  must  either  labour  or  suffer 
diseases,  surely  no  individual  has  any 
right  to  expect  an  exemption  from  the 
general  rule. 

Those  however  who  are  willing  to 
take  exercise,  but  whose  occupations 
confine  them  to  the  house,  and  per- 
haps to  an  unfavourable  posture,  really 
deserve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a 
former  part  of  the  work  endeavoured 
to  lay  down  rules  for  their  conduct; 
and  shall  only  add,  that  where  these 
cannot  be  complied  with,  their  place 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  supplied 
by  the  use  of  bracing  and  strength- 
ening medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
with  other  bitters;  the  preparations 
of  iron ; the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  such 
like. 

Dr.  Wurtzer,  a German  physician, 
VOL.  II. 


has  observed  that  the  distilled  water 
of  the  lauro-cerasus  (prunus  lauro- 
cerasus)  diminishes  the  too  great  irri- 
tability of  the  heart  and  muscular  . 
fibres,  and  augments  at  the  same  time 
the  action  of  the  absorbent  vessels. 
He  lately  employed,  with  complete 
success,  this  water,  in  doses  of  fifty 
drops,  repeated  three  times  a day,  in 
a case  of  hypochondriasis.  If  this 
character  of  the  laurel- water  be  well 
founded,  it  promises  to  be  a valuable 
remedy  as  a palliative,  at  least,  in 
organic  affections  of  the  heart,  but 
especially  in  nervous  palpitations  of 
that  organ. 


OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 


When  a continual,  remitting,  or  in- 
termitting fever  is  accompanied  with 
a frequent  or  copious  evacuation  of 
bile,  either  by  vomit  or  stool,  the 
fever  is  denominated  bilious.  In 
Britain  the  bilious  fever  generally 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  end 
of  summer,  and  ceases  towards  the 
approach  of  winter.  It  is  most  fre- 
quent and  fatal  in  warm  countries, 
especially  where  the  soil  is  marshy, 
and  when  great  rains  are  succeeded 
by  sultry  heats.  Persons  who  work 
without  doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who 
are  exposed  to  the  night  air,  are  most 
liable  to  this  kind  of  fever. 

If  there  are  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  this  fever,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bleed,  and  to  put 
the  patient  upon  the  cool  diluting  re- 
gimen recommended  in  the  inflam- 
matory fever.  The  saline  draught 
may  likewise  be  frequently  adminis- 
tered, and  the  patient’s  body  kept  open 
by  clysters  or  mild  purgatives.  But 
if  the  fever  should  remit  or  intermit, 
bleeding  will  seldom  be  necessary. — 
In  this  case  a vomit  may  be  admi- 
nistered, and,  if  the  body  be  bound, 
a gentle  purge  ; after  which,  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  will  generally  complete 
the  cure. 

In  case  of  a violent  looseness,  the 
patient  must  be  supported  with  chicken 
broths,  jellies  of  hartshorn,  and  the 
like ; and  he  may  use  the  compound 
decoction  of  chalk  for  his  ordinary 
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drink.  If  a bloody  flux  should  ac- 
company this  fever,  it  must  be  treated 
in  the  manner  recommended  under  the 
article  “ Dysentery.” 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and 
the  patient  does  not  sweat,  that  eva- 
cuation may  be  promoted  by  giving 
him,  three,  four,  or  six  times  a day, 
a table- spoonful  of  acetated  water  of 
ammonia  (Mindererus’s  spirit),  mixed 
in  a cup  of  his  ordinary  drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with 
the  nervous,  malignant,  or  putrid 
symptoms,  which  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  patient  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  directed  under 
these  diseases. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  ne- 
cessary, to  prevent  a relapse.  For  this 
purpose  the  patient,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  some 
time  after  he  is  well.  He  should  also 
abstain  from  all  trashy  fruits,  new 
liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatulent 
aliment. 


OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  OR 
ST.  ANTHONY’S  FIRE. 

This  disease,  which  in  some  parts  of 
Britain  is  called  the  rose,  attacks 
persons  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is 
most  common  between  the  age  of 
thirty  and  forty.  Persons  of  a san- 
guine or  plethoric  habit  are  most  lia  - 
ble to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  peo- 
ple and  pregnant  women;  and  such 
as  have  once  been  afflicted  with  it, 
are  very  liable  to  have  it  again.  Some- 
times it  is  a primary  disease,  and  at 
Other  times  only  a symptom  of  some 
other  malady.  Every  part  of  the  body 
is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  erysipe- 
las, but  it  most  frequently  seizes  the 
legs  or  face,  especially  the  latter.  It 
is  most  common  in  autumn,  -or  when 
hot  weather  is  succeeded  by ‘cold  and 
wet. 

The  erysipelas  may  be  occasioned 
by  violent  passions  or  affections  of  the 
mind  ; as  fear,  anger,  &c.  When  the 
body  has  been  heated  to  a great  de- 
gree, and  is  immediately  exposed  to 
the  cold  air,  so  that  the  perspiration 
is  suddenly  checked,  an  erysipelas  will 


often  ensue.  It  may  also  be  occa- 
sioned by  drinking  to  excess,  by  con- 
tinuing too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or 
by  anything  that  overheats  the  blood. 
If  any  of  the  natural  evacuations  be 
obstructed,  or  in  too  small  quantity, 
it  may  cause  an  erysipelas.  The  same 
effect  will  follow  from  the  stoppage  of 
artificial  evacuations,  as  issues,  setons, 
or  the  like. 

The  country  people  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  call  this  disease  a “ blast,”  and 
imagine  it  proceeds  from  foul  air,  or 
ill  wind,  as  they  term  it.  The  truth 
is,  they  often  lie  down  to  rest  them, 
when  warm  and  fatigued,  upon  the 
damp  ground,  where  they  fall  asleep, 
and  lie  so  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which 
occasions  the  erysipelas.  This  dis- 
ease may  indeed  proceed  from  other 
causes,  but  we  may  venture  to  say, 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is 
occasioned  by  cold  caught  after  the 
body  has  been  greatly  heated  and 
fatigued. 


o 


The  erysipelas  attacks  with  shiver- 
ing, thirst,  loss  of  strength,  pain  in 
the  head  and  back,  heat,  restlessness, 
and  a quick  pulse ; to  which  may  be 
added  vomiting,  and  sometimes  a de- 
lirium. On  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  day,  the  part  swells,  becomes 
red,  and  small  pustules  appear ; at 
which  time  the  fever  generally  abates. 

When  the  erysipelas  seizes  the  foot, 
the  parts  contiguous  swell,  the  skin 
shines,  and  if  the  pain  be  violent,  it 
will  ascend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not 
bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  swells, 
appears  red,  and  the  skin  is  covered 
with  small  pustules  filled  with  clear 
water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally 
closed  with  a swelling ; and  there  is  a 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Tf  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  be  very  dry,  and  the 
■ patient  be  drowsy,  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain. 

If  the  erysipelas  affects  the  breast, 
it  swells  and  becomes  exceedingly 
hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is  apt  to 
suppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in 
the  arm-pit  on  the  side  affected,  where 
an  abscess  is  often  formed. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  swelling  sub- 
sides, the  heat  and  pain  abate,  the 
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colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow,  and 
the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in 
scales,  the  danger  is  over. 

When  the  erysipelas  is  large,  deep, 
and  affects  a very  sensible  part  of  the 
body,  the  danger  is  great.  If  the 
red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or 
black,  it  will  end  in  a mortification. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  cannot 
be  discussed,  but  comes  to  a suppu- 
ration ; in  which  case  fistulas,  a gan- 
grene, or  mortification  often  ensue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  disease  are 
commonly  carried  off  by  the  fever, 
which  is  attended  by  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  sometimes  with  a de- 
lirium and  great  drowsiness.  They 
generally  die  about  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day. 

In  the  erysipelas,  the  patient  must 
neither  be  kept,  too  hot  nor  too  cold, 
as  either  of  these  extremes  will  tend 
to  make  it  retreat,  which  is  always 
to  be  guarded  against.  When  the 
disease  is  mild,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  patient  within  doors,  with- 
out confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to 
promote  the  perspiration  by  diluting 
liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  slender,  and 
of  a moderately  cooling  and  moisten- 
ing quality,  as  groat-gruel,  panada, 
chicken  or  barley  broth,  with  cool- 
ing herbs  and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding 
flesh,  fish,  strong  drink,  spices,  pic- 
kles, and  all  other  things  that  may 
heat  and  inflame  the  blood.  The 
drink  may  be  barley-water,  an  infu- 
sion of  elder- flowers,  common  whey, 
and  such  like. 

But  if  the  pulse  be  low,  and  the 
spirits  sunk,  the  patient  must  be  sup- 
ported with  negus,  and  other  things 
of  a cordial  nature.  His  food  may 
be  sago-gruel  with  a little  wine,  and 
nourishing  broths,  taken  in  small 
quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great 
care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to 
overheat  him. 

In  this  disease  much  mischief  is 
often  done  by  medicine,  especially 
by  external  applications.  Some  per- 
sons, when  they  see  an  inflammation, 
immediately  think  that  something 
ought  to  be  applied  to  it.  This  in- 
deed is  necessary  in  large  phlegmons ; 
but  in  an  erysipelas,  the  safer  course 


is  to  apply  nothing ; almost  all  oint- 
ments, salves,  and  plasters,  being  of 
a greasy  nature,  tend  rather  to  ob- 
struct and  repel,  than  promote  any 
discharge  from  the  part.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  disease  it  is  neither 
safe  to  promote  a suppuration,  nor 
to  repel  the  matter  too  quickly.  The 
erysipelas  in  many  respects  resembles 
the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  caution.  Fine  wool  or 
very  soft  flannel  are  the  safest  appli- 
cations to  the  part.  These  not  only 
defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but 
also  promote  the  perspiration,  which 
has  a great  tendency  to  carry  off  the 
disease.  In  Scotland,  the  common 
people  generally  apply  a mealy  cloth 
to  the  parts  affected,  which  is  far 
from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  ery- 
sipelas; but  this  likewise  requires  cau- 
tion. If,  however,  the  fever  be  high, 
the  pulse  hard  and  strong,  and  the 
patient  vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to 
bleed ; but  the  quantity  must  be  re- 
gulated by  these  circumstances,  and 
the  operation  repeated  as  the  symp- 
toms may  require.  If  the  patient  has 
been  accustomed  to  strong  liquors,  and 
the  disease  attacks  his  head,  bleeding 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently 
in  lukewarm  water,  when  the  disease 
attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has  an  ex- 
cellent effect.  It  tends  to  make  a 
derivation  ffom  the  head,  and  seldom 
fails  to  relieve  the  patient.  When 
bathing  proves  ineffectual,  poultices  or 
sharp  sinapisms  may  be  applied  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  cases  where  bleeding  is  requisite,  it 
is  also  necessary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  This  may  be  effected  by  emol- 
lient clysters,  or  small  doses  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  Some,  indeed,  recom- 
mend very  large  doses  of  nitre  in  the 
erysipelas ; but  nitre  seldom  sits  easy 
on  the  stomach  when  taken  in  large 
doses.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
best  medicines  when  the  fever  and  in- 
flammation run  high.  Half  a drachm 
of  it,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, may  be  taken  in  the  patient’s 
ordinary  drink  four  times  a-day. 

When  the  erysipelas  leaves  the  ex- 
tremities and  seizes  the  head,  so  as  to 
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occasion  a delirium  or  stupor,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  open  the  body. 
If  clysters  and  mild  purgatives  fail 
to  have  this  effect,  stronger  ones  must 
be  given.  Blistering  plasters  must 
likewise  be  applied  to  the  neck,  or 
behind  the  ears,  and  sharp  cataplasms 
laid  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be 
discussed,  and  the  part  has  a tendency 
to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be  proper 
to  promote  suppuration,  which  may 
be  done  by  the  application  of  ripening 
poultices,  with  saffron,  warm  fomenta- 
tions, and  such  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  co- 
lour of  the  part  shews  a tendency  to 
mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark  must 
be  administered.  It  may  be  taken 
with  acids,  or  in  any  other  form  more 
agreeable  to  the  patient : but  it  must 
not  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s  life 
is  at  stake.  A drachm  may  be  given 
every  two  hours,  if  the  symptoms  be 
threatening,  and  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  or  the  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  part,  and  frequently  re- 
newed. It  may  also  be  proper  in  this 
case,  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or 
to  foment  the  part  affected  with  a 
strong  decoction  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  a scor- 
butic erysipelas,  which  continues  a 
considerable  time,  it  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and 
such  things  as  purify  the  blood  and 
promote  the  perspiration.  Thus,  after 
the  inflammation  has  been  checked 
by  opening  medicines,  the  decoction 
of  woods  may  be  drank,  after  which 
a course  of  bitters  will  be  proper. 

But  we  must  here  observe,  that  in 
the  form  in  which  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation often  occurs  now,  it  is  in 
many  cases  most  successfully  combated 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  Cinchona,  as 
follows: — 

Take  of  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark, 
one  pint ; 

Of  compound  tincture  of  Peru- 
vian bark,  one  ounce ; 

Of  powder  of  Peruvian  bark,  half 
an  ounce : 

Mix. -“The  dose  is  four  table-spoonfuls 
every  four  or  six  hours. 


Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  at- 
tacks of  the  erysipelas  ought  carefully 
to  guard  against  all  violent  passions ; , 
to  abstain  from  strong  liquors,  and  all 
fat,  viscid,  and  highly  nourishing 
food.  They  should  likewise  take  suf- 
ficient exercise,  carefully  avoiding  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Their 
food  should  consist  chiefly  of  milk, 
and  such  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots,  as 
are  of  a cooling  quality ; and  their 
drink  ought  to  be  small  beer,  whey, 
butter-milk,  and  such  like.  They 
should  never  suffer  themselves  to  be 
long  costive.  If  that  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  suitable  diet,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  take  frequently  a gentle  dose 
of  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  leni- 
tive electuary,  or  some  other  mild 
purgative. 

If  the  erysipelas  attack  the  lower 
extremities,  the  patient  may  use  the 
following : — 


e 


Take  of  vitriolated  magnesia,  two 
ounces  $ 

Of  calcined  magnesia,  one  drm. ; j 
Of  boiling  water,  one  quart : 
Mix.— The  dose  is  six  table-spoonfuls 
or  a gill  every  morning. 


If  the  patient  be  of  a costive  habit, 
the  dose  may  be  doubled. 

Bathe  the  affected  leg,  and  apply 
linen  cloths  frequently,  moistened  with 
the  following  lotion: — 


Take  of  good  vinegar,  four  ounces ; 
Of  acetated  ceruse,  (commonly 
called  sugar  of  lead,)  two  drms ; 
Of  spring  water,  one  quart: 

Mix. 


OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  OR  IN- 
FLAMMATION OF  THE 
BRAIN. 


This  is  sometimes  a primary  disease, 
but  oftener  only  a symptom  of  some 
other  malady ; as  the  inflammatory, 
eruptive,  or  spotted  fever,  &c.  It  is 
very  common,  however,  as  a primary 
disease  in  warm  climates,  and  is  most 
incident  to  persons  about  the  prime 
or  vigour  of  life.  The  passionate,  the 
studious,  and  those  whose  nervous 
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system  is  irritable  to  a high  degree, 
are  most  liable  to  it. 

This  disease  is  often  occasioned  by 
night-watching,  especially  when  joined 
with  hard  study ; it  may  likewise  pro- 
ceed from  hard  drinking,  anger,  grief, 
or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occasioned  by 
the  stoppage  6f  usual  evacuations ; as 
the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  the  cus- 
tomary discharges  of  women,  &c. — 
Such  as  imprudently  expose  them- 
selves to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  espe- 
cially by  sleeping  without  doors  in'  a 
hot  season,  with  their  heads  uncover- 
ed, are  often  suddenly  seized  with  an 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  so  as  to 
awake  quite  delirious.  When  repel- 
lents are  imprudently  used  in  an  ery- 
sipelas, an  inflammation  of  the  brain 
is  sometimes  the  consequence.  It 
may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  exter- 
nal injuries,  as  blows  or  bruises  on 
the  head,  &c. 

The  symptoms  which  usually  pre- 
cede a true  inflammation  of  the  brain 
a-re,  pain  of  the  head,  redness  of  the 
eyes,  a violent  flushing  of  the  face, 
disturbed  sleep,  or  a total  want  of  it, 
great  dryness  of  the  skin,  costiveness, 
a retention  of  urine,  a small  dropping 
of  blood  from  the  nose,  singing  in 
the  ears,  and  extreme  sensibility  ©f 
the  nervous  system. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed, 
the  symptoms  in  general  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  inflammatory  fever. — 
The  pulse,  indeed,  is  often  weak,  ir- 
regular, and  trembling;  but  some- 
times it  is  hard  and  contracted. — 
When  the  brain  itself  is  inflamed,  the 
pulse  is  always  soft  and  low;  but 
when  the  inflammation  only  affects 
the  integuments  of  the  brain,  viz.  the 
dura  and  pia  mater,  it  is  hard.  A re- 
markable quickness  of  hearing  is  a 
common  symptom  of  this  disease ; but 
that  seldom  continues  long.  Another 
usual  symptom  is  a great  throbbing 
or  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck 
and  temples.  Though  the  tongue  is 
often  black  and  dry,  yet  the  patient 
seldom  complains  of  thirst,  and  even 
refuses  drink.  The  mind  chiefly  runs 
upon  such  objects  as  have  before  made 
a deep  impression  on  it ; and  some- 
times, from  a sullen  silence,  the  pa- 
tient become?  all  of  a sudden  quite 


outrageous.  A constant  trembling 
and  starting  of  the  tendons  is  an  un- 
favourable symptom;  as  are  also  a 
suppression  of  urine,  a total  want  of 
sleep,  a constant  spitting,  a grinding 
of  the  teeth ; which  last  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a kind  of  convulsion. — 
When  a phrenitis  succeeds  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  of  the  intestines, 
or  of  the  throat,  &c.  it  is  owing  to  a 
translation  of  the  disease  from  these 
parts  to  the  brain,  and  generally  proves 
fatal.  This  shows  the  necessity  for 
proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger 
of  repellents  in  all  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. 

The  favourable  symptoms  are,  a free 
perspiration,  a copious  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  nose,  the  bleeding 
piles,  and  a plentiful  discharge  of 
urine,  which  lets  fall  a copious  se- 
diment. Sometimes  the  disease  is  car- 
ried off  by  a looseness  ; and  in  wo- 
men, by  an  excessive  flow  of  the 
menses. 

As  this  disease  often  proves  fatal 
in  a few  days,  it  requires  the  most 
speedy  applications.  When  it  is  pro- 
longed, or  improperly  treated,  it 
sometimes  ends  in  madness,  or  a 
kind  of  stupidity  which  continues  for 
life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  to  be 
attended  to,  viz.  to  lessen  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  to 
retard  the  circulation  towards  the 
head. 

The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  very 
quiet.  Company,  noise,  and  every 
thing  that  affects  the  senses  or  dis- 
turbs the  imagination,  increases  the 
disease.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurt- 
ful; for  which  reason,  the  patient’s 
chamber  ought  to  be  a little  darkened, 
and  he  should  neither  be  kept  too 
hot  nor  too  cold.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  exclude  the  company  of 
an  agreeable  friend,  as  this  has  a ten- 
dency to  soothe  and  quiet  the  mind ; 
neither  ought  the  patient  to  be  kept 
too  much  in  the  dark,  lest  it  should 
occasion  a gloomy  melancholy,  which 
is  too  often  the  consequence  of  this 
disease. 

The  patient  must,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, be  soothed  and  humoured  in 
every  thing.  Contradiction  v/ill  ruffle 
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his  mind,  and  increase  his  malady. 
Even  when  he  calls  for  things  which 
are  not  to  be  obtained,  or  which  might 
prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  posi- 
tively  denied  them,  but  rather  put  off 
with  the  promise  of  having  them  -as 
soon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  or  by 
some  other  excuse.  A little  of  any 
thing  that  the  mind  is  set  upon,  tho’ 
not  quite  proper,  will  hurt  the  patient 
less  than  a positive  refusal.  In  a word, 
whatever  he  is  fond  of,  or  used  to 
be  delighted  with  when  in  health, 
may  here  be  tried;  as  pleasing  sto- 
ries, soft  music,  or  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  soothe  the  passions  and 
compose  the  mind.  Boerhaave  pro- 
poses several  mechanical  experiments 
for  this  purpose ; as  the  soft  noise  of 
water  distilling  by  drops  into  a basin, 
and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them, 
&c.  Any  uniform  sound,  if  low  and 
continued,  has  a tendency  to  procure 
sleep,  and  consequently  may  be  of 
service. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  farinaceous  sub- 
stances; as  panada,  and  water- gruel, 
sharpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or 
juice  of  lemon,  ripe  fruits,  roasted  or 
boiled,  jellies,  preserves,  & c.  The 
drink  should  be  small,  diluting,  and 
cooling;  as  whey,  barley-water,  or 
decoctions  of  barley  and  tamarinds, 
which  latter  not  only  render  the  li- 
quor more  palatable,  but  likewise 
more  beneficial,  as  they  are  of  an 
opening  nature. 

In  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the 
patient  than  a free  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  nose.  When  this  comes  of 
its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  stopped,  but  rather  promoted,  by 
applying  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water 
to  the  part.  When  bleeding  at  the 
nose  does  not  happen  spontaneously, 
it  may  be  provoked,  by  putting  a 
straw  or  any  sharp  body  up  the  nos- 
trils. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries 
greatly  relieves  the  head ; but  as  this 
operation  cannot  always  be  performed, 
we  should  recommend  in  its  stead 
bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins.  When 
the  patient’s  pulse  and  spirits  are  so 
low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding 


with  the  lancet,  leeches  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  temples.  These  not  only 
draw  off  the  blood  more  gradually, 
but,  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the 
part  affected,  generally  give  more  im- 
mediate relief. 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  hse- 
morrhoidal  veins  is  likewise  of  great 
service,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been 
subject  to  the  bleeding,  piles,  and  that 
discharge  has  been  stopped,  every 
method  must  be  tried  to  restore  it;  as 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts, 
sitting  over  the  steams  of  warm 
water,  sharp  clysters,  or  supposito- 
ries made  of  honey,  aloes,  and  rock- 
salt. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain 
be  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of 
evacuation  either  natural  or  artificial, 
as  the  menses,  issues,  setons,  or  such 
like,  all  means  must  be  used  to  re- 
store them  as  soon  as  possible,  or  to 
substitute  others  in  their  stead. 

The  patient’s  body  must  be  kept 
open  by  stimulating  clysters  or  smart 
purges ; and  small  quantities  of  nitre 
ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his 
drink.  Two  or  three  drachms,  or 
more  if  the  case  be  dangerous,  may 
boused  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  head  should  be  shaved  and 
frequently  rubbed  with  vinegar  and 
rose-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this  mix- 
ture may  likewise  be  applied  to  the 
temples.  Cold  water  may  be  poured 
upon  it ; or  even  ice  applied.  The 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed 
in  lukewarm  water,  and  soft  poultices 
of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept  con- 
stantly applied  to  them. 

If  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  and 
does  not  yield  to  these  medicines,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  apply  a blistering 
plaster  to  the  whole  head. 

Smart  purges,  as  calomel  in  doses 
of  five  to  eight  grains,  and  opiates, 
are  also  sometimes  necessary  in  this 
disease. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XIII. 


ERINGO-LEAVED  LICHEN. 

Lichen  is  a native  of  Britain,  and 
found  abundant  on  the  mountains  of 
Wales  and  Scotland.  It  is  perennial, 
and  very  common  in  Iceland,  but 
also  found  in  the  forests  and  dry  ste- 
rile woods  of  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many, growing  upon  stones  and  on 
the  earth.  It  has  dry  coriaceous  leaves, 
divided  into  lobes  and  laciniae,  which 
are  again  notched  and  sub-divided 
with  elevated  margins  beset  with  short, 
very  minute,  rigid,  parallel  hairs, 
and  marked  with  white  spots,  reddish 
towards  the  points.  Amongst  the 
leaves  are  found  pellated,  somewhat 
excavated,  shining,  viscid  bodies,  in- 
ternally of  a brown  colour : these  are 
the  pericarpiums.  When  fresh,  the 
colour  of  this  lichen  is  greenish-yel- 
low, or  greyish-brown ; but,  when 
dried,  greenish- white  or  grey.  In 
Sweden  principally,  and  in  Germany, 
a variety  is  found  with  smaller,  ten- 
derer, crisper  leaves,  destitute  of  hairs 
on  the  margin,  of  a paler  lead  co- 
lour, orange  beneath.  It  is  gathered 
in  rainy  weather,  because  it  is  tKen 
more  easily  detached  from  the  stones. 
In  the  countries  where  it  abounds,  it 
is  used  for  the  nourishment  both  of 
cattle  and  of  man. 

Medicinal  Virtues. — From  the 
analysis  of  lichen,  it  appears  to  con- 
sist principally  of  a nutritious  sub- 
stance, combined  with  a bitter ; and 
on  the  combination  of  these,  its  me- 
dicinal virtues  probably  depend.  It 
is  used  in  coughs  with  expectoration, 
threatening  to  terminate  in  consump- 
tion ; after  neglected  catarrhs,  the  con- 
sequence of  peripneumony,  when  the 
expectoration  becomes  more  copious 
and  purulent.  It  is  likewise  adminis- 
tered in  emaciation  from  measles, 
from  wounds  and  ulcers  with  great 
discharge,  after  salivation,  and  from 
actual- ulcers  in  the  lungs,  when  there 
is  no  fever,  especially  after  neglected 
cold.  In  a high  degree  of  this  dis- 
ease it  does  little  good,  but  the  night 
sweats  are  diminished  by  it.  In 


pituitous  phthisis  it  is  of  great  ser- 
vice. 

In  diabetes,  it  is  employed  as  a 
tonic  and  palliative  remedy. 

It  is  commonly  exhibited  in  de- 
coction with  water,  broths,  or  milk, 
after  the  bitter  has  been  extracted 
from  it  by  steeping  it  in  warm  water; 
or  in  substance,  boiled  in  chocolate 
or  cocoa,  or  made  into  a jelly  with 
boiling  vater.  Half  an  ounce,  or  an 
ounce,  must  be  used  daily,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  Proust  disbe- 
lieves its  specific  virtues,  but  recom- 
mends it  strongly  as  an  article  of 
diet  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  as  a very 
convenient  anti-scorbutic  vegetable  in 
long  sea  voyages. 

LIQUORICE. 

Liquorice  is  a perennial  plant,  a na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  flowers 
in  August;  but  the  roots,  which  are 
raised  for  medicinal  purposes  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  England,  are 
preferred  to  those  imported  from 
abroad,  which  are  very  frequently 
mouldy  and  spoiled.  The  roots  are 
very  long,  about  an  inch  thick,  flexi- 
ble, fibrous,  externally  of  a brown 
colour,  internally  yellow,  and,  when 
fresh,  j uicy.  Their  taste  is  very  sweet, 
combined  with  a slight  degree  of 
bitter  when  long  kept  in  the  mouth. 
It  is  necessary  to  preserve  them  in  a 
very  dry  place,  as  they  are  extremely 
apt  to  spoil.  They  are  prepared  for 
use  by  peeling  them,  cutting  away 
all  the  fibres  and  decayed  parts. 

The  powder  of  liquorice  usually 
sold  is  often  mingled  with  flour,  and 
perhaps  also  with  substances  not  so 
wholesome.  The  best  sort  is  of  a 
brownish  yellow  colour,  the  fine  pale 
yellow  being  generally  adulterated, 
and  it  is  of  a very  rich  sweet  taste, 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the 
fresh  root. 

Medicinal  Virtues. — The  predo- 
minant constituents  of  liquorice  being 
saccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter, 
its  only  action  is  that  of  a mild  de- 
mulcent, and  as  such  it  is  frequently 
used  in  catarrh,  and  in  some  stomach 
complaints,  which  seem  to  arise  from 
a deficiency  of  the  natural  mucus, 
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which  should  defend  the  stomach 
against  the  acrimony  of  the  food,  and 
the  fluids  secreted  in  it. 

On  account  of  its  bulk  it  is  rarely 
exhibited  in  substance,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  infusion  or  decoction. — 
The  extract  (black  liquorice,  or  Spa- 
nish juice,)  being  found  in  every 
grocer’s  shop,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
describe  it  here. 

This  extract  is  made  into  little 
pastils  or  flat  cakes,  usually  called 
Pontefract  cakes,  and  oftentimes  bear- 
ing the  impression  of  the  places 
where  they  are  made.  A bit  now 
and  then  put  into  the  mouth  takes 
off  the  tickling  of  a cough.  It 
should  be  sucked  to  make  it  plea- 
sant, as  much  taken  at  a time  is  un- 
pleasant. 

LUNGWORT. 

This  plant,  which  rises  to  a foot  in 
height,  is  common  enough  in  hedges 
and  in  shady  and  rather  moist  situa- 
tions. It  flowers  in  May,  and  from 
its  beauty  it  has  obtained  a place  in 
our  gardens.  It  is  a popular  remedy, 
but  is  not  admitted  into  our  Pharma- 
copoeias. Haller  says,  that  its  viscous 
juice,  possessing  some  degree  of  acidity, 
has  been  found  of  use  to  take  off  a 
dryness  of  the  throat,  in  case  of 
cough,  accompanied  with  spitting  of 
blood. 

MADDER. 

Madder  is  perennial,  and  is  cultivated 
in  large  quantities  in  England,  from 
whence  the  dyers  are  principally  sup- 
plied with  it.  It  has  been  said  to 
grow  wild  in  the  south  of  England. 
The  roots  consist  of  articulated  fibres, 
about  the  thickness  of  a quill,  which 
are  red  throughout,  have  a weak 
smell,  and  a bitterish  astringent  taste. 
For  the  use  of  the  dyers,  they  are 
first  peeled  and  dried,  then  bruised 
and  packed  in  barrels.  Madder  pos- 
sesses the  remarkable  property  of 
tinging  of  a red  colour  the  urine,  milk, 
and  bones  of  animals  which  are  fed 
with  it. 

It  is  said  to  be  useful  in  the  atro- 
phy of  children,  and  is  given  in  sub- 


stance in  doses  of  half  a drachm, 
several  times  a day,  or  in  decoction. 
Like  every  other  remedy  possessing 
a powerful  colour,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a cure  for  the  yellow  jaundice, 
but  without  foundation,  although  it 
colours  the  urine  of  a bright  red, 
which  has  made  some  who  have 
taken  it  conceive  they  have  made 
bloody  water.  It  is  said  by  Haller, 
that  merely  holding  the  root  in  the 
hand  produces  this  effect.  Cows, 
who  are  remarkably  fond  of  the  plant, 
give  also  a red  milk,  but  it  makes  a 
yellow  butter.  Hence  some  have  ad- 
vised the  use  of  this  plant  in  dropsy, 
but  the  success  is  doubtful. 

As  an  emmenagogue,  Dr.  Home 
asserts  it  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
and  safest  medicines  with  which  we 
are  acquainted;  and  relates  nineteen 
cases  of  obstructed  menstrua  in  which 
it  was  tried,  and  tells  us  that  four- 
teen of  them  was  cured.  He  gave 
the  madder  in  powder,  half  a drachm 
four  times  a day;  and  he  observes, 
that  it  produced  no  sensible  effects 
in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  or  in  pro- 
moting any  of  the  secretions. 


OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  OR  IN- 
FLAMMATION OF  THE  EYES. 


This  disease  may  be  occasioned  by 
external  injuries,  as  blows,  burns, 
bruises,  and  the  like.  It  may  like- 
wise proceed  from  dust,  quick-lime, 
or  other  substances,  getting  into  the 
eyes.  It  is  often  caused  by  the  stop- 
page of  customary  evacuations;  as 
the  healing  of  old  sores,  drying  up 
of  issues,  the  suppressing  of  gentle 
morning  sweats,  or  the  sweating  of 
the  feet,  &c.  Long  exposure  to  the 
night  air,  especially  in  cold  northerly 
winds,  or  whatever  suddenly  checks 
the  perspiration,  especially  after  the 
body  has  been  much  heated,  is  very 
apt  to  cause  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes.  Viewing  snow  or  other  white 
bodies  for  a long  time,  or  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  sun,  a clear  fire,  or 
any  bright  object,  will  likewise  occa- 
sion this  malady.  A sudden  tran- 
sition from  darkness  to  very  bright 
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light  will  often  have  the  same  effect. 
Nothing  more  certainly  occasions 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  than 
night-watching,  especially  reading  or 
writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking 
spirituous  liquors,  and  excess  of  ve- 
nery,  are  likewise  very  hurtful  to  the 
eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metal,  and 
of  several  kinds  of  fuel,  are  also  per- 
nicious. Sometimes  an  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal 
taint,  and  often  from  a scrofulous  or 
gouty  habit.  It  may  likewise  be  oc- 
casioned by  hairs  in  the  eyelids  turn- 
ing inwards,  and  hurting  the  eyes. — 
Sometimes  the  disease  is  epidemic,  es- 
pecially after  wet  seasons;  and  I have 
frequently  known  it  prove  infectious, 
particularly  to  those  who  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  the  patient. 

It  may  be  occasioned  by  moist  air, 
or  living  in  low  damp  houses,  espe- 
: cially  in  persons  who  are  not  accus- 
) tomed  to  such  situations.  In  children 
; it  often  proceeds  from  imprudently 
: drying  up  of  scabbed  heads,  a running 
behind  the  ears,  or  any  other  discharge 
: of  that  kind.  Inflammation  of  the 
j eyes  often  succeeds  the  small-pox  or 
measles,  especially  in  children  of  a 
scrofulous  habit. 

An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  at- 
tended with  acute  pain,  heat,  redness, 
and  swelling.  The  patient  is  not  able 
to  bear  the  light,  and  sometimes  he 
feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes 
were  pierced  with  a thorn.  Sometimes 
he  imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of  motes, 
or  thinks  he  sees  flies  dancing  before 
him.  The  eyes  are  filled  with  a 
scalding  rheum,  which  rushes  forth 
in  great  quantities,  whenever  the  pa- 
tient attempts  to  look  up.  The  pulse 
is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with 
some  degree  of  fever.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  very  violent,  the  neighbouring 
parts  swell,  and  there  is  a throbbing 
or  violent  pulsation  in  the  temporal 
arteries,  &c. 

A slight  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
especially  from  an  external  cause,  is 
easily  cured ; but  when  the  disease 
is  violent  and  continues  long,  it  often 
leaves  specks  upon  the  eyes,  dimness 
of  sight,  and  sometimes  total  blindness. 

If  the  patient  be  seized  with  a 
looseness,  it  has  a good  effect ; and 
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when  the  inflammation  passes  from 
one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  in- 
fection, it  is  no  unfavourable  symp- 
tom ; but  when  the  disease  is  accom- 
panied with  a violent  pain  of  the 
head,  and  continues  long,  the  patient 
is  in  danger  of  losing  his  sight. 

The  diet,  unless  in  scrofulous  cases, 
can  hardly  be  too  spare,  especially  at 
the  beginning.  The  patient  must 
abstain  from  every  thing  of  a heating 
nature.  His  food  should  consist  chiefly 
of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and 
gruels.  His  drink  may  be  barley-wa- 
ter, balm-tea,  common  whey,  and 
such  like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  must  be 
darkened,  or  his  eyes  shaded  by  a 
cover,  so  as  to  exclude  the  light, 
but  not  to  press  upon  the  eyes. — 
He  should  not  look  at  a candle, 
the  fire,  or  any  luminous  object; 
and  ought  to  avoid  all  smoke,  as 
the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  any  thing 
that  may  cause  coughing,  sneezing, 
or  vomiting.  He  should  be  kept 
quiet,  avoiding  all  violent  efforts, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  and  en- 
couraging sleep  as  much  as  possible. 

This  is  one  of  those  diseases  wherein 
great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external 
applications.  Almost  every  person 
pretends  to  be  possessed  of  a remedy 
for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes.  These  re- 
medies generally  consist  of  eye-waters 
and  ointments,  with  other  external 
applications,  which  do  mischief  twen- 
ty times  for  once  they  do  good. — 
People  ought  therefore  to  be  very  cau- 
tious how  they  use  such  things,  as 
even  the  pressure  upon  the  eyes  often 
increases  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  is  always  necessary. 
This  should  be  performed  as  near  the 
part  affected  as  possible.  An  adult 
may  lose  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  If 
it  should  not  be  convenient  to  bleed 
in  the  neck,  the  same  quantity  may  be 
let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the 
temples,  or  under  the  eyes,  with  good 
effect.  The  wounds  must  be  suffered 
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to  bleed  for  some  hours,  and  if  the 
bleeding  stop  soon,  it  may  be  pro- 
moted by  the  application  of  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water.  In  obsti- 
nate cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
repeat  this  operation  several  times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines 
are  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. — 
The  patient  may  take  a small  dose 
of  vitriolated  natron  (Glauber’s  salt), 
and  cream  of  tartar,  every  second  or 
third  day,  or  a decoction  of  tama- 
rinds with  senna.  If  these  be  not 
agreeable,  gentle  doses  of  rhubarb  and 
nitre,  a little  of  the  lenitive  electuary, 
or  any  other  mild  purgative,  will 
answer  the  same  end.  The  patient 
at  the  same  time  must  drink  freely 
of  water-gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any 
other  weak  diluting  liquor.  He  ought 
likewise  to  take,  at  bed-time,  a large 
draught  of  very  weak  wine-whey,  in 
order  to  promote  perspiration.  His 
feet  and  legs  must  frequently  be 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his 
head  shaved  twice  or  thrice  a week, 
and  afterwards  washed  in  cold  water. 
This  has  often  a remarkably  good 
effect. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield 
to  these  evacuations,  blistering  plas- 
ters must  be  applied  to  the  temples, 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck, 
and  kept  open  for  some  time  by  the 
mild  blistering  ointment.  I have  sel- 
dom known  these,  if  long  enough 
kept  open,  fail  to  remove  the  most 
obstinate  inflammation  of  the  eyes; 
but  for  this  purpose  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  discharge  for  se- 
veral weeks. 

When  the  disease  has  been  of  long 
standing,  I have  seen  very  extraordi- 
nary effects  from  a seton  in  the  neck, 
or  between  the  shoulders,  especially 
the  latter.  It  should  be  put  upwards 
and  downwards,  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  spine,  and  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  shoulder  blades.  It  may 
be  dressed  twice  a day  with  oint- 
ment of  yellow  wax  (yellow  basili- 
con).  I have  known  patients,  who 
had  been  blind  for  a considerable 
time,  recover  sight  by  means  of  a 
seton  placed  as  -above.  When  the 
seton  is  put  across  the  neck,  it  soon 
wears  out,  and  is  both  more  painful 


and  troublesome  than  between  the  r 
shoulders;  besides  it  leaves  a disagree- 
able mark,  and  does  not  discharge  so 
freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the; 
eyes  are  very  great,  a poultice  of: 
bread  and  milk,  softened  with  sweet : 
oil  or  fresh  butter,  may  be  applied 
to  them,  at  least  all  night;  and 
they  may  be  bathed  with  luke- 
warm milk  and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  sleep,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case,  he  may  take 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum, 
or  two  spoonfuls  of  the  syrup  of  white 
poppies,  over  night,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  his  age,  or  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off, 
if  the  eyes  still  remain  weak  and 
tender,  they  may  be  bathed  every 
night  and  morning  with  cold  water 
and  a little  brandy,  six  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  A method 
should  be  contrived  by  which  the 
eye  can  be  quite  immersed  in  the 
brandy  and  water,  where  it  should  be 
kept  for  some  time.  I have  generally 
found  this,  or  cold  water  and  vine- 
gar, as  good  a strengthener  of  the 
eyes  as  any  of  the  most  celebrated 
collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
proceeds  from  a scrofulous  habit,  it 
generally  proves  very  obstinate.  In 
this  case  the  patient’s  diet  must  not 
be  too  low,  and  he  may  be  allowed 
to  drink  small  negus,  or  now  and  then 
a glass  of  wine.  The  most  proper 
medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which 
may  be  either  given  in  substance,  or 
prepared  in  the  following  manner : 
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Take  of  Cinchona  in  powder,  one 
ounce , 

Of  Winter’s  bark,  two  drachms; 
Boil  them  in  an  English  quart  of 
water  to  a pint : when  it  has  boiled 
nearly  long  enough,  add 

Of  liquorice  root  sliced,  half  an 
ounce. 

Let  the  liquor  be  strained.— -Two, 
three,  or  four  table-spoonfuls,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a day. 
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medicine  should  be  continued,  as 
the  cure  is  sooner  performed  in  some 
than  in  others  ; but  in  general  it  re- 
quires a considerable  time  to  produce 
any  lasting  effects. 

Dr.  Cheyne  says,  u that  quicksilver 
with  sulphur  (iEthiop’s  mineral)  never 
fails  in  obstinate  inflammations  of 
the  eyes,  even  scrofulous  ones,  if  given 
in  a sufficient  dose,  and  duly  per- 
sisted in.”  There  is  no  doubt  but 
this  and  other  preparations  of  mercury 
may  be  of  singular  service  in  ophthal- 
mias of  long  continuance,  but  they 
ought  always  to  be  administered  with 
the  greatest  caution,  or  by  persons  of 
skill  in  physic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to 
look  into  the  eyes,  to  see  if  any  hairs 
be  turned  inwards  or  pressing  upon 
them.  These  ought  to  be  removed 
by7  plucking  them  out  with  a pair  of 
small  pincers. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent 
returns  of  this  disease  ought  constantly 
to  have  an  issue  in  one  or  both  arms. 
Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  will  be  very  beneficial 
to  such  persons.  They  ought  like- 
wise to  live  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity, avoiding  strong  liquor  and  every 
thing  of  a heating  quality.  Above  all, 
let  them  avoid  the  night  air  and  late 
studies. 

As  most  people  are  fond  of  using 
eye-waters  and  ointments  in  this  and 
other  diseases  of  the  eyes,  we  shall 
here  insert  some  of  the  most  approved 
forms  of  these  medicines 


COLLYRIA,  OR  EYE-WATERS. 

Take  of  alum,  half  a drachm  j 
Agitate  it  well  together  with  the  white 
of  one  egg. — This  is  the  collyrium  of 
Riverius.  It  is  used  in  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  to  allay  heat  and  restrain 
the  flux  of  humours.  It  must  be 
spread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the 
eyes  j but  should  not  be  kept  on 
above  three  or  four  hours  at  a time. 


most  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an 
useful  application  in  weak,  watery, 
and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the 
slighter  inflammations  will  generally 
yield  to  it,  yet  in  those  of  a more 
obstinate  nature,  the  assistance  of 
bleeding  and  blistering  will  always 
be  necessary.  When  a strong  astrin- 
gent is  j udged  proper,  a double  or  tri- 
ple quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be 
used.  I have  seen  a solution  of  four 
times  the  strength  of  the  above  used 
with  manifest  advantage. 

Take  of  acetated  ceruse,  four  grains ; 

Of  crude  sal  ammoniac,  four 
grains ; 

Dissolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  com- 
mon water. —Forty  or  fifty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  occasionally  added 
to  this  collyrium. 

Those  who  choose  may  substitute 
instead  of  this,  the  collyrium  of  lead 
recommended  by  Goulard ; which  is 
made  by  putting  twenty-five  drops 
of  his  extract  of  lead  (i.  e.  water  of 
acetated  litharge)  to  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  adding  a tea-spoonful  of 
brandy.  Indeed,  common  water  and 
brandy,  without  any  other  addition, 
will  in  many  cases  answer  very  well 
as  a collyrium.  An  ounce  of  the 
latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  six 
ounces  of  the  former,  and  the  eyes,  if 
weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and  morn= 

ing* 

OINTMENTS  FOR  THE  EYES, 

Take  of  hogs’  lard,  prepared,  four 
ounces ; 

Of  white  wax,  two  drachms ; 

Of  tutty,  prepared,  one  ounce. 
Melt  the  wax  with  the  lard  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  then  sprinkle  in  the 
tutty,  continually  stirring  them  till  the 
ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  effica- 
cious, and  of  a better  consistence,  if 
two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be 
rubbed  up  with  a little  oil,  and  inti- 
mately mixed  with  it. 


Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm  j 
Of  rose-water,  six  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and 
filter  the  liquor, — This,  though  sim- 
ple, is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  the 


Take  of  camphor,  six  drachms ; 

Of  calamine  stone,  levigated,  six 
drachms ; 

Of  verdigris,  well  prepared,  two 
drachms ; 
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Of  hogs’  lard,  two  ounces ; 

Of  mutton  suet,  two  ounces. 

Rub  the  camphor  well  with  the  pow- 
der, afterwards  mix  in  the  lard  and 
suet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be 
perfectly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in 
esteem  for  diseases  of  the  eyes:  it 
ought,  however,  to  be  used  with  cau- 
tion, when  the  eyes  are  much  inflamed 
or  very  tender. 


OF  THE  QUINSEY,  OR  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  THROAT. 


This  disease  is  very  common  in  Bri- 
tain, and  is  frequently  attended  with 
great  danger.  It  prevails  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  and  is  most  fatal  to 
young  people  of  a sanguine  tempera- 
ment. 

In  general  it  proceeds  from  the 
same  causes  as  other  inflammatory  dis- 
orders, viz.  an  obstructed  perspiration, 
or  whatever  heats  or  inflames  the 
blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat 
is  often  occasioned  by  omitting  some 
part  of  the  covering  usually  worn 
about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold 
liquor  when  the  body  is  warm,  by 
riding  or  walking  against  a cold 
northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that 
greatly  cools  the  throat  and  parts  ad- 
jacent. It  may  likewise  proceed 
from  the  neglect  of  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, or  any  customary  evacuation. 

Singing,  speaking  loud  and  long, 
or  whatever  strains  the  throat,  may 
likewise  cause  an  inflammation  of 
that  organ.  I have  often  known  the 
quinsey  prove  fatal  to  jovial  com- 
panions, who,  after  sitting  long  in 
a warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors, 
and  singing  with  vehemence,  were  so 
imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in  the 
cold  night  air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet, 
or  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  are  very 
apt  to  occasion  this  malady.  It  is 
likewise  frequently  occasioned  by 
continuing  long  in  a moist  place, 
sitting  near  an  open  window,  sleep- 
ing in  a damp  bed,  sitting  in  a room 
that  has  been  newly  plaistered,  &c. 
I know  people  who  never  fail  to  have 
a sore  throat  if  they  sit  even  but  a 


short  time  in  a room  that  has  been  ! * 
lately  washed. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  like-  |.i: 
wise  inflame  the  throat,  and  occasion  | 
a quinsey.  It  may  also  proceed  from  : 
bones,  pins,  or  other  sharp  substances 
sticking  in  the  throat;  or  from  the  If 
caustic  fumes  of  metals  and  minerals,  | 
as  arsenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  in  by  j 
the  breath.  This  disease  is  sometimes 
epidemic  and  infectious. 

The  inflammation  of  the  throat  is 
evident  from  inspection,  the  parts 
appearing  red  and  swelled ; besides,  * 
the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  swal- 
lowing. His  pulse  is  quick  and  hard, 
with  other  symptoms  of  a fever.  If 
blood  be  let,  it  is  generally  covered  |i 
with  a tough  coat  of  a whitish  co- 
lour, and  the  patient  spits  a tough  | 
phlegm.  As  the  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation increase,  the  breathing  and 
swallowing  become  more  difficult; 
the  pain  affects  the  ears;  the  eyes 
generally  appear  red;  and  the  face 
swells.  The  patient  is  often  obliged 
to  keep  himself  in  an  erect  posture, 
being  in  danger  of  suffocation:  there 
is  a constant  nausea,  or  inclination 
to  vomit ; and  the  drink,  instead  of 
passing  into  the  stomach,  is  often  re- 
turned by  the  nose.  The  patient  is 
sometimes  starved  at  last,  merely  from 
an  inability  to  swallow  any  kind  of 
food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious, 
with  straitness  of  the  breast  and  anx- 
iety, the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  swallowing  be  very  great, 
yet  while  the  patient  breathes  easy, 
there  is  not  so  much  danger.  An  ex- 
ternal swelling  is  no  unfavourable 
symptom;  but  if  it  suddenly  falls, 
and  the  disease  affects  the  breast,  the 
danger  is  very  great.  When  a quinsey 
is  the  consequence  of  some  other  dis- 
ease which  has  already  weakened  the 
patient,  his  situation  is  dangerous. — 

A frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a swell- 
ed tongue,  a pale  ghastly  countenance, 
and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  are 
fatal  symptoms. 

The  regimen  in  this  disease  is  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  in  the  pleurisy 
or  peripneumony.  The  food  must  be 
light  and  in  small  quantities,  and  the 
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drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting, 
mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  the  pa- 
tient be  kept  easy  and  quiet.  Vio- 
lent affections  of  the  mind  or  great 
efforts  of  the  body  may  prove  fatal. 
He  should  not  even  attempt  to  speak 
but  in  a low  voice.  Such  a degree 
of  warmth  as  to  promote  a constant 
gentle  sweat,  is  proper.  When  the 
patient  is  in  bed,  his  head  ought  to 
be  raised  a little  higher  than  usual. 

It  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  the 
neck  be  kept  warm ; for  which  pur- 
pose several  folds  of  soft  flannel  may 
be  wrapped  round  it.  That  alone 
will  often  remove  a slight  complaint 
of  the  throat,  especially  if  applied  in 
due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  to 
mention  the  propriety  of  a custom 
which  prevails  among  the  peasants 
in  Scotland.  When  they  feel  any 
uneasiness  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a 
slocking  about  it  all  night.  So  effec- 
tual is  this  remedy,  that  in  many 
places  it  passes  for  a charm,  and  the 
stocking  is  applied  with  particular 
ceremonies:  the  custom,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  a good  one,  and  should 
never  be  neglected.  When  the  throat 
has  been  thus  wrapped  up  all  night, 
it  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  cold 
air  through  the  day,  but  a hand- 
kerchief or  a piece  of  flannel  kept 
about  it  till  the  inflammation  be  re- 
moved. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a 
medicine  very  much  in  esteem  for 
complaints  of  the  throat ; and  indeed 
it  is  of  some  use.  It  should  be  almost 
constantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and 
swallowed  down  leisurely.  It  may 
likewise  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s 
drink,  or  taken  any  other  way. — 
When  it  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  mulberries, 
may  be  used  in  its  stead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  be- 
neficial. They  may  be  made  of  sage- 
tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and  honey, 
or  by  adding  to  half  an  English  pint 
of  the  pectoral  decoction,  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  honey,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  currant  jelly.  This  may 
be  used  three  or  four  times  a day ; 
and  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with 
tough  viscid  phlegm,  the  gargle  may 


be  rendered  more  sharp  and  cleansing 
by  adding  to  it  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
spirit  of  sal  ammoniac.  Some  recom- 
mend gargles  made  of  a decoction  of 
the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  black  cur- 
rant-bush; but  where  the  jelly  can 
be  had,  these  are  unnecessary.  There 
is  no  disease  wherein  the  benefit  of 
bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm 
water  is  more  apparent;  that  prac- 
tice ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  ne- 
glected. If  people  were  careful  to 
keep  warm,  to  wrap  up  their  throats 
with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet  and 
legs  in  warm  water,  and  to  use  a spare 
diet,  with  diluting  liquors,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  disease,  it  would  sel- 
dom proceed  to  a great  height,  or  be 
attended  with  any  danger ; but  when 
these  precautions  are  neglected,  and 
the  disease  becomes  violent,  it  is  pro- 
per to  employ  more  powerful  medi- 
cines. 

An  inflammation  of  the  throat  be- 
ing a most  acute  and  dangerous  dis- 
ease, which  sometimes  takes  off  the 
patient  very  suddenly,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, as  soon  as  the  symptoms  appear, 
to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the 
jugular  vein,  and  to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration as  circumstances  require.  The 
body  should  likewise  be  kept  gently 
open.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary 
drink  a decoction  of  figs  and  tama- 
rinds, or  small  doses  of  rhubarb  and 
nitre,  as  recommended  in  the  erysi- 
pelas. These  may  be  increased  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and 
repeated  till  they  have  the  desired 
effect. 

I have  known  very  good  effects  from 
a bit  of  sal  prunel,  or  purified  nitre, 
held  in  the  mouth,  and  swallowed 
down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes 
the  discharge  of  saliva,  by  which 
means  it  answers  the  end  of  a gargle, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  abates  the 
fever  by  promoting  the  discharge  of 
urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewise  to  be 
rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a day  with  a 
little  of  the  volatile  liniment.  This 
seldom  fails  to  produce  some  good 
effects.  At  the  same  time  the  neck 
ought  to  be  carefully  covered  with 
wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold 
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from  penetrating  the  skin,  as  this  ap- 
plication renders  it  very  tender. — 
Many  other  external  applications  are 
recommended  in  this  disease,  as  a 
swallow’s  nest,  poultices  made  of  the 
fungus  called  Jew’s  ears,  album  Gras- 
cum,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not  look 
upon  any  of  these  to  be  preferable  to 
a common  poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
we  shall  take  no  further  notice  of 
them. 

Dr.  Home  recommends  the  gum- 
guaicum,  as  a specific  in  this  disease, 
Half  a drachm  of  the  gum  in  pow- 
der may  be  made  into  an  electuary 
with  the  rob  of  elder-berries,  or  the 
jelly  of  currants*  for  a dose,  and  re- 
peated occasionally. 

Blistering  upon  the  neck  or  be- 
hind the  ears,  in  violent  inflamma- 
tions of  the  throat,  is  very  beneficial; 
and  in  bad  cases  it  will  be  necessary 
to  lay  a blistering  plaster  quite  across 
the  throat,  so  as  to  reach  from  ear  to 
ear.  After  the  plasters  are  taken  off, 
the  parts  ought  to  be  kept  running 
by  the  application  of  issue  ointment 
till  the  inflammation  is  gone;  other- 
wise, upon  their  drying  up,  the  pa- 
tient will  be  in  danger  of  a relapse. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated 
as  above,  a suppuration  seldom  hap- 
pens. This,  however,  is  sometimes 
the  case,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to 
prevent  it.  When  the  inflammation 
and  swelling  continue,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a suppuration  will  ensue,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the 
steam  of  warm  water  into  the  throat, 
through  a tunnel,  or  the  like.  Soft 
poultices  ought  likewise  to  be  applied 
outwardly,  and  the  patient  may  keep 
a roasted  fig  constantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  sometimes  happens,  before  the 
tumour  breaks,  that  the  swelling  is 
so  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent  any 
thing  from  getting  down  into  the  sto- 
mach. In  this  case  the  patient  must 
inevitably  perish,  unless  he  can  be 
supported  in  some  other  way.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  nourishing  clys- 
ters of  broth,  or  gruel  with  milk,  &c. 
Patients  have  often  been  supported  by 
these  for  several  days,  till  the  tumour 
has  broken,  and  afterwards  they  have 
recovered. 

Not  only  the  swallowing,  but  the 


breathing,  is  often  prevented  by  the 
tumour.  In  this  case,  nothing  can 
save  the  patient’s  life  but  opening  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe.  As  that  has 
been  often  done  with  success,  no  per- 
son, in  such  desperate  circumstances, 
ought  to  hesitate  for  a moment  about 
the  operation ; but  as  it  can  only  be 
perforaied  by  a surgeon,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  give  any  directions 
about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  swallowing  is 
not  attended  with  an  acute  pain  or 
inflammation,  it  is  generally  owing 
to  an  obstruction  of  the  glands  about 
the  throat,  and  only  requires  that  the 
part  be  kept  warm,  and  the  throat 
frequently  gargled  with  something 
that  may  gently  stimulate  the' glands, 
as  a decoction  of  figs  with  vinegar 
and  honey,  to  which  may  be  added 
a little  mustard  or  a small  quantity  of 
spirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be 
used  where  there  are  any  signs  of  an 
inflammation.  This  species  of  angina 
has  various  names  among  the  com- 
mon people,  as  the  pap  of  the  throat, 
the  falling  down  of  the  almonds  of 
the  ears,  &c.  Accordingly,  to  remove 
it,  they  lift  the  patient  up  by  the  hair 
of  the  head,  and  thrust  their  fingers 
under  his  jaw,  &c. ; all  which  prac- 
tices are  at  the  best  useless,  and  often 
hurtful. 

Those  who  are  subject  to  inflam- 
mations of  the  throat,  in  order  to 
avoid  that  disease  ought  to  live  tem- 
perately. Such  as  do  not  choose  to 
observe  this  rule,  must  have  frequent 
recourse  to  purging  and  other  evacua- 
tions, to  discharge  the  superfluous 
humours.  They  ought  likewise  to 
beware  of  catching  cold,  and  should 
abstain  from  aliment  and  medicines 
of  an  astringent  or  stimulating  na- 
ture. 

Violent  exercise,  by  increasing  the 
motion  and  force  of  the  blood,  is  apt 
to  occasion  an  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  especially  if  cold  liquor  be 
drank  immediately  after  it,  or  the 
body  suffered  suddenly  to  cool.  Those 
who  would  avoid  this  disease  ought 
therefore,  after  speaking  aloud,  sing- 
ing, running,  drinking  warm  liquor, 
or  doing  any  thing  that  may  strain 
the  throat  or  increase  the  circulation 
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of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care 
to  cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  some 
additional  covering  about  their  necks. 

I have  often  known  persons,  who 
have  been  subject  to  sore  throats,  en- 
tirely freed  from  that  complaint  by 
only  wearing  a ribband  or  a bit  of 
flannel  constantly  about  their  necks, 
or  by  wearing  thicker  shoes,  a flannel 
waistcoat,  or  the  like.  These  may 
seem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  ef- 
fect. There  is  danger,  indeed,  in 
leaving  them  off  after  a person  has 
been  accustomed  to  them ; but  surely 
the  inconvenience  of  using  such  things 
for  life  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
danger  which  may  attend  the  neglect 
of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation, 
the  glands  of  the  throat  continue 
swelled,  and  become  hard  and  callous. 
The  complaint  is  not  easily  removed, 
and  is  often  rendered  dangerous  by 
the  too  frequent  application  of  strong 
stimulating  and  styptic  medicines. — 
The  best  method  is  to  keep  it  warm,  and 
to  gargle  it  twice  a day  with  a de- 
coction of  figs,  sharpened  a little  with 
the  elixir  of  vitriol  or  with  good  vine- 
gar : the  vinegar  procured  from  pic- 
kled walnuts  is  excellent  for  this  pur- 
pose ; it  may  be  diluted  with  water 
and  honey. 


OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUIN- 
SEY,  OR  PUTRID  ULCEROUS 
SORE  THROAT. 


This  kind  of  quinsey  is  but  little 
known  in  the  northern  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, though  for  some  time  past  it 
has  been  fatal  in  the  more  southern 
counties.  Children  are  more  liable 
to  it  than  adults,  females  than  males, 
and  the  delicate  than  those  who  are 
hardy  and  robust.  It  prevails  chiefly 
in  the  autumn,  and  is  most  frequent 
after  a long  course  of  damp  or  sultry 
weather. 

This  is  evidently  a contagious.dis- 
temper,  and  is  generally  communi- 
cated by  infection.  Whole  families, 
and  even  entire  villages,  often  receive 
the  infection  from  one  person.  This 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard 
against  going  near  sach  patients  as 


labour  under  the  disorder,  as  by  that 
means  they  endanger  not  only  their 
lives,  but  likewise  those  of  their  friends 
and  connections.  Whatever  tends  to 
produce  putrid  or  malignant  fevers, 
may  likewise  occasion  the  putrid,  ul- 
cerous sore  throat;  as  unwholesome 
air,  damaged  provisions,  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  or  the  like. 

It  begins  with  alternate  fits  of  shi- 
vering and  heat.  The  pulse  is  quick, 
but  low  and  unequal,  and  generally 
continues  so  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease.  The  patient  complains 
greatly  of  weakness  and  oppression  of 
the  breast ; his  spirits  are  low,  and 
he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  set  up- 
right; he  is  troubled  with  nausea, 
and  often  with  vomiting  or  purging. 
The  two  latter  are  most  common  in 
children.  The  eyes  appear  red  and 
watery,  and  the  face  swells.  The 
urine  is  at  first  pale  and  crude,  but  as 
the  disease  advances,  it  turns  more  of 
a yellowish  colour.  The  tongue  is 
white,  and  generally  moist,  which 
distinguishes  this  from  an  inflamma- 
tory disease.  Upon  looking  into  the 
throat,  it  appears  swelled,  and  of  a 
florid  red  colour.  Pale  or  ash-coloured 
spots,  however,  are  here  and  there  in- 
terspersed, and  sometimes  one  broad 
patch  or  spot,  of  an  irregular  figure 
and  pale  white  colour,  surrounded 
with  florid  red,  only  appears.  These 
whitish  spots  or  sloughs  cover  so  many 
ulcers. 

An  efflorescence  or  eruption  upon 
the  neck,  arms,  breast,  and  fingers, 
about  the  second  or  third  day,  is  a 
common  symptom  of  this  disease. 
When  it  appears,  the  purging  and 
vomiting  generally  cease. 

There  is  often  a slight  degree  of  de- 
lirium, and  the  face  frequently  ap- 
pears bloated,  and  the  inside  of  the 
nostrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  pa- 
tient also  complains  of  a disagreeable 
putrid  smell,  and  his  breath  is  very 
offensive. 

The  putrid  ulcerous  sore  throat  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  inflamma- 
tory by  the  vomiting  and  looseness 
with  which  it  is  generally  ushered  in ; 
the  foul  ulcers  in  the  throat  covered 
with  a white  or  livid  coat;  and  by 
the  excessive  weakness  of  the  patient ; 
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with  other  symptoms  of  a putrid 
fever. 

Unfavourable  symptoms  are,  an 
obstinate  purging,  extreme  weakness, 
dimness  of  sight,  a livid  or  black 
colour  of  the  spots,  and  frequent  shi- 
verings,  with  a weak  fluttering  pulse. 
If  the  eruption  upon  the  skin  sud- 
denly disappears,  or  becomes  of  a livid 
colour,  with  a discharge  of  blood 
from  the  nose  or  mouth,  the  danger 
is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  sweat  break  out  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  continue 
with  a slow,  firm,  and  equal  pulse  ; 
if  the  sloughs  cast  off  in  a kindly 
manner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid 
at  the  bottom ; and  if  the  breathing 
is  soft  and  free,  with  a lively  colour 
of  the  eyes,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
for  a salutary  crisis.  The  malignity 
of  this  disease,  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  progress,  render  the  best  medical 
advice  necessary. 

The  patient  must  be  kept  quiet,  for 
the  most  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be 
apt  to  faint  when  taken  out  of  it. 
His  food  must  be  nourishing  and  re- 
storative; as  sago-gruel  with  red  wiue, 
jellies,  strong  broths,  &c.  His  drink 
ought  to  be  generous,  and  of  an  anti- 
septic quality ; as  red-wine  negtis, 
white- wine  whey,  and  such  like. 

The  medicine  in  this  kind  of  quin- 
sey  is  entirely  different  from  that 
which  is  proper  in  the  inflammatory. 
All  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, &c.  which  weaken  the  patient, 
must  be  avoided . Cooling  medicines,  as 
nitre  and  cream  of  tartar,  are  likewise 
hurtful.  If  a laxative  is  necessary, 
give  the  following : 

Take  of  simple  infusion  of  senna,  six 
ounces ; 

Of  tartarized  kali,  one  ounce  ; 

Mix,  and  dissolve  it  ft i powder  of 
tartarized  antimony,  two  grs. 
Of  this  cathartic  mixture  give  the  pa- 
tient four  table-spoonfuls : the  dose 
may  be  repeated  every  third  hour  till 
costiveness  is  removed. 

Strengthening  cordials  alone  can  be 
used  with  safety,  and  these  ought 
never  to  be  neglected. 

If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great 


nausea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  the 
patient  must  drink  an  infusion  of 
green  tea,  chamomile  flowers,  or  car- 
duus  benedictus,  in  order  to  cleanse 
the  stomach.  If  these  are  not  suffi- 
cient, he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other 
gentle  vomit. 

If  the  disease  is  mild,  the  throat 
may  be  gargled  with  an  infusion  of 
sage  and  rose  leaves;  to  a gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a spoonful  or 
two  of  honey,  and  as  much  vinegar 
as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid ; but 
when  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  the 
sloughs  large  and  thick,  and  the  breath 
very  offensive,  the  following  gargle 
may  be  used : — 


. 


Take  of  the  pectoral  decoction,  six  or 
seven  ounces ; 

When  boiling,  add 

Of  contrayerva-root,  half  an  oz. ; 
Let  it  boil  for  some  time,  and  after- 
wards strain  the  liquor;  to  which  add 
Of  white-wine  vinegar,  two  oz. ; 
Of  fine  honey,  one  ounce; 

Of  tincture  of  myrrh,  one  ounce. 

This  ought  not  only  to  be  used  as  a 
gargle,  but  a little  of  it  should  fre- 
quently be  injected  with  a syringe, 
to  clean  the  throat,  before  the  pa- 
tient takes  any  meat  or  drink. — 
This  method  is  peculiarly  necessary 
for  children,  who  cannot  use  a gar- 
gle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the 
patient  frequently  receives  into  his 
mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel, 
the  steams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh, 
and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  symptoms 
run  high,  and  the  disease  is  attended 
with  danger,  the  only  medicine  that 
can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  It  may  be  taken  in  sub- 
stance, if  the  patient’s  stomach  will 
bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark 
grossly  powdered,  with  two  drachms 
of  Virginia  snake-root,  may  be  boiled 
in  an  English  pint  and  a half  of 
water  to  half  a pint ; to  which  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol 
may  be  added,  and  an  ordinary  tea- 
cupful  taken  of  it  every  three  or  four 
hours.  Blistering-plasters  are  very 
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(-1  beneficial  in  this  disease,  especially 

I!  when  the  patient’s  pulse  and  spirits 
are  low.  They  may  be  applied  to 
; the  throat,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon 
s the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  trou* 
-iblesome,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
the  patient  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
1 ; saline  julep  every  hour.  Tea  made 
of  mint  and  a little  cinnamon  will 
be  very  proper  for  bis  ordinary  drink, 
| : especially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red- 
port  wine  be  mixed  with  it;  or  red- 
iif  wine  negus  may  be  taken  freely. 

In  case  of  a violent  looseness,  the 
: size  of  a nutmeg  of  the  syrup  of 
white  poppies,  or  the  confection  of 
s:  catechu,  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
i times  a day,  or  oftener  if  neces- 
i • sary. 

If  a discharge  of  blood  from  the 
>■  nose  happens,  the  steams  of  warm 
i vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  nos- 
; trils  frequently;  and  the  drink  must 
sj  be  sharpened  with  acid  of  vitriol,  or 
i infusion  of  roses. 

In  case  of  a strangury,  the  belly 
i must  be  fomented  with  warm  water, 
I and  emollient  clysters  given  three  or 
i four  times  a day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  disease  is 
« over,  the  body  should  still  be  kept 
open  with  mild  purgatives;  as  manna, 
< senna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weakness  and  dejection  of 
spirits,  or  night  sweats,  with  other 
i symptoms  of  a consumption,  should 
ensue,  we  would  advise  the  patient  to 
continue  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to  take 
frequently  a glass  of  generous  wine. 
These,  together  with  a milk  diet, 
and  riding  on  horseback,  are  the 
most  likely  means  for  recovering  his 
strength. 


OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 


It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
colds  are  the  effect  of  an  obstructed 
perspiration  ; the  common  causes  of 
which  we  have  likewise  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  and  shall  not  here  re- 
peat them.  Neither  shall  we  spend 
time  in  enumerating  all  the  various 
symptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty 
VOL.  II. 


generally  known.  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  amiss  to  observe  that  almost 
every  cold  is  a kind  of  fever,  which 
only  differs  in  degree  from  some 
of  those  that  have  already  been  treat- 
ed of. 

No  age,  sex,  or  constitution  is  ex- 
empted from  this  disease ; neither 
is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine 
or  regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  in- 
habitants of  every  climate  are  liable 
to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the  great- 
est circumspection  defend  them  at  all 
times  from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the 
human  body  could  be  kept  constantly 
in  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  such 
a thing  as  catching  cold  would  be 
impossible;  but  as  that  cannot  be 
effected  by  any  means,  the  perspira- 
tion must  be  liable  to  many  changes. 
Such  changes,  however,  when  small, 
do  not  affect  the  health;  but  when 
great,  they  must  prove  hurtful. 

When  oppression  of  the  breast,  a 
stuffing  of  the  nose,  unusual  weari- 
ness, pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give 
ground  to  believe  that  the  perspira- 
tion is  obstructed,  or  in  other  words, 
that  the  person  has  caught  cold,  he 
ought  immediately  to  lessen  his  diet, 
at  least  the  usual  quantity  of  his  so- 
lid food,  and  to  abstain  from  all 
strong  liquors.  Instead  of  flesh,  fish, 
eggs,  milk,  and  other  nourishing  diet, 
he  may  eat  light  bread-pudding, 
veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado,  gruels, 
and  such  like.  His  drink  may  be 
water-gruel  sweetened  with  a little 
honey;  an  infusion  of  balm,  or  lin- 
seed sharpened  with  the  juice  of 
orange  or  lemon ; a decoction  of  bar- 
ley and  liquorice,  with  tamarinds,  or 
any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid  li- 
quor. 

Above  all,  his  supper  should  be 
light ; as  small  posset,  or  water-gruel 
swee'ened  with  honey,  and  a little 
toasted  bread  in  it.  If  honey  should 
disagree  with  the  stomach,  the  gruel 
may  be  sweetened  with  treacle  or 
coarse  sugar,  and  sharpened  with  the 
jelly  of  currants.  Those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  generous  liquors 
may  take  wine-whey  instead  of  gruel, 
which  may  be  sweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer 
than  usual  in  bed,  and  to  encourage 
3 s 
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a gentle  sweat,  which  is  easily  brought 
on  towards  morning,  by  drinking 
tea,  or  any  kind  of  warm  diluting 
liquor.  I have  often  known  this 
practice  carry  off  a cold  in  a day, 
which  in  all  probability,  had  it  been 
neglected,  would  have  cost  the  pa- 
tient his  life,  or  have  confined  him 
for  some  months.  Would  people  sa- 
crifice a little  time  to  ease  and  warmth, 
and  practise  a moderate  degree  of 
abstinence  when  the  first  symptoms 
of  a cold  appear,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  most  of  the  bad  effects 
which  flow  from  an  obstructed  per- 
spiration might  be  prevented.  But 
after  the  disease  has  gathered  strength 
by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove  it 
often  prove  vain.  A pleurisy,  a pe- 
ripneumony,  or  a fatal  consumption 
of  the  lungs,  are  the  common  ef- 
fects of  colds  which  have  been  ei- 
ther totally  neglected  or  treated  im- 
properly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold  by 
getting  drunk:  but  this,  to  say  no 
worse  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous  ex- 
periment. No  doubt  it  may  some- 
times succeed,  by  suddenly  restoring 
the  perspiration;  but  when  there  is 
any  degree  of  inflammation,  which 
is  frequently  the  case,  strong  liquors, 
instead  of  removing  the  malady,  will 
increase  it.  By  this  means  a common 
cold  may  be  converted  into  an  in- 
flammatory fever. 

When  those  who  labour  for  their 
daily  bread  have  the  misfortune  to 
catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to  lose 
a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  them- 
selves warm,  and  take  a little  medi- 
cine ; by  which  means  the  disorder  is 
often  so  aggravated  as  to  confine  them 
for  a long  time,  or  even  to  render 
them  ever  after  unable  to  sustain  hard 
labour.  But  even  such  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  as  can  afford  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  are  often  too  hardy  to 
do  it;  they  affect  to  despise  colds, 
and  as  long  as  they  can  crawl  about, 
scorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they 
call  a common  cold.  Hence  it  is,  that 
colds  destroy  such  numbers  of  man- 
kind. Like  an  enemy  despised,  they 
gather  strength  from  delay,  till  at 
length  they  become  invincible.  We 
often  see  this  verified  in  travellers, 


who,  rather  than  lose  a day  in  the>  jt 
prosecution  of  their  business,  throw!  >• 
away  their  lives  by  pursuing  their 
journey,  even  in  the  severest  wea-  > 
ther,  with  this  disease  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  I 
may  be  loo  much  indulged.  When  i 
a person,  for  eyery  slight  cold,  shuts,  y 
himself  up  in  a warm  room,  and:  n 
drinks  great  quantities  of  warm  li- 
quor, i^  may  occasion  such  a general!  ii 
relaxation  of  the  solids  as  will  notl  n 
be  easily  removed.  It  will  there- 
fore be  proper,  when  the  disease  will  ftj 
permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to  ;tj 
join  to  the  regimen  mentioned  above-  h 
gentle  exercise,  as  walking,  riding  h 
on  horseback  or  in  a carriage,  &c..  j> 
An  obstinate  cold,  which  no  medi-  j 
cine  can  remove,  will  yield  to  gentle;  jl 
exerc'ise  and  a proper  regimen  of  the  1 
diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  p 
water  has  a great  tendency  to  restore  \ 
the  perspiration.  But  care  must  be  j 
taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  | 
warm,  otherwise  it  will  do  hurt. — 

It  should  never  be  much  warmer  j 
than  the  blood,  and  the  patient  should  j 
go  immediately  to  bed  after  using  it.  | 
Bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  lying 
in  bed  and  drinking  warm  water- 
gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors,  will 
sooner  take  off  a spasm,  and  restore 
the  perspiration,  than  all  the  hot 
sudorific  medicines  in  the  world. — 
This  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  re- 
moving a common  cold ; and  if  this 
course  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it 
will  seldom  fail. 

But  when  the  symptoms  do  not 
yield  to  abstinence,  warmth,  and  di- 
luting liquors,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
the  approach  of  some  other  disease, 
as  an  inflammation  of  the  breast,  an 
ardent  fever,  or  the  like.  If  the  pulse 
therefore  be  hard  and  frequent,  the 
skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient 
complains  of  his  head  or  breast,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bleed,  and  to 
give  the  cooling  powders  recom- 
mended in  the  scarlet  fever  every 
three  or  four  hours,  till  they  give  a 
stool. 

It  may  likewise  be  proper  to  put 
a blistering  plaster  on  the  back,  to 
give  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  saline 
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mixture  every  two  hours,  and  in* 
short,  to  treat  the  patient  in  all  re- 
spects as  for  a slight  fever.  I have 
often  seen  this  course,  when  observed 
at  the  beginning,  remove  the  com- 
plaint in  two  or  three  days,  when 
the  patient  had  all  the  symptoms  of 
an  approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an 
inflammation  of  the  breast. 

The  chief  secret  of  preventing  colds 
lies  in  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold, 
and  in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is 
heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually.  These 
and  other  circumstances  relating  to 
this  important  subject  are  so  fully 
treated  of  under  the  article  “ Ob- 
structed Perspiration,”  that  it  is  need- 
less here  to  resume  the  consideration 
of  them. 


OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 


A cough  is  generally  the  effect  of 
a cold  which  has  either  been  impro- 
perly treated,  or  entirely  neglected. 
When  it  proves  obstinate,  there  is  al- 
ways reason  to  fear  the  consequences, 
as  this  shews  a weak  state  of  the  lungs, 
and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a con- 
sumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the 
patient  young  and  strong,  with  a hard 
quick  pulse,  bleeding  will  be  proper ; 
but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleed- 
ing rather  prolongs  the  disease. — 
When  the  patient  expectorates  freely, 
bleeding  is  unnecessary,  and  some- 
times hurtful,  as  it  tends  to  lessen  that 
discharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended 
with  any  degree  of  fever,  and  the  spit- 
tle is  viscid  and  tough,  sharp  pectoral 
medicines  are  to  be  administered ; as 
gum-ammoniac,  squills,  &c.  Two  ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of  the  solution  of  gum- 
ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a day,  more  or  less  according 
to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the 
patient.  Squills  may  be  given  various 
ways : two  ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the 
oxymel,  or  the  syrup,  may  be  mixed 
with  the  same  quantity  of  simple  oin- 
namon-water,  to  which  may  be  added 
an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an 
ounce  of  balsamic  syrup.  Two  table- 


spoonfuls of  this  mixture  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

A syrup  made  of  equal  parts  of 
lemon  juice,  honey,  and  sugar-candy, 
is  likewise  very  proper  in  this  kind 
of  cough.  A table- spoonful  of  it  may 
be  taken  at  pleasure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  sharp 
and  thin,  these  medicines  rather  do 
hurt.  In  this  case  gentle  opiates,  oils, 
and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A 
cup  of  an  infusion  of  wild  poppy- 
leaves  and  marsh-mallow  roots,  or  the 
flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken 
frequently;  or  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
paregoric  elixir  may  be  put  into  the 
patient’s  drink  twice  a day.  Fuller’s 
Spanish  infusion  is  also  a very  proper 
medicine  in  this  case,  and  is  made  in 
the  following  manner : — 

Take  of  Spanish  juice,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  one  ounce ; 

Of  salt  of  tartar,  three  drachms ; 
Infuse  in  a quart  of  boiling  water  for 
a night,  and  to  the  strained  liquor 
add, 

Of  the  syrup  of  poppies,  an  ounce 
and  a half. 

Take  a tea-cupful  of  this  infusion  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

When  a cough  is  occasioned  by 
acrid  humours  tickling  the  throat  and 
fauces,  the  patient  should  keep  some 
soft  pectoral  lozenges  almost  constant- 
ly in  his  mouth,  as  the  Pontefract 
liquorice  cakes,  barley-sugar,  the  com- 
mon balsamic  lozenges,  Spanish  juice, 
&c.  These  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  by  taking  off  their  sti- 
mulating quality,  help  to  appease  the 
cough. 

1 have  formerly  recommended  for 
an  obstinate  tickling  cough,  an  oily 
emulsion,  made  with  the  paregoric 
elixir,  or  camphorated  tincture  of 
opium,  of  the  Edinburgh  dispensa- 
tory, instead  of  the  common  alkaline 
spirit.  I have  since  been  told  by  se- 
veral practitioners,  that  they  found  it 
to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this 
disorder,  and  every  way  deserving  of 
the  character  which  I had  given  it. 
Where  this  elixir  is  not  kept,  its  place 
may  be  supplied  by  adding  to  the 
common  oily  emulsion  an  adequate 
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proportion  of  the  thebaic  tincture,  or 
liquid  laudanum. 

In  obstinate  coughs,  proceeding 
from  a flux  of  humours  upon  the 
lungs,  it  will  be  often  necessary,  be- 
sides expectorating  medicines,  to  have 
recourse  to  issues,  setons,  or  some 
other  drain.  In  this  case  I have  often 
observed  the  most  happy  effects  from 
a Burgundy-pitch  plaster  applied  be- 
tween the  shoulders.  I have  ordered 
this  simple  remedy  in  the  most  ob- 
stinate coughs,  in  a great  number  of 
cases,  and  in  many  different  constitu- 
tions, without  ever  knowing  it  fail 
to  give  relief,  unless  where  there 
were  evident  signs  of  an  ulcer  in  the 
lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of 
Burgundy  pitch  may  be  spread  thin 
upon  a piece  of  soft  leather,  about 
the  size  of  the  hand,  and  laid  be- 
tween the  shoulder  blades.  It  may 
be  taken  off*  and  wiped  every  three 
or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
newed once  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
This  is  indeed  a cheap  and  simple 
medicine,  and  consequently  apt  to  be 
despised ; but  we  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that  the  whole  Materia  Medica 
does  not  afford  an  application  more 
efficacious  in  almost  every  kind  of 
cough.  It  has  not,  indeed,  always  an 
immediate  effect;  but  if  kept  on  for 
some  time,  it  will  succeed  where  most 
other  medicines  fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending 
this  plaster  is  the  itching  wffiich  it  oc- 
casions ; but  surely  this  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  considering  the  advan- 
tage which  the  patient  may  expect  to 
reap  from  the  application:  besides, 
when  the  itching  becomes  very  un- 
easy, the  plaster  may  be  taken  off,  and 
the  part  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth,  or 
washed  with  a little  warm  milk  and 
water.  Some  caution  indeed  is  ne- 
cessary in  discontinuing  the  use  of 
such  a plaster : this,  however,  may 
safely  be  done,  by  making  it  smaller 
by  degrees,  and  at  length  quitting  it 
altogether  in  a warm  season. 

Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plas- 
ter adheres  too  fast,  while  others  find 
a difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This 
proceeds  from  the  different  kinds  of 
pitch  made  use  of,  and  likewise  from 


the  manner  of  making  it.  I generally 
find  it  answer  best  when  mixed  with! 
a little  bees-wax,  and  spread  as  cool 
as  possible.  The  clear,  hard,  trans- 
parent pitch  answer  the  purpose  best. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many, 
other  causes  beside  defluxions  upon 
the  lungs.  In  these  cases  the  cure  is 
not  to  be  attempted  by  pectoral  me- 
dicines. Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding 
from  a foulness  and  debility  of  the 
stomach,  syrups,  oils,  mucilages,  and 
all  kinds  of  balsamic  medicines,  do 
hurt.  The  stomach  cough  may  be 
known  from  one  that  is  owing  to  a 
fault  in  the  lungs  by  this, — that  in  the 
latter,  the  patient  coughs  whenever 
he  inspires,  or  draws  in  his  breath 
fully;  but  in  the  former  that  does  not 
happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends 
chiefly  upon  cleansing  and  strengthen- 
ing the  stomach  ; for  which  purpose 
gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives 
are  most  proper.  Thus,  after  a vomit 
or  two,  the  sacred  tincture,  as  it  is 
called,  may  be  taken  for  a considera- 
ble time  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
table-spoonfuls  twice  a day,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  found  necessary,  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open.  People  may 
make  this  tincture  themselves,  by  in- 
fusing an  ounce  of  hiera  picra,  i.  e. 
the  aloetic  powder  with  canella,  in  an 
English  pint  of  white-wine,  letting 
it  stand  a few  days,  and  then  strain- 
ing it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a 
debility  of  the  stomach,  the  Peruvian 
bark  is  likewise  of  considerable  ser- 
vice. It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken 
in  ponder,  or  made  into  a tincture 
along  with  other  stomachic  bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  change  of  air  and  proper 
exercise  ; to  which  may  be  added  the 
use  of  gentle  opiates.  Instead  of  the 
saponaceous  pill,  the  paregoric  elixir, 
&c.  which  are  only  opium  disguised, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum,  more  or 
less  as  circumstances  may  require,  may 
be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the 
cough  is  most  troublesome.  Immers- 
ing the  feet  and  hands  in  warm  water 
will  often  appease  the  violence  of  a 
nervous  cough. 
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When  a cough  is  only  the  symp- 
tom of  some  other  malady,  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
first  curing  the  disease  from  which  it 
proceeds.  Thus  when  a cough  is 
occasioned  by  teething,  keeping  the 
body  open,  scarifying  the  gums,  or 
whatever  facilitates  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth,  likewise  appeases  the  cough. 
In  like  manner,  when  worms  occa- 
sion a cough,  such  medicines  as  re- 
move these  vermin,  will  generally  cure 
the  cough ; as  bitter  purgatives,  oily 
clysters,  and  such  like. 

W omen,  during  the  last  months  of 
pregnancy,  are  often  greatly  afflicted 
with  a cough,  which  is  generally  re- 
lieved by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  They  ought  to 
avoid  all  flatulent  food,  and  to  wear  a 
loose  easy  dress. 

A cough  is  not  only  a symptom,  but 
is  often  likewise  the  forerunner,  of 
diseases.  Thus  the  gout  is  frequently 
ushered  in  by  a very  troublesome 
cough,  which  affects  the  patient  for 
some  days  before  the  coming  on  of 
the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  re- 
moved by  a paroxysm  of  the  gout, 
which  should  therefore  be  promoted 
by  keeping  the  extremities  warm, 
drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water. 


OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH, 
OR  CHIN-COUGH. 


This  cough  seldom  affects  adults,  but 
proves.often  fatal  to  children.  Such 
children  as  live  upon  thin  watery 
diet,  who  breathe  unwholesome  air, 
and  have  too  little  exercise,  are  most 
liable  to  this  disease,  and  generally 
suffer  most  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  so  well  known, 
even  to  nurses,  that  a description  of 
it  is  unnecessary.  Whatever  hurts 
the  digestion,  obstructs  the  perspira- 
tion, or  relaxes  the  solids,  disposes  to 
this  disease;  consequently  its  cure 
must  depend  upon  cleansing  and 
strengthening  the  stomach,  bracing 
the  solids,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
moting perspiration  and  the  different 
secretions. 


The  diet  must  be  light,  and  ot  easy 
digestion.  For  children,  good  bread 
made  into  pap  or  pudding,  chicken 
broth,  with  other  light  spoon  meats, 
are  proper ; but  those  who  are  farther 
advanced,  may  be  allowed  sago-gruel, 
and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a little 
boiled  chicken  or  other  white  meats. 
The  drink  may  be  hyssop  or  penny- 
royal tea,  sweetened  with  honey  or 
sugar-candy,  small  wine-whey,  or  if 
the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  some- 
times be  allowed  a little  negus. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  remedies 
in  the  chin-cough  is  change  of  air. 
This  often  removes  the  malady,  even 
when  the  change  seems  to  be  from  a 
purer  to  a less  wholesome  air.  This 
may  in  some  measure  depend  on  the 
patient’s  being  removed  from  the 
place  where  the  infection  prevails. 
Most  of  the  diseases  of  children  are 
infectious;  nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  the  chin-cough  prevailing  in  one 
town  or  village,  when  another  at  a 
very  small  distance  is  quite  free  from 
it.  No  time  ought,  therefore  to  be 
lost  in  removing  the  patient  to  some 
distance  from  the  place  where  he 
caught  the  disease,  and  if  possible  into 
a more  pure  and  warm  air.  Patients 
have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from 
a change  of  air  at  all  periods  of  the 
disease.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  take 
the  patient  out  daily  in  a carriage. 
This  seldom  answers  any  good  pur- 
pose, but  often  does  hurt,  by  giving 
him  cold. 

When  the  disease  proves  violent, 
and  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being 
suffocated  by  the  cough,  he  ought  to 
be  bled,  especially  if  there  be  a fever 
with  a hard  full  pulse.  But  as  the 
chief  intention  of  bleeding  is  to  pre- 
vent an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  to  render  it  more  safe  to  give 
vomits,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  operation ; yet  if  there  are 
symptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  a second  or  even  a third  bleed- 
ing may  be  requisite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favoura- 
ble symptom  when  a fit  of  coughing 
makes  the  patient  vomit.  This 
cleanses  the  stomach,  and  greatly  re- 
lieves the  cough.  It  will  therefore  be 
propei  to  promote  this  discharge  either 
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by  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  or  the 
following : 

Dissolve  four  grains  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony in  eight  ounces  of  water, 
and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of 
the  syrup  of  clove  July-flowers. 
This  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dose 
of  one  table-spoonful  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  till  it  operates. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children 
drink  after  a vomit.  I have  often  seen 
them  happily  deceived,  by  infusing  a 
a scruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha  in  a tea-pot, 
with  half  an  English  pint  of  boiling 
water.  If  this  be  disguised  with  a 
a few  drops  of  milk  and  a little  sugar, 
they  will  imagine  it  tea,  and  drink 
it  very  greedily.  A small  tea-cupful 
of  this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  rather  every  ten  minutes, 
until  it  operates.  When  the  child 
begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occa- 
sion for  drinking  any  more,  as  the 
water  already  on  the  stomach  will  be 
sufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanse  the  sto- 
mach, which  in  this  disease  is  gene- 
rally loaded  with  a viscid  phlegm, 
but  they  likewise  promote  the  per- 
spiration and  other  secretions,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  accord- 
ing to  the  obstinacy  of  the  disease. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  strong : 
gentle  vomits,  frequently  repeated,  are 
both  less  dangerous  and  more  bene- 
ficial than  strong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently 
open.  The  best  medicines  for  this 
purpose  are  rhubarb  and  its  prepara- 
tions, as  the  syrup,  tincture,  &c.  Of 
these  a tea-spoonful  or  two  may 
be  given  to  an  infant  twice  or  thrice 
a day,  as  there  is  occasion.  To  such 
as  are  farther  advanced,  the  dose 
must  be  proportionally  increased,  and 
repeated  till  it  has  the  desired  effect. 
Those  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take 
the  bitter  tincture,  may  have  an  in- 
tusion  of  senna  and  prunes,  sweetened 
with  manna,  coarse  sugar,  or  honey  ; 
or  a few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed 
with  a tea-spoonful  or  two  of  syrup 
or  currant  jelly,  so  as  to  disguise  the 
taste.  Most  children  are  fond  of  sy- 


rups and  jellies,  and  seldom  refuse 
even  a disagreeable  medieine  when 
mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pec- 
toral, and  balsamic  medicines  possess 
wonderful  virtues  for  the  chin-cough, 
and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plen- 
tifully to  patients  of  every  age  and 
constitution,  without  considering  that 
every  thing  of  this  nature  must  load 
the  stomach,  hurt  the  digestion, 
and  of  course  aggravate  the  dis- 
order. 

Dr.  Duplanil  says,  he  has  seen  many 
good  effects  from  the  kermes  mineral 
in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being 
frequently  alleviated  even  by  the  first 
dose.  The  dose  for  a child  of  one 
year  old  is  a quarter  of  a grain  dis- 
solved in  a cup  of  any  liquid,  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  a day. — 
For  a child  of  two  years,  the  dose  is 
half  a grain;  and  the  quantity  must 
be  thus  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
age  of  the  patient. 

The  millepedes,  or  wood-lice,  are 
greatly  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
the  chin-cough.  Those  who  choose 
to  make  use  of  these  insects,  may  in- 
fuse two  ounces  of  them  bruised  in 
an  English  pint  of  small  white  wine 
for  one  night.  Afterwards  the  liquor 
may  be  strained  through  a cloth, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  it  given  to 
the  patient  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  ' J 

Opiates  are  sometimes  necessary 
to  allay  the  violence  of  the  cough. 
For  this  purpose  a little  of  the  syrup 
of  poppies,  or  five,  six,  or  seven  drops 
of  laudanum,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  in  a cup 
of  hyssop  or  pennyroyal  tea,  and  re- 
peated occasionally. 

Some  recommend  the  extract  of 
hemlock  as  an  extraordinary  remedy 
in  the  hooping  cough;  but  so  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  observe,  it 
is  no  way  superior  to  opium,  which, 
when  properly  administered,  will 
often  relieve  some  of  the  most  trou- 
blesome symptoms  of  this  disorder. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well- 
known  remedy  in  North  Britain  for 
the  chin  cough.  It  is  made  by  beat- 
ing in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  hogs’  lard.  With  this  the 
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soles  of  the  feet  may  be  rubbed  twice 
or  thrice  a day ; but  the  best  method 
is  to  spread  it  upon  a rag,  and  ap- 
ply it  in  the  form  of  a plaster.  It 
should  be  renewed  every  night  and 
morning  at  least,  as  the  garlic  soon 
loses  its  virtue.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ing good  medicine  both  in  the  chin- 
cough,  and  in  most  other  coughs  of 
an  obstinate  nature.  For  the  latter 
it  was  recommended  by  an  English 
writer  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  It  ought  not  how- 
ever to  be  used  when  the  patient  is 
very  hot  or  feverish,  lest  it  should  in- 
crease these  symptoms. 

The  feet  should  be  bathed  once 
every  two  days  in  lukewarm  water; 
and  a Burgundy  pitch  plaster  kept 
constantly  between  the  shoulders. — 
But  when  the  disease  proves  very 
violent,  it  will  be  necessary,  instead 
of  it,  to  apply  a blistering  plaster, 
and  to  keep  the  part  open  for  some 
time  with  issue-ointment. 

When  the  disease  is  prolonged, 
and  the  patient  is  free  from  a fever, 
the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  bitters, 
are  the  most  proper  medicines.  The 
Cinchona  may  either  be  taken  in 
substance,  or  in  a decoction  or  in- 
fusion, as  is  most  agreeable.  For  a 
child,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  ‘a 
day.  For  an  adult,  half  a drachm 
or  two  scruples  will  be  proper. — 
Some  give  the  extract  of  the  bark 
(Cinchona)  with  cantharides,  but  to 
manage  this  requires  considerable  at- 
tention. It  is  more  safe  to  give  a few 
grains  of  castor  along  with  the  bark. 
A child  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age 
may  take  seven  or  eight  grains  of 
castor,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered 
bark,  for  a dose.  This  may  be  made 
into  a mixture  with  two  or  three 
ounces  of  any  simple  distilled  water, 
and  a little  syrup,  and  taken  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

The  hooping-cough  being  evidently 
a spasmodic  disease,  it  is  probable 
that  tonic  medicines  will  be  found 
the  most  proper  to  complete  its 
cure. 

As  it  is  now  very  common  to 
employ  embrocations  for  the  relief  of 


patients  labouring  under  this  disease, 
we  subjoin  the  following  formula, 
which  is  probably  equally  as  useful 
as  any  of  those  that  have  hitherto 
been  offered  to  the  public  : — Take  an 
equal  quantity  of  old  rum  and  spirit 
of  turpentine,  and  mix  well ; rub  the 
spine  or  back  bone  from  top  to  bot- 
tom a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes  before  the  fire.  It  is  asserted 
that  if  an  emetic  is  occasionally  given 
to  loosen  the  phlegm,  the  hooping 
will  soon  be  entirely  eradicated. — ■ 
We  must,  however,  recommend  the 
occasional  exhibition  of  a cathar- 
tic, suited  to  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  patient,  to  cleanse  the  intes- 
tines. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STO- 
MACH AND  OTHER  VISCERA. 


All  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are 
dangerous,  and  require  the  most  speedy 
assistance ; as  they  frequently  end  in 
a suppuration,  and  sometimes  in  a 
mortification,  which  is  certain  death. 

An  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
may  proceed  from  any  of  the  causes 
which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever ; 
as  cold  liquor  drank  while  the  body 
is  warm,  obstructed  perspiration,  or 
the  sudden  striking  in  of  any  erup- 
tion. It  may  likewise  proceed  from 
the  acrimony  of  the  bile;  or  from 
acrid  and  stimulating  substances  taken 
into  the  stomach,  as  strong  vomits 
or  purges,  corrosive  poisons,  suddenly 
passing  from  a cold  atmosphere  to 
a warm  room,  axd  such  like.  When 
the  gout  has  been  repelled  from  the 
extremities,  either  by  cold  or  impro- 
per applications,  it  often  occasions 
an  inflammation  of  the  stomach. — 
Hard  or  indigestible  substances  taken 
into  the  stomach,  as  bones,  the  stones 
of  fruits,  &c.  may  likewise  have  that 
effect. 

It  is  attended  with  a fixed  pain 
and  burning  heat  in  the  stomach; 
great  restlessness  and  anxiety ; a small, 
quick,  and  hard  pulse ; vomiting,  or 
at  least  a nausea  and  sickness ; exces- 
sive thirst;  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties; difficulty  of  breathing;  cold 
clammy  sweats;  and  sometimes  con- 
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vulsions  and  fainting  fits.  The  sto- 
mach is  swelled,  and  often  feels  hard 
to  the  touch.  One  of  the  most  cer- 
tain signs  of  this  disease  is  the  sense 
of  pain  which  the  patient  feels  upon 
taking  any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every 
thing  he  eats  or  drinks,  is  extremely 
restless,  has  a hiccup,  with  an  inter- 
mitting pulse,  and  frequent  fainting 
fits,  delirium,  or  convulsions,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great. 

All  acrimonious,  heating,  and  ir- 
ritating food  and  drink  are  carefully 
to  be  avoided.  The  weakness  of  the 
patient  may  deceive  the  by-standers, 
and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines, 
spirits,  or  other  cordials;  but  these 
never  fail  to  increase  the  disease,  and 
often  occasion  sudden  death.  The 
inclination  to  vomit  may  likewise  im- 
pose on  the  attendants,  and  make 
them  think  a vomit  necessary;  but 
that  too  is  almost  certain  death. 

The  food  must  be  light,  thin,  cool, 
and  easy  of  digestion.  It  must  be 
given  in  small  quantities,  and  should 
neither  be  quite  cold  nor  too  hot. — 
Thin  gruel  made  of  barley  or  oatmeal, 
light  toasted  bread  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing water,  or  very  weak  chicken  broth, 
are  the  most  proper.  The  drink 
should  be  clear  whey,  barley-water, 
in  which  toasted  bread  has  been 
boiled,  or  decoctions  of  emollient  ve- 
getables,  as  liquorice  and  marsh-mal- 
low roots,  sarsaparilla,  or  the  like. 

Bleeding  in  this  disease  is  absolute- 
ly necessary,  and  is  almost  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  depended  on.— 
When  the  disease  proves  obstinate,  it 
will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this 
operation  several  times,  nor  must  the 
low  state  of  the  pulse  deter  us  from 
doing  so.  The  pulse,  indeed,  gene- 
rally rises  upon  bleeding,  and  as 
long  as  that  is  the  case  the  operation 
is  safe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  luke- 
warm water,  or  a decoction  of  emol- 
lient vegetables,  are  likewise  benefi- 
cial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  these 
must  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  removed  as  they  grow 
cool.  They  must  neither  be  applied 


too  warm,  nor  suffered  to  continue  till 
they  become  quite  cold,  as  either 
of  these  extremes  would  aggravate 
the  disease. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewise  to 
be  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poultices 
may  be  applied  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet.  The  warm  bath,  if  it  can  be 
conveniently  used,  will  be  of  great 
service. 

In  this  and  all  other  inflammations 
of  the  bowels,  an  epispastic,  or  blis- 
tering-plaster, applied  over  the  part 
affected,  is  one  of  the  best  remedies 
I know.  I have  often  used  it,  and 
do  not  recollect  one  instance  wherein 
it  did  not  give  some  relief  to  the  pa-  | 
tient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which 
we  shall  venture  to  recommend  in 
this  disease,  are  mild  clysters.  These 
may  be  made  of  warm  water  or  thin  j 
water-gruel;  and  if  the  patient  be 
costive,  a little  sweet  oil,  honey,  or 
manna,  may  be  added.  Clysters  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  an  internal  fo- 
mentation, while  they  keep  the  body 
open,  and  at  the  same  time  nourish 
the  patient,  who  is  often  in  this  dis- 
ease unable  to  retain  any  food  upon 
his  stomach.  For  these  reasons  they 
must  not  be  neglected,  as  the  patient’s 
life  may  depend  on  them.  When 
the  disease  is  to  all  appearance  entire- 
ly removed,  the  greatest  care  will  be 
necessary  for  a considerable  time  af- 
terwards, lest  a relapse  should  be  in- 
duced. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  IN- 
TESTINES. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and 
dangerous  diseases  to  which  mankind 
is  liable.  It  generally  proceeds  from 
the  same  causes  as  the  inflammation 
of  the  stomach;  to  which  may  be 
added  costiveness,  worms,  eating  un- 
ripe fruit  or  great  quantities  of  nuts, 
drinking  hard  windy  malt  liquors, 
as  stale  bottled  beer  or  ale,  sour 
wine,  cider,  &c.  It  may  likewise  be 
occasioned  by  a rupture,  by  scir- 
rhous tumours  of  the  intestines,  or 
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by  their  opposite  sides  growing  to- 
gether. 

The  inflammation  of  the  intestines 
is  denominated  iliac  passion,  enteritis, 
&c.  according  to  the  name  of  the  parts 
affected.  The  treatment  however  is 
nearly  the  same,  whatever  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal  -be  the  seat  of 
the  disease ; we  shall  therefore  omit 
these  distinctions,  lest  they  should 
perplex  the  reader. 

The  symptoms  here  are  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  foregoing  disease ; only 
the  pain  if  possible  is  more  acute, 
and  is  situated  lower.  The  vomiting 
is  likewise  more  violent,  and  some- 
times even  the  excrements,  together 
with  the  clysters,  are  discharged  by 
the  mouth.  The  patient  is  conti- 
nually belching  up  wind,  and  has 
often  an  obstruction  of  his  urine,  ten- 
sion of  the  belly,  and  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness. 

While  the  pain  shifts,  and  the  vo- 
miting only  returns  at  certain  inter- 
vals, and  while  the  clysters  pass  down- 
wards, there  is  ground  for  hope ; but 
when  the  clysters  and  faeces  are  vo- 
mited, and  the  patient  is  exceeding 
weak,  with  a low  fluttering  pulse, 
a pale  complexion,  and  a disagree- 
able or  stinking  breath,  there  is  great 
reason  to  fear  that  the  consequences 
will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  sweats, 
black  foetid  stools,  with  a small  in- 
termitting pulse,  and  a total  cessa- 
tion of  pain,  are  signs  of  a mortifica- 
tion already  begun,  and  of  approach- 
ing death. 

The  regimen  in  this  disease  is  in 
general  the  same  as  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach.  The  patient 
must  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold, 
and  all  violent  passions  of  the  mind. 
His  food  ought  to  be  very  light,  and 
given  in  small  quantities;  his  drink 
weak  and  diluting,  as  clear  whey,  bar- 
ley-water, and  such  like. 

Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  should 
be  performed  as  soon  as  the  symp- 
toms appear,  and  miist  be  repeated 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  violence  of  the  dis- 


ease. 


A blistering  plaster  is  here  like- 
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wise  to  be  applied  immediately  over 
the  part  where  the  most  violent  pain 
is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain 
of  the  bowels,  but  even  clysters  and 
purgative  medicines,  which  before  had 
no  effect,  will  operate  when  the  blister 
begins  to  rise. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clysters 
are  by  no  means  to  be  omitted.  The 
patient’s  feet  and  legs  should  fre- 
quently  be  bathed  in  warm  water, 
and  cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to 
his  belly.  Bladders  filled  with  warm 
water  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks, 
or  bottles  filled  with  warm  water,  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  clysters 
may  be 'made  of  barley-water  or  thin 
gruel  with  salt,  and  softened  with 
sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter.  These  may 
be  administered  every  two  or  three 
hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient  conti- 
nues costive. 

If  the  disease  does  not  yield  to 
clysters  and  fomentations,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  pretty  strong  purga- 
tives ; but  as  these,  by  irritating  the 
bowels,  often  increase  their  contrac- 
tion, and  by  that  means  frustrate  their 
own  intention,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
join  them  with  opiates,  which,  by 
allaying  the  pain,  and  relaxing  the 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  guts, 
greatly  assist  the  operation  of  purga- 
tives in  this  case. 

What  answers  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing the  body  very  well  is  a solution 
of  vitriolated  magnesia  (the  bitter 
purging  salts.)  Two  ounces  of  these 
may  be  dissolved  in  an  English  pint 
of  warm  water  or  thin  gruel,  and  a 
tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  half  hour 
till  it  operates.  At  the  same  time 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a glass 
of  peppermint  or  simple  cinnamon 
water,  to  appease  the  irritation,  and 
prevent  the  vomiting  and  convulsive 
motions  of  the  intestines. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  ef- 
fect in  staying  the  vomiting  ami  ap- 
peasing the  other  violent  symptoms 
of  this  disease.  It  will  therefore  be 
of  use  to  sharpen  the  patient’s  drink 
with  cream  of  tartar,  juice  of  lemon, 
or,  when  these  cannot  be  obtained, 
with  vinegar. 
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But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquor 
whatever  will  stay  on  the  stomach. — 
In  this  case  the  patient  must  take 
purging  pills.  I have  generally  found 
the  following  answer  very  well: — 

Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  half  a 
drachm ; 

Of  vitriolated  kali,  half  a drachm ; 

Of  opium,  one  grain  ; 

Of  Castile  soap,  as  much  as  will 
make  the  mass  fit  for  pills. 

These  must  be  taken  at  one  dose,  and 
if  they  do  not  operate  in  a few  hours, 
the  dose  may  be  repeated. 

If  a stool  cannot  be  procured  by 
any  of  the  above  means,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  immerse  the  patient  in 
warm  water  up  to  the  breast.  I have 
often  seen  this  succeed  when  other 
means  had  been  tried  in  vain.  The 
patient  must  continue  in  the  water 
as  long  as  he  can  easily  bear  it  with- 
out fainting,  and  if  one  immersion  has 
not  the  desired  effect,  it  may  be  re- 
peated as  soon  as  the  patient’s  strength 
and  spirits  are  recruited.  It  is  more 
safe  for  him  to  go  frequently  into  the 
bath,  than  to  continue  too  long  at  a 
time;  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  re- 
peat it  several  times  before  it  has  the 
desired  effect. 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  after 
all  other  means  of  procuring  a stool 
had  been  tried  to  no  purpose,  that 
this  was  brought  about  by  immersing 
the  patient’s  lower  extremities  in  cold 
water,  or  making  him  walk  upon  a 
wet  pavement,  and  dashing  his  legs 
and  thighs  with  the  cold  water.  This 
method,  when  others  fail,  at  least 
merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended 
with  some  danger,  but  a doubtful  re- 
medy is  better  than  none. 

In  desperate  cases  it  is  common  to 
give  quicksilver.  This  may  be  given 
to  the  quantity  of  several  ounces,  or 
even  a pound ; but  should  not  exceed 
that.  But  when  quicksilver  is  given 
in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats  its 
own  intention,  as  it  drags  down  the 
bottom  of  the  stomach,  which  pre- 
vents it  getting  over  the  pylorus. — 
In  this  case  the  patient  should  be  hung 
up  by  the  heels,  in  order  that  the 
quicksilver  may  be  discharged  by  his 


mouth.  When  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect a mortification  of  the  guts,  this 
medicine  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In 
that  case  it  cannot  cure  the  patient, 
and  will  only  hasten  his  death.  But 
when  the  obstruction  is  occasioned  by 
any  other  cause  that  can  be  removed 
by  force,  quicksilver  is  not. only  a 
proper  medicine,  but  the  best  that 
can  be  administered,  as  it  is  the  fittest 
body  we  know  for  making  its  way 
through  the  intestinal  canal. 

If  the  disease  proceeds  from  a rup- 
ture, the  patient  must  be  laid  with 
his  head  very  low,  and  the  intestines 
returned  by  gentle  pressure  with  the 
hand.  If  this,  with  fomentations  and 
clysters,  should  not  succeed,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  a surgical  operation, 
which  may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excru- 
ciating and  dangerous  disease,  must 
take  care  never  to  be  too  long  with- 
out a stool.  Some  who  have  died 
of  it  have  had  several  pounds  of  hard 
dry  feces  taken  out  of  their  guts. — 
They  should  likewise  beware  of  eating 
too  freely  of  sour  or  unripe  fruits,  or 
drinking  stale  windy  liquors,  &c.  I 
have  known  it  brought  on  by  living 
too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which  are 
seldom  good.  It  likewise  proceeds 
frequently  from  cold  caught  by  wet 
clothes,  &c.  but  especially  from  wet 
feet. 

There  is  great  danger  in  mistaking 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  for  colicky 
pains,  which  may  occasion  the  most 
dangerous  error  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  for  here  aromatic,  spi- 
rituous, and  heating  liquors,  must 
necessarily  accelerate  the  termina- 
tion of  this  disease  in  mortification. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XIV. 


MANDRAKE. 

This  plant,  which  is  a native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  flowers 
in  March  and  April.  It  was  culti- 
vated with  us,  according  to  Turner, 
in  1562. 
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It  is  one  of  the  plants  of  which 
such  strange  things  are  reported.  Its 
root  frequently  dividing  into  two  be- 
low, and  shooting  on  each  side,  give 
a resemblance  to  a man,  and  being 
aided  by  art,  this  likeness  was  ren- 
dered so  complete,  as  to  deceive  the 
multitude  by  such  an  extraordinary 
vegetable  production.  The  possessor 
of  such  wonders  reported  that  it  was 
death  to  dig  up  the  root ; that  screams 
were  heard  when  these  became  wound- 
ed ; and  that  they  were  to  be  drawn 
out  by  means  of  a dog,  which  pe- 
rished; and  in  this  way  only  they 
could  be  extracted. 

As  an  amulet  it  was  at  one  time 
deposited  on  the  mantel-pieces  to 
avert  misfortune,  and  bring  to  the 
possessor  every  desirable  felicity. 

This  root  is  anodyne  and  sopori- 
fic; hence,  Shakspeare  makes  Iago 
exclaim,  after  arousing  the  jealousy 
of  Othello, 

— “ Not  poppy  nor  mandragora, 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the 
world. 

Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet 
sleep 

Which  thou  ow’dst  yesterday.” 

By  this  it  appears  it  was  formerly 
given  in  the  form  of  a syrup ; in 
powder  it  has  been  administered  for 
the  same  purpose,  in  the  dose  of  three 
or  four  grains  of  the  dried  root. — 
Boerhaave  mentions  that  even  the 
smell  of  the  plant  induces  sleep. 

It  was  employed  by  the  ancients 
in  maniacal  cases;  and  Pallas  men- 
tions its  frequent  use  in  dreadful 
chronic  disorders,  which  require 
the  alleviation  of  some  powerful 
drug. 

In  the  king’s  evil,  scrofulous  or 
glandular  affections,  the  leaves  boiled 
with  milk  are  reported  by  the  great 
Boerhaave  as  beneficial. 

Woodville  reports,  that  the  berries 
of  the  mandrake  may  be  eaten  with- 
out producing  any  bad  effects,  from 
the  authority  of  Ray ; but  Boerhaave 
makes  this  doubtful.  Haller  says,  that 
such  as  have  eaten  the  berries  of  the 
mandragora,  have  felt  a heaviness  of 
the  head,  and  that  five  of  these  apples 


have  produced  syncope  and  other 
dangerous  symptoms,  which  he  has 
cured ; and  that  modern  authors, 
worthy  of  credit,  confirm  the  report 
of  its  soporific  effects,  and  sometimes 
producing  convulsions  and  violent 
maniacal  fury.  Respecting  the  root, 
Haller  relates,  that  a priest  having 
chewed  it  for  liquorice  root,  it  pro- 
duced cardialgia,  syncope,  and  almost 
mortal  delirium.  Next  to  an  emetic, 
vinegar  and  other  acids  counteract 
this  poison. 

SWEET  MARJORAM. 

This  plant  rises  a foot  and  a half ; 
the  leaves  are  egg-shaped,  obtuse, 
downy,  and  of  a pale  green,  standing 
in  pairs  upon  foot-stalks.  The  flowers 
are  very  small,  and  white.  It  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  flowers  in  Au- 
gust. It  yields  fifteen  ounces  of  es- 
sential oil  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  the  fresh  plant.  This  oil, 
if  kept  long,  becomes  solid,  and  is 
employed  for  the  tooth-ache.  In  a 
fresh  state,  it  has  been  applied  to 
cancer,  and  some  report  with  advan- 
tage. This  may  obviate  at  any  rate 
the  feetor  attendant  upon  that  cruel 
disease.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  as  in  making  stuffing 
for  veal,  &c. 

WILD  MARJORAM. 

This  plant  rises  above  a foot  and  a 
half,  the  flowers  being  of  a pale  pur- 
ple. It  is  a native  of  Britain,  on  dry 
chalky  hills  and  gravelly  soils,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  Distilled 
with  water,  it  yields  a moderate  quan- 
tity of  a very  acrid  penetrating  es- 
sential oil,  which  has  been  much  ex- 
tolled as  easing  the  tooth-ache  from  a 
carious  tooth.  The  dried  leaves  are 
used  as  tea,  which  to  some  palates  is 
very  grateful,  and  especially  servicea- 
ble to  nervous  habits. 

MARSH-MALLOW. 

This  plant  rises  three  or  four  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped, 
pointed,  irregularly  serrated,  covered 
with  soft  down,  and  standing  upon 
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long  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  large, 
consisting  of  five  petals,  inversely 
heart-shaped,  of  a pale  purple.  . It  is 
a native  of  England,  and  grows  com- 
mon near  the  sea-shore,  or  about  salt 
marshes,  and  flowers  in  August. 

Medicinal  Properties.  — The  dry 
roots  of  this  plant,  boiled  in  water, 
give  out  half  their  weight  of  a gummy 
matter  like  starch,  and  on  evaporat- 
ing the  aqueous  fluid,  form  a flavour- 
less yellowish  mucilage.  The  leaves 
afford  scarcely  one-fourth  of  their 
weight,  and  the  flowers  and  seeds 
still  less.  Decoctions  of  this  plant  have 
been  found  exceedingly  useful  where 
the  natural  mucus  has  been  abraded 
from  the  coats  of  the  intestines;  in 
catarrhs  from  a thin  rheum ; in  nephri- 
tic and  calculous  disorders ; in  cases 
where  the  lochia  have  been  too  thin 
and  sharp  after  childbirth;  in  the  heat 
of  urine  attending  gonorrhoeas,  and 
in  many  other  eases : however,  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  we  ought 
not  to  make  these  decoctions  too  thick 
and  viscid,  by  too  long  boiling  or  in- 
fusion ; for  then  they  become  nauseous 
and  disagreeable,  and  patients  cannot 
be  prevailed  on  to  take  them  in  suf- 
ficient quantity. 

MASTERWORT. 

Masterwort  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
gardens,  but  the  root  so  produced  is 
greatly  inferior  to  that  growing  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  especially  in  moun- 
tainous situations;  hence  the  shops 
are  supplied  with  it  from  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  Alston  says,  its  root 
is  aromatic,  and  leaves  a pungency  in 
the  mouth  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Haller  relates,  that  it  is  beneficial  in 
diseases  of  the  chest  arising  from  a 
load  of  mucus,  and  of  course  in  the 
pituitous  asthma,  and  in  those  dis- 
eases arisingfrom  defective  circulation, 
as  chlorosis  and  dropsy;  and  it  has 
succeeded  in  a quartan  ague  even  after 
the  Cinchona  had  failed.  What  is 
more  extraordinary,  he  adds,  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  a clyster,  it 
facilitates  parturition : the  same  also 
when  taken  inwardly.  — It  expels 
worms.  A drachm  of  the  root  in  sub- 
stance,, and  a drachm  in  infusion,  is 


the  quantity  directed  to  be  taken  four 
times  a day. 


|IU 


MEADOW  SAFFRON. 

Meadow  saffron  is  a perennial  bul- 
bous-rooted plant,  which  grows  in 
wet  meadows  in  the  temperate  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  It  flowers  in  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn,  at  which  time  the 
old  bulb  begins  to  decay,  and  a new 
bulb  to  be  formed.  In  the  following 
May  the  new  bulb  is  perfected,  and  the 
old  one  wasted  and  corrugated.  They 
are  dug  for  medicinal  use  in  the  be- 
ginning of  summer.  The  sensible 
qualities  of  the  fresh  root  are  very 
various,  according  to  the  place  of 
growth,  and  season  of  the  year. — 
•In  autumn  it  is  inert ; in  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  highly  acrid ; some 
have  found  it  to  be  a deadly  poison  : 
others  say  they  have  eaten  it  in  con- 
siderable quantity  without  experien- 
cing any  bad  effect. 

Medicinal  Qualities.  — Stoerck, 
Collin,  and  Plenk,  have  celebrated  its 
virtues  as  a diuretic  in  hydrothorax 
and  other  dropsies.  The  expressed 
juice  is  used  in  Alsace  to  destroy  ver- 
min in  the  hair.  Many  other  practi- 
tioners, who  employed  the  oxymel 
colchici  in  these  complaints,  also  ex- 
perienced its  good  effects,  especially 
in  Germany  and  France,  where  it 
continues  to  be  a favourite  medicine : 
in  England,  however,  the  colchicum 
has  been  less  successful  for  the  above- 
mentioned  diseases,  but  has  of  late 
years  been  extensively  used  in  the 
form  of  tincture  and  powder  for  the 
cure  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  in  both 
which  it  is  certainly  a specific.  The 
tincture  of  the  seeds  has  lately  been 
much  celebrated  for  the  same  disor- 
ders. Reynold’s  specific  and  Wilson’s 
tincture  are  both  said  to  have  meadow 
saffron  for  their  base. 


iS 


OF  THE  COLIC. 


The  colic  has  a great  resemblance  to 
the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  both  in  its  symptoms  and  me- 
thod of  cure.  It  is  generally  attended 
with  costiveness  and  acute  pain  of  the 
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bowels;  and  requires  diluting  diet, 
evacuations,  fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  variously  denominated, 
according  to  their  causes,  as  the  fla- 
tulent, the  bilious,  the  hysteric,  the 
nervous,  &c.  As  each  of  these  re- 
quires a particular  method  of  treat- 
ment, we  shall  point  out  their  most 
general  symptoms,  and  the  means  to 
be  used  for  their  relief. 

The  flatulent  or  wind-colic  is  ge- 
nerally occasioned  by  an  indiscreet 
use  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard  di- 
gestion, windy  vegetables*,  fermenting 
liquors,  and  such  like.  It  may  like- 
wise proceed  from  an  obstructed  per- 
spiration, or  catching  cold.  Delicate 
people,  whose  digestive  powers  are 
weak,  are  most  liable  to  this  kind  of 
colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affect 
the  stomach  or  intestines.  It  is  at- 
tended with  a painful  stretching  of 
the  affected  part ; thp  patient  feels  a 
rumbling  in  his  guts;  and  is  gene- 
rally relieved  by  a discharge  of  wind, 
either  upwards  or  downwards.  The 
pain  is  seldom  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular part,  as  the  vapour  wanders 
from  one  division  of  the  bowels  to 
another  till  it  finds  a vent. 

When  the  disease  proceeds  from 
windy  liquor,  green  fruit,  sour  herbs, 
or  the  like,  the  best  medicine,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  is  a 
dram  of  brandy,  gin,  or  any  good 
spirits.  The  patient  should  likewise 
sit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearth- 
stone, or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them  ; 
and  warm  cloths  may  be  applied  to 
his  stomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ar- 
dent spirits,  spiceries,  or  any  thing  of 
a hot  nature,  may  be  ventured  upon. 
Nor,  indeed,  are  they  to  be  used  here 
unless  at  the  very  beginning,  before 
any  symptoms  of  inflammation  ap- 
pear. W e have  reason  to  believe,  that 
a colic  occasioned  by  wind  or  flatu- 
lent food  might  always  be  cured  by 
spirits  and  warm  liqours,  if  they  were 
taken  immediately  upon  perceiving 
the  first  uneasiness;  but  when  the 
pain  has  continued  for  a considerable 
time,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  an 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  already 
begun,  all  hot  things  are  to  be  avoid- 


ed as  poison,  and  the  patient  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey, 
eggs,  &c.  occasion  colics  in  some  par- 
ticular constitutions.  I have  gene- 
rally found  the  best  method  of  cure 
for  these  was  to  drink  plentifully  of 
small  diluting  liquors,  as  water-gruel, 
small  posset,  water  with  toasted  bread 
soaked  in  it,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excess 
and  indigestion  generally  cure  them- 
selves by  occasioning  vomiting  and 
purging.  The  discharges  are  by  no 
means  to  be  stopped,  but  promoted 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  warm  wa- 
ter, or  weak  posset.  When  their 
violence  is  over,  the  patient  may  take 
a dose  of  rhubarb,  or  any  other  gen- 
tle purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of 
his  debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occasioned  by 
wet  feet,  or  catching  cold,  may  ge- 
nerally be  removed  at  the  beginning, 
by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water,  and  drinking  such  warm  dilut- 
ing liquors  as  will  promote  the  per- 
spiration, as  weak  wine-whey,  or  wa- 
ter-gruel with  a small  quantity  of  spi- 
rits in  it. 

Those  flatulent  colics  which  prevail 
so  much  among  country  people,  might 
generally  be  prevented,  were  they 
careful  to  change  their  clothes  when 
they  get  wet.  They  ought  likewise 
to  take  a dram,  or  drink  some  warm 
liquor  after  eating  any  kind  of  green 
trash.  We  do  not  mean  to  recom- 
mend the  practice  of  dram-drinking, 
but  in  this  case  ardent  spirits  prove 
a real  medicine,  and,  indeed,  the 
best  that  can  be  administered.  A 
glass  of  good  peppermint-water  will 
have  nearly  the  same  effect  as  a glass 
of  brandy,  and  in  some  cases  is  ra- 
ther to  be  preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with 
very  acute  pains  about  the  region  of 
the  navel.  The  patient  complains  of 
great  thirst,  and  is  generally  costive. 
He  vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow-co- 
loured bile,  which  being  discharged, 
seems  to  afford  some  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  same  violent 
pain  as  before.  As  the  disorder  ad- 
vances, the  propensity  to  vomit  some- 
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times  increases  so  as  to  become  almost 
continual,  and  the  proper  motion  of 
the  intestines  is  so  far  perverted,  that 
there  are  all  the  symptoms  of  an 
impending  iliac  passion. 

if  the  patient  be  young  and  strong, 
and  the  pulse  full  and  frequent,  it 
will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after  which 
clysters  may  be  administered.  Clear 
whey  or  gruel,  sharpened  with  the 
juice  of  lemon  or  cream  of  tartar,  must 
be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken  broth, 
with  a little  manna  dissolved  in  it, 
or  a slight  decoction  of  tamarinds, 
are  likewise  very  proper,  or  any  other 
thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Besides  bleeding  and  plentiful  di- 
lution, it  will  be  necessary  to  foment 
the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water ; and  if  this  should  not  succeed, 
the  patient  must  be  immersed  up  to 
the  breast  in  warm  water. 

In  the  bilious  colic,  the  Vomiting  is 
often  very  difficult  to  restrain.  When 
this  happens,  the  patient  may  drink 
a decoction  of  toasted  bread,  or  an 
infusion  of  garden-mint  in  boiling 
water.  Should  these  not  have  the 
desired  effect,  the  saline  draught,  with 
a few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may 
be  given,  and  repeated  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  A 
small  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may 
be  spread  in  the  form  of  a cataplasm, 
and  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Clysters,  with  a proper  quantity  of 
Venice  treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in 
them,  may  likewise  be  frequently  ad- 
ministered. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  re- 
turns of  the  bilious  colic  should  use 
flesh  sparingly,  and  live  chiefly  on  a 
vegetable  diet.  They  should  likewise 
take  frequently  a dose  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool 
acid  purge. 

The  hysteric  colic  bears  a great  re- 
semblance to  the  bilious.  It  is  at- 
tended with  acute  pains  about  the  re- 
gion of  the  stomach,  vomiting,  &c. — 
What  the  patient  vomits  in  this  case 
is  commonly  of  a greenish  colour. — 
There  is  a great  sinking  of  the  spirits, 
with  dejection  of  mind  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  which  are  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  this  disease.— 


Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  the* 
jaundice,  but  that  generally  goes  off 
of  its  own  accord  in  a few  days.  In 
this  colic,  all  evacuations,  as  bleed- 
ing, purging,  vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt. 
Every  thing  that  weakens  the  patient 
or  sinks  the  spirits,  is  to  be  avoided. 
If,  however,  the  vomiting  should  prove 
violent,  lukewarm  water  or  small  pos- 
set  may  be  drank  to  cleanse  the  sto- 
mach. Afterwards  the  patient  may 
take  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  (liquid 
laudanum,)  in  a glass  of  cinnamon- 
water.  This  may  be  repeated  every 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  till  the  symp- 
toms abate. 

The  patient  may  likewise  take  four 
or  five  of  the  foetid  pills  every  six 
hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  pennyroyal- 
tea  after  them.  If  asafoetida  should 
prove  disagreeable,  which  is  some- 
times the  case,  a tea-spoonful  of  the 
tincture  of  castor,  in  a cup  of  penny- 
royal-tea, or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of 
the  balsam  of  Peru  dropped  upon  a 
bit  of  loaf  sugar,  may  be  taken  in  its 
stead.  The  anti-hysteric  plaster  may 
also  be  used,  and  has  often  a good 
effect. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among 
miners,  melters  of  lead,  plumbers,  the 
manufacturers  of  white  lead,  &c.  It 
it  very  common  in  cider  counties  in 
England,  and  is  supposed  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  leaden  vessels  used 
in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is  like- 
wise a frequent  disease  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  is  termed  the  dry 
belly-ache. 

No  disease  of  the  bowels  is  attended 
with  more  excruciating  pain  than  this ; 
nor  is  it  soon  at  an  end.  I have 
known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days 
with  very  little  intermission,  the  body 
all  the  while  continuing  bound  in 
spite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield, 
and  the  patient  recover.  It  generally 
however  leaves  the  patient  weak,  and 
often  ends  in  a palsy. 

As  the  smoke  of  tobacco  thrown 
into  the  bowels  will  often  procure  a 
stool  when  all  other  means  have  fail- 
ed, an  apparatus  for  this  purpose 
ought  to  be  kept  by  every  surgeon. 
It  may  be  purchased  at  a small  ex- 
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pence,  and  will  be  of  service  in  seve- 
ral other  .cases,  as  the  recovery  of 
drowned  persons,  &c. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease is  so  nearly  the  same  with  that 
of  the  iliac  passion  or  inflammation 
of  the  guts,  that  we  shall  not  insist 
upon  it.  The  body  is  to  be  opened 
with  mild  purgatives,  given  in  small 
doses  and  frequently  repeated,  and 
their  operation  must  be  assisted  by 
soft  oily  clysters,  fomentations,  &c. 
The  castor  oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly 
proper  in  this  disease.  It  may  both 
be  mixed  with  the  clysters  and  given 
by  the  mouth.  The  dose  is  from  one 
table-spoonful  to  two  or  three,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  open  the  body. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  said  to  be  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  this  complaint. 
It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
two  drachms  three  times  a day,  or 
oftener  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it. 
This  tar,  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  strong  rum,  is  likewise  proper 
for  rubbing  the  spine,  in  case  any  tin- 
gling or  other  symptoms  of  the  palsy 
are  felt.  When  the  tar  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed 
with  strong  spirits,  or  a little  oil  of 
nutmegs  or  of  rosemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and 
languid  after  this  disease,  he  must  take 
exercise  on  horseback,  and  use  an 
infusion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine. 
When  the  disease  ends  in  palsy,  the 
Bath  waters  are  found  to  be  extremely 
proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people 
must  shun  all  sour  fruits,  acids,  aus- 
tere liquors,  &c.  Those  who  work  in 
lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  busi- 
ness fasting,  and  their  food  should  be 
oily  or  fat.  They  may  take  a glass 
of  salad  oil,  with  a little  brandy  or 
rum,  every  morning,  but  should  never 
take  spirits  alone.  Liquid  aliment  is 
best  for  them,  as  fat  broths,  &c.  but 
low  living  is  bad.  They  should  fre- 
quently go  a little  oat  of  the  tainted 
air,  and  should  never  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  costive.  In  the  West 
Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
it  has  been  found  of  great  use  for 
preventing  the  colic,  to  wear  a piece 
of  flannel  round  the  waist,  and  to 


drink  an  infusion  of  ginger  by  way 
of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  disease 
might  be  mentioned,  but  too  many 
distinctions  would  tend  only  to  per- 
plex the  reader.  Those  already  men- 
tioned are  the  most  material,  and 
should  indeed  be  attended  to,  as  their 
treatment  is  very  different.  But  even 
persons  who  are  not  in  a condition 
to  distinguish  very  accurately  in  these 
matters,  may  nevertheless  be  of  great 
service  to  patients  in  colics  of  every 
kind  By  only  observing  the  following 
general  rules,  viz.  To  bathe  the  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water ; to  apply 
bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  or 
cloths  wrung  out  of  it,  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels;  to  make  the  patient 
drink  freely  of  diluting  mucilaginous 
liquors;  and  to  give  him  an  emollient 
clyster  every  two  or  three  hours. — 
Should  these  not  succeed,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  immersed  in  a warm 
bath. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
KIDNEYS. 


This  disease  may  proceed  from  any 
of  those  causes  which  produce  an  in- 
flammatory fever.  It  may  likewise 
be  occasioned  by  wounds  or  bruises 
of  the  kidneys ; small  stones  or  gra- 
vel lodging  within  them  ; by  strong 
diuretic  medicines,  as  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, tincture  of  cantharides,  &c. 
Violent  motion,  as  hard  riding  or 
walking,  especially  in  hot  weather,  or 
whatever  drives  the  blood  too  forcibly 
into  the  kidneys,  may  occasion  this 
malady.  It  may  likewise  proceed 
from  lying  too  soft,  too  much  on  , 
the  back,  involuntary  contractions 
or  spasms  in  the  urinary  vessels, 
&c. 

There  is  a sense  of  heat  and  a sharp 
pain  about  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
with  some  degree  of  fever,  and  a 
stupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of 
the  affected  side.  The  urine  is  at 
first  clear,  and  afterwards  of  a reddish 
colour ; but  in  the  worst  kinds  of  the 
disease  it  generally  continues  pale,  is 
passed  with  difficulty,  and  commonly 
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in  small  quantities  at  a time.  The 
patient  feels  great  uneasiness  when  he 
endeavours  to  walk  or  sit  upright. 
He  lies  with  most  ease  on  the  af- 
fected side,  and  has  generally  a nausea 
or  vomiting,  resembling  that  which 
happens  in  the  colic.  Delirium 
with  pale  urine,  or  an  obstruction 
to  its  secretion,  are  fatal  symp- 
toms. 

This  disease  however  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  colic  by  the  pain 
being  seated  farther  back,  and  by 
the  difficulty  of  passing  urine,  with 
which  it  is  constantly  attended. — 
The  piles  frequently  relieve  the  pa- 
tient. 

Every  thing  of  a heating  or  sti- 
mulating nature  is  to  be  avoided.-— 
The  food  must  be  thin  and  light,  as 
panado,  small  broths,  mild  vegetables, 
and  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin 
liquors  must  be  plentifully  drank,  as 
clear  whey,  or  balm  tea  sweetened 
with  honey,  decoctions  of  marsh- 
mallow roots,  with  barley  and  liquo- 
rice, &c.  The  patient,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vomiting,  must  constantly 
keep  sipping  small  quantities  of  these 
or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing 
so  safely  and  certainly  abates  the  in- 
flammation, and  expels  the  obstruct- 
ing cause,  as  copious  dilution.  The 
patient  must  be  kept  easy,  quiet, 
and  free  from  cold,  as  long  as  any 
symptoms  of  inflammation  remain. 

Bleeding  is  generally  necessary,  es- 
pecially at  the  beginning.  Ten  or 
twelve  ounces  may  be  let  from  the 
arm  or  foot  with  a lancet,  and  if 
the  pain  and  inflammation  continue, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  in 
twenty-four  hours,  especially  if  the 
patient  be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches 
may  likewise  be  applied  to  the 
hsemorrhoidal  veins,  as  a discharge 
from  these  will  greatly  relieve  the 
patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or 
bladders  filled  with  it,  must  be  ap- 
plied as  near  as  possible  to  the  part 
affected,  and  renewed  as  they  grow 
cool.  If  the  bladders  be  filled  with 
a decoction  of  mallows  and  chamo- 
mile flowers,  to  which  a little  saf- 
fron is  added,  and  mixed  with  about 
a third  part  of  new  milk,  it  will  be 


still  more  beneficial.  The  patient 
should  be  supplied  freely  with  demul- 
cent drinks,  as  barley-water,  with  the 
addition  of  gum  arabic. 

Emollient  clysters  ought  frequently 
to  be  administered  ; and  if  these  do 
not  open  the  body,  a little  salt  and 
honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to 
them. 

The  same  course  is  to  be  followed 
where  gravel  or  stone  is  lodged  in 
the  kidney;  but  when  gravel  or  stone 
is  separated  from  the  kidney,  and 
lodges  in  the  ureter,  it  will  be  proper, 
besides  the  fomentations,  to  rub  the 
small  of  the  back  with  sweet  oil,  and 
to  give  gentle  diuretics,  as  juniper- 
water  and  linseed-tea,  sweetened  with 
the  syrup  of  marsh-mallows;  a tea- 
spoonful of  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether 
(sweet  spirits  of  nitre,)  with  a few 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  now  and 
then  be  put  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink.  He  ought  likewise  to  take  ex- 
ercise on  horseback  or  in  a carriage,  if 
he  be  able  to  bear  it. 

The  ureters  are  two  long  and  small 
canals,  one  on  each  side,  which  carry 
the  urine  from  the  basin  of  the  kid- 
neys to  the  bladder.  They  are  some- 
times obstructed  by  small  pieces  of 
gravel  falling  down  from  the  kidneys, 
and  lodging  in  them. 

When  the  disease  is  protracted  be- 
yond the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  a stupor 
and  heaviness  of  the  part,  has  fre- 
quent returns  of  chillness,  shivering, 
&c.  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  mat- 
ter is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and 
that  an  abscess  will  ensue,  for  the 
kidney  is  subject  to  inflammation  and 
gangrene. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  shews 
that  an  ulcer  is  already  formed  in  the 
kidney,  the  patient  must  be  careful  to 
abstain  from'  all  acrid,  sour,  and  salted 
provisions ; and  to  live  chiefly  upon 
mild  mucilaginous  herbs  and  fruits, 
together  with  the  broth  of  young 
animals,  made  with  barley  and  com- 
mon pot  herbs,  & c.  His  drink  may 
be  whey,  and  butter-milk  that  is  not 
sour.  The  latter  is  by  some  reckoned 
a specific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the 
kidneys.  To  answer  this  character, 
however,  it  must  be  drank  for  a con- 
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aiderable  time.  Chalybeate  waters 
have  likewise  been  found  beneficial 
in  this  disease.  This  medicine  is  easily 
obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every  part 
of  Great  Britain.  It  must  likewise 
be  used  for  a considerable  time,  in 
order  to  produce  any  salutary  ef- 
j fects. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent 
returns  of  inflammation,  or  obstruc- 
tions of  the  kidneys,  must  abstain 
from  wines,  especially  such  as  abound 
with  tartar;  and  their  food  ought  to 
be  light  and  of  easy  digestion.  They 
should  use  moderate  exercise,  chiefly 
in  the  open  air,  and  should  not  lie 
too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their 
back. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
BLADDER. 


The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  pro- 
ceeds, in  a great  measure,  from  the 
same  causes  as  that  of  the  kidneys. 
It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty 
of  passing  the  urine,  with  some  de- 
gree of  fever,  a constant  inclination 
to  go  to  stool,  and  a perpetual  desire 
to  make  water. 

This  disease  is  accompanied  with 
fever  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
violence  in  which  it  exists,  and  must 
be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  one  immediately  preceding.  The 
diet  must  be  light  and  thin,  and  the 
drink  of  a cooling  nature.  Bleeding 
is  very  proper  at  the  beginning,  and 
in  robust  constitutions  it  will  often 
be  necessary  to  repeat  it.  The  lower 
part  of  the  belly  should  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  or  a decoction  of 
mild  vegetables;  and  emollient  clys- 
ters, formed  with  a decoction  of  cha- 
momile flowers  and  poppy- heads, 
ought  frequently  to  be  administered. 

The  patient  should  abstain  from 
every  thing  that  is  of  a hot,  acrid, 
and  stimulating  quality,  and  should 
live  entirely  upon  small  broths,  gruels, 
or  mild  vegetables. 

A stoppage  of  urine  jnay  proceed 
from  other  causes  besides  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder ; as  a swelling 
of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  hard  faeces 
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lodged  in  the  rectum  ; a stone  in  the 
bladder ; excrescences  in  the  urinary 
passages ; a palsy  of  the  bladder ; 
hysteric  affections,  &c.  Each  of  these 
requires  a particular  treatment,  which 
does  not  fall  under  our  present  con- 
sideration. We  shall  only  observe, 
that  in  all  of  them,  mild  and  gentle 
applications  are  the  safest,  as  strong 
diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of  an 
irritating  nature,  generally  increase  the 
danger.  I have  known  some  persons 
kill  themselves  by  introducing  probes 
into  the  urinary  passages,  to  remove, 
as  they  thought,  somewhat  that  ob- 
structed the  discharge  of  urine  ; and 
others  hring  on  a violent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder,  by  using  strong 
diuretics,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  for 
that  purpose. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
LIVER. 


The  liver  is  less  subject  to  inflam- 
mation than  most  of  the  other  viscera, 
as  in  it  the  circulation  is  slower ; but 
when  an  inflammation  does  happen, 
‘ it  is  with  difficulty  removed,  and  often 
ends  in  a suppuration  or  scirrhus. 

Besides  the  common  causes  of  in- 
flammation, we  may  here  reckon  the 
following,  viz.  excessive  fatness,  a 
scirrhus  of  the  liver  itself,  violent 
shocks  from  strong  vomits  when  the 
liver  was  before  unsound,  an  adust  or 
atrabiliarian  state  of  the  blood,  any 
thing  that  suddenly  cools  the  liver- 
after  it  has  been  greatly  heated,  stones 
obstructing  the  course  of  the  bile, 
drinking  strong  wines  and  spirituous 
liquors,  using  hot  spicy  aliment, 
obstinate  hypochondriacal  affections, 
&c. 

This  disease  is  known  by  a painful 
tension  of  the  right  side,  under  the 
false  ribs,  attended  with  some  degree 
of  fever,  a sense  of  weight  or  fulness 
of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
loathing  of  food,  great  thirst,  with  a 
pale  or  yellowish  colour  of  the  skin 
and  eyes. 

The  symptoms  here  are  various, 
according  to  the  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  likewise  according  to  the 
particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the 
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inflammation  happens.  Sometimes 
the  pain  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  an 
inflammation  is  not  so  much  as  sus- 
pected ; but  when  it  happens  in  the 
upper  or  convex  part  of  the  liver,  the 
pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulse  quicker, 
and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with 
a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  a pain 
extending  to  the  shoulder,  with  diffi- 
culty of  lying  on  the  left  side,  and  also 
of  breathing. 

This  disease  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  pleurisy  by  the  pain  being 
less  violent,  seated  under  the  false 
ribs,  the  pulse  not  so  hard,  and  by 
the  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  side. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  hys- 
teric and  hypochondriac  disorders  by 
the  degree  of  fever  with  which  it  is 
always  attended. 

This  disease,  if  properly  treated,  is 
seldom  mortal.  A constant  hiccup- 
ing,  violent  fever,  and  excessive  thirst, 
are  bad  symptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a 
suppuration,  and  the  matter  cannot 
be  discharged  outwardly,  the  danger 
is  great.  When  the  scirrhus  of  the 
liver  ensues,  the  patient,  if  he  observes 
a proper  regimen,  may  nevertheless 
live  a number  of  years  tolerably  easy ; 
but  if  he  indulge  in  animal  food  and 
strong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  scirrhus 
will  be  converted  into  a cancer,  which 
must  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

The  same  regimen  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  this  as  in  other  inflamma- 
tory disorders.  All  hot  things  are  to 
be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  dilut- 
ing liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water, 
&c.  drank  freely.  The  food  must  be 
light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as  well 
as  the  mind,  kept  easy  and  quiet. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning 
of  this  disease,  and  it  will  often  be 
necessary,  even  though  the  pulse 
should  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat  it. 
All  violent  purgatives  are  be  avoided  ; 
the  body,  however,  must  be  kept 
gently  open.  A decoction  of  tama- 
rinds, with  a little  honey  or  manna, 
will  answer  this  purpose  very  well. 
The  side  affected  must  be  fomented 
in  the  manner  directed  in  the  forego- 
ing disease.  Mild  laxative  clysters 
should  frequently  be  administered; 
and  if  the  pain  should  notwithstand- 


ing continue  violent,  a blistering  plas- 
ter may  be  applied  over  the  part 
affected ; or  rather,  a plaster  made 
of  gum  ammoniacum  and  vinegar  of 
squills. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  se- 
cretion of  urine,  have  a very  good 
effect  here.  For  this  purpose  half  a 
drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea- 
spoonful of  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether, 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink  three  or  four  times  a day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to 
perspire,  it  ought  to  be  promoted, 
but  not  with  warm  sudorifics.  The 
only  thing  to  be  used  for  that  purpose 
is  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  drank 
about  the  warmth  of  the  human  blood. 
Indeed,  the  patient  in  this  case,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  topical  inflamma- 
tions, ought  to  drink  nothing  that  is 
colder  than  the  blood. 

If  the  stools  should  be  loose,  and 
even  streaked  with  blood,  no  means 
must  be  used  to  stop  them,  unless 
they  be  so  frequent  as  to  weaken  the 
patient.  Loose  stools  often  prove  cri- 
tical, and  carry  off  the  disease. 

If  an  abscess  or  imposthume  is 
formed  in  the  liver,  all  methods 
should  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and 
discharge  itself  outwardly,  as  fomen- 
tations, the  application  of  poultices, 
ripening  cataplasms,  &c.  Sometimes 
indeed  the  matter  of  an  abscess  comes 
away  in  the  urine,  and  sometimes  it 
is  discharged  by  stool ; but  these  are 
efforts  of  nature,  which  no  means 
can  promote.  When  the  abscess 
bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
at  large,  death  must  ensue ; nor  will 
the  event  be  more  favourable  when 
the  abscess  is  opened  by  an  incision, 
unless  in  cases  where  the  liver  adheres 
to  the  peretonaeum,  so  as  to  form  a 
bag  for  the  matter,  and  prevent  it 
from  falling  info  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen ; in  which  case  opening  the 
abscess  by  a sufficiently  large  incision, 
will  probably  save  the  patient’s  life. 

If  the  disorder,  in  spite  of  all  en- 
deavours to  the  contrary,  should  end 
in  a scirrhus,  the  patient  must  be 
careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in 
such  a manner  as  not  to  aggravate  the 
disease.  He  must  not  indulge  in  fish, 
flesh,  or  strong  liquors,  or  any  highly 
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seasoned  or  salted  *> provisions ; but 
should  for  the  most  part  live  on  mild 
vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots,  taking 
gentle  exercise,  and  drinking  whey, 
barley-water,  or  butter-milk.  If  he 
takes  any  thing  stronger,  it  should  be 
fine  mild  ale,  which  is  less  heating 
than  wines  or  spirits. 

We  shall  take  no  notice  of  inflam- 
mations of  the  other  viscera.  They 
..must  in  general  be  treated  upon  the 
same  principles  as  those  already  men- 
tioned. The  chief  rule  with  respect 
to  all  of  them  is,  to  let  blood,  to 
avoid  every  thing  that  is  strong  or 
of  a heating  nature,  to  apply  warm 
fomentations  to  the  part  affected,  and 
to  cause  the  patient  to  drink  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  warm  diluting 
liquors. 

When  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  the  patient  will  admit,  we 
recommend,  in  all  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  abdominal  viscera,  an  early 
application  to  those  who  are  best  qua- 
lified to  administer  relief. 


OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS, 
OR  AGUES. 


Intermitting  fevers  afford  the  best 
opportunity  both  of  observing  the  na- 
ture of  a fever,  and  also  the  effects 
of  medicine.  No  person  can  be  at 
a loss  to  distinguish  an  intermitting 
fever  from  any  other,  and  the  proper 
medicine  for  it  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally known. 

The  several  kinds  of  intermitting 
fevers  take  their  name  from  the  period 
in  which  the  fit  returns,  as  quotidian, 
tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

Agues  are  occasioned  by  effluvia 
from  putrid  stagnating  water.  This 
is  evident  from  their  abounding  in 
rainy  seasons,  and  being  most  fre- 
quent in  countries  where  the  soil  is 
marshy,  as  in  Holland,  the  Fens  of 
Cambridgeshire,  the  hundreds  of  Es- 
sex, &c.  This  disease  may  also  be 
occasioned  by  eating  too  much  stone 
fruit,  by  a poor  watery  diet,  damp 
houses,  evening  dews,  lying  upon  the 
damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue,  de- 
pressing passions,  and  the  like.  When 
the  inhabitants  of  a high  country  re- 


move to  a low  one,  they  are  gene- 
rally seized  with  intermitting  fevers, 
and  to  such  the  disease  is  most  apt 
to  prove  fatal.  In  a word,  whatever 
relaxes  the  solids,  diminishes  the  per- 
spiration, or  obstructs  the  circulation 
in  the  capillary  or  small  vessels,  dis- 
poses the  body  to  agues. 

An  intermitting  fever  generally  be- 
gins with  a pain  of  the  head  or  loins, 
weariness  of  the  limbs,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  stretching,  yawning, 
with  sometimes  great  sickness  and  vo- 
miting; to  which  succeed  shivering 
and  violent  shaking.  Afterwards  the 
skin  becomes  moist,  and  a profuse 
sweat  breaks  out,  which  generally  ter- 
minates the  fit  or  paroxysm.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  disease  comes  on 
suddenly,  when  the  person  thinks 
himself  in  perfect  health ; ‘but  it  is 
more  commonly  preceded  by  listless- 
ness, loss  of  appetite,  and  the  symp- 
toms mentioned  above. 

While  the  fit  continues,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel, 
orange- whey,  and  weak  chamomile 
tea ; or,  if  his  spirits  be  low,  small 
wine-whey,  sharpened  with  the  juice 
of  lemon.  All  his  drink  should  be 
warm,  as  that  Will  assist  in  bringing 
on  the  sweat, and  consequently  shorten 
the  paroxysm. 

Dr.  Lind  says,  that  twenty  or 
twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  put 
into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and 
given  about  half  an  hour  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hot  fit,  promotes 
the  sweat,  shortens  the  fit,  relieves  the 
head,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the 
disease. 

Between  the  paroxysms,  the  patient 
must  be  supported  with  food  that  is 
nourishing,  but  light  and  easy  of  di- 
gestion, as  veal  or  chicken  broths, 
sago,  gruel  with  a little  wine,  light 
puddings,  and  such  like.  His  drink 
may  be  small  negus,  acidulated  with 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and 
sometimes  a little  weak  punch.  He 
may  likewise  drink  infusions  of  bitter 
herbs,  as  chamomile,  wormwood,  or 
water- trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then 
take  a glass  of  small  wine,  in  which 
gentian  root,  centaury,  or  some  other 
bitter  has  been  infused. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in 
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an  ague  are  to  brace  the  solids  and 
promote  perspiration,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  as  much  exercise  be- 
tween the  fits  as  he  can  bear.  If  he 
be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on  horse- 
back or  in  a carriage  will  be  of  great 
service.  But  if  he  cannot  bear  that 
kind  of  exercise,  he  ought  to  take 
such  as  his  strength  will  permit.  No- 
thing tends  more  to  prolong  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  than  indulging  a lazy 
indolent  disposition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper 
regimen,  will  often  go  off  without 
medicine;  and  when  the  disease  is 
mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there 
is  seldom  any  danger  from  allowing 
it  to  take  its  course;  but  when  the 
patient’s  strength  seems  to  decline,  or 
the  paroxysms  are  so  violent  that  his 
life  is  in  danger,  medicine  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  administered.  This 
however  should  never  be  done  till  the 
disease  be  properly  formed,  that  is  to 
say,  till  the  patient  has  had  several 
fits  of  shaking  and  sweating. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the 
cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to 
cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowels.  This 
not  only  renders  the  application  of 
other  medicines  more  safe,  but  like- 
wise more  efficacious.  In  this  dis- 
ease, the  stomach  is  generally  loaded 
with  cold  viscid  phlegm,  and  fre- 
quently great  quantities  of  bile  are 
discharged  by  vomit;  which  plainly 
points  out  the  necessity  of  such  eva- 
cuations. Vomits  are  therefore  to 
be  administered  before  the  patient 
takes  any  other  medicine.  A dose 
of  ipecacuanha  will  generally  answer 
this  purpose  very  well.  A scruple, 
or  half  a drachm,  of  the  powder  will 
be  sufficient  for  an  adult,  and  for  a 
younger  person  the  dose  must  be  less 
in  proportion.  After  the  vomit  be- 
gins to  operate,  the  patient  ought  to 
drink  plentifully  of  weak  chamomile- 
tea.  The  vomit  should  be  taken  two 
or  three  hours  before  the  return  of 
the  fit,  and  may  be  repeated  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  days.  Vo- 
mits not  only  cleanse  the  stomach, 
but  increase  the  perspiration,  and  all 
the  other  secretions,  which  render 
them  of  such  importance,  that  they 
often  cure  intermitting  fevers  with- 


out the  assistance  of  any  other  me- 
dicine. 

Purging  medicines  are  likewise  use- 
ful and  often  necessary  in  intermit- 
ting fevers.  A smart  purge  has  been 
known  to  cure  an  obstinate  ague,  after 
the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  medi- 
cine had  been  used  in  vain.  Vomits 
however  are  more  suitable  in  this  dis- 
ease, and  render  purging  less  neces- 
sary; but  if  the  patient  be  afraid  to 
take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this  case 
to  cleanse  the  bowels  by  a dose  or 
tw'O  of  Glauber’s  salt,  jalap,  or  rhu- 
barb. 

Bleeding  may  sometimes  be  proper 
at  the  beginning  of  an  intermitting 
fever,  when  excessive  heat,  a delirium, 
&c.  give  reason  to  suspect  an  inflam- 
mation ; but  as  the  blood  is  seldom  in 
an  inflammatory  state  in  intermitting 
fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely  neces- 
sary. When  frequently  repeated,  it 
tends  to  prolong  the  disease. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  pa- 
tient may  safely  use  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  way 
that  is  most  agreeable  to  him.  No 
preparation  of  the  bark  seems  to  an- 
swer better  than  the  most  simple  form 
in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in 
powder. 

Twro  ounces  of  the  best  Peruvian 
bark,  finely  powdered,  may  be  divided 
into  twenty.four  doses.  These  may 
either  be  made  into  boluses  as  they 
are  used,  with  a little  syrup  of  lemon, 
or  mixed  in  a glass  of  red  wine,  a 
cup  of  chamomile-tea,  water-gruel,  or 
any  other  drink  that  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  patient. 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every 
day,  one  of  the  above  doses  may  be 
taken  every  two  hours  during  the  in- 
terval of  the  fits.  By  this  method 
the  patient  will  be  able  to  take  five 
or  six  doses  between  each  paroxysm. 
In  a tertian,  or  third-day  ague,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  take  a dose  every 
third  hour  during  the  interval,  and 
in  a quartan  every  fourth.  If  the 
patient  cannot  take  so  large  a dose  of 
the  bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the 
powders  into  two  parts,  and  take  one 
every  hour,  &c.  For  a young  per- 
son, a smaller  quantity  of  this  medi- 
cine will  be  sufficient,  and  the  dose 
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must  be  adapted  to  the  age,  consti- 
tution, and  violence  of  the  symptoms. 
In  very  obstinate  intermitting  fevers, 
as  well  as  in  cases  of  gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark  must 
be  thrown  in  as  fast  as  the  stomach 
will  bear  it. 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will 
frequently  cure  an  ague;  the  patient, 
however,  ought  not  to  leave  off  tak- 
ing the  medicine  as  soon  as  the  pa- 
roxysms are  stopped,  but  should  con- 
tinue to  use  it  till  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  disease  is  entirely  over- 
come. Most  of  the  failures  in  the 
cure  of  this  disease  are  owing  to  pa- 
tients not  continuing  to  use  the  medi- 
cine long  enough.  They  are  gene- 
rally directed  to  take  it  till  the  fits 
are  stopped ; then  leave  it  off,  and 
begin  again  at  some  distance  of  time ; 
by  which  means  the  disease  gathers 
strength,  and  often  returns  with  as 
much  violence  as  before.  A relapse 
may  always  be  prevented  by  the 
patient’s  continuing  to  take  doses  of 
the  medicine  for  some  time  after 
the  symptoms  disappear.  This  is  both 
the  most  safe  and  effectual  method  of 
cure. 

A cup  of  the  following  infusion, 
drank  three  or  four  times  a day,  will 
greatly  promote  the  cure: — 

Take  of  gentian  root,  an  ounce ; 

Of  calamus  aromaticus,  half  an 
ounce ; 

jOi  orange  peel,  half  an  ounce ; 

Of  chamomile  flowers,  three  or 
four  handfuls ; 

Of  coriander  seeds,  one  hand- 
ful. 

Bruise  all  together  in  a mortar. 

About  half  a handful  of  these  ingre- 
dients may  be  put  into  a tea-pot,  and 
an  English  pint  of  boiling  water 
poured  on  them. 

Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the 
watery  infusion,  may  put  two.  hand- 
fuls of  the  same  ingredients  into 
a bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take 
a glass  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above, 
or  any  other  proper  infusion  of  bitters, 
a smaller  quantity  of  bark  than  is 
generally  used,  will  be  sufficient  to 


cure  an  ague.  We  cannot  however 
omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian 
bark  is  very  often  adulterated,  and 
that  it  requires  considerable  skill  to 
distinguish  between  the  genuine  and 
the  false.  This  ought  to  make  people 
very  cautious  of  whom  they  pur- 
chase it. 

Those  who  cannot  swallow  the 
bark  in  substance,  may  take  it  in  de- 
coction or  infusion,  as  follows : — 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an 
ounce; 

Infuse  in  a bottle  of  white  wine  for 
four  or  five  days,  frequently  shaking 
the  bottle  ; afterwards  let  the  powder 
subside,  and  -pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor. 

A wine-glass  may  be  drank  three  or 
four  times  a day,  or  oftener,  as  there 
is  occasion.  If  the  decoction  be  more 
agreeable,  it  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  an  ounce ; 

Of  snake-root,  bruised,  two  drms; 

Of  salt  of  wormwood,  two 
drachms ; 

Boil  in  a quart  of  water  to  an  English 
pint. — To  the  strained  liquor  may  be 
added  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine, 
and  a glass  of  it  taken  frequently. 

In  obstinate  agues,  the  bark  will 
be  found  much  more  efficacious  when 
assisted  by  brandy,  or  other  warm 
cordials,  than  taken  alone.  This  I have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  in 
a country  where  intermittent  fevers 
were  endemical.  The  bark  seldom 
succeeded  unless  assisted  by  snake- 
root,  ginger,  canella  alba,  or  some 
other  warm  aromatic.  When  the  fits 
are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in 
which  case  the  fever  often  approaches 
towards  an  inflammatory  nature,  it 
will  be  safer  to  keep  out  the  aromatics, 
and  to  add  salt  of  tartar  in  their 
stead.  But  in  obstinate  tertian  or 
quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or 
beginning  of  winter,  warm  and  cor- 
dial medicines  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

In  obstinate  agues,  when  the  patient 
is  old,  the  habit  phlegmatic,  the  sea- 
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son  rainy,  the  situation  damp,  or  the 
like,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the 
following: — 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces ; 

Of  Virginian  snake-root,  half  an 
ounce  5 

Of  ginger,  a quarter  of  an  ounce. 

0 

When  the  symptoms  are  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature,  half  an  ounce  of 
salt  of  wormwood,  or  salt  of  tartar, 
may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity 
of  bark. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  ge- 
nerally prove  much  more  obstinate 
than  those  which  attack  the  patient 
in  spring  or  summer,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  continue  the  use  of  medi- 
cines longer  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.  A person  who  is  seized 
with  an  intermitting  fever  in  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  ought  frequently, 
if  the  season  prove  rainy,  to  take 
a little  medicine,  although  the  disease 
may  seem  to  be  cured,  to  prevent  aN 
relapse,  till  the  return  of  the  warm 
season.  He  ought  likewise  to  take 
care  not  to  be  much  abroad  in  wet 
weather,  especially  in  cold  easterly 
winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured, 
they  often  degenerate  into  obstinate 
chronical  diseases,  as  the  dropsy, 
jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reason  all 
possible  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
them  radically  cured,  before  the  con- 
stitution has  been  much  impaired. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational 
than  the  method  of  treating  inter- 
mitting fevers,  yet  by  some  strange 
infatuation,  more  charms  and  whim- 
sical remedies  are  daily  used  for  re- 
moving this  than  any  other  disease. 
There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who 
is  not  in  possession  of  a nostrum  for 
stopping  an  ague : and  it  is  amazing 
with  what  readiness  their  pretensions 
are  believed.  Those  in  distress  ea- 
gerly grasp  at  any  thing  that  pro- 
mises sudden  relief  y but  the  shortest 
way  is  not  always  the  best  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  The  only  me- 
thod to  obtain  a safe  and  lasting 
cure,  is  gradually  to  assist  nature 


in  removing  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Some  indeed  try  bold  or  rather 
fool-hardy  experiments  to  cure  agues, 
as  drinking  great  quantities  of  strong 
liquors,  jumping  into  a river,  taking 
arsenic,  &c.  These  may  sometimes 
have  the  desired  effect,  but  must  al- 
ways be  attended  with  danger. — 
Arsenic  is  commonly  used  in  Poland 
as  a quack  remedy  for  intermittents ; 
but  in  no  case  should  it  be  given, 
unless  it  is  directed  by  a physician. 
When  there  is  any  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, or  the  least  tendency  to  it, 
such  experiments  may  prove  fatal. — 
The  only  patient  whom  I remember 
to  have  lost  in  an  intermitting  fever, 
evidently  killed  himself  by  drinking 
strong  liquor,  which  some  person  had 
persuaded  him  would  prove  an  infalli- 
ble remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for 
the  cure  of  intermitting  fevers,  as  spi- 
ders’ cobwebs,  snuffings  of  candles, 
&c.  Though  these  may  sometimes 
succeed,  yet  their  very  nastiness  is 
sufficient  to  set  them  aside,  epecially 
when  cleanly  medicines  will  answer 
the  purpose  better.  The  only  medi- 
cine that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
thoroughly  curing  an  intermitting  fe- 
ver, is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may 
always  be  used  with  safety  ; and  I 
can  honestly  declare,  that  in  all  my 
practice  I never  -knew  it  fail  when 
combined  with  the  medicines  men- 
tioned above,  and  duly  persisted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even 
children  are  often  afflicted  with  that 
disease.  Such  patients  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  cure,  as  they  can  seldom  be 
prevailed  upon  to  take  the  bark,  or 
any  other  disagreeable  medicine.  One 
method  of  rendering  this  medicine 
more  palatable,  is  to  make  it  into  a 
mixture  with  distilled  waters  and  sy- 
rup, and  afterwards . to  give  it  an 
agreeable  sharpness  with  the  elixir  or 
spirit  of  vitriol:  this  both  improves 
the  medicine  and  takes  off  the  nau-  - 
seous  taste. 

In  cases  where  the  bark  cannot  be 
administered,  the  saline  mixture  may 
be  given  with  advantage  j it  is  as 
follows 
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Take  of  salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms ; 

Of  fresh  lemon -juice,  strained, 
three  ounces; 

When  the  effervescence  is  over,  add, 

Of  mint- water,  two  ounces ; 

Of  common  water,  two  ounces ; 

Of  simple  syrup,  one  ounce. 

This  mixture  may  be  given  to  chil- 
dren, to  whom  Cinchona  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  clyster, 
when  they  will  not  take  it  by  the 
mouth. 

W ine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink 
for  a child  in  an  ague;  to  half  an 
English  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  spirit  of  hartshorn. 
Exercise  is  likewise  of  considerable 
service ; and  when  the  disease  proves 
obstinate,  the  child  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  removed  to  a warm  dry  air. — 
The  food  ought  to  be  nourishing, 
and  sometimes  a little  generous  wine 
should  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  such  as  cannot 
swallow  the  bark,  or  when  the  sto- 
mach will  not  bear  it,  it  'may  be 
given  by  clyster.  The  form  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Lind,  for  an  adult, 
is  as  follows: — 

Take  of  the  extract  of  bark,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Of  warm  water,  four  ounces ; 

Of  sweet  oil,  half  an  ounce ; 

Of  laudanum,  six  or  eight  drops. 
This  may  be  repeated  every  fourth 
hour,  or  oftener,  as  the  occasion  shall 
require. 

For  children,  the  quantity  of  extract 
and  laudanum  must  be  proportionally 
lessened.  Children  have  been  cured 
of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a 
waistcoat  with  powdered  bark  quilted 
between  the  folds  of  it ; by  bathing 
them  frequently  in  a strong  decoction 
of  the  bark ; and  by  rubbing  the  spine 
with  strong  spirits,  or  with  a mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  the 
saponaceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon 
this  disease,  because  it  is  very  com- 
mon, and  because  few  patients  in  an 
ague  apply  to  physicians,  unless  in  ex- 
tremities. There  are,  however,  many 
cases  in  which  the  disease  is  very  ir- 


regular, being  complicated  with  other 
diseases,  or  attended  with  symptoms 
which  are  both  very  dangerous  and 
very  difficult  to  understand  : all  these 
we  have  purposely  passed  over,  as 
they  would  only  bewilder  the  gene- 
rality of  readers.  When  the  disease 
is  very  irregular,  or  the  symptoms 
dangerous,  the  patient  ought  imme- 
diately to  apply  to  a physician,  and 
strictly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  must  en- 
deavour to  avoid  their  causes.  These 
have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article:  we  shall 
therefore  only  add  one  preventive 
medicine,  which  may  be  of  use  to 
such  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low 
marshy  countries,  or  who  are  liable 
to  frequent  attacks  of  this  disease : — 

Take  of  the  best  Peruvian  bark,  one 
ounce ; 

Of  Virginian  snake-root,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Of  orange-peel,  half  an  ounce. 
Bruise  them  all  together;  and  infuse 
for  five  or  six  days  in  a bottle  of 
brandy,  Hollands  gin,  or  any  good 
spirit ; afterwards  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  and  take  a wine-glass  of  it 
twice  or  thrice  a day. 

This  indeed  is  recommending  a 
dram:  but  the  bitter  ingredients  in 
a great  measure  take  off  the  ill  effects 
of  the  spirit.  Those  who  do  not 
choose  it  in  brandy,  may  infuse  it  in 
wine;  and  such  as  can  bring  them- 
selves to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that 
method  succeed  very  well.  Gentian 
root  or  calamus  aromaticus  may  be 
also  chewed  by  turns  for  the  purpose. 
All  bitters  seem  to  be  antidotes  to 
agues,  especially  those  that  are  warm 
and  astringent. 


OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL 
FEVER. 


This  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ar- 
dent, or  inflammatory.  It  most  com- 
monly attacks  the  young,  or  persons 
about  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life, 
especially  such  as  live  high,  abound 
with  blood,  and  whose  fibres  are 
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strong  and  elastic.  It  seizes  people 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  is  most 
frequent  in  the  spring  and  beginning 
of  summer. 

An  ardent  fever  may  be  occasioned 
by  any  thing  that  overheats  the  body 
or  produces  plethora ; as  violent  ex- 
ercise, sleeping  in  the  sun,  drinking 
strong  liquors,  eating  spiceries,  a full 
diet  with  little  exercise,  &c.  It  may 
likewise  be  occasioned  by  whatever 
obstructs  the  perspiration,  as  lying  on 
the  damp  ground,  drinking  cold  li- 
quor when  the  body  is  hot,  night- 
watching, or  the  like. 

A rigour  or  chilliness  generally 
ushers  in  this  fever,  which  is  soon 
succeeded  by  great  heat,  a frequent 
and  full  pulse,  pain  of  the  head,  dry 
skin,  redness  of  the  eyes,  a florid 
countenance,  pains  in  the  back,  loins, 
&c.  To  these  succeed  difficulty  of 
breathing,  sickness,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  The  patient  complains 
of  great  thirst,  has  no  appetite  for 
solid  food,  is  restless,  and  his  tongue 
generally  appears  black  and  rough. 

A delirium,  excessive  restlessness, 
great  oppression  of  the  breast  with 
laborious  respiration,  starting  of  the 
tendons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  sweats, 
and  an  involuntary  discharge  of  urine, 
are  very  dangerous  symptoms. 

As  this  disease  is  always  attended 
with  danger,  the  best  medical  assist- 
ance ought  to  be  procured  as  soon  as 
possible.  A physician  may  be  of 
use  at  the  beginning,  but  his  skill  is 
often  of  no  avail  afterwards.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the 
conduct  of  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power,  at  the  beginning  of  a fever, 
to  procure  the  best  medical  assist- 
ance, yet  put  it  off  till  things  come 
to  an  extremity.  When  the  disease, 
by  delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has 
become  incurable,  and  has  exhausted 
the  strength  of  the  patients  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine. 
Physicians  may  indeed  assist  nature ; 
but  their  attempts  must  ever  prove 
fruitless,  when  she  is  no  longer  able 
to  co-operate  with  their  endeavours. 

From  the  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
ease, it  is  evident  that  the  blood  and 
other  humours  require  to  be  attenu- 


ated ; that  the  perspiration,  urine, 
saliva,  and  all  the  other  secretions,  are 
in  too  small  quantity  ; that  the  ves- 
sels are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of  the 
whole  body  too  great : all  these 
clearly  point  out  the  necessity  of  a 
regimen  calculated  to  dilute  the  blood, 
correct  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
allay  the  excessive  heat,  remove  the 
spasmodic  stricture  of  the  vessels,  and 
promote  the  secretions. 

These  important  purposes  may  be 
greatly  promoted  by  drinking  plen- 
tifully of  diluting  liquors,  as  water- 
gruel  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear  whey, 
barley-water,  balm-tea,  apple- tea,  &c. 
These  may  be  sharpened  with  juice 
of  orange,  jelly  of  currants,  rasp- 
berries, and  such  like : orange-whey 
is  likewise  an  excellent  cooling  drink. 
It  is  made  by  boiling  among  milk 
and  water  a bitter  orange  sliced,  till 
the  curd  separates.  If  no  orange  can 
be  had,  a lemon,  a little  cream  of 
tartar,  or  a few  spoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
will  have  the  same  effect.  Two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  white  wine  may 
occasionally  be  added  to  the  liquor 
when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  costive,  an  ounce 
of  tamarinds,  with  two  ounces  of 
stoned  raisins  of  the  sun,  and  a cou- 
ple of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three 
English  pints  of  water  to  a quart. 
This  makes  a very  pleasant  drink,  and 
may  be  used  at  discretion. 

The  above  liquids  must  all  be 
drank  a little  warm.  They  may  be 
used  in  smaller  quantities  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a fever,  but  more  freely 
afterwards,  in  order  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing off  the  disease  by  promoting  the 
different  excretions.  We  have  men- 
tioned a variety  of  drinks,  that  the 
patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
choose  those  which  are  most  agree- 
able ; and  that,  when  tired  of  one,  he 
may  have  recourse  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  must  be  very 
spare  and  light.  All  sorts  of  flesh 
meats,  and  even  chicken  broths,  are 
to  be  avoided.  He  ’may  be  allowed 
groat-gruel,  panado,  or  light  bread 
boiled  in  water;  to  which  may  be 
added  a few  grains  of  common  salt 
and  a little  sugar,  which  will  render 
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it  more  palatable.  He  may  eat  roasted 
apples  with  a little  sugar,  toasted 
bread  with  jelly  of  currants,  boiled 
prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient, 
especially  in  a hot  season,  to  have 
fresh  air  frequently  let  into  his  cham- 
ber. This,  however,  must  be  done  in 
such  a maimer  as  not  to  endanger  his 
catching  cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load 
the  patient  with  bed-clothes,  under 
the  pretence  of  making  him  sweat, 
or  defending  him  from  the  cold.-— 
This  custom  has  many  ill  effects.  It 
increases  the  heat  of  the  body,  fa- 
tigues the  patient,  and  retards  in- 
stead of  promoting  the  perspira- 
tion. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  pa- 
tient is  able  to  bear  it,  will  often 
have  a good  effect.  It  relieves  the 
head,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  the 
blood  to  the  brain.  But  this  posture 
ought  never  to  be  continued  too  long: 
and  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to  sweat, 
it  will  be  more  safe  to  let  him  lie, 
only  raising  his  head  a little  with 
pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vine- 
gar, juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar  and 
rose-water,  with  a little  nitre  dissolved 
in  it,  will  greatly  refresh  the  pa- 
tient. This  ought  to  be  done  fre- 
quently, especially  if  the  weather  be 
•hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  should  be 
often  washed  with  a mixture  of  water 
and  honey,  to  which  a little  vine- 
gar may  be  added,  or  with  a decoc- 
tion of  figs  in  barley-water.  His  feet 
and  hands  ought  likewise  frequently 
to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water ; espe- 
cially if  the  head  is  affected. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  as  quiet 
and  easy  as  possible.  Company, 
noise,  and  every  thing  that  disturbs 
the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much 
light,  or  any  thing  that  affects  the 
senses,  ought  to  be  avoided.  His 
attendants  should  be  as  few  as  possi- 
ble, and  they  ought  not  to  be  too 
often  changed.  His  inclinations  ought 
rather  to  be  soothed  than  contradicted ; 
even  the  promise  of  what  he  craves 
will  often  satisfy  him  as  much  as  its 
reality. 

VOL.  II. 


In  this,  and  all  other  fevers  attended 
with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulse,  bleed- 
ing is  of  the  greatest  importance. — 
This  operation  ought  always  to  be 
performed  as  soon  as  the  symptoms 
of  an  inflammatory  fever  appear. — 
The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken 
awajq  however,  must  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
and  the  violence  of  the  disease.  If 
after  the  first  bleeding,  the  fever 
should  increase,  and  the  pulse  become 
more  frequent  and  hard,  there  will  be 
a necessity  for  repeating  it  a second, 
or  perhaps  a third,  or  even  a fourth 
time,  which  may  be  done  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
four  hours  from  each  other,  as  the 
symptoms  require.  If  the  pulse  con- 
tinues soft,  and  the  patient  is  tolerably 
easy  after  the  first  bleeding,  it  ought 
not  to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great, 
forty  or  fifty  drops  of  the  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether  (dulcified  or  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre)  may  be  made  into  a draught 
with  an  ounce  of  rose-water,  two 
ounces  of  common  water,  and  half/ 
an  ounce  of  simple  syrup,  or  a bit  of 
loaf  sugar.  This  draught  may  be 
given  to  the  patient  every  three  or 
four  hours  while  the  fever  is  violent ; 
afterwards  once  in  five  or  six  hours 
will  be  sufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflicted  with  retch- 
ing, or  an  inclination  to  vomit,  it 
will  be  right  to  assist  nature’s  attempts, 
by  giving  him  weak  chamomile  tea, 
or  lukewarm  water,  to  drink. 

If  the  body  is  bound,  a clyster  of 
milk  and  water,  with  a little  salt, 
and  a spoonful  of  sweet  oil  or  fresh 
butter  in  it,  ought  to  be  daily  ad- 
ministered. Should  this  not  have  the 
desired  effect,  a tea-spoonful,  of  mag- 
nesia alba  or  cream  of  tartar,  may 
be  frequently  put  into  his  drink. — 
He  may  likewise  eat  tamarinds, 
boiled  prunes,  roasted  apples,  and  the 
like. 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or 
twelfth  day,  the  pulse  become  more 
soft,  the  tongue  moister,  and  the  urine 
begins  to  let  fall  a reddish  sediment, 
there  is  reason  to  expect  a favourable 
issue  to  the  disease.  But  if,  instead 
of  these  symptoms,  the  patient’s  spi- 
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rits  grow  languid,  his  pulse  sink, 
and  his  breathing  becomes  difficult ; 
with  a stupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves, 
starting  of  the  tendons,  &c.  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  consequences 
will  be  fatal.  In  this  case  blistering 
plasters  must  be  applied  to  the  head, 
ankles,  inside  of  the  legs  or  thighs, 
as  there  may  be  occasion ; poultices 
of  wheat  bread,  mustard,  and  vinegar 
may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  and  fhe  patient  must  be 
supported  with  cordials,  as  strong 
wine-whey,  negus,  sago-gruel  with 
wine  in  it,  and  such  like. 

The  juice  of  the  China  or  sweet 
orange  is  used  in  its  simple  state  with 
great  advantage,  both  as  a cooling 
medicine,  and  as  an  useful  anti-septic 
in  fevers  of  the  worst  kinds,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  acute  diseases,  be- 
ing highly  beneficial  in  alleviating 
thirst  and  resisting  putrefaction. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  ne- 
cessary during  the  fever,  but  likewise 
after  the  patient  begins  to  recover. — 
By  neglecting  this,  many  relapse,  or 
fall  into  other  diseases,  and  continue 
valetudinary  for  life.  Though  the 
body  is  weak  after  a fever,  yet  the 
diet  for  some  time  ought  to  be  rather 
light  than  of  too  nourishing  a nature. 
Too  much  food,  drink,  exercise,  com- 
pany, &c.  are  carefully  to  be  avoid- 
ed. The  mind  ought  likewise  to  be 
kept  easy,  and  the  patient  should 
not  attempt  to  pursue  study,  nor  any 
business  that  requires  intense  think- 
ing. 

If  the  digestion  be  bad,  or  the  pa- 
tient be  seized  at  times  with  feverish 
heats,  an  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark 
in  cold  water  will  be  of  use.  It 
will  strengthen  the  stomach,  and 
help  to  subdue  the  remains  of  the 
fever. 

When  the  patient’s  strength  is  pretty 
well  recovered,  he  ought  to  take 
some  gentle  laxative.  An  ounce  of 
tamarinds  and  a drachm  of  senna  may 
be  boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an 
English  pint  of  water,  and  an  ounce 
of  manna  dissolved  in  the  decoction ; 
afterwards  it  may  be  strained,  and  a 
tea-cupful  drank  every  hour  till  it 
operates.  This  dose  may  be  repeated 


twice  or  thrice,  five  or  six  days  inter- 
vening. 

Those  who  follow  laborious  em- 
ployments ought  not  to  return  too 
soon  to  their  labour  after  a fever, 
but  should  keep  easy  till  their 
strength  and  spirits  are  sufficiently  re- 
cruited. 


OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS. 


The  cholera  morbus  is  a violent 
purging  and  vomiting,  attended  with 
gripes,  sickness,  and  a constant  desire 
to  go  to  stool.  It  comes  on  sud- 
denly, and  is  most  common  in  autumn. 
There  is  hardly  any  disease  that  kills 
more  quickly  than  this,  when  proper 
means  are  not  used  in  due  time  for 
removing  it. 

It  is  occasioned  by  a redundancy 
and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile;  cold ; 
food  that  easily  turns  rancid  or  sour 
on  the  stomach,  as  butter,  rancid 
bacon,  sweet- meats,  cucumbers,  me- 
lons, cherries,  and  other  cold  fruits. 
It  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  strong 
acrid  purges  or  vomits,  or  of  poisonous 
substances  taken  into  the  stomach. 
It  may  likewise  proceed  from  violent 
passions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as 
fear,  anger,  &c. 

It  is  generally  preceded  by  a car- 
dialgia,  or  heart-burn,  sour  belchings, 
and  flatulencies,  with  pain  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  To  these 
succeed  excessive  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing of  green,  yellow,  or  blackish- 
coloured  bile,  with  a distension  of 
the  stomach,  and  violent  griping 
pains.  There  is  likewise  a great  thirst 
with  a very  quick  and  unequal  pulse, 
and  often  a fixed  acute  pain  about 
the  region  of  the  navel.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  the  pulse  often  sinks 
so  low  as  to  become  quite  impercep- 
tible, the  extremities  grow  cold  or 
cramped,  and  are  often  covered  with 
a clammy  sweat,  the  urine  is  ob- 
structed, and  there  is  a palpitation  of 
the  heart.  Violent  hiccuping,  fainting, 
and  convulsions,  are  the  signs  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  disease, 
the  efforts  of  nature  to  expel  the  of- 
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fending  cause  should  be  assisted,  by 
promoting  the  purging  and  vomit- 
ing. For  this  purpose  the  patient 
must  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors, 
as  whey,  butter-milk,  warm  water, 
thin  water-gruel,  small  posset,  or 
what  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of 
them,  very  weak  chicken-broth.  This 
should  not  only  be  drank  plentifully 
to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a clyster 
of  it  given  every  hour  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  purging. 

After  these  evacuations  have  been 
continued  for  some  time,  a decoction 
of  toasted  oat  bread  may  be  drank 
to  stop  the  vomiting : the  bread  should 
be  toasted  till  it  is  of  a brown  co- 
lour, and  afterwards  boiled  in  spring 
water.  If  oat  bread  cannot  be  had, 
wheat  bread,  or  oat-meal  well  toasted, 
may  be  used  in  its  stead.  If  this 
does  not  put  a stop  to  the  vomiting, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  saline  julep, 
with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be 
taken  every  hour  till  it  ceases. 

The  vomiting  and  purging,  how- 
ever, ought  never  to  be  stopped  too 
soon.  As  long  as  these  discharges 
do  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are 
salutary,  and  may  be  allowed  to  go 
on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  promoted ; 
but  when  the  patient  is  weakened  by 
the  evacuations,  which  may  be  known 
from  the  sinking  of  his  pulse,  &c.  re- 
course must  immediately  be  had  to 
opiates,  as  recommended  above;  to 
which  may  be  added  strong  wines, 
with  spirituous  cinnamon- waters,  and 
other  generous  cordials.  Warm  ne- 
gus or  strong  wine-whey  will  likewise 
be  necessary  to  support  the  patient’s 
spirits  and  promote  the  perspiration. 
His  legs  should  be  bathed  in  warm 
water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
flannel  cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm 
blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied  to 
the  soles  of  his  feet.  Flannels  wrung 
out  of  warm  spirituous  fomentations 
should  likewise  be  applied  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  stomach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  disease  is 
over,  to  prevent  a relapse,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  some  time  to  continue 
the  use  of  small  doses  of  laudanum. 
Ten  or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in 
a glass  of  wine,  at  least  twice  a day, 
for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient’s 


food  ought  to  be  nourishing,  but  taken 
in  small  quantities,  and  he  should  use 
moderate  exercise.  As  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  generally  much 
weakened,  an  infusion  of  the  bark  or 
other  bitters  in  small  wine,  sharpened 
with  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  drank 
for  some  time. 

Though  physicians  are  seldom  call- 
ed in  due  time  in  this  disease,  they 
ought  not  to  despair  of  relieving  the 
patient  even  in  the  most  desperate 
circumstances.  Of  this  I once  saw  a 
very  striking  proof  in  an  old  man 
and  his  son,  who  had  both  been  seized 
with  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
night.  1 did  not  see  them  till  the 
next  morning,  when  they  had  much 
more  the  appearance  of  dead  than 
of  living  men.  No  pulse  could  be 
felt,  the  extremities  were  cold  and 
rigid,  the  countenance  was  ghastly, 
and  the  strength  almost  quite  ex- 
hausted. Yet  from  this  deplorable 
condition  they  were  both  recovered 
by  the  use  of  opiates  and  cordial  me- 
dicines. 


OF  A DIARRHOEA,  OR  LOOSE- 
NESS. 


A looseness,  in  many  cases,  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a disease,  but 
rather  as  a salutary  evacuation.  It 

1/ 

ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  stopped, 
unless  when  it  continues  too  long,  or 
evidently  weakens  the  patient.  As 
this,  however,  sometimes  happens,  we 
shall  point  out  the  most  common 
causes  of  a looseness,  with  the  pro- 
per method  of  treatment. 

When  a looseness  is  occasioned  by 
catching  cold,  or  an  obstructed  per- 
spiration, the  patient  ought  to  keep 
warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  dilut- 
ing liquors,  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs 
frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  to  wear 
flannel  next  his  skin,  and  to  take 
every  other  method  to  restore  the  per- 
spiration. 

In  a looseness  which  proceeds  from 
excess,  or  repletion,  a vomit  is  the 
proper  medicine.  Vomits  not  only 
cleanse  the  stomach,  but  promote  all 
the  secretions,  which  renders  them  of 
great  importance  in  carrying  off  a 
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debauch.  Half  a drachm  of  ipeca- 
cuanha in  powder  will  answer  this 
purpose  very  well.  A day  or  two 
after  the  vomit,  the  same  quantity  of 
rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  if  the  looseness 
continues.  The  patient  ought  to  live 
upon  light  vegetable  food  of  easy  di- 
gestion, and  drink  whey,  thin  gruel, 
or  barley-water. 

A looseness  occasioned  by  the  ob- 
struction of  any  customary  evacua- 
tion, generally  requires  bleeding.  If 
that  does  not  succeed,  other  evacua- 
tions may  be  substituted  in  the  room 
of  those  which  are  obstructed.  At 
the  same  time  every  method  is  to  be 
taken  to  restore  the  usual  discharges, 
as  not  only  the  cure  of  the  disease, 
but  the  patient’s  life,  may  depend  on 
this. 

A periodical  looseness  ought  never 
to  be  stopped.  It  is  always  an  effort 
of  nature  to  carry  off  some  offending 
matter,  which  if  retained  in  the  body, 
might  have  fatal  effects.  Children 
are  very  liable  to  this  kind  of  loose- 
ness, especially  while  teething.  It  is, 
however,  so  far  from  being  hurtful 
to  them,  that  such  children  generally 
get  their  teeth  with  less  trouble.  If 
these  loose  stools  should  at.  any  time 
prove  sour  or  griping,  a tea- spoonful 
of  magnesia  alba,  with  four  or  five 
grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  given  to 
the  child  in  a little  panado,  or  any 
other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  will  generally  correct 
the  acidity  and  carry  off  the  griping 
stools. 

A diarrhoea,  or  looseness,  which 
proceeds  from  violent  passions  or  af- 
fections of  the  mind,  must  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  caution.  Vomits  in 
this  case  are  highly  improper;  nor 
are  purges  safe,  unless  they  be  very 
mild,  and  given  in  small  quantities. 
Opiates  and  other  anti- spasmodic  me- 
dicines are  most  proper : ten  or  twelve 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be 
taken’  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny- 
royal-tea, every  eight  or  ten  hours, 
till  the  symptoms  abate.  Ease,  cheer- 
fulness, and  tranquillity  of  mind,  are 
here  of  the  greatest  importance. 

When  looseness  proceeds  from  acrid 
or  poisonous  substances  taken  into 


the  stomach,  the  patient  must  drink 
large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  k 
with  oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vo-  j : 
miting  and  purging.  Afterwards,  if  i 
there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be 
necessary.  Small  doses  of  laudanum  ; 
may  likewise  be  taken  to  remove  their 
irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the 
extremities,  occasions  a looseness,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted  by  gentle  doses  i 
of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives,  i . 
The  gouty  matter  is  likewise  to  be  | 
solicited  towards  the  extremities  by 
warm  fomentations,  cataplasms,  &c. 
The  perspiration  ought  at  the  same 
time  to  be  promoted  by  warm  dilut-  t 
ing  liquors,  as  wine-whey,  with  vo- 
latile liquor  of  hartshorn ; a few  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  added  to 
it  to  allay  irritation. 

When  a looseness  proceeds  from 
worms,  which  may  be  known  from 
the  sliminess  of  the  stools,  mixed 
with  pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c. 
medicines  must  be  given  to  kill  and 
carry  off  these  vermin,  as  the  powder 
of  tin,  with  purges  of  rhubarb  and 
calomel.  Afterwards  lime-water,  ei- 
ther alone  or  with  a small  quantity  of 
rhubarb  infused  in  it,  will  be  proper 
to  strengthen  the  stomach  and  prevent 
the  new  generation  of  worms. 

A looseness  is  often  occasioned  by 
drinking  bad  water.  When  this  is 
the  case,  the  disease  is  generally  epi- 
demical. When  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  or  any  other  disease 
proceeds  from  the  use  of  unwholesome 
water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
changed,  or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it 
it  may  be  corrected  by  mixing  it  with 
quick-lime,  chalk,  or  the  like. 

In  people  whose  stomachs  are  weak, 
violent  exercise,  immediately  aftereat- 
ing,  will  occasion  a looseness.  Tho’ 
the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will 
be  proper,  besides  avoiding  violent 
exercise,  to  use  such  medicines  as  tend 
to  brace  and  strengthen  the  stomach, 
as  infusions  of  the  bark,  and  other 
bitter,  hnd  astringent  ingredients  in 
white  wine.  Such  persons  ought  like- 
wise to  take  frequently  a glass  or  two 
of  old  red  port  or  good  claret. 

From  whatever  cause  a looseness 
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proceeds,  when  it  is  found  necessary 
to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to  consist 
of  rice  boiled  with  milk  and  flavoured 
with  cinnamon,  rice-jelly,  sago  with 
red  port,  and  the  lighter  sort  of  flesh- 
meat  roasted.  The  drink  may  be 
thin  water-gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak 
broth  made  from  lean  veal,  or  with  a 
sheep’s  head,  as  being  more  glutinous 
than  mutton,  beef,  or  chicken-broth. 

Persons  who,  from  a peculiar  weak- 
ness or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the 
bowels,  are  liable  to  frequent  returns 
of  this  disease,  should  live  temperate- 
ly, avoiding  crude  summer  fruits,  all 
unwholesome  foods,  and  meats  of  hard 
digestion.  They  ought  likewise  to 
beware  of  cold  moisture,  or  whatever 
may  obstruct  the  perspiration,  and 
should  wear  flannel  next  the  skin. — 
All  violent  passions,  as  fear,  anger,  &c. 
are  likewise  carefully  to  be  guarded 
against. 


OF  VOMITING. 


Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various 
causes,  as  excess  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing; foulness  of  the  stomach;  the 
acrimony  of  the  aliments ; a transla- 
tion of  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers, 
of  the  gout,  the  erysipelas,  or  other 
diseases,  to  the  stomach.  It  may  like- 
wise proceed  from  a looseness  having 
been  too  suddenly  stopped  ; from  the 
stoppage  of  any  customary  evacua- 
tion, as  the  bleeding  piles,  the  men- 
ses, &c. ; from  a weakness  of  the  sto- 
mach, the  colic,  the  iliac  passion,  a 
rupture,  a fit  of  the  gravel,  or  worms; 
or  any  kind  of  poison  taken  into  the 
stomach.  It  is  an  usual  symptom  of 
injuries  done  to  the  brain,  as  con- 
tusions, compressions,  &c.  It  is  like- 
wise a symptom  of  wounds  or  inflam- 
mations of  the  diaphragm,  intestines, 
spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occasioned  by 
unusual  motions,  as  sailing,  being 
drawn  backwards  in  a carriage,  &c. 
It  may  likewise  be  excited  by  violent 
passions,  or  the  idea  of  nauseous  or 
disagreeable  objects,  especially  of  such 
things  as  have  formerly  produced  vo- 
miting. Sometimes  it  proceeds  from 
a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the 


stomach : in  this  case,  what  the  pa- 
tient vomits  is  generally  of  a yellow 
or  greenish  cast,  and  has  a bitter  taste. 
Persons  who  are  subject  to  nervous 
affections,  are  often  suddenly  seized 
with  violent  fits  of  vomiting.  Lastly* 
vomiting  is  a common  symptom  of 
pregnancy.  In  this  case  it  generally 
comes  on  about  a fortnight  after  the 
stoppage  of  the  menses,  and  conti- 
nues during  the  first  three  or  four 
months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a 
foul  stomach  or  indigestion,  it  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a disease,  but  as 
the  cure  of  a disease.  It  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  promoted  by  drinking 
lukewarm  water  or  thin  gruel.  If 
this  does  not  put  a stop  to  the  vomit- 
ing, a dose  of  ipecacuanha  may  be 
taken,  and  worked  off  with  weak  cha- 
momile-tea. 

When  the  retrocession  of  the  gout, 
or  the  obstruction  of  customary  eva- 
cuations, occasions  vomiting,  all  means 
must  be  used  to  restore  these  dis- 
charges ; or,  if  that  cannot  be  effect- 
ed, their  place  must  be  supplied  by 
others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bath- 
ing the  extremities  in  warm  water, 
opening  issues,  setons,  perpetual  blis- 
ters, &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effect  of 
pregnancy,  it  may  generally  be  miti- 
gated by  bleeding  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  The  bleeding, 
however,  ought  to  be  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a time,  and  the  purgatives 
should  be  of  the  mildest  kind,  as  figs, 
stewed  prunes,  manna,  or  senna. — 
Pregnant  women  are  most  apt  to  vo- 
mit in  the  morning,  immediately  after 
getting  out  of  bed,  which  is  owing 
partly  to  the  change  of  posture,  but 
more  to  the  emptiness  of  the  stomach. 
It  may  generally  be  prevented  by 
taking  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  or  some 
light  breakfast,  in  bed.  Pregnant 
women,  who  are  afflicted  with  vo- 
miting, ought  to  be  kept  easy,  both 
in  body  and  mind.  They  should 
neither  allow  the  stomach  Jto  be  quite 
empty,  nor  should  they  eat  much  at 
once.  Cold  water  is  a very  proper 
drink  in  this  case ; if  the  stomach  be 
weak,  a little  brandy  may  be  added 
to  it.  If  the  spirits  be  low,  and  the 
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person  be  apt  to  faint,  a spoonful  of 
cinnamon  water,  with  a little  mar- 
malade of  quinces  or  oranges,  may  be 
taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weakness 
of  the  stomach,  bitters  will  be  of  ser- 
vice. Peruvian  bark,  infused  in  wine 
or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb  as 
will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is 
an  excellent  medicine  in  this  case. 
The  diluted  acid  of  vitriol  is  also  a 
good  medicine,  and  may  be  taken  in 
the  dose  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  a glass  of 
wine  or  water.  It  has  been  said,  that 
habitual  vomitings  are  alleviated  by 
making  oysters  a principal  part  of 
diet. 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from 
acidities  in  the  stomach,  is  relieved 
by  alkaline  purges.  The  best  medi- 
cine of  this  kind  is  the  magnesia 
alba,  a tea-spoonful  of  which  may 
be  taken  in  cupful  of  tea,  or  a little 
milk,  three  or  four  times  a day,  or 
oftener  if  necessary,  to  keep  the  body 
open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  vio- 
lent passions  or  affections  of  the  mind, 
all  evacuants  must  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed, especially  vomits.  These  are  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous.  The  patient  in 
this  case  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly 
easy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind 
soothed,  and  to  take  some  gentle  cor- 
dial, as  negus  or  a little  brandy  and 
water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  lau- 
danum may  occasionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  spas- 
modic affections  of  the  stomach,  musk, 
castor,  and  other  anti-spasmodic  me- 
dicines, are  of  use.  Warm  and  aro- 
matic plasters  have  likewise  a good 
effect.  The  stomach  plaster  (i.e.  the 
compound  plaster  of  laudanum)  of 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  dispensa- 
tory, may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  or  a plaster  of  theriaca, 
which  will  answer  rather  better.  Aro- 
matic medicines  may  likewise  be 
taken  inwardly,  as  cinnamon  or  mint 
tea,  wine  with  spiceries  boiled  in  it, 
&c.  The  region  of  the  stomach  may 
be  rubbed  with  ether,  or  if  that  can- 
not be  had,  with  strong  brandy  or 
other  spirits.  The  belly  should  be 
fomented  with  warm  water,  or  the 


patient  immersed  up  to  the  breast  in 
a warm  bath. 

Saline  draughts,  taken  in  the  act  of 
effervescence,  are  of  singular  use  in 
stopping  a vomit,  from  whatever  cause 
it  proceeds.  These  may  be  prepared 
by  dissolving  a drachm  of  the  salt 
of  tartar  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
fresh  lemon  juice,  and  adding  to  it 
an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  the 
same  quantity  of  simple  cinnamon- 
water,  and  a little  white  sugar.  This 
draught  must  be  swallowed  before  the 
effervescence  is  quite  over,  and  may 
be  repeated  every  two  hours,  or  of- 
tener if  the  vomiting  be  violent.  A 
violent  vomiting  has  sometimes  been 
stopped  by  cupping  on  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  after  all  other  means  had 
failed. 

As  the  least  motion  will  often  bring 
on  vomiting  again,  even  after  it  has 
been  stopped,  the  patient  must  avoid 
all  manner  of  action.  The  diet  must 
be  so  regular  as  to  sit  easy  on  the 
stomach,  and  nothing  should  be  taken 
that  is  hard  of  digestion.  We  do  not 
however  mean  that  the  patient  should 
live  entirely  upon  slops.  Solid  food 
in  this  case  often  sits  easier  on  the  sto- 
mach than  liquids. 


MEDICINAL  HERBAL. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XV. 


MEZEREON. 

This  shrub  grows  to  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet,  and  sends  off  several 
branches ; the  exterior  bark  is  of  a 
grey  colour ; and  the  leaves  are  few, 
tender,  and  lance-shaped.  The  flowers 
are  in  thick  clusters,  each  composed 
of  a single  petal,  cut  into  four  oval 
segments,  of  a bright  red  colour.-— 
They  produce  numerous  red  berries, 
containing  one  round  seed. 

Mezereon  is  a native  of  England, 
and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on 
account  of  the  beauty  and  earliness 
of  its  flowers,  which  appear  in  Fe- 
bruary and  March. 

The  berries  are  extremely  inviting 
to  the  eye,  and  as  their  acrimony  is 
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not  immediately  perceived,  the  ig- 
norant and  unwary  may  be  tempted 
to  eat  them.  Dr.  Thornton  had  a 
sister,  who  died  while  an  infant  from 
eating  of  these  berries.  Dr.  Withering 
relates,  that  twelve  of  them  being 
given  to  a child,  it  vomited  blood, 
and  died  almost  immediately. 

In  this  country,  the  mezereon  is 
principally  employed  for  the  cure  of 
some  syphilitic  complaints,  and  in  this 
way  Dr.  Monro  was  the  first  who 
gave  testimony  of  its  efficacy  in  the 
successful  use  of  the  Lisbon  diet  drink. 
A few  months  after  this,  several  cases 
were  published  by  Dr.  Russel,  phy- 
sician to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  fully 
establishing  the  utility  of  the  cortex 
mezerei  in  venereal  nodes. 

Dr.  Home  found  a decoction  of  the 
root  of  this  plant  not  only  to  cure 
scirrhous  tumours  which  remain  af- 
ter the  lues  venerea  and  after  the  use 
of  mercury,  but  it  healed  also  some 
scirrhous  tumours  from  other  causes ; 
he  likewise  employed  it  in  several  cu- 
taneous affections,  and  sometimes  with 
success. 

The  considerable  and  long-conti- 
nued heat  and  irritation  that  are  pro- 
duced in  the  throat  when  mezereon 
is  chewed,  induced  Dr.  Withering  to 
think  of  giving  it  in  a case  of  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  seemingly  occa- 
sioned by  a paralytic  affection.  The 
patient  was  directed  to  chew  a thin 
slice  of  the  root  as  often  as  she  could 
bear  it,  and  in  about  a month  she  re- 
covered her-  power  of  swallowing. 

MISTLETOE. 

This  is  a parasitical  plant,  like  a large 
bush.  The  berry  is  white,  smooth, 
globular,  and  clustered,  containing 
one  fleshy  seed. 

This  plant  grows  on  various  kinds 
of  trees,  producing  its  flowers  in  May, 
but  its  berries  remain  throughout  the 
winter.  This  singular  parasitical  plant 
is  found  on  apple-trees,  also  on  the 
pear,  hawthorn,  service,  oak,  hazel, 
maple,  ash,  lime-tree,  willow,  elm, 
hornbeam,  &c. 

The  viscum  should  be  separated 
from  the  oak  about  Christmas,  and 
then  gradually  dried.  It  is  afterwards 


to  be  ground  into  a fine  powder, 
which  ought  to  be  confined  in  a bottle, 
and  kept  in  a situation  where  both 
light  and  air  are  excluded,  as  the  ad- 
mission of  either  tends  to  deprive  this 
vegetable  of  its  natural  efficacy. 

Instances  of  the  efficacy  of  the  mis- 
tletoe in  epilepsy  are  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Paracelsus,  Pliny,  &c. 
The  late  Drs.  Fothergill,  Willan,  Gil- 
bert, Thompson,  and  Frazer,  employ- 
ed this  medicine  with  great  success 
for  the  cure  of  epilepsy. 

MUGWORT. 

The  stalk  rises  three  feet.  The  flowers 
are  small,  purplish,  in  spikes,  alter- 
nate, from  the  shape  of  the  leaves, 
which  appear  halbert-shaped.  It  is 
a native  of  Britain,  flowering  from 
August  to  September. 

Medicinal  Virtues.  — In  some 
countries  it  is  used  as  a culinary  aro- 
matic. A decoction  of  it  is  taken  by 
the  common  people  to  cure  the  ague. 
The  Chinese  make  use  of  it  in  heal- 
ing wounds,  applying  the  fresh  plant 
bruised.  A drachm  of  the  leaves, 
powdered,  was  given  four  times  a day, 
by  Dr.  Home,  to  a woman  who  had 
been  affected  with  hysteric  fits  for 
many  years.  The  fits  ceased  in  a few 
days. — In  this  patient,  asafoetida  and 
ether  had  been  given  to  no  purpose. 

COMMON  MULBERRY. 

The  mulberry,  which  rises  to  a lofty 
spreading  tree,  flowers  in  June,  and 
the  fruit  ripens  in  September. 

It  is  a native  of  Italy,  and  is  now 
cultivated  generally  over  Europe,  and 
thrives  very  well  in  England.  It  is 
cultivated  not  only  for  its  fruit,  but 
as  yielding  food  for  silk-worms,  which 
can  only  thrive  on  its  leaves  alone. 

There  are  two  kinds,  the  white 
and  black,  but  it  is  the  white  mul- 
berry which  is  commonly  cultivated 
for  its  leaves  to  feed  silk- worms  in 
France,  Italy,  &c.  In  Spain,  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Townsend  informs  us,  they 
prefer  the  white  mulberry  in  Valencia, 
and  the  black  in  Grenada.  The 
Persians  generally  make  use  of  the 
latter,  and  Mr.  Miller  was  assured  by 
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a gentleman  who  had  made  trial  of 
both  sorts  of  leaves,  that  the  worms 
fed  with  the  black  mulberry  produced 
much  the  best  silk;  but  that  the 
leaves  of  the  black  should  never  be 
given  to  the  worms  after  they  have 
eaten  some  time  of  the  white,  lest  they 
should  burst. 

Sir  George  Staunton  says,  that  the 
trees  he  observed  in  China  did  not 
appear  to  differ  from  the  common 
mulberry  trees  of  Europe  ; that  some 
of  them  were  said  to  bear  white,  and 
some  red  or  black  fruit,  but  that 
often  they  bore  none;  and  that  the 
tender  leaves  growing  on  young 
shoots  of  the  black  mulberry  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  succulent. 

Mr.  Evelyn  remarks,  that  the  leaves 
of  the  white  mulberry  are  far  more 
tender  than  those  of  the  black,  and 
sooner  produced,  by  at  least  a fort- 
night. This  tree  is  as  beautiful  to  the 
eye  as  the  fairest  elm,  and  is  very 
proper  for  walks  and  avenues.  The 
timber  will  last  in  water  as  well  as 
the  most  solid  oak,  and  the  bark 
makes  good  and  rough  bast  ropes. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  Persia, 
whence  it  was  first  brought  to  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  now 
become  common  in  every  part  of 
our  continent,  where  the  winters  are 
not  very  severe.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  Sweden  it  will  not  live  in  the 
open  air ; and  in  several  parts  of 
Germany  it  is  planted  against 'walls, 
and  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
peaches  and  other  tender  fruits  are 
here. 

The  mulberry  was  cultivated  in 
England  in  1596,  by  Gerarde.  In 
some  of  the  old  kitchen  gardens 
near  London  there  are  trees  of  a very 
great  age,  which  are  very  healthy 
and.  fruitful,  and  their  fruit  is  larger 
and  better  flavoured  than  those  of 
younger  trees  Bradley  says  that 
most  of  these  were  planted  in  the 
time  of  King  James  I.,  when  there 
was  a project  of  setting  up  a silk  ma- 
nufacture in  England. 

The  trees  which  are  designed  to 
feed  silk-worms  should  never  be  suf- 
fered to  grow  tall,  but  rather  kept  in 
a sort  of  hedge ; and  instead  of  pull- 
ing  off  the  leaves  singly,  they  should 


be  sheared  off  together  with  their 
young  branches,  which  is  much  sooner 
done,  and  is  not  so  injurious  to  the 
tree. 

Father  Loureiro  informs  us,  that  in 
Cochin-China  they  root  up  the  plants 
every  third  year,  and  make  fresh 
plantations  of  the  cuttings,  because 
the  young  shoots  afford  a more  de- 
licate food  for  the  worms,  and  pro- 
duce a finer  silk.  Sir  George  Staunton 
relates,  that  in  apart  of  China  through 
which  the  embassy  passed,  mulberries 
are  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care ; 
they  are  planted  in  rows,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  asunder,  in  beds  of  a moist,  but 
not  inundated,  loamy  earth,  thrown 
about  a foot  high  above  the  surface. 
The  trees  are  frequently  pruned  or 
dwarfed,  in  order  to  make  them  pro- 
duce a constant  succession  of  young 
shoots  and  tender  leaves.  Our  plan- 
ters recommend  a dry  soil  for  the 
mulberry;  but  it  appears  from  the 
authors  just  quoted,  that  in  China 
and  Cochin-China  it  is  cultivated  in 
a very  moist  one,  by  the  sides  of 
rivers,  or  where  rice  is  grown  in 
trenches  between  the  rows  of  trees. 

'Medicinal  Virtues.  — The  ripe 
fruit  abounds  with  a deep  violet-co- 
loured juice,  which  allays  thirst,  partly 
by  refrigerating  and  partly  by  excit- 
ing an  excretion  of  mucus  from  the 
mouth  and  fauces;  a similar  effect  is 
also  produced  in  the  stomach,  where, 
by  correcting  putrescency,  a powerful 
cause  of  thirst  is  removed. 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree has  an  acrid  bitter  taste, 
and  possesses  a cathartic  power.  It 
has  been  successfully  employed  as  an 
anthelmintic,  particularly  in  cases  of 
the  worms  called  taenia.  The  dose  is 
half  a drachm  of  the  powder. 

GREAT  BROAD-LEAVED  MULLEIN. 

The  stem  of  this  plant  rises  two  or 
three  feet  in  height,  and  is  irregularly 
adorned  with  leaves,  which  are  large, 
without  footstalks,  at  the  base  decur- 
rent, oblong,  pointed,  indented  at  the 
margin,  and  covered  on  both  sides 
with  fine  down  or  hair.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  and  clothe  the  extremity 
of  the  stem,  and  are  produced  in  sue- 
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cession  from  the  bottom.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  England,  and  usually  grows 
on  the  declivity  of  ditches,  producing 
a very  grand  appearance.  Its  re- 
markable woolliness  is  very  attractive. 
The  leaves  have  a bitterish  sub -astrin- 
gent taste  and  a mucilaginous  qua- 
lity. 

Catarrhs  and  diarrhoeas  are  the 
complaints  for  which  the  mullein  has 
been  used.  Dr.  Home  tried  it  in  both 
diseases,  but  allows  its  virtue  only  in 
the  latter  disorder.  He  relates  four 
cases  in  which  it  was  given ; and 
from  which  he  concludes,  that  “ it  is 
useful  in  diminishing  or  stopping  diar- 
rhoeas of  an  old  standing,  and  often 
in  easing  the  pains  of  the  intestines. 
This  arises  from  the  emollient  and 
gently  astringent  qualities  of  the 
plant.”  The  decoction  is  made  by 
boiling  two  ounces  of  the  leaves  in 
a quart  of  water  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  four  ounces  of  this  decoction  is 
to  be  given  every  three  hours. 

NASTURTIUM,  OR  GREATER  INDIAN 
CRESS. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Peru.  It 
flowers  from  June  till  October,  and 
is  now  common  in  our  gardens. — 
When  bruised,  the  leaves  emit  a pun- 
gent odour,  with  the  smell  of  horse- 
radish. By  distillation  we  obtain 
both  the  smell  and  flavour  of  this 
plant.  Hence,  where  the  taste  of 
scurvy-grass  is  intolerable,  we  have  a 
grateful  substitute  in  the  nasturtium 
of  South  America. 


OF  THE  DIABETES. 


The  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  exces- 
sive discharge  of  urine.  It  is  seldom 
to  be  met  with  among  young  people, 
but  often  attacks  people  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  especially  those  who 
follow  the  more  violent  employments, 
or  have  been  hard  drinkers  in  their 
youth. 

A diabetes  is  often  the  consequence 
of  acute  diseases,  as  fevers,  fluxes, 
&c.  where  the  patient  has  suffered 
by  excessive  evacuations  ; it  may  also 
be  occasioned  by  great  fatigue,  as 
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riding  long  journeys  upon  a hard- 
trotting  horse,  carrying  heavy  bur- 
dens, running,  & c.  It  may  be  brought 
on  by  hard  drinking,  or  the  use  of 
strong  diuretic  medicines,  as  tincture 
of  cantharides,  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  such  like.  It  is  often  the  effect 
of  drinking  too  great  quantities  of  mi- 
neral waters.  Many  imagine  that 
these  will  do  them  no  service  unless 
they  be  drank  in  great  quantities;  by 
which  mistake  it  often  happens  that 
they  occasion  worse  diseases  than 
those  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In 
a word,  this  disease  may  proceed  from 
too  great  a laxity  of  the  organs  which 
secrete  the  urine,  from  something  that 
stimulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or 
from  a thin  dissolved  state  of  the  blood, 
which  makes  too  much  of  it  run  off 
by  the  urinary  passages. 

In  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally 
exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food 
which  the  patient  takes.  It  is  thin 
and  pale,  of  a sweetish  taste  and  an 
agreeable  smell.  The  patient  has  a 
continual  thirst,  with  some  degree  of 
fever  ; his  mouth  is  dry,  and  he  spits 
very  frequently  a frothy  spittle.  The 
strength  fails,  the  appetite  decays, 
and  the  flesh  wastes  away  till  the 
patient  is  reduced  to  skin  and  bone. 
There  is  a heat  of  the  bowels ; and 
frequently  the  loins,  testicles,  and  feet 
are  swelled. 

This  disease  may  generally  be  cured 
at  the  beginning;  but  after  it  has 
continued  long,  the  cure  becomes 
very  difficult.  In  drunkards  and  very 
old  people,  a perfect  cure  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

Every  thing  that  stimulates  the  uri- 
nary passages,  or  tends  to  relax  the 
habit,  must  be  avoided.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  patient  should  live  as  much 
as  possible  on  animal  food.  His  thirst 
may  be  quenched  with  acids,  as  sor- 
rel, juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar.  The 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice,  sago, 
and  satop,  with  milk,  are  the  most 
proper  food.  Of  animal  substances, 
shell-fish  are  to  be  preferred,  as  oys- 
ters, crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Bristol  water. 
When  that  cannot  be  obtained,  lime- 
water,  in  which  a due  proportion  of 
oak  bark  has  been  macerated,  may 
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be  used.  Compound  decoction  of 
chalk,  (the  white  decoction,)  with 
isinglass  dissolved  in  it,  is  likewise  a 
very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  ex- 
ercise, but  it  should  be  so  gentle  as 
not  to  fatigue  him.  He  should  lie 
upon  a hard  bed  or  mattress.  Nothing 
hurts  the  kidneys  more  than  lying 
too  soft.  A warm  dry  air,  the  use  of 
the  flesh-brush,  and  every  thing  that 
promotes  perspiration,  is  of  service. 
For  this  reason  the  patient  ought  to 
wear  flannel  next  his  skin.  A large 
strengthening-plaster  may  be  applied 
to  the  back. 

Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be  not 
too  much  weakened  by  the  disease, 
have  a good  effect.  They  may  con- 
sist of  rhubarb,  with  cardamom  seeds, 
or  any  other  spiceries,  infused  in  wine, 
and  may  be  taken  in  such  quantities 
as  to  keep  the  body  open. 

The  patient  must  next  have  re- 
course to  astringents  and  corroborants. 
Half  a drachm  of  powder,  made  of 
equal  parts  of  alum  and  the  inspissat- 
ed juice  of  catechu,  commonly  called 
terra  japonica,  may  be  taken  four 
times  a day,  or  oftener,  as  the  sto- 
mach will  bear  it.  The  alum  must 
first  be  melted  in  a crucible ; after- 
wards they  may  both  be  pounded  to- 
gether. With  every  dose  of  this  pow- 
der the  patient  may  take  a tea-cupful 
of  the  infusion  of  roses. 

If  the  patient’s  stomach  cannot  bear 
the  alum  in  substance,  whey  may  be 
made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the  dose  of 
a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a day. 
The  alum-whey  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing two  English  quarts  of  milk  over 
a slow  fire,  with  three  drachms  of 
alum,  till  the  curd  separates. 

Opiates  are  of  service  in  this  dis- 
ease, even  though  the  patient  rests 
well.  They  take  off  spasm  and  irri- 
tation, and  at  the  same  time  lessen 
the  force  of  the  circulation.  Ten  or 
twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may 
be  taken  in  a cupful  of  the  patient’s 
drink  three  or  four  times  a day.  As 
a general  caution,  however,  against 
the  indiscriminate  exhibition  of  large 
doses  of  opium  continued  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  is  always  proper 
to  interpose  a laxative  once  in  two 


days,  and,  where  the  symptoms  are 
not  very  urgent,  to  intermit  the  use 
of  opium  for  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  best  corroborants  which  we 
know,  are  Cinchona  (the  Peruvian 
bark)  and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark 
may  be  taken  in  a glass  of  red  port 
or  claret  three  times  a day.  The  me- 
dicine will  be  both  more  efficacious 
and  less  disagreeable,  if  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of 
vitriol  be  added  to  eaoh  dose.  Such 
as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  substance, 
may  use  the  decoction,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  sharp- 
ened as  above. 

There  is  a disease  incident  to  la- 
bouring people  in  the  decline  of  life, 
called  an  Incontinency  of  Urine. 
But  this  is  very  different  from  a dia- 
betes, as  the  water  passes  off  invo- 
luntarily by  drops,  and  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  usual  quantity.  This  disease 
is  rather  troublesome  than  dangerous. 
It  is  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
sphincter  of  the  bladder,  and  is  often 
the  effect  of  a palsy.  Sometimes  it 
proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occa- 
sioned by  blows,  bruises,  preternatu- 
ral labours,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
effect  of  a fever.  It  may  likewise  be 
occasioned  by  a long  use  of  strong 
diuretics,  or  stimulating  medicines  in- 
jected into  the  bladder. 

This  disease  may  be  mitigated  by 
the  use  of  astringent  and  corroborating 
medicines,  such  as  have  been  men- 
tioned above ; but  we  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  seen  it  cured. 


OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF 
URINE. 


It  has  already  been  observed,  that  a 
suppression  of  urine  may  proceed  from 
various  causes,  as  an  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys  or  bladder ; small  stones 
or  gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  pas- 
sages; hard  faeces  lying  in  the  rectum; 
pregnancy ; a spasm  or  contraction  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder ; clotted  blood 
in  the  bladder  itself ; a swelling  of  the 
hsemorrhoidal  veins,  & c. 

Some  of  these  cases  require  the  ca- 
theter both  to  remove  the  obstructing 
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matter,  and  to  draw  off  the  urine; 
but  as  this  instrument  can  only  be 
managed  with*  safety  by  persons  skilled 
in  surgery,  we  shall  say  nothing  further 
of  its  use.  A bougie  may  be  used  by 
any  cautious  hand,  and  will  often  suc- 
ceed better  than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in 
all  obstructions  of  urine,  fomentations 
and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as  far  as_ the 
patient’s  strength  will  permit,  is  ne- 
cessary, especially  where  there  are 
symptoms  of  topical  inflammation. — 
Bleeding  in  this  case  not  only  abates 
the  fever,  by  lessening  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  but,  by  relaxing  the  solids, 
it  takes  off  the  spasm  or  stricture  upon 
the  vessels  which  occasioned  the  ob- 
structions. 

After  the  bleeding,  fomentations 
must  be  used.  These  may  either  con- 
sist of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  de- 
coctions of  mild  vegetables,  as  mal- 
lows, chamomile  flowers,  &c.  Cloths 
dipped  in  these  may  either  be  applied 
to  the  parts  affected,  or  a large  blad- 
der filled  with  the  decoction  may  be 
kept  continually  upon  it.  Some  put 
the  herbs  themselves  into  a flannel 
bag,  and  apply  them  to  the  part, 
which  is  far  from  being  a bad  me- 
thod. These  continue  longer  v/arm 
than  cloths  dipped  in  the  decoction, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  part 
equally  moist. 

In  all  obstructions  of  the  urine,  the 
body  ought  to  be  kept  open.  This  is 
not  however  to  be  attempted  by  strong 
purgatives,  bHt  by  emollient  clysters, 
or  gentle  infusions  of  senna  and  man- 
na. Clysters  in  this  case  not  only 
open  the  body,  but  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  an  internal  fomentation,  and 
greatly  assist  in  removing  the  spasms 
of  the  bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  must  be  light,  and  taken 
in  small  quantities.  The  drink  may 
be  warm  broth,  or  decoctions  and  in- 
fusions of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as 
marsh-mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds, 
&c.  A tea-spoonful  of  the  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether  (sweet  spirits  of  nitre), 
or  a drachm  of  Castile  soap,  may  be 
frequently  put  into  the  patient’s  drink ; 
and  if  there  be  no  inflammation,  he 
may  drink  small  gin-punch. 

Persons  subject  to  a suppression  of 


urine  ought  to  live  very  temperate. 
Their  diet  should  be  light,  and  their 
liquor  diluting.  They  should  avoid 
all  acids  and  austere  wines,  and 
should  take  sufficient  exercise,  lie 
hard,  and  avoid  study  and  sedentary 
occupations. 

We  knew  a person  upwards  of  se- 
venty years  of  age,  who,  labouring 
under  this  complaint,  had  the  advice 
of  some  of  the  best  practitioners  in 
London;  but  he  assured  us  that  he 
did  not  derive  so  much  relief  from 
their  prescriptions,  as  he  did  from 
breakfasting  constantly  on  leek-por- 
ridge. When  leeks  are  not  in  season, 
he  takes  onions  freely.  The  expressed 
juice  of  onions  is  a powerful  diuretic, 
and  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half,  in 
juniper  - water,  or  gin  and  water, 
sweetened  with  syrup  of  marsh-mal- 
lows. 


OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 


When  small  stones  are  lodged  in  the 
kidneys,  or  discharged  along  with 
the  urine,  the  patient  is  said  to  be 
afflicted  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of 
these  stones  happen  to  make  a lodge- 
ment in  the  bladder  for  some  time,  it 
accumulates  fresh  matter,  and  at  length 
becomes  too  large  to  pass  off  with  the 
urine.  In  this  case  the  patient  is  said 
to  have  the  stone. 

The  stone  and  gravel  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  high  living,  the  use  of 
strong  astringent  wines,  a sedentary 
life,  lying  too  hot,  soft,  or  too  much 
on  the  back,  the  constant  use  of  wa- 
ter impregnated  with  earthy  or  stony 
particles,  aliments  of  an  astringent  or 
windy  nature,  & c.  It  may  likewise 
proceed  from  an  hereditary  disposi- 
tion. Persons  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  those  who  have  been  much  afflict- 
ed with  the  gout  or  rheumatism,  are 
most  liable  to  it. 

Small  stones  or  gravel  in  the  kid- 
neys occasion  pain  in  the  loins,  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  and  sometimes  bloody 
urine.  When  the  stone  descends  into 
the  ureter,  and  is  too  large  to  pass 
along  with  ease,  all  the  above  symp- 
toms are  increased ; the  pain  extends 
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towards  the  bladder;  the  thigh  and 
leg  of  the  affected  side  are  benumbed ; 
the  testicles  drawn  upwards,  and  the 
urine  is  obstructed. 

A stone  in  the  bladder  is  known 
from  a pain  at  the  time,  as  well  as 
before  and  after  making  water ; from 
the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or 
stopping  suddenly  when  it  was  run- 
ning  in  a full  stream ; by  a violent 
pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon 
motion,  especially  on  horseback,  or 
in  a carriage  on  a rough  road  ; from 
a white,  thick,  copious,  stinking,  mu- 
cous sediment  in  the  urine ; from  an 
itching  in  the  top  of  the  penis;  from 
bloody  urine ; from  an  inclination  to 
go  to  stool  during  the  discharge  of 
urine ; from  the  patient’s  passing  his 
urine  m6re  easily  when  lying  down 
than  in  erect  posture;  from  a kind 
of  convulsive  motion,  occasioned  by 
the  sharp  pain  in  discharging  the 
last  drops  of  the  urine ; and,  lastly, 
from  sounding  or  searching  with  the 
catheter. 

Persons  afflicted  with  the  gravel  or 
stone,  should  avoid  aliments  of  a 
windy  or  heating  nature,  as  salt  meats, 
sour  fruits,  &c.  Their  diet  ought 
chiefly  to  consist  of  such  things  as 
tend  to  promote  the  secretion  of 
urine,  and  to  keep  the  body  open. 
Artichokes,  asparagus,  spinach,  let- 
tuce, parsley,  succory,  purslane,  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  carrots,  and  radishes, 
may  be  safely  eaten.  Onions,  leeks, 
and  celery,  are  in  this  case  reckoned 
medicinal.  The  most  proper  drinks 
are  whey,  butter-milk  and  water,  bar- 
ley-water, decoctions  or  infusions  of 
the  roots  of  marsh-mallows,  parsley, 
liquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucilagi- 
nous vegetables,  as  linseed,  lime-tree 
buds  or  leaves,  &c.  If  the  patient 
has  been  accustomed  to  generous  li- 
quors, he  may  drink  gin  and  water 
not  too  strong. 

Gentle  exercise  is  proper,  but  vio- 
lent motion  is  apt  to  occasion  bloody 
urine.  We  would  therefore  advise 
that  it  should  be  taken  in  modera- 
tion. Persons  afflicted  with  the  gra- 
vel often  pass  a great  number  of  stones 
after  riding  on  horseback  or  in  a car- 
riage ; but  those  who  have  a stone  in 
the  bladder  are  seldom  able  to  bear 


these  kinds  of  exercise.  Where  there 
is  an  hereditary  tendency  to  this  dis- 
ease, a sedentary  life  ought  never  to 
be  indulged.  Were  people  careful, 
upon  the  first  symptom  of  gravel,  to 
observe  a proper  regimen  of  diet, 
and  to  take  sufficient  exercise,  it 
might  often  be  carried  off,  or  at  least 
prevented  from  increasing  ; but  if  the 
same  course  which  occasioned  the 
disease  be  persisted  in,  it  must  be 
aggravated. 

In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the  gra- 
vel, which  is  commonly  occasioned 
by  a stone  sticking  in  the  ureter,  or 
some  part  of  the  urinary  passages,  the 
patient  must  be  bled ; warm  fomen- 
tations should  likewise  be  applied  to 
the  part  affected,  emollient  clysters 
administered,  and  diluting  mucilagi- 
nous liquors  drank,  &c.  The  treat- 
ment of  this  case  has  been  fully  point- 
ed out  under  the  articles  “ Inflam- 
mation of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder,” 
to  which  we  refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  advises  patients  who 
are  subject  to  frequent  fits  of  gravel 
in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  stone  in 
the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning, 
two  or  three  hours  before  breakfast, 
an  English  pint  of  oyster  or  cockle 
shell  lime-water.  The  doctor  very 
justly  observes,  that  though  this  quan- 
tity might  be  too  small  to  have  any 
sensible  effect  in  dissolving  a stone  in 
the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very  probably 
prevent  its  growth. 

When  a stone  is  formed  in  the 
bladder,  the  doctor  recommends  Ali- 
cant  soap,  and  oyster  or  cockle  shell 
lime-water,  to  be  taken  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  the  patient  must  swal- 
low every  day,  in  any  form  that  is 
least  disagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the 
internal  part  of  the  Alicant  soap, 
and  drink  three  or  four  English  pints 
of  oyster  or  cockle  shell  lime-water. 
The  soap  is  to  be  divided  into  three 
doses;  the  largest  to  be  taken  fasting 
in  the  morning  early ; the  second  at 
noon ; and  the  third'  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  drinking  after  each  dose  a 
large  draught  of  the  lime-water ; the 
remainder  of  which  he  may  take  any 
time  betwixt  dinner  and  supper,  in- 
stead of  other  liquors. 

The  patient  should  begin  with  a 
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smaller  quantity  of  the  lime-water 
and  soap  than  that  mentioned  above; 
at  first  an  English  pint  of  the  former 
and  three  drachms  of  the  latter  may 
be  taken  daily.  This  quantity,  how- 
ever, he  may  increase  by  degrees, 
and  ought  to  persevere  in  the  use 
of  these  medicines,  especially  if  he 
finds  any  abatement  of  his  com- 
plaints, for  several  months;  nay,  if 
the  stone  be  very  large,  for  years. 
It  may  likewise  be  proper  for  the 
patient,  if  he  be  severely  pained, 
not  only  to  begin  with  the  soap  and 
lime-water  in  small  quantities,  but  to 
take  the  second  or' third  lime-water 
instead  of  the  first.  However,  after 
he  has  been  for  some  time  accus- 
tomed to  these  medicines,  he  may  not 
only  take  the  first  water,  but  if  he 
finds  he  can  easily  bear  it,  heighten 
its  dissolving  power  still  more  by 
pouring  it  a second  time  on  fresh 
calcined  shells. 

The  caustic  alkali,  or  soap-lees, 
(i.  e.  water  of  pure  kali,)  is  the  medi- 
cine chiefly  in  vogue  at  present  for 
the  stone.  It  is  of  a very  acrid  na- 
ture, and  ought  therefore  to  be  given 
in  some  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous 
liquor,  as  veal-broth,  new  milk,  lin- 
seed-tea, a solution  of  gum  arabic, 
or  a decoction  of  marsh-mallow  roots. 
The  patient  must  begin  with  small 
doses  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty 
drops,  and  increase  by  degrees,  as 
far  as  the  stomach  can  bear  it. 

The  caustic  alkali,  now  called  aqua 
kali  puri,  may  be  prepared  by  mix- 
ing two  parts  of  quick-lime  with  one 
of  pot-ashes,  and  suffering  them  to 
stand  till  the  lixivium  be  formed, 
which  must  be  carefully  filtrated  be- 
fore it  be  used.  If  the  solution  does 
not  happen  readily,  a small  quan- 
tity of*  water  may  be  added  to  the 
mixture. 

Though  the  soap-lees  and  lime- 
water  are  the  most  powerful  medi- 
cines which  have  hitherto  been  disco- 
vered for  the  stone,  yet  there  are  some 
things  of  a more  simple  nature,  which 
in  certain  cases  are  found  to  be  be- 
neficial, and  therefore  deserve  a trial. 
An  infusion  of  the  seeds  of  daucus 
sylvestris,  or  wild  carrot,  sweetened 
with  honey,  has  been  found  to  give 


considerable  ea'se  in  cases  where  the 
stomach  could  not  bear  any  thing  of 
an  acrid  nature.  A decoction  of  raw 
coffee-berries,  taken  morning  and 
evening  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or 
ten  ounces,  with  ten  drops  of  spirit 
of  nitrous  ether  (sweet  spirit  of  nitre), 
sweetened  with  honey,  has  likewise 
been  found  very  efficacious  in  bring- 
ing away  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter  in  flakes. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we 
shall  mention  is  the  uva  urfi.  It  has 
been  greatly  extolled  of  late,  both  for 
the  gravel  and  stone.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  in  all  respects  inferior 
to  the  soap -lees  and  lime-water ; but 
it  is  less  disagreeable,  and  has  fre- 
quently, to  my  knowledge,  relieved 
gravelly  complaints.  It  is  generally 
taken  in  powder,  from  half  a drachm 
to  a whole  drachm,  two  or  three 
times  a day.  It  may  however  be 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  seven  or  eight 
drachms  a day,  with  great  safety  and 
good  effect. 

In  violent  fits  of  the  disorder,  the 
semicupium  or  the  warm-bath  is  good. 
The  body  should  be  kept  moderately 
open  by  a solution  of  vitriolated  mag- 
nesia, or  by  the  electuary  of  senna, 
castor  oil,  or  the  infusion  of  senna. 


OF  INVOLUNTARY 
DISCHARGES  OF  BLOOD. 


Spontaneous  or  involuntary  dis- 
charges of  blood  often  happen  from 
various  parts  of  the  body.  These, 
however,  are  so  far  from  being  always 
dangerous  that  they  often  prove  salu- 
tary. When  such  discharges  are  cri- 
tical, which  is  frequently  the  case  in 
fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be  stopped. 
Nor  indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  time 
to  stop  them,  unless  they  be  so  great 
as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life. — 
Most  people,  afraid  of  the  smallest 
discharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of 
the  body,  fly  immediately  to  the  use 
of  styptic  and  astringent  medicines, 
by  which  means  an  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  or  some  other  fatal  dis- 
ease, is  occasioned,  which,  had  the 
discharge  been  allowed  to  go  on, 
might  have  been  prevented. 
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Periodical  discharges  of  blood,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  body  they  pro- 
ceed, must  not  be  stopped.  They 
are  always  the  efforts  of  nature  to 
relieve  herself;  and  fatal  diseases  have 
often  been  the  consequence  of  ob- 
structing them.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
sometimes  necessary  to  check  the  vio- 
lence of  such  discharges ; but  even  this 
requires  the  greatest  caution.  In- 
stances might  be  given  where  the 
stopping  of  a small  periodical  flux 
of  blood,  from  one  of  the  fingers  has 
proved  fatal  to  the  patient. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose  is  very  common.—- 
Those  who  are  farther  advanced  in 
years  are  more  liable  to  hsemoptoe, 
or  discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs. 
After  the  middle  period  of  life,  hse- 
morrhoidal  fluxes  are  most  common; 
and  in  the  decline  of  life,  discharges 
of  blood  from  the  Urinary  passages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may 
proceed  from  very  different  and  of- 
ten from  quite  opposite  causes.  Some- 
times they  are  owing  to  a particular 
construction  of  the  body,  as  a san- 
guine temperament,  a laxity  of  the 
vessels,  a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At 
other  times  they  proceed  from  a de- 
termination of  blood  towards  one 
particular  part,  as  the  head,  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  &c.  They  may  like- 
wise proceed  from  an  inflammatory 
disposition  of  the  blood,  in  which 
case  there  is  generally  some  degree 
of  fever;  this  likewise  happens  when 
the  flux  is  occasioned  by  an  obstruct- 
ed perspiration,  or  a stricture  upon 
the  skin,  the  bowels,  or  any  parti- 
cular part  of  the  system. 

A dissolved  state  of  the  blood 
will  likewise  occasion  haemorrhages. 
Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the  dysentery, 
the  scurvy,  the  malignant  small-pox, 
&c.  there  are  often  very  great  dis- 
charges of  blood  from  different  parts 
of  the  body.  They  may  likewise  be 
brought  on  by  a too  liberal  use  of 
medicines  which  tend  to  dissolve  the 
blood,  as  cantharides,  the  volatile  al- 
kaline salts,  &c.  Food  of  an  acrid 
or  irritating  quality  may  likewise  oc- 
casion haemorrhages,  as  strong  purges 
and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that  greatly 
stimulates  the  bowels. 


Violent  passions  or  agitations  ofs 
the  mind  will  likewise  have  this  ef- 
fect. These  often  occasion  bleeding 
at  the  nose,  and  I have  known  them 
sometimes  occasion  an  haemorrhage 
in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of  the 
body,  by  over-straining  or  hurting 
the  vessels,  may  have  the  same  effect, 
especially  when  the  body  is  long  kept 
in  an  unnatural  posture,  as  hanging 
the  head  very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  must 
be  adapted  to  the  cause.  When  it 
proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or  a 
tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding, 
with  gentle  purges  and  other  evacua- 
tions, will  be  necessary.  It  will  like- 
wise be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this 
case  to  live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable 
diet,  to  avoid  all  strong  liquors  and 
food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  sti- 
mulating quality.  The  body  should 
be  kept  cool  and  the  mind  easy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing 
to  a putrid  or  dissolved  state  of  the 
blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live  chiefly 
upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vege- 
tables of  a nourishing  nature,  as  sago, 
salop,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  wine 
diluted  with  water  and  sharpened  with 
the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  diluted 
acid"  of  vitriol.  The  best  medicine  in 
this  case  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which 
may  be  taken  according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  symptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effect 
of  acrid  food  or  of  strong  stimulating 
medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be  effected 
by  soft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The 
patient  may  likewise  take  frequently 
about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Loca- 
telli’s  balsam,  or  the  same  quantity  of 
spermaceti. 

When  an  obstructed  perspiration  or 
a stricture  upon  any  part  of  the  sys- 
tem is  the  cause  of  an  haemorrhage, 
it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm 
diluting  liquors,  lying  in  bed,  bathing 
the  extremities  in  warm  water,  &c. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  commonly 
preceded  by  some  degree  of  quick- 
ness of  the  pulse,  flushing  in  the 
face,  pulsation  of  the  temporal  ar- 
teries, heaviness  of  the  head,  dimness 
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of  the  sight,  heat  and  itching  of  the 
3 s nostrils,  &c. 

To  persons  who  abound  with  blood, 
this  discharge  is  very  salutary.  It 
1 often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head-ache, 
a phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepsy.— 

1 In  fevers  where  there  is  a great  de- 
termination of  blood  towards  the  head 
li  it  is  of  the  utmost  service.  It  is 
i!  likewise  beneficial  in  inflammations 
i of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  often  in 
the  gout  and  rheumatism.  In  all  dis- 
; i eases  where  bleeding  is  necessary,  a 
; spontaneous  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  nose  is  of  much  more  service 
than  the  same  quantity  let  with  a 
lancet. 

In  a discharge  of  blood  from  the 
nose,  the  great  point  is  to  determine 
whether  it  ought  to  be  stopped  or 
not.  It  is  a common  practice  to  stop 
the  bleeding,  without  considering  whe- 
ther it  be  a disease  or  the  cure  of  a 
disease.  This  conduct  proceeds  from 
fear ; but  it  has  often  bad  and  some- 
times fatal  consequences. 

When  a discharge  of  blood  from 
the  nose  happens  in  an  inflammatory 
disease,  there  is  always  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  may  prove  salutary,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  suffered  to  go 
on,  at  least  as  long  as  the  patient  is 
not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  persons  in 
perfect  health,  who  are  full  of  blood, 
it  ought  not  to  be  suddenly  stopped, 
especially  if  the  symptoms  of  plethora, 
mentioned  above,  have  preceded  it. 
In  this  case  it  cannot  be  stopped  with- 
out risking  the  patient’s  life. 

In  short,  whenever  bleeding  at  the 
nose  relieves  any  bad  symptom,  and 
does  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be 
stopped.  But  when  it  returns  fre- 
quently, or  continues  till  the  pulse 
becomes  low,  the  extremities  begin  to 
grow  cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  being  sick  or  faint, 
it  must  immediately  be  stopped. — 
For  this  purpose,  the  patient  should 
be  set  nearly  upright,  with  his  head 
reclining  a little,  and  his  legs  im- 
mersed in  water  about  the  warmth  of 
new  milk.  His  hands  ought  likewise 
to  be  put  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his 
garters  may  be  tied  a little  tighter  than 


usual.  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to 
the  arms,  about  the  place  where  they 
are  usually  made  for  bleeding,  and  with 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  tightness. 
These  must  be  gradually  slackened  as 
the  blood  begins  to  stop,  and  remov- 
ed entirely  as  soon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  nos- 
trils will  stop  the  bleeding.  When 
this  does  not  succeed,  dossils  of  lint, 
dipped  in  strong  spirits  of  wine,  may 
be  put  up  the  nostrils,  or  if  that  can- 
not be  had,  they  may  be  dipped  in 
brandy.  Blue  vitriol  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter may  likewise  be  used  for  this 
purpose;  or  a tent  dipped  in  the 
white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may 
be  rolled  in  a powder  made  of  equal 
parts  of  white  sugar,  burnt  alum,  and 
white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the  nostril 
from  whence  the  blood  issues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of 
use  here,  as  they  seldom  have  time 
to  operate.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
amiss  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce 
of  vitriolated  natron  (Glauber’s  salt) 
and  the  same  quantity  of  manna,  dis- 
solved in  four  or  five  ounces  of  bar- 
ley-water. This  may  be  taken  at  a 
draught,  and  repeated  if  it  does  not 
operate  in  a few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a glass 
of  cold  water  and  vinegar  every  hour, 
or  oftener,  if  the  stomach  will  bear 
it.  If  a stronger  medicine  be  neces- 
sary, a tea-cupful  of  the  infusion  of 
roses,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
weak  spirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken 
every  hour.  When  these  things  can- 
not be  had,  the  patient  may  drink 
water,  with  a little  common  salt  in  it, 
or  equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar. 
From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  oil 
of  turpentine  in  a little  water,  given 
frequently,  seldom  fails  to  stop  a 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  or  from  any 
other  part. 

If  the  genitals  be  immersed  for 
some  time  in  cold  water,  it  will  ge- 
nerally stop  a bleeding  at  the  nose ; 
I have  never  known  this  to  fail : or 
cloths  dipped  in  cold  water  may  be 
applied  to  the  testes  or  pudenda. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is 
stopped  outwardly,  it  continues  in- 
wardly : this  is  very  troublesome,  and 
requires  particular  attention,  as  the 
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patient  is  apt  to  be  suffocated  with 
the  blood,  especially  if  he  falls  asleep, 
which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after 
losing  a great  quantity  of  blood. — 
When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  suf- 
focation from  the  blood  getting  into 
his  throat,  the  passages  may  be  stopped 
by  drawing  threads  up  the  nostrils, 
and  bringing  them  out  at  the  mouth, 
then  fastening  pieces  of  sponge  or 
small  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  ex- 
tremities; afterwards  drawing  them 
back,  and  tying  them  on  the  outside 
with  a sufficient  degree  of  tightness. 

After  the  bleeding  is  stopped,  the 
patient  ought  to  be  kept  as  easy  and 
quiet  as  possible.  He  should  not  pick 
his  nose,  nor  take  away  the  tents  nor 
clotted  blood  till  they  fall  off  of  their 
own  accord,  and  should  not  lie  with 
his  head  low. 

Those  who  are  affected  with  fre- 
quent bleeding  at  the  nose,  ought  to 
bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  water, 
and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry. — 
They  ought  not  to  wear  any  thing 
tight  about  their  necks ; they  should 
keep  their  body  as  much  in  an  erect 
posture  as  possible ; and  should  never 
view  any  object  obliquely.  If  they 
have  too  much  blood,  a vegetable 
diet,  with  now  and  then  a cooling 
purge,  is  the  safest  way  to  lessen  it; 
but  when  the  disease  proceeds  from 
a thin  dissolved  state  of  the  blood,  the 
diet  should  be  rich  and  nourishing; 
as  strong  broths  and  jellies,  sago- 
gruel  with  wine  and  sugar,  &c.  In- 
fusions of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine 
ought  likewise  to  be  taken  and  per- 
sisted in  for  a considerable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND 
PILES. 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  hse- 
morrhoidal  vessels  is  called  the  bleed- 
ing piles.  When  the  vessels  only 
swell,  and  discharge  no  blood,  but 
are  exceedingly  painful,  the  disease  is 
called  the  blind  piles. 

Persons  of  loose  spongy  fibre,  of  a 
bulky  size,  who  live  high,  and  lead 
a sedentary  inactive  life,  are  most  sub- 
ject to  this  disease.  It  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditay  disposition.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  it  attacks  persons  ear- 


lier in  life  than  when  it  is  accidental. 

Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  wo-  : 
men,  especially  those  of  a sanguine, 
plethoric,  or  scorbutic  habit,  or  of  a ! $ 
melancholy  disposition. 

The  piles  may  be  occasioned  by 
an  excess  of  blood,  by  strong  aloetic 
purges,  high-seasoned  food,  drinking 
great  quantities  of  sweet  wines,  the 
neglect  of  bleeding  or  other  customary 
evacuations,  much  riding,  great  cos- 
tiveness, or  any  thing  that  occasions 
hard  or  difficult  stools.  Anger,  grief, 
or  other  violent  passions,  will  occa- 
sion the  piles.  I have  often  known 
them  brought  on  by  sitting  on  the 
damp  ground.  A pair  of  thin  breeches 
will  excite  the  disorder  in  a person 
who  is  subject  to  it,  and  sometimes 
even  in  those  who  never  had  it  before. 
Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted 
with  the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is 
not  always  to  be  treated  as  a disease. 

It  is  even  more  salutary  than  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose,  and  often  prevents 
or  carries  off  diseases.  It  is  peculiarly 
beneficial  in  the  gout,  rheumatism, 
asthma,  and  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints, and  often  proves  critical  in 
colics  and  inflammatory  fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient, 
regard  must  be  had  to  his  habit  of 
body,  his  age,  strength,  and  manner 
of  living.  A discharge  which  might 
be  extensive  and  prove  hurtful  to  one, 
may  be  very  moderate  and  even  sa- 
lutary to  another.  That  only  is  to  be 
esteemed  dangerous  which  continues  ' 
too  long,  and  is  in  such  quantity  as 
to  waste  the  patient’s  strength,  and 
hurt  the  digestion,  nutrition,  and  other 
functions  necessary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  danger 
must  be  checked  by  a proper  regimen 
and  astringent  medicines.  The  diet 
must  be  cool  but  nourishing,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling 
vegetables,  and  broths.  The  drink 
may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange- 
whey,  decoctions  or  infusions  of  the 
astringent  and  mucilaginous  plants, 
as  the  tormental  root,  bistort,  the 
marsh-mallow  root,  &c. 

Old  conserve  of  red  roses  .is  a very 
good  medicine  in  this  case.  It  may 
be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  taken 
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in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or 
four  times  a day.  This  medicine  is 
in  no  great  repute,  owing  to  its  being 
seldom  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to 
produce  any  effects;  but  when  taken 
as  here  directed,  and  duly  persisted 
in,  I have  known  it  perform  very  ex- 
traordinary cures  in  violent  haemor- 
rhages, especially  when  assisted  by  the 
tincture  of  roses ; a tea-cupful  of  which 
may  be  taken  about  an  hour  after 
every  dose  of  conserve. 

Cinchona  (the  Peruvian  bark)  is 
likewise  proper  in  this  case,  both  as  a 
strengthener  and  astringent.  Half  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glass 
of  red  wine,  sharpened  with  a few 
drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol,  three  or  four 
; times  a day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  sometimes 
periodical,  and  return  regularly  once 
i a month,  or  once  in  three  weeks.  In 
this  case  they  are  always  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a salutary  discharge,  and 
by  no  means  to  be  stopped.  Some 
have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by 
stopping  a periodical  discharge  of 
: blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles,  bleeding  is  ge- 
U nerally  of  use.  The  diet  must  be 
ft  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool 
i and  diluting.  It  is  likewise  necessary 
that  the  body  be  kept  gently  open; 
this  may  be  done  by  small  doses  of 
flour  of  brimstone  and  cream  of  tar- 
;i  tar.  These  may  be  mixed  in  equal 
ij  quantities,  and  a tea-spoonful  taken 
r two  or  three  times  a day,  or  oftener 
I if  necessary.  Or  the  patient  may  take 
tlj  the  following : — 

I Take  of  flour  of  brimstone,  one  ounce; 

Of  purified  nitre,  half  an  ounce ; 

Of  electuary  of  senna,  three  or 
four  ounces. ' 

1 Mix, — and  take  a tea-spoonful  three 
I or  four  times  a day. 

Emollient  clysters  are  here  likewise 
) beneficial ; but  there  is  sometimes  such 
i an  astriction  of  the  anus,  that  they 
f cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  case 
I have  known  a vomit  have  a very 
) good  effect. 

When  the  piles  are  exceedingly 
I painful  and  swelled,  but  discharge 
nothing,  the  patient  must  sit  over 
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the  steams  of  warm  water.  He  may 
likewise  apply  linen  cloths,  dipped  in 
warm  spirits  of  wine,  to  the  part,  or 
poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or 
of  leeks  fried  with  butter.  If  these  do 
not  produce  a discharge,  and  the  piles 
appear  large,  leeches  must  be  applied 
as  near  them  as  possible,  or  if  they 
will  fix  upon  the  piles  themselves,  so 
much  the  better.  When  leeches  wall 
not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened 
with  a lancet.  The  operation  is  very 
easy,  and  is  not  attended  with  any 
danger. 

Various  ointments  and  other  exter- 
nal applications  are  recommended  in 
the  piles,  but  I do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  any  effects  from  these  worth 
mentioning.  Their  principal  use  is 
to  keep  the  part  moist,  which  may  be 
done  as  well  by  a soft  poultice  or  an 
emollient  cataplasm.  When  the  pain, 
however,  is  very  great,  the  following 
liniment  may  be  applied : — 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two 
ounces ; 

Of  tincture  of  opium,  (liquid  lau- 
danum,) half  an  ounce. 

Beat  them  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

We  cannot  here  forbear  to  make 
more  generally  known  the  method  of 
curing  the  blind  piles  by  dilatation  of 
the  rectum.  - A remarkable  instance 
of  this  practice  is  related  in  a foreign 
medical  repository,  of  the  radical  cure 
of  a very  obstinate  hsemorrhoidal  af- 
fection by  simply  introducing  a tent 
of  rolled  tow,  smeared  with  hog’s-lard, 
about  two  inches  long  and  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  basis,  into  the 
anus,  after  every  evacuation.  This 
simple  practice  answered  the  inten- 
tion completely,  after  a variety  of 
other  measures  had  failed. 

SFITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  lungs  only 
which  is  called  an  haemoptoe,  or  spit- 
ting of  blood.  Persons  of  slender 
make,  and  a lax  fibre,  who  have  long 
necks  and  strait  breasts,  are  most  lia- 
ble to  this  disease.  It  is  most  com- 
mon in  the  spring,  and  generally  at- 
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tacks  people  before  they  arrive  at  the 
prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is 
a common  observation,  that  those  who 
have  been  subject  to  bleeding  of  the 
nose  when  young,  are  afterwards  most 
liable  to  an  hsemoptoe. 

An  haemoptoe  may  proceed  from 
an  excess  of  blood ; from  a peculiar 
weakness  of  the  lungs ; or  a bad  con- 
formation of  the  breast.  It  is  often 
occasioned  by  excessive  drinking,  run- 
ning, wrestling,  singing,  or  speaking 
aloud.  Such  as  have  weak  lungs 
ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions 
of  the  organ,  as  they  value  life  ; they 
should  likewise  guard  against  vio- 
lent passions,  and  every  thing  that 
occasions  a rapid  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

This  disease  may  likewise  proceed 
from  wounds  in  the  lungs.  These 
may  either  be  received  from  without, 
or  they  may  be  occasioned  by  hard 
bodies  getting  into  the  wind-pipe,  and 
so  falling  down  upon  the  lungs,  and 
hurting  that  tender  organ.  The  ob- 
struction of  any  customary  evacuation 
may  occasion  a spitting  of  blood ; as 
neglect  of  bleeding  or  purging  at  the 
usual  seasons,  the  stoppage  of  the 
bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menses 
in  women,  &c.  It  may  likewise  pro- 
ceed from  a polypus,  scirrhous  con- 
cretions, or  any  thing  that  obstructs 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
lungs.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  a long 
and  violent  cough,  in  which  case  it 
is  generally  the  forerunner  of  con- 
sumption. A violent  degree  of  cold 
suddenly  applied  to  the  external  parts 
of  the  body  will  occasion  an  hsemop- 
toe. It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by 
breathing  air  which  is  too  much  rari- 
fied  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the 
lungs.  This  is  often  the  case  with 
those  who  work  in  hot  places,  as  fur- 
naces, glass-houses,  or  the  like.  It  is 
likewise  said  to  happen  to  such  as 
ascend  to  the  top  of  very  high  moun- 
tains, as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to 
be  considered  as  a primary  disease; 
it  is  often  only  a symptom,  and  in 
some  diseases  not  an  unfavourable 
one.  This  is  the  case  in  pleurisies, 
peripneumonies,  and  sundry  other  fe 
vers.  In  a dropsy,  scurvy,  or  con- 


sumption of  the  lungs,  it  is  a bad 
symptom,  and  shews  that  the  lungs 
are  ulcerated. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  a sense  of  weight  and  op- 
presssion  of  the  breast,  a dry  tickling 
cough,  hoarseness,  and  a difficulty  of 
breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ushered 
in  with  shivering,  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, costiveness,  great  lassitude, 
flatulence,  pain  of  the  back  and  loins, 
&c.  As  these  shew  a general  stricture 
upon  the  vessels,  and  a tendency  of 
the  blood  to  inflammation,  they  are 
commonly  the  forerunners  of  a very 
copious  discharge.  The  above  symp- 
toms do  not  attend  a discharge  of 
blood  from  the  gums  or  fauces,  by 
which  means  these  may  always  be 
distinguished  from  an  hsemoptoe. — 
Sometimes  the  blood  that  is  spit  up 
is  thin,  and  of  a florid  red  colour; 
and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and 
is  of  a dark  or  blackish  colour: — 
nothing,  however,  can  be  inferred 
from  this  circumstance,  but  that  the 
blood  has  lain  a longer  or  shorter 
time  in  the  breast  before  it  was  dis- 
charged. 

Spitting  of  blood  in  a strong  healthy 
person,  of  a sound  constitution,  is  not 
very  dangerous;  but  when  it  attacks 
the  tender  and  delicate,  or  persons  of 
a weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty 
removed.  When  it  proceeds  from  a 
scirrhus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs,  it  is 
bad.  The  danger  is  greater  when 
the  discharge  proceeds  from  the  rup- 
ture of  a large  vessel  than  of  a small 
one.  When  the  extravasated  blood 
is  not  spit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  breast, 
it  corrupts,  and  greatly  increases  the 
danger.  When  the  blood  proceeds 
from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs  it  is  gene- 
rally fatal. 

The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool 
and  easy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the 
body  or  quickens  the  circulation  in- 
creases the  danger.  The  mind  ought 
likewise  to  be  soothed,  and  every  oc- 
casion of  exciting  the  passions  avoid- 
ed- The  diet  should  be  soft,  cooling, 
and  slender,  as  rice  boiled  with  milk, 
small  broths,  barley-water,  gruels,  pa- 
nado,  &c.  The  diet  in  this  case  can 
scarce  be  too  low.  Even  water-gruel 
is  sufficient  to  support  the  patient  for 
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some  days.  All  strong  liquors  must 
be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink 
milk  and  water,  barley-water,  whey, 
butter-milk,  and  such  like.  Every 
thing,  however,  should  be  drank  cold 
and  in  small  quantities  at  a time. — 
He  should  observe  the  strictest  silence, 
or  at  least  speak  with  a very  low 
voice. 

This,  like  the  other  involuntary 
discharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be 
suddenly  stopped  by  astringent  me- 
dicines. More  mischief  is  often  done 
by  these  than  if  it  were  suffered  to 
go  on.  It  may,  however,  proceed  so 
far  as  to  weaken  the  patient,  and  even 
endanger  his  life,  in  which  case  pro- 
per means  must  be  used  for  restrain- 
ing it. 

The  body  should  be  kept  gently 
open  by  a laxative  diet,  as  roasted 
apples,  stewed  prunes,  and  such  like. 
If  these  should  not  have  the  desired 
effect,  a tea- spoonful  of  the  lenitive 
electuary  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a day,  as  is  found  necessary.  If  the 
bleeding  proves  violent,  ligatures  may 
be  applied  to  the  extremities,  as  di- 
rected for  a bleeding  at  the  nose. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  and  feverish, 
bleeding  and  small  doses  of  nitre  will 
be  of  use ; a scruple  or  half  a drachm 
of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his 
ordinary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
His  drink  may  be  likewise  sharpened 
with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon,  or  a 
few  drops  of  the  spirit  of  vitriol ; or 
he  may  take  frequently  a cup  of  in- 
fusion of  roses. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  luke- 
warm water  has  likewise  a very  good 
effect  in  this  disease.  Opiates,  too, 
are  sometimes  beneficial,  but  these 
must  be  administered  with  caution. 
Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  given  in  a cup  of  barley- 
water  twice  a day,  and  continued  for 
some  time,  provided  they  be  found 
beneficial. 

The  conserve  of  roses  is  likewise  a 
very  good  medicine  in  this  case,  pro- 
vided it  be  taken  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, and  long  enough  persisted  in, — 
It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
three  or  four  ounces  a day;  and  if 
the  patient  be  troubled  with  a cough, 
it  should  be  made  into  an  electuary 


with  balsamic  syrup  and  a little  of 
the  syrup  of  white  poppies. 

If  strong  astringents  be  necessary, 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  diluted 
acid  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in  a 
glass  of  water  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

Those  who  are  subject  to  frequent 
returns  of  this  disease  should  avoid  all 
excess.  Their  diet  should  be  light 
and  cool,  consisting  chiefly  of  milk 
and  vegetables.  Above  all,  let  them 
beware  of  vigorous  efforts  of  the  body 
and  violent  agitations  of  the  mind. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  so  common  as  the  other 
discharges  of  blood  which  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned ; but  it  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  particular  at- 
tention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally 
preceded  by  pain  of  the  stomach, 
sickness,  and  nausea;  and  is  accom- 
panied with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent 
fainting  fits. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  periodi- 
cal ; in  which  case  it  is  less  danger- 
ous. It  often  proceeds  from  an  ob- 
struction of  the  menses  in  women, 
and  sometimes  from  the  stopping  of 
the  heemorrhoidal  flux  in  men.  It 
may  be  occasioned  by  any  thing  that 
greatly  stimulates  or  wounds  the  sto- 
mach, as  strong  vomits  or  purges, 
acrid  poisons,  sharp  or  hard  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  stomach,  &c. 
It  is  often  the  effect  of  obstructions 
in  the  liver,  the  spleen,  or  some  of 
the  other  viscera.  It  may  likewise 
proceed  from  external  violence,  as 
blows  or  bruises,  or  from  any  of 
the  causes  which  produce  inflamma- 
tion. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this 
disease  arises  from  the  extravasated 
blood  lodging  in  the  bowels,  and 
becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a 
dysentery  or  putrid  fever  may  be 
occasioned.  The  best  way  of  pre- 
venting this,  is  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open,  by  frequently  exhibiting 
emollient  clysters.  Purges  must  not 
be  given  till  the  discharge  is  stopped, 
otherwise  they  will  irritate  the  sto- 
mach, and  increase  the  disorder.**- 
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All  the  food  and  drink  must  be  of 
a mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in 
small  quantities.  Even  drinking  cold 
water  has  sometimes  proved  a remedy, 
but  it  will  succeed  better  when 
sharpened  with  the  weak  spirits  of 
vitriol.  When  there  are  signs  of  an 
inflammation,  bleeding  may  be  neces- 
sary ; but  the  patient’s  weakness  will 
seldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be 
of  use ; but  they  must  be  given  in 
very  small  doses,  as  four  or  five 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or 
thrice  a day. 

After  the  discharge  is  over,  as  the 
patient  is  generally  troubled  with 
gripes,  occasioned  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  intes- 
tines, gentle  purges  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a discharge  of  blood  from 
the  vessels  of  the  kidneys  or  blad- 
der, occasioned  by  their  being  either 
enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is 
more  or  less  dangerous  according  to 
the  different  circumstances  which  at- 
tend it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  sud- 
denly without  interruption  and  with- 
out pain,  it  proceeds  from  the  kid- 
neys 5 but  if  the  blood  be  in  small 
quantity,  of  a dark  colour,  and  emitted 
with  heat  and  pain  about  the  bottom 
of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from  the 
bladder.  When  bloody  urine  is  oc- 
casioned by  a rough  stone  descend- 
ing from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder, 
which  wounds  the  ureters,  it  is  at- 
tended with  a sharp  pain  in  the 
back,  and  difficulty  of  making  wa- 
ter. If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are 
hurt  by  a stone,  and  the  bloody 
urine  follows,  it  is  attended  with  the 
most  acute  pain,  and  a previous  stop- 
page of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewise  be  oc- 
casioned by  falls,  blows,  the  lifting  or 
carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It 
may  also  proceed  from  ulcers  of  the 
bladder,  from  a stone  lodged  in  the 
kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or 
sharp  diuretic  medicines,  especially 
cantharides. 


Bloody  urine  is  always  attended 
with  some  degree  of  danger ; but  it 
is  peculiarly  so,  when  mixed  with 
purulent  matter,  as  this  shews  an  ul- 
cer somewhere  in  the  urinary  pas- 
sages. Sometimes  this  discharge  pro- 
ceeds from  excess  of  blood,  in  which 
case  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as 
a salutary  evacuation  than  a disease. 
If  the  discharge  however  be  very 
great,  it  may  waste  the  patient’s 
strength,  and  occasion  an  ill  habit  of 
body,  a dropsy,  or  a consump- 
tion. 

The  treatment  of  this  disorder 
must  be  varied  according  to  the 
different  causes  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a stone  in 
the  bladder,  the  cure  depends  upon 
an  operation,  a description  of  which 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora, 
and  symptoms  of  an  inflammation, 
bleeding  will  be  necessary.  The 
body  must  likewise  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clysters,  or  cooling  purga- 
tive medicines,  as  cream  of  tartar, 
rhubarb,  manna,  or  small  doses  of 
lenitive  electuary,  now  called  elec- 
tuary of  senna. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from 
a dissolved  state  of  the  blood,  it  is 
commonly  the  symptom  of  some  ma- 
lignant disease,  as  the  small-pox,  a 
putrid  fever,  or  the  like.  In  this 
case  the  patient’s  life  depends  on 
the  liberal  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
and  acids,  as  has  already  been 
shewn. 

When  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
an  ulcer  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder, 
the  patient’s  diet  must  be  cool,  and 
his  drink  of  a soft,  healing,  balsamic 
quality,  as  decoctions  of  marsh-mallow 
roots,  with  liquorice,  solutions  of  gum 
arabic,  & c.  Three  ounces  of  marsh- 
mallow roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
liquorice,  may  be  boiled  in  two 
English  quarts  of  water  to  one : two 
ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  purified  nitre,  may  be  dis- 
solved in  the  strained  liquor,  and 
a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five 
times  a day. 

The  early  use  of  astringents  in  this 
disease  has  often  bad  consequences. 
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i When  the  flux  is  stopped  too  soon, 
the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined 
in  the  vessels,  may  produce  inflam- 
mations, abscesses,  and  ulcers.  If 
1 1 however  the  case  be  urgent,  or  the 
patient  seems  to  suffer  from  the  loss 
i i of  blood,  gentle  astringents  may  be 
necessary.  In  this  case  the  patient 
may  take  three  or  four  ounces  of 
lime-water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the 
tincture  of  Peruvian  bark,  three  times 
a day. 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY 
FLUX. 

‘ ! . t } 

This  disease  prevails  in  the  spring 
and  autumn.  It  is  most  common 
in  marshy  countries,  where,  after  hot 
and  dry  summers,  it  is  apt  to  become 
epidemic.  Persons  are  most  liable  to 
it  who  are  much  exposed  to  the 
night  air,  or  who  live  in  places 
where  the.  air  is  confined  and  un- 
wholesome. Hence  it  often  proves 
fatal  in  camps,  on  shipboard,  in 
jails,  hospitals,  and  such  like  places. 

The  dysentery  may  be  occasioned 
by  any  thing  that  obstructs  the  per- 
spiration, or  render  the  humours  pu- 
trid, as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes,  un- 
wholesome diet,  bad  air,  &c.  But  it 
is  most  frequently  communicated  by 
infection.  This  ought  to  make  peo- 
ple extremely  cautious  in  going  near 
such  persons  as  labour  under  the  dis- 
ease. Even  the  smell  of  the  patient’s 
excrements  have  been  known  to  com- 
municate the  infection. 

It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the  belly, 
attended  by  violent  pains  of  the 
bowels,  a constant  inclination  to  go 
to  stool,  and  generally  more  or  less 
blood  in  the  stools.  It  begins,  like 
other  fevers,  with  chilliness,  loss  of 
strength,  a quick  pulse,  great  thirst, 
and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The 
stools  are  at  first  greasy  and  fro- 
thy, afterwards  they  are  streaked 
with  blood,  and  at  last  have  fre- 
quently the  appearance  of  pure  blood, 
mixed  with  small  filaments  resem- 
bling bits  of  skin.  Worms  are  some- 
times passed  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards through  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease.  When  the  patient  goes 
to  stool,  he  feels  a bearing  down, 


as  if  the  whole  bowels  were  falling 
out,  and  sometimes  a part  of  the 
intestine  is  actually  protruded,  which 
proves  exceedingly  troublesome,  espe- 
cially in  children.  Flatulency  is 
likewise  a troublesome  symptom, 
especially  towards  the  end  ef  the  dis- 
ease. 

This  disease  may  be  distinguished 
from  a diarrhoea,  or  looseness,  by 
the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and 
the  blood  which  generally  appears 
in  the  stools.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  cholera  morbus 
by  its  not  being  attended  with  such 
violent  and  frequent  fits  of  vomit- 
ing, &c. 

When  the  dysentery  attacks  the 
old,  the  delicate,  or  such  as  have 
been  wasted  by  the  gout,  the  scurvy, 
or  other  lingering  diseases,  it  gene- 
rally proves  fatal.  Vomiting  and 
hiccuping  are  bad  signs,  as  they 
shew  an  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach. When  the  stools  are  green, 
black,  or  have  an  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable cadaverous  smell,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great,  as  it  shews  the 
disease  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind.  It 
is  an  unfavourable  symptom  when 
clysters  are  immediately  returned; 
but  still  more  so  when  the  passage 
is  so  obstinately  shut,  that  they 
cannot  be  injected.  A feeble  pulse, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  with 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  con- 
vulsions, are  signs  of  approaching 
death. 

Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in 
this  disease  than  cleanliness.  It  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  recovery  of 
the  patient,  and  no  less  to  the  safety 
of  such  as  attend  him.  In  all  con- 
tagious diseases  the  danger  is  in- 
creased, and  the  infection  spread,  by 
the  neglect  of  cleanliness ; but  in  none 
more  than  this.  Every  thing  about 
the  patient  should  be  frequently 
changed.  The  excrements  should 
never  be  suffered  to  continue  in  his 
chamber,  but  removed  immediately 
and  buried  under  ground.  A con- 
stant stream  of  fresh  air  should  be 
admitted  into  the  chamber ; and  it 
ought  frequently  to  be  sprinkled  with 
vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  some 
other  strong  acid. 
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The  patient  must  not  be  discou- 
raged, but  his  spirits  kept  up  in  hopes 
of  a cure.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
render  any  putrid  disease  mortal  than 
the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the 
sick.  All  diseases  of  this  nature  have 
a tendency  to  sink  and  depress  the 
spirits,  and  when  that  is  increased  by 
fears  and  alarms  from  those  whom 
the  patient  believes  to  be  persons  of 
skill,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  worst 
effects. 

A flannel  waistcoat  worn  next  the 
skin  has  often  very  good  effect  in 
the  dysentery.  This  promotes  the 
perspiration  without  overheating  the 
body.  Great  caution  however  is  ne- 
cessary in  leaving  it  off.  I have  often 
known  a dysentery  brought  on  by 
imprudently  throwing  off  a flannel 
waistcoat  before  the  season  was  suf- 
ficiently warm.  For  whatever  pur- 
pose this  piece  of  dress  is  worn,  it 
should  never  be  left  off  but  in  a 
warm  season. 

In  this  disease  the  greatest  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  patient’s 
diet.  Flesh,  fish,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or 
rancid  on  the  stomach,  must  be  ab- 
sta  ned  from.  . Apples  boiled  in  milk, 
water-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding, 
with  broth  made  of  the  gelatinous 
parts  of  animals,  may  constitute  the 
principal  part  of  the  patient’s  food. 
Gelatinous  broth  not  only  answers 
the  purpose  of  food,  but  likewise  of 
medicine.  I have  often  known  dy- 
senteries, which  were  not  of  a putrid 
nature,  cured  by  it,  after  pompous 
medicines  had  proved  ineffectual. 

The  manner  of  making  this  broth 
is,  to  take  a sheep’s  head  and  feet 
with  the  skin  upon  them,  and  to 
burn  the  wool  off  with  a hot  iron ; 
afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth 
is  quite  a jelly.  A little  cinnamon 
or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the 
broth  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  the 
patient  may  take  a little  of  it  warm 
with  toasted  bread  three  or  four  times 
a day.  A clyster  of  it  may  be  given 
twice  a day.  Such  as  cannot  take  the 
broth  made  in  this  way,  may  have 
the  head  and  feet  skinned ; but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  in- 
jures the  medicine.  It  is  not  our 


business  here  to  reason  upon  the  na- 
ture and  qualities  of  medicine,  other- 
wise this  might  be  shewn  to  possess 
virtues  every  way  suited  to  the  cure 
of  a dysentery  which  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  a putrid  state  of  the  hu- 
mours. One  thing  we  know,  which 
is  preferable  to  all  reasoning,  that 
whole  families  have  often  been  cured 
by  it,  after  they  had  used  many 
other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will, 
however,  be  proper  that  the  patient 
take  a vomit,  and  a dose  or  two  of 
rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  use  the 
broth.  It  will  likewise  be  necessary 
to  continue  the  use  of  it  for  a consi- 
derable time,  and  to  make  it  the  prin- 
cipal food. 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper 
in  the  dysentery,  which  may  be  used 
by  such  as  cannot  take  the  broth 
mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling 
a few  handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied 
in  a cloth,  for  six  or  seven  hours, 
till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  starch.— 
Two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  this 
may  be  grated  down,  and  boiled  in 
such  a quantity  of  new  milk  and 
water  as  to  be  of  the  thickness  of 
pap.  This  may  be  sweetened  to  the 
patient’s  taste,  and  taken  for  his  ordi- 
nary food. 

The  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Ru- 
therford, late  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  used 
to  mention  this  food  in  his  public 
lectures  with  great  encomiums.  He 
directed  it  to  be  made  by  tying  a 
pound  or  two  of  the  finest  flour,  as 
tight  as  possible,  in  a linen  rag ; af- 
terwards to  dip  it  frequently  in  wa- 
ter, and  to  dredge  the  outside  with 
flour,  till  a cake  or  crust  was  formed 
around  it,  which  prevents  the  water 
from  soaking  into  it  while  boiling.— 
It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes 
a hard  dry  mass,  as  directed  above. 
This  when  mixed  with  milk  and 
water,  will  not  only  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  food,  but  may  likewise  be 
given  in  clysters. 

In  a putrid  dysentery,  the  patient 
may  be  allowed  to  eat  freely  of  most 
kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit,  as  apples, 
grapes,  gooseberries,  currants,  straw- 
berries, &c.  These  may  be  either 
eaten  raw  or  boiled,  with  or  without 
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I ] milk,  as  the  patient  chooses.  The 
f:  prejudice  against  fruit  in  this  disease 
i i is  so  great,  that  many  believe  it  to 

I I be  the  common  cause  of  dysenteries. 
This  however  is  an  egregious  mistake. 

: Both  reason  and  experience  shew, 
that  good  fruit  is  one  of  the  best 
[ medicines,  botli  for  the  prevention 
\i  and  cure  of  the  dysentery.  Good 
fruit  is  in  every  respect  calculated 
to  counteract  that  tendency  to  putre- 
i faction,  from  whence  the  most  dan- 
gerous dysentery  proceeds.  The  pa- 
i 'tient  in  such  a case  ought  there- 
fore to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much 
fruit  as  he  pleases,  provided  it  be 
ripe. 

The  most  proper  drink  in  this  dis- 
order is  whey.  The  dysentery  Jias 
been  often  cured  by  the  use  of  clear 
whey  alone.  It  may  be  taken  both 
for  drink  and  in  form  of  clyster. — 
When  it  cannot  be  had,  barley- 
water,  sharpened  with  cream  of  tartar, 
may  be  drank,  or  a decoction  of 
barley  and  tamarinds:  two  ounces 
of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter 
may  be  boiled  in  two  English  quarts 
of  water  to  one.  Warm  water,  water- 
gruel,  or  water  wherein  hot  iron  has 
frequently  been  quenched,  are  all 
very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in 
turns.  Chamomile-tea,  if  the  stomach 
will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding  proper 
drink.  It  both  strengthens  the  sto- 
mach, and  by  its  anti-septic  quality 
tends  to  prevent  a mortification  of  the 
bowels. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  disease 
it  is  always  necessary  to  cleanse  the 
first  passages.  For  this  purpose  a 
vomit  of  ipecacuanha  must  be  given, 
and  wrought  off  with  weak  chamo- 
mile-tea. Strong  vomits  are  seldom 
necessary  here.  A scruple  or  at  most 
half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  is 
generally  sufficient  for  an  adult,  and 
sometimes  a very  few  grains  will 
suffice.  The  day  after  the  vomit, 
half  a drachm  or  two  scruples  of 
rhubarb  must  be  taken;  or  what 
will  answer  the  purpose  rather  bet- 
ter, an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  Epsom  salts.  This  dose  may  be 
repeated  every  other  day  for  two  or 
three  times.  Afterwards  small  doses 
of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  for 


some  time.  Two  or  three  grains  of 
the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a 
table-spoonful  of  the  syrup  of  white 
poppies,  and  taken  three  times  a 
day. 

These  evacuations,  and  the  regimen 
prescribed  above,  will  often  be  suf- 
ficient to  effect  a cure.  Should  it 
however  happen  otherwise,  the  fol- 
lowing astringent  medicines  may  be 
used. 

A clyster  of  starch  or  fat  mutton 
broth,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  ad- 
ministered twice  a day.  At  the  same 
time  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  gum-tragacanth, 
may  be  dissolved  in  an  English  pint 
of  barley-water  over  a slow  fire, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  it  taken  every 
hour. 

If  these  have  not  the  desired  effect, 
the  patient  may  take,  four  times  a 
day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of 
the  following  electuary : — 

Take  of  the  confection  of  catechu, 
two  ounces ; 

Of  Located i’s  balsam,  one  ounce ; 
Of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Of  syrup  of  marsh-mallow,  enough 
to  make  an  electuary  : 

Drinking  after  it  a tea-cupful  of  the 
following  decoction:— 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  shavings  or 
chips  of  logwood  in  four  pints 
of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor 
is  wasted.  T wo  or  three  ounces 
of  simple  cinnamon -water  may 
be  added  to  this  decoction. 

Persons  who  have  been  cured  of 
this  disease  are  very  liable  to  relapse; 
to  prevent  which,  great  circumspec- 
tion with  respect  to  diet  is  necessary. 
The  patient  must  abstain  from  all 
fermented  liquors,  except  now  and 
then  a glass  of  good  wine;  but  he 
must  drink  no  kind  of  malt  liquor. 
He  should  likewise  abstain  from 
animal  food,  as  fish  and  flesh,  and 
live  principally  on  milk  and  vege- 
tables. 

Gentle  exercise  and  wholesome  air 
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are  likewise  of  importance.  The  pa- 
tient should  go  into  the  country  as 
soon  as  his  strength  will  permit,  and 
should  take  exercise  daily  on  horse- 
back or  in  a carriage.  He  may  like- 
wise use  bitters,  infused  in  wine  or 
brandy,  and  may  drink  twice  a day 
a gill  of  lime-water  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dysenteries  prevail,  we 
would  recommend  a strict  attention 
to  cleanliness,  a spare  use  of  animal 
food,  and  the  free  use  Of  sound  ripe 
fruits  and  other  vegetables.  The 
night  air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  all  communication  with  the 
sick.  Bad  smells  are  likewise  to  be 
shunned,  especially  those  which  arise 
from  putrid  animal  substances.  The 
necessaries  where  the  sick  go  are  care- 
fully to  be  avoided. 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
dysentery  appear,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  take  & vomit,  to  go 
to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of 
weak  warm  liquor  to  promote  a sweat. 
This  with  a dose  or  two  of  rhubarb 
at  the  beginning  would  often  carry 
off  the  disease.  In  countries  where 
dysenteries  prevail,  we  would  advise 
such  as  are  liable  to  them  to  take 
either  a vomit  or  a purge  every  spring 
or  autumn  as  a preventive. 

There  are  sundry  other  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  as  the  Lientery  and 
C celiac  Passion,  which,  though 
less  dangerous  than  the  dysentery, 
yet  merit  consideration.  These  dis- 
eases generally  proceed  from  a re- 
laxed state?  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, which  is  sometimes  so  great, 
that  the  food  passes  through  them 
with  hardly  any  sensible  alteration, 
and  the  patient  dies  merely  from  the 
want  of  nourishment. 

When  the  lientery  or  cceliac  pas- 
sion succeeds  to  dysentery,  the  case 
is  bad.  They  are  always  dangerous 
in  old  age,  especially  when  the  con- 
stitution has  been  broken  by  excess 
or  acute  diseases.  If  the  stools  be 
very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the 
thirst  great,  with  little  urine,  the 
mouth  ulcerated,  and  the  face  marked 
with  spots  of  different  colours,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in 


general  the  same  as  in  the  dysentery. 
In  all  obstinate  fluxes  of  the  belly, 
the  cure  must  be  attempted  by  first 
cleansing  the  stomach  and  bowels 
with  gentle  vomits  and  purges ; after- 
wards the  lichen  islandicus,  or  Iceland- 
moss,  in  powder  or  decoction,  (as 
recommended  in  consumptions,)  rice 
milk,  and  such  a diet  as  has  a ten- 
dency to  heal  and  strengthen  the 
bowels,  with  opiates  and  astringent 
medicines,  will  generally  complete  the 
cure. 

The  same  observation  holds  with 
respect  to  a Tenesmus,  or  frequent 
desire  of  going  to  stool.  This  dis- 
ease resembles  the  dysentery  so  much, 
both  in  its  symptoms  and  method  of 
cure,  that  we  think  it  needless  to 
insist  upon  it. 


OF  THE  HEAD-AGHE. 


Aches  and  pains  proceed  from  very 
different  causes,  and  may  affect  any 
part  of  the  body ; but  we  shall  point 
out  those  only  which  occur  most 
frequently,  and  are  attended  with  the 
greatest  danger. 

When  the  head-ache  is  slight,  and 
affects  a particular  part  of  the  head 
only,  it  is  called  a cephalalgia ; when 
the  whole  head  is  affected,  cephalcea ; 
and  when  on  one  side  only,  hemi- 
crania.  A fixed  pain  in  the  fore- 
head, which  may  be  covered  with 
the  end  of  the  thumb,  is  called  the 
clavis  hystericus. 

There  are  also  other  distinctions. 
Sometimes  the  pain  is  internal,  some- 
times external;  sometimes  it  is  an 
original  disease,  and  at  other  times 
only  symptomatic.  When  the  head- 
ache proceeds  from  a hot  bilious 
habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and 
throbbing,  with  a considerable  heat 
of  the  pa»rt  affected.  When  from  a 
cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  . patient 
complains  of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and 
has  a sense  of  coldness  in  the  part. 
This  kind  of  head-ache  is  sometimes 
attended  with  a degree  of  stupidity 
or  folly. 

Whatever  obstructs  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  ves- 
sels of  the  head  may  occasion  a 
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head-ache.  In  persons  of  a full  habit, 
ji  i who  abound  with  blood,  the  head- 
ache often  proceeds  from  the  sup- 
pression of  customary  evacuations, 
as  bleeding  at  the  nose,  sweating  of 
the  feet,  &c.  It  may  likewise  pro- 
1 1 ceed  from  any  cause  that  determines 
a great  flux  of  blood  towards  the 
head,  as  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
i or  hanging  down  the  head  for  a long- 
time. Whatever  prevents  the  return 
of  the  blood  from  the  head  will 
likewise  occasion  a head-ache,  as 
looking  long  obliquely  at  any  object, 
wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the 
neck,  a new  hat,  or  the  like. 

When  a head-ache  proceeds  from 
the  stoppage  of  a running  at  the 
nose,  there  is  a heavy,  obtuse,  press- 
i ing  pain  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
E head,  in  which  there  seems  to  be 
t such  a weight,  that  the  patient  can 
5 scarce  hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occa- 
i sioned  by  the  caustic  matter  of  the 
venereal  disease,  it  generally  affects 
the  skull,  and  often  produces  a caries 
of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ache  proceeds 
from  the  repulsion  or  retrocession  of 
the  gout,  the  erysipelas,  the  small- 
pox, measles,  itch,  or  other  eruptive 
diseases.  What  is  called  a hemicrania 
generally  proceeds  from  crudities  or 
indigestion.  Inanition,  or  emptiness, 
will  often  also  occasion  head-aches. 

I have  often  seen  instances  of  this  in 
nurses  who  give  suck  too  long,  or 
who  did  not  take  sufficient  quantity 
of  solid  food. 

There  is  likewise  a most  violent, 
fixed,  constant,  and  almost  intolera- 
ble head-ache,  which  occasions  great 
debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  pre- 
vents sleep,  destroys  the  appetite, 
causes  a vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  a 
noise  in  the  ears,  convulsions,  epilep- 
tic fits,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  cos- 
tiveness, coldness  of  the  extremi- 
, ties,  &c. 

The  head-ache  is  often  symptoma- 
tic in  continual  and  intermitting  fevers, 
especially  quartans:  it  is  likewise  a 
very  common  symptom  in  hysteric 
and  hypochondriac  complaints. 

When  a head-ache  attends  any  sort 
of  fever  with  pale  urine,  it  is  an  un- 
favourable symptom.  In  excessive 
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head-aches  the  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities is  a bad  sign. 

When  the  disease  continues  long, 
and  is  very  violent,  it  often  termi- 
nates in  blindness,  an  apoplexy,  deaf- 
ness, a vertigo,  the  palsy,  or  the 
epilepsy. 

In  this  disease  the  cool  regimen 
in  general  is  to  be  observed.  The 
diet  ought  to  consist  of  such  emol- 
lient substances  as  will  correct  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  keep 
the  body  open,  as  apples  boiled  in 
milk,  spinach,  turnips,  and  such  like. 
The  drink  ought  to  be  diluting,  as 
barley-water,  infusions  of  mild  muci- 
laginous vegetables,  decoctions  of  the 
sudorific  woods,  &c.  The  feet  and 
legs  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and 
frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  j 
the  head  should  be  shaved,  and  bath- 
ed with  water  and  vinegar.  The 
patient  ought  as  much  as  possible 
to  keep  in  an  erect  posture,  and  not 
to  lie  with  his  head  too  low. 

When  the  head-ache  is  owing  to 
excess  of  blood,  or  a hot  bilious 
constitution,  bleeding  is  necessary. 
The  patient  may  be  bled  in  the 
jugular  vein,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated if  there  be  occasion.  Cupping 
also,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to 
the  temples  and  behind  the  ears, 
will  be  of  service.  Afterwards  a 
blistering-plaster  may  be  applied  to 
the  neck  behind  the  ears,  or  to  any 
part  of  the  head  that  is  most  affected. 
In  some  cases  it  will  be  proper  to 
blister  the  whole  head.  In  persons 
of  a gross  habit,  issues  or  perpetual 
blisters  will  be  of  service.  The  body 
ought  likewise  to  be  kept  open  by 
gentle  laxatives,  which,  where  the 
strength  of  the  patient  will  admit, 
should  be  preceded  by  two  or  three 
brisk  cathartics. 

But  when  the  head-ache  proceeds 
from  a copious  vitiated  serum  stag- 
nating in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  skull,  with  a 
dull,  heavy,  continual  pain,  which 
will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor 
gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful 
purgatives  are  necessary,  as  pills 
made  of  aloes,  resin  of  jalap,  or  the 
like.  It  will  also  be  necessary  in 
this  case  to  blister  the  whole  head, 
4 a 
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and  to  keep'  the  back  part  of  the 
neck  open  for  a considerable  time  by 
a perpetual  blister. 

When  the  head-ache  is  occasioned 
by  the  stoppage  of  a running  at  the 
nose,  the  patient  should  frequently 
smell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  salts ; lie 
may  likewise  take  snuff,  or  any 
thing ‘that  will  irritate  the  nose,  so 
as  to  promote  a discharge  from  it, 
as  the  herb  mastich,  ground-ivy, 
or  the  compound  powder  of  asara- 
bucca,  commonly  called  cephalic 
snuff. 

A hemierania,  especially  a periodi- 
cal one,  is  generally  owing  to  a foul- 
ness of  the  stomach,  for  which  gen- 
tle vomits  must  be  administered,  as 
also  purges  of  rhubarb.  After  the 
bowels  have  been  sufficiently  cleared, 
chalybeate  waters,  and  such  bitters 
as  strengthen  the  stomach,  will  be 
necessary.  A periodical  head-ache 
has  been  cured  by  wearing  a piece 
of  flannel  over  the  forehead  during 
the  night. 

When  the  head-ache  arises  from 
a vitiated  state  of  the  humours,  as  in 
the  scurvy  and  venereal  disease,  the 
patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  must 
drink  freely  of  the  decoction  of  woods, 
or  the  compound  decoction  of  sar- 
saparilla, with  raisins  and  liquorice. 
These,  if  duly  persisted  in,  will  pro- 
duce very  happy  effects.  When  a 
collection  of  matter  is  felt  under  the 
skin,  it  must  be  discharged  by  an 
incision,  otherwise  it  will  render  the 
bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ache  is  so  intole- 
rable as  to  endanger  the  patient’s 
life,  or  is  attended  with  continual 
watching  and  delirium,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  opiates.  These,  after  pro- 
per evacuations  by  clysters  or  mild 
purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  The  affected 
part  may  be  rubbed  with  Bates’s 
anodyne  balsam,  or  a cloth  dipped 
in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part. 
The  patient  may,  at  the  same  time, 
take  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of 
opium,  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  pen- 
nyroyal tea,  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
This  is  only  to  be  done  in  case  of 
extreme  pain.  Proper  evacuations 


ought  always  to  accompany  and 
follow  the  use  of  opiates. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the 
loss  of  blood,  his  feet  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a coarse 
cloth.  Cataplasms  with  mustard  or 
horse-radish  ought  likewise  to  be 
applied  to  them.  This  course  is  pe- 
culiarly necessary  when  the  pain  pro- 
ceeds from  a gouty  humour  affecting 
the  head. 

When  the  head-ache  is  occasioned 
by  great  heat,  hard  labour,  or  vio- 
lent exercise  of  any  kind,  it  may  be 
allayed  by  cooling  medicines,  as 
the  saline  draughts  with  nitre,  and 
the  like. 

A little  ether  dropped  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  applied  to  the  fore- 
head, will  sometimes  Remove  a vio- 
lent head-ache ; and  so  will  vinegar 
applied'  in  the  same  manner,  and 
snufted  up  the  nose. 


OF  THE  TOOTH -ACHE. 


This  disease  is  so  well  known  that  it 
needs  no  description.  It  has  great 
affinity  with  the  rheumatism,  and  of- 
ten succeeds  pains  of  the  shoulders  and 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obstructed  per- 
spiration, or  any  of  the  other  causes 
of  inflammation.  I have  often  known 
the  tooth-ache  occasioned  by  neglect- 
ing some  part  of  the  usual  coverings 
of  the  head ; by  sitting  with  the  head 
bare  near  an  open  window,  or  ex- 
posing it  to  a draught  of  cold  air. 
Food  or  drink  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold  is  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth. — 
Great  quantities  of  sugar,  or  other 
sweetmeats,  are  likewise  very  hurtful. 
Nothing  is  more  destructive  to  the 
teeth  than  cracking  nuts  or  chewing 
any  kind  of  hard  substances.  Pick- 
ing the  teeth  with  pins,  needles,  or 
any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  enamel 
with  which  they  are  covered,  does 
great  mischief,  as  the  tooth  is  sure 
to  be  spoiled  whenever  the  air  gets 
into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very 
subject  to  the  tooth-ache,  especially 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months 
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i;  of  pregnancy.  The  tootli-ache  often 
>1 : proceeds  from  scorbutic  humours  af- 
*1  fecting  the  gums.  In  this  case  the 
teeth  are  sometimes  wasted,  and  fall 
i out  without  any  considerable  degree 
i:  of  pain.  The  more  immediate  cause 
of  the  tooth-ache  is  a rotten  or  carious 
pi  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ache, 
bi  we  must  first  endeavour  to  lessen  the 
li  flux  of  humours  to  the  part  affected. 
V This  may  be  done  by  mild  purga- 
is  lives,  scarifying  the  gums  or  applying 
leeches  to  them,  and  bathing  the  feet 
frequently  with  warm  water.  The 
q perspiration  ought  likewise  to  be  pro- 
moted by  drinking  freely  of  weak 

1 wine-whey,  or  other  diluting  liquors, 
with  small  doses  of  nitre.  Vomits, 
too,  have  often  an  exceeding  good  ef- 
fect in  the  tooth-ache.  It  is  seldom 
safe  to  administer  opiates,  or  any  kind 
of  heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw 
a tooth,  till  proper  evacuations  have 
been  promoted ; and  these  alone  will 
often  effect  the  cure. 

If  this  fails,  and  -the  pain  and  in- 
flammation still  increase,  a suppura- 
tion may  be  expected,  to  promote 
which  a toasted  fig  should  be  held 
between  the  gum  and  the  cheek ; bags 
filled  with  chamomile -flowers,  flowers 
of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied 
near  the  part  affected,  with  as  great  a 
degree  of  warmth  as  the  patient  can 
bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool ; 
the  patient  may  likewise  receive  the 
steams  of  warm  water  into  his  mouth 
through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by 
holding  his  head  over  the  mouth  of 
a porringer  filled  with  warm  water. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  dis- 
charge of  saliva,  or  cause  the  patient 
to  spit,  are  generally  of  service.  For 
this  purpose,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent 
vegetables  may  be  chewed,  as  gentian, 
a bit  of  gall,  calamus  aromaticus,  or 
pellitory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends 
the  root  of  yellow  water  flower-de-luce 
in  this  case.  The  root  may  either  be 
rubbed  upon  the  tooth  or  a -little  of 
it  chewed.  Brookes  says,  he  hardly 
ever  knew  it  fail  to  ease  the  tooth- 
ache. It  ought,  however,  to  be  used 
with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  seeds, 
are  recommended  for  curing  the  tooth- 


ache, as  the  leaves  or  roots  of  mille- 
foil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  smoked 
or  chewed,  staves-acre,  or  the  seeds  of 
mustard  chewed,  &c.  These  bitter, 
hot,  and  pungent  things,  by  occasion- 
ing a greater  flow  of  saliva,  frequently 
give  ease  in  the  tooth- ache. 

Many  women  when  they  are  preg- 
nant are  more  than  usually  liable  to 
pains  in  the  teeth;  to  procure  ease, 
some  persons  we  have  known  had 
submitted  to  the  extraction  of  sound 
teeth,  and  reckoned  on  “ losing  a 
tooth  for  every  child in  several  of 
these  cases  we  have  succeeded  by  di- 
recting the  patient  to  apply  from  time 
to  time  a bit  of  the  pellitory  of  Spain. 
If  the  gums  were  swollen,  they  were 
lanced,  and  .sometimes  vitriolic  ether 
was  dropped  on  the  affected  cheek,  the 
hand  being  held  to  the  part  till  that 
volatile  liquor  was  evaporated : by  this 
simple  means,  with  a little  patience, 
they  preserved  the  remainder  of  their 
teeth. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ache; 
for  this  purpose  a little  cotton  wet 
with  the  tincture  of  opium  may  be 
held  between  the  teeth ; or  a drop  or 
two  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  marjoram, 
or  thyme,  may  be  inserted  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tooth,  or  dropped  on  the 
lint  or  cotton  saturated  with  the  tinc- 
ture ; or  a piece  of  sticking-plaster, 
about  the  bigness  of  a shilling,  with  a 
bit  of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a 
size  not  to  prevent  the  sticking  of  the 
other,  may  be  laid  on  the  temporal 
artery,  where  the  pulsation  is  most 
sensible.  De  la  Motte  affirms,  that 
there  are  few  cases  in  which  this  will 
not  give  relief.  If  there  be  a hollow 
tooth,  a small  pijl  made  of  equal  parts 
of  camphor  and  opium,  put  into  the 
hollow,  is  often  beneficial.  When 
this  cannot  be  had,  the  hollow  tooth 
may  be  filled  with  gum-mastich,  wax, 
lead,  or  any  substance  that  will  stick 
in  it,  and  keep  out  external  air.  Few 
applications  give  more  relief  in  the 
tooth-ache  than  blistering-plasters. — 
These  may  be  applied  between  the 
shoulders,  but  they  have  the  best  effect 
when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made 
so  large  as  to  cover  a great  part  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious, 
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it  is  often  impossible  to  remove  the 
pain  without  extracting  it ; and  as  a 
spoiled  tooth  never  becomes  sound 
again,  it  is  prudent  to  draw  it  soon, 
lest  it  should  affect  the  rest.  Tooth- 
drawing, like  bleeding,  is  very  much 
practised  by  mechanics  as  well  as 
persons  of  the  medical  profession. — - 
The  operation,  however,  is  not  with- 
out danger,  and  ought  always  to  be 
performed  with  care.  A person  un- 
acquainted with  the  structure  of  the 
parts  will  be  in  danger  of  hurting  the 
jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  a sound  tooth 
instead  of  a rotten  one. 

When  the  tooth-ache  returns  pe- 
riodically, and  the  pain  chiefly  affects 
the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the 
bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great 
benefit  in  the  tooth-ache,  from  the 
application  of  an  artificial  magnet  to 
the  affected  tooth.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  account  for  its  mode  of  ope- 
ration, but  if  it  be  found  to  answer, 
though  only  in  particular  cases,  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended 
with  no  expence  and  cannot  do  any 
harm.  Electricity  has  likewise  been 
recommended,  and  particular  instru- 
ments have  been  invented  for  sending 
a shock  through  the  affected  tooth. — 
Persons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth- 
ache at  certain  seasons,  as  spring  and 
autumn,  might  often  prevent  it  by 
taking  a purge  at  the  time. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no 
doubt  a tendency  to  prevent  the  tooth- 
ache. The  best  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  wash  them  daily  with  salt  and 
water,  a decoction  of  the  bark,  or  with 
cold  water  alone.  All  brushing  and 
scraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous, 
and  unless  it  be  performed  with  great 
care,  does  mischief. 


OF  THE  EAR-ACHE. 


This  disorder  chiefly  affects  the  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  inner  cavity  of 
the  ear,  called  the  meatus  auditorius. 
It  is  often  so  violent  as  to  occasion 
great  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  even 
delirium.  Sometimes  epileptic  fits, 
and  other  convulsive  disorders,  have 


been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in 
the  ear.  / 

The  ear-ache  may  proceed  from  any 
of  the  causes  which  produce  perspira- 
tion, or  from  the  head  being  exposed 
to  cold  when  covered  with  sweat.  It 
may  also  be  occasioned  by  worms  or 
other  insects  getting  into  the  ear,  or 
being  bred  there ; or  from  any  hard 
body  sticking  in  the  ear.  Sometimes 
it  proceeds  from  the  translation  of 
morbific  matter  to  the  ear.  This 
often  happens  in  the  decline  of  ma* 
lignant  fevers,  and  occasions  deafness, 
which  is  generally  reckoned  a favour- 
able symptom. 

When  the  ear-ache  proceeds  from 
insects  or  any  hard  body  sticking  in 
the  ear,  every  method  must  be  taken 
to  remove  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  membranes  may  be  relaxed  by 
dropping  into  the  ear  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  sneeze,  by 
taking  snuff,  or  some  strong  sternu- 
tatory. If  this  should  not  force  out 
the  body,  it  must  be  extracted  by  art. 
I have  seen  insects,  which  had  got 
into  the  ear,  come  out  of  their  own 
accord  upon  pouring  in  oil,  which  is 
a thing  they  cannot  bear. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds 
from  inflammation,  it  must  be  treated 
like  other  topical  inflammations,  by  a 
cooling  regimen  and  opening  me- 
dicines. Bleeding  at  the  beginning, 
either  in  the  arm  or  jugular  vein, 
or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be  pro- 
per. The  ear  may  be  likewise  fo- 
mented with  steams  of  warm  water, 
or  flannel  bags,  filled  with  boiled 
mallows  and  chamomile-flowers,  may 
be  applied  to  it  warm  ; or  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water.  An 
exceeding  good  method,  of  fomenting 
the  ear  is  to  apply  it  close  to  the 
mouth  of  a jug  filled  with  warm  wa- 
ter or  a strong  decoction  of  chamo- 
mile-flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  should  be  fre- 
quently bathed  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  he  ought  to  take  small  doses  of 
nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  a scruple  of 
the  former  and  ten  grains  of  the  lat- 
ter, three  times  a day.  His  drink 
may  be  whey,  or  decoctions  of  bar- 
ley and  liquorice  with  figs  or  raisins. 
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The  parts  behind  the  ear  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  rubbed  with  camphorat- 
ed oil  or  a little  of  the  volatile  lini- 
ment. , 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be 
discussed,  a poultice  of ' bread  and 
milk  or  roasted  onions  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ear,  and  frequently  re- 
newed, till  the  abscess  breaks  or  can 
be  opened.  Afterwards  the  humours 
may  be  delivered  from  the  part  by 
gentle  laxatives,  blisters,  or  issues; 
but  the  discharge  must  not  be  sud- 
denly dried  up  by  any  external  ap- 
plication. 


PAIN  OF  THE  STOMACH,  &c. 


This  may  proceed  from  various 
causes,  as  indigestion,  wind,  the  acri- 
mony of  the  bile,  and  acrid  or  poi- 
sonous substances  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, &c.  It  may  likewise  be  occa- 
sioned by  worms,  the  stoppage  of 
customary  evacuations,  a translation 
of  gouty  matter  to  the  stomach,  the 
bowels,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
very  liable  to  pains  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  especially  such  as  are 
afflicted  with  hysteric  complaints.  It 
is  likewise  very  common  to  hypochon- 
diac  men  of  a sedentary  and  luxurious 
life.  In  such  persons  it  often  proves 
so  extremely  obstinate,  as  to  baffle  all 
the  powers  of  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  stomach  is 
most  violent  after  eating,  there  is  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  it  proceeds  from 
some  fault  either  in  the  digestion  or 
the  food.  In  this  case  the  patient 
ought  to  change  his  diet,  till  he  finds 
what  kind  of  food  agrees  with  his 
stomach,  and  should  continue  chiefly 
to  use  it.  If  a change  of  diet  does 
not  remove  the  complaint,  the  patient 
may  take  a gentle  vomit,  and  after- 
wards a dose  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He 
ought  likewise  to  take  an  infusion  of 
chamomile  flowers,  or  some  other  sto- 
machic bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water. 
I have  often  known  exercise  remove 
this  complaint,  especially  sailing,  or 
a long  journey  on  horseback  or  in  a 
carriage. 


When  a pain  of  the  stomach  pro- 
ceeds from  flatulency,  the  patient  is 
constantly  belching  up  wind,  and  feels 
an  uneasy  distention  of  the  stomach 
after  meals.  This  is  a most  deplorable 
disease,  and  is  seldom  thoroughly 
cured.  In  general,  the  patient  ought 
to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every 
thing  that  sours  on  the  stomach,  as 
greens,  roots,  &c.  This  rule  however 
admits  of  some  exceptions.  There  are 
many  instances  of  persons  very  much 
troubled  with  wind,  who  have  receiv- 
ed great  benefit  from  eating  parched 
peas,  though  that  grain  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  of  a windy  nature. 
These  are  prepared  by  steeping  or 
soaking  peas  in  water,  and  afterwards 
drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  they 
be  quite  hard.  They  may  be  used  at 
pleasure. 

This  complaint  may  likewise  be 
greatly  relieved  by  labour,  especially 
digging,  reaping,  or  mowing,  or  any 
kind  of  active  employment  by  which 
the  bowels  are  alternately  compressed 
and  dilated.  The  most  obstinate  case 
of  this  kind  I ever  met  with,  was  in 
a person  of  a sedentary  occupation, 
whom  I advised,  after  he  had  tried 
every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to 
turn  gardener;  which  he  did,  and  has 
ever  since  enjoyed  good  health. 

When  a pain  of  the  stomach  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  swallowing  of  acrid 
or  poisonous  substances,  they  must 
be  discharged  by  vomit ; this  may  be 
excited  by  butter,  oils,  or  other  soft 
things,  which  sheath  and  defend  the 
stomach  from  the  acrimony  of  its  con- 
tents. 

When  pain  of  the  stomach  pro- 
ceeds from  a translation  of  gouty  mat- 
ter, warm  cordials  are  necessary,  as 
generous  wines,  French  brandy,  &c. 
Some  have  drank  a whole  bottle  of 
brandy  or  rum  in  this  case,  in  a few 
hours,  without  being  in  the  least  in- 
toxicated, or  even  feeling  the  stomach 
warmed  by  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  quantities  necessary  upon 
these  occasions.  This  must  be  left 
to  the  feelings  and  discretion  of  the 
patient.  The  safer  way  however  is, 
not  to  go  too  far.  When  there  is 
an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  may  be 
promoted  by  drinking  an  infusion  of 
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chamomile  flowers,  or  of  carduus  be- 
nedictus. 

If  a pain  of  the  stomach  proceed 
from  the  stoppage  of  customary  eva- 
cuations, bleeding  will  be  necessary, 
espec.ally  in  sanguine  and  very  full 
habits.  It  will  likewise  be  of  use  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open  by  mild 
purgatives,  as  rhubarb  or  senna,  &c. 
When  this  disease  affects  women  in 
the  decline  of  life,  after  the  stoppage 
of  the  menses,  making  an  issue  in 
the  leg  or  arm  will  be  of  peculiar 
service. 

When  the  disease  is  occasioned  by 
worms,  they  must  be  destroyed  or  ex- 
pelled by  such  means  as  are  recom- 
mended in  the  next  article. 

When  the  stomach  is  greatly  relaxed 
and  the  digestion  bad,  which  often 
occasion  flatulencies,  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol  will  be  of  singular  service. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be 
taken  in  a glass  of  wine  or  water  twice 
or  thrice  a day. 

Persons  afflicted  with  flatulency  are 
generally  unhappy  unless  they  be  tak- 
ing some  purgative  medicines;  and 
these,  though  they  may  give  immedi- 
ate ease,  tend  to  weaken  and  relax  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  consequently 
increase  the  disorder.  Their  best  me- 
thod is  to  mix  purgatives  and  sto- 
machics together.  Equal  parts  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be 
infused  in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken 
in  such  quantity  as  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open. 

Pain,  and  a grinding  sensation,  oc- 
casioned by  indigested  sordes  in  the 
stomach,  we  have  often  known  to  be 
removed  by  the  patient  swallowing  at 
bed-time,  for  two  or  three  nights,  three 
or  four  cloves  of  garlic : the  external 
rind  must  be  peeled  off ; they  may 
then  be  dipped  in  oil,  or  divided  by  a 
knife,  and  taken  as  pills. 


OF  WORMS. 


These  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz. 
the  taenia,  or  tape- worm;  the  teres, 
or  round  and  long  worm ; and  the 
ascarides,  or  round  and  short  worm. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms 
found  in  the  human  body,  but  as  they 


proceed  in  a great  measure  from  simi- 
lar causes,  have  nearly  the  same  symp- 
toms, and  require  almost  the  same 
method  of  treatment  as  those  already 
mentioned,  we  shall  not  spend  time  in 
enumerating  them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long, 
and  full  of  joints.  It  is  generally  bred 
"either  in  the  stomach  or  small  intes- 
tines. The  round  and  long  worm  is 
likewise  bred  in  the  small  guts,  and 
sometimes  in  the  stomach.  The  round 
and  short  worms  commonly  lodge  in 
the  rectum,  or  what  is  called  the  end 
gut,  and  occasion  a disagreeable  itch- 
ing about  the  seat. 

The  long  round  worms  occasion 
squeamishness,  vomiting,  adisagreeable 
breath,  gripes,  looseness,  swelling  of 
the  belly,  swoonings,  loathing  of  food, 
and  at  other  times  a voracious  appe- 
tite, a dry  cough,  convulsions,  epilep- 
tic fits,  and  sometimes  a privation  of 
speech.  These  worms  have  been  known 
to  perforate  the  intestines,  and  get 
into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  The  effects 
of  the  tape- worm  are  nearly  the  same 
with  those  of  the  long  and  round,  but 
rather  more  violent. 

Andry  says,  the  following  symp- 
toms particularly  attend  solium,  which 
is  a species  of  the  tape-worm,  viz. 
swoonings,  privation  of  speech,  and 
a voracious  appetite.  The  round 
worms  called  ascarides,  besides  an 
itching  of  the  anus,  cause  swooning, 
and  tenesmus,  or  an  inclination  to  go 
to  stool. 

Worms  may  proceed  from  various 
causes,  but  they  are  seldom  found  ex- 
cept in  weak  and  relaxed  stomachs, 
where  the  digestion  is  bad.  Sedentary 
persons  are  more  liable  to  them  than 
the  active  and  laborious.  Those  who 
eat  great  quantities  of  unripe  fruit,  or 
who  dive  much  on  raw  herbs  or  roots, 
are  generally  subject  to  worms.  There 
seems  to  be  an  hereditary  disposition 
in  some  persons  to  this  disease.  I 
have  often  seen  all  the  children  of  a 
family  subject  to  worms  of  a par- 
ticular kind.  They  seem  likewise  to 
be  frequently  owing  to  the  nurse. — 
Children  of  the  same  family,  nursed 
by  one  woman,  have  often  worms, 
when  those  nursed  by  another  have 
none. 
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The  common  symptoms  of  worms, 
are  paleness  of  the  countenance,  and 
: at  other  times  an  universal  flushing 
of  the  face ; itching  of  the  nose,  (this 
however  is  doubtful,  as  children  pick 
111  their  nose  in  all  diseases,)  starting 
and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  sleep ; 
swelling  of  the  upper  lip ; the  appe- 
tite sometimes  bad,  at  other  times 
1 1 quite  voracious ; looseness  ; a sour  or 
stinking  breath ; a hard  swelled  belly ; 
great  thirst;  the  urine  frothy,  and 
sometimes  of  a whitish  colour ; grip- 
; ing  or  colic  pains;  an  involuntary 
i discharge  of  saliva,  especially  when 
: asleep;  frequent  pains  of  the  side, 
with  a dry  cough  and  unequal 
pulse ; palpitations  of  the  heart ; 
i swoonings  ; drowsiness  ; cold  sweats ; 
j palsy  ; epileptic  fits,  with  many  other 
unaccountable  nervous  symptoms, 
r which  were  formerly  attributed  to 
witchcraft,  or  the  influence  of  evil 
i spirits.  Small  bodies  in  the  excre- 
£ ments  resembling  melon  or  cucum- 
i ber  seeds  are  symptoms  of  the  tape- 
' worms. 

I lately  saw  some  very  surprising 
> effects  of  worms  in  a girl  about' five 
years  of  age,  who  used  to  lie  for 
whole  hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  last 
i expired,  and  upon  opening  her  body, 
| a number  of  the  teres,  or  long  round 
worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which 
' were  considerably  inflamed ; and  what 
anatomists  call  an  intum  susceptio, 
or  involving  of  one  part  of  the  gut 
within  another,  had  taken  place  in 
no  less  than  four  different  parts  of  the 
intestinal  canal. 

A medical  writer  of  the  present 
age  has  enumerated  upwards  of  fifty 
British  plants,  all  celebrated  for  kill- 
ing and  expelling  worms;  but  though 
numberless  medicines  are  extolled  for 
expelling  and  killing  worms,  yet  no 
disease  more  frequently  baffles  the 
physician’s  skill.  In  general,  the 
most  proper  medicines  for  their  ex- 
pulsion are  strong  purgatives ; and  to 
prevent  their  breeding,  stomachic 
bitters,  with  now  and  then  a glass 
of  good  wine. 

The  best  purge  for  an  adult  is 
jalap  and  calomel.  Five  and  twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  the  former  with 
six  or  seven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in 


syrup,  may  be  taken  early  in  the 
morning,  for  a dose.  It  will  be  pro- 
per that  the  patient  keep  the  house 
all  day,  and  drink  nothing  cold. — 
The  dose  may  be  repeated  once  or 
twice  a week,  for  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  On  the  intermediate  days  the 
patient  may  take  a drachm  of  the 
powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  mixed  with  syrup,  honey,  or 
treacle. 

Those  who  do  not  choose  to  fake 
calomel  may  make  use  of  the  bitter 
purgatives,  as  aloes,  hiera  picra,  tinc- 
ture of  senna,  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  sometimes  found 
beneficial  for  expelling  worms.  An 
ounce  of  salad  oil  and  a table-spoon- 
ful of  common  salt  may  be  taken 
in  a glass  of  red  port  wine  thrice 
a day,  or  oftener  if  the  stomach 
will  bear  it.  But  the  more  com- 
mon form  of  using  oil  is  in  clysters. 
Oily  clysters,  sweetened  with  sugar 
or  honey,  are  very  efficacious  in 
bringing  away  the  short  round 
worms  called  ascarides,  and  likewise 
the  teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excel- 
lent medicine  for  expelling  worms, 
especially  the  ascarides.  As  this  wa- 
ter is  impregnated  with  sulphur,  we 
may  hence  infer  sulphur  alone  must 
be  a good  medicine  in  this  case, 
which  is  found  to  be  a fact.  Many 
practitioners  give  flour  of  sulphur  in 
very  large  doses,  and  with  great  suc- 
cess. It  should  be  made  into  an 
electuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and 
taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  purge 
the  patient. 

When  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be 
obtained,  sea-water  may  be  used, 
which  is  far  from  being  a contempti- 
ble medicine  in  this  case.  If  sea- 
water cannot  be  had,  common  salt 
dissolved  in  water  may  be  drank.  I 
have  often  seen  this  used  by  country 
nurses  with  very  good  effect.  Some 
floui>  of  sulphur  may  be  taken  over 
night,  and  the  salt-water  in  the 
morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will 
soon  breed  again,  if  the  stomach  re- 
mains weak  and  relaxed;  to  prevent 
which,  we  would  recommend  the 
Peruvian  bark.  Half  a drachm  of , 
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bark  in  powder  may  be  taken  in  a 
glass  of  red  port  wine  three  or  four 
times  a day,  after  the  above  medi- 
cines have  been  used.  Lime-water 
is  likewise  good  for  this  purpose,  or 
a table-spoonful  of  the  chalybeate 
wine  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day.  — 
Infusions  or  decoctions  of  bitter  herbs 
may  likewise  be  drank,  as  the  infu- 
sion of  tansy,  water  trefoil,  chamomile 
flowers,  tops  of  wormwood,  the  lesser 
centaury,  &c. 

A child  of  four  or  five  years  old 
may  take  the  following : — 

Take  Of  rhubarb,  six  grains ; 

Of  jalap,  five  grains; 

Of  calomel,  two  grains; 

Of  syrup  or  honey,  a spoonful. 
Mix,  and  take  in  the  morning. 

The  child  should  keep  the  house  all 
day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This 
dose  may  be  repeated  twice  a week 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  On  the  in- 
termediate days  the  child  may  take 
the  following : — 

Take  of  powdered  tin,  one  scruple; 

Of  dSthiop’s  mineral,  ten  grains; 

Of  treacle,  a spoonful. 

Mix. — To  be  taken  twice  a day. 

This  dose  must  be  increased  or  di- 
minished according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

Bisset  says,  the  great  bastard  black 
hellebore,  or  bear’s  foot,  is  a most 
powerful  vermifuge  for  the  long  round 
worms.  He  orders  the  decoction  of 
about  a drachm  of  the  green  leaves, 
or  about  fifteen  grains  of  the  dried 
leaves  in  powder,  for  a dose  to  a 
child  between  four  and  seven  years 
of  age.  This  dose  is  to  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times.  He  adds,  that 
the  green  leaves  made  into  a syrup 
with  coarse  sugar  is  almost  the  only 
medicine  he  has  used  for  round  worms 
for  three  years  past.  Before  pressing 
out  the  juice,  he  moistens  the  bruised 
leaves  with  vinegar,  which  corrects 
the  medicine.  The  dose  is  a tea- 
spoonful at  bed -time,  and  one  or  two 
next  morning. 

I have  frequently  known  those 
big  bellies,  which  in  children  are  com- 


monly reckoned  a sign  of  worms, 
quite  removed  by  giving  them  white 
soap  in  their  pottage  or  other  food. 
Tansy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all  good 
against  worms,  and  may  be  used 
various  ways.  We  might  here  men- 
tion many  other  plants,  both  for  ex- 
ternal and  internal  use,  as  the  cab- 
bage bark,  &c.  but  think  the  powder 
of  tin,  with  JEthiop’s  mineral,  and 
the  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel, 
are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

Dr.  Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  pow- 
der is  a very  powerful  medicine;  it 
is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb, 
scammony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much 
double  refined  sugar  as  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  all  the  other  ingre- 
dients. These  must  be  well  mixed 
together,  and  reduced  to  a fine  pow- 
der. The  dose  for  a child  is  from  ten 
grains  to  twenty,  once  or  twice  a 
week.  An  adult  may  take  a drachm 
for  a dose. 

Parents  who  would  preserve  their 
children  from  worms  ought  to  allow 
them  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air;  to  take  care  that  their  food  be 
wholesome  and  sufficiently  solid;  and 
as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  their 
eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green 
trashy  fruits.  It  will  not  be  amiss 
to  allow  a child  who  is  subject  to 
worms  a glass  of  red  wine  after 
meals ; as  every  thing  that  braces  and 
strengthens  the  stomach  is  good  both 
for  preventing  and  expelling  these 
vermin. 

We  think  it  necessary  here  to  warn 
people  of  their  danger  who  buy 
cakes,  powder,  and  other  worm  me- 
dicines, at  random,  from  quacks,  and 
give  them  to  their  children  without 
proper  care.  The  principal  ingredi- 
ents in  most  of  these  medicines  is 
mercury,  which  is  never  to  be  trifled 
with.  I lately  saw  a shocking  in- 
stance of  the  danger  of  this  conduct. 
A girl,  who  had  taken  a dose  of  worm 
powder  bought  of  a travelling  quack, 
went  out,  and  perhaps  was  so  impru- 
dent as  to  drink  cold  water  during  its 
operation;  she  immediately  swelled, 
and  died  on  the  following  day,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  having  been 
poisoned. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XVI. 


BELLADONNA,  OR  DEADLY  NIGHT- 
SHADE. 

This  plant  is  common  in  strong  waste 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  its  berries  ripen  in  Septem- 
ber, when  it  acquires  a shining  black 
colour.  It  has  been  long  known  as 
a very  fatal  poison. 

Sauvages  supposes  that  the  deadly 
nightshade  was  the  plant  which  pro- 
duced such  strange  and  dreadful  ef- 
fects upon  the  Roman  soldiers,  during 
their  retreat,  under  the  command  of 
Anthony,  from  the  Parthians:  they 
are  said  to  have  “ suffered  great  dis- 
tress for  want  of  provisions,  and  were 
urged  to  eat  unknown  plants;  among 
others,  they  met  with  a herb  that 
was  mortal ; he  that  had  eaten  of  it 
lost  his  memory  and  his  senses,  and 

> employed  himself  wholly  in  turning 

> about  all  the  stones  he  could  find, 

; and  after  vomiting  up  bile,  fell  down 
j dead.” 

The  Scotch  historian,  Buchanan,  re- 
I lates,  that  the  Scots  mixed  a quantity 

> of  the  juice  of  the  belladonna  with 
t the  bread  and  drink,  which  by  their 
t truce  they  were  to  supply  the  Danes 
r with,  which  so  intoxicated  them  that 
f the  Scots  killed  the  greatest  part  of 
1 Sweno’s  army  while  asleep. 

The  number  of  these  berries  neces- 
3 sary  to  produce  deleterious  effects  may 
i probably  depend  on  the  state  of  ma. 
i turity  in  which  they  are  eaten ; Boer- 
I haave  says  that  one  berry  is  fatal: 

J but  according  to  Haller’s  account,  if 
i not  more  than  three  or  four  be  eaten, 
l no  bad  consequence  ensues : but  when 
5 a greater  number  are  taken  into  the 
8 stomach,  scarcely  half  an  hour  elapses 
1 before  violent  symptoms  supervene; 
r viz.  vertigo,  delirium,  great  thirst, 

| painful  deglutition,  and  retching ; fol- 
lowed by  furor,  stridor  dentium,  and 
i convulsions;  the  eyelids  are  drawn 
i down,  and  the  pupil  dilated  and  im- 
i:  movable;  the  face  becomes  red  and 
1 tumid,  and  spasms  affect  the  mouth 
3:  and  jaw;  the  general  sensibility  and 
i!  irritability  of  the  body  suffer  such 
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great  diminution,  that  the  stomach 
often  bears  large  and  repeated  doses 
(fourteen  grains)  of  tartar  emetic  with- 
out being  brought  into  action  : — * 
a small,  hard,  and  quick  pulse,  with 
subsultus  tendinum,  sardonic  laugh, 
and  coma,  generally  precede  death. 
The  body  being  opened,  inflammation 
has  been  discovered  in  the  intestines, 
mesentery,  and  liver.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  vinegar,  liberally 
drank,  has  been  found  very  efficacious 
in  obviating  the  effects  of  this  poison ; 
the  evacuations  should,  however,  be 
always  first  attended  to. 

The  leaves  of  the  belladonna  were 
first  used  externally  to  discuss  scir- 
rhous and  cancerous  tumours,  and  also 
as  an  application  to  ill-conditioned 
ulcers;  their  good  effects  in  this  way 
at  length  induced  physicians  to  em- 
ploy them  internally  for  the  same  dis- 
eases, and  we  have  a considerable 
number  of  well-authenticated  facts 
which  prove  them  a 'very  serviceable 
and  important  remedy.  But  it  must 
likewise  be  confessed,  that  many  cases 
of  this  sort  have  occurred  in  which 
the  belladonna  has  been  employed 
without  success:  this,  however,  may 
be  said  of  every  medicine.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  deadly  nightshade  can 
only  be*  useful  in  the  hands  of  the 
physician. 

WOODY  NIGHTSHADE. 

This  plant  rises  to  four,  five,  or  six 
feet  in  height.  The  branches  are 
climbing.  The  leaves  are  long,  oval, 
and  pointed,  on  the  top  halbert- 
shaped. The  flowers  are  in  loose  clus- 
ters, always  turning  against  the  leaves, 
and  avoiding  the  sun : these  flowers 
become  bilocular  berries,  which  ac- 
quire a bright  red  and  inviting  ap- 
pearance, somewhat  resembling  our 
currant,  and  of  a bitter  sweet  taste. 

This  climbing  shrub  grows  com- 
mon in  moist  hedges  and  on  dung- 
hills ; it  has  woody  brittle  stalks,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  twigs 
should  be  gathered  early  in  spring. 
The  taste  is  both  bitter  and  sweet ; the 
bitterness  being  first  perceived,  and 
the  sweetness  afterwards : when  fresh 
they  have  a nauseous  smell. 
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Medicinal  Properties.  —Woody 
nightshade  was  formerly  much  es- 
teemed as  a powerful  medicine.  It 
is  in  general  said  to  increase  all  the 
secretions  and  excretions,  to  excite  the 
heart  and  arteries,  and,  in  large  doses, 
to  produce  nausea,  vomiting,  and  con- 
vulsions ; but  its  effects  seem  to  differ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  it  grows,  being  most  efficacious 
in  warm  climates,  and  on  dry  soils. 

It  has  been  recommended  in  cuta- 
neous affections,  in  rheumatic  and 
cathartic  swellings,  in  ill-conditioned 
ulcers,  scrofula,  indurations  from  milk, 
fluor  albus,  jaundice,  and  obstructed 
menstruation.  It  has  principally  been 
employed  under  the  form  of  the  wa- 
tery infusion  of  a drachm  taken  daily, 
and  gradually  increased  to  two  ounces. 
Six  ounces  may  be  boiled  in  six 
pounds  of  water  to  four,  and  four  or 
five  ounces  given  for  a dose  as 
much  milk.  In  the  form  of  extract, 
from  five  to  ten  grains  may  be  given 
for  a dose. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  woody 
nightshade  is  useful  in  inflammations 
and  cancers.  “ I have  seen”  says 
Haller,  “ a cancerous  ulcer  of  the 
breast  soften  by  the  application  of  the 
juice  upon  the  wound,  and  the  leaves 
applied  over  the  whole  breast,  and 
cicatrize  afterwards  perfectly,  and  with- 
out a return  of  the  complaint,  in  a 
lady  seventy  years  old.  The  ulcer 
was  in  the  commencement,  but  half 
an  inch  in  depth.” 

“ Boerhaave,”  adds  Haller,  “ my 
illustrious  master,  set  a great  value  on 
this  plant  in  pleurisy  and  pituitous 
peripneumony,  ordering  his  patients 
to  drink  an  infusion  of  the  twigs.” 
It  must  be  here  observed  that  this 
remedy  should  be  commenced  in  a 
small  dose,  for  in  a large  one  dan- 
gerous symptoms  are  frequently  ex- 
cited. 

Bergius  recommends  a decoction  of 
its  stalks,  made  by  boiling  a drachm 
of  them  in  a pint  of  water  till  it  is 
reduced  to  half  a pint,  to  be  mixed 
with  milk,  and  to  be  taken  for  the 
cure  of  the  herpes  and  land-scurvy, 
and  other  cutaneous  diseases.  Tragus 
considers  this  as  a sovereign  remedy 
for  the  jaundice,  even  in  the  last  stage. 


Haller  mentions  that  it  is  an  admira- 
ble remedy  for  inward  bruises,  and 
relates  a case  of  a man  who  was  at- 
tacked by  a robber,  and  nearly  beaten 
to  death,  who  took  a decoction  of  the 
stalks,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days 
was  cured  of  the  most  violent  inward  ^ 
bruises,  accompanied  with  extreme  ' 
agony. 

The  stalks  are  more  powerful  than 
the  leaves,  and  a decoction  of  the 
woody  part  acts  as  a purgative,  and 
is  recommended  by  Lobel  as  a cure 
for  the  dropsy.  The  berries  both 
purge  and  vomit,  and  are  extremely 
dangerous  for  children,  for  thirty  of 
them  being  given  to  a dog,  killed  it 
in  less  than  three  hours. 

NUTMEG-TREE. 

The  nutmeg-tree  reaches  thirty  feet. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  the  fruit 
is  round  or  oval,  splitting  into  two 
valves,  and  discovering  the  mace, 
which  has  a reticulated  appearance, 
and  divides  into  three  portions,  which 
closely  invest  a slender  shell  contain- 
ing the  seed,  or  nutmeg. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  Molucca 
islands.  It  is  not,  however,  cultivated 
in  any  of  them  except  Banda,  from 
which  all  Europe  has  been  hitherto 
supplied  with  mace  and  nutmegs. — 
The  entire  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a 
peach,  and  is  marked  with  a longitudi- 
nal furrow.  The  external  covering  is 
smooth,  fleshy,  and  bitter;  as  the 
fruit  ripens,  this  bursts  and  discloses 
the  mace,  which  is  an  oily  mem- 
branous pulp,  of  a dark  red  colour, 
and  aromatic  flavour,  divided  into 
narrow  branched  slips.  Within  the 
mace  is  inclosed  the  nut,  which  con- 
sists of  a brown,  thin,  hard  shell,  and 
a fatty  perenchymatous  kernel,  of  an 
oval  shape.  The  fruit  is  gathered 
three  times  a year.  The  external  co- 
vering is  separated  on  the  spot,  and 
the  mace  and  nut  carried  home,  where 
they  are  carefully  dried  in  the  sun. — 
After  they  are  dried,  the  nutmegs  are 
dipped  in  lime-water,  and  the  mace 
is  sprinkled  with  salt  water,  probably 
to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of 
insects. 

By  drying,  mace  acquires  a reddish 
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yellow  colour.  When  good,  it  is 
flexible,  thin,  oily,  of  a deep  colour, 
has  a strong  agreeable  smell,  and  an 
aromatic,  bitterish,  acrid  taste.  When 
it  is  brittle,  divided  into  fewer  slips, 
of  a whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  of  little  smell,  it  is  to  be  rejected. 

The  small  round  nutmegs  are  better 
than  the  large  oval  ones;  and  they 
should  have  a strong  smell  and  taste, 
and  should  neither  be  worm-eaten, 
musty,  nor  variegated  with  black 
lines.  Their  activity  is,  however, 
confined  to  the  dark-coloured  veins, 
which  are  not  apt  to  be  worm-eaten. 

Both  mace  and  nutmegs  are  rather 
to  be  considered  as  aromatic  spices 
than  as  articles  of  medicine.  From 
the  essential  oil  they  contain,  they 
are  heating  and  stimulating ; and  they 
are  added  to  other  medicines  for  the 
sake  of  their  agreeable  flavour. 

COMMON  OAK. 

This  tree  has  a most  noble  appearance. 
The  leaves  have  a peculiar  shape,  be- 
ing deeply  cut,  and  formed  into  blunt 
lobes,  standing  upon  short  footstalks. 
The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  but 
the  fruit  afterwards  becomes  conspi- 
cuous, being  fixed  in  a cup,  and  pro- 
bably was  the  first  nourishment  of 
man. 

This  valuable  tree  is  well  known  to 
be  a native  of  Britain,  where  it  it  has 
in  some  instances  acquired  an  extra- 
ordinary magnitude:  its  wood  is  justly 
preferred  for  ship-building. 

Oak  saw-dust  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient used  in  dyeing  fustian.  All 
the  varieties  of  drabs  and  different 
shades  of  brown  are  made  with  oak 
saw-dust,  variously  managed  and  com- 
pounded. Oak-apples  are  likewise 
used  in  dyeing,  as  a substitute  for 
galls.  An  infusion  of  the  oak-bark, 
with  a small  quantity  of  copperas,  is 
used  by  the  common  people  to  dye 
woollen  of  a purplish  blue,  which  is 
sufficiently  durable.  But  the  chief 
use  of  the  bark  of  this  ttee  is  for  the 
process  of  tanning. 

Oak- bark  manifests  to  the  taste  a 
strong  astringency,  accompanied  with 
a moderate  bitterness,  qualities  which 
are  extracted  both  by  water  and  by 


rectified  spirit.  Its  universal  use  and 
preference  in  the  tanning  of  leather  is 
a proof  of  its  great  astringency,  and 
like  other  astringents,  it  has  been  re- 
commended in  agues,  and  for  re- 
straining haemorrhages,  alvine  fluxes, 
and  other  immoderate  evacuations. — 
A decoction  of  it  has  likewise  been 
advantageously  employed  as  a gargle, 
and  as  a fomentation  or  lotion  in  the 
falling  down  of  the  fundament  and 
womb. 

Some  have  supposed  that  this  bark 
is  not  less  efficacious  than  that  of  the 
Cinchona,  (Peruvian  bark,)  especially 
in  the  form  of  extract ; but  this  opi- 
nion now  obtains  but  little  credit, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
oak-bark  may  have  the  power  of 
curing  intermittents. 

EUROPEAN  OLIVE. 

The  olive-tree  is  a native  of  the  south 
of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
It  is  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  and  the 
oil  expressed  from  it.  Olives,  when 
fresh,  have  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  taste;  but  they 
are  only  eaten  when  pickled.  They 
are  first  steeped  for  several  days  in 
a ley  of  wood-ashes,  and  then  pickled 
in  a strong  solution  of  table  salt. 

They  are  principally  valued  for  the 
oil  they  afford  by  expression.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  gathered  when 
fully  ripe,  and  immediately  bruised 
and  subjected  to  the  press.  The  finest 
oil  flows  first,  and  a very  bad  oil  is 
obtained  by  boiling  the  magma,  which 
remains  after  expression,  in  water.—- 
According  to  Baume,  they  are  ga- 
thered when  sufficiently  ripe:  they 
are  then  dried,  to  deprive  the  mu- 
cilage  (of  which  they  contain  a large 
quantity)  of  its  water,  and  are  ex- 
pressed after  being  bruised,  and  moist- 
ened with  a little  water,  to  render 
the  oil  more  fluid.  By  rest,  the  mu- 
cilage and  water,  which  may  have 
passed  with  it,  separate. 

Olive  oil  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
oil  of  poppy-seeds ; but  by  exposing 
the  mixture  to  the  freezing  tempera- 
ture, the  olive  oil  freezes,  while  that 
of  the  poppies  remains  fluid ; and  as 
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oils  which  freeze  with  most  difficulty 
are  most  apt  to  become  rancid,  olive 
oil  is  deteriorated  by  the  admixture  of 
poppy  oil. 

Good  olive  oil  should  have  a pale 
yellow  colour,  somewhat  inclining  to 
green,  a bland  taste,  without  smell, 
and  should  congeal  at  38°  Fahrenheit. 
In  this  country  it  is  frequently  rancid 
and  sometimes  adulterated. 

* ORANGE. 

This  beautiful  plant,  which  gives  a 
refreshing  shade  in  warm  climates, 
and  perfumes  the  air  for  miles,  at  the 
same  time  regaling  the  taste  with  a 
sweet  luxuriant  juice,  equally  grateful 
as  wholesome,  and  which  is  imported 
in  immense  abundance  to  us  from 
abroad,  is  found  adorning  our  green- 
houses, and  in  the  height  of  summer 
our  gardens,  in  large  tubs  or  pots, 
and  they  often  have  the  appearance 
of  handsome  trees.  The  leaves  are 
smooth,  entire,  of  a shining  green 
colour,  and  the  footstalk  is  winged, 
that  is,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
small  leaf.  The  flowers  appear  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  summer,  and  some 
branches  are  in  full  bloom  whilst 
others  are  just  going  off,  and  on 
others  appear  the  young  or  full-grown 
oranges. 

The  orarige-tree  is  a beautiful  ever- 
green, a native  of  Asia,  but  now  abun- 
dantly cultivated  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe  and  in  the  West  India 
islands.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  species,  but  they  may  be  all  re- 
ferred to  the  bitter  or  Seville  orange 
and  the  sweet  or  China  orange. 

The  leaves  are  neither  so  aromatic 
nor  so  bitter  as  the  rind  of  the  fruit.* 
The  flowers  are  highly  odoriferous, 
and  have  been  long  in  great  esteem 
as  a perfume;  their  taste  is  somewhat 
warm,  accompanied  with  a degree  of 
bitterness.  They  yield  their  flavour 
by  infusion  to  rectified  spirits,  and 
in  distillation  both  to  spirit  and  wa- 
ter: the  bitter  matter  is  dissolved  by 
water,  and  on  evaporating,  the  de- 
coctiqn  remains  entire  in  the  extract. 

■ The  juice  of  oranges  is  a grateful 
acid  liquor,  consisting  principally  of 
citric  acid,  syrup,  extractive,  and  mu- 


cilage. The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the 
fruit  is  a grateful  aromatic  bitter.— 
The  unripe  fruit,  dried,  are  called 
Curagoa  oranges.  They  vary  in  size, 
from  that  of  a pea  to  that  of  a cherry. 
They  are  bitterer  than  the  rind  of  ripe 
oranges,  but  not  so  aromatic,  and  are 
used  as  a stomachic. 

The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  of  consi- 
derable use  in  febrile  or  inflammatory 
diseases,  for  allaying  heat,  quenching 
thirst,  and  promoting  the  salutary  ex- 
cretions; it  is  likewise  of  use  in  the 
sea-scurvy. 

Although  the  Seville,  or  bitter 
orange,  as  it  is  called,  has  alone  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  yet- the 
China,  or  sweet  orange,  is  much  more  \ 
employed.  Its  juice  is  milder  and 
less  acid,  and  is  very  frequently  used 
in  its  most  simple  state  with  great 
advantage. 


OF  PREGNANCY. 


Though  pregnancy  is  not  a disease, 
yet  that  state  is  often  attended  with 
a variety  of  complaints  which  merit 
attention,  and  which  sometimes  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  medicine. — 
Some  women  indeed  are  mpre  healthy 
during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any 
other  time ; but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  general  case ; most  of  them  breed 
in  sorrow,  and  are  frequently  indis- 
posed during  the  whole  time  of  preg- 
nancy. Few  fatal  diseases,  however, 
happen  during  that  period ; and 
hardly  any,  except  abortion,  that  can 
be  called  dangerous. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted 
with  the  heart-bum.  The  method 
of  treating  this  complaint  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  They  are  like- 
wise, in  the  more  early  periods  of 
pregnancy,  often  harrassed  with  sick- 
ness and  vomiting,  especially  in  the 
morning.  The  method  of  relieving 
these  complaints  has  also  been  shewn. 
Both  the  head-ache  and  tooth-ache 
are  very  troublesome  symptoms  of 
pregnancy.  The  former  may  gene- 
rally be  removed  by  keeping  the 
body  gently  open  by  the  use  of 
prunes,  figs,  roasted  apples,  and  such 
like.  When  the  pain  is  very  vio- 
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l j lent,  bleeding  may  be  necessary. — 
For  the  treatment  of  the  latter,  we 
must  refer  to  that  article.  Several 
other  complaints  incident  to  preg- 
nant women  might  be  mentioned, 

; as  a cough  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
M ing,  costiveness,  suppression  and  in- 
continency  of  urine,  &c. ; but  as 
ii  all  of  these  have  been  taken  notice 
of  before,  it  is  needless  to  repeat 
them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more 
or  less  in  danger  of  abortion.  This 
h should  be  guarded  against  with  the 
greatest  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens 
the  constitution,  but  renders  the  wo- 
man liable  to  the  same  misfortune  af- 
1 terwards.  Abortion  may  happen  at 
any  period  of  pregnancy ; but  it  is 
i most  common  in  the  second  or  third 
i month.  Sometimes,  however,  it  hap- 
pens in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  If  it 
happens  within  the  first  month,  it 
is  usually  called  a false  conception; 
if  after  the  seventh  month,  the  child 
may  often  be  kept  alive  by  proper 
' care. 

The  common  causes  of  abortion 
are,  the  death  of  the  child;  weak- 
ness or  relaxation  of  the  mother; 
great  evacuations;  violent  exercise; 
raising  great  weights;  reaching  too 
high;  jumping  or  stepping  from  an 
eminence  ; vomiting ; coughing ; con- 
vulsion fits ; blows  on  the  belly ; 
falls ; fevers ; disagreeable  smells ; ex- 
cess of  blood;  indolence;  high  liv- 
ing, or  the  contrary ; violent  pas- 
sions or  affections  of  the  mind,  as 
fear,  grief,  &c.  The  tenesmus  to 
which  some  pregnant  women  are 
subject,  and  which  sometimes  occa- 
sions abortion,  is  most  speedily  re- 
lieved by  clysters  of  the  oil  of  al- 
monds, with  a few  drops  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  opium. 

The  signs  of  approaching  abortion 
are,  pain  in  the  loins,  or  about  the 
bottom  of  the  belly ; a dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  inside  of  the  thighs;  a 
slight  degree  of  coldness  or  shiver- 
ing ; sickness ; palpitation  of  the  heart; 
the  breasts  become  flat  and  soft ; the 
belly  falls ; and  there  is  a discharge 
of  blood  or  watery  humours  from  the 
womb. 


To  prevent  abortion,  we  would 
advise  women  of  a weak  or  relaxed 
habit  to  use  solid  food,  avoiding 
great  quantities  of  tea  and  other 
weak  and  watery  liquors ; to  rise  early 
and  go  soon  to  bed ; to  shun  damp 
houses ; to  take  frequent  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  but  to  avoid  fatigue; 
and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp 
foggy  weather,  if  they  can  shun  it; 
and  to  take  the  electuary  of  Cinchona 
with  a large  cupful  of  lime-water, 
with  which  a little  milk  may  be 
mixed,  three  times  a day : two  or  three 
glasses  of  port  wine  may  be  drank 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  she 
may  go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  use 
the  shower  bath,  once  or  twice  a 
week. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to 
use  a spare  diet,  avoiding  strong 
liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may 
tend  to  heat  the  body,  or  increase 
the  quantity  of  blood.  Their  diet 
should  be  of  an  opening  nature,  con- 
sisting principally  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Every  woman  with  child 
ought  to  be  kept  cheerful  and  easy 
in  her  mind.  Her  appetite,  even 
though  depraved,  ought  to  be  in- 
dulged as  far  as  prudence  will  per- 
mit. For  restraining  haemorrhage 
in  these  cases,  the  application  of 
cloths  dipped  in  cold  water  to  the 
back  and  external  parts  will  have  a 
much  better  effect  than  internal  astrin- 
gents, and  ought  always  to  be  had 
recourse  to;  but  the  most  effectual 
local  method  of  stopping  the  haemor- 
rhage is  by  plugging  the  vagina. — 
This  is  best  done  by  taking  a pretty 
large  piece  of  soft  cloth,  and  dipping 
it  in  oil,  and  then  wringing  it 
gently ; it  is  to  be  introduced  por- 
tion after  portion,  until  the  lower 
part  of  the  vagina  be  well  filled ; 
the  remainder  is  then  to  be  pressed 
firmly  on  the  orifice,  and  held  there 
for  some  time.  This  gives  no  pain, 
produces  no  irritation,  and  it  acts  by 
giving  the  effused  blood  time  to 
coagulate. 

To  restrain  the  velocity  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  promote  a determina- 
tion to  the  skin,  exhibit  a quarter  to 
half  a grain  of  the  powder  of  fox- 
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glove  with  the  eighth  part  of  a grain 
of  tartarized  antimony  every  night  at 
bed-time. 

Dr.  Burns,  a professor  of  mid- 
wifery, has  observed,  that  sometimes 
it  is  the  stomach,  not  the  uterus, 
which  is  irritable;  and  the  person  is 
often  very  sick,  takes  little  food,  and 
digests  ill.  A small  blister  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  often  re- 
lieves this : a little  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  Cinchona,  taken  three  or 
four  times  a day,  is  serviceable ; or 
a few  drops  of  muriated  iron  in  a 
tumbler  of  water  impregnated  with 
fixed  air,  or  in  pure  water. 

When  the  woman  is  very  restless 
and  feverish,  especially  if  she  be  of 
a full  habit,  immediate  relief  is  given 
by  bleeding,  and  afterwards  she  may 
take  for  some  time,  every  night,  the 
following : — - 

Take  of  the  powder  of  the  foxglove, 
half  a grain ; 

Of  the  extract  of  henbane,  two 
grains. 

But  in  every  species  of  abortion,  and 
especially  in  cases  requiring  the  use 
of  such  deleterious  medicines  as  we 
have  just  mentioned,  we  earnestly 
recommend  recourse  to  be  had  to 
the  best  medical  assistance  that  her 
situation  and-  circumstances  permit. 

When  any  signs  of  abortion  ap- 
pear, the  woman  ought  to  be  laid  in 
bed  on  a mattress,  with  her  head 
low.  She  should  be  kept  quiet,  and 
her  mind  soothed  and  comforted. 
She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot,  nor 
to  take  any  thing  of  a heating  nature. 
Her  food  should  consist  of  broths,  rice 
and  milk,  jellies,  gruels  made  of  oat- 
meal, and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought 
to  be  taken  cold. 

If  she  be  able  to  bear  it,  she  should 
lose  at  least  half  a pound  of  blood 
from  the  arm.  Her  drink  ought  to 
be  barley-water  sharpened  with  juice 
of  lemon;  or  she  may  take  half  a 
drachm  of  powdered  nitre,  in  a cup 
of  water-gruel,  every  five  or  six  hours. 
If  the  woman  be  seized  with  a violent 
looseness,  she  ought  to  drink  the  de- 
coction of  calcined  hartshorn  pre- 


pared. If  she  be  affected  with  vo»  \ 
miting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  | 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  saline  mixture,  i 
In  general,  opiates  are  of  service ; , 
but  they  should  always  be  given  with  j 
caution. 

Sanguine  robust  women,  who  are  i . 
liable  to  miscarry  at  a certain  time  $ 
of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to  be 
bled  a few  days  before  that  period  < 
arrives.  By  this  means,  and  ob- 
serving the  regimen  above  prescrib-  i 
ed,  they  might  often  escape  that  mis-  ! 
fortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care 
for  preventing  abortion,  we  would 
not  be  understood  as  restraining 
pregnant  women  from  their  usual 
exercises.  This  would  generally  ope- 
rate  the  quite  contrary  way.  Want 
of  exercise  not  only  relaxes  the  body,  i 
but  induces  a plethora,  or  too  great 
a fulness  of  the  vessels,  which  are 
the  two  principal  causes  of  abortion. 
There  are,  however,  some  women  of 
so  delicate  a texture,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  avoid  almost  every 
kind  of  exercise  during  the  whole 
period  of  pregnancy. 


OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 


Many  diseases  proceed  from  the 
want  of  due  care  in  child-bed,  and 
the  more  hardy  part  of  the  sex  are 
most  apt  to  despise  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions in  this  state.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  with  young  wives. — 
They  think  when  the  labour-pains 
are  ended,  the  danger  is  over;  but 
in  truth  it  may  only  then  be  said 
to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to  her- 
self, will  seldom  fail  to  expel  the 
foetus ; but.  proper  care  and  manage- 
ment are  certainly  necessary  for  the 
recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt 
mischief  may  be  done  by  too  much 
as  well  as  by  too  little  care.  Hence 
females  who  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  attendants  in  child-bed  gene- 
rally recover  worst.  But  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  state  of  child-bed. — 
Excessive  care  always  defeats  its  own 
intention,  and  is  generally  more  dan- 
gerous than  none  at  all. 
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Though  the  management  of  wo- 
men in  child-bed  has  been  practised 
i i as  an  employment  since  the  earliest 
: accounts  of  time,  yet  it  is  still  in 
most  countries  on  a very  bad  foot- 
ing. Few  women  think  of  follow- 
ing this  employment  till  they  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  doing  it 
for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hun- 
dred of  them  have  any  education, 
or  proper  knowledge  of  their  busi- 
i ness.  It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left 
to  herself,  will  generally  expel  the 
foetus ; but  it  is  equally  true,  that 
most  women  in  child-bed  require  to 
be  managed  with  skill  and  atten- 
tion, and  that  they  are  often  hurt 
by  the  superstitious  prejudices  of 
ignorant  and  officious  mid  wives. — * 
The  mischief  done  in  this  way  is 
much  greater  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined, most  of  which  might  be  pre- 
vented by  allowing  no  woman  to 
practise  midwifery  but  such  as  are 
| properly  qualified.  Were  due  atten- 
tion paid  to  this,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  saving  many  lives. 

During  actual  labour,  nothing  of 
a heating  nature  ought  to  be  given. 
The  woman  may  now  and  then  take 
a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought 
to  be  toast  and  water,  or  thin  groat- 
gruel.  Spirits,  wines,  cordial  waters, 
and  other  things  which  are  given  with 
a view  to  strengthen  the  mother  and 
promote  the  birth,  for  the  most  part 
tend  only  to  increase  the  fever,  in- 
flame the  womb,  and  retard  the 
labour.  Besides,  they  endanger  the 
woman  afterwards,  as  they  often  oc- 
casion violent  and  mortal  haemor- 
rhages, or  dispose  her  to  eruptive  and 
other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious 
and  difficult,  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion it  will  be  proper  to  bleed.  An 
emollient  clyster  ought  likewise  to  be 
frequently  administered,  and  the  pa- 
tient should  sit  over  the  steam  of 
warm  water.  The  passage  ought  to 
be  gently  rubbed  with  a little  soft  po- 
matum or  fresh  butter,  and  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied  over 
the  belly.  If  nature  seems  to  sink, 
and  the  woman  is  greatly  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  a glass  of  generous  wine 
a drop  or  two  of  the  oil  of  cinnamon 


on  sugar,  or  some  other  coirdial,  may 
be  given,  but  not  otherwise.  These 
directions  are  sufficient  in  natural 
labours;  and  in  all  preternatural 
cases,  a skilful  surgeon,  or  man-mid- 
wife, ought  to  be  called  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Women  who  have  hard  labours, 
have  experienced  much  benefit  by 
taking  repeated  doses  of  the  oil  of  al- 
monds. The  best  means,  however,  of 
lessening  the  pains  of  child-birth,  are 
occasioned  by  blood-letting  during 
the  period  of  gestation ; the  frequent 
use  of  oily  purgative  lavements,  ac- 
companied by  a low  diet,  ten  or  four- 
teen days  before  delivery,  but  especi- 
ally blood-letting  at  the  time  of  la- 
bour, to  the  extent  of  thirty,  forty, 
or  near  fifty  ounces,  which,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  rigidity  of  the  parts,  faci- 
litate their  distention ; so  that  a lin- 
gering labour  which  had  continued 
for  thirty-six  hours,  after  the  free  use 
of  the  lancet,  has  speedily  finished 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  child  without 
the  least  degree  of  pain.  The  severity 
and  frequency  of  after-pains  may  be 
diminished  by  giving  every  two,  three, 
or  four  hours,  ten,  or  if  necessary, 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  in  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  mint-tea  or  cinnamon- 
water. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to 
be  kept  as  quiet  and  easy  as  possible. 

Take  spermaceti  dissolved  in  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  two  drachms; 

Of  compound  po  wder  of  contra- 
yerva,  one  drachm ; 

Of  purified  nitre,  one  scruple ; 

Of  simple  syrup,  one  ounce; 

Of  pennyroyal  water,  seven  oz. 
Mix,  and  give  three  table-spoonfuls 
every  five  or  six  hours ; and  if  pain 
and  restlessness  continue  long,  a few 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  may  be 
added  to  each  dose. 

Her  food  should  be  light  and  thin, 
as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her  drink 
weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  how- 
ever, there  are  exceptions  : some  wo- 
men cannot  be  supported  in  child-bed 
by  an  abstemious  diet ; to  such,  a 
glass  of  wine  and  a bit  of  chicken 
may  be  allowed. 
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Sometimes  an  excessive  haemor- 
rhage or  flooding  happens  after  deli- 
very. In  this  case  the  patient  should 
be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool, 
and  be  in  all  respects  treated  as  for 
an  excessive  flux  of  the  menses.  If 
the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen 
cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out 
of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vine- 
gar and  water,  or  red  wine,  should 
be  applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins, 
and  the  thighs.  These  must  be  chang- 
ed as  they  grow  dry,  and  may  be 
discontinued  as  soon  as  the  flooding 
abates. 

In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery, 
I have  seen  very  good  effects  from 
the  following  mixture: — 

Take  of  pennyroyal  water,  simple  cin- 
namon water,  and  syrup  of 
white  poppies,  each  two  oz. 

Of  elixir  of  vitriol,  a drachm : 
Mix,  and  take  two  table-spoonfuls 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener  if  neces- 
sary. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  deli- 
very, the  patient  ought  to  drink  plen- 
tifully of  warm  diluting  liquors,  as 
groat-gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  saffron 
in  it ; and  to  take  small  broths,  with 
carraway  seeds  or  a bit  of  orange  peel 
in  them ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  may  likewise  be  taken  in  a 
cup  of  any  of  the  above  liquors ; and 
if  the  patient  be  restless,  a spoonful 
of  the  syrup  of  white  poppies  may 
now  and  then  be  mixed  with  a cup  of 
her  drink.  If  she  be  hot  or  feverish, 
one  of  the  following  powders  may  be 
taken  in  a cup  of  her  usual  drink  every 
five  or  six  hours 

Take  of  crab’s-claws,  prepared,  half 
an  ounce ; 

Of  purified  nitre,  two  drachms ; 

Of  saffron  powder,  half  a dr. : 
Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and 
divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine 
doses. 

When  the  patient  is  low  spirited, 
or  troubled  with  hysterical  complaints, 
she  ought  to  take  frequently  ten,  fif- 
teen, or  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
asafoetida  in  a cup  of  pennyroyal-tea. 


An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a | \ 
dangerous  and  not  unfrequent  disease  i 
after  delivery.  It  is  known  by  pains  j i 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  j £ 
are  greatly  increased  upon'  touching ; i ; 
by  the  tension  or  tightness  of  the  c 
parts ; great  weakness ; change  of  coun- 
tenance ; a constant  fever,  with  a weak 
and  hard  pulse ; a slight  delirium  or  i 
raving ; sometimes  incessant  vomiting;  | 
a hiccup ; a discharge  of  reddish, 
stinking,  sharp  water  from  the  womb ; 
an  inclination  to  go  frequently  to 
stool;  a heat,  and  sometimes  a total 
suppression  of  urine. 

This  must  be  treated,  like  other  in-  j 
flammatory  disorders,  by  bleeding 
and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink 
may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water,  in 
a cup  of  which  half  a drachm  of 
nitre  may  be  dissolved,  and  taken 
three  or  four  times  a day.  Clysters 
of  warm  milk  and  water  must  be  fre- 
quently administered;  and  the  belly 
should  be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung 
out  of  warm  water,  or  by  applying 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water  to  it. 

A suppression  of  the  lochia,  or 
usual  discharges  after  delivery,  and 
the  milk-fever,  must  be  treated  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  womb.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  safest  course  is  plentiful  dilution, 
gentle  evacuations,  and  fomentations 
of  the  parts  affected.  In  the  milk- 
fever,  the  breasts  may  be  embrocated 
with  a little  warm  linseed  oil,  or  the 
leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  applied 
to  them.  The  child  should  be  often 
put  to  the  breast,  or  it  should  be 
drawn  by  some  other  person. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  pre- 
vent the  milk-fever  than  putting  the 
child  early  to  the  breast.  The  cus- 
tom of  not  allowing  children  to  suck' 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  is  con- 
trary to  nature  and  common  sense, 
and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mo- 
ther and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her 
breast  ought  either  to  suckle  her  own 
child,  or  to  have  her  breast  frequently 
drawn,  at  least  for  the  first  month. 
This  would  prevent  many  of  the  dis- 
eases which  prove  fatal  to  women  in 
child-bed. 
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When  an  inflammation  happens  in 
the  breast,  attended  with  redness, 
hardness,  and  other  symptoms  of 
suppuration,  the  safest  application  is 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  softened 
with  oil  or  fresh  butter.  This  may 
be  renewed  twice  a day,  till  the 
tumour  be  either  discussed  or  brought 
to  a suppuration.  The  use  of  repel- 
lants  in  this  case  is  very  dangerous  ■ 
they  often  occasion  fevers,  and  some- 
times cancers ; whereas  a suppura- 
tion is  seldom  attended  with  any  dan- 
ger, and  has  often  the  most  salutary 
effects.  . 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or 
chapped,  they  may  be  anointed  with 
a mixture  of  oil  and  bees-wax,  or  a 
little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be 
sprinkled  on  them.  I have  seen  Hun- 
gary water,  applied  to  the  nipples, 
have  a very  good  effect.  Should  the 
complaint  prove  obstinate,  a cooling 
purge  ’^4y  be  given,  which  generally 
removes  it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a disease  inci- 
dent to  women  in  child-bed ; but  as 
it  has  been  treated  of  already,  we  shall 
take  no  further  notice  of  it.  The  ce- 
lebrated Hoffman  observes,  et  that 
this  fever  of  child-bed  women  might 
generally  be  prevented,  if  during 
pregnancy  they  were  regular  in  their 
diet,  used  moderate  exercise,  took  now 
and  then  a gentle  laxative  of  manna, 
rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar ; not  for- 
getting to  bleed  in  the  first  months, 
and  avoid  all  sharp  air.” — When  the 
labour  is  coming  on,  it  is  not  to  be 
hastened  with  forcing  medicines, which 
inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  or 
put  them  into  unnatural  commotions. 
Care  should  be  taken,  after  the  birth, 
that  the  natural  excretions  proceed 
regularly ; and,  if  the  pulse  be  quick, 
a little  nitrous  powder,  or  some  other 
cooling  medicines,  should  be  admi- 
nistered. 

The  most  fatal  disorder  consequent 
upon  delivery,  is  the  puerperal  or 
child-bed  fever.  It  generally  makes  its 
attack  upon  the  second  or  third  day 
after  delivery.  Sometimes  indeed  it 
comes  on  sooner,  and  at  other  times, 
though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear  be- 
fore the  fifth  or  sixth  day. 
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It  begins,  like  most  other  fevers, 
with  a cold  or  shivering  fit,  which  is 
succeeded  by  restlessness,  pain  of  the 
head,  great  sickness  at  the  stomach, 
and  bilious  vomiting.  The  pulse  is 
generally  quick,  the  tongue  dry,  and 
there  is  a remarkable  depression  of 
spirits  and  loss  of  strength.  A great 
pain  is  usually  felt  in  the  back,  hips, 
and  region  of  the  womb ; a sudden 
change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  lochia  also  takes  place 3 and  the 
patient  is  frequently  troubled  with  a 
tenesmus,  or  constant  inclination  to 
go  to  stool.  The  urine,  which  is  very 
high  coloured,  is  discharged  in  small 
quantity,  and  generally  with  pain. 
The  beily  sometimes  swells  to  a con- 
siderable bulk,  and  becomes  suscepti- 
ble of  pain  from  the  slightest  touch. 
When  the  fever  has  continued  for  a 
few  days,  the  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion usually  subside,  and  the  disease 
acquires  a more  putrid  form.  At  this 
period,  if  not  sooner,  a bilious  or 
putrid  looseness,  of  an  obstinate  and 
dangerous  nature,  comes  on,  and  ac- 
companies the  disease  through  all  its 
future  progress. 

There  is  not  any  disease  that  re- 
quires to  be  treated  with  more  skill 
and  attention  than  this;  consequently 
the  best  assistance  ought  always  to 
be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
women  of  a plethoric  constitution, 
bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at 
the  beginning ; it  ought  however  to 
be  used  with  caution,  and  not  to  be 
repeated  unless  where  the  signs  of 
inflammation  rise  high ; in  which 
case  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  apply 
a blistering  plaster  to  the  region  of 
the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  pro- 
per means  should  be  used  to  abate  its 
violence  and  shorten  its  duration. — 
For  this  purpose  the  patient  may 
drink  freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors, 
and  if  low,  may  take  now  and  then 
a cup  of  wine- whey.  Warm  appli- 
cations to  the  extremities,  as  heated 
bricks,  bottles  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  water,  and  such  like,  may  also 
be  used  with  advantage. 

Emollient  clysters  of  milk  and 
water,  or  of  chicken -water,  ought  to 
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be  frequently  administered  through 
the  course  of  the  disease.  These 
prove  beneficial  by  promoting  a dis- 
charge from  the  intestines,  and  also 
by  acting  as  a kindly  fomentation  to 
the  womb  and  parts  adjacent.  Great 
care  however  is  requisite  in  giving 
them,  on  account  of  the  tenderness 
of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  at  this 
time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from 
the  stomach,  a vomit  is  generally 
given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  increase 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  al- 
ready too  great,  it  will  be  safer  to 
omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its  stead  a 
gentle  laxative,  as  a decoction  of  ta- 
marinds with  senna,  which  will  both 
tend  to  cool  the  body,  and  to  pro- 
cure a free  discharge  of  the  bile. 
Neither,  vomits  nor  purges,  however, 
should  be  administered  to  women 
in  child-bed  without  the  utmost  cau- 
tion ; yet  as  after  labour  there  is  a 
particular  increase  of  heat  and  dis- 
position to  fever,  a costive  state  of 
the  body  may  prove,  without  sea- 
sonable relief,  fatal  in  the  issue. — 
Were  this  dangerous  habit  guarded 
against  by  proper  attention  before 
and  after  delivery,  child-bed  indis- 
positions would  be  less  frequent  than 
they  are. 

The  saline  draught,  so  effectual 
against  vomiting,  so  efficacious  in 
obviating  fever,  and  correcting  any 
putrescent  tendency,  may  be  given 
every  three  or  four  hours.  To  a scru- 
ple of  prepared  kali,,  or  salt  of  tartar, 
previously  dissolved  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  spring  water,  add  a table- 
spoonful of  fresh  lemon  juice:  as 
soon  as  the  frothing  or  ebullition 
begins,  it  is  to  be  immediately  drank. 
To  render  it  aperient,  two  drachms 
of  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  may  be 
added  to  each  draught;  but  should 
the  saline  mixture  run  off  by  stool, 
omit  the  tincture  of  rhubarb;  and, 
especially  if  the  patient  is  restless,  a 
few  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  or 
some  syrup  of  white  poppies,  may 
occasionally  be  added.  After  proper 
evacuations,  and  an  abatement  of 
febrile  heat,  the  saline  mixture  may 
be  omitted,  and  the  following  astrin- 


gent anti-septic  draught,  given  to 
corroborate  the  relaxed  viscera : — 

Take  of  alum,  two  grains ; 

Of  fresh  orange  juice,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Of  the  compound  tincture  of  Cin- 
chona (commonly  called  Hux- 
ham’s  tincture  of  bark,)  two 
drachms ; 

Of  spring  water,  two  ounces  and 
a half ; 

Mix, — and  exhibit  it  every  six  hours. 

If  the  stools  should  prove  so  fre- 
quent as  to  weaken  and  exhaust  the 
patient,  a starch  clyster  may  be  ad- 
ministered as  occasion  shall  require  ; 
and  the  drink  may  be  a decoction 
of  hartshorn  or  rice-water,  in  every 
pint  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
arabic  has  been  dissolved.  Should 
these  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a 
bolus,  composed  as  follows : — 

Take  of  Columbo-root,  powdered,  half 
a drachm ; 

Of  opium,  one  grain : 

Which  may  be  given  every  three  or 
four  hours,  and  occasionally — 

Take  of  the  chalk  mixture,  seven 
ounces ; 

Of  tincture  of  catechu,  six 
drachms ; 

Of  opiate  confection,  two  drms. 
Mix, — and  give  a table-spoonful  or 
two  after  every  loose  stool. 

Where  there  is  much  purging,  an 
emollient  clyster  may  be  thrown  up 
with  advantage  once  or  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours;  and  if  with  the 
diarrhoea  there  should  be  much  te- 
nesmus, lavements,  with  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium, 
will  be  necessary,  but  not  other- 
wise. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought 
to  be  light,  and  the  drink  diluting, 
yet  when  the  disease  has  been  long 
protracted,  and  the  patient  is  greatly 
spent  by  evacuations,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  support  her  with  nourishing 
diet  and  generous  cordials. 
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It  was  observed,  that  this  fever, 
after  continuing  for  some  time,  often 
acquires  a putrid  form.  In  this  case 
the  Peruvian  bark  must  be  given, 
either  by  itself,  or  joined  with  cor- 
dials, as  circumstances  may  require 
As  the  Cinchona  in  substance  will 
be  apt  to  purge,  it  may  be  given 
in  decoction  or  infusion  mixed  with 
the  tincture  of  roses,  or  other  gentle 
astringents;  or  the  following  may  be 
made  into  a draught,  and  given  every 
second,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  shall 
be  found  necessary : — 

Take  of  the  extract  of  Cinchona,  one 
scruple ; 

Of  spirit  of  cinnamon,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Of  common  water  two  ounces ; 

Of  tincture  of  opium,  ten  drops. 

When  the  stomach  will  not  bear 
any  kind  of  nourishment,  the  pa- 
tient may  be  supported  for  some  time 
by  clysters  of  beef- tea  or  chicken- 
water. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman 
in  child-bed  ought  to  -be  kept  per- 
fectly easy ; her  food  should  be  light 
hnd  simple,  and  her  bed-chamber 
cool,  and  properly  ventilated.  There 
is  not  any  thing  more  hurtful  to 
a woman  in  this  situation  than  being 
kept  too  warm.  She  ought  not  to 
have  her  body  bound  too  tight,  nor 
to  rise  too  soon  from  bed  after  deli- 
very : catching  cold  is  also  to  be 
avoided;  and  a proper  attention  should 
be  paid  to  cleanliness. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the 
breasts  ought  to  be  frequently  drawn ; 
and  if  they  are  filled  previous  to  the 
onset  of  a.  fever,  they  should,  upon 
its  first  appearance,  be  drawn,  to  pre- 
vent the  milk  from  becoming  acrid, 
and  its  being  absorbed  in  this  state. 
Costiveness  is  likewise  to  be  avoided. 
This  will  be  best  effected  by  the 
use  of  mild  clysters  and  a laxative 
diet. 

We  shall  conclude  our  observations 
on  child-bed  women  by  recommend- 
ing it  to  them,  above  all  things  to 
beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whose 
circumstances  oblige  them  to  quit 
their  bed  too  soon,  often  contract  dis- 


eases from  cold,  of  which  they  never 
recover.  It  is  a pity  that  the  poor 
are  not  better  taken  care  of  in  this 
situation. 

But  the  better  sort  of  women  run 
the  greatest  hazard  from  too  much 
heat.  They  are  generally  kept  in  a 
sort  of  bagnio  for  the  first  eight  or 
ten  days ; and  then  dressed  out  to  see 
company.  The  danger  of  this  con- 
duct must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  superstitious  custom  of  obliging 
women  to  keep  the  house  till  they 
go  to  church  is  likewise  a very  com- 
mon cause  of  catching  cold.  All 
churches  are  damp,  and  most  of  them 
cold  ; consequently  they  are  the  very 
worst  places  to  which  a woman  can 
go  to  make  her  first  visit,  after  hav- 
ing been  confined  in  a warm  room  for 
a month. 


OF  BARRENNESS. 


Barrenness  may  be  very  properly 
reckoned  among  the  diseases  of  fe- 
males, as  few  married  women  who 
have  not  children  enjoy  a good  state 
of  health.  It  may  proceed  from  va- 
rious causes,  as  high  living,  grief, 
relaxation,  & c.  but  it  is  chiefly  owing 
to  an  obstruction  or  irregularity  of 
the  menstrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living 
vitiates  the  humours,  and  prevents 
fecundity.  We  seldom  find  a barren 
woman  among  the  labouring  poor, 
while  nothing  is  more  common  among 
the  rich  and  affluent.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  every  country  are  prolific  in 
proportion  to  their  poverty  ; and  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  adduce 
many  instances  of  women,  who  by 
being  reduced  to  live  entirely  upon 
a milk  and  vegetable  diet,  have  con- 
ceived and  brought  forth  children, 
though  they  never  had  any  before. 
Would  the  rich  use  the  same  sort  of 
food  and  exercise  as  the  better  sort 
of  peasants,  they  would  seldom  have 
cause  to  envy  their  poor  vassals  and 
dependants  the  blessing  of  a numerous 
and  healthy  offspring,  while  they 
pine  in  sorrow  for  the  want  of  even 
a single  heir  to  their  extensive  do- 
mains. 
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Affluence  begets  indolence,  which 
not  only  vitiates  the  humours,  but 
induces  a general  relaxation  of  the 
solids;  a state  highly  unfavourable 
to  procreation.  To  remove  this,  we 
would  recommend  the  following 
course:  First,  sufficient  exercise  in 
the  open  air ; secondly,  a diet  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  milk  and  vegeta- 
bles; thirdly,  the  use  of  astringent 
medicines,  as  steel,  alum,  dragon’s 
blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spa  or 
Tunbridge  waters,  Peruvian  bark, 
&c. ; and  lastly,  above  all,  the  cold 
bath. 

Barrenness  is  often  the  consequence 
of  grief,  sudden  fear,  anxiety,  or 
any  of  the  passions  which  tend  to 
obstruct  the  menstrual  flux.  When 
barrenness  is  suspected  to  proceed 
from  affections  of  the  mind,  the  per- 
son ought  to  be  kept  as  easy  and 
cheerful  as  possible;  all  disagreeable 
objects  are  to  be  avoided,  and  every 
method  taken  to  amuse  and  enter- 
tain the  fancy. 

Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of 
children  is  oftener  the  fault  of  the 
male  than  of  the  female,  and  strongly 
recommends  a milk  and  vegetable 
diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the 
latter;  adding,  that  his  friend  Dr. 
Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  milk- 
doctor  of  Croydon,  had  brought 
sundry  opulent  families  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  continued  some 
years  after  marriage  without  pro- 
geny, to  have  several  fine  children, 
by  keeping  both  parents,  for  a con- 
siderable time,  to  a milk  and  vege- 
table diet. 


DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 


Miserable  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man 
in  the  state  of  infancy ! He  comes 
into  the  world  more  helpless  than 
any  other  animal,  and  stands  much 
longer  in  need  of  the  protection  and 
care  of  his  parents ; but,  alas ! this 
care  is  not  always  bestowed  upon 
him ; and  when  it  is,  he  often  suf- 
fers as  much  from  improper  ma- 
nagement as  he  would  have  done 
from  neglect.  Hence  the  officious 
care  of  parents,  nurses,  or  midwives, 


becomes  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  the  disorders  of  infants. 

Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care 
of  midwives  we  shall  adduce  only 
one  instance,  viz.  the  common  prac- 
tice of  torturing  infants  by  squeezing 
their  breasts,  to  draw  off  the  milk, 
as  they  call  it.  Though  a small 
quantity  of  moisture  is  generally  found 
in  the  breasts  of  infants,  yet,  as  they 
are  certainly  not  intended  to  give 
suck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn 
off.  I have  seen  this  cruel  operation 
bring  on  hardness,  inflammation, 
and  suppuration  of  the  breasts,  but 
never  knew  any  ill  consequences  from 
its  being  omitted.  When  the  breasts 
are  hard,  the  only  application  that 
we  would  recommend  is  a soft  poul- 
tice, or  a little  of  the  dyachylon 
plaster  spread  thin  upon  a bit  of  soft 
leather,  about  the  size  of  half  a crown, 
and  applied  over  each  nipple.  These 
may  be  suffered  to  continue  till  the 
hardness  disappears. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  atten- 
tive person,  that  the  first  diseases  of 
infants  arise  chiefly  from  their  bowels. 
Nor  is  this  in  the  least  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  they  are  in  a manner 
poisoned  with  indigestible  drugs  and 
improper  diet  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  the  world.  Every  thing  that 
the  stomach  cannot  digest  may  be 
considered  as  a poison;  and  unless 
it  can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided  by 
stool,  it  must  occasion  sickness,  gripes, 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels, 
or  what  the  good  women  call  in- 
ward fits,  and  at  last  convulsions  and 
death. 

As  these  symptoms  evidently  arise 
from  somewhat  that  irritates  the  in- 
testines, doubtless  the  proper  method 
of  cure  must  be  to  expel  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  most  safe  and  ef- 
fectual method  of  doing  this  is  by 
gentle  vomits.  Five  or  six  grains  of 
the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  may  be 
mixed  in  two  table- spoonfuls  of 
water,  and  sweetened  with  a little 
sugar.  A tea-spoonful  of  this  may 
be  given  to  the  infant  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  till  it  operates;  or,  what 
will  more  certainly  answer  the  pur- 
pose, a grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be 
dissolved  in  three  ounces  of  water, 
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sweetened  with  a little  syrup,  and 
given  as  above.  Those  who  are  un- 
willing to  use  the  tartarized  anti- 
mony, may  give  six  or  seven  drops 
of  antimonial  wine  in  a tea-spoonful 
of  water  or  thin  gruel.  Small  doses 
ol  the  ipecacuanha  wine  will  be  found 
more  gentle  than  any  of  the  above, 
and  ought  to  be  preferred. 

These  medicines  will  not  only 
cleanse  the  stomach,  but  will  gene- 
rally likewise  open  the  body.  Should 
tins  however  not  happen,  and  if  the 
child  be  costive,  some  gentle  purge 
will  be  necessary ; for  this  purpose, 
some  manna  and  pulp  of  cassia  may 
be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
given  in  small  quantities  till  it  ope- 
rates ; or,  what  will  answer  rather 
better,  a few  grains  of  magnesia  alba 
may  be  mixed  in  any  kind  of  food 
that  is  given  to  the  child,  and  con- 
tinued till  it  has  the  desired  effect. 

If  these  medicines  be  properly  ad- 
ministered, and  the  child’s  belly  and 
limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a warm 
hand  before  the  fire,  they  will  sel- 
dom fail  to  relieve  those  affections  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  from  which 
infants  suffer  so  much. 

These  general  directions  include 
most  of  what  can  be  done  for  re- 
lieving the  internal  disorders  of  in- 
fants. They  will  likewise  go  a con- 
siderable way  in  alleviating  those 
which  appear  externally,  as  the  rash, 
gum,  or  fefion,  &c.  These,  as  wvas 
formerly  observed,  are  principally 
owing  to  too  hot  a regimen,  and 
consequently  will  be  most  effectually 
relieved  by  gentle  evacuations.  In- 
deed, evacuations  of  one  kind  or 
other  constitute  a principal  part  of 
the  medicine  of  infants,  and  will 
seldom,  if  administered  with  pru- 
dence, in  any  of  their  diseases,  fail 
to  give  relief. 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  stomach  and  bowels  of  a new- 
born infant  are  filled  with  a blackish 
coloured  matter  of  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  commonly  called  the  meco- 
nium. This  is  generally  passed  soon 
after  the  birth,  by  the  mere  effort  of 
nature;  in  which  case  it  is  not  ne- 


cessary to  give  the  infant  any  kind 
of  medicine.  But  if  it  should  be  re- 
tained, or  not  sufficiently  carried  off', 
a little  manna  or  magnesia  alba  may 
be  given,  as  mentioned  above ; or,  if 
these  should  not  be  at  hand,  a com- 
mon spoonful  of  whey,  sweetened 
with  a little  honey  or  raw  sugar ; 
or  oil  of  sweet  almonds  and  syrup 
of  roses,  of  each  six  drachms,  mixed, 
and  a tea-spoonful  given  as  often  as 
occasion  may  require. 

The  most  proper  medicine  for 
expelling  the  meconium  is  the  mo- 
thers’s milk,  which  is  always  at  first 
of  a purgative  quality.  Were  chil- 
dren allowed  to  suck  as  soon  as  they 
shew  an  inclination  lor  the  breast, 
they  would  seldom  have  occasion  for 
medicines  to  discharge  the  meconium; 
but  even  where  this  is  not  allowed, 
they  ought  never  to  have  daubs  of 
syrup,  oils,  and  indigestible  stuff', 
crammed  down  their  throats,  whereby 
their  tender  organs  are  injured,  the 
circulating  fluids  heated  and  thrown 
into  irregular  commotions,  and  some- 
times occasions  obstructions,  at  other 
times,  irritations  in  the  bowels,  and 
convulsions,  that  cause  “ thousands 
to  retire  from  yet  untasted  life.” 

OF  THE  APHTHAE,  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphthae  are  little  whitish  or 
yellow  ulcers  affecting  the  whole 
inside  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat, 
and  stomach  of  infants.  Sometimes 
they  reach  through  the  whole  intes- 
tinal canal,  in  which  case  they  are 
very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  the  infant’s  life. 

If  the  aphthae  are  of  a pale  co- 
lour, pellucid,  few  in  number,  soft, 
superficial,  and  fall  easily  off,  they 
are  not  dangerous;  but  if  opake, 
yellow,  brown,  black,  thick,  or 
running  together,  they  ought  to  be 
dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
aphthae  owe  their  origin  to  acid  hu- 
mours; we  have  reason  however  to 
believe  they  are  more  frequently 
owing  to  too  hot  a regimen  both  of 
the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a rare 
thing  to  find  a child  who  is  not 
dosed  with  wine,  punch,  or  some 
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other  hot  and  inflaming  liquors,  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  is  born.  It  is 
well  known  that  these  will  occasion 
inflammatory  disorders  even  in  adults; 
is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  they 
should  heat  and  inflame  the  tender 
bodies  of  infants,  and  set  as  it  were 
the  whole  constitution  in  a blaze  ? 

The  most  proper  medicines  for  the 
aphthae  are  vomits,  such  as  have 
been  already  recommended,  and  gen- 
tle laxatives. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  five  grains; 

Of  magnesia  alba, 'half  a drachm. 
Rub  together,  and  divide  into  six 
doses. 

One  of  which  may  be  given  to  the 
infant  every  four  or  five  hours  till 
they  operate.  These  powders  may 
either  be  given  in  the  child’s  food, 
or  a little  of  the  syrup  of  pale  roses, 
and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is 
found  necessary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  It  is  common  in  this  case  to 
administer  calomel ; but  as  that  medi- 
cine sometimes  occasions  gripes,  it 
ought  always  to  be  given  to  infants 
with  caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recom- 
mended for  gargling  the  mouth  and 
throat  in  this  disease,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  apply  these  in  very  young 
children ; we  would  therefore  recom- 
mend to  the  nurse  the  use  of  topical 
applications,  such  as  either  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  roasted  turnips,  mul- 
berries, raspberries,  or  black  currants, 
sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar- 
candy,  or  to  rub  the  child’s  mouth 
frequently  with  a little  borax  and 
honey ; or  with  the  following  mix- 
ture : — 

Take  of  fine  honey,  one  ounce; 

Of  borax,  one  drachm ; 

Of  burnt  alum,  half  a drachm ; 

Of  rose  water,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them  together. 

A very  proper  application  in  this  case 
is  a solution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains 
of  vitriolated  zinc  in  eight  ounces  of 
barley-water.  These  may  be  applied 
with  the  finger,  a camel’s-hair  pencil, 


or  by  means  of  a bit  of  soft'  rag  tied 
to  the  end  of  a probe. 

The  acid  and  watery  purgings  in 
this  complaint  may  be  relieved  by 
clysters  of  barley-water  with  a lit- 
tle magnesia  and  syrup  of  white 
poppies. 

OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being  for  the 
most  part  of  an  acescent  nature,  it 
readily  turns  sour  upon  the  stomach, 
especially  if  the  body  be  any  way  dis- 
ordered. Hence  most  of  the  diseases 
of  children  are  accompanied  with  evi- 
dent signs  of  acidity,  as  green  stools, 
gripes,  &c.  These  appearances  have 
induced  many  to  believe  that  all  the 
diseases  of  children  were  owing  to  an 
acid  abounding  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels:  but  whoever  considers  the 
matter  attentively,  will  find  that  these 
symptoms  of  acidity  are  oftener  the 
effect  than  the  cause  of  their  disease. 

Nature  evidently  intended  that  the 
food  of  children  should  be  acescent ; 
and  unless  the  body  be  disordered  or 
the  digestion  hurt  from  some  other 
cause,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  the 
acescent  quality  of  their  food  is  seldom 
injurious  to  them.  Acidity,  however, 
is  often  a symptom  of  disorders  in 
children,  and  as  it  is  sometimes  a trou- 
blesome one,  we  shall  point  out  the 
method  of  relieving  it. 

When  green  stools,  gripes,  purging, 
sour  smells,  &c.  shew  that  the  bowels 
abound  with  an  acid,  the  child  should 
have  a little  small  broth,  with  light 
white  bread  in  it ; and  should  have  suf- 
ficient exercise  in  order  to  promote 
the  digestion.  It  has  been  customary 
in  this  case  to  give  the  chalk,  crabs’- 
eyes,  and  other  testaceous  powders. 
These,  indeed,  by  their  absorbent  qua- 
lity, may  correct  the  acidity;  but 
they  are  atteuded  with  this  incon- 
venience, that  they  are  apt  to  lodge 
in  the  bowels  and  occasion  costive- 
ness, which  may  prove  hurtful  to  the 
infant.  For  this  reason  they  should 
never  be  given  unless  mixed  with  pur- 
gative medicines,  as  rhubarb,  manna, 
or  such  like. 

The  best  medicine  which  we  know, 
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in  all  cases  of  acidity,  is  that  fine 
insipid  powder  called  magnesia  alba. 

It  purges,  and  at  the  same  time  cor- 
rects the  acidity ; by  which  means  it 
not  only  removes  the  disease,  but  car- 
ries off  its  cause.  It  may  be  given  in 
any  kind  of  food,  or  as  the  following 
mixture : — 

Take  of  magnesia  alba,  one  drachm; 

Of  the  best  Turkey  rhubarb,  ten 
or  twelve  grains : 

Rub  them  in  a mortar,  and  add 

Of  common  water,  three  ounces ; 

Of  simple  cinnamon-water,  one 
ounce ; 

Of  syrup  of  sugar,  one  ounce. 

A table-spoonful  may  be  taken  for  a 
dose,  and  repeated  three  times  a day. 
To  a very  young  child  half  a-spoon- 
ful  will  be  sufficient.  When  the 
mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dose 
may  either  be  increased  or  the  quan- 
tity of  rhubarb  doubled. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with 
gripes,  it  ought  not  at  first  to  be  dosed 
with  brandy,  spiceries,  and  other  hot 
things;  but  it  should  have  its  body 
opened  with  an  emollient  clyster  or 
the  medicine  mentioned  above;  and 
at  the  same  time  a little  brandy  may 
be  rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a warm 
hand  before  the  fire.  If  it  should 
happen,  however,  not  to  succeed,  a 
little  brandy  or  other  spirits  may  be 
mixed  with  thrice  the  quantity  of 
warm  water,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  it 
given  frequently  till  the  infant  be  easier. 
Sometimes  a little  peppermint-water 
will  answer  this  purpose  very  well. 

OF  GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

These  are  very  troublesome  to  chil- 
dren. They  happen  chiefly  about 
the  groin,  the  wrinkles  of  the  neck, 
under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and 
in  other  parts  that  are  moistened  by 
the  sweat  or  urine. 

As  these  complaints  are,  in  a great 
measure,  owing  to  want  of  cleanli- 
ness, the  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
venting them  are,  to  wash  the  parts 
frequently  with  cold  water,  to  change 
the  linen  often,  and,  in  a word,  to 
keep  the  child  in  all  respects  tho- 


roughly clean.  When  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient, the  excoriated  parts  may  be 
sprinkled  with  absorbent  or  drying 
powders,  as  burnt  hartshorn,  tutty, 
chalk,  erabs’-claws  prepared,  and  the 
like.  When  the  parts  affected  are 
very  sore,  and  tend  to  a real  ulcera- 
tion, it  will  be  proper  to  anoint  the 
place  with  the  following  ointment: — 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; 

Of  white  wax,  three  ounces ; 

Of  spermaceti,  three  ounces; 

Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
keep  them  constantly  and  briskly 
stirring  together  till  they  are  quite 
cold. 

If  the  parts  be  washed  with  spring 
water,  in  which  a little  vitriolated 
zinc  (twelve  grains  to  eight  ounces  of 
water)  has  been  dissolved,  it  will  dry 
and  heal  them  very  powerfully.  One 
of  the  best  applications  for  this  pur- 
pose is  to  dissolve  some  Fuller’s  earth 
in  a sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water, 
and  after  it  has  stood  till  it  is  cold, 
to  rub  it  gently  on  the  galled  parts 
once  or  twice  a day. 

OF  STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

* 

The  nostrils  of  infants  are  very  often 
plugged  up  with  a gross  mucus,  which 
prevents  their  breathing  freely,  and 
likewise  renders  it  difficult  for  them 
to  suck  or  swallow. 

Some  in  this  case  order,  after  a suit- 
able purge,  two  or  three  grains  of 
white  vitriol  dissolved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  marjoram- water,  and  filter- 
ed, to  be  applied  now  and  then  to  the 
nostrils  with  a linen  rag.  Wedellus 
says,  if  the  following  lotion  be  applied 
to  the  nose  as  above  directed,  it 
brings  away  the  mucus  without  sneez- 
ing:— 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  two  grains ; 

Of  elaterium,  two  grains ; 

Of  marjoram -water,  half  an 
ounce. 

In  obstinate  cases  these  medicines 
may  be  tried,  but  I have  never  found 
any  thing  necessary  besides  rubbing 
the  nose  at  bed-time  with  a little 
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sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter.  This  re- 
solves the  filth  and  renders  the  breath- 
ing more  free. 

OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  state  of  children, 
and  the  great  sensibility  of  their  or- 
gans, a vomiting  or  looseness  may  be 
induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines. Hence  these  disorders  are  much 
more  common  in  childhood  than  in 
the  more  advanced  periods  of  life. — 
They  are,  however,  seldom  dangerous, 
and  ought  never  to  be  considered  as 
diseases  unless  when  they  are  violent, 
or  continue  so  long  as  to  exhaust  the 
strength  of  the  patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an 
over- quantity  of  food ; by  food  that 
is  of  such  a nature  as  to  irritate  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  too  much ; or 
by  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  being 
so  much  increased  as  to  render  them 
unable  to  bear  the  stimulus  of  even 
the  mildest  aliment. 

When  vomiting  is  occasioned  by 
too  much  food,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted, as  the  cure  will  depend  upon 
cleansing  the  stomach.  This  may  be 
done  either  by  a few  grains  of  ipe- 
cacuanha or  a weak  solution  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  as  mentioned  be- 
fore. When  it  is  owing  to  food  of 
an  acrid  or  irritating  quality,  the  diet 
ought  to  be  changed,  and  aliment  of 
a milder  nature  substituted  in  its 
stead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an 
increased  degree  of  sensibility,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  nerves  of 
the  stomach,  such  medicines  as  have 
a tendency  to  brace  and  strengthen 
that  organ,  and  to  abate  its  sensibi- 
lity, must  be  used.  The  first  of  these 
intentions  may  be  answered  by  a 
slight  infusion  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  rhubarb 
and  orange-peel ; and  the  • second  by 
the  saline  draught,  to  which  a few 
drops  Of  the  tincture  of  opium  may 
occasionally  be  added. 

In  obstinate  vomitings  the  opera- 
tion of  internal  medicines  may  be  as- 
sisted by  aromatic  fomentations  made 
with  wine,  applied  warm  1o  the  pit 


of  the  stomach ; or  the  use  of  the 
laudanum-plaster,  with  the  addition 
of  a little  theriaca,  or  Venice  treacle. 

OF  A LOOSENESS. 

A looseness  may  generally  be  reckon- 
ed salutary  when  the  stools  are  sour, 
slimy,  green,  or  curdled.  It  is  not 
the  discharge,  but  the  production  of 
such  stools,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
medied. Even  where  the  purging  is 
thin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be 
checked  too  suddenly,  as  it  often 
proves  critical,  especially  when  the 
child  has  caught  cold,  or  an  eruption 
of  the  skin  has  disappeared.  Some- 
times an  evacuation  of  this  kind  suc- 
ceeds a humid  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  which  case  it  might  also  prove  of 
advantage,  by  carrying  off  a quantity 
of  watery  humours  which  would  tend 
to  relax  the  habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  of  the 
cure  of  a looseness  is  to  evacuate  the 
offending  matter,  it  is  customary  to 
give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, and  afterwards  to  exhibit 
small  and  frequent  doses  of  rhubarb, 
interposing ' absorbent  medicines  to 
mitigate  the  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
The  best  purge,  however,  in  this  case, 
is  magnesia  alba;  it  is  at  the  same 
time  absorbent  and  laxative,  and  ope- 
rates without  exciting  gripes. 

The  wine  of  antimony,  which  acts 
both  as  an  emetic  and  purge,  is  also 
an  excellent  medicine  in  this  case. — 
By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may 
be  proportioned  to  the  weakest  con- 
stitution ; and  not  being  disagreeable 
to  the  palate,  it  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  occasion  requires.  Even  one 
dose  will  frequently  mitigate  the  dis- 
ease, and  pave  the  way  for  the  use  of 
absorbents.  If,  however,  the  patient’s 
strength  will  permit,  the  medicine 
ought  to  be  repeated  every  six  or  eight 
hours,  till  the  stools  begin  to  assume 
a more  natural  appearance  ; afterwards 
a longer  space  may  be  allowed  to  in- 
tervene between  the  doses.  When  it 
is  necessary  to  repeat  the  medicine 
frequently,  the  dose  ought  always  to 
be  a little  increased,  as  its  efficacy  is 
generally  diminished  by  use. 

Some,  upon  the  first  appearance  of 
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a looseness,  fly  immediately  to  the 
use  of  absorbent  medicines  and  as- 
tringents. If  these  be  administered 
before  the  offending  humours  are  dis- 
charged, though  the  disease  may  ap- 
pear to  be  mitigated  for  a short  time, 
it  soon  afterwards  breaks  forth  with 
greater  violence,  and  often  proves  fa- 
tal. After  proper  evacuations,  how- 
ever, these  medicines  may  be  used 
with  considerable  advantage. 

Should  any  gripings  or  restlessness 
remain  after  the  stomach  and  bowels 
have  been  cleansed,  a tea-spoonful  of 
the  syrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in 
a little  simple  cinnamon -water  three 
or  four  times  a day  till  these  symp- 
toms have  ceased;  or  the  following 
mixture  may  be  given  with  advan- 
tage:— 

Take  of  crabs’ -claws,  prepared,  three 
drachms; 

Of  gum-arabic,  in  powder,  two 
drachms  ; 

Of  cinnamon- water,  six  table- 
spoonfuls ; 

Of  mint- water,  six  table-spoon- 
fuls; 

Of  refined  sugar,  three  drachms. 
Mix, — and  after  shaking  the  phial, 
give  a pap-spoonful  or  more,  fre- 
quently. 

If  the  discharge  still  continues  by 
reason  of  the  great  irritability  of  the 
intestines,  three  or  four  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  opium,  or  a tea-spoonful  of 
the  syrup  of  white  poppies,  may  be 
given  with  this  mixture  every  four 
hours. 

OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  breast,  are 
seldom  free  from  eruptions  of  one  kind 
or  other.  These,  however,  are  not 
often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to 
be  dried  up  without  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. They  tend  to  free  the  bodies  of 
infants  from  hurtful  humours,  which, 
if  retained,  might  produce  fatal  dis- 
orders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly 
owing  to  improper  food  and  neglect 
of  cleanliness.  If  a child  be  stuffed 
at  all  hours  with  food  that  its  sto- 
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mach  is  not  able  to  digest,  such  food, 
not  being  properly  assimilated,  instead 
of  nourishing  the  body,  fills  it  with 
gross  humours.  These  must  either 
break  out  in  the  form  of  eruptions 
upon  the  skin,  or  remain  in  the  body 
and  occasion  fevers  and  other  internal 
diseases.  That  neglect  of  cleanliness 
is  a very  general  cause  of  eruptive 
disorders,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one.  The  children  of  the  poor,  and 
of  all  who  despise  cleanliness,  are  al- 
most constantly  found  to  swarm  with 
vermin,  and  are  generally  covered  with 
the  scab,  itch,  and  other  eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effect  of 
improper  food,  or  want  of  cleanliness, 
a proper  attention  to  these  alone  will 
generally  be  sufficient  to  remove  them. 
If  this  should  not  be  the  case,  some 
drying  medicines  will  be  necessary. 
When  they  are  applied,  the  body 
ought  at  the  same  time  be  kept  open, 
and  cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
We  know  no  medicine  that  is  more 
safe  for  drying  up  cutaneous  erup- 
tions than  sulphur,  provided  it  be 
prudently  used.  A little  of  the  flour 
of  sulphur  may  be  mixed  with  fresh 
butter,  oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the 
parts  affected  frequently  touched  with 
it. 

The  most  obstinate  of  all  eruptions 
incident  to  children  are  the  tinea 
capitis,  or  scabbed  head,  and  chil- 
blains. The  scabbed  head  is  often 
exceedingly  difficult  to  cure,  and 
sometimes  indeed  the  cure  proves 
worse  than  the  disease.  I have  fre- 
quently known  children  seized  with 
internal  disorders,  of  which  they 
died,  soon  after  their  scabbed  heads 
had  been  healed  by  the  application  of 
drying  medicines.  The  cure  ought 
always  first  to  be  attempted  by.  keep- 
ing the  head  very  clean,  cutting  off 
the  hair,  combing  and  brushing  away 
the  scabs,  &c.  If  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient, let  the  head  be  shaved  once  a 
week ; prevent  the  access  of  air  to  the 
sores,  by  a bladder  properly  fitted  to 
the  head ; wash  it  daily  with  soap- 
suds, or  salt  and  water,  or  a solution 
of  three  drachms  of  sulphurated  kali 
in  a pint  of  lime-water,  and  gently 
anoint  either  with  the  ointment  of 
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tar  or  the  ointment  of  sulphur ; and 
if  there  be  proud  flesh,  it  should  be 
touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol,  or 
sprinkled  with  a little  burnt  alum. 
While  these  things  are  doing,  the  pa- 
tient must  be  confined  to  a regular 
light  diet ; the  body  should  be  kept 
gently  open  by  the  flour  of  sulphur, 
or  by  small  doses  of  calomel;  and 
cold,  as  far  as  possible,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  To  prevent  any  bad  conse- 
quences from  stopping  this  discharge, 
it  will  be  proper,  especially  in  chil- 
dren of  a gross  habit,  to  make  an  issue 
in  the  neck  or  arm,  which  may  be 
kept  open  till  the  patient  becomes 
more  strong,  and  the  constitution 
somewhat  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  chil- 
dren in  cold  weather.  They  are  gene- 
rally occasioned  by  the  feet  or  hands 
being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  af- 
terwards suddenly  cheated.  When 
children  are  cold,  instead  of  taking 
exercise  to  warm  themselves  gradual- 
ly, they  run  to  the  fire.  This  occasions 
a sudden  rarefaction  of  the  humours, 
and  an  infarction  of  the  vessels,  which 
being  often  repeated,  the  vessels  are  at 
last  over-distended,  and  forced  to  give 
way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  sud- 
den heat  must  be  equally  avoided. 
When  the  parts  begin  to  look  red  and 
swell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged, 
and  to  have  the  affected  parts  fre- 
quently rubbed  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
mustard,  and  brandy,  or  something 
of  a warming  nature.  They  ought 
likewise  to  be  covered  with  flannel, 
and  kept  warm  and  dry.  Some  apply 
warm  ashes  between  cloths  to  the 
swelled  parts,  which  frequently  helps 
to  reduce  them.  The  following  em- 
brocation generally  proves  a remedy 
for  this  irksome  complaint: — 

Take  of  alum,  two  drachms  ; 

Of  vinegar,  half  a pint ; 

Let  the  alum  dissolve,  then  add 

Of  spirits  of  wine,  half  a pint. 
Apply  it  by  means  of  linen  rags  kept 
wet  on  the  diseased  parts. 

When  there  is  a sore  it  may  be  dressed 
with  the  following - 


Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint; 

Of  calamine,  prepared,  half  a 
pound ; 

Of  yellow  wax,  half  a pound. 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and  as 
the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  mix 
with  it  the  calamine,  and  stir  it  until 
it  be  cold. 

Or  the  following  ointment  of  acetated 
ceruse  may  be  applied : — ■ 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint; 

Of  white  wax,  two  ounces ; 

Of  acetated  ceruse,  three  drachms. 
Let  the  acetated  ceruse,  reduced  into 
a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with 
some  part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards 
added  to  the  other  ingredients,  pre- 
viously melted  together,  continually 
stirring  them  till  quite  cold. 

These  sores  are  indeed  troublesome, 
but  seldom  dangerous.  They  gene- 
rally heal  as  soon  as  the  warm  wea- 
ther sets  in. 

OF  THE  CROUP. 

This  disease  first  appeared,  about  half 
a century  ago,  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  England  : it  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  the  tube 
through  which  the  air  passes  to  and 
from  the  lungs.  It  happens  only  to 
children,  and  rarely  occurs  till  after 
they  are  weaned:  the  younger  they 
are  after  this  period,  the  more  liable 
they  are  to  this  disease,  which  is  often 
violent  in  its  attack,  and  frequently, 
by  a preternatural  secretion  of  matter 
and  mucus,  produces  such  an  obstruc- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  air,  as  suf- 
focates and  proves  suddenly  fatal  to 
the  patient.  But  if  it  terminates  fa- 
vourably, the  inflammation  is  resolv- 
ed,  as  is  likewise  the  spasm  or  cramp 
at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  sometimes 
with  a considerable  discharge  of 
phlegm  from  the  throat,  and  some- 
times with  little  more  than  happens 
in  a common  cold.  The  croup  seems 
to  be  a species  of  spasmodic  asthma, 
attended  with  very  acute  and  violent 
catarrhal  symptoms ; it  generally  pre- 
vails in  cold  and  wet  seasons,  and  is 
most  common  near  the  sea  coast  and 
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in  low  marshy  countries.  Children 
of  a gross  and  lax  habit  are  most  lia- 
ble. to  it ; its  attacks  are  frequently 
repeated  on  the  same  child ; and  it 
mostly  assails  the  patient  in  the  night, 
after  he  has  been  much  exposed  to 
damp  and  cold,  or  to  easterly  winds, 
the  preceding  day.  Damp  houses, 
wet  feet,  thin  shoes,  wet  clothes,  or 
whatever  obstructs  the  perspiration, 
may  occasion  the  croup,  which  has 
not  been  known  to  attack  children 
above  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  It 
is  attended  with  hoarseness,  wheez- 
ing, and  a dry  cough,  though  some- 
times it  is  accompanied  with  purulent 
expectoration,  and  a pulse  hard,  full, 
and  strong ; the  breathing  is  laborious, 
and  performed  with  a peculiar  kind 
of  croaking  noise  that  may  be  heard 
at  a considerable  distance ; the  voice 
is  sharp  and  shrill.  It  often  happens 
that  this  disease  puts  on  for  some 
days  the  appearance  of  a common  ca- 
tarrh, but  in  which  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  increases  generally  in  the 
evening,  and  a sense  of  suffocation  is  < 
perceptible,  attended  with  a small 
quick  pulse  often  one  hundred  and 
thirty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  a 
minute.  Slight  rigours,  succeeded  by 
heat  and  flushing  in  the  face,  are 
frequent. 

When  the  child  is  seized  with  these 
symptoms  application  should  imme- 
diately be  made  for  medical  assist- 
ance : the  most  active  remedies  must 
be  promptly  employed,  for  the  dis- 
ease often  completes  its  course  in  three 
or  four  days.  His  feet  should  imme- 
diately be  immersed  in  warm  water. 
If  he  be  of  a plethoric  habit,  which 
is  mostly  the  case,  he  must  be  bled. 
Upon  the  first  attack  of  the  disease, 
vomiting,  immediately  after  bleeding, 
seems  to  be  of  considerable  use,  and 
sometimes  suddenly  removes  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  advisable  to  have  recourse 
to  those  medicines  which  operate  most 
expeditiously,  such  as  vitriolated  zinc, 
even  in  large  doses.  When  a taste- 
less emetic  is  preferred,  vomit  with 
the  solution  of  tartarized  antimony: 
it  may  be  made  more  detergent  and 
expectorant  by  adding  to  it  a proper 
quantity  of  the  oxymel  of  squills. — 
To  assist  in  resolving  and  destroying 


the  purulent  matter,  or  tubular  mem- 
branous substance  that  causes  spasms 
and  often  suffocates  the  patient,  let 
him  drink  frequently  a cupful  of  broth, 
gruel,  or  barley-water,  in  every  pint 
of  which  a drachm  and  a half  or  two 
drachms  of  the  salt  of  tartar  or  pre- 
pared kali  has  been  dissolved,  which 
may  be  dulcified  a little  by  honey  or 
the  syrup  of  marsh-mallows.  After 
bleeding  and  vomiting,  give  three  to 
six  grains  of  calomel  mixed  with  as 
much  ginger,  and  half  a drachm  of 
powdered  sugar;  let  this  be  swallow- 
ed slowly,  and  worked  off’  by  drink- 
ing broth  or  gruel,  &c.  medicated  by 
the  fixed  alkaline  salt  above-mention- 
ed. He  should  likewise  be  made  to 
inhale  the  steams  of  warm  water  and 
vinegar.  Topical  bleeding,  by  the 
application  of  from  three  to  six  leeches, 
according  to  the  age  or  strength  of 
the  patient,  applied  to  the  throat,  is 
of  considerable  service.  As  soon  as 
the  leeches  fall  off,  the  patient  may 
be  laid,  with  his  head  raised  high  in 
bed,  between  blankets,  and  supplied 
with  warm  barley-water,  mixed  with 
the  acetated  water  of  ammonia,  to  ex- 
cite perspiration.  When  the  bleeding 
ceases,  cover  the  front  of  the  neck 
with  the  compound  cerate  of  galba- 
num.  If  in  twelve  hours  the  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  of  the  disease  do 
not  abate,  a blistering-plaster  must  be 
applied  round  the  neck  or  between 
the  shoulders;  and  the  child  may 
frequently  take  a table-spoonful  of  the 
following  mixture 

Take  of  milk  of  gum-ammoniacum, 
three  ounces ; 

Of  hyssop  or  pennyroyal-water, 
two  ounces ; 

Of  the  oxymel  of  squills,  three 
drachms; 

Of  syrup  of  marsh-mallows,  one 
ounce; 

Of  syrup  of  white  poppies,  one 
ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

At  the  commencement,  and  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen  is  neces- 
sary; and  calomel,  in  doses  of  one 
to  three  grains,  may  be  administered 
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two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
twenty -four  hours.  Cataplasms  of 
camphor,  garlic,  and  Venice  treacle, 
should  be  applied  to  the  feet:  laxa- 
tive clysters  are  also  said  to  be  ser- 
viceable, especially  if  they  are  mixed 
with  a few  spoonfuls  of  the  express- 
ed juice  of  garlic;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  as  often  as  an  increased  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  indicates  a fresh 
accumulation  of  the  inspissated  lymph, 
it  should  be  dislodged,  if  possible, 
by  emetics  once  or  twice  a day. 

'Such  is  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease when  it  is  purely  inflammatory ; 
but  when  it  is  almost  entirely  spas- 
modic, proceeding,  as  it  were,  from 
a cramp  of  the  throat,  asafoetida  has 
a good  effect.  It  may  be  given  both 
in  the  form  of  clyster  and  taken  by 
the  mouth,  as  follows: — 

Take  of  asafoetida,  two  drachms ; 

Of  the  acetated  water  of  ammo- 
nia, one  ounce ; 

Of  hyssop  or  pennyroyal-water, 
three  ounces. 

A table-spoonful  of  this  mixture  may 
be  given  every  hour,  or  oftener,  if 
the  patient’s  stomach  be  able  to  bear 
it. 

If  the  child  cannot  be  brought  to 
take  this  medicine,  two  drachms  of 
asafoetida  may  be  dissolved  in  a com- 
mon clyster,  and  administered  every 
six  or  eight  hours  till  the  violence 
of  the  disease  abates. 

Tincture  of  opium,  in  doses  of  five, 
six,  to  eight  drops,  given  every  two 
hours  until  asleep,  or  a remission  of 
the  stricture  and  spasms  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  glottis  was  procured,  ap- 
pears to  have  averted  the  fatal  issue 
of  the  croup,  which  has  lately  been 
successfully  treated  by  giving  five 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  foxglove  every 
four  hours. 

After  the  disease  is  subdued,  the 
decoction  of  Cinchona,  three  parts, 
mixed  with  infusion  of  liquorice,  one 
part,  may  be  given  to  the  patient, 
who,  to  prevent  a relapse,  must  care- 
fully avoid  cold  and  damp,  and  east- 
erly winds.  Children  who  have  been 
attacked  with  this  disease,  or  whose 
constitutions  seem  to  dispose  them  to 


it,  should  have  their  diet  properly 
regulated.  All  food  that  is  viscid 
or  hard  of  digestion,  and  all  crude, 
raw,  trashy  fruits,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Sometimes  a Burgundy  pitch- 
plaster,  worn  continually  between  the 
shoulders  for  several  years,  has  been 
thought  to  prevent  the  return  of  this 
dangerous  disorder. 

OF  TEETHING. 

Dr.  Arburthnot  observes,  that  above 
a tenth  part  of  infants  die  in  teeth- 
ing, by  symptoms  proceeding  from 
the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous 
part  of  the  jaws,  occasioning  inflam- 
mations, fevers,  convulsions,  gan- 
grenes, &c.  These  symptoms,  are  in 
a great  measure  owing  to  the  great 
delicacy  and  exquisite  sensibility  of 
the  nervous  system  at  this  time  of 
life,  which  is  too  often  increased  by 
an  effeminate  education.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  children  who  are 
delicately  brought  up,  always  suffer 
most  in  teething,  and  often  fall  by 
convulsive  disorders. 

About  the  sixth  or  seventh  month 
the  teeth  generally  begin  to  make 
their  appearance;  first,  the  incisores, 
or  fore-teeth;  next  the  canini,  or  dog- 
teeth; and  lastly,  the  molares,  or 
grinders.  About  the  seventh  year, 
there  comes  a new  set;  and  about 
the  twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders, 
called  dentes  sapientise,  the  teeth  of 
wisdom. 

Children  about  the  time  of  cutting 
their  teeth  slaver  much,  and  have 
generally  a looseness.  An  increased 
secretion  of  saliva  is  considered  as  a 
favourable  symptom ; and  costiveness, 
fever,  vomiting,  &c.  as  unfavoura- 
ble ones.  When  the  teething  is  dif- 
ficult, especially  when  the  dog-teeth 
begin-  to  make  their  way  through 
the  gums,  the  child  has  startings  in 
his  sleep,  tumours  of  the  gums,  watch- 
ings, gripes,  green  stools,  the  thrush- 
fever,  difficult  breathing,  and  convul- 
sions. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly 
the  same  treatment  as  an  inflamma- 
tory disease.  If  the  infant  is  wet- 
nursed,  its  mother  or  nurse  should  live 
a little  lower  than  usual,  and  occa- 
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sionally  take  a little  cooling  physic. 

If  the  body  be  bound,  it  must  be 
opened  either  by  emollient  clysters  or 
gentle  purgatives,  as  manna,  magne- 
sia alba,  rhubarb,  senna,  or  the  like. 
The  food  should  be  light,  and  in 
small  quantity;  the  drink  plentiful, 
but  weak  and  diluting,  as  infusions 
of  balm  or  of  the  lime-tree  flowers,  to 
which  about  a third  or  fourth  part  of 
milk  may  be  added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will 
be  necessary ; but  this  in  very  young 
children  ought  always  to  be  sparingly 
performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which 
they  bear  the  worst  of  any.  Purg- 
ing, vomiting,  or  sweating,  agree 
much  better  with  them,  and  are  ge- 
nerally more  beneficial.  Harris,  how- 
ever, observes,  that  when  an  inflam- 
mation appears,  the  physician  will 
labour  in  vain,  if  the  cure  be  not 
begun  with  applying  a leech  under 
each  ear.  If  the  child  be  seized 
with  convulsion  fits,  a blistering- 
plaster  may  be  applied  between  the 
shoulders,  or  one  behind  each  ear. 

Sydenham  says,  that  in  fevers  oc- 
casioned by  teething,  he  never  found 
any  remedy  so  effectual  as  two,  three, 
or  four  drops  of  spirits  of  hartshorn 
in  a spoonful  of  simple  water,  or 
other  convenient  vehicle,  given  every 
four  hours.  The  number  of  doses 
may  be  four,  five,  or  six.  I have 
often  prescribed  this  medicine  with 
success,  but  always  found  a large 
dose  necessary.  It  may  be  given 
from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty, according  to  the  age  of  the  child; 
and  when  costiveness  does  not  for- 
bid it,  three  or  four  drops  of  lauda- 
num may  be  added  to  each  dose. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common, 
when  children  are  cutting  their  teeth, 
to  put  a small  Burgundy-pitch  plas- 
ter between  their  shoulders.  This 
generally  eases  the  tickling  cough 
which  attends  teething,  and  is  by  no 
means  an  useless  application.  When 
the  teeth  are  cut  with  difficulty, 
it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the 
whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be 
enlarged  as  occasion  requires,  and 
ought  to  be  renewed  at  least  once  a 
fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recom- 


mended for  rubbing  the  gums,  as  oils, 
mucilages,  &c.  but  from  these  much 
is  not  to  be  expected.  If  any  thing 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  used  we  would 
recommend  a little  fine  honey,  which 
may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  finger 
three  or  four,  times  a day.  Chil- 
dren are  generally  at  this  time  dis- 
posed to  chew  whatever  they  get 
into  their  hands.  For  this  reason 
they  ought  never  to  be  without 
something  that  will  yield  a little  to 
the  pressure  of  their  gums,  as  a crust 
of  bread,  a wax  candle,  a bit  of  li- 
quorice or  orris  root,  or  such  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums, 
we  have  seldom  known  it  of  any 
great  benefit.  In  obstinate  cases, 
however,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It 
may  be  performed  by  the  finger 
nail,  the  edge  of  a sixpenny  piece 
worn  thin,  or  any  sharp  body  that 
can  be  with  safety  introduced  into 
the  mouth : but  the  lancet,  in  a skilful 
hand,  is  certainly  the  most  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething 
less  difficult,  parents  ought  to  take 
care  that  their  children’s  food  be  light 
and  wholesome,  and  that  their  nerves 
be  braced  by  sufficient  exercise  with- 
out doors,  the  use  of  the  cold  bath, 
&c.  The  bowels  ought  always  to  be 
kept  in  a laxative  state,  as  nothing 
tends  to  increase  children’s  complaints 
of  every  kind,  especially  such  as  are 
inflammatory,  so  much  as  costive- 
ness. Were  these  things  duly  re- 
garded, they  would  have  a much  bet- 
ter effect  than  teething  necklaces,  or 
other  nonsensical  amulets  worn  for 
that  purpose. 

OF  THE  RICKETS. 

This  disease  generally  attacks  chil- 
dren between  the  age  of  six  months 
and  two  years.  The  rickets  first 
appeared  in  Britain  between  1612 
and  1620.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Glisson,  an  English  physician,  for 
the  first  history  of  this  malady. — • 
That  skilful  anatomist  and  accurate 
observer  published  an  account  of  the 
rickets,  wherein  he  shewed  how  the 
viscera  of  such  as  had  died  of  that 
disorder  were  affected.  This  was  the 
more  acceptable  to  the  medical  phi- 
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losophers  of  that  day,  as  the  rickets 
had  then  but  lately  appeared  in 
England,  being  first  discovered  in 
Dorset  and  Somersetshire,  about  the 
time  when  luxury  began  to  increase 
and  manufactures  to  flourish ; and 
this  distemper  still  prevails  most  in 
towns  where  the  inhabitants  follow 
sedentary  employments,  by  which 
means  they  neglect  either  to  take 
pure  air  and  proper  exercise  them- 
selves, or  to  give  it  to  their  children. 
The  residents  in  low  marshy  coun- 
tries are  also  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
depredations  of  this  disease. 

One  cause  of  the  rickets  is  dis- 
eased parents.  Mothers  of  a weak 
and  relaxed  habit,  who  neglect  ex- 
ercise, and  live  upon  weak,  watery 
diet,  can  neither  be  expected  to 
bring  forth  strong  and  healthy  chil- 
dren, or  to  be  able  to  nurse  them. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  chil- 
dren of  such  women  generally  die 
of  the  rickets,  the  scrofula,  consump- 
tions, or  such  like  diseases.  Chil- 
dren begotten  by  men  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  who  are  subject  to  the 
gout,  the  gravel,  or  other  chronic 
diseases,  or  who  have  been  often 
afflicted  with  the  venereal  disease  in 
their  youth,  are  likewise  very  liable  to 
the  rickets. 

Any  disorder  that  weakens  the  con- 
stitution, or  relaxes  the  habit  of  chil- 
dren, as  the  small -pox,  measles,  teeth- 
ing, the  hooping-cough,  &c.  disposes 
them  to  this  disease.  It  may  like- 
wise be  occasioned  by  improper  diet, 
as  food  that  is  either  too  weak  or 
watery,  or  so  viscid  that  the  stomach 
cannot  digest  it. 

Bad  nursing  is  the  chief  cause  of 
this  disease.  When  the  nurse  is 
either  diseased,  or  has  not  enough 
milk  to  nourish  the  child,  it  can- 
not thrive.  But  children  suffer  of- 
tener  by  want  of  care  in  nurses  than 
want  of  food.  Allowing  an  infant 
to  lie  or  sit  too  much,  or  not  keep- 
ing it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes, 
has  the  most  pernicious  effects. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewise 
very  hurtful  to  children  in  this  re- 
spect. When  a nurse  lives  in  a close 
small  house,  where  the  air  is  damp, 
cold,  and  confined,  and  is  too  indo- 


lent to  carry  her  child  abroad  into 
the  open  air,  it  will  hardly  escape 
this  disease.  A healthy  child  should 
always  be  in  motion,  unless  when 
asleep : if  it  be  suffered  to  lie  or  sit, 
instead  of  being  tossed  and  dandled 
about,  it  will  not  thrive. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  disease 
the  child’s  flesh  grows  soft  and  flab- 
by ; its  strength  is  diminished ; it 
loses  its  wonted  cheerfulness;  looks 
more  grave  and  composed  than  is 
natural  for  its  age,  and  does  not 
choose  to  be  moved.  The  head  and 
belly  become  too  large  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts ; the  face  appears 
full,  and  the  complexion  florid. — 
Afterwards  the  bones  begin  to  be 
affected,  especially  in  the  more  soft 
and  spongy  parts.  Hence  the  wrists 
and  ankles  become  thicker  than  usual ; 
the  spine  or  back-bone  puts  on  an 
unnatural  shape;  the  breast  is  like- 
wise often  deformed;  and  the  bones 
of  the  arms  and  legs  grow  crooked. 
All  these  symptoms  vary  according 
to  the  violence  of  the  disease.  The 
pulse  is  generally  quick,  but  feeble ; 
the  appetite  and  digestion  for  the 
most  part  very  indifferent ; the  teeth 
come  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and 
they  often  rot  and  fall  out  after- 
wards. Rickety  children  have  gene- 
rally great  acuteness  of  mind,  and 
an  understanding  above  their  years. 
Whether  this  is  owing  to  their  being 
more  in  the  company  of  adults  than 
other  children,  or  to  the  preterna- 
tural enlargement  of  the  brain,  is  not 
material. 

As  this  disease  is  always  attended 
with  evident  signs  of  weakness  and 
relaxation,  our  chief  aim  in  the  cure 
must  be  to  brace  and  strengthen  the 
solids,  and  to  promote  digestion  and 
the  due  preparation  of  the  fluids. 
These  important  ends  will  be  best 
answered  by  wholesome  nourishing 
diet,  suited  to  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  patient,  open  dry  air,  and 
sufficient  exercise.  If  the  child  has 
a bad  nurse,  who  does  not  under- 
stand her  duty,  she  should  be  changed. 
If  the  season  be  cold  the  child  ought 
to  be  kept  warm ; and  when  the 
weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
cool ; as  sweating  is  apt  to  weaken  it. 
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i and  too  great  a degree  of  cold  has 
i : ! the  same  effect.  The  limbs  should 
) be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm 
| hand,  the  flesh-brush,  or  with  flan- 
! : nel  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of 
: i mastich,  frankincense,  and  myrrh, 

1 1 and  the  child  kept  as  cheerful  as  pos- 
; sible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nou- 
i rishing,  as  good  bread,  roasted  flesh, 
&c.  Biscuit  is  generally  reckoned 
i i the  best  bread ; and  pigeons,  pullets, 

:•  veal,  rabbits,  or  mutton  roasted  or 
minced,  are  the  most  proper  flesh. 

If  the  child  be  too  young  for  flesh 
:(  meats,  he  may  have  beef-tea,  rice, 
ti  arrow-root,  or  pearl-barley,  boiled 
< with  raisins,  to  which  may  be  added 
i a little  wine  and  spice.  His  drink 
: may  be  good  claret,  mixed  with  an 
i-  equal  quantity  of  water.  Those  who 
lj  cannot  afford  claret  may  give  the 
;i  child  now  and  then  a wine-glass  of 
ti  mild  ale  or  good  porter. 

Medicines  here  are  of  little  avail. 

I The  disease  may  often  be  cured  by 
the  nurse,  but  seldom  by  the  phy- 
sician. In  children  of  a gross  ha- 
bit, gentle  vomits  and  repeated  purges 
of  calomel  or  rhubarb  may  some- 
i times  be  of  use,  but  they  will  sel- 
j dom  carry  off  the  disease ; that  must 
> depend  chiefly  upon  such  things  as 
strengthen  the  system ; for  which 
purpose,  besides  the  regimen  men- 
tioned above,  we  would  recommend 
the  cold  bath,  especially  in  the  warm 
season.  It  must,  however  be  used 
with  prudence,  as  some  rickety  chil- 
dren cannot  bear  it.  The  best  time 
for  using  the  cold  bath  is  in  the 
morning,  and  the  child  should  be 
well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  im- 
mediately after  he  comes  out  of  it. 

To  counteract  the  chilling  effect 
of  this  process,  give  as  soon  as  he 
is  taken  out  of  the  bath,  a dose  of  the 
following  medicine: — 

Take  of  the  compound  tincture  of 

.y  Cinchona,  one  ounce ; 

Of  tincture  of  columbo,  one 
ounce ; 

Of  wine  of  iron,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them. 

From  one  to  four  spoonfuls  may  be 


taken  in  a table-spoonful  or  two  of 
the  decoction  or  infusion  of  Cin- 
chona, which,  if  he  is  not  purged, 
may  be  acidulated  with  a little  of  the 
diluted  acid  of  vitriol.  Or  give 
t wenty  to  sixty  drops  of  the  ammo- 
niated  tincture  of  iron  in  the  vehi- 
cle just  mentioned,  or  in  pure  water; 
or  in  the  following  solution,  which 
even  taken  alone  is  serviceable  in  this 
and  in  scrofulous  cases 

Take  of  prepared  natron,  three 
drachms ; 

Dissolve  it  in  a pint  of  distilled 
water  (or  in  river  water  that  has 
boiled  a few  minutes  and  stood 
to  cool) : 

Dose,  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls 
two  or  three  times  a day. 

An  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark, 
with  a little  orange-peel,  in  wine  or 
ale,  would  be  of  service,  not  only 
to  quicken  the  moving  powers  after 
bathing,  but  as  a remedy  for  this 
disease,  were  it  possible  to  prevail  on 
children  to  take  it. 

If  the  child  should  be  weakened 
by  the  cold  bath,  it  must  be  dis- 
continued, and  wash  the  surface  of 
the  body  with  a solution  of  com- 
mon potash  in  the  proportion  of 
half  an  ounce  to  a pint  of  spring 
water,  morning  and  evening,  taking 
care  however  to  wipe  the  skin  per- 
fectly dry  with  a piece  of  fine  flan- 
nel. The  back  should  be  well  rubbed 
every  night  with  camphorated  spi- 
. rits ; and  if,  for  internal  use,  a pow- 
der is  preferred, — 

Take  of  prepared  iron,  five  grains ; 

Of  pp  wdered  rhubarb,  five  grains ; 

Of  white  sugar,  ten  grains. 

Mix,  and  give  the  patient  this  dose 
every  morning  fasting,  and  every 
evening  an  hour  before  supper. 

The  iron  may  be  gradually  increased 
to  ten  grains  for  a dose ; but  if  con- 
siderable looseness  prevail,  persist  at 
first  only  in  the  use  of  one  powder 
every  day,  giving  the  patient,  then 
or  at  any  other  time,  lime-water 
rendered  palatable  by  the  addition 
of  a little  milk,  or  the  decoction 
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of  hartshorn,  for  his  ordinary,  drink. 
Sometimes  issues  have  been  found 
beneficial  in  this  disease.  They  are 
generally  necessary  for  children  who 
abound  with  gross  humours. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  said  to  die 
of  convulsions  than  of  any  other  dis- 
ease, yet  they  are  for  the  most  part 
only  a symptom  of  some  other  ma- 
lady. Whatever  greatly  irritates  or 
stimulates  the  nerves,  may  occasion 
convulsions ; hence  infants,  whose 
nerves  are  easily  affected,  are  often 
thrown  into  convulsions  by  any  thing 
that  irritates  the  alimentary  canal : 
likewise  teething,  strait  clothes,  the 
approach  of  the  small-pox,  measles, 
or  other  eruptive  diseases.  Convul- 
sions have  also  been  fatal  to  thou- 
sands of  infants,  occasioned  by  con- 
fined and  impure  air,  and  the  want  of 
cleanliness. 

When  convulsions  proceed  from  an 
irritation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
whatever  clears  them  of  their  acrid 
contents,  or  renders  these  mild  and 
inoffensve,  will  generally  perform  a 
cure ; wherefore,  if  the  child  be  cos- 
tive, the  best  way  will  be  to  begin 
with  a clyster,  and  afterwards  to  give 
a gentle  vomit,  which  may  be  repeated 
occasionally,  and  the  body  in  the  mean 
time  kept  open  by  gentle  doses  of 
magnesia  alba,  or  small  quantities  of 
rhubarb  mixed  with  the  powder  of 
crabs’-claws. 

Convulsions  which  precede  the  erup- 
tion of  the  small -pox  or  measles,  ge- 
nerally go  off  upon  these  making  their 
appearance.  The  principal  danger  in 
this  case  arises  from  the  fears  and  ap- 
prehensions of  those  who  have  the 
care  of  the  patient.  Convulsions  are 
very  alarming;  and  something  must 
be  done  to  appease  the  affrighted 
parents,  nurses,  &c.  Hence  the  un- 
happy infant  often  undergoes  bleed- 
ing, blistering,  and  several  other  ope- 
rations, to  the  great  danger  of  its  life, 
when  a little  time,  bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  or  immersing  the  child 
in  a warm  bath,  and  throwing  in  a 
mild  clyster,  would  have  set  all  to 
rights. 


Belloste  recommends  mercury,  ii 
convulsions,  to  be  given  along  wit 
testaceous  powder,  which  we  hav. 
seen  attended  with  beneficial  effects; 
therefore,  when  costiveness  has  pre 
ceded  pain  in  the  bowels,  especi^lh 
if  there  be  an  evident  hardness  ant 
tension  of  the  belly,  a grain  or  twc 
of  calomel,  with  a few  grains  of  gin 
ger,  and  five  to  eight  grains  of  jalap 
maybe  given;  and  also  a clyster  should 
be  exhibited  of  thin  gruel  and  castoi 
oil,  which  may  be  repeated  every 
hour  till  stools  are  obtained.  But  ii 
the  child  has  been  reduced  by  a long- 
continued  looseness,  the  distention  of 
the  bowels  may  be  attributed  to  con- 
fined air ; and  in  the  gruel  of  which  the 
clysters  are  formed,  carraway  or  anise- 
seeds  may  be  boiled,  or  the  powder  of 
those  seeds  may  be  mixed  with  the 
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victuals  of  the  infant;  or  the  follow- 


ing may  be  given : — 


Take  of  juniper  berries  and  carraway 
seeds,  of  each  one  drachm ; 
After  bruising  them,  add  four  ounces 
of  boiling  water;  let  them  simmer 
over  a gentle  heat  for  ten  minutes, 
and  when  cold,  strain  off  the  liquor, 
and  add 

Of  prepared  crabs’ -eyes  or  mag- 
nesia, one  drachm ; 

Of  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms, half  an  ounce; 

Of  honey,  sufficient  to  make  it 
palatable : 

A pap-spoonful  may  be  given  when 
the  child  is  very  restless  and  troubled 
with  wind. 


Or  the  belly  may  be  fomented  with  a 
strong  decoction  of  chamomile-flow- 
ers ; or  let  chamomile-flowers,  wetted 
with  gin  or  other  spirits  made  hot, 
be  applied  in  a flannel  bag  to  the 
belly,  employing  also  friction  with  a 
warm  hand,  and  gentle  pressure. 

When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
worms  occasion  convulsions,  a grain 
or  two  of  calomel  may  be  given  at 
bed-time,  and  from  thirty  drops  to  a 
drachm  of  the  compound  tincture  of 
aloes;  or  a clyster  may  be  injected, 
made  of  a strong  decoction  of  cha- 
momile-flowers, mixed  with  a few 
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grains  of  aloes,  or  two  to  four  drachms 
of  the  tincture  of  asafcetida. 

Children  bear  the  operation  of  ca- 
lomel as  well  as  an  adult : to  a child 
of  one  year  old,  one  and  not  more 
than  two  grains  may  be  given,  in- 
creasing one  grain  for  every  year  to 
the  age  of  five. 

When  convulsion  fits  arise  from  the 
cutting  of  the  - teeth,  besides  gentle 
evacuations,  we  would  recommend 
blistering,  and  the  use  of  anti-spasmo- 
dic medicines,  as  the  tincture  of  asa- 
fcetida, galbanum,  or  castor,  A few 
drops  of  any  of  these  may  be  mixed 
in  a cup  of  white-wine  whey,  and 
given  occasionally. 

When  convulsions  proceed  from  any 
external  cause,  as  the  pressure  occa- 
sioned by  strait  clothes  or  bandages, 
&c.  these  ought  immediately  to  be  re- 
moved ; though  in  this  case  taking 
away  the  cause  will  not  always  re- 
move the  effect,  yet  it  ought  to  be 
done.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  patient 
will  recover,  as  long  as  the  cause 
which  first  gave  rise  to  the  disorder 
continues  to  act. 

When  a child  is  seized  with  con- 
vulsions, without  having  any  com- 
plaint in  the  bowels,  or  symptoms  of 
teething,  or  any  rash  or  other  dis- 
charge which  has  been  suddenly  dried 
up,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that 
it  is  a primary  disease,  and  proceeds 
immediately  from  the  brain.  Cases  of 
this  kind,  however,  happen  but  sel- 
dom, which  is  very  fortunate,  as  little 
can  be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy 
patient.  When  a disease  proceeds  from 
an  original  fault  in  the  formation 
or  structure  of  the  brain  itself,  we 
cannot  expect  that  it  should  yield  to 
medicine.  But  as  this  is  not  always 
the  cause  even  of  convulsions  which 
proceed  immediately  from  the  brain, 
some  attempts  should  be  made  to  re- 
move them.  The  chief  intention  to  be 
pursued  for  this  purpose,  is  to  make 
some  derivation  from  the  head,  by 
blistering,  purging,  and  the  like. 
Should  these  fail,  issues  or  setons  may 
be  put  in  the  neck  or  between  the 
shoulders. 


VOL.  II. 


OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropsy 
of  the  brain,  may  affect  adults  as  well 
as  children,  yet  as  the  latter  are  more 
peculiarly  liable  to  it  between  two 
and  ten  years  of  age,  we  have  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  most  proper 
to  place  it  among  the  diseases  of  in- 
fants. 

A dropsy  of  the  brain  may  proceed 
from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itself 
by  falls,  blows,  or  the  like  ; it  may 
likewise  proceed  from  an  original  laxi- 
ty or  weakness  of  the  brain ; from 
scirrhous  tumours  or  excrescences  with- 
in the  skull ; a thin  watery  state  of 
the  blood;  a diminished  secretion  of 
urine;  a sudden  check  of  the  perspira- 
tion ; and,  lastly,  from  tedious  and 
lingering  diseases,  which  waste  and 
consume  the  patient. 

This  disease  has  at  first  the  appear- 
ance of  a slow  fever ; the  patient 
complains  of  pains  in  the  limbs,  of 
a pain  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  or 
over  his  eyes  ; he  shuns  the  light ; is 
sick,  and  sometimes  vomits ; his  pulse 
is  irregular  and  generally  low ; he  is 
not  only  costive,  but  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  stools  are  procured,  which 
are  generally  of  a dark  greenish  co- 
lour, with  an  oiliness  or  glassy  bile  : 
though  he  seems  heavy  and  dull,  yet 
he  does  not  sleep;  he  is  sometimes 
delirious,  and  frequently  sees  objects 
double.  Towards  the  end  of  this  com- 
monly fatal  disease,  the  pulse  becomes 
more  frequent,  the  pupils  are  generally 
dilated,  the  cheeks  flushed,  the  pa- 
tient becomes  comatose,  and  convul- 
sions ensue. 

No  medicine  has  hitherto  been 
found  sufficient  to  carry  off  a dropsy 
of  the  brain.  It  is  laudable,  how- 
ever, to  make  some  attempts,  as  time 
or  chance  may  bring  many  things  to 
light,  of  v/hich  at  present  we  have 
no  idea.  The  medicines  generally 
used  are  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap, 
with  calomel,  and  blistering  plasters 
applied  to  the  neck  or  back  part  of 
the  head  ; to  which  we  would  beg 
leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines 
which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine, 
such  as  are  recommended  in  the  com- 
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mon  dropsy.  A discharge  from  the 
nose  ought  likewise  to  be  promoted, 
by  causing  the  patient  to  snuff  the 
powder  of  asarum,  white  hellebore,  or 
the  like.  Very  sudden  relief,  it  is 
said,  has  been  sometimes  obtained  by 
bleeding;  and  the  tincture  of  fox- 
glove, being  one  of  the  most  powerful 
diuretic  remedies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  seems  to  be  a very  proper 
one  in  this  disease. 

Some  practitioners  have  of  late 
pretended  to  cure  this  disease  by  the 
use  of  the  preparations  of  quicksilver. 
I have  not  been  so  happy  as  to  see 
any  instances  of  a cure  being  per- 
formed in  a confirmed  dropsy  of  the 
brain ; but,  in  so  desperate  a ma- 
lady, every  thing  that  can  possibly 
be  of  service  to  the  patient  deserves 
a trial. 


DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 


We  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  na- 
ture of  our  sensations,  or  to  give  a 
minute  description  of  the  various  or- 
gans by  which  they  are  performed ; 
but  to  point  out  some  of  the  diseases 
to  which  these  organs  are  most  liable, 
and  to  show  how  they  may  be  pre- 
vented or  remedied. 

OF  THE  EYE. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  subject  to 
more  diseases  than  the  eye,  nor  is 
there  any  one  of  which  the  diseases 
are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Though 
more  ignorant  persons  pretend  to 
cure  these  than  any  other  class  of 
diseases,  yet  a very  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  structure  of  the 
eye  and  nature  of  vision  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  convince  any  one  of  the 
danger  of  trusting  to  them.  These 
diseases  often  exceed  the  skill  of  the 
most  learned  physician;  hence  we 
may  easily  infer  the  danger  of  trust- 
ing them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who, 
without  all  perad  venture,  put  out 
more  eyes  than  they  cure.  But 
though  the  diseases  of  the  eye  can 
seldom  be  cured,  they  might  often, 
by  due  care,  be  prevented ; and,  even 
where  the  sight  is  totally  lost,  many 


things  might  be  done,  which  are 
generally  neglected,  to  render  the 
unhappy  person  both  more  useful  to 
himself  and  to  society. 

It  is  a pity  those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  blind,  or  who 
lose  their  sight  when  young,  should 
be  suffered  to  remain  in  ignorance 
or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and 
want  of  economy.  There  are  many 
employments  of  which  blind  persons 
are  very  capable,  as  knitting,  card- 
ing, turning  a wheel,  teaching  lan- 
guages, &c.  Nor  are  instances  want- 
ing of  persons  who  have  arrived  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  learning,  with- 
out having  the  least  idea  of  light: 
witness  the  late  famous  Nicholas 
Sanderson  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
late  excellent  poet  Dr.  Thomas  Black - 
lock  of  Edinburgh.  The  former  was 
one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of 
his  age,  and  the  latter,  besides  being 
a good  poet  and  philosopher,  was 
master  of  all  the  learned  languages, 
and  a considerable  adept  in  the  li- 
beral arts. 

The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing 
bright  or  luminous  objects;  keeping 
the  head  too  long  in  a hanging  pos- 
ture ; violent  head-aches ; excessive 
venery ; the  long  use  of  bitters ; the 
effluvia  from  acrid  or  volatile  sub- 
stances ; various  diseases,  as  the  small- 
pox, measles,  &c.  but,  above  all,  from 
night-watching,  and  candle-light  stu- 
dies. Long  fasting  is  likewise  hurt- 
ful to  the  eyes,  and  frequent  heats  and 
colds  are  no  less  pernicious.  The 
eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the  stoppage 
of  customary  evacuations,  as  morn- 
ing sweats,  sweating  of  the  feet,  the 
menses  in  women,  and  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men.  All  kinds  of  excess 
are  likewise  hurtful  to  the  sight, 
particularly  the  immoderate  use  of 
ardent  spirits  and  other  strong  li- 
quors. 

In  all  diseases  of  the  eyes,  espe- 
cially those  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion, the  cool  regimen  ought  to  be 
observed.  The  patient  must  abstain 
from  all  spirituous  liquors.  The 
smoke  of  tobacco,  smoky  rooms,  the 
vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all 
vivid  lights  and  glaring  colours,  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  drink 
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may  be  water,  whey,  or  small  beer ; 
and  the  aliment  must  be  light  and  of 
easy  digestion. 

For  preventing  disorders  of  the  eyes, 
issues  and  setons  are  of  prime  use. 
Every  person,  whose  eyes  are  tender, 
ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  these 
in  some  part  of  the  body.  It  will 
likewise  be  of  use  to  keep  the  body 
gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or 
purge,  spring  and  fall.  All  excess 
and  night  studies  are  to  be  avoided. 
Such  as  do  not  choose  a seton  or  an 
issue,  will  reap  benefit  from  wearing 
a small  Burgundy-pitch  plaster  be- 
tween their  shoulders. 

A gutta  serena,  or  amaurosis,  is 
an  abolition  of  the  sight  without 
any  apparent  cause  or  fault  in  the 
eyes.  When  it  is  owing  to  a decay 
or  wasting  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  does 
not  admit  of  a cure ; but  when  it 
proceeds  from  a compression  of  the 
nerves  by  redundant  humours,  these 
may  in  some  measure  be  drained  off', 
and  the  patient  relieved.  For  this 
purpose,  the  body  must  be  kept  open 
with  laxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the 
patient  be  young  and  of  a sanguine 
habit,  he  may  be  bled.  Cupping, 
with  scarifications  on  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  will  likewise  be  of  use. 
A running  at  the  nose  may  be  pro- 
moted by  volatile  salts  and  stimu- 
lating powders,  as  compound  powder 
of  asarabacca,  &c.  But  the  most 
likely  means  of  relieving  the  patient 
are  issues  or  blisters  kept  open  for 
a long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the 
neck.  I have  known  these  restore 
sight,  even  after  it  had  been  for  a 
considerable  time  lost. 

Should  these  fail,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  a mercurial  salivation  *,  or 
what  will  perhaps  answer  the  pur- 
pose better,  twelve  grains  of  muriated 
quicksilver  (the  corrosive  sublimate 
of  mercury)  may  be  dissolved  in  an 
English  pint  and  a half  of  brandy, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  it  taken 
twice  a day,  drinking  half  a pint 
of  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  af- 
ter it. 

A cataract  is  an  obstruction  of 
the  pupil,  by  the  interposition  of 


some  opaque  substance,  which  either 
diminishes  or  totally  extinguishes  the 
sight.  It  is  generally  an  opacity  of 
the  crystalline  humour.  In  a recent 
or  beginning  cataract,  the  same  me- 
dicines  are  to  be  used  as  in  the 
gutta  serena,  and  they  will  sometimes 
succeed.  But  when  this  does  not 
happen,  and  the  cataract  becomes 
firm,  it  must  be  couched,  or  rather 
extracted.  I have  resolved  a recent 
cataract  by  giving  the  patient  fre- 
quent purges  with  calomel,  keep- 
ing a poultice  of  fresh  hemlock  con- 
stantly upon  the  eye,  and  a perpe- 
tual blister  on  the  neck.  In  both 
these  cases  may  not  electricity  merit 
a trial? 

The  myopia  or  short  sightedness, 
and  the  presbyopia,  or  seeing  only 
at  too  great  a distance,  are  disorders 
which  depend  on  the  original  struc- 
ture or  figure  of  the  eye,  therefore 
admit  of  no  cure.  The  inconveni- 
ences arising  from  them  may  how- 
ever be,  in  some  measure,  reme- 
died by  the  help  of  proper  glasses. 
The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a 
concave,  and  the  latter  of  a convex 
glass. 

A strabismus,  or  squinting,  de- 
pends upon  an  irregular  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  from  a 
spasm,  palsy,  epilepsy,  or  an  ill 
habit.  Children  often  contract  this 
disorder  by  having  their  eyes  un- 
equally exposed  to  the  light.  They 
may  likewise  acquire  it  by  imita- 
tion from  a squinting  nurse,  or  play- 
fellow, &c.  As  this  disorder  can 
hardly  be  cured,  parents  ought  to 
be  careful  to  prevent  it.  Almost  the 
only  thing  which  can  be  done  for 
it  is  to  contrive  a mask  for  the 
child  to  wear,  which  will  only 
permit  him  to  see  in  a straight  direc- 
tion. 

Squinting,  according  to  the  ob- 
servations of  that  acute  anatomist 
Mr.  Home,  appears  to  arise  from 
the  visison  of  one  eye  being  ob- 
scure. It  may  however  be  acquired 
by  children  who  have  had  the  lenses 
of  their  eyes  of  different  focuses;  or 
have  one  eye  less  perfect  in  its  vision 
than  the  other ; living  constantly  with 
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those  who  do  squint,  and  by  imita- 
tion acquiring  a habit  of  neglecting  to 
use  one  eye. 

The  power  of  squinting  voluntarily 
may  also  be  acquired  at  any  age. — 
Persons  who  look  much  through  teles- 
copes are  led  to  apply  the  mind 
entirely  to  one  eye,  not  seeing  at  all 
with  the  other.  In  this  case  the 
neglected  eye  will  at  first,  from 
habit,  follow  the  other ; but  in  time, 
if  frequently  neglected,  may  lose 
this  restraint,  and  be  moved  in  an- 
other direction.  Some  astronomers, 
whose  eyes  have  been  much  used  in 
this  way,  are  said  to  be  able  to  squint 
at  pleasure. 

From  this  view  of  squinting,  it 
takes  place  under  the  three  follow- 
ing circumstances:  where  one  eye 
has  only  an  indistinct  vision ; where 
both  eyes  are  capable  of  seeing  ob- 
jects, but  the  one  less  perfect  in 
itself  than  the  other ; and  where  the 
muscles  of  one  eye  have  acquired 
from  practice  a power  of  moving  it 
independently  of  the  other. 

Where  squinting  arises  from  an  ab- 
solute imperfection  in  the  eye,  there 
can  be  no  cure. 

Where  it  arises  from  weakness  only 
in  the  sight  of  one  eye,  it  may,  in 
some  instances,  be  got  the  better  of ; 
but  to  effect  the  cure  there  is  only 
one  mode,  which  is  that  of  confining 
the  person  to  the  use  of  the  weak  eye 
by  covering  the  other ; in  this  way 
the  muscles,  from  constant  use,  will 
become  perfect  in  the  habit  of  direct- 
ing the  eye  upon  the  object,  gain 
strength  in  that  action,  and  acquire 
a power  of  adjusting  the  eye : when 
these  are  established  in  a sufficient 
degree,  the  other  eye  may  be  set  at 
liberty.  The  time  that  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  cure  must  depend  on  the 
degree  of  weakness  of  the  sight,  and 
the  length  of  time  the  muscles  have 
been  left  to  themselves ; for  it  is  with 
difficulty  they  acquire  an  increased 
degree  of  action  after  having  been 
long  habituated  to  a more  limited 
contraction. 

Since  a small  deviation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  either  eye  from  the  axis  of 
vision  may  produce  squinting,  it  is 


worthy  of  notice  that  this  unsightly 
habit  may  be  acquired  by  infants 
who  have  not  any  defect  in  the  eyes, 
but  may  arise  from  the  cradle  in 
which  they  lay  being  so  situated  with  f 
respect  to  light,  as  to  attract  their 
notice  in  one  particular  direction, 
so  much  as  to  occasion  a cast  of  one 
eye. 

Spots  or  specks  on  the  eyes  are  : 
generally  the  effect  of  inflammation, 
and  often  appear  after  the  small-pox, 
the  measles,  or  violent  ophthalmias. 
They  are  very  difficult  to  cure,  and 
often  occasion  total  blindness.  If 
the  specks  are  soft  and  thin,  they 
may  sometimes  be  taken  off  by  gentle 
caustics  and  discutients,  as  vitriol,  the 
juice  of  selandine,  &c.  When  these 
do  not  succeed,  a surgical  opera- 
tion may  be  tried : the  success  of 
this  however  is  always  very  doubt- 
ful. 

We  read  in  the  book  of  Tobit  in 
the  Apocrypha,  (chap.  vi.  and  xi.) 

“ As  for  the  gall,  (of  a fish)  it  is 
good  to  anoint  a man  who  hath 
whiteness  in  his  eyes,  and  he  shall 
be  healed;  the  gall  being  straked 
into  the  eyes  of  Tobias,  his  eyes 
began  to  smart,  and  he  rubbed  them, 
and  the  whiteness  pilled  away  from 
the  corners  of  his  eyes:  then  Tobias 
saw  his  son,  and  he  fell  upon  his 
neck.”  A watch-maker  at  Paris  hav- 
ing heard  that  the  gall  of  a barbel 
was  the  remedy  which  Tobias  em- 
ployed, resolved  to  try  its  effects 
on  his  mother-in-law,  a widow  in 
her  fifty-third  year,  whose  eyes  had 
for  six  months  been  afflicted  with 
ulcers,  and  covered  with  film,  which 
rendered  them  totally  blind.  He 
squeezed  the  gall  of  that  fish  into 
a phial,  and  in  the  evening  he  rubbed 
it  with  the  end  of  a feather  into 
his  mother’s  eyes.  It  gave  her  great 
pain  for  half  an  hour,  which  abated 
by  degrees,  and  her  eyes  watered 
very  much.  Next  morning  she  could 
not  open  them,  the  water  as  it  were 
gluing  her  eyes  up.  He  bathed  them 
with  pure  water,  and  she  began  to 
see  with  the  eye  that  received  the 
most  liquor.  He  used  the  gall  again 
in  the  evening;  the  inflammation  dis- 
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persed,  the  white  of  her  eyes  became 
red,  their  colour  returned  by  degrees, 
and  her  sight  was  thus  restored.  In 
short,  she  recovered  her  sight  without 
any  other  remedy. 

The  blood- shot  eye  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  a stroke,  a fall,  retching, 
vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c.  I 
have  frequently  known  it  happen  to 
children  in  the  hooping-cough.  It 
appears  at  first  like  a bit  of  scarlet, 
and  is  afterwards  of  a livid  or  black- 
ish colour.  This  disorder  generally 
goes  off  without  medicine.  Should 
it  prove  obstinate,  the  patient  may 
be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  fomented 
with  a decoction  of  comfrey  roots 
and  elder  flowers.  A soft  poultice 
may  be  applied  to  the  eyes ; and  the 
body  should  be  kept  open  by  gentle 
purgatives.  ♦ 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye  is  often 
the  mark  of  a scrofulous  habit,  and  is 
generally  occasioned  by  a relaxation 
or  weakness  of  the  glandular  parts 
of  that  organ.  These  may  be  braced 
and  strengthened  by  bathing  the  eye 
with  brandy  and  water,  Hungary- 
water,  rose-water  with  white  vitriol 
dissolved  in  it,  &c.  Medicines  which 
make  a revulsion  are  likewise  proper, 
as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  blisters 
on  the  neck,  bathing  the  feet  fre- 
quently in  lukewarm  water,  &c. 

When  this  disease  proceeds  from 
an  obstruction  of  the  lachrymal  duct, 
or  natural  passage  of  the  tears,  it 
is  called  a fistula  lachrymalis,  and 
can  only  be  cured  by  a surgical 
operation. 

OF  THE  EAR. 

The  functions  of  the  ear  may  be  in- 
jured by  wounds,  ulcers  or  any 
thing  that  hurts  its  fabric.  The 
hearing  may  likewise  be  hurt  by  ex- 
cessive noise;  violent  colds  in  the 
head ; fevers ; hard  wax  or  other  sub- 
stances sticking  in  the  cavity  of  the 
ear;  too  great  a degree  of  moisture 
or  dryness  of  the  ear.  Deafness  is 
very  often  the  effect  of  old  age,  and 
is  incident  to  most  people  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Sometimes  it  is  owing 
to  an  original  fault  in  the  structure 
or  formation  of  the  ear  itself.  When 


this  is  the  case,  it  admits  of  no  cure; 
and  the  unhappy  person  not  only 
continues  deaf,  but  generally  dumb, 
for  life. 

When  deafness  is  the  effect  of 
wounds  or  ulcers  of  the  ears,  or  of 
old  age,  it  is  not  easily  removed. — 
When  it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the 
head,  the  patient  must  be  careful  to 
keep  his  head  warm,  especially  in 
the  night;  he  should  likewise  take 
some  gentle  purges,  and  keep  his 
feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently 
in  lukewarm  water  at  bed-time. — 
When  deafness  is  the  effect  of  a 
fever,  it  generally  goes  off  after  the 
patient  recovers.  If  it  proceeds 
from  dry  wax  sticking  in  the  ears, 
it  may  be  softened  by  dropping 
oil  into  them ; afterwards  they  must 
be  syringed  with  warm  milk  and 
water. 

If  deafness  proceeds  from  dryness 
of  the  ears,  which  may  be  known  by 
looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce  of 
the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  the  compound  soap  lini- 
ment,. commonly  called  liquid  opo- 
deldoc, or  the  tincture  of  asafcetida, 
may  be  mixed  together.  Or, 

Take  of  oil  of  almonds,  three  drachms ; 

Of  the  water  of  ammonia,  $ne 
drachm. 

Mix  them  for  use. 

A few  drops  of  this  or  the  former 
mixture  may  be  put  into  the  ear  every 
night  at  bed-time,  stopping  them  af 
terwards  with  a littte  wool  or  cotton. 
Sneezing  powders  may  then  be  ser- 
viceable. Some,  instead  of  oil,  put  a 
small  slice  of  the  fat  of  bacon  into  each 
ear,  which  we  have  known  to  answer 
the  purpose  very  well.  When  the 
ears  abound  with  moisture,  it  may  be 
drained  off  by  an  issue  or  seton,  which 
should  be  made  as  near  the  affected 
parts  as  possible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafness,  re- 
commend the  gall  of  an  eel  mixed 
with  spirit  of  wine,  to  be  dropped 
into  the  ear;  others,  equal  parts  of 
Hungary- water  and  spirits  of  lavender. 
Etmuller  extols  amber  and  musk ; and 
Brookes  says,  he  has  often  known 
hardness  of  hearing  cured  by  putting 
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a grain  or  two  of  musk  into  the  ear 
with  cotton-wool.  But  these  and 
other  applications  must  be  varied  oc- 
cording  to  the  cause  of  the  disorder. 

Though  such  applications  may  some- 
times be  of  service,  yet  they  much 
oftener  fail.  Neither  the  eyes  nor 
ears  ought  to  be  tampered  with ; they 
are  tender  organs,  and  require  a very 
delicate  touch.  For  this  reason,  what 
we  would  chiefly  recommend  in  deaf- 
ness is,  to  keep  the  head  warm. — 
From  whatever  cause  the  disorder 
proceeds,  this  is  always  proper ; and 
perhaps  more  benefit  is  derived  from 
it  alone,  in  the  most  obstinate  cases 
of  deafness,  than  from  all  the  medi- 
cines usually  employed  for  the  cure 
of  deafness. 

Dr.  Horsley,  well  known  fifty  years 
ago  in  the  northern  counties  for  his 
success  in  expelling  the  various  species 
of  worms  from  the  human  body,  lived 
to  a great  age ; he  frequently  washed 
his  ears  with  his  own  urine,  poured 
warm  from  a proper  vessel;  putting 
in  them,  every  night  and  morning 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  a 
bit  of  wool  well  moistened  with  the 
same  fluid.  Dr.  Horsley  frequently 
recommended  this  practice  to  others, 
and  we  have  often  known  it  restore 
the^,  secretion  to  the  auditory  organs, 
after  the  patient  had  long  been  with- 
out it.  We  have  seen  some  instances 
of  deafness  cured,  and  also  a few  in- 
stances of  aged  persons  recovering 
their  hearing  by  electricity,  and  wear- 
ing salt  in  their  ears  for  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  Perhaps  a strong 
watery  solution  of  salt  merits  a pre- 
ference. 

In  cases  of  simple  puriform  dis- 
charge from  the  tympanum  of  the 
ear,  weak  injections,  either  of  vi- 
triolated  zinc  or  of  acetated  ceruse, 
are  beneficial ; and  in  aid  of  topical 
applications,  blisters  and  even  setons 
can  never  be  injurious,  but  they  may 
often  conduce  to  the  cure. 

OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Though  these  senses  are  not  of  so 
great  importance  to  man  in  a state 
of  society  as  the  sight  and  hearing, 


yet  as  the  loss  of  them  is  attended 
with  some  inconvenience,  they  de- 
serve our  notice.  They  are  seldom 
to  be  restored  when  lost,  which  ought 
to  make  us  very  attentive  to  their 
preservation,  by  carefully  avoiding 
whatever  may  in  the  least  prove  in- 
jurious to  them.  As  there  is  a very 
great  affinity  between  the  organs  of 
tasting  and  smelling,  whatever  hurts 
the  one  generally  affects  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  these 
organs.  When  the  nose  and  palate 
are  frequently  stimulated  by  fragrant 
and  poignant  dishes,  they  soon  lose 
the  power  of  distinguishing  tastes  and 
odours  with  any  degree  of  nicety. — 
Man,  in  a state  of  nature,  may  perhaps 
have  these  faculties  as  acute  as  any 
other  animal. 

The  sense  of  smelling  may  be  di- 
minished or  destroyed  by  diseases,  as 
the  moisture,  dryness,  inflammation, 
or  suppuration  of  that  membrane 
which  lines  the  inside  of  the  nose, 
commonly  called  the  olfactory  mem- 
brane ; the  compression  of  the  nerves 
which  supply  this  membrane;  or 
some  fault  of  the  brain  itself  at  their 
origin.  A defect  or  too  great  solidity 
of  the  small  spongy  bones  of  the  up- 
per jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead, 
&c.  may  likewise  impair  the  sense  of 
smelling.  It  may  also  be  injured  by 
a collection  of  foetid  matter  in  those 
caverns,  which  keeps  constantly  ex- 
haling from  them.  Few  things  are 
more  hurtful  to  the  sense  of  smelling 
than  the  practice  of  taking  great  quan- 
tities of  snuff. 

When  the  nose  abounds  with  mois- 
ture, after  gentle  evacuations,  such 
things  as  tend  to  take  off  irritation  and 
coagulate  the  thin  sharp  serum  may 
be  applied,  as  the  oil  of  anise  mixed 
with  fine  flour,  camphor  dissolved  in 
oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The  vapours  of 
amber,  frankincense,  gum  mastich 
and  benjamin,  may  likewise  be  re- 
ceived into  the  nose  and  mouth. 

For  moistening  the  mucus  when  it 
is  too  dry,  some  recommend  snuff 
made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram,  mixed 
with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and 
aniseseed;  or  the  following  sternuta“ 
tory : — 
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Take  of  calcined  white  vitriol,  twelve 
grains; 

Of  marjoram- water,  two  ounces. 
Let  it  be  .filtrated. 

The  steam  or  vapour  of  vinegar,  upon 
hot  iron,  received  up  the  nostrils,  is 
likewise  of  use  for  softening  the  mucus, 
opening  obstructions,  &c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nose,  it 
ought  to  be  dressed  with  some  emol- 
lient ointment,  to  which,  if  the  pain 
be  very  great,  a little  tincture  of 
opium  may  be  added.  If  it  be  a ve- 
nereal ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be  cured  with- 
out mercury.  In  that  case  the  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  in  brandy 
may  be  taken.  The  ulcer  ought  like- 
wise to  be  washed  with  it;  and  the 
fumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  received 
up  the  nostrils. 

If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  nerves  which  supply  the  organs  of 
smelling  are  inert  or  want  stimulat- 
ing, volatile  salts,  strong  snuffs,  and 
other  things  which  occasion  sneez- 
ing, may  be  applied  to  the  nose. — 
The  forehead  may  likewise  be  anoint- 
ed with  balsam  of  Peru,  to  which 
may  be  added  a little  of  the  oil  of 
amber. 

The  taste  may  be  diminished  by 
crusts,  filth,  mucus,  aphthae,  pellicles, 
warts,  &c.  covering  the  tongue;  it 
may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the 
saliva,  which  being  discharged  into 
the  mouth,  gives  the  same  sensations 
as  if  the  food  which  the  person  takes 
had  really  a bad  taste ; or  it  may  be 
entirely  destroyed  by  injuries  done 
to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  pa- 
late. Few  things  prove  more  hurt- 
ful either  to  the  sense  of  tasting  or 
smelling  than  obstinate  colds,  espe- 
cially those  which  affect  the  head. — 
When  the  taste  is  diminished  by  filth, 
mucus,  &c.  the  tongue  ought  to  be 
scraped,  and  frequently  washed  with 
a mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  ho- 
ney, or  some  other  detergent.  When 
the  saliva  is  vitiated,  which  seldom 
happens  unless  in  fevers  or  other  dis- 
eases, the  cure  of  the  disorder  is  the 
cure  of  this  symptom.  To  relieve  it, 
however,  in  the  mean  time,  the  fol- 
lowing things  may  be  of  use : if  there 
be  a bitter  taste,  it  may  be  taken 


away  by  vomits,  purges,  and  other 
things  which  evacuate  bile.  What 
is  called  a nidorous  taste,  arising  from 
putrid  humours,  is  corrected  by  the 
juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other 
acids.  A salt  taste  is  cured  by  plen- 
tiful dilution  with  watery  liquors. — 
An  acid  taste  is  destroyed  by  absor- 
bents and  alkaline  salts,  as  powder  of 
oyster-shells,  lime-water,  or  a solution 
of  salt  of  tartar  or  prepared  kali. 

When  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves 
which  supply  the  organs  of  taste  is 
diminished,  the  chewing  of  horse- 
radish, or  other  stimulating  substances, 
will  help  to  recover  it. 

OF  THE  TOUCH. 

The  sense  of  touching  may  be  hurt 
by  any  thing  that  obstructs  the  ner- 
vous influence,  or  prevents  it  being 
regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of 
touching,  as  pressure,  extreme  cold, 
&c.  It  may  likewise  be  hurt  by  too 
great  a degree  of  sensibility,  when 
the  nerve  is  not  sufficiently  covered 
by  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin,  or  where 
there  is  too  great  a tension  of  it,  or 
it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  disor- 
ders the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  hurts  the  sense  of  touching. 
Hence  it  appears  to  proceed  from  the 
same  general  causes  as  palsy  and 
apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the 
same  inethod  of  treatment. 

In  a stupor,  or  defect  of  touching, 
which  arises  from  an  obstruction  of 
the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  patient  must 
first  be  purged ; afterwards  such  me- 
dicines as  excite  the  action  of  the 
nerves,  or  stimulate  the  system,  may 
be  used,  For  this  purpose,  the  vo- 
latile liquor  of  hartshorn,  compound 
spirit  of  ammonia,  horse-radish,  & c. 
may  be  taken  inwardly;  the  disor- 
dered parts  at  the  same  time  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  fresh  nettles 
or  water  of  ammonia,  commonly  call- 
ed spirit  of  sal  ammoniac.  Blistering- 
plasters  and  sinapisms  applied  to  the 
parts  will  likewise  be  of  use,  as  will 
also  warm  bathing,  especially  in  the 
natural  hot  baths. 
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OF  A SCIRRHUS  AND 
CANCER. 


A scirrhus  is  a hard  indolent  tu- 
mour, usually  seated  in  some  of  the 
glands,  as  the  breasts,  the  arm-pits, 
See.  If  the  tumour  beedmes  large, 
unequal,  of  a livid,  blackish,  or  lead- 
en' colour,  and  is  attended  with  vio- 
lent pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an  occult 
cancer.  When  the  skin  is  broken, 
and  a sanies  or  ichorous  matter  of  an 
abominable  fetid  smell  is  discharged 
from  the  sore,  it  is  called  an  open  or 
ulcerated  cancer.  Persons  after  the 
age  of  forty-five,  particularly  women, 
and  those  who  lead  an  indolent  se- 
dentary life,  are  most  subject  to  this 
disease. 

This  disease  is  often  owing  to  sup- 
pressed evacuations;  hence  it  proves 
so  frequently  fatal  to  women  of  a 
gross  habit,  particularly  old  maids  and 
widows,  about  the  time  when  the 
menstrual  flux  ceases.  It  may  likewise 
be  occasioned  by  excessive  fear,  grief, 
anger,  religious  melancholy,  or  any 
of  the  depressing  passions.  Hence  the 
unfortunate,  the  choleric,  and  those 
persons  who  devote  themselves  to  a 
religious  life  in  convents  or  monaste- 
ries, are  often  afflicted  with  it.  It 
may  also  be  occasioned  by  the  long- 
continued  use  of  food  that  is  too  hard 
of  digestion,  or  of  an  acrid  nature ; 
by  barrenness,  celibacy,  cold,  a blow, 
friction,  pressure,  or  the  like.  Women 
often  suffer  from  the  last  of  these  by 
means  of  their  stays,  which  squeeze 
and  compress  their  breasts,  so  as  to 
occasion  great  mischief.  Sometimes  the 
disease  is  owing  to  an  hereditary  dis- 
position. 

The  disorder  seems  often  very  tri- 
fling at  the  beginning.  A hard  tu- 
mour, about  the  size  of  a hazel-nut, 
or  perhaps  smaller,  is  generally  the 
first  symptom.  This  will  often  con- 
tinue for  a long  time  without  seeming 
to  increase,  or  giving  the  patient  great 
uneasiness ; but  if  the  constitution  be 
hurt,  or  the  tumour  irritated  by  pres- 
sure or  improper  treatment  of  any 
kind,  it  begins  to  extend  itself  towards 
the  neighbouring  parts,  by  pushing 
out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs.  It  then 
gets  the  name  of  cancer,  from  a fan- 


cied resemblance  between  these  limbs 
and  the  claws  of  a crab.  The  colour 
of  the  skin  begins  to  change,  which 
is  first  red,  afterwards  purple,  then 
blueish,  livid,  and  at  last  black.  The 
patient  complains  of  heat,  with  a 
burning,  gnawing,  shooting  pain ; 
the  tumour  is  very  hard,  rough,  and 
unequal,  with  a protuberance  or  rising 
in  the  middle ; its  size  increases  daily, 
and  the  neighbouring  veins  become 
thick,  knotty,  and  of  a blackish  co- 
lour. 

The  skin  at  length  gives  way,  and 
a thin  sharp  ichor  begins  to  flow, 
which  corrodes  the  neighbouring  parts 
till  it  forms  a large  unsightly  ulcer. 
More  occult  cancers  arise,  and  com- 
municate with  the  neighbouring 
glands.  The  pain  and  stench  become 
intolerable ; the  appetite  fails ; the 
strength  is  much  exhausted  by  a con- 
tinual hectic  fever  ; and  at  last  a vio- 
lent haemorrhage,  or  discharge  of  blood 
from  some  part  of  the  body,  with 
faintings  or  convulsion  fits,  generally 
put  an  end  to  the  miserable  patient’s 
life. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  light  but  nou- 
rishing. All  strong  liquors  and  high- 
seasoned  or  salted  provisions  are  to 
be  avoided.  The  patient  may  take 
as  much  exercise  as  he  can  easily 
bear ; and  he  should  use  every  me- 
thod to  divert  thought  and  amuse 
his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  in- 
jury are  carefully  to  be  guarded 
against,  particularly  of  the  affected 
part,  which  ought  to  be  defended 
from  all  pressure,  and  even  from  the 
external  air,  by  covering  it  with  fur  or 
soft  flannel. 

This  is  one  of  those  diseases  for 
which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet 
known.  Its  progress,  however,  may 
sometimes  be  retarded,  and  some  of 
its  most  disagreeable  symptoms  miti- 
gated, by  proper  applications.  One 
misfortune  attending  this  disease  is, 
that  the  unhappy  patient  often  con- 
ceals it  too  long.  Were  proper 
means  used  in  due  time,  a cancer 
might  often  be  cured ; but  after  the 
disorder  has  arrived  at  a certain  height, 
it  usually  sets  all  medicines  at  de- 
fiance. 

When  a scirrhous  tumour  is  first  dis- 
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covered,  the  patient  ought  to  observe 
a proper  regimen,  and  to  take  twice 
or  thrice  a week  a dose  of  the  com- 
mon purging  quicksilver  (*.  e.  mercu- 
rial) pills.  Some  blood  may  also  be 
let,  by  the  occasional  application  of 
leeches  to  or  near  the  part  affected ; 
and  it  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice  a 
day  with  a little  of  the  ointment  of 
quicksilver,  and  kept  warm  with  fur 
or  flannel.  The  food  must  be  light, 
and  an  English  pint  of  the  decoction 
of  woods  or  sarsaparilla  may  be  drank 
daily.  I have  sometimes  discussed 
hard  tumours,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  cancers,  by  a course  of 
this  kind. 

So  also  has  a milk  diet  ; and  small 
doses  of  calomel  and  hemlock,  as  a 
quarter  of  a grain  of  the  former,  with 
four  grains  of  the  inspissated  juice  of 
hemlock,  may  be  taken  every  six 
hours.  The  dose  of  the  latter  may 
be  gradually  but  cautiously  increased; 
and  the  patient  may  drink  three  half 
pints  of  the  following  mixture  in  the 
course  of  the  day  : — 

Take  of  the  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  three  pints ; 

Of  lime-water,  one  pint : 

Let  them  be  mixed. 

Should  the  tumour,  however,  not 
yield  to  this  treatment,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  become  larger  and  harder, 
it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either 
by  the  knife  or  caustic.  Indeed,  when- 
ever this  can  be  done  with  safety,  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  It  can 
answer  no  purpose  to  extirpate  a can- 
cer after  the  constitution  is  ruined,  or 
the  whole  mass  of  humours  corrupted 
by  it.  This  however  is  the  common 
way,  which  makes  the  operation  so 
seldom  succeed.  Few  people  will 
submit  to  the  extirpation  till  death 
stares  them  in  the  face ; whereas,  if 
it  were  done  early,  the  patient’s  life 
would  not  be  endangered  by  the  ope- 
ration, and  it  would  generally  prove 
a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  so  situated  that 
it  cannot  be  cut  off,  or  if  the  patient 
will  not  submit  to  the  operation,  such 
medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve 
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the  most  urgent  symptoms  may  be 
used.  Dr.  Home  says,  that  half  a 
grain  of  muriated  quicksilver  (the  cor- 
rosive sublimate  of  mercury)  dissolved 
in  a proper  quantity  of  brandy,  and 
taken  night  and  morning,  will  often 
be  of  service  in  cancers  of  the  face  and 
nose.  He  likewise  recommends  an 
infusion  of  the  solanum,  or  nightshade, 
in  cancers  of  the  breasts. 

But  the  medicine  most  in  repute  at 
present  for  this  disease,  is  hemlock. 
Dr.  Stoerck,  physician  at  Vienna,  has 
of  late  recommended  the  extract  of 
this  plant  as  very  efficacious  in  can- 
cers of  every  kind.  The  Doctor  says 
he  has  given  some  hundred  weights 
without  ever  hurting  any  body,  and 
often  with  manifest  advantage.  He 
advises  the  patient,  however,  to  begin 
with  very  small  doses,  as  twro  or  three 
grains,  and  to  increase  the  dose  gra- 
dually, until  some  good  effect  be  per- 
ceived, and  there  to  rest  without  fur- 
ther increase.  From  two  or  three 
grains  at  first,  the  Doctor  says  he  has 
increased  the  dose  to  two,  three,  or 
four  drachms  a day,  and  finds  that 
such  doses  may  be  continued  for  se- 
veral weeks  without  any  bad  conse- 
quences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Doctor  re- 
commends during  the  use  of  the  me- 
dicine, is  to  avoid  farinaceous  sub- 
stances not  fermented,  and  too  acrid 
aromatics.  He  says,  good  wine  will 
not  be  hurtful  to  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  it,  nor  a moderate  use  of 
acids;  and  adds,  that  the  patient 
should  live  in  a pure  free  air,  and 
keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as 
possible. 

The  Doctor  does  not  pretend  to  fix 
the  time  in  which  a cancer  may  be 
resolved  by  the  use  of  hemlock,  but 
says  he  has  given  it  for  above  two 
years  in  large  doses,  without  any  ap- 
parent benefit;  nevertheless  the  pa- 
tient has  been  cured  by  persisting  in 
the  use  of  it  for  half  a year  longer. 
This  is  at  least  encouragement  to  give 
it  a fair  trial. 

Though  we  are  far  from  thinking 
the  hemlock  merits  those  extravagant 
encomiums  which  the  Doctor  has  be- 
stowed upon  it,  yet  in  a disease  which 
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has  so  long  baffled  the  boasted  powers 
of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  some 
preferred  to  the  extract  or  inspissated 
juice.  They  are  both  made  of  the 
fresh  leaves,  and  may  be  used  nearly 
in  the  same  manner.  The  dose  of 
the  powder  may  be  gradually  increas- 
ed from  a few  grains  to  half  a drachm, 
and  nearly  four  drachms  of  it  have 
been  given  with  remarkably  good 
effects.  The  hemlock  may  also  be 
used  externally  either  as  a poultice 
or  fomentation.  The  sore  may  like- 
wise be  kept  clean  by  injecting  daily 
a strong  decoction  of  the  tops  and 
leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the 
healing  of  foul  sordid  ulcers  of  any 
kind  than  keeping  them  thoroughly 
clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  ne- 
glected. The  best  application  for 
this  purpose  seems  to  be  the  carrot 
poultice.  The  root  of  the  common 
carrot  may  be  grated,  and  moistened 
with  as  much  water  as  will  bring  it 
to  the  consistence  of  a poultice  or 
cataplasm.  This  must  be  applied  to 
the  sore,  and  renewed  twice  a day; 
previously  to  its  application,  the  deep 
ulcers  may  be  washed  to  the  bottom 
by  means  of  a syringe  with  a strong 
infusion  of  Cinchona,  or  a decoction 
of  carrots;  and  the  patient  should 
take,  four  or  five  times  a day,  a glass 
of  good  wine,  with  half  a drachm 
of  powdered  Peruvian  bark  in  it.-— 
The  sores,  after  being  washed,  should 
be  sprinkled  with  the  same  powder, 
or  with  red  nitrated  quicksilver.  This 
process  cleans  the  sore,  generally  as- 
suages the  pain,  and  suppresses  the 
disagreeable  smell,  which  are  objects 
of  no  small  importance  in  a loathsome 
and  dreadful  disease. 

Pure  air  ought  to  have  free  access 
during  the  day  to  the  apartments  of 
the  patient ; they  may  also  be  puri- 
fied with  the  muriatic  acid  vapour, 
by  putting  a pound  of  common  salt 
into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  pouring 
over  it,  from  time  to  time,  a small 
quantity  of  vitriolic  acid,  till  the 
whole  of  the  salt  is  moistened.  The 
earthen  dish,  thus  filled  with  salt,  &c. 
may  be  placed  in  a corner,  and  re- 


quires no  attention.  If  the  air  is 
foul,  and  peculiarly  offensive,  or  if 
the  apartments  to  be  ventilated  are 
spacious,  the  vessel  may  be  placed 
in  heated  sand,  so  extricating  a greater 
quantity  of  vapour.  The  same  pro- 
cess is  effectual  in  correcting  the  in- 
salubrious or  mephitic  air  of  privies. 

Wort,  or  an  infusion  of  malt,  has 
been  recommended  not  only  as  a pro- 
per drink,  but  as  a powerful  medicine 
in  this  disease.  It  must  be  frequent- 
ly made  fresh,  and  the  patient  may 
take  it  at  pleasure.  Two,  three,  or 
even  four  pints  of  it  may  be  drank 
every  day  for  a considerable  time.— 
No  benefit  can  be  expected  from  any 
medicine  in  this  disease,  unless  it  be 
persisted  in  for  a long  time.  It  is  of 
too  obstinate  a nature  to  be  soon  re- 
moved; and  when  it  admits  of  a cure 
at  all,  it  must  be  brought  about  by  in- 
ducing an  almost  total  change  of  the 
habit,  which  must  always  be  a work 
of  time.  Setons  or  issues  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cancer  have  some- 
times good  effects. 

Arsenic  has  been  administered  in- 
ternally with  evident  advantage,  for 
some  time ; it  has  also  been  employed 
externally  as  a lotion,  made  by  boil- 
ing one  ounce  of  white  arsenic  in 
four  pints  of  water  to  three  pints,  the 
liquor,  when  cold,  being  filtered 
through  paper  by  means  of  a glass 
funnel:  but  we  do  not  recommend 
that  deleterious  drug  to  the  use  of 
domestic  practitioners ; when  it  is  re- 
sorted to,  it  ought  to  be  given  under 
the  direction  of  more  than  ordinary 
medical  skill  and  experience.  It  is, 
however,  with  satisfaction  that  we  re- 
commend to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
a safe,  new,  and  apparently  valuable 
remedy,  that  has  been  employed  by 
Mr.  Carmichael,  a surgeon  in  Dublin, 
for  certain  species  of  ulcers  that  have 
hitherto  proved  very  difficult  of  cure. 
Cancerous  sores  of  the  nose,  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  on  the  scrotum,  and  on 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  are  said  to  have 
been  successfully  treated,  by  giving 
twelve  grains,  gradually  increased  to 
doses  of  a scruple,  (formed  into  pills 
of  five  grains  each,)  of  the  carbonate 
or  rust  of  iron,  every  four  or  six  hours; 
the  sores  were  sprinkled  with  levi- 
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gated  rust  of  iron.  Or  an  ointment 
may  be  compounded  of  equal  parts 
of  the  carbonate  of  iron  and  hog’s 
lard ; this  may  be  rubbed  in  near  the 
sore,  that  the  absorbent  vessels  may 
convey  it  to  the  diseased  part. 

When  medicines  fail  to  cure  this 
direful  disease,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  opium  or  the  inspissated  juice  of 
henbane ; these,  indeed,  will  not  cure 
the  disease,  but  they  will  abate  pain, 
and  by  soothing  the  anguish  of  the 
sufferer,  render  life  tolerable. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  disease,  peo- 
ple ought  to  use  wholesome  food ; to 
take  sufficient  exercise  in  the  open  air ; 
to  be  as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible ; 
and  carefully  to  guard  against  all 
blows,  bruises,  and  every  kind  of 
pressure  upon  the  breasts  or  other 
glandular  parts. 


OF  POISONS. 

Every  person  ought,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  be  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture and  cure  of  poisons.  They  are 
generally  taken  unawares,  and  their 
effects  are  often  so  sudden  and  vio- 
lent, as  not  to  admit  of  delay,  or 
allow  time  to  procure  the  assistance 
of  physicians.  Happily,  indeed,  no 
great  degree  of  medical  knowledge  is 
here  necessary ; the  remedies  of  most 
poisons  being  generally  at  hand  or 
easily  obtained,  and  nothing  but  com- 
mon prudence  needful  in  the  applica- 
tion of  them. 

The  cure  of  all  poisons  taken  into 
the  stomach,  without  exception,  de- 
pends chiefly  on  discharging  them  as 
soon  as  possible;  it  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  poison  remains  long  on  the  sto- 
mach before  it  occasions  sickness,  with 
an  inclination  to  vomit.  If  any 
thing  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach 
which  endangers  life,  it  ought  to  be 
immediately  discharged;  were  this 
duly  regarded,  the  danger  arising  from 
poisons,  as  well  as  other  indigestible 
matters,  might  generally  be  avoided. 
The  methods  of  prevention  are  ob- 
vious, and  the  means  are  easily  ob- 
tained. Poisons  belong  either  to  the 
mineral,  the  vegetable,  or  the  animal 
kingdom. 


Mineral  poisons  are  commonly  of 
an  acrid  or  corrosive  quality,  as  arse- 
nic, muriated  quicksilver,  &c.  The 
vegetable  poisons  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic  or  stupefactive  quality,  as 
opium,  hemlock,  henbane,  berries  of 
the  deadly  nightshade,  &c.  Poison- 
ous animals  communicate  their  in- 
fection either  by  bite  or  sting.  This 
poison  is  very  different  from  the  for- 
mer, and  only  produces  its  effects  when 
received  into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS. 

Arsenic  is  the  most  common  of  this 
class ; and  as  the  whole  of  them  are 
pretty  similar  both  in  their  effects 
and  method  of  cure,  what  is  said  with 
respect  to  it  will  be  applicable  to 
every  other  species  of  corrosive  poi- 
son. 

When  a person  has  taken  arsenic, 
he  soon  perceives  a burning  heat  and 
a violent  pricking  pain  in  his  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  with  an  intole- 
rable thirst  and  an  inclination  to  vo- 
mit. The  tongue  and  throat  feel 
rough  and  dry;  and  if  proper  means 
be  not  soon  administered,  the  patient 
is  seized  with  great  anxiety,  hiccup- 
ing,  faintings,  and  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities. To  these  succeed  black 
vomits,  foetid  stools,  with  a mortifica- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
which  are  the  immediate  forerunners 
of  death. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  these 
symptoms,  the  patient  should  drink 
large  quantities  of  new  milk  and  salad 
oil  till  he  vomits;  or  he  may  drink 
warm  water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat 
broths  are  likewise  proper,  provided 
they  can  be  got  ready  in  time. — 
Where  no  oil  is  to  be  had,  fresh  butter 
may  be  melted  and  mixed  with  the 
milk  or  water.  These  things  are  to 
be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to 
vomit  continues.  Some  have  drank 
eight  or  ten  quarts  before  the  vomit- 
ing ceased ; and  it  is  never  safe  to 
leave  off  drinking  while  one  particle 
of  the  poison  remains  in  the  sto- 
mach. , 

These  oily  or  fat  substances  not 
only  provoke  vomiting,  but  likewise 
blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  poison,  and 
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prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels  ; but 
if  they  should  not  make  the  person 
vomit,  half  a drachm  or  two  scruples 
of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  must 
be  given,  or  a few  spoonfuls  of  the 
oxymel  or  vinegar  of  squills  may  be 
mixed  with  the  water  which  he  drinks. 
Vomiting  may  likewise  be  excited  by 
tickling  the  inside  of  the  throat  with 
a feather. 

Should  these  methods  fail,  after  a 
short  trial  (for  delay  is  in  this  case 
very  dangerous)  give  twenty  grains  or 
more  of  vitriolated  zinc ; or  dissolve 
live  or  six  grains  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony in  twelve  table-spoonfuls  of 
water : let  half  the  mixture  be  taken 
directly,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  more 
every  five  minutes,  until  vomiting  is 
excited. 

Let  the  patient  then  take  a drachm 
of  sulphurated  kali  dissolved  in  a pint 
of  warm  water ; or,  if  this  cannot  be 
procured,  dissolve  two  drachms  of  pre- 
pared kali,  or  salt  of  tartar,  in  a pint 
of  water  : let  the  patient  drink  of  this 
solution,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  as 
much  as  he  can. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the 
lower  belly,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  poison  has  got  down  to  the 
intestines,  besides  the  drinks  above- 
mentioned,  clysters  of  milk  and  oil 
must  be  very  frequently  thrown  up, 
and  the  patient  must  drink  emollient 
decoctions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marsh- 
mallows, and  such  like.  He  must  like- 
wise take  an  infusion  of  senna  and 
manna,  a solution  of  vitriolated  natron 
(2.  e.  Glauber’s  salts),  or  of  vitriolated 
magnesia. 

The  acetate  of  copper,  or  verdi- 
grease,  is  a culinary  poison,  that,  when 
recently  swallowed,  may  be  obviated 
by  emetics,  and  afterwards  the  solu- 
tion of  kali  ought  to  be  drank  in 
abundance  : the  flour  of  sulphur  taken 
freely  is  beneficial.  The  solution  of 
sulphurated  kali  moderates  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  this  as  well  as  of  all  other 
mineral  poisons.  The  deleterious  effects 
of  muriated  quicksilver  (corrosive  sub- 
limate) are  counteracted  by  sulphurat- 
ed kali,  or  the  alkaline  solution  already 
mentioned.  Common  salt  dissolved 
in  water  readily  precipitates  the  quick- 
silver, and  thereby  greatly  abates  its 


virulence.  This  article  being  always 
ready,  it  ought  to  be  resorted  to  where 
the  sulphurated  kali,  or  salt  of  tartar, 
cannot  be  obtained.  Acids,  how- 
ever, even  of  the  mildest  kind,  increase 
the  pain  and  danger  occasioned  by  an 
over- dose  of  this  preparation  of  quick- 
silver. 

After  the  poison  has  been  evacu- 
ated, the  patient  ought  for  some  time 
to  abstain  from  flesh  and  all  strong 
liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk,  broth, 
gruel,  light  puddings,  and  upon  other 
spoon  meats  of  easy  digestion.  His 
drink  should  be  barley-water,  or  in- 
fusionsof  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous 
vegetables. 

- VEGETABLE  POISONS, 

■ 

Besides  heat  arid  pain  of  the  sto- 
mach, commonly  occasion  some  de- 
gree of  giddiness,  and  often  a kind 
of  stupidity  and  folly.  Though, 
when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sto- 
mach, they  often  prove  fatal,  yet 
the  danger  is  generally  over  as  soon 
as  they  are  discharged.  But  altho’ 
they  are  less  apt  to  erode  or  inflame 
the  bowels  than  mineral  substances, 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  having 
them  discharged. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by 
mistake,  merits  particular  attention. 
It  is  used  as  a medicine  both  in  a 
liquid  and  solid  form,  and  is,  indeed, 
an  inestimable  drug  when  taken  in 
a proper  quantity;  but  an  over- dose 
proves  a strong  poison,  generally 
occasioning  great  drowsiness,  with 
stupor,  and  other  apoplectic  symp- 
toms. Every  method  should  be  tried 
to  keep  the  patient  awake.  He 
should  be  tossed,  shaked,  and  moved 
about.  Vomiting  should  be  excited 
by  giving  spearmint-water  and  oxy- 
mel of  squills,  of  each  an  ounce,  and 
half  a scruple  of  ipecacuanha.  Should 
the  symptoms  continue  violent,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  blood-letting. 
Sharp  blistering-plasters  should  be 
applied  to  the  legs  and  arms;  sti- 
mulating medicines,  as  salt  of  harts- 
horn, or  volatile  liquor  of  hartshorn, 
&c.  should  be  held  under  the  nose, 
to  produce  a salutary  degree  of  irri- 
tation. The  patient  must  drink  freely 
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of  lemonade ; or  of  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion with  lemon  juice,  commonly 
called  the  saline  mixture ; or,  if  these 
cannot  be  procured,  of  vinegar  di- 
luted with  water.  In  this  manner 
the  poisonous  effects  of  hemlock,  &c. 
may  be  obviated.  If  the  body 
should  remain  weak  and  languid 
after  the  poison  has  been  discharged, 
nourishing  diet  and  cordials  will  be 
proper ; but  when  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  stomach  or  bowels  are 
inflamed,  the  greatest  circumspec- 
tion is  necessary  both  with  regard  to 
food  and  medicine. 

We  cannot  close  this  subject  with- 
out observing  that  arsenic  may  be 
externally  applied  without  detri- 
ment; but  the  deleterious  effects  of 
this  semi-metallic  concrete  taken  in- 
ternally, where  it  does  not  prove 
immediately  fatal,  seem  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  poisons.  A 
person  after  having  taken  an  excessive 
dose  of  arsenic,  although  he  survive 
the  misfortune,  may  remain  a victim 
to  its  virulent  and  destructive  ten- 
dency. 

A man  remarkable  for  his  athletic 
powers,  and  who  previously  to  his 
accidentally  swallowing  this  poison, 
had  enjoyed  good  health  for  ten 
years,  in  the  autumn  after  this  mis- 
fortune, was  attacked  with  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver,  which  left  him  in 
a state  of  paralysis  during  the  winter. 
His  teeth,  which  had  been  remarkable 
for  their  whiteness,  became  incrusted 
whth  a black  scale,  and  he  was  subject 
to  the  jaundice  three  or  four  times 
every  year. 

To  detect  guilt,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
sipate groundless  suspicion,  we  shall 
mention  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
efficacious  means  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  arsenic ; it  consists  in  in- 
fusing a portion  of  the  suspected 
matter  in  a solution  of  vegetable  al- 
kali (i.  e.  salt  of  tartar).  After  stand- 
ing an  hour  or  two,  pour  upon  it  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
vitriol) : if  any  arsenic  was  present, 
the  copper  will  be  immediately  con- 
verted into  an  elegant  green,  and  will 
soon  be  precipitated.  In  this  way, 
water,  or  the  contents  of  a stomach 


supposed  to  contain  arsenic,  may  be 
examined. 

OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS 
ANIMALS. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  as  it  is  both  the  most  com- 
mon and  most  dangerous  animal  poi- 
son in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to 
contract  this  disease  are,  as  far  as  we 
yet  know,  all  of  the  dog  kind,  viz. 
foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is 
called  the  rabies  canina,  or  dog- 
madness.  Of  the  last  we  have  none 
in  this  island  ; and  it  so  seldom  hap- 
pens that  any  person  is  bit  by  the 
first  that  they  scarce  deserve  to  be 
taken  notice  of.  If  such  a thing 
should  happen,  the  method  of  treat- 
ment is  precisely  the  same  as  for  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog. 

The  symptoms  of  madness  in  a 
dog  are  as  follow : at  first  he  looks 
dull,  shews  an  aversion  to  food  and 
company;  he  does  not  bark  as  usual, 
but  seems  to  murmur,  is  peevish,  and 
apt  to  bite  strangers;  his  ears  and 
tail  droop  more  than  usual,  and  he 
appears  drowsy  ; afterwards  he  begins 
to  loll  out  his  tongue,  and  froth  at 
the  mouth,  his  eyes  seeming  heavy 
and  watery ; he  now,  if  not  confined, 
takes  off,  runs  panting  along  with  a 
kind  of  dejected  air,  and  endeavours 
to  bite  every  one  he  meets.  Other 
dogs  are  said  to  fly  from  him.  Some 
think  this  a certain  sign  of  madness, 
supposing  they  know  him  by  the 
smell ; but  it  is  not  to  be  depended 
on.  If  he  escapes  being  killed,  he 
seldom  runs  above  two  or  three  days, 
till  he  dies  exhausted  with  heat,  hun- 
ger, and  fatigue. 

This  disease  is  most  frequent  after 
long  dry  hot  seasons ; and  such  dogs 
as  live  upon  putrid  stinking  carrion, 
without  having  enough  of  fresh  water, 
are  most  liable  to  it.  Yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  madness  is  more  fre- 
quent in  warm  than  in  cold  climates ; 
nay,  in  the  island  of  Antigua,  where 
the  climate  is  very  hot,  and  the 
water  very  scarce,  this  distemper,  it 
is  said,  has  never  been  observed; 
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and  dogs  are  known  to  have  sub- 
sisted on  putrid  aliment  for  a long 
time  without  any  detriment.  For 
these  reasons,  we  think  the  canine 
fever  arises  from  a specific  contagion, 
like  the  small-pox  or  measles  among 
the  human  race,  which,  being  once 
produced  by  causes  unknown,  con- 
tinue to  be  propagated  by  the  inter- 
course dogs  have  with  each  other; 
as  the  diseases  just  mentioned  con- 
tinue to  be  propagated  among  the 
human  race  by  means  of  their  reci- 
procal intercourse. 

When  any  person  has  been  bit  by 
a dog,  the  strictest  enquiry  ought  to 
be  made  whether  the  animal  was 
really  mad.  Many  disagreeable  con- 
sequences arise  from  neglecting  to 
ascertain  this  point.  Some  people 
have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for 
many  years,  because  they  had  been 
bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed  to 
be  mad ; but  as  he  had  been  killed 
on  the  spot,  it  was  impossible  to  as- 
certain the  fact.  This  should  induce 
us,  instead  of  killing  a dog  the  mo- 
ment he  has  bit  any  person,  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  keep  him  alive,  at 
least  till  we  can  be  certain  whether  he 
be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circumstances  may  contri- 
bute to  make  people  imagine  a dog 
is  mad.  He  loses  his  master,  runs 
about  in  quest  of  him,  is  set  upon 
by  other  dogs,  and  perhaps  by  men. 
The  creature,  thus  frightened,  beat, 
and  abused,  looks  wild,  and  lolls 
out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along. 
Immediately  a crowd  is  after  him ; 
while  he,  finding  himself  closely 
pursued,  and  taking  every  one  he 
meets  for  an  enemy,  naturally  attempts 
to  bite  him  in  self-defence.  He  soon 
gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it' 
passes  currently  that  he  was  mad,  as 
it  is  then  impossible  to  prove  the 
contrary.  This  being  the  true  his- 
tory of  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
those  dogs  which  pass  for  mad,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  numberless  whim- 
sical medicines  have  been  extolled 
for  preventing  the  effects  of  their 
bite  ? This  readily  accounts  for  the 
great  variety  of  infallible  remedies 
for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which 


are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
family.  Though  not  one  in  a thou- 
sand has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet  they 
are  all  supported  by  numberless 
vouchers.  No  wonder  that  imagi- 
nary diseases  should  be  cured  by 
imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way, 
credulous  people  first  impose  upon 
themselves,  and  then  deceive  others. 
The  same  medicine  which  was  sup- 
posed to  prevent  the  effects  of  the 
bite  when  the  dog  was  not  mad,  is 
recommended  to  a person  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a dog 
that  was  really  mad.  He  takes  it, 
trusts  to  it,  and  is  undone. 

From  the  days  of  Galen  to  the 
present  time,  mankind  have  never 
been  without  some  boasted  specific, 
which  has  been  held  forth  as  an  in- 
fallible remedy  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  the  canine  phrensy,  till  fatal 
experience  demonstrated  their  ineffi- 
cacy. To  a reliance  on  the  Orms- 
kirk  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  many 
persons  have  doubtless  fallen  victims; 
for  what  can  be  effected  as  a pre- 
servative from  this  formidable  dis- 
ease by  a compound  like  the  follow- 
ing? for  such,  after  analysing  the 
Ormskirk  medicine,  Dr.  Lewis  and 
Heysham  inform  us  it  consists  of, 
viz.  half  an  ounce  of  chalk,  three 
drachms  of  armenian  bole,  ten  grains 
of  alum,  one  drachm  of  elecampane 
in  powder,  mix  them  all  together, 
and  add  six  drops  of  oil  of  anise. 
The  efficacy  of  the  medicine,  if  in- 
deed it  ever  did  prove  efficacious, 
must  depend  on  some  unknown,  un- 
detected ingredients. 

This  poison  is  generally  commu- 
nicated by  a wound,  which  never- 
theless mostly  heals  as  soon  as  a com- 
mon wound ; but  afterwards  it  begins 
to  feel  painful,  and  as  the  pain  spreads 
towards  the  neighbouring  parts,  the 
person  becomes  heavy  and  listless. 
His  sleep  generally  becomes  unquiet ; 
he  sighs,  looks  dull,  prefers  solitude, 
and  is  troubled  with  nausea.  These 
are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  first 
symptoms  of  that  dreadful  disease 
occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog.  But  as  we  do  not  purpose  to 
treat  fully  of  the  disease  itself,  but 
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to  point  out  the  method  of  pre- 
venting it,  we  shall  not  take  up 
time  in  shewing  its  progress  from  the 
first  invasion  to  its  commonly  fatal 
termination. 

The  common  notion,  that  this 
poison  may  lie  in  the  body  for  many 
years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal,  is 
both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  must 
render  such  persons  as  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  bit  very  unhappy, 
and  can  have  no  good  effects.  If 
the  person  takes  proper  medicines  for 
forty  days  after  the  time  of  his  being 
bit,  and  feels  no  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  there  is  reason  to  believe  him 
out  of  danger. 

Sometimes  the  characteristic'symp- 
toms  of  this  virulent  disorder,  the 
dread  of  water,  suddenly  attacks  the 
patient,  and  every  attempt  to  swal- 
low liquids  is  accompanied  with  the 
most  convulsive  and  painful  sensations. 
This  appears  to  be  a circumstance  pe- 
culiar to  the  human  race,  for  mad 
animals  do  not,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, evince  the  least  dread  of  wa- 
ter. There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  disease  is  occasioned  by  the  saliva 
of  the  mad  creature  being  mixed  with 
the  human  blood.  Unless,  therefore, 
part  of  the  true  skin  be  injured  by 
the  bite  of  a rabid  animal,  the  poi- 
son will  not  be  communicated;  but 
in  the  contrary  case,  the  smallest 
quantity  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 
fatal  effect.  Hence,  if  the  cuticle  has 
been  wounded,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  surrounding 
muscular  substance  by  the  knife,  and 
to  lose  no  time  in  submitting  to  this 
operation,  as  it  is  the  only  certain 
and  effectual  preventive.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  consequence  previously  to  be 
convinced  whether  the  animal  has 
been  actually  mad;  though  it  is  af- 
firmed by  creditable  writers,  that  the 
bite  of  creatures  that  were  neither 
diseased  nor  raving,  nay,  even  the 
bite  of  healthy  dogs,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  hydrophobia. 

As  it  is  generally  allowed  that  ca- 
nine madness,  if  the  dread  of  water 
has  once  taken  place,  can  seldom  be 
cured,  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
treatment  consists  in  the  speedy  ap- 
plication of  preventives;  for  this  rea- 


son, we  have  already  stated  the  im- 
mediate necessity  of  cutting  away  the 
part  contiguous  to  the  wound,  es- 
pecially where  that  operation  can  be 
performed  without  injuring  any  large 
blood-vessel.  Besides  this  precaution, 
the  wound  should  be  frequently  wash- 
ed by  a tooth-brush  or  sponge,  with 
soap  and  water,  salt  and  water,  salt 
and  vinegar,  or  by  pouring  cold  wa- 
ter upon  it  from  a considerable  height ; 
and  to  prevent  the  canine  virus  from 
remaining  about  the  wounded  part, 
it  should  be  kept  open,  and  a dis- 
charge promoted  from  it  for  several 
weeks,  by  drawing  and  stimulating 
ointments;  nay,  should  it  be  our  lot 
to  meet  with  a misfortune  so  much 
to  be  dreaded,  we  would  not  hesi- 
tate, after  cleansing  the  wound  by 
some  of  the  methods  above-mention- 
ed, to  apply  a cupping-glass  three  or 
four  times,  and  after  drawing  blood 
by  scarification,  and  applying,  dur- 
ing a few  hours,  a cataplasm  formed 
of  common  salt  slightly  moistened 
with  water,  renewed  every  two  hours, 
we  would  lay  on  linen  cloths,  satu- 
rated with  the  decoction  of  arsenic, 
mentioned  in  the  article  on  “ Cancer,” 
dissolving  in  each  ounce  of  that  li- 
quor half  a drachm  of  strained  opium. 
This  being  done  during  twenty-four 
hours,  the  wound  being  wiped  dry 
with  lint,  two  drachms  of  the  stronger 
ointment  of  quicksilver  should  be 
rubbed  into  it,  and  the  part  covered 
with  a blistering-plaster  somev/hat, 
larger  than  the  wound.  As  soon  as 
a bladder  is  perceived  to  have  risen 
under  the  plaster,  puncture  the  blis- 
ter, to  let  out  the  lymph,  and  in  or- 
der to  promote  a discharge,  dress  it 
daily  for  the  space  of  several  weeks 
with  an  ointment  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  the  ointment  or  of  the  plas- 
ter of  cantharides  and  the  stronger 
ointment  of  quicksilver,  melted  to- 
gether by  a very  gentle  heat.  Let 
a drachm  of  the  latter  be  rubbed  into 
the  parts  about  the  wound  or  into  the 
fore  part  of  the  legs  of  the  patient  every 
other  night ; meanwhile,  if  he  is  ple- 
thoric, bleed.  Vomit  with  a dose  of 
three  to  six  grains  of  vitriolated  quick- 
silver, and  every  night  at  bed-time 
give  the  following  medicine : — 
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Take  of  camphor,  five  grains ; 

Of  purified  opium,  one  grain  and 
a half ; 

Of  vitriolated  quicksilver,  one 
grain  and  a half ; 

Of  tartarized  antimony,  half  a 
grain ; 

Of  conserve  of  roses,  enough  to 
form  these  into  a bolus. 

To  promote  perspiration,  let  him 
take  from  time  to  time,  during  the 
night,  four  table-spoonfuls  of  the  fol- 
lowing sudorific : — 

Take  of  camphorated  mixture,  eight 
ounces ; 

Of  water  of  aeetated  ammonia, 
four  ounces. 

Twice  or  thrice  a day  for  many 
weeks  he  may  take  the  following: — 

Take  of  powder  of  Virginian  snake- 
root,  twenty  grains ; 

Of  Cinchona,  half  a drachm  ; 

Of  ginger,  six  grains. 

Mix, -—and  take  it  with  a glass  of 
generous  wine. 

Camphor  may  also  be  given  in  the 
following  manner 

Take  of  purified  nitre,  half  an  ounce ; 
Of  Virginian  snake-root,  two 
drachms ; 

Of  camphor,  one  drachm. 

Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and 
divide  them  into  ten  doses;  one  of 
them  to  be  taken  daily,  or  oftener. 

The  following  is  likewise  a good 
antispasmodic  medicine: — 

Take  of  Virginian  snake-  root,  in  pow- 
der, half  a drachm ; 

Of  gum  asafoetida,  twelve  grains ; 
Of  gum  camphor,  seven  grains. 
Make  these  into  a bolus  with  a little 
syrup  of  saffron ; to  be  taken  as  above. 

Good  vinegar,  which  is  employed 
as  an  useful  addition  to  drink  in  in- 
flammatory fevers,  (in  the  proportion 
of  an  ounce  or  two  to  a quart,)  as  a 
medicine  in  putrid  diseases,  and  to 
correct  the  effect  of  narcotic  poisons, 


is  likewise  in  this  case  of  considerable 
service,  and  should  be  taken  freel  y 
either  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink. 
During  the  use  of  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment, the  patient  must  keep  within 
doors,  and  take  nothing  cold. 

This  course  having  been  persisted 
in  for  three  or  four  weeks,  he  must 
fake  a saline  cathartic  or  two,  and 
wait  a few  days  till  the  effect  of  the 
mercury  is  gone  off.  He  should  then 
bathe  in  the  sea  or  in  a cold  bath 
every  morning  for  a week  or  ten 
days.  'Roth  the  bathing  and  the  use 
of  the  powder  of  Cinchona  with  snake- 
root  and  ginger  should  be  repealed 
three  or  four  times  previously  to  the 
next  full  and  changes  of  the  moon, 
for  at  least  three  months.  If  he  feel 
chilly  or  cold  for  a long  time  after 
coming  out  of  the  cold  bath,  let  him 
take  the  powders  last  mentioned  in  a 
glass  of  wine;  or  he  may  have  a tepid 
bath,  or  the  water  a little  warmed  and 
less  heated  each  time,  till  by  degrees 
the  cold  bath  excite  a pleasing  and 
healthful  glow. 

A proper  regimen  must  be  observed 
throughout  the  whole  course.  The 
patient  should  abstain  from  all  salted 
and  highly-seasoned  provisions;  he 
must  avoid  strong  liquors,  and  live 
mostly  upon  a light  and  rather  spare 
diet ; his  mind  should  be  kept  as  easy 
and  cheerful  as  possible;  and  all  ex- 
cessive heat  and  violent  passions  avoid- 
ed with  the  utmost  care. 

Besides  excision,  or  the  removal  of 
the  bitten  part  by  the  knife,  pre- 
vention may  also  be  attempted  by  the 
actual  cautery,  or  by  burning  with 
gunpowder  after  the  manner  of  the 
Indians,  the  action  of  fire  being  one 
of  the  most  powerful  that  can  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  But  since 
most  of  the  preventive  means  hitherto 
made  use  of  to  obviate  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  too  often  fatal  effects  of 
this  destructive  poison  sometimes  fail, 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention  one,  that 
if  resorted  to  immediately,  or  in  a ' 
few  hours  after  the  bite,  if  the  wound 
has  only  been  well  washed  with  tepid 
salt  water,  will,  we  doubt  not,  secure 
the  patient  from  the  dreadful  effects 
of  being  bitten  by  a mad  animal, — 
Cauterize  or  burn  the  part  above  the 
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bite ; and  by  means  of  a red-hot  wire, 
knitting-needle,  or  the  prong  of  a 
fork,  or  any  other  instrument  not  ex- 
ceeding the  size  of  the  dog’s  tooth, 
cauterize  the  wound  to  the  bottom ; 
dress  it,  and  promote  a discharge  for 
a month  by  the  mercurialized  vesi- 
catory above  mentioned ; then  heal 
the  sore  in  the  common  way.  Cruel 
as  this  operation  may  appear,  the  pain 
is  momentary,  and  easier  to  the  pa- 
tient than  by  removing  the  part  with 
a knife,  or  destroying  it  by  caustics; 
and  he  may  resort  to  sea-bathing,  or 
any  other  means  that  may  satisfy 
either  his  own  mind  or  those  of  his 
friends. 

In  a neglected  case,  or  where  the 
means  to  prevent  the  mischief  are  un- 
successfully employed,  the  virus  of 
the  mad  animal  absorbed  into  the 
system  may  lurk  inactive  in  the  con- 
stitution for  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or 
forty  days.  It  is  observed  to  exert 
its  influence  the  sooner  in  proportion 
as  the  bite  is  nearer  to  glandular  parts, 
especially  to  those  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  throat  and  mouth,  called  sa- 
lival.  Should  the  wound  have  been 
healed,  it  begins  to  be  affected  with 
pain,  swells,  inflames,  and  discharges 
a thin  sharp  fluid ; this  pain  is  con- 
sidered a primary  invariable  mark  of 
beginning  hydrophobia.  The  patient 
becomes  dull,  languid,  and  restless, 
having  frightful  dreams : suddenly  the 
pains,  for  the  most  part,  shoot  from 
the  place  where  the  skin  was  lacerated 
all  along  up  to  the  throat,  where  it 
causes  a sense  of  suffocation,  and  ge- 
nerally a total  inability  of  swallowing 
liquids;  and  instances  have  occurred 
where  the  sight,  nay,  even  the  noise 
of  falling  water,  created  the  most 
violent  agitations,  and  could  not  be 
borne. 

These  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
throat,  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
gradually  diffuse  themselves  over  the 
whole  muscular  system,  similar  to 
what  happens  in  tetanus,  or  locked 
jaw,  which  disorder  is  principally  and 
primarily  nervous.  Flying  pains, 
with  tightness  and  oppression  of  the 
praecordia,  is  one  of  the  constant 
symptoms  of  this  disease;  nor  is  it 
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uncommon  to  observe,  in  strong  con- 
stitutions, a priapism,  or  even  a lust- 
ful appetite  exerting  itself  with  some 
degree  of  violence.  The  tongue  be- 
comes dry  and  rough,  the  voice  hoarse, 
and  the  thirst  considerable ; yet  they 
cannot  drink;  they  vomit  a bilious 
matter;  they  dislike  to  see  a dog 
come  into  the  room,  or  any  person 
in  scarlet  apparel.  A fever  with  great 
heat  comes  on;  they  start,  rage,  and 
foam  at  the  mouth ; their  pulse  sinks ; 
their  breath  fails;  and  cold  clammy 
sweats,  convulsions,  and  death,  ter- 
minate the  misery  of  the  wretched 
sufferer. 

The  indications  of  cure  are  to  take 
off’  the  spasmodic  symptoms,  and  to 
throw  the  insidious  poison  out  of  the 
habit : this  is  to  be  attempted  by  a 
low  diet ; by  bleeding  freely ; by 
vomiting  with  the  vitriolated  quick- 
silver; and  by  rubbing  in.  the  follow- 
ing ointment,  not  only  near  the  place 
where  the  bite  was  received,  but 
along  the  spine  of  the  back : — 

Take  of  quicksilver,  two  ounces; 

Of  hogs’-lard,  three  ounces ; 

Of  mutton  suet,  one  ounce. 

Rub  the  quicksilver  with  an  ounce  of 
the  hogs’-lard,  in  a warm  mortar,  till 
the  globules  be  perfectly  extinguished ; 
then  rub  it  up  with  the  rest  of  the  lard 
and  suet,  previously  melted  together. 

Also  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath ; 
by  oil  thrown  into  the  body  by  fric- 
tions frequently  repeated,  by  the 
mouth,  as  often  and  as  much  as  can 
be  got  down,  and  injected  by  the 
anus  in  the  form  of  a lavement;  in 
fine,  by  speedily  exciting  a salivation 
by  the  internal  and  external  use  of 
the  preparations  of  quicksilver,  of 
which  the  vitriolated,  for  internal 
use,  has  in  these  cases  been  deemed 
the  most  useful. 

Take  of  vitriolated  quicksilver,  one 
grain  and  a half  to  two  grains; 

Of  camphor,  three  grains; 

Of  solid  opium,  one  grain  and  a 
half  to  two  grains ; 

Of  tartarized  antimony,  half  a 
grain ; 
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Let  them  be  well  rubbed  together  in 
a glass  mortar,  and  with  conserve  of 
roses  form  a bolus,  to  be  given  at 
bed-time. 

This,  if  the  patient  can  take  any  li- 
quid, mixed  with  large  doses  of  the 
acetated  water  of  ammonia  (Minde- 
rerus’s  spirit),  will  act  as  an  anodyne, 
sedative,  and  sudorific. 

A bolus  formed  as  follows  may  be 
given  every  six  hours : — 

Take  of  musk,  fifteen  grains  5 

Of  red  sulphurated  quicksilver, 
one  scruple. 

Every  morning  let  him  have  a 
bolus  formed  of  the  following; — 

Take  of  musk,  twelve  grains ; 

Of  Russian  castor,  twelve  grains ; 

Of  vitriolated  quicksilver,  two 
grians ; 

Of  conserve,  a sufficiency  to  mix 
them. 

The  camphorated  mixture,  with 
the  acetated  water  of  ammonia  and 
wine  also  should  be  taken  freely,  pro- 
vided the  aversion  to  liquids  be  not 
so  strong  as  to  render  the  exhibition 
of  them  impracticable.  In  this  case, 
wine  and  vinegar  should  be  injected 
up  the  rectum,  and  when  he  is  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  swallowing 
light  and  nutritive  food,  clysters  of 
animal  broths  must  be  injected,  and 
sponges  moistened  with  them  may  be 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  patient 
be  so  confined  by  means  of  a strait 
waistcoat,  as  to  render  him  incapable 
of  doing  injury  to  himself  or  his  at- 
tendants. 

To  assuage  his  thirst,  wine  and 
water,  or  negus  well  acidulated  with 
vegetable  acid,  may  be  poured  down 
his  throat  from  the  spout  of  a tea-pot ; 
but  if  his  aversion  to  liquids  is  insur- 
mountable, a sponge  dipt  in  hot  vine- 
gar may  be  kept  constantly  to  his 
mouth  and  nostrils. 

Topical  applications  must  not  be 
neglected.  After  a dozen  leeches  have 
been  applied  to  the  throat,  place  on  it 
a piece  of  thin  flannel,  moistened 


three  or  four  times  a day  with  the  fol- 
lowing anodyne  liniment : — 

Take  of  compound  soap  liniment, 
three  ounces ; 

Of  powdered  opium,  two  drms : 

Mix  with  a very  gentle  heat. 

Or,  after  rubbing  in  this  liniment, 
cover  the  throat  and  neck  from  ear  to 
ear  with  the  following  cerate:— 

Take  of  asafoetida,  one  drachm ; 

Of  camphor,  one  drachm  ; 

Of  galbanum,  one  drachm; 

Of  crude  opium,  one  drachm  ; 

Of  rectified  oil  of  amber,  one 
drachm : 

Beat  them  into  a mass,  and  add, 

Of  the  weaker  ointment  of  quick- 
silver, enough  to  make  a ce- 
rate. 

The  whole  limb  which  contains  the 
wound  should  frequently  be  rubbed 
with  oil,  and  wrapped  up  in  an  oily 
flannel.  If  he  is  costive,  give  him  oil 
by  the  mouth,  or  relieve  him  by  an 
oily  lavement.  Oil  should  not  only 
be  administered  internally,  but  a tepid 
bath  of  oil,  or  frictions  with  it,  cannot 
here  be  too  frequently  used.  This 
disease  is  sometimes  succeeded  by  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  in  which  case 
we  may  have  recourse  to  copious 
bleedings. 

In  Germany,  the  powdered  root  of 
deadly  night-shade  has  been  given 
every  second  morning,  to  children  in 
doses  from  one  to  five  grains,  and  ten 
or  fifteen  grains  to  adults  : this  is  re-  ■ 
ported  to  have  proved  infallible  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  malady. 

Should  the  patient  happily  be  re- 
covered, by  having  gone  through  the 
proper  course  of  the  remedies  herein 
advised,  then  cold  or  sea  bathing,  , 
adapted  to  the  powers  of  the  consti- 
tution, with  the  use  of  the  tonic  and 
stimulant  powders  of  Cinchona,  snake- 
root,  &c.  and  wine,  may  doubtless 
give  strength  and  vigour  to  the  sys- 
tem, debilitated  by  evacuants  and  se- 
datives. 

The  notion  that  this  disease  could 
not  be  cured  has  been  productive  of 
horrid  consequences.  It  was  usual 
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i either  to  abandon  the  unhappy  persons 
to  their  fate,  to  bleed  them  to  death, 
or  to  suffocate  them  between  feather- 
beds or  mattresses:  this  conduct  merits 
the  severest  punishment.  All  persons 
, who  aid  or  assist  in  wilfully  causing 
; the  death  of  a person  labouring  under 
hydrophobia,  as  in  other  cases,  are 
liable  to  be  indicted,  tried,  and  exe- 
cuted for  murder. 

The  next  poisonous  animal  which 
we  shall  mention  is 

THE  VIPER. 

The  grease  of  this  animal  rubbed  into 
the  wound  is  said  to  cure  the  bite. 
Though  that  is  all  the  viper-catchers 
generally  do  when  bit,  we  should  not 
think  it  sufficient  for  the  bite  of  an 
enraged  viper.  It  would  surely  be 
more  safe  to  have  the  wound  well 
sucked,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
warm  salad  oil.  A poultice  of  bread 
and  milk,  softened  with  salad  oil, 
should  likewise  be  applied  to  the 
wound ; and  the  patient  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  the  vinegar-whey,  or  water- 
gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him 
sweat.  Vinegar  is  one  of  the  best 
medicines  which  can  be  used  in  any 
kind  of  poison,  and  ought  to  be  taken 
very  liberally.  If  the  patient  be 
sick,  he  may  take  a vomit.  This 
course  will  be  sufficient  to  cure  the 
bite  of  any  of  the  poisonous  animals 
of  this  country. 

The  practice  of  sucking  out  poisons 
is  very  ancient ; and  indeed  nothing 
can  be  more  rational.  Where  the 
bite  cannot  be  cut  out,  this  is  the 
most  likely  way  of  extracting  the  poi- 
son. There  can  be  no  danger  in  per- 
forming this  office ; it  may  safely  be 
done  even  in  the  case  of  the  bite  of 
a mad  dog,  as  the  poison  does  no 
harm  unless  it  be  taken  into  the  body 
by  a wound.  The  person  who  sucks 
the  wound  ought,  however,  to  wash 
his  mouth  frequently  with  salad  oil, 
which  will  secure  him  from  even  the 
least  inconveniency.  The  Psylli  in 
Africa,  and  the  Marsi  in  Italy,  were 
famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poison- 
ous animals  by  sucking  the  wound; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  Indians  in 
North  America  practise  the  same  at 
this  day. 
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With  regard  to  poisonous  insects, 
as  the  bee,  the  wasp,  the  hornet,  & c. 
their  stings  are  seldom  attended  with 
danger,  unless  when  a person  hap- 
pens to  be  stung  by  a great  number 
of  them  at  the  same  time ; in  which 
case  something  should  be  done  to 
abate  the  inflammation  and  swelling. 
Some,  for  this  purpose,  apply  honey, 
oil,  and  volatile  liquor  or  hartshorn  ; 
others  lay  pounded  parsley  to  the  part. 

A mixture  of  vinegar  and  Venice 
treacle  is  likewise  recommended  ; but 
rubbing  the  part  with  warm  salad  oil 
succeeds  very  well.  Indeed,  when  the 
stings  are  so  numerous  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life,  which  is  sometimes 
the  case,  he  must  not  only  have  oily 
poultices  applied  to  the  part,  but 
should  likewise  be  bled,  and  take  some 
cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  or  cream 
of  tartar,  and  should  drink  plentifully 
of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happiness  of  this  island  to 
have  very  few  poisonous  animals,  and 
those  which  we  have  are  by  no  means 
of  the  most  virulent  kind.  We  can- 
not however  make  the  same  observa- 
tion with  regard  to  poisonous  vege- 
tables. These  abound  every  where, 
and  often  prove  fatal  to  the  ignorant 
and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly 
owing  to  carelessness.  Children  ought 
early  to  be  cautioned  against  eating 
any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries, 
which  they  do  not  know ; and  all  poi- 
sonous plants,  to  which  they  can  have 
access,  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
destroyed. 

Seldom  a year  passes  but  we  have 
accounts  of  several  persons  poisoned 
by  eating  hemlock  roots  instead  of 
parsnips,  or  some  kind  of  fungus  which 
they  had  gathered  for  mushrooms. 
These  examples  ought  to  put  people 
on  their  guard  with  respect  to  the  for- 
mer, and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out 
of  use.  Mushrooms  may  be  a delicate 
dish,  but  they  are  a dangerous  one,  as 
they  are  generally  gathered  by  persons 
who  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus 
from  another,  and  take  every  thing  for 
a mushroom  which  has  that  appear- 
ance. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  for 
the  benefit  of  such  of  our  countrymen 
as  go  to  America,  that  an  effectual 
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remedy  is  now  said  to  be  found  for 
the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake. — The  pre- 
scription is  as  follows  : — 

Take  of  the  roots  of  plantain  and 
horehound,  fin  summer,  roots 
and  branches  together,)  a suf- 
ficient quantity  ; 

Bruise  them  in  a mortar,  and  squeeze 
out  the  juice,  of  which  give  as  soon 
as  possible  one  large  spoonful ; if  the 
patient  be  swelled,  you  must  force  it 
down  his  throat. 

This  generally  will  cure;  but  if  he 
finds  no  relief  in  an  hour  after,  you 
may  give  another  spoonful,  which 
never  fails.  — If  the  roots  are  dried, 
they  must  be  moistened  with  a little 
water.  To  the  wound  may  be  applied 
a leaf  of  good  tobacco  moistened  with 
rum. 

It  is  possible  there  may  be  in  na- 
ture specific  remedies  for  every  kind 
of  poison ; but  as  we  have  very  little 
faith  in  any  of  those  which  have  yet 
been  pretended  to  be  discovered,  we 
shall  beg  leave  again  to  recommend 
the  most  strict  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing rules,  viz.  that  when  any  poison- 
ous substance  has  been  taken  into  the 
stomach,  it  ought,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  be  discharged  by  vomits,  clysters, 
and  purges ; and  when  poison  has 
been  received  into  the  body  by  a 
wound,  that  it  be  expelled  by  medi- 
cines which  promote  the  different  se- 
cretions, especially  those  of  sweat, 
urine,  and  insensible  perspiration;  to 
which  may  be  joined  antispasmodics, 
or  such  medicines  as  take  off  tension 
and  irritation ; the  chief  of  which 
are  opium,  musk,  camphor,  and  asa- 
foetida. 

Hemlock,  henbane,  deadly  night- 
shade, monk’s-hood,  and  some  other 
narcotic  vegetables,  under  proper  ma- 
nagement become  excellent  remedies ; 
but  they  are  virulent  poisons,  and 
their  exhibition  requires  the  greatest 
caution.  When  they  are  taken  by 
mistake  or  in  an  excessive  dose,  excite 
vomiting  as  soon  as  possible  by  eme- 
tics, evacuate  the  bowels  by  purgatives 
and  clysters,  and  give  Jargely  vinegar, 
honey,  milk,  and  oil. 
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COMMON  GREAT  PLANTAIN. 

This  plant  has  a fibrous  root,  and 
sends  out  long  oval  leaves  of  a pale 
green,  and  ribbed ; these  are  seven, 
often  five,  and  sometimes  nine:  the 
footstalks  are  leafy.  The  flower- 
stems  also  proceed  from  the  root, 
and  are  a span  in  height,  crowned 
with  a spike  of  clustered  flowers, 
which  are  extremely  minute.  It  is 
common  in  pastures. 

It  was  once  received  in  the  Edin- 
burgh, but  not  in  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia. It  appears  to  be  the  great 
vulnerary  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
leaves  are  now  outwardly  used  by 
the  common  people  to  all  fresh 
wounds.  It  is  curious  that  it  is  the 
chief  remedy  for  the  cure  of  the  bite 
of  the  rattle-snake,  for  which  dis- 
covery an  Indian  received  a great 
reward  from  the  assembly  of  South 
Carolina.  Trajus  mentions  it  as  an 
ingredient  in  Julian  Paulmer’s  pow- 
der against  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 
It  was  at  one  time  inwardly  used 
when  any  bruise  had  happened  pro- 
ducing spitting  of  blood;  and  like- 
wise in  dysentery,  hsemorrhoidal  flux, 
excessive  menstruation,  and  fluor 
albus. 

POPPY. 

This  plant  rises  two  or  three  feet  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
ovate,  smooth,  deeply  cut  into  vari- 
ous segments,  and  closely  embrace  the 
stem.  The  calyx  soon  drops,  the 
flowers  are  large  and  terminal.  The 
stigma  is  a large  flat  radiated  crown 
covering  the  germen,  which  after- 
wards becomes  the  pericarp. 

Medicinal  Virtues. — The  action 
of  opium  on  the  living  system  has 
been  the  subject  of  the  keenest  con- 
troversy. Some  have  asserted  that 
it  is  a direct  sedative,  and  that  it  pro- 
duces no  stimulant  effects  whatever; 
while  others  have  asserted  as  strongly, 
that  it  is  a powerful  and  highly  dif- 
fusible stimulus,  and  that  the  sedative 
effects,  which  it  undeniably  pro- 
duces, are  merely  the  consequence 
of  the  previous  excitement.  The 
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truth  appears  to  be,  that  opium  is 
capable  of  producing  a certain  degree 
of  excitement,  while  the  sedative  ef- 
fects which  always  succeed,  are  in- 
comparably greater  than  could  be 
produced  by  the  preceding  excite- 
ment. The  stimulant  effects  are  most 
apparent  from  small  doses.  These 
increase  the  energy  of  the  mind, 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
heat  of  the  body ; excite  thirst,  ren- 
der the  mouth  dry  and  parched,  and 
diminish  all  the  secretions  and  excre- 
tions, except  the  cuticular  discharge, 
which  they  increase.  These  effects 
are  succeeded  by  languor  and  lassi- 
tude. In  larger  doses,  the  stimulant 
effects  are  not  so  apparent ; but  the 
excitability  is  remarkably  diminished, 
and  confusion  of  head,  vertigo,  and 
sleep  are  produced.  In  excessive 
doses,  it  proves  a violent  narcotic 
poison,  producing  head-ache,  vertigo, 
delirium,  and  convulsions,  accom- 
panied with  a very  slow  pulse,  ster- 
torous breathing,  and  a remarkable 
degree  of  insensibility  or  stupor,  ter- 
minated by  apoplectic  death.  The 
bad  effects  of  an  over-dose  of  opium 
are  often  prevented  by  the  occurrence 
of  vomiting,  and  they  are  best  coun- 
teracted by  making  the  patient  drink 
freely  of  acids  and  coffee,  and  not 
permitting  him  to  yield  to  his  desire 
of  sleeping.  By  habit,  the  effects  of 
opium  on  the  body  are  remarkably 
diminished.  There  have  been  in- 
stances of  four  grains  being  fatal  to 
adults,  while  other  have  been  known 
to  consume  as  many  drachms  daily. 
The  habitual  use  of  opium  produces 
the  same  effects  with  habitual  dram 
drinking — tremors,  paralysis,  stupi- 
dity, and  general  emaciation,  and 
like  it,  can  scarcely  ever  be  relin- 
quished. 

In  diarrhoea,  the  disease  itself  gene- 
rally carries  off  any  offending  acri- 
mony, and  then  opium  is  used  with 
great  effect.  Even  in  the  worst  symp- 
tomatic cases,  it  seldom  fails  to  alle- 
viate. 

It  appears  that  the  poppy  may  be 
cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
opium  to  great  advantage  in  Britain. 
The  milky  juice,  drawn  by  incision 
from  poppy  heads,  and  thickened 


either  in  the  sun  or  shade,  has  all 
the  characters  of  good  opium ; its 
colour,  consistence,  taste,  smell,  fa- 
culties, and  phsenomena,  are  all  the 
same,  only,  if  carefully  collected,  it 
is  more  pure  and  free  from  fecu- 
lencies. 

Two  kinds  of  opium  are  found  in 
commerce,  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Turkey  and  East  India  opium. 

Turkey  opium  is  a solid  compact 
substance,  possessing  a considerable 
degree  of  tenacity;  when  broken, 
having  a shining  fracture  and  uniform 
appearance;  of  a dark  brown  colour; 
when  moistened,  marking  on  paper 
a light  brown  interrupted  streak,  and 
becoming  yellow  when  reduced  to 
powder ; scarcely  colouring  the  saliva 
when  chewed,  exciting  at  first  a nau- 
seous bitter  taste, which  soon  becomes 
acrid,  with  some  degree  of  warmth; 
and  having  a peculiar  heavy  dis- 
agreeable smell.  The  best  kind  is  in 
flat  pieces,  and  besides  the  large 
leaves  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  is 
covered  with  the  reddish  capsules  of 
a species  of  rumex,  probably  used  in 
packing  it.  The  round  masses,  which 
have  none  of  these  capsules  adher- 
ing to  them,  are  evidently  inferior 
in  quality.  Opium  is  bad  if  it  be 
soft,  or  friable,  mixed  with  any  im- 
purities, have  an  intensely  dark  or 
blackish  colour,  a weak  or  empyreu- 
matic  smell,  a sweetish  taste,  or 
draw  upon  paper  a brown  continued 
streak. 

East  Indian  opium  has  much  less 
consistence,  being  sometimes  not 
much  thicker  than  tar,  and  always 
ductile.  Its  colour  is  much  darker; 
its  taste  more  nauseous,  and  less  bit- 
ter; and  its  smell  rather  empyreu- 
matic.  It  is  considerably  cheaper 
than  Turkish  opium,  and  is  supposed 
of  only  half  the  strength.  One- 
eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  cakes  is 
allowed  for  the  enormous  quantity 
of  leaves  with  which  they  are  enve- 
loped. In  the  East  Indies,  when 
opium  is  not  good  enough  to  bring 
a certain  price,  it  is  destroyed  under 
the  inspection  of  officers. 

In  cholera  and  pyrosis,  it  is  almost 
the  only  thing  trusted  to. 

In  colic,  it  is  employed  with  laxa* 
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lives;  and  often  prevents  ileus  and 
inflammation,  by  relieving  the  spasm. 
Even  in  ileus  it  is  sometimes  used 
to  allay  the  vomiting,  the  spasms,  and 
the  pain. 

It  is  given  to  allay  the  pain  and 
favour  the  descent  of  calculi,  and  to 
give  relief  in  jaundice  and  dysuria 
proceeding  from  spasm. 

It  is  of  acknowledged  use  in  the 
different  species  of  tetanus  ; affords 
relief  to  the  various  spasmodic  symp- 
toms of  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  hypo- 
chondriasis, asthma,  rabies  canina, 
See.  and  has  been  found  useful  in  some 
kinds  of  epilepsy. 

In  syphilis  it  is  only  useful  in  com- 
bating symptoms,  and  in  counteract- 
ing the  effects  resulting  from  the  im- 
proper use  of  mercury,  for  it  pos- 
sesses no  power  of  overcoming  the 
venereal  vims. 

It  is  found  useful  in  certain  cases  of 
threatened  abortion  and  lingering  de- 
livery, in  convulsions  during  parturi- 
tion, and  in  the  after-pains  and  exces- 
sive flooding. 

The  administration  of  opium  to 
the  unaccustomed  is  sometimes  very 
difficult.  The  requisite  quantity  is 
wonderfully  different  in  different  per- 
sons, and  in  different  states  of  the 
same  person.  A quarter  of  a grain 
will  in  one  adult  produce  effects 
which  ten  times  the  quantity  will 
not  do  in  another ; and  a dose  that 
might  prove  fatal  in  cholera  or  colic 
would  not  be  perceptible  in  many 
cases  of  tetanus  or  mania.  When 
given  in  too  small  a dose,  it  is  apt 
to  produce  disturbed,  sleep,  and  other 
disagreeable  consequences ; but  some- 
times a small  dose  has  the  desired 
effect,  while  a larger  one  gives  rise 
to  vertigo  and  delirium,  and  with 
some  constitutions  it  does  not  agree 
in  any  dose  or  form.  Its  stimulant 
effects  are  most  certainly  produced 
by  the  repetition  of  small  doses;  its 
anodyne,  by  the  giving  of  a full  dose 
at  once.  In  some  it  seems  not . to 
have  its  proper  effect  till  after  a con- 
siderable time.  The  operation  of  a 
moderate  dose  is  supposed  to  last  in 
general  about  eight  hours  from  the 
time  of  taking  it. 

Externally,  opium  is  used  to  dimi- 


nish pain,  and  to  remove  spasmodic 
affections.  It  is  found  particularly 
serviceable  in  chronic  ophthalmia, 
when  accompanied  with  morbidly  in- 
creased sensibility. 

PILLS  OF  OPIUM. 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  pow- 
dered, two  drachms ; 

Of  extract  of  liquorice,  one  oz. 
Beat  them  until  they  are  perfectly 
united.  The  dose  is  five  grains,  or 
the  size  of  a pea,  at  bed-time  to  pro- 
cure sleep. 

SYRUP  OF  WHITE  POPPIES. 

Take  of  white  poppy  heads,  gathered 
unripe,  dried,  and  emptied  of 
their  seeds,  one  pound ; 

Of  boiling  water,  three  pints : 
Slice  and  bruise  the  heads,  then  pour 
on  the  water,  and  macerate  for  twelve 
hours ; express  the  liquor,  and  evapo- 
rate in  a moderate  heat  to  one  pint ; 
strain  through  thin  flannel,  and  set 
aside  for  six  hours  to  allow  the 
feces  to  subside : to  the  decanted 
liquor  add  the  sugar,  and  make  into 
a syrup. 

This  syrup,  impregnated  with  the 
narcotic  matter  of  the  poppy-heads, 
is  given  to  children,  in  doses  of  two 
or  three  drachms,  or  a tea-spoonful, 
and  to  adults,  of  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  and  upwards,  for  easing 
pain,  procuring  rest,  and  answering 
the  other  intentions  of  mild  opiates. 
Particular  care  is  requisite  in  its  pre- 
paration, that  it  may  be  always 
made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the 
same  strength. 

ORCHIS. 

The  root  of  orchis  is  a double  tuber ; 
the  stalk  is  simple,  upright,  and 
purplish  towards  the  top;  the  leaves 
long,  pointed,  and  embracing  the 
stem;  the  flowers  are  purple,  termi- 
nal, and  in  a regular  spike.  It  is 
common  in  meadows,  and  flowers  in 
April  and  May. 

Medicinal  Qualities. — Salep,  which 
is  imported  here  from  the  East,  and 
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formerly  held  in  great  estimation,  is 
now  well  known  to  be  a preparation 
of  the  root  of  our  common  field 
orchis,  which  was  first  suggested  by 
Mr.  J.  Miller,  and  different  methods 
of  preparing  it  have  been  since  pro- 
posed and  practised:  of  these  the 
latest  and  most  approved  is  that  by 
Mr.  Mault,  of  Rochdale. 

The  new  root  is  to  be  washed  in 
water,  and  the  fine  brown  skin  which 
covers  it  is  to  be  separated  by  means 
of  a small  brush,  or  by  dipping  the 
root  in  hot  water  and  rubbing  it 
with  a coarse  linen  cloth.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  roots  have  been 
thus  cleaned,  they  are  to  be  spread 
on  a tin  plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven 
heated  to  the  usual  degree,  where 
they  are  to  remain  six  or  ten  minutes, 
in  which  time  they  will  have  lost 
their  milky  whiteness,  and  acquired 
a transparency  like  horn,  without  any 
diminution  of  bulk.  Being  arrived 
at  this  state,  they  are  to  be  removed, 
in  order  to  dry  and  harden  in  the 
air,  which  will  require  several  days 
to  effect ; or  by  using  a very  gentle 
heat  they  may  be  finished  in  a few 
hours. 

PENNYROYAL. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  a native 
of  Britain.  It  flowers  in  September. 
In  its  sensible  qualities,  it  is  warm, 
pungent,  and  aromatic,  somewhat 
similar  to  spearmint,  but  less  agree- 
able. 

It  is  seldom  ordered  by  the  faculty, 
but  is  used  as  a popular  remedy  with 
much  confidence  in  obstructions  of 
the  courses,  or  when  these  are  at- 
tended with  pain  or  hysteria.  The 
officinal  preparations  are  a simple  dis- 
tilled water,  a spirit,  and  an  essential 
oil,  all  which  may  be  made  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  peppermint  or 
spearmint. 

PEPPERMINT. 

This  species  of  mint,  like  spearmint, 
is  perennial,  and  a native  of  Britain, 
where  it  is  cultivated  in  very  great 
quantities,  for  the  sake  of  its  essen- 
tial oil.  It  flowers  in  August  and 


September.  The  leaves  have  a strong, 
rather  agreeable  smell,  and  an  intense- 
ly pungent,  aromatic  taste,  resem- 
bling that  of  pepper,  and  accompa- 
nied with  a peculiar  sensation  of  cold- 
ness. 

Its  predominant  constituents  are 
essential  oil  and  camphor,  both  of 
which  rise  in  distillation,  and  are 
combined  in  what  is  called  oil  of 
peppermint. 

It  is  principally  used  as  a carmi- 
native and  antispasmodic.  The  dis- 
tilled water  is  a domestic  remedy  for 
flatulent  colic,  and  the  essential  oil 
is  often  given  with  advantage,  in 
doses  of  a few  drops,  in  cramps  of 
the  stomach. 

INDIAN  PINK. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows 
wild  in  the  southern  parts  of  North 
America. 

The  root  is  celebrated  as  anthel- 
mintic, particularly  for  the  expulsion 
of  lumbrici  worms  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  it  often  affords  relief 
where  no  worms  are  discharged. — 
Some  order  it  in  doses  of  ten  or 
fifteen  grains,  while  others  give  it  in 
drachm  doses,  alleging  that  the  ner- 
vous affections  it  sometimes  produces, 
more  readily  happen  from  small 
doses,  as  the  large  ones  often  purge 
or  vomit;  some  prefer  the  form  of 
infusion.  An  emetic  is  generally 
premised;  and  its  purgative  effect  is 
assisted  by  some  suitable  additions. 
Infused  in  wine,  it  has  been  found 
useful  in  intermittent  fevers.  Dr. 
Barton  recommends  it  in  the  insi- 
dious remitting  fever  of  children, 
which  often  lays  the  foundation  of 
hydrocephalus,  or  water  in  the 
head. 

Dr.  Lining,  physician  at  Charles- 
town, North  Carolina,  mentions  that 
this  root  is  a most  excellent  remedy 
against  worms ; and  says  that  it  is 
given  either  in  powder  or  in  infu- 
sion in  boiling  water,  but  that  the 
powder  is  the  most  efficacious;  also 
that  the  dose  to  a child  of  three  years 
of  age  was  twelve  grains  in  powder, 
or  a scruple  in  infusion.  As  jt  has 
no  taste,  it  may  be  mixed  with  milk. 
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or  given  to  children  in  the  form  of 
tea.  He  advises  to  add  some  rhubarb 
to  it  to  keep  the  body  open,  and  also 
a few  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of 
rue,  or  savin,  or  wormwood,  to  pre- 
vent vertiginous  effect,  or  other  alarm- 
ing symptoms,  although  unattended 
with  actual  danger,  and  which  some- 
times come  on  after  taking  this  me- 
dicine. He  usually  repeated  the 
medicine  morning  and  evening  for 
several  days,  for  the  expulsion  of 
worms ; and  such  cases  as  were  mis- 
taken for  worms  were  thereby  re- 
markably relieved  ; and  he  conceives 
this  remedy  as  very  desirable,  from 
its  want  of  taste,  and  certain  effi- 
cacy. 

Where  any  alarming  symptom 
came  on,  which  arose  from  too  large 
a dose,  as  vertigo,  pain  of  the  fore- 
head and  eyes,  or  slight  convulsions, 
these  became  relieved  by  a little  weak 
brandy  and  water,  or  a drop  or  two 
of  some  essential  oil  in  some  pepper- 
mint water,  or  a glass  of  wine. 

Dr.  Garden  says,  that  previous  to 
its  use,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
vomit,  or  a purge  of  rhubarb  and 
calomel,  which  renders  its  applica- 
tion safe,  and  removes  all  danger  of 
convulsions  of  the  eyes,  &c.  and  that 
when  these  symptoms  come  on,  it  is 
proper  always  to  give  a common 
purge  to  remove  the  disagreeing  me- 
dicine lodged  in  the  bowels. 


OF  THE  GOUT. 


There  is  no  disease  which  shews  the 
imperfection  of  medicine,  or  sets  the 
advantages  of  temperance  and  exercise 
in  a stronger  light  than  the  gout.— ■ 
Excess  and  idleness  are  the  true  sources 
from  whence  it  originally  sprung,  and 
all  who  would  avoid  it  must  be  active 
and  temperate. 

Though  idleness  and  intemperance 
are  the  principal  causes  of  the  gout, 
yet  many  other  things  may  contri- 
bute to  bring  on  the  disorder  in  those 
who  are  not  so,  and  to  induce  a pa- 
roxysm in  those  who  are  subject  to 
it ; as,  intense  study  ; the  too  free  use 
of  acidulated  liquors;  night- watch- 
ing ; grief  or  uneasiness  of  mind ; an 


obstruction  or  defect  of  any  of  the 
customary  discharges,  as  the  menses, 
sweating  of  the  feet,  perspiration,  &c. 

A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  indigestion,  drowsiness, 
belching  of  wind,  a skght  head-ache, 
sickness,  and  sometimes  vomiting. 
The  patient  complains  of  weariness 
and  dejection  of  spirits,  and  has 
often  a pain  in  the  limbs,  with  a 
sensation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water 
were  passing  down  the  thigh.  The 
appetite  is  often  remarkably  keen  a 
day  or  two  before  the  fit,  and  there 
is  a slight  pain  in  passing  urine,  and 
frequently  an  involuntary  shedding  of 
tears.  Sometimes  these  symptoms  are 
much  more  violent,  especially  upon 
the  near  approach  of  the  fit ; and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  as  is  the  fever 
which  ushers  in  the  gout,  so  will  the 
fit  be ; if  the  fever  be  short  and  sharp, 
the  fit  will  be  so  likewise  ; if  it  be 
feeble,  long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will 
be  such  also.  But  this  observation  can 
only  hold  with  respect  to  very  regular 
fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes 
its  attacks  in  the  spring  or  beginning 
of  winter  in  the  following  manner : 
About  two  or  three  in  the  morning, 
the  patient  is  seized  with  a pain  in  his 
great  toe,  sometimes  in  the  heel,  and 
at  other  times  in  the  ancle  or  calf  of 
the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompanied 
with  a sensation  as  if  cold  water  were 
poured  upon  the  part,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a shivering  with  some  de- 
gree of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain  in- 
creases, and,  fixing  among  the  small 
bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient  feels  all 
the  different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if 
the  part  were  stretched,  burnt,  squeez- 
ed, gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces.  The 
part  at  length  becomes  so  exquisitely 
sensible,  that  the  patient  cannot  bear 
to  have  it  touched,  or  even  to  suffer 
any  person  to  walk  across  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exqui- 
site torture  for  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  time  of  the  coming  on  of  the  fit : 
he  then  becomes  easier,  the  part  be- 
gins to  swell,  appears  red,  and  is  co- 
vered with  a little  moisture.  Towards 
morning  he  drops  asleep,  and  gene- 
rally falls  into  a gentle  breathing 
sweat.  This  terminates  the  first  pa- 
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roxysm,  a number  of  which  consti- 
tutes a fit  of  the  gout ; which  is  lon- 
ger or  shorter  according  to  the  pa- 
tient’s age,  strength,  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  disposition  of  the  body 
to  this  disease. 

The  patient  is  always  worse  to- 
wards night,  and  easier  in  the 
morning.  The  paroxysms  generally 
grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length 
the  disease  is  carried  off  by  perspi- 
ration, urine,  and  the  other  evacua- 
tions. In  some  patients  this  happens 
in  few  days;  in  others,  it  requires 
weeks,  and  in  some  months,  to  finish 
the  fit.  Those  whom  age  and  fre- 
quent fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly 
debilitated,  seldom  get  free  from  it 
before  the  approach  of  summer,  and 
sometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far 
advanced. 

As  there  are  no  medicines  yet 
known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we 
shall  confine  our  observations  chiefly 
to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young 
and  strong,  his  diet  ought  to  be  thin 
and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a di- 
luting nature;  but  where  the  consti- 
tution is  weak,  and  the  patient  has 
been  accustomed  to  live  high,  this 
is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In 
this  case  he  must  keep  nearly  to  his 
usual  diet,  and  should  take  frequently 
a cup  of  strong  negus,  or  a glass  of 
generous  wine.  Wine-whey  is  a 
very  proper  drink  in  this  case,  as  it 
promotes  the  perspiration  without 
greatly  heating  the  patient.  It  will 
answer  this  purpose  better  if  a tea- 
spoonful of  volatile  liquor  of  harts- 
horn be  put  into  a cup  of  it  twice 
a day.  It  will  likewise  be  proper 
to  give  at  bed-time  a tea-spoonful 
of  the  volatile  tincture  of  guaiacum 
in  a large  draught  of  warm  wine-whey. 
This  will  greatly  promote  perspiration 
through  the  night. 

As  the  most  safe  and  efficacious  me- 
thod of  discharging  the  gouty  matter 
is  by  perspiration,  this  ought  to  be 
kept  up  by  all  means,  especially  in 
the  affected  part.  For  this  purpose 
the  leg  and  foot  should  be  wrapt  in 
soft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The  last 
is  most  readily  obtained,  and  seems 
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to  answer  the  purpose  better  than 
any  thing  else.  The  people  of  Lan- 
cashire look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of 
specific  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a 
great  quantity  of  it  about  the  leg 
and  foot  affected,  and  cover  it  with 
a skin  of  soft  dressed  leather.  This 
they  suffer  to  continue  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  and  sometimes  for  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  if 
the  pain  does  not  cease.  I never 
knew  any  external  application  an- 
swer so  well  in  the  gout.  I have 
often  seen  it  applied  when  the  swell- 
ing and  inflammation  were  very 
great,  with  violent  pain,  and  have 
found  all  these  symptoms  relieved  by 
it  in  a few  days.  The  wool  which 
they  use  is  generally  greased,  and 
carded  or  combed.  They  choose  the 
softest  which  can  be  had,  and  sel- 
dom or  never  remove  it  till  the  fit  be 
entirely  gone  off.  The  ingenious 
Mr.  Parkinson  recommends  relaxing 
the  skin,  by  wrapping  the  limb  in 
light  wool  which  has  been  previ- 
ously moistened  by  suspending  it 
over  the  steam  of  boiling  water; 
over  the  wool  the  patient  may  wear 
an  oil-skin  boot,  which,  by  confin- 
ing the  vapour,  will  excite  a copious 
perspiration  from  the  exhalants. — 
This  practice  may  be  adopted  not 
only  with  safety  but  advantage  at 
any  period  of  life. 

The  patient  ought  likewise  to  be 
kept  quiet  and  easy  during  the  fit. 
Every  thing  that  affects  the  mind 
disturbs  the  paroxysm,  and  tends  to 
throw  the  gout  upon  the  nobler  parts. 
All  external  applications  that  repel 
the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death. 
They  do  not  cure  the  disease,  but 
remove  it  from  a safer  to  a more 
dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where 
it  often  proves  fatal.  A fit  of  the 
gout  is  to  be  considered  as  Nature’s 
method  of  removing  something  that 
might  prove  destructive  to  the  body  ; 
and  all  that  we  qan  do  with  safety, 
is  to  promote  her  intentions,  and  to 
assist  her  in  expelling  the  enemy  in 
her  own  way.  Evacuations  by  bleed- 
ing, stool,  &c.  are  likewise  to  be  used 
with  caution;  they  do  not  remove 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  some- 
times, by  weakening  the  patient,  pro- 
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long  the  fits  ; but  where  the  constitu- 
tion is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be 
of  use  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open  by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative 
medicine. 

Many  things  will  indeed  shorten 
a fit  of  the  gout,  and  some  will  drive 
it  off  altogether,  but  nothing  has 
yet  been  found  which  will  do  this 
with  safety  to  the  patient.  In  vain 
we  eagerly  grasp  at  any  thing  that 
promises  immediate  ease,  and  even 
hazard  life  itself  for  a temporary  re- 
lief. This  is  the  true  reason  why 
so  many  infallible  remedies  have  been 
proposed  for  the  gout,  and  why  such 
numbers  have  lost  their  lives  by  the 
use  of  them.  It  would  be  as  prudent 
to  stop  the  small- pox  from  rising, 
and  to  drive  them  into  the  blood,  as 
to  attempt  to  repel  the  gouty  mat- 
ter after  it  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  extremities.  The  latter  is  as 
much  an  effort  of  nature  to  free  her- 
self from  an  offending  cause  as  the 
former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  pro- 
moted. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  when  the  pain  is  very 
violent,  the  application  of  leeches  to 
the  inflamed  parts  will  be  advisable; 
and  if  the  patient  is  restless,  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  more 
or  less  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms,  may  be  taken  at 
bed-time.  This  will  ease  the  pain, 
procure  rest,  promote  perspiration, 
and  forward  the  crisis  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  a gentle  dose  or  two 
of  the  bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or 
some  other  warm  stomachic  purge. 
He  should  also  drink  a weak  infu- 
sion of  stomachic  bitters  in  small 
wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
with  cinnamon,  Virginian  snake-root, 
and  orange-peel.  The  diet  at  this 
time  should  be  light,  but  nourish- 
ing, and  gentle  exercise  ought  to 
be  taken  on  horseback  c*r  in  a car- 
riage. 

During  .the  absence  of  a fit,  it  is 
in  the  patient’s  power  to  do  many 
things  towards  preventing  a return 
of  the  disorder,  or  rendering  the  fit, 
if  it  should  return,  less  severe.  This 


however  is  not  to  be  attempted  by 
medicine.  I have  frequently  known 
the  gout  kept  off  for  several  years 
by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  as- 
tringent medicines;  but  in  all  the  j 
cases  where  I had  occasion  to  see 
this  tried,  the  persons  died  suddenly,,  j 
and  to  all  appearance  for  want  of  a . j 
regular  fit  of  the  gout.  One  would*  j 
be  apt  from  hence  to  conclude,  that  j 
a fit  of  the  gout,  to  some  constitu*  j 
lions,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather  ! 
salutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to* 
stop  a fit  of  the  gout  by  medicine,, 
yet,  if  the  constitution  can  be  so 
changed  by  diet  and  exercise  as  to*  : 
lessen  or  totally  prevent  its  return,,  i 
there  certainly  can  be  no  danger  ins 
following  such  a course.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  whole  habit  may  be- 
so  altered  by  a proper  regimen,  as; 
to  eradicate  this  disease ; and  those: 
only  who  have  sufficient  resolution: 
to  persist  in  such  a course  have  rea-  i 
son  to  expect  a cure. 

The  course  which  we  would  re- 
commend for  preventing  the  gout  is  ! 
as  follows  :~-In  the  first  place,  uni-  ji 
versal  temperance.  In  the  next  place,,  j 
sufficient  exercise.  By  this  we  dot  ! 
not  mean  sauntering  about  in  ami 
indolent  manner,  but  labour,  sweat,,  i 
and  toil ; these  only  can  render  the;  i 
humours  wholesome,  and  keep  them  j! 
so.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rising  I 
betimes,  are  also  of  great  import- 
ance. It  is  likewise  proper  to  avoid  ! 
night  studies  and  intense  thinking. 
The  supper  should  be  light,  and  takena 
early.  All  strong  liquors,  especially 
generous  wines,  sour  punch,  and 
pickles,  are  to  be  avoided. 

Celsus  strongly  recommends  mus- 
cular exercise;  and  whoever  will  sub- 
mit to  it  in  the  fullest  extent,  may  ex- 
pect to  reap  solid  and  permanent  ad- 
vantages. 

We  would  likewise  recommend 
some  doses  of  magnesia  alba  and 
rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  spring  and 
autumn;  and  afterwards  a course  of 
stomachic  bitters,  as  tansy  or  water- 
trefoil  tea,  an  infusion  of  gentian 
and  chamomile-flowers,  or  a decoc- 
tion of  burdoch-root,  &c.  Any  of  j 
these,  or  an  infusion  of  any  whole-  j 
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some  bitter  that  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  patient,  may  be  drank  for  two  or 
three  weeks  in  March  and  October 
twice  a day.  An  issue  or  perpetual 
blister  has  a great  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  gout.  If  these  were  more 
generally  used  in  the  decline  of  life, 
they  would  not  only  often  prevent 
the  gout,  but  also  other  chronic  ma- 
ladies. Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to 
Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  from 
bathing  and  drinking  the  water.  It 
both  promotes  digestion,  and  invigo- 
rates the  habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for 
medicine  during  a regular  fit  of  the 
gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  extre- 
mities, and  falls  on  some  of  the  in- 
ternal parts,  proper  applications  to 
recal  and  fix  it,  become  absolutely 
necessary.  When  the  gout  affects 
the  head,  the  pain  of  the  joint  ceases, 
and  the  swelling  disappears,  while 
either  severe  head-ache,  drowsiness, 
trembling,  giddiness,  convulsions,  or 
delirium  come  on.  When  it  seizes 
the  lungs,  great  oppression,  with 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
ensue.  If  it  attacks  the  stomach,  ex- 
treme sickness,  vomiting,  anxiety, 
pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  and 
total  loss  of  strength,  will  succeed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head 
or  lungs,  every  method  must  be 
taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They 
must  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm 
water,  and  acrid  cataplasms  applied 
to  the  soles.  Blistering  plasters  ought 
likewise  to  be  applied  to  the  ankles 
or  calves  of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the 
feet  or  ankles  is  also  necessary,  and 
warm  stomachic  purges.  The  patient 
ought-  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  most 
part,  if  there  be  any  signs  of  inflam- 
mation, and  should  be  very  careful 
not  to  catch  cold. 

Tf  it  attack  the  stomach  with  a 
sense  of  cold,  the  most  warm  cordials 
are  necessary,  as  strong  wine  boiled 
up  with  cinnamon  or  other  spices, 
cinnamon- water,  peppermint  - water, 
and  even  brandy  or  rum  : sometimes 
ether  is  found  to  be  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  this  case.  The  patient 
should  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour 
to  promote  a sweat  by  drinking  warm 
liquors;  and  if  he  should  be  troubled 


with  a nausea,  or  inclination  to  vo- 
mit, he  may  drink  chamomile-tea,  or 
any  thing  that  will  make  him  vomit 
freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys, 
and  imitates  gravel  pains,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  drink  freely  of  a decoc- 
tion of  marsh -mallows,  and  to  have 
the  parts  fomented  with  warm  wa- 
ter. An  emollient  clyster  ought  like- 
wise to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an 
opiate.  If  the  pain  be  very  violent, 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  tincture  of 
opium  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the 
decoction. 

Persons  who  have  had  the  gout, 
should  be  very  attentive  to  any  com- 
plaints that  may  happen  to  them 
about  the  time  when  they  have  rea- 
son to  expect  a return  of  the  fit. 
The  gout  imitates  many  other  dis- 
orders, and  by  being  mistaken  for 
. them,  and  treated  improperly,  is 
often  diverted  from  its  regular  course, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s 
life. 

Those  who  never  had  the  gout, 
but  who,  from  their  constitution  or 
manner  of  living,  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect it,  ought  likewise  to  be  very  cir- 
cumspect with  regard  to  its  first  ap- 
proach. If  the  disease,  by  wrong 
conduct  or  improper  medicines,  be 
diverted  from  its  proper  course,  the 
miserable  patient  has  a chance  to  be 
ever  after  tormented  with  head -aches, 
coughs,  pains  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, and  to  fall  at  last  a victim  to 
its  attack  upon  some  of  the  more  noble 
parts. 

The  observations  of  the  late  Dr. 
Hamilton,  of  Lynn,  on  the  cause  and 
treatment  of  gout,  the  means  he  re- 
commends of  mitigating  the  severe 
inflammatory  pain,  lessening  the 
duration  of  the  paroxysms,  and  pre- 
venting the  rigidity  and  distressing 
lameness  which  remain  in  many 
arthritic  patients  in  the  intervals  of 
the  fits,  are  valuable  and  important : 
being  the  result  of  many  years’  per- 
sonal experience,  we  presume  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers.  From  the  most  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  the  gout  in  his  own 
person,  it  appeared  evidently  to  him 
that  the  attack  was  accompanied 
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with  symptoms  of  a highly  inflam- 
matory distemper,  and,  during  the 
commencement  of  the  paroxysm, 
was  as  much  so  as  pleurisy,  perip- 
neumony,  acute  rheumatism,  or  any 
other  phlogistic  disease  ; resembling 
the  acute  rheumatism  more  than 
any  other.  He  had  intense  pain, 
great  heat,  violent  inflammation,  fe- 
ver, and  strong  full  pulse.  To  les- 
sen the  impetus  of  the  blood,  to  abate 
the  general  tension  and  inflammation, 
and  to  restore  the  freedom  of  circu- 
lation, Dr.  H.  took  calomel  with 
opium,  with  the  occasional  addition 
of  tartarized  antimony  and  camphor, 
as  circumstances  pointed  out ; and 
he  had  recourse  to  blood-letting  in  a 
quantity  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  inflammation  and  state  of  the 
pulse,  and  always  with  great  relief. 
The  Doctor  declares  that  he  never 
felt  any  thing  like  a retrocession  of 
the  gout  after  it. 

While  the  disease  remained  in  the 
inflammatory  stage,  this  skilful  phy- 
sician took  cooling  cathartics,  as 
vitriolated  magnesia,  or  vitriolated 
natron,  &c.  with  nitre ; and  in  the 
decline  of  the  paroxysm,  he  took 
warmer  eccoprotics,  as  wine  of  aloes, 
not  only  with  safety  but  considerable 
advantage. 

Medical  writers  recommend  the  ap- 
plication of  blisters  and  sinapisms  to 
the  extremities  when  the  gout  seizes 
the  head,  chest,  stomach,  &c.  with  a 
view  to  make  a revulsion  from  the 
parts  affected.  Dr.  H.  having  re- 
peatedly seen  the  application  of  blis- 
ters attended  in  those  distressing  cases 
with  the  most  happy  consequences; 
observing  that  in  proportion  as  an  in- 
flammation was  excited  on  the  skin 
by  the  blister,  the  pain  and  other 
symptoms  abated;  and  as  the  blister 
rose  and  the  pain  increased  they  went 
gradually  off ; therefore  applied  plas- 
ters of  cantharides  to  his  feet,  on  the 
inside  near  the  ankle;  on  and  near 
the  knees  whenever  those  parts  were 
attacked.  The  benefit  he  received 
Irom  them  greatly  over-balanced  the 
temporary  pain  they  occasioned.  If 
the  blisters  were  applied  over  night, 
the  intenseness  of  the  pain  and  in- 
flammation were  gone  in  the  morning, 


and,  as  the  blisters  discharged,  entirely” 
went  off.  As  the  blisters  that  were 
first  applied  dried  up,  during  the 
whole  fit  several  others  were  repeat- 
edly applied.  So  great  was  the  re- 
lief he  received  from  them,  that  as 
soon  as  the  pain  began  to  be  intense, 
with  the  concomitant  inflammation, 
he  directly  had  recourse  to  his  certain 
friends,  the  blisters:— - this  was  the 
practice  of  «Dr.  H.  in  his  own  case, 
for  upwards  of  eighteen  years. 

If  the  foot  and  knee  were  affected 
at  the  same  time,  he  placed  the  blis- 
ter above  the  ancle,  on  the  inside  of 
the  leg,  on  the  part  where  they  are 
generally  put  in  fevers ; this  place  he 
found  more  eligible  than  any  other, 
being  fully  efficacious  in  relieving 
both  the  foot  and  the  knee.  After 
the  blisters  had  discharged  two  days, 
there  was  something  like  pus  appear- 
ed upon  their  site;  then  it  is  that 
the  smell  peculiar  to  the  gout  takes 
place  in  the  discharge  from  them, 
which  the  gouty  effluvia  from  the 
spontaneous  discharge  of  sweat  from 
the  feet  so  strongly  exhibits  on  the 
decline  of  a paroxysm.  The  inflam- 
mation and  pain  on  the  blisters  above- 
mentioned,  and  the  peculiar  smell  of 
their  discharge,  seem  sufficient  de- 
monstrations that  a great  part  of  the 
gout  is  translated  from  the  joints  to 
the  blisters,  and  is  there  discharged,  , 
and  are  evidences  that  the  disease 
depends  upon  fluid  matter,  sui  ge- 
neris > which  here  finds  an  artifi-  * 
cial  outlet.  Besides  the  relief  from  i 
pain  and  abatement  of  inflammation 
afforded  by  the  discharge  of  the  blis- 
ters, this  discharge  is  attended  with 
another  great  advantage ; the  abate- 
ment of  tumour  occasioned  by  the  in- 
filtration of  a serum,  or  other  watery 
parts  of  the  blood,  into  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  diseased  part;  the 
absorption  of  this  fluid  is  certainly 
promoted  by  blisters,  and  great  part 
at  the  vesicated  surface.  Another 
important  advantage  is  obvious;  viz. 
the  great  accumulation  from  this  ex- 
travasation about  the  joints  is  pre- 
vented, and  that  stiffness  from  the 
inspissated  stagnated  fluid  about  the 
ligaments,  &c.  in  a great  measure  re- 
moved; at  least  he  found  it  so  in 
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himself,  his  joints  being  perfectly  free 
in  their  motions  when  he  was  clear  of 
the  paroxysm.  May  we  not  infer 
from  this,  that  a discharge  thus  pro- 
cured of  the  stagnant  fluid  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane  may  be  in  some  de- 
gree the  means  of  preventing  chalky 
concretions  ? 

Dr.  Hamilton  is  decidedly  averse  to 
the  application  of  much  external  heat 
in  the  gout,  and  even  to  wrapping  the 
parts  thickly  in  fleecy  hosiery  or  warm 
flannel ; on  the  contrary,  in  all  cases 
of  gout,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  keep 
the  surface  of  the  body  warm,  but 
more  especially  the  lower  extremities, 
so  as  to  keep  up  the  discharge  by  the 
skin.  He  says  acids  are  not  injurious, 
as  is  commonly  imagined  ; he  always 
freely  used  them  in  his  own  case. — 
Dr.  H.  condemns  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing strong  spirituous  remedies  when 
the  gout  attacks  the  stomach,  because 
he  things  the  disease  of  an  equally 
inflammatory  nature  wherever  situated. 
But  the  affection  of  the  stomach,  so 
often  experienced  by  gouty  patients, 
appears  to  be  rather  of  a spasmodic 
than  an  inflammatory  nature,  and 
therefore  to  indicate  the  use  of  anti- 
spasmodic  remedies.  Experience,  at 
least,  it  has  been  judiciously  observed, 
seems  to  have  decided  of  their  utility 
in  such  cases. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or 
lungs,  the  aid  of  a skilful  physician 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  obtained; 
and  blood  must  immediately  be  taken 
away,  if  the  state  of  the  pulse  and 
the  strength  of  the  patient  will  per- 
mit. If  the  disease  attacks  the  head, 
apply  a large  blister  to  it;  if  the  at- 
tack is  on  the  internal  parts,  and  is 
attended  with  vomiting,  give  half  a 
grain  to  a grain  of  ipecacuanha  every 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  foment  the 
chest  with  a decoction  of  chamomile- 
flowers,  and  rub  the  parts  affected 
with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the 
compound  soap  liniment,  commonly 
called  opodeldoc,  and  vitriolic  ether; 
immerse  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and 
apply  sinapisms  of  oatmeal  and  bruised 
garlic,  or  cataplasms  of  rye-meal  and 
flour  of  mustard,  to  the  soles.  As 
soon  as  the  convulsive  motions  of  the 
stomach  subside,  give  the  following : — 
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Take  of  vitriolic  ether,  a tea-spoonful 
or  two; 

Of  the  camphorated  mixture,  two 
table-spoonfuls ; 

To  which  may  be  added 

Of  tincture  of  opium,  ten  to 
twenty  drops ; 

Of  tartarized  wine  of  antimony, 
ten  to  twenty  drops. 

To  be  given  directly,  and  repeated 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  or 
oftener,  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  case. 

The  cuticular  discharge  may  also 
be  promoted  and  the  intestines  cleansed 
by  the  following  pills : - — 

Take  of  the  powder  of  aloes  with 
guaiacum,  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains; 

Of  antimonial  powder,  three  to 
five  grains. 

Mix  and  form. — Two  to  four  pills  are 
to  be  taken  at  bed -time. 

As  soon  as  the  abatement  of  the 
paroxysms  will  permit,  air,  friction 
by  flannel  or  a flesh-brush,  muscular 
exercise,  and  sea-bathing,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended,  as  the  best 
means  of  restoring  the  strength  and 
of  preventing  rigidity  and  thickening 
of  the  joints.  Much  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  drinks  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  i.  e.  water{  impreg- 
nated with  fixed  air.  From  one  to 
four  or  six  drachms  of  powdered  gin- 
ger, boiled  in  cows’  milk,  have  lately 
been  found  an  excellent  preventive. 
The  following  absorbent  powders  have 
likewise  been  taken  every  other  morn- 
ing for  several  weeks  with  considerable 
advantage : — 

Take  of  calcined  magnesia,  two  scru- 
ples; 

Of  purified  kali,  three  to  five 
grains ; 

Of  powdered  rhubarb,  three  to 
five  grains. 

These,  with  total  abstinence  from  spi- 
rituous liquors,  wine,  and  animal  food; 
regular  hours ; and  keeping  the  feet 
warm ; have  restored  many  helpless 
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and  miserable  patients  to  active  and 
comfortable  life. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Parkinson  re. 
commends  occasional  doses  of  pre- 
pared natron,  with  a view  of  de- 
stroying acidity  in  the  stomach,  which 
he  considers  a principal  cause  of  the 
gout. 

An  intelligent  country  physician 
has  lately  published  a dissertation  on 
this  deplorable  disease:  he  asserts — 
4‘  that  gout  differs  in  no  essential  cir- 
cumstance from  common  inflamma- 
tion; that  it  is  not  a constitutional, 
but  merely  a local  affection ; that  its 
genuine  seat  is  exclusively  in  the  liga- 
mentous and  tendinous  structure ; con- 
sisting of  active  inflammation,  as- 
suming every  diversity  which  con- 
stitutional and  temperimental  condi- 
tions of  life  and  health  may  impart  to 
it;  and  that  if  seasonably  and  ap- 
propriately treated,  it  is  as  easily  re- 
mediable as  inflammatory  excitement 
on  the  muscular,  cuticular,  or  any 
other  description  of  organic  texture.” 
As  cold  water  is  an  useful  application 
to  burns  and  scalds,  instead  of  com- 
bating this  formidable  and  ever-va- 
rying malady  with  alteratives,  ano- 
dynes, bleeding,  blisters,  and  diapho- 
retics, he  says,  as  the  disease  is  caused 
by  the  accumulation  of  heat,  the  ob- 
vious way  of  removing  it  is  by  the 
application  of  cold.  This  practice  is 
not  new,  but  we  trust  it  will  continue 
to  be  rare.  The  illustrious  Dr.  Har- 
vey, who  elucidated  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  lived  to  complete  his  se- 
venty-ninth year;  yet  that  elegant 
and  accurate  writer,  Dr.  Aikin,  says, 
that  “ it  is  related  that,  in  his  pa- 
roxysms of  the  gout,  he  could  not  be 
prevented  from  plunging  the  affected 
joint  in  cold  water.” 

A few  years  ago  we  knew  a person 
who  ‘frequently  had  fits  of  an  heredi- 
tary gout ; in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  he  was  attacked  with  the 
usual  symptoms  of  arthritic  inflam- 
mation in  his  feet,  and  he  immersed 
them  in  cold  water.  This  experiment 
shortened  the  paroxysm,  by  putting  a 
period  to  hrs  life, 

Linnaeus,  whose  labours  created  him 
a name  “ never  to  die,”  derived  great 
relief  in  a severe  attack  of  the  gout  by 


eating  freely  of  strawberries : perse-  | 
vering  in  the  use  of  this  fruit  every 
succeeding  summer,  the  recurrence  of 
the  disease  became  less  violent,  and  at 
length  never  returned.  Two  cases, 
however,  are  mentioned  by  the  late 
Dr.  Pulteney,  shewing  that,  whole- 
some as  strawberries  are  universally 
considered,  they  will  notwithstanding 
act  as  a poison  on  some  persons:  occa- 
sioning syncope,  succeeded  by  pete- 
chial efflorescence  on  the  skin. 


OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 


This  disease  has  often  a resemblance 
to  the  gout.  It  generally  attacks  the 
joints  with  exquisite  pain,  and  is  some- 
times attended  with  inflammation  and 
swelling.  It  is  most  common  in  the 
spring  and  towards  the  end  of  autumn. 
It  is  usually  distinguished  into  acute 
and  chronic ; or  the  rheumatism  with 
and  without  a fever. 

The  causes  of  a rheumatism  are 
frequently  the  same  as  those  of  an  in- 
flammatory fever,  viz.  an  obstructed 
perspiration,  the  immoderate  use  of 
strong  liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden 
changes  of  the  weather,  and  all  quick 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  are  very 
apt  to  occasion  the  rheumatism.  — 
The  most  extraordinary  case  of  a rheu- 
matism that  I ever  saw,  where  almost 
every  joint  in  the  body  was  distorted, 
was  a man  who  used  to  work  one 
part  of  the  day  by  the  fire  and  the 
other  part  of  it  in  the  water.  Very 
obstinate  rheumatisms  have  likewise 
been  brought  on  by  persons  not  ac- 
customed to  it  allowing  their  feet  to 
continue  long  wet.  The  same  effects 
are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes, 
damp  beds,  sitting  or  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  travelling  in  the  night, 
&e. 

The  rheumatism  may  likewise  be 
occasioned  by  excessive  evacuations 
or  the  stoppage  of  customary  dis- 
charges. It  is  often  the  effect  of 
chronic  diseases  which  vitiate  the  hu- 
mours, as  the  scurvy,  the  lues  venera, 
obstinate  autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheumatism  prevails  in  cold, 
damp,  marshy  countries.  It  is  most 
common  among  the  poorer  sort  of 
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peasants,  who  are  ill-clothed,  live  in 
low  damp  houses,  and  eat  coarse  and 
unwholesome  food,  which  contains 
but  little  nourishment,  and  is  not  ea- 
sily digested. 

The  acute  rheumatism  commonly 
begins  with  weariness,  shivering,  a 
quick  pulse,  restlessness,  thirst,  and 
other  symptoms  of  fever.  Afterwards 
the  patient  complains  of  flying  pains, 
which  are  increased  by  the  least  mo- 
tion. These  at  length  fix  in  the  joints, 
which  are  often  affected  with  swelling 
and  inflammation.  If  blood  be  let 
in  this  disease,  it  has  generally  the 
same  appearance  as  in  the  pleurisy. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatism  the 
treatment  of  the  patient  is  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  acute  or  inflammatory 
fever.  If  he  be  young  and  strong, 
bleeding  is  necessary,  which  may  be 
repeated  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  The  body  ought  like- 
wise to  be  kept  open  by  emollient 
clysters  or  cool  opening  liquors,  as 
decoctions  of  tamarinds,  cream  of  tar- 
tar, whey,  senna-tea,  and  the  like. 
The  diet  should  be  light  and  in  small 
quantity,  consisting  chiefly  of  roasted 
apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak  chicken- 
broth.  After  the  feverish  symptoms 
have  abated,  if  the  pain  still  conti- 
nues, the  patient  must  keep  his  bed, 
and  take  such  things  as  promote  per- 
spiration, as  wine-whey,  with  water 
of  acetated  .ammonia,  (Mindererus’s 
spirit).  He  may  likewise  take,  for  a 
few  nights,  at  bed-time  the  follow- 
ing: 

Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  drachm  j 
Of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder, 
half  a drachm  j 
Of  wine- whey,  a cupful. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  eva- 
cuations, has  often  an  exceeding  good 
effect.  The  patient  may  either  be  put 
into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have 
cloths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the 
parts  affected.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after 
bathing. 

The  chronic  rheumatism  is  seldom 
attended  with  any  considerable  degree 
of  fever,  and  is  generally  confined  to 
some  particular  part  of  the  body,  as 


the  shoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins. 
There  is  seldom  any  inflammation  or 
swelling  in  this  case.  Persons  in  the 
decline  of  life  are  most  subject  to  the 
chronic  rheumatism.  In  such  patients 
it  often  proves  extremely  obstinate, 
and  sometimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatism  the  re- 
gimen should  be  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting  diet, 
consisting  chiefly  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, as  stewed  prunes,  coddled  ap- 
ples, currants,  or  gooseberries  boiled 
in  milk,  is  most  proper.  Arbuthnot 
says,  “ If  there  be  a specific  in  ali- 
ment for  the  rheumatism,  it  is  cer- 
tainly whey and  adds,  “ that  he 
knew  a person  subject  to  this  disease, 
who  could  never  be  cured  by  any 
other  method  but  a diet  of  whey  and 
bread.”  He  likewise  says,  “ that  cream 
of  tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  for  se- 
veral days,  will  ease  rheumatic  pains 
considerably.”  This  I have  often  ex- 
perienced, but  found  it  always  more 
efficacious  when  joined  with  gum 
guaiacum,  as  already  directed.  In  this 
case,  the  patient  may  take  the  dose 
formerly  mentioned  twice  a day,  and 
likewise  a tea-spoonful  of  the  volatile 
tincture  of  gum  guaiacum,  at  bed-time, 
in  wine  whey. 

This  course  may  be  continued  for 
a week,  or  longer  if  the  case  proves 
obstinate,  and  the  patient’s  strength 
will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be 
omitted  for  a few  days  and  repeated 
again.  At  the  same  time  leeches  or  a 
blistering  plaster  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  affected.  What  I have  gene- 
rally found  answer  better  than  either 
of  these,  in  obstinate  fixed  rheumatic 
pains,  is  the  following  plaster : — 

Take  of  gum  plaster,  one  ounce ; 

Of  blistering  plaster,  two  drms : 
Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 
If  it  is  found  to  blister  the  part,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case,  it  must  be  made 
with  a smaller  proportion  of  the  blis- 
tering plaster. 

I have  likewise  known  a plaster  of 
Burgundy  pitch,  worn  for  some  time 
on  the  part  affected,  give  great  relief 
in  rheumatic  pains.  My  ingenious 
friend,  Dr.  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh, 
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says  he  has  frequently  cured  very  ob- 
stinate rheumatic  pains  by  rubbing  the 
parts  affected  with  tincture  of  can- 
tharides.  When  the  common  tinc- 
ture did  not  succeed,  he  used  it  of  a 
double  or  treble  strength.  Cupping 
upon  the  part  affected  is  likewise  often 
very  beneficial,  and  so  is  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches. 

Though  this  disease  may  not  seem 
to  yield  to  medicines  for  some  time, 
yet  they  ought  still  to  be  persisted  in. 
Persons  who  are  subject  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  rheumatism,  will  often 
find  their  account  in  using  medicines, 
whether  they  be  immediately  affected 
with  the  disease  or  not.  The  chronic 
rheumatism  is  similar  to  the  gout  in 
this  respect,  that  the  most  proper  time 
for  using  medicines  to  extirpate  it,  is 
when  the  patient  is  most  free  from 
the  disorder. 

Some  arthritic  and  rheumatic  affec- 
tions give  way  to  tar-water,  persisted 
in  for  some  time;  considerable  benefit 
may  also  be  derived  by  taking  the 
following  alterative  pill  : — 

Take  of  calomel,  three  drachms; 

Of  precipitated  sulphur  of  anti- 
mony, three  drachms ; 

Of  extract  of  liquorice,  two  drms. 
Rub  the  sulphur  and  mercury  well 
together ; afterwards  add  the  extract, 
and  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  make  them 
into  pills. 

To  those  who  can  afford  the  ex- 
pence, I would  recommend  the  warm 
baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock  in  Derby- 
shire.  These  have  often,  to  my  know- 
ledge, cured  very  obstinate  rheuma- 
tisms, and  are  always  safe  either  in 
or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheu- 
matism is  complicated  with  scorbutic 
complaints,  which  is  not  seldom  the 
case,  the  Harrowgate  water  and  those 
of  Moffat  are  proper.  They  should 
both  be  drank,  and  used  as  a warm 
bath. 

There  are  several  of  our  own  do- 
mestic plants  which  may  be  used 
with  advantage  in  the  rheumatism. 
One  of  the  best  is  the  white  mustard. 
A table-spoonful  of  the  seed  of  this 


plant  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a day  in  a glass  of  water  or  small 
wine.  The  water -trefoil  is  likewise 
of  great  use  in  this  complaint.  It 
may  be  infused  in  wine  or  ale,  or 
drank  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground- 
ivy,  chamomile,  and  several  other 
bitters,  are  also  beneficial,  and  may 
be  used  in  the  same  manner.  No 
benefit  however  is  to  be  expected 
from  these,  unless  they  be  taken  for 
a considerable  time.  Excellent  me- 
dicines are  often  despised  in  this  dis- 
ease, because  they  do  not  perform 
an  immediate  cure ; whereas  nothing 
would  be  more  certain  than  their 
effect,  were  they  duly  persisted  in. — 
Want  of  perseverance  in  the  use  of 
medicines  is  one  reason  why  chronic 
diseases  are  seldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  especially  in  salt 
water,  often  cures  the  rheumatism. 
We  would  also  recommend  exercise 
and  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin. 
Issues  are  likewise  very  proper,  espe- 
cially in  chronic  cases.  If  the  pain 
affects  the  shoulder,  an  issue  may  be 
made  in  the  arm;  but  if  it  affects 
the  loins,  it  should  be  put  into  the 
leg  or  thigh. 

Persons  afflicted  with  the  scurvy 
are  very  subject  to  rheumatic  com- 
plaints. The  best  medicines  in  this 
case  are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives. 
These  may  either  be  taken  separately 
or  together,  as  the  patient  inclines. 
An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  half 
an  ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may 
be  infused  in  a bottle  of  wine;  and 
one,  two,  or  three  wine-glasses  of  it 
taken  daily,  as  shall  be  found  neces- 
sary for  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 
In  cases  where  the  bark  itself  proves 
sufficiently  purgative,  the  rhubarb 
may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  subject  to  frequent  at- 
tacks of  the  rheumatism,  ought  to 
make  choice  of  a dry,  warm  situa- 
tion; to  avoid  the  night  air,  wet 
clothes,  and  wet  feet,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Their  clothing  should  be  warm, 
and  they  should  wear  flannel  next 
their  skin,  and  make  frequent  use  of 
the  flesh -brush. 
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OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 


This  disease,  which  originally  came 
from  Arabia,  is  now  become  so  gene- 
ral, that  very  few  escape  it  at  one 
time  of  life  or  other.  It  is  a most 
contagious  malady,  and  has  for  many 
years  proved  the  scourge  of  Europe. 

The  small-pox  generally  appears 
towards  the  spring.  It  is  very  fre- 
quent in  summer,  less  so  in  autumn, 
and  least  of  all  in  winter.  Children 
are  most  liable  to  this  disease ; and 
those  whose  food  is  unwholesome, 
who  want  proper  exercise,  and  abound 
with  gross  humours,  run  the  greatest 
hazard  from  it. 

This  disease  is  / distinguished  into 
the  distinct  and  confluent  kind;  the 
latter  of  which  is  always  attended  with 
danger.  There  are  likewise  other  dis- 
tinctions'of  the  small-pox;  as  the 
crystalline,  the  bloody,  &c. 

The  small-pox  is  commonly  caught 
by  infection.  Since  the  disease  was 
first  brought  into  Europe,  the  infec- 
tion has  never  been  wholly  extinguish- 
ed, nor  has  any  proper  methods,  as 
far  as  I know,  been  taken  for  that 
purpose;  so  that  it  has  become  in  a 
manner  constitutional.  Children  who 
have  over-heated  themselves  by  run- 
ning, wrestling,  &c.  or  adults  after  a 
debauch,  are  most  apt  to  be  seized 
with  the  small-pox. 

This  disease  is  so  generally  known, 
that  a minute  description  of  it  is  un- 
necessary. Children  commonly  look 
a little  dull,  and  seem  listless  and 
drowsy  for  a few  days  before  the 
more  violent  symptoms  of  the  small- 
pox appear.  They  are  likewise  more 
inclined  to  drink  than  usual,  have 
little  appetite  for  solid  food,  complain 
of  weariness,  and  upon  taking  exer- 
cise are  apt  to  sweat.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  slight  fits  of  cold  and  heat 
in  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of  erup- 
tion approaches,  become  more  vio- 
lent, and  are  accompanied  with  pains 
of  the  head  and  loins,  vomiting,  &c. 
The  pulse  is  quick,  with  a great  heat 
of  the  skin,  and  restlessness.  When 
the  patient  drops  asleep,  he  wakes  in 
a kind  of  horror,  with  a sudden  start, 
which  is  a very  common  symptom 
of  the  approaching  eruption ; as  are 
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also  convulsion  fits  in  very  young 
children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from 
the  time  of  sickening,  the  small- 
pox generally  begins  to  appear;  some- 
times indeed  they  appear  sooner,  but 
that  is  no  favourable  symptom.  At 
first  they  very  nearly  resemble  flea- 
bites,  and  are  soonest  discovered  on 
the  face,  arms,  and  breast. 

The  most  favourable  symptoms  are 
a slow  eruption,  and  an  abatement  of 
the  fever  as  soon  as  the  pustules  ap- 
pear. In  a mild  distinct  kind  of 
small-pox,  the  pustules  seldom  appear 
before  the  fourth  day  from  the  time 
of  sickening,  and  they  generally  keep 
coming  out  gradually  for  several  days 
after.  Pustules  which  are  distinct, 
with  a florid  red  basis,  and  which  fill 
with  thick  purulent  matter,  first  of  a 
whitish,  and  afterward  of  a yellowish 
colour,  are  the  best. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  pus- 
tules is  an  unfavourable  symptom; 
as  also  when  they  are  small  and  flat, 
with  black  spots  in  the  middle. — • 
Pustules  which  contain  a thin  watery 
ichor  are  very  bad.  A great  num- 
ber of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  at- 
tended with  danger.  It  is  likewise  a 
very  bad  sign,  when  they  run  into 
one  another. 

It  is  a most  unfavourable  symp- 
tom when  petechiae,  or  purple,  brown, 
or  black  sj^ots  are  interspersed  among 
the  pustules.  These  are  signs  of  a 
putrid  dissolution  of  the  blood,  and 
show  the  danger  to  be  very  great. 
Bloody  stools  or  urine,  with  a swelled 
belly,  are  bad  symptoms : as  is  also 
a continual  strangury.  Pale  urine 
and  a violent  throbbing  of  the  arte- 
ries of  the  neck,  are  signs  of  an 
approaching  delirium,  or  of  convul- 
sion fits.  When  the  face  does  not 
swell,  or  falls  before  the  pox  comes 
to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable. 
If  the  face  begins  to  fall  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  hands  and  feet  begin 
to  swell,  the  patient  generally  does 
well;  but  when  these  do  not  suc- 
ceed to  each  other,  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  danger.  When  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  a brown 
crust,  it  is  an  unfavourable  symptom 
4 i 
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Cold  shivering  fits  coming  on  at  the 
height  of  the  disease,  are  likewise  un- 
favourable. Grinding  of  the  teeth, 
when  it  proceeds  from  an  affection  of 
the  nervous  system,  is  a bad  sign; 
but  sometimes  it  is  occasioned  by 
worms,  or  a disordered  stomach. 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
small -pox  appear,  people  are  ready 
to  be  alarmed,  and  often  fly  to  the 
use  of  medicine,  to  the  great  danger 
of  the  patient’s  life.  I have  known 
children,  to  appease  the  anxiety  of 
their  parent,  bled,  blistered,  and 
purged,  during  the  fever  which  pre- 
ceded the  eruption  of  the  small -pox, 
to  such  a degree,  that  nature  was  not 
only  disturbed  in  her  operation,  but 
rendered  unable  to  support  the  pus- 
tules after  they  were  out;  so  that 
the  patient,  exhausted  by  mere  eva- 
cuations, sunk  under  the  disease. 

When  convulsions  appear,  they 
give  a dreadful  alarm.  Immediately 
some  nostrum  is  applied,  as  if  this 
were  a primary  disease;  whereas  it 
is  only  a symptom,  and  far  from 
being  an  unfavourable  one,  of  the 
approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits 
generally  go  off  before  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  small-pox,  it  is 
attributed  to  medicine,  which,  by  this 
means  acquires  a reputation  without 
any  merit. 

Convulsion  fits  are  no  doubt  very 
alarming,  but  their  effects  are  often 
salutary.  They  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  means  made  use  of  by  nature 
for  breaking  the  force  of  a fever. — 
I have  always  observed  the  fever 
abated,  and  sometimes  quite  removed 
after  one  or  more  convulsion  fits. — 
This  readily  accounts  for  convulsions 
being  a favourable  symptom  in  the 
fever,  which  precedes  the  eruption 
of  the  small-pox,  as  every  thing  that 
mitigates  this  fever,  lessens  the  erup- 
tion. 

All  that  is,  generally  speaking,  ne- 
cessary during  the  eruptive  fever,  is 
to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  easy, 
allow  him  to  drink  freely  of  some 
weak  diluting  liquors,  as  balm-tea, 
barley-water,  clear  whey,  gruels,  &c. 
He  should  not  be  confined  to  bed, 
but  should  sit  up  as  much  as  he  is 
able,  and  should  have  his  feet  and 


legs  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water.  His  food  ought  to  be  very 
light,  and  he  should  be  as  little  dis- 
turbed with  company  as  possible. 

Much  mischief  is  done  at  this  pe- 
riod, by  confining  the  patient  too 
soon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him 
with  warm  cordials  or  sudorific  medi- 
cines. Every  thing  that  heats  and 
inflames  the  blood,  increases  the  fever, 
and  pushes  out  the  pustules  prema- 
turely. This  has  numberless  ill  ef- 
fects. It  not  only  increases  the  num- 
ber of  pustules,  but  likewise  tends  to 
make  them  run  into  one  another; 
and  when  they  have  been  pushed 
out  with  too  great  violence,  they  ge-  I 
nerally  fall  in  before  they  come  to 
maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  soon  as  they 
see  the  small-pox  begin  to  appear, 
commonly  ply  their  tender  charge 
with  cordials,  saffron  and  marigold- 
teas,  wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy 
itself.  All  these  are  given  with  a 
view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out 
the  eruption  from  the  heart.  This, 
like  most  other  popular  mistakes,  is 
the  abuse  of  a very  just  observation, 
that  when  there  is  a moisture  on  the 
skin,  the  pox  rise  better,  and  the  pa-  i 
tient  is  easier,  than  yvhen  it  is  dry 
and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reason 
for  forcing  the  patient  into  a sweat. 
Sweating  never  relieves,  unless  it  be 
spontaneous,  or  from  drinking  weak 
diluting  liquors. 

Children  are  often  so  peevish,  that  i 
they  will  not  lie  in  bed  without  a 
nurse  constantly  by  them.  Indulg- 
ing them  in  this,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  has  many  bad  effects  both 
upon  the  nurse  and  child.  Even  ! 
the  natural  heat  of  the  nurse  can- 
not fail  to  augment  the  fever  of  the 
child;  but  if  she  too  proves  feverish, 
which  is  often  the  case,  the  danger 
must  be  increased. 

I have  known  a nurse,  who  had 
the  small-pox  before,  so  infected  by 
lying  constantly  in  bed  with  a child 
in  a bad  kind  of  small-pox,  that 
she  had  not  only  a great  number 
of  pustules,  which  broke  out  all  over 
her  body,  but  afterwards  a malig- 
nant fever,  which  terminated  in  a 
number  of  imposthumes,  or  biles. 
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and  from  which  she  narrowly  escaped 
with  her  life.  We  mention  this,  to 
put  others  on  their  guard  against  the 
danger  of  this  virulent  infection. 

Laying  several  children  who  have 
the  small-pox  in  the  same  bed  has 
many  ill  consequences.  They  ought, 
if  possible,  never  to  be  in  the  same 
chamber,  as  the  perspiration,  the 
heat,  the  smell,  &c.  all  tend  to  aug- 
ment the  fever,  and  to  heighten  the 
disease.  It  is  common  among  the 
j poor,  to  see  two  or  three  children 
lying  in  the  same  bed,  with  such  a 
load  of  pustules,  that  even  their  skins 
stick  together.  One  can  hardly  view 
a scene  of  this  kind  without  being 
sickened  by  the  sight.  But  how 
must  the  effluvia  affect  the  poor 
patients,  many  of  whom  perish  by 
tin's  usage ! 

This  observation  is  likewise  appli- 
cable to  hospitals,  work-houses,  &c. 
where  numbers  of  children  happen 
to  have  the  small-pox  at  the  same 
time.  I have  seen  above  forty  chil- 
dren cooped  up  in  one  apartment 
all  the  while  they  had  the  disease, 
without  any  of  them  being  permitted 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  Any  per- 
son may  see  the  impropriety  of  this 
practice.  It  ought  to  be  a rule,  not 
only  in  hospitals  for  the  small-pox, 
but  likewise  for  other  diseases.  This 
is  a matter  to  which  little  regard  is 
paid.  In  most  hospitals  and  infirma- 
ries, the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead, 
are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  same  apart- 
ment. 

A very  dirty  custom  prevails 
among  the  lower  class  of  people,  of 
allowing  children  in  the  small-pox, 
to  keep  on  the  same  linen  during  the 
whole  period  of  that  loathsome  dis- 
ease. This  is  done  lest  thev  should 
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catch  cold ; but  it  has  many  ill  con- 
sequences. The  linen  becomes  hard 
by  the  moisture  which  it  absorbs, 
and  frets  the  tender  skin.  It  like- 
wise occasions  a bad  smell,  which 
is  very  pernicious,  both  to  the  patient 
and  those  around  him  j besides,  the 
filth  and  sores  which  adhere  to  the 
linen  being  resorbed,  or  taken  up 
again  into  the  body,  greatly  augment 
the  disease. 

A patient  should  not  be  suffered  to 


be  dirty  in  any  internal  disease,  far 
less  in  the  small-pox.  Cutaneous  dis- 
orders are  often  occasioned  by  nas- 
tiness alone,  and  are  always  increased 
by  it.  Were  the  patient’s  linen  to 
be  changed  every  day,  it  would 
greatly  refresh  him.  Care  indeed  is 
to  be  taken  that  it  be  thoroughly 
dry.  It  ought  likewise  to  be  put 
on  when  the  patient  is  most  cool. 

So  strong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice 
in  this  country,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  against  the  hot 
regimen  in  the  small-pox,  that  num- 
bers still  fall  a sacrifice  to  that  error. 
I have  seen  poor  women  travelling 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying 
their  children  along  with  them  in 
the  small-pox,  and  have  frequently 
observed  others  begging  by  the  way- 
side,  with  infants  in  their  arms  co- 
vered with  the  pustules ; yet  I could 
never  learn  that  one  of  these  children 
died  by  this  sort  of  treatment.  This 
is  certainly  a sufficient  proof  of  the 
safety  at  least  of  exposing  patients  in 
the  open  air.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
son  however  for  exposing  the  small- 
pox to  public  view.  It  is  now  very 
common  in  the  environs  of  the  great 
towns,  to  meet  patients  in  the  small- 
pox on  the  public  walks.  This  prac- 
tice, however  well  it  may  suit  the 
purposes  of  boasted  inoculators,  is 
dangerous  to  the  citizens,  and  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  humanity  and 
sound  policy. 

The  food  in  this  disease  ought  to 
be  very  light,  and  of  a cooling  na- 
ture, as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with 
equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water, 
good  apples  roasted  or  boiled  with 
milk,  and  sweetened  with  a little  su- 
gar, or  such  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of 
milk  and  water,  clear  sweet  whey, 
barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &c. — - 
After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk 
being  of  an  opening  or  cleansing 
nature,  is  a very  proper  drink. 

This  disease  is  generally  divided 
into  four  different  periods,  viz.  the 
fever  which  precedes  the  eruption, 
the  eruption  itself,  the  suppuration  or 
maturation  of  the  pustules,  and  the 
secondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
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little  more  is  necessary  during  the 
primary  fever  than  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him 
to  drink  diluting  liquors,  and  bath- 
ing his  feet  frequently  in  warm  wa- 
ter. Though  this  be  generally  the 
safest  course  that  can  be  taken  with 
infants,  yet  adults  of  a strong  con- 
stitution and  plethoric  habits  some- 
times require  bleeding.  When  a full 
pulse,  a dry  skin,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  render  this 
operation  necessary,  it  ought  to  be 
performed  ; but  unless  the  symptoms 
are  urgent,  it  is  safer  to  let  it  alone ; 
if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient  clys- 
ters may  be  thrown  in. 

If  there  be  a great  nausea,  or  incli- 
nation to  vomit,  weak  chamomile- 
tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank, 
in  order  to  clean  the  stomach.  At 
the  beginning  of  a fever,  Nature  ge- 
nerally attempts  to  discharge,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if 
promoted  by  gentle  means,  would 
tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence  of 
the  disease. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be 
taken  during  the  primary  fever,  by  a 
cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent  too 
great  an  eruption,  yet  after  the  pus- 
tules have  made  their  appearance, 
our  business  is  to  promote  the  sup- 
puration by  diluting  drink,  light 
food,  and,  if  nature  seems  to  flag, 
by  generous  cordials.  When  a low 
creeping  pulse,  faintness,  and  great 
loss  of  strength,  render  cordials  ne- 
cessary, we  would  recommend  good 
wine,  which  may  be  made  into  negus, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
and  sharpened  with  the  juice  of 
'orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the 
like.  Wine-whey,  sharpened  as  above, 
is  likewise  a proper  drink  in  this 
case;  great  care,  however,  must  be 
taken  not  to  over-heat  the  patient  by 
any  of  these  things.  This,  instead 
of  promoting,  would  retard  the  erup- 
tion. 

The  rising  of  the  small-pox,  is  often 
prevented  by  the  violence  of  the 
lever;  in  this  case  the  cool  regimen 
is  strictly  to  be  observed.  The  pa- 
tient’s chamber  must  not  only  be 
kept  cool,  but  he  ought  likewise  fre- 
quently to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and 


to  be  lightly  covered  with  clothes 
while  in  it. 

Excessive  restlessness  often  pre- 
vents the  rising  and  filling  of  the 
small-pox.  When  this  happens,  gen- 
tle opiates  are  necessary.  These,  how- 
ever, ought  always  to  be  administered 
with  a sparing  hand.  To  an  infant, 
a tea-spoonful  of  the  syrup  of  pop- 
pies may  be  given  every  five  or  six 
hours  till  it  has  the  desired  effect. 
An  adult  will  require  a table-spoon- 
ful in  order  to  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a 
strangury,  or  suppression  of  urine, 
which  often  happens  in  the  small- 
pox, he  should  be  frequently  taken 
out  of  bed,  and  if  he  be  able,  should 
walk  across  the  room  with  his  feet 
bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this,  he 
may  be  frequently  set  on  his  knees 
in  bed,  and  should  endeavour  to  pass 
his  urine  as  often  as  he  can.  When 
these  do  not  succeed,  a tea-spoonful 
of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  may  be 
occasionally  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the 
patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in  the 
small-pox,  than  a plentiful  discharge 
of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue 
dry  and  chapped,  it  ought  to  be 
frequently  washed,  and  the  throat 
gargled  with  water  and  honey,  sharp- 
ened with  a little  vinegar  or  currant 

jelly. 

During  the  rising  of  the  small-pox, 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  pa- 
tient is  eight  or  ten  days  without  a 
stool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  but  the  faeces, 
by  lodging  so  long  in  the  body, 
becomes  acrid,  and  even  putrid ; 
from  whence  bad  consequences  must 
ensue.  It  will  therefore  be  proper 
when  the  body  is  bound,  to  throw 
in  an  emollient  clyster  every  second 
or  third  day,  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  This  will 
greatly  cool  and  relieve  the  pa- 
tient. 

When  the  petechiae,  or  purple, 
black,  or  livid  spots  appear  among 
the  small-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark 
must  immediately  be  administered, 
in  as  large  a dose  as  the  patient’s 
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stomach  can  bear.  A child  may 
take  it  as  follows : — 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  two 
drachms ; 

Of  common  water,  three  ounces ; 

Of  simple  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce ; 

Of  syrup  of  orange  or  lemon, 
two  ounces ; 

Mix. — This  may  be  sharpened  with 
the  spirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  it  given  every  hour. 

If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the 
same  form,  he  may  take  at  least 
three  or  four  spoonfuls  every  hour. 
This  medicine  ought  never  to  be 
trifled  with,  but  must  be  adminis- 
tered as  frequently  as  the  stomach 
can  bear  it ; in  which  case  it  will 
often  produce  very  happy  effects.  I 
have  frequently  seen  the  petechise 
disappear,  and  the  small-pox,  whfch 
had  a very  threatening  aspect,  rise 
and  fill  with  laudable  matter,  by  the 
use  of  the  bark  and  acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewise 
in  this  case  to  be  generous,  as  wine 
or  strong  negus,  acidulated  with  spi- 
rits of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of 
lemon,  jelly  of  currants,  or  such  like. 
His  food  must  consist  of  apples 
roasted  or  boiled,  preserved  cherries, 
plums,  and  other  fruits  of  an  acid 
nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only 
necessary  when  the  petechim  or  putrid 
symptoms  appear,  but  likewise  in  the 
lymphatic  or  crystalline  small-pox, 
where  the  matter  is  thin  and  not  duly 
prepared.  The  Peruvian  bark  seems 
to  possess  a singular  power  of  assist- 
ing nature  in  preparing  laudable  pus, 
or  what  is  called  good  matter  5 con- 
sequently it  must  be  beneficial  in  this 
and  other  diseases,  where  the  crisis 
depends  on  a suppuration.  I have 
often  observed  where  the  small -pox 
were  flat,  and  the  matter  contained 
in  them  quite  clear  and  transparent, 
and  where  at  first  they  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  running  into  one  another, 
that  the  Peruvian  bark,  acidulated  as 
above,  changed  the  colour  and  con- 
sistence of  the  matter,  and  produced 
the  most  happy  effects. 


When  the  eruption  subsides  sud- 
denly, or,  as  the  good  women  term 
it,  when  the  small-pox  strike  in,  be- 
fore they  have  arrived  at  maturity, 
the  danger  is  very  great.  In  this  case 
blistering-plasters  must  be  immediately 
applied  to  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and 
the  patient’s  spirits  supported  with 
cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a surpris- 
ing effect  in  raising  the  pustules  after 
they  have  subsided  ; but  it  requires 
skill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or 
to  what  length  the  patient  can  bear 
it.  Sharp  cataplasms,  however,  may 
be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as 
they  tend  to  promote  the  swelling  of 
these  parts,  and  by  that  means  to 
draw  the  humours  toward  the  ex- 
tremities. 

The  most  dangerous  period  of  this 
disease  is  what  we  call  the  secondary 
fever.  This  generally  comes  on  when 
the  small-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or 
turn  on  the  face;  and  most  of  those 
who  die  of  the  small-pox  are  carried 
off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  .attempts,  at  the 
turn  of  the  small- pox,  to  relieve  the 
patient  by  loose  stools.  Her  endea- 
vours this  way  are  by  no  means  to 
be  counteracted,  but  promoted,  and 
the  patient  at  the  same  time  support- 
ed by  food  and  drink  of  a nourishing 
and  cordial  nature. 

If  at  the  approach  of  the  secondary 
fever  the  pulse  be  very  quick,  hard, 
and  strong,  the  heat  intense,  and  the 
breathing  laborious,  with  other  symp- 
toms of  an  inflammation  in  the  breast, 
the  patient  must  immediately  be  bled. 
The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  must 
be  regulated  by  the  patient’s  strength, 
age,  and  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms. 

But  in  the  secondary  fever,  if  the 
patient  be  faintish,  the  pustules  be- 
come suddenly  pale,  and  if  there  be 
great  coldness  of  the  extremities,  blis- 
tering-plasters must  be  applied,,  and 
the  patient  must  be  supported  with 
generous  cordials.  Wine,  and  even 
spirits,  have  sometimes  been  given  in 
such  cases  with  amazing  success. 

As  the  secondary  fever  is  in  a great 
measure,  if  not  wholly,  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  the  matter,  it  would 
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seem  highly  consonant  to  reason,  that 
the  pustules  as  soon  as  they  come  to 
maturity,  should  be  opened.  This  is 
every  day  practised  in  other  phleg- 
mons which  tend  to  suppuiation;  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  cause  why  it 
should  be  less  proper  here.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  by  this  means  the  secondary  fe- 
ver might  always  be  lessened,  and  of- 
ten wholly  prevented.  The  pustules 
should  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little 
art  is  necessary  for  this  operation. — 
They  may  be  opened  either  with  a 
lancet  or  a needle,  and  the  matter  ab- 
sorbed by  a little  dry  lint.  As  the 
pustules  on  the  face  are  generally  ripe 
first,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with 
opening  these,  and  the  others  in  course 
as  they  become  ripe.  The  pustules 
generally  fill  again  a second  and  even 
a third  time  5 for  which  cause  the 
operation  must  be  repeated  or  rather 
continued  as  long  as  there  is  any 
considerable  appearance  of  matter  in 
the  pustules. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
operation,  rational  as  it  is,  has  been 
neglected  from  a piece  of  mistaken 
tenderness  in  parents.  They  believe 
that  it  must  give  great  pain  to  the 
poor  child,  and  would  therefore  ra- 
ther see  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tor- 
tured. This  notion,  however,  is  en- 
tirely without  foundation,  I have 
frequently  opened  the  pustules  when 
the  patient  did  not  see  me,  without 
his  being  in  the  least  sensible  of  it. 
But  suppose  it  were  attended  with  a 
little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  the  advantages  which  arise 
from  it. 

Opening  the  pustules  not  only  pre- 
vents the  re-absorption  of  the  matter 
into  the  blood,  but  likewise  takes  off 
the  tension  of  the  skin,  and  by  that 
means  greatly  relieves  the  patient. — • 
It  likewise  tends  to  prevent  the  pit- 
ting, which  is  a matter  of  no  small 
importance.  Acrid  matter,  by  lodg- 
ing long  in  the  pustules,  cannot  fail 
to  corrode  the  tender  skin,  by  which 
many  a handsome  face  becomes  so 
deformed  as  hardly  to  bear  a resem- 
blance to  the  human  figure. 

Though  this  operation  can  never 


do  harm,  yet  it  is  only  necessary 
when  the  patient  has  a great  load  of 
small-pox,  or  when  the  matter  which 
they  contain  is  of  so  thin  and  acrid 
a nature,  that  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend bad  consequences  from  its 
being  too  quickly  absorbed  or  taken 
up  again  into  the  mass  of  circulating 
humours. 

It  is  generally  necessary,  after  the 
small-pox  are  gone  off,  to  purge  the 
patient.  If,  however,  the  body  has 
been  open  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease,  or  if  butter-milk  and 
other  things  of  an  opening  nature 
have  been  drank  freely  after  the  height 
of  the  small-pox,  purging  becomes  less 
necessary  • but  it  ought  never  wholly 
to  be  neglected. 

For  very  young  children,  an  in- 
fusion of  senna  and  prunes,  with  a 
little  rhubarb,  may  be  sweetened  with 
coarse  sugar,  and  given  in  small  quan- 
tities till  it  operates.  Those  who  are 
farther  advanced  must  take  medicines 
of  a sharper  nature.  For  example,  a 
child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age  may 
take  eight  or  ten  grains  of  fine  rhu- 
barb in  powder  over  night,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  jalap  in  powder 
next  morning.  This  may  be  wrought 
off  with  fresh  broth  or  water-gruel, 
and  may  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  five  or  six  days  intervening 
between  each  dose.  For  children  fur- 
ther advanced,  and  adults,  the  dose 
must  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  age  and  constitution ; or  at  bed- 
time give  one,  two,  three,  or  four  grains 
of  calomel,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient ; repeat  this  medicine  four  or 
five  times,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
days,  and  if  necesssary  a suitable  dose 
of  powdered  jalap  or  rhubarb  may  be 
given  in  the  morning. 

When  imposthumes  happen  after 
the  small-pox,  which  is  not  seldom  the 
case,  they  must  be  brought  to  sup- 
puration as  soon  as  possible  by  means 
of  ripening  poultices  •,  and  when  they 
have  been  opened,  or  have  broken  of 
their  own  accord,  the  patient  must  be 
purged.  The  Peruvian  bark  and  a 
milk  diet  will  likewise  be  useful  in 
this  case. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of 
breathing,  or  other  symptoms  of  a 
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consumption,  succeed  to  the  small- 
pox, the  patient  must  be  sent  to  a 
place  where  the  air  is  good,  and  put 
upon  a course  of  asses’  milk,  with 
such  exercise  as  he  can  bear.  For 
further  directions  in  this  case,  see  the 
article  “ Consumptions.” 

OF  INOCULATION. 

Though 'no  disease,  after  it  is  formed, 
baffles  the  power  of  medicine  more 
effectually  than  the  small-pox,  yet 
more  may  be  done  beforehand  to  ren- 
der this  disease  favourable  than  any 
one  we  know,  as  almost  all  the  dan- 
ger from  it  may  be  prevented  by  ino- 
culation. This  salutary  invention  has 
been  known  in  Europe  above  fflalf  a 
century  5 but  like  many  other  useful 
discoveries,  it  has  till  of  late  made  but 
slow  progress.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of  this 
country,  that  inoculation  has  met 
with  a more  favourable  reception  here 
than  among  any  of  our  neighbours. 
It  is  still,  however,  far  from  being 
general,  which  we  have  reason  to  > 
fear  will  be  the  case,  as  long  as  the  * 
practice  continues  in  the  hands  of  the 
faculty. 

No  discovery  can  be  of  general 
utility  while  the  practice  of  it  is  kept 
in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had  the  ino- 
culation of  the  small-pox  been  intro- 
duced as  a fashion,  and  not  as  a me- 
dical discovery,  or  had  it  been  prac- 
tised by  the  same  kind  of  operators 
here  as  it  is  in  those  countries  from 
whence  we  learned  it,  it  had  long  ago 
been  universal.  The  fears,  the  jea- 
lousies, the  prejudices,  and  the  oppo- 
site interests  of  the  faculty,  are,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  most  effectual  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of  any  salutary 
discovery.  Hence  it  is  that  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  never  became  in 
any  measure  general,  even  in  England, 
till  taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phy- 
sic. These  have  not  only  rendered 
the  practice  more  extensive,  but  like- 
wise more  safe ; and  by  acting  under 
less  restraint  than  the  regular  prac- 
titioners, have  taught  them  that  the 
patient’s  greatest  danger  arose,  not 
from  the  want  of  care,  but  from  the 
excess  of  it. 


Common  sense  and  prudence  alone 
are  sufficient  both  in  the  choice  of 
the  subject  and  the  management  of 
the  operation.  Whoever  is  possessed 
of  these*  may  perform  this  office  for 
his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  con- 
venient, provided  they  be  in  a good 
state  of  health. 

This  statement  is  not  the  result  of 
theory,  but  of  observation.  Though 
few  physicians  have  had  more  oppor- 
tunities of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its 
different  forms,  so  little  appears  to  me 
to  depend  on  those  generally  reckoned 
important  circumstances  of  preparing 
the  body,  communicating  the  infec- 
tion by  this  or  the  other  method,  &c. 
that  for  several  years  past  I have  per- 
suaded the  parents  or  nurses  to  per- 
form the  whole  themselves,  and  have 
found  that  method  followed  with 
equal  success,  while  it  is  free  from 
many  inconveniences  that  attend  the 
other. 

A critical  situation,  too  often  to  be 
met  with,  first  put  me  upon  trying 
this  method : — A gentleman  who  had 
lost  all  his  children,  except  one  son, 
by  the  natural  small* pox,  was  de- 
termined to  have  him  inoculated.  He 
told  me  his  intention,  and  desired  I 
would  persuade  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother, &e.  of  its  propriety : but  that 
was  impossible  ; they  were  not  to  be 
persuaded,  and  either  could  not  get 
the  better  of  their  fears,  or  were  de- 
termined against  conviction.  It  was 
always  a point  with  me  not  to  per- 
form the  operation  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  concerned ; I there- 
fore advised  the  father,  after  giving 
his  -soma  dose  or  two  of  rhubarb,  to 
go  to  a patient  who  had  the  small- 
pox of  a good  kind,  to  open  two  or 
three  of  the  pustules,  taking  up  the 
matter  with  a little  cotton,  and  as  soon 
as  he  came  home,  to  fake  his  son 
apart,  and  give  his  arm  a slight  scratch 
with  a pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the 
place  well  with  the  cotton,  and  take 
no  farther  notice  of  it.  All  this  he 
punctually  performed;  and  at  the  usual 
period  the  small-pox  made  their  ap- 
pearance, which  were  of  an  exceeding 
good  kind,  and  so  mild  as  not  to  con- 
fine the  boy  an  hour  to  his  bed. — 
None  of  the  other  relations  knew  but 
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the  disease  had  come  in  the  natural 
way  till  the  boy  was  well. 

The  small-pox  may  be  communi- 
cated in  a great  variety  of  ways  with 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  safety  and 
success.  In  Turkey  (from  whence  we 
learned  the  practice)  the  women  com- 
municate the  disease  to  children  by 
opening  a bit  of  the  skin  with  a nee- 
dle, and  putting  into  the  wound  a 
little  matter  taken  from  a ripe  pustule. 

On  the  coast  of  Barbary  they  pass 
a thread,  wet  with  the  matter,  through 
the  skin  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger; and  in  some  of  the  states  of 
Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by 
rubbing  in  the  variolous  matter  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fore-finger  or 
on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
practice  of  communicating  the  small- 
pox by  rubbing  the  variolous  matter 
upon  the  skin,  has  been  long  known 
in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe  as 
well  as  in  Barbary,  and  has  generally 
gone  by  the  name  of  “ buying  the 
small-pox.” 

The  present  method  of  inoculating 
in  Britain  is  to  make  two  or  three 
slanting  incisions  in  the  arm,  so  super- 
ficial as  not  to  pierce  quite  through 
the  skin,  with  a lancet  wet  with  fresh 
matter  taken  from  a ripe  pustule ; af- 
terwards the  wounds  are  closed  up, 
and  left  without  any  dressing.  Some 
make  qse  of  a lancet  covered  with  the 
dry  matter;  but  this  is  less  certain, 
and  ought  never  to  be  used  unless 
where  fresh  matter  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed ; when  this  is  the  case,  the  matter 
- ought  to  be  moistened  by  holding  the\ 
lancet  for  some  time  in  the  steam  of 
warm  water. 

Indeed,  if  fresh  matter  be  applied 
long  enough  to  the  skin,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  any  wound  at  all.  Let 
a bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  wet  with  the  matter,  be  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  arm,  midway 
between  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow, 
and  covered  with  a piece  of  the  com- 
mon sticking-plaster,  and  kept  on  fox 
eight  or  ten  days.  This  will  seldom 
fail  to  communicate  the  disease.  We 
mention  this  method  because  many 
people  are.  afraid  of  a wound : and 
doubtless  the  more  easily  the  opera- 
tion can  be  performed,  it  has  the 


greater  chance  to  become  general.— 
Some  people  imagine,  that  the  dis- 
charge from  a wound  lessens  the  erup- 
tion; but  there  is  no  great  stress  to 
be  laid  upon  this  notion ; besides,  deep 
wounds  often  ulcerate  and  become 
troublesome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation 
is  at  all  considered  as  a medical  ope- 
ration in  those  countries  from  whence 
we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  per- 
formed by  the  women,  and  in  the 
East  Indies  by  the  Brachmins,  or 
priests.  In  this  country  the  custom 
is  still  in  its  infancy ; we  make  no 
doubt,  however,  but  it  will  soon  be- 
come so  familiar,  that  parents  will 
think  no  more  of  inoculating  their 
children  than  at  present  they  do  of 
giving  them  a purge. 

No  set  of  men  have  it  so  much  in 
their  power  to  render  the  practice  of 
inoculation  general  as  the  clergy,  the 
greatest  opposition  to  it  still  arising 
from  some  scruples  of  conscience, 
which  they  alone  can  remove.  I 
would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only 
to  endeavour  to  remove  the  religious 
objections  which  weak  minds  may 
have  to  this  salutary  practice,  but  to 
enjoin  it  as  a duty,  and  to  point  out 
the  danger  of  neglecting  to  make  use 
of  a mean  which  Providence  has  put 
in  our  power  for  saving  the  lives  of 
our  offspring.  Surely  such  parents  as 
wilfully  neglect  the  means  of  saving 
their  children’s  lives,  are  as  guilty  as 
those  who  put  them  to  death.  I wish  - 
this  matter  were  duly  weighed.  No 
one  is  more  ready  to  make  allowance 
for  human  weakness  and  religious  pre- 
judices, yet  I cannot  help  recommend- 
ing it,  in  the  warmest  manner,  to  pa- 
rents, to  consider  how  great  an  injury 
they  do  their  children,  by  neglecting 
to  give  them  this  disease  in  the  early 
period  of  life. 

The  numerous*  advantages  arising 
from  the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox, 
have  been  pretty  fully  pointed  out  by 
the  learned  Dr.  M’Kenzie,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Health.  “ Many  and  great,” 
says  this  humane  author,  “are  the 
dangers  attending  the  natural  infec- 
tion, from  all  which  the  inoculation 
is  quite  secure.  The  natural  infection 
may  invade  weak  or  distempered  bo- 
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dies,  by  no  means  disposed  for  its 
kindly  reception.  It  may  attack  them 
at  a season  of  the  year  either  violently 
hot  or  intensely  cold.  It  may  be 
communicated  from  a sort  of  small- 
pox impregnated  with  the  utmost  vi- 
rulence. It  may  lay  hold  upon  people 
unexpectedly,  when  a dangerous  sort 
is  imprudently  imported  into  a mari- 
time place.  It  may  surprise  us  soon 
after  excesses  committed  in  luxury, 
intemperance,  or  lewdness.  It  may 
likewise  seize  on  the  innocent  after  in- 
dispensable watchings,  hard  labour,  or 
necessary  journeys.  And  is  it  a tri- 
vial advantage  that  all  these  unhappy 
circumstances  can  be  prevented  by 
inoculation  ? By  inoculation  numbers 
are  saved  from  deformity  as  well  as 
well  as  from  death.  In  the  natural 
small -pox,  how  often  are  the  finest 
features  and  the  most  beautiful  com- 
plexions miserably  disfigured  ? Where- 
as inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly 
marks  or  scars,  even  where  the  num- 
ber of  pustules  on  the  face  have  been 
very  considerable,  and  the  symptoms 
by  no  means  favourable.  And  many 
other  grievous  complaints,  that  are 
frequently  subsequent  to  the  natural 
sort,  seldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does 
not  inoculation  also  prevent  those  in- 
expressible terrors  that  perpetually  har- 
rass  persons  who  never  had  this  dis- 
ease, insomuch  that  when  the  small- 
pox is  epidemical,  entire  villages  are 
depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the 
face  of  distress  spread  over  the  whole 
country  ? From  this  terror  it  arises, 
that  justice  is  frequently  postponed  or 
discouraged  at  sessions  or  assizes  where 
the  small- pox  rages.  Witnesses  and 
juries  dare  not  appear ; and  by  reason 
of  the  necessary  absence  of  some  gen- 
tlemen, our  honourable  and  useful 
judges  are  not  attended  with  that  re- 
verence arid  splendour  due  to  their 
office  and  merit.  Does  not  inocula- 
tion, in  like  manner,  prevent  our 
brave. sailors  from  being  seized  with 
this  distemper  on  shipboard,  where 
they  must  quickly  spread  the  infec- 
tion among  such  of  the  crew  who 
never  had  it  before,  and  where  they 
have  scarce  any  chance  to  escape,  be- 
ing half  stifled  with  the  closeness  of 
their  cabins, and  but  very  indifferently 
VOL.  II. 


nursed  ? Lastly,  with  regard  to  the 
soldiery.  The  miseries  attending  these 
poor  creatures,  when  attacked  by  the 
small-pox  on  a march,  are  incon- 
ceivable : without  attendance,  without 
lodgings,  without  any  accommoda- 
tion ; so  that  one  out  of  three  com- 
monly perishes.” 

To  these  mentioned  by  the  Doctor 
we  shall  only  add,  that  such  as  have 
not  had  the  small-pox  in  the  early 
period  of  life,  are  not  only  rendered 
unhappy,  but  likewise  in  a great  mea- 
sure unfit  for  sustaining  many  of  the 
most  useful  and  important  offices. — 
Few  people  would  choose  even  to  hire 
a servant  who  had  not  had  the  small- 
pox, far  less  to  purchase  a slave  who 
had  the  chance  of  dying  of  this  dis- 
ease. How  could  a physician  or  a 
surgeon,  who  never  had  the  small- 
pox himself,  attend  others  under  that 
malady  ? How  deplorable  is  the  situa- 
tion of  females  who  arrive  at  mature  age 
without  having  had  the  small-pox ! 
A woman  with  child  seldom  survives 
this  disease  ; and  if  an  infant  happens 
to  be  seized  with  the  small-pox  upon 
the  mother’s  breast,  who  has  not  had 
the  disease  herself,  the  scene  must  be 
distressing  ! If  she  continue  to  suckle 
the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own 
life ; and  if  she  wean  it,  in  all  pro- 
bability it  will  perish.  How  often  is 
the  affectionate  mother  forced  to  leave 
her  house,  and  abandon  her  children, 
at  the  very  time  when  her  care  is 
most  necessary  ! Yet  should  parental 
affection  get  the  better  of  her  fears, 
the  consequences  would  often  prove 
fatal. ' I have  known  the  tender  mo- 
ther and  her  sucking  infant  laid  in 
the  same  grave,  both  untimely  victims 
to  this  dreadful  malady.  But  these 
scenes  are  too  shocking  even  to  men- 
tion. Let  parents  who  run  away  with 
their  children  to  avoid  the  small-pox, 
or  who  refuse  to  inoculate  them  in 
infancy,  consider  to  what  deplorable 
situations  they  may  be  reduced  by  this 
mistaken  tenderness. 

As  the  small -pox  has  now  become 
an  epidemical  disease  in  most  parts  of 
the  known  world,  no  other  choice  re- 
mains but  to  render  the  malady  as 
mild  as  possible.  This  is  the  only 
manner  of  extirpation  now  left  in  our 
4 k 
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power ; and  though  it  may  seem  pa- 
radoxical, the  artificial  method  of 
communicating  the  disease,  could  it 
be  rendered  universal,  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  same  thing  as  rooting  it 
out.  It  is  a matter  of  small  conse- 
quence, whether  a disease  be  entirely 
extirpated,  or  rendered  so  mild  as  nei- 
ther to  destroy  life  nor  hurt  the  con- 
stitution ; but  that  this  may  be  done 
by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit 
of  a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die 
under  inoculation,  hardly  deserve  to 
be  named.  In  the  natural  way,  one 
in  four  or  five  generally  dies ; but  by 
inoculation  not  one  of  a thousand  ; 
nay,  some  can  boast  of  having  inocu- 
lated ten  thousand  without  the  loss  of 
a single  patient. 

I have  often  wished  to  see  some 
plan  established  for  rendering  this  sa- 
lutary practice  universal,  but  am  afraid 
I never  shall  be  so  happy.  The  dif- 
ficulties indeed  are  many,  yet  the 
thing  is  by  no  means  impracticable. 
The  aim  is  great : no  less  than  saving 
the  lives  of  one-fourth  part  of  mankind. 
-—What  ought  not  to  be  attempted, 
in  order  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an 
end ! 

The  first  step  towards  rendering 
the  practice  universal,  must  be  to  re- 
move the  religious  prejudices  against 
it.  This,  as  already  observed,  can 
only  be  done  by  the  clergy.  They 
must  not  only  recommend  it  as  a 
duty  to  others,  but  likewise  practise 
it  on  their  own  children.  Example 
will  ever  have  more  influence  than 
precept. 

The  next  thing  requisite  is  to  put 
it  in  the  power  of  all.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  would  recommend  it  to  the 
Faculty,  to  inoculate  the  poor  gratis. 
It  is  hard  that  so  useful  a part  of  man- 
kind should  by  their  poverty  be  ex- 
cluded from  such  a benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  surely  in  the 
power  of  any  state  to  render  the  prac- 
tice general,  at  least  as  far  as  their 
dominion  extends.  We  do  not  mean 
that  it  ought  to  be  enforced  by  a 
law.  The  best  way  to  promote  it 
would  be  to  employ  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  operators,  at  the  public  ex- 
pence, to  inoculate  the  children  of  the 
poor.  This  would  only  be  necessary 


till  the  practice  became  general ; af- 
terwards custom,  the  strongest  of  all 
laws,  would  oblige  every  individual 
to  inoculate  his  children,  to  prevent 
reflections. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  scheme, 
that  the  poor  would  refuse  to  employ 
the  inoculators  : this  difficulty  is  easi- 
ly removed.  A small  premium,  to 
enable  mothers  to  attend  their  chil- 
dren while  under  the  disease,  would 
be  a sufficient  inducement;  besides, 
the  success  attending  the  operation, 
would  soon  banish  all  objections  to 
it.  Even  considerations  of  profit 
would  induce  the  poor  to  embrace 
this  plan.  They  often  bring  up  their 
children  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve, 
and  when  they  come  to  be  useful,  they 
are  snatched  away  by  this  malady,  to 
the  great  loss  of  their  parents,  and  de- 
triment of  the  public. 

The  British  legislature  has  of  late 
years  shewn  great  attention  to  the  pre- 
servation of  infant  lives,  by  support- 
ing the  Foundling  Hospital,  &c.  But 
we  will  venture  to  say,  if  one  tenth 
part  of  the  sums  laid  out  in  support- 
ing that  institution  had  been  bestow- 
ed towards  promoting  the  practice  of 
inoculation  of  the  small-pox  among 
the  poor,  that  not  only  more  useful 
lives  had  been  saved,  but  the  prac- 
tice, ere  now,  rendered  quite  universal 
in  this  island.  It  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined what  effect  example  and  a little 
money  will  have  upon  the  poor;  yet, 
if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  go 
on  for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without 
thinking  of  any  improvement.  We 
only  mean  this  as  a hint  to  the  hu- 
mane and  public  spirited.  Should  such 
a scheme  be  approved,  a proper  plan 
might  be  easily  laid  down  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  it.  But  as  public  plans 
are  very  difficult  to  bring  about,  and 
often,  by  the  selfish  views  and  mis- 
conduct of  those  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  them,  fail  of  answering 
the  noble  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed,  we  shall  therefore  point 
out  some  other  method,  by  which  the 
benefits  of  inoculation  may  be  extend- 
ed to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators 
will  daily  become  more  numerous. 
We  would  therefore  have  every  parish 
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in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a 
small  animal  salary  for  inoculating 
all  the  children  of  the  parish  at_a  pro- 
per age.  This  might  be  done  at  a 
very  trifling  expence,  and  it  would 
enable  every  one  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  this  salutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  pre- 
vent the  progress  of  inoculation.  The 
one  is  a wish  to  put  off  the  evil  day 
as  long  as  possible : this  is  a principle 
in  our  nature;  and  as  inoculation 
seems  rather  to  be  anticipating  a fu- 
ture evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind 
are  so  averse  to  it.  But  this  objec- 
tion is  sufficiently  answered  by  the 
success.  Who  in  his  senses  would 
not  prefer  a lesser  evil  to-day  to  a 
greater  to-morrow,  provided  they  were 
equally  certain?  The  other  obstacle 
is  the  fear  of  reflections.  This  has  a 
very  great  \yeight  with  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  Should  the  child  die,  they 
think  the  world  would  blame  them : 
this  they  cannot  bear.  Here  lies  the 
difficulty ; and  till  that  be  removed, 
inoculation  will  make  but  small  pro- 
gress. Nothing,  however,  can  re- 
move it  but  custom.  Make  the  prac- 
tice fashionable,  and  all  objections 
will  soon  vanish.  It  is  fashion  alone 
that  has  led  the  multitude  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  lead 
them  to  the  end.  We  must  therefore 
call  upon  the  more  enlightened  part 
of  mankind  to  set  a pattern  to  the 
rest.  Their  example,  though  it  may 
for  some  time  meet  with  opposition, 
will  at  length  prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this 
practice  from  the  expence  with  which 
it  may  be  attended  : but  this  is  easily 
obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that 
every  parish  ought  to  employ  a Sut- 
ton or  a Dimsdale  as  inoculators: 
these  have  by  their  success  already 
recommended  themselves  to  crowned 
heads,  and  are  beyond  the  vulgar 
reach ; but  have  not  others  an  equal 
chance  to  succeed?  They  certainly 
have.  Let  them  make  the  same  trial, 
and  the  difficulties  will  soon  vanish. 
There  is  not  a parish,  and  hardly  a 
village,  in  Britain,  destitute  of  some 
person  who  can  bleed ; but  this  is  a 
far  more  difficult  operation,  and  re- 
quires both  more  skill  and  dexterity 


than  inoculation.  The  persons  to 
whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend 
the  performance  of  this  operation  are 
the  clergy.  Most  of  them  know  some- 
thing of  medicine;  almost  all  of  them 
bleed,  and  can  order  a purge,  which 
are  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
the  practice  of  inoculation.  The  priests 
among  the  less  enlightened  Indians 
perform  this  office,  and  why  should 
a Christian  teacher  think  himself 
above  it?  Surely  the  bodies  of  men, 
as  well  as  their  souls,  merit  a part  of 
the  pastor’s  care ; at  least,  the  greatest 
teacher  who  ever  appeared  amongst 
men  seems  to  have  thought  so. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we 
would  recommend  it  to  parents  to 
perform  the  operation  themselves.-—- 
Let  them  take  any  method  of  com- 
municating the  disease  they  please; 
provided  the  subjects  be  healthy  and 
of  a proper  age,  they  will  seldom  fail 
to  succeed  to  their  wish.  I have 
known  many  instances  even  of  mo- 
thers performing  the  operation,  and 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  one  bad 
consequence.  A planter  in  one  of 
the  W est  India  islands  is  said  to  have 
inoculated,  with  his  own  hand,  in 
one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  slaves, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of 
the  climate,  and  other  unfavourable 
circumstances,  all  did  well.  Com- 
mon mechanics  have  often,  to  my 
knowledge,  performed  the  operation 
with  as  good  success  as  physicians. 
We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  dis- 
courage those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  from  employing  people  of  skill 
to  inoculate  their  children,  and  at- 
tend them  when  under  that  disease, 
but  only  to  shew,  that  where  such 
cannot  be  had,  the  operation  ought 
not  upon  that  account  to  be  ne- 
glected. 

Instead  of  multiplying  arguments 
to  recommend  this  practice,  I shall 
just  beg  leave  to  mention  the  me- 
thod which  I took  with  my  own 
son,  then  an  only  child.  After  giv- 
ing him  two  gentle  purges,  I order- 
ed the  nurse  to  take  a bit  of  thread, 
which  had  been  previously  wet  with 
fresh  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay 
it  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a 
piece  of  sticking-plaster.  This  re-. 
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niained  on  six  or  seven  days,  till  it 
was  rubbed  off  by  accident.  At  the 
usual  time  the  small- pox  made  their 
appearance,  and  were  exceedingly 
favourable.  Surely  this,  which  is 
all  that  is  generally  necessary,  may 
be  done  without  any  skill  in  medi- 
cine. 

We  have  been  more  full  on  this 
subject,  because  the  benefits  of  ino- 
culation cannot  be  extended  to  so- 
ciety by  any  other  means  than  mak- 
ing the  practice  general.  While  it 
is  confined  to  a few,  it  must  prove 
hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of 
it  the  contagion  is  spread  and  is  com- 
municated to  many  who  might  other- 
wise never  have  had  the  disease.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  found  that  nearly  the 
same  number  die  of  the  small-pox 
now  as  before  inoculation  was  intro- 
duced ; and  this  important  discovery, 
by  which  alone  more  lives  might  be 
saved  than  by  all  the  endeavours  of 
the  faculty,  is  in  a great  measure  lost 
by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to 
the  whole  community.  Yet,  by  a 
well- concerted  plan  for  extending 
vaccine  inoculation,  more  lives  might 
be  saved  at  a small  expence,  than 
are  at  present  preserved  by  all  the 
hospitals  in  England,  which  cost  the 
public  such  an  amazing  sum. 

The  spring  and  autumn  have  been 
usually  reckoned  the  most  proper  sea- 
sons for  inoculation,  on  account  of  the 
weather  being  then  most  temperate ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  considered  that 
these  are  generally  the  most  unhealthy 
seasons  of  the  whole  year.  Undoubt- 
edly the  best  preparation  for  the  dis- 
ease is  a previous  good  state  of  health. 
I have  always  observed  that  children 
in  particular  are  more  sickly  towards 
the  end  of  spring  and  autumn  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  On 
this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  cool  air,  I would  propose 
winter  as  the  most  proper  season  for 
inoculation;  though  on  every  other 
consideration,  the  spring  would  seem 
to  be  preferable. 

The  most  proper  age  for  inoculation 
is  between  three  and  five  years. — 
Many  approve  of  inoculation  on  the 
breast,  and  where  no  circumstances 
forbid  this  practice,  I have  no  objec- 


tion to  it ; for  when  the  fibres  begin 
to  grow  rigid,  and  children  make  use 
of  grosser  food,  the  small-pox  become 
more  dangerous. 

Children  who  have  constitutional 
diseases  must  nevertheless  be  inocu- 
lated. It  will  often  mend  the  habit 
of  body; 'but  ought  to  be  performed 
at  a time  when  they  are  most  healthy. 
Accidental  disease  should  always  be 
removed  before  inoculation. 

It  is  generally  thought  necessary  to 
regulate  the  diet  for  some  time  before 
the  disease  be  communicated.  Ill 
children,  however,  great  alteration  in 
diet  is  seldom  necessary,  their  food 
being  commonly  of  the  most  simple 
and  wholesome  kind,  as  milk,  water- 
pap,  weak  broths,  bread,  light  pud- 
dings, mild  roots,  and  white  meats. 
But  children  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  a richer  diet,  who  are  of  a 
gross  habit,  or  abound  with  bad  hu- 
mours, ought  to  be  put  upon  a spare 
diet  before  they  are  inoculated.  Their 
food  should  be  of  a light  cooling  na- 
ture, and  their  drink  whey,  butter- 
milk, &c. 

We  would  recommend  no  other 
medicinal  praparation  but  two  or  three 
mild  purges,  which  ought  to  be  suited 
to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  success  of  inoculators  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  patients  as  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  them  while  under  the 
disease.  Their  constant  care  is  to  keep 
them  cool,  and  their  bodies  gently 
open,  by  which  means  the  fever  is 
kept  low  and  the  eruption  greatly 
lessened.  The  danger  is  seldom  great 
when  the  pustules  are  few ; and  their 
number  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  fever  which  precedes  and  at- 
tends the  eruption.  Hence  the  chief 
secret  of  inoculation  consists  in  re- 
gulating the  eruptive  fever,  which 
generally  may  be  kept  sufficiently 
low  by  the  methods  above-mention- 
ed. 

The  regimen  during  the  disease  is 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  under  the 
natural  small-pox.  The  patient  must 
be  kept  cool,  his  diet  should  be  light, 
and  his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c. 
Should  any  bad  symptoms  appear, 
which  is  seldom  the  case,  they  must 
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be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  directed 
jn  the  natural  sinall-pox.  Purging  is 
not  less  necessary  after  the  small-pox 
by  inoculation  than  in  the  natural 
way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
neglected.  In  every  stage  of  the 
small -pox,  animal  food  should  be 
avoided. 

THE  CHICKEN-POX  AND  SWINE- 

rox 

Differ  so  little  from  each  other,  and 
are  attended  with  so  little  danger,  or 
difficulty  of  cure,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  treat  of  them  separately. 
The  only  material  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  diseases  is,  that  the 
pimples  or  pustules  of  the  latter  are 
frequently  of  a larger  size  than  the 
former,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  The  chicken-pox,  like  the 
small-pox,  seems  to  depend  upon  a 
specific  contagion.  Persons  who  have 
had  the  small -pox  may  have  the 
chicken-pox  5 but  those  v/ho  have 
had  the  chicken-pox  are  as  rarely 
affected  again  by  it,  as  by  the  small- 
pox ; but  to  those  persons  who 
never  had  the  chicken-pox,  it  is  as 
infectious  a distemper  as  the  small- 
pox. 

The  symptoms  which  generally 
precede  the  chicken-pox  resemble 
those  of  the  small-pox,  but  they  are 
much  less  violent  and  of  shorter 
duration.  The  eruption  is  frequently 
preceded  by  chilliness,  succeeded  by 
flushing  heats ; thirst,  restlessness,  a 
quick  pulse,  pains  in  the  head  and 
back,  loss  of  appetite,  and  aversion 
to  exercise,  are  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption  in  little 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  first  indisposition.  The  pustules 
first  appear  red  in  the  skin,  but 
soon  rise,  become  prominent,  and  fill 
with  a watery  fluid  instead  of  mat- 
ter. Were  it  not  for  this  difference, 
these  disorders  so  nearly  resemble  the 
small-pox,  that  the  chicken-pox  has 
frequently  been  mistaken  for  that 
disease ; a mistake  that  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  very  fatal  consequences, 
both  in  case  of  inoculating  from 
them,  and  by  inspiring  the  patient 
with  a belief  that  he  has  had  the 


small-pox,  putting  him  off’  his  guard, 
and  leaving  him  exposed  to  take  the 
infection  in  the  natural  way,  at  sea- 
sons and  under  circumstances  which 
may  occasion  extreme  inconvenience 
and  danger. 

On  the  second  or  at  farthest  on 
the  third  day  from  the  eruption,  as 
many  of  those  pox  as  are  not  bro- 
ken, seem  arrived  at  their  full  ma- 
turity, and  those  which  are  fullest 
of  that  yellow  liquor  very  much  re- 
semble what  the  genuine  small-pox 
are  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day. 

The  disease  as  above  described  sel- 
dom stands  in  need  of  any  remedies; 
but  sometimes  it  appears  in  a more 
malignant  form.  For  three  or  four 
days,  all  the  symptoms  which  pre- 
cede the  eruption  run  much  higher. 
On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  erup- 
tion appears,  with  very  little  abate- 
ment of  the  fever.  The  pains  like- 
wise of  the  back  and  loins  continue, 
which  are  also  accompanied  with 
pains  of  the  gums.  The  pox  are 
redder  than  the  common  chicken- 
pox,  and  hardly  rise  so  high,  at 
least  not  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
but  go  off  in  the  same  manner. 

In  this  disease,  if  the  feverish  symp- 
toms run  high,  they  must  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  small- 
pox under  similar  circumstances ; but  ' 
in  general  it  is  only  necessary  to  use 
a spare  regimen  under  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption,  and  to  give  one, 
two,  or  three  cooling  purgatives  after- 
wards. 

OF  THE  VACCINE  OR  COW-POX. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  im- 
portant phenomena  in  the  history  of 
animal  nature,  is  the  cow-pox.  This 
malady  appears  on  the  nipples  of 
cows  in  the  form  of  pustules.  Its 
power  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the 
small-pox  was  noticed  in  a periodical 
work  published  by  Mr.  Steinbeck,  at 
Gottingen,  in  the  year  1769;  and 
Dr.  Barry,  of  Cork,  has  asserted,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Pearson,  of  Leicester- 
square,  London,  that  the  cow-pox 
has  been  known  in  Ireland  from  time 
immemorial ; in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cork  it  has  been  called  shinag/i , 
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a term  which  belongs  to  the  ancient 
language  of  the  country.  This  dis- 
order is  known  in  most  of  the  coun- 
ties of  England ; in  Gloucestershire 
in  particular,  it  has  been  long  sup- 
posed that  those  persons  who  had 
received  the  cow-pox  were  thereby 
rendered  secure  against  the  small- 
pox. 

In  the  year  1798,  Dr.  Jenner,  who 
had  long  resided  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  published  observations  on 
the  nature  and  properties  of  this  dis- 
ease, which,  by  the  active  assistance 
of  Dr.  Pearson  and  the  late  Dr. 
Woodville,  soon  attracted  a conside- 
rable degree  of  the  public  attention ; 
for  the  late  Dr.  Buchan  had  justly 
and  long  before  observed,  that  “ The 
benefits  of  inoculation  (of  the  small- 
pox) cannot  be  extended  to  society 
by  any  other  means  than  making  the 
practice  general.  While  it  is  con- 
fined to  a few,  it  must  prove  hurtful 
to  the  whole.  By  means  of  inocu- 
lation the  contagion  is  spread,  and  is 
communicated  to  many  who  might 
otherwise  never  have  the  disease.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  found,  that  nearly  the 
same  number  (nay  more)  die  of  the 
small-pox  now,  than  before  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  was  introduced.” 

A multitude  of  proofs  might  be 
adduced  of  the  justice  of  our  author’s 
assertions,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
legislative  interference  in  this  momen- 
tous business;  but  our  limits  confine 
us  to  the  following  extract,  from  the 
monthly  report  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
eases in  a particular  part  of  London 
by  an  eminent  physician. 

“ I cannot  here  pass  over  a striking 
instance  of  the  bad  effects  arising 
from  partial  inoculation.  A child 
was  inoculated  in  April,  whose  pa- 
rents kept  a shop  in  a court  con- 
sisting of  about  twenty  houses.  As 
the  inhabitants  repaired  every  day 
for  necessary  articles  to  the  source  of 
infection,  the  consequence  was,  that 
sixteen  of  them  were  affected  with 
the  small-pox  in  the  natural  way 
within  a fortnight  after  the  child’s 
recovery,  and  four  of  them  died  of 
the  disease.”— Vide  Monthly  Mag. 
May,  1796,  p.  326. 

Having  had  occasion  to  regret  many 


similar  instances  of  the  havoc  made 
by  this  loathsome  and  destructive  dis- 
temper, we  read  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, which  however  was  not  unal- 
loyed by  a considerable  portion  of 
distrust,  Dr.  Jenner’s  account  of  the 
advantages  of  the  cow-pox  inocula- 
tion over  that  of  the  small-pox. — 
They  are  represented  by  this  author 
to  be, 

1.  Its  uniform  mildness;  that  of 
two  thousand  persons  inoculated  with 
the  cow-pox,  not  one  died,  and  there- 
fore may  be  practised  at  all  ages  with 
safety. 

2.  That  it  is  not  communicable 
by  effluvia,  and  therefore  any  part 
of  the  family  may  be  infected  without 
affecting  the  rest. 

3.  It  does  not  disfigure  the  skin. 

4.  Requiring  no  medical  attend- 
ance, it  may  be  practised  by  any  in- 
telligent person. 

And  lastly.  Persons  who  have  once 
been  affected  with  the  cow-pox  are 
thereby  rendered  incapable  of  vario- 
lous infection. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  we 
had  seen  several  hundred  patients 
inoculated;  until,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  possibly  permit,  we 
had  traced  the  effect  of  the  cow-pox ; 
it  was  not  until  we  were  assured  by 
the  late  Dr.  W oodville  (whom  we 
had  known  longer  than  any  governor 
of  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  and  whose 
experience  on  this  subject  carries 
the  highest  authority ;)  it  was  not 
until  Dr.  W.  assured  us  that  he  had 
communicated  the  vaccine  disease  to 
upwards  of  a thousand  persons,  who 
had  afterwards  been  inoculated  with 
variolous  matter,  and  of  whom  none 
took  the  small-pox;  it  was  not  before 
this,  that  we  recommended,  as  we 
now  conscientiously  do,  the  practice 
of  vaccination. 

The  adversaries  to  that  practice 
not  only  deny  the  mildness  of  this 
disease,  and  that  it  prevents  the 
small-pox,  but  assert  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous and  sometimes  fatal.  But  the 
anti-vaccinists  in  general  substitute 
fictions  for  facts,  and  irony  for  argu- 
ment : such  was  the  disingenuous 
practice  of  a late  ingenious,  indefa- 
tigable, eccentric  physician.  When 
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he  was  examined  by  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  spoke 
in  disparagement  of  the  cow-pox  ino- 
culation, and  referred  to  a conversa- 
tion to  that  effect  with  Professor 
Wall,  at  Oxford,  the  accuracy  of 
that  statement  was  afterwards  con- 
tradicted by  Dr.  Wall,  in  a letter 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee. 

Dr.  Rowley  having  been  sworn, 
said,  “ He  saw  two  children  at  the 
Mary-la-bonne  Infirmary  in  the  small- 
pox, whose  father  informedTiim  these 
children  had  been  inoculated  with 
the  cow-pox  in  the  preceding  autumn. 
He  did  not  examine  the  arms  of  the 
children  where  the  cow-pox  inocu- 
lation was  said  to  have  taken  place. 
He  had  not  seen  many  cases  of  spu- 
rious cow-pox;  he  has  seen  ulcers 
succeed  in  the  beginning  of  vaccine 
inoculation,  but  that  has  been  en- 
tirely obviated  by  the  subsequent 
practice ; he  does  not  know  by  what 
change  in  the  practice  these  disas- 
trous circumstances  are  now  pre- 
vented; he  has  seen  symptoms  of  a 
worse  nature  arise  after  small-pox 
inoculation,  particularly  scrofula ; and 
abscesses,  which  have  appeared  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  at  last  proved  fatal.” 

Nevertheless,  the  doctor  renewed 
his  attack  on  vaccine  inoculation, 
by  publishing  a random  collection  of 
cases  of  its  morbid  tendency ; and  to 
the  great  terror  of  some,  and  the  as- 
tonishment of  others,  he  asserted  the 
probability  of  children  having  ox-like 
countenances  in  consequence  of  being 
inoculated  with  the  cow-pox.  Is  it 
not  passing  strange,  that  such  a pre- 
posterous assertion  should  excite 
any  sensation  but  contempt?  As 
well  might  the  lovers  of  mutton  ex- 
pect nature  to  invest  their  bodies 
with  fleecy  hosiery ; as  well  may  the 
lovers  of  milk,  or  ox- beef,  or  venison, 
live  in  dread  of  having  their  brows 
burdened  with  horns  or  crowned  with 
antlers!  Yet  such  has  been  the  per- 
nicious effect  of  Dr.  R.’s  inconsistent 
and  fallacious  reasonings,  that  the 
parents  of  many  hundred  children, 
who  have  lately  fallen  victims  to  the 
small-pox  in  the  capital,  were  de- 
terred from  securing  their  offspring 


from  the  deadly  contagion  by  means 
of  vaccination,  of  which  not  one  in 
a thousand  have  died  in  any  quarter 
of  the  glob^j. 

Authors  who  are  bent  on  display- 
ing their  wit,  physicians  who  are 
determined  to  render  themselves  no- 
torious by  the  singularity  of  their 
opinions  on  subjects  that  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  people,  would  do  well, 
before  they  mount  their  hobbies,  to 
consider  the  notice  given  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Genesis : — “ Surely 
at  the  hand  of  man,  at  the  hand  of 
every  man’s  brother,  will  I require  the 
life  of  man.” 

The  grand  objection  to  the  cow- 
pox  inoculation  seems  to  be,  that  it 
does  not  universally,  and  without  ex- 
ception, produce  _ the  effect  it  is  in- 
tended to  produce ; that  is,  that  it 
does  not  in  all  cases,  and  without 
exception,  prevent  the  infection  by 
natural  or  inoculated  small-pox.— 
Granting  that  there  may  have  been 
even  well  authenticated  instances  of 
persons  vaccinated  in  a proper  man- 
ner, having,  notwithstanding,  yielded 
to  the  other  infection;  granting  all 
this,  we  say,  it  is  no  solid  objection 
to  the  practice  of  vaccination.  The 
true  and  real  objection,  if  such  a thing 
exists,  is  whether  the  vaccination  be 
dangerous ; whether  any  considerable 
number  of  persons  vaccinated  in  pro- 
per circumstances  have  died,  or  be- 
come dangerously  ill  in  consequence 
of  vaccination;  and  whether  these 
numbers  equally  or  nearly  approach  to 
the  numbers  that  have  died  by  the  na- 
tural small-pox,  or  in  consequence  of 
the  common  mode  of  inoculation. 
This  is  the  true  criterion.  If  small- 
pox and  cow-pox  stand  on  the  same 
ground  in  this  respect,  the  apparent 
failures  of  the  latter,  even  supposing 
they  were  much  more  numerous  than 
has  ever  been  pretended,  afford  no 
argument  against  the  practice  of  vac- 
cine inoculation. 

The  Peruvian  bark  sometimes  fails 
to  cure  the  ague,  and  other  disorders 
for  which  it  is  generally  deemed  a 
specific.  Mercury  sometimes  fails  to 
cure  certain  cases  of  lues  venerea. — 
Shall  Cinchona  and  quicksilver  be 
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excluded  from  the  Materia  Medica, 
because  once  in  a thousand  times 
they  do  not  produce  the  effect  for 
which  they,  agreeably  to  universal 
experience,  are  usually  administered  > 

Shall  vaccination  be  exploded  be- 
cause there  may  have  occurred  rare 
instances,  either  from  unskilful  ma- 
nagement, or  owing  to  uncommon 
peculiarity  of  the  habit  and  consti- 
tution, of  its  not  having  prevented 
small-pox,  or  rendered  the  person  for 
ever  unsusceptible  of  variolous  con- 
tagion ? 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  la- 
bouring under  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, require  that  the  atmosphere 
they  breathe  should  be  pure  and 
mild,  and  that  physicians  have  been 
induced  to  adopt  a variety  of  expe- 
dients to  answer  this  purpose.  As  a 
cow  is  a most  clean  and  healthy 
animal,  many  sickly  persons  have 
gladly  lodged  near  a cow-yard ; and 
Dr*  Bergius,  a Swedish  physician  of 
consummate  skill,  and  many  others 
his  followers  in  Britain  and  France, 
recommend  a residence  in  a cow- 
house, which  has  uniformly  relieved 
the  patient,  particularly  during  the 
cold  season. 

Can  we,  therefore,  be  surprised  that 
almost  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world  has  produced  abundant  testi- 
monies of  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
vaccine  inoculation  ? Attestations  of 
its  complete  success  have  been  pub- 
lished by  a great  number  of  the  faculty 
at  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and  Dublin. 
Our  readers  will  find  able  and  satis- 
factory answers  to  all  the  objections 
that  have  been  urged  against  the 
Jennerian  practice  in  the  following 

REPORT. 

u The  Medical  Council  of  the  Royal 
Jennerian  Society  having  been  in- 
formed that  various  cases  had  occurred 
which  excited  prejudices  against  vac- 
cine inoculation,  and  tended  to  check 
the  progress  of  that  important  disco- 
very in  this  kingdom,  appointed  a 
committee  of  twenty-five  of  their 
members  to  enquire,  not  only  into  the 
nature  and  truth  of  such  cases,  but 
also  into  the  evidence  respecting  in- 


stances of  small-pox  alleged  to  have 
occurred  twice  in  the  same  person, 

“ In  consequence  of  this  reference, 
the  committee  made  diligent  inquiry 
into  the  history  of  a number  of  cases, 
in  which  it  was  supposed  that  vac- 
cination had  failed  to  prevent  the 
small-pox,  and  also  of  such  cases  of 
small-pox  as  were  stated  to  have  hap- 
pened subsequently  to  the  natural  or 
inoculated  small-pox. 

“ In  the  course  of  their  examina- 
tion the  committee  learned,  that  opi- 
nions and  assertions  had  been  ad- 
vanced and  circulated,  which  charged 
the  cow-pox  with  rendering  patients 
liable  to  particular  diseases,  frightful 
in  their  appearance,  and  hitherto  un- 
known; and  judging  such  opinions 
to  be -connected  with  the  question  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  practice,  they 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
examine  also  into  the  validity  of  these 
injurious  statements  respecting  vac- 
cination. 

“ After  a very  minute  investigation 
of  these  subjects,  the  result  of  their 
inquiries  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Medical  Council ; and  from  the  report 
of  the  committee  it  appears — . 

<(  1 . That  most  of  the  cases  which 
have  been  brought  forward  as  in- 
stances of  the  failure  of  vaccination 
to  prevent  the  small-pox,  and  which 
have  been  the  subjects  of  public  at- 
tention and  conversation,  are  either 
wholly  unfounded  or  grossly  misre- 
presented. 

“ 2.  That  some  of  the  cases  are 
now  allowed,  by  the  very  persons  who 
first  related  them,  to  have  been  er- 
roneously stated. 

“ 3.  That  the  statements  of  such 
of  those  cases  as  are  published  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  carefully  in- 
vestigated, ably  discussed,  an&  fully 
refuted,  by  different  writers  on  the 
subject. 

“ 4.  That  notwithstanding  the  most 
incontestible  proofs  of  such  misrepre- 
sentations, a few  medical  men  have 
persisted  in  repeatedly  bringing  the 
same  unfounded  and  refuted  reports 
and  misrepresentations  before  the  pub- 
lic, thus  perversely  and  disingenuously 
labouring  to  excite  prejudices  against 
vaccination. 
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“ 5.  That  in  some  printed  accounts 
adverse  to  vaccination,  in  which  the 
writers  had  no  authenticated  facts  to 
support  the  opinions  they  advanced, 
nor  any  reasonable  arguments  to 
maintain  them,  the  subject  has  been 
treated1  with  indecent  and  disgusting 
levity ; as  if  the  good  or  evil  of  so- 
ciety were  fit  objects  for  sarcasm  and 
ridicule. 

“ 6.  That  when  the  practice  of 
vaccination  was  first  introduced  and 
recommended  by  Dr.  Jenner,  many 
persons,  who  had  never  seen  the  ef- 
fects of  the  vaccine  fluid  on  the  hu- 
man system,  who  were  almost  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  history  of  vac- 
cination, the  characteristic  marks  of 
the  genuine  vesicle,  and  the  cautions 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  it,  and  were  therefore  in- 
competent to  decide  whether  patients 
were  properly  vaccinated  or  not,  ne- 
vertheless ventured  to  inoculate  for 
the  cow-pox 

“ 7.  That  many  persons  have  been 
declared  duly  vaccinated,  when  the 
operation  was  performed  in  a very 
negligent  and  unskilful  manner,  and 
when  the  inoculator  did  not  after- 
wards see  the  patients,  and  therefore 
could  not  ascertain  whether  infection 
had  taken  place  or  not ; and  that  to 
this  cause  are  certainly  to  be  attributed 
many  of  the  cases  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  inefficacy  of  the  cow-pox. 

“8.  That  some  cases  have  been 
„ brought  before  the  committee  on 
which  they  could  form  no  decisive 
opinion,  from  the  want  of  necessary 
information  as  to  the  regularity  of  the 
preceding  vaccination,  or  the  reality 
of  the  subsequent  appearance  of  the 
small-pox. 

“ 9.  That  it  is  admitted  by  the 
committee,  that  a few  cases  have 
been  brought  before  them  of  persons 
having  the  small-pox  who  had  ap- 
parently passed  through  the  cow-pox 
in  a regular  way. 

“ 10.  That  cases,  supported  by  evi- 
dence equally  strong,  have  been  also 
brought  before  them,  of  persons  who, 
after  having  once  regularly  passed 
through  the  small-pox,  either  by  ino- 
culation or  natural  infection,  have  had 
the  disease  a second  time. 
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“ 11.  That  in  many  cases,  in  which 
the  small-pox  has  occurred  a second 
time  after  inoculation  or  the  natural 
disease,  such  recurrences  have  been 
particularly  severe,  and  often  fatal ; 
whereas,  when  it  has  appeared  to  oc- 
cur after  vaccination,  the  disease  has 
generally  been  so  mild,  as  to  lose 
some  of  its  characteristic  marks,  and 
even  sometimes  to  render  its  existence 
doubtful. 

“12.  That  it  is  a fact  well  ascer- 
tained, that  in  some  particular  states 
of  certain  constitutions,  whether  vac- 
cine or  variolous  matter  be  employed, 
a local  disease  only  will  be  excited,  by 
inoculation,  the  constitution  remain- 
ing unaffected ; yet  that  matter  taken 
from  such  local  vaccine  or  variolous 
pustule  is  capable  of  producing  a ge- 
neral and  perfect  disease. 

“ 13.  That  if  a person,  bearing  the 
strongest  and  most  indubitable  marks 
of  having  had  the  small-pox  be  re- 
peatedly inoculated  for  that  disease, 
a pustule  may  be  produced,  the  mat- 
ter of  which  will  communicate  the 
disease  to  those  who  have  not  been 
previously  infected. 

“ 14.  That,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  precisely  the  number  of 
exceptions  to  the  practice,  the  Medical 
Council  are  fully  convinced  that  the 
failure  of  vaccination,  as  a preventive 
of  the  small-pox,  is  a very  rare  oc- 
currence. 

“ 15.  That  of  the  immense  num- 
ber who  have  been  vaccinated  in  the 
army  and  navy,  in  different  parts  of 
the  united  kingdom,  and  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  scarcely  any  in- 
stances of  such  failure  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  committee,  but  those 
which  are  said  to  have  occurred  in 
the  metropolis  or  its  vicinity. 

“ 16.  That  the  Medical  Council  are 
fully  assured,  that  in  very  many  places 
in  which  the  small-pox  raged  with 
great  violence,  the  disease  has  been 
speedily  and  effectually  arrested  in  its 
progress,  and  in  some  populous  cities 
wholly  exterminated,  by  the  practice 
of  vaccination. 

“ 17.  That  the  practice  of  inocu- 
lation for  the  small-pox,  on  its  first 
introduction  into  this  country,  was 
opposed  and  very  much  retarded,  in 
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consequence  of  misrepresentations  and 
arguments  drawn  from  assumed  facts, 
and  of  miscarriages  arising  from  the 
want  of  correct  information,  similar 
to  those  now  brought  forward  against 
vaccination,  so  that  nearly  fifty  years 
elapsed  before  small-pox  inoculation 
was  fully  established. 

“ 18.  That  by  a reference  to  the 
bills  of  mortality  it  will  appear,  that 
to  the^unfortunate  neglect  of  vacci- 
nation, and  to  the  prejudices  raised 
against  it,  we  may,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, attribute  the  loss  of  nearly  two 
thousand  lives  by  the  small-pox,  in 
this  metropolis  alone,  within  the  pre- 
sent year. 

“ 19.  That  the  few  instances  of 
failure,  either  in  the  inoculation  of  the 
cow-pox  or  of  the  small-pox,  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  objections  to 
either  practice,  but  merely  as  devia- 
tions from  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture. 

“ 20.  That  if  a comparison  be  made 
between  the  preservative  effects  of 
vaccination  and  those  of  inoculation 
for  the  small-pox,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  the  greater 
number  of  persons  who  have  been 
vaccinated  within  a given  time  ; as  it 
is  probable  that  within  the  last  seven 
years  nearly  as  many  persons  have 
been  inoculated  for  the  cow-pox  as 
were  ever  inoculated  for  the  small- pox 
since  the  practice  was  introduced  into 
the  kingdom. 

“ 21.  That,  from  all  the  facts  which 
they  have  been  able  to  collect,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Medical  Council,  that  the 
cow-pox  is  generally  mild  and  harm- 
less in  its  effects ; and  that  the  few 
cases  which  have  been  alleged  against 
this  opinion  may  be  fairly  attri- 
buted to  peculiarities  of  constitu- 
tion. 

“ 22.  That  many  well  known  cu- 
taneous diseases,  and  some  scrofulous 
complaints,  have  been  represented  as 
the  effects  of  vaccine  inoculation,  when 
in  fact  they  originated  from  other 
causes,'!  and  in  many  instances  oc- 
curred long  after  vaccination,  and 
that  such  diseases  are  infinitely  less 
frequent  after  vaccination  than  after 
either  the  natural  or  inoculated  small- 
pox. 


“ Having  stated  these  facts,  and 
made  these  observations,  the  Medical 
Council  cannot  conclude  the  Report 
upon  a subject  so  highly  important  . 
and  interesting  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  without  making  this  so- 
lemn declaration : — 

“ That  in  their  opinion,  founded 
on  their  own  individual  experience, 
and  the  information  which  they  have 
been  able  to  collect  from  that  of 

t 

others,  mankind  has  already  derived 
great  and  incalculable  benefit  from 
the  discovery  of  vaccination ; and 
that  it  is  their  full  belief,  that  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  advantage  . 
and  security,  which  have  been  formed 
from  the  inoculation  of  the  cow-pox, 
will  be  ultimately  and  completely 
fulfilled.” 

This  Report  and  Declaration  was 
signed  at  the  Society’s  house,  Salis- 
bury-square,  Fleet-street,  January  2nfl, 
1806,  by  fifty  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, who,  we  may  safely  presume 
to  say,  are  not  exceeded  in  medical 
skill  or  intellectual  worth  by  any 
other  fifty  gehtlemen  in  the  profession 
in  this  great  metropolis. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  VACCINE 
INOCULATION. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  signs 
of  infection,  and’  of  the  character  and 
progress  of  the  vaccing  vesicle,  is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  this  inocu- 
lation. 

THE  SIGNS  OF  INFECTION,  AND 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  VACCINE 
VESICLE. 

When  vaccine  inoculation  proves  suc- 
cessful, a small  red  spot,  with  a de- 
gree of  elevation  which  may  be  felt, 
commonly  commences  on  the  third 
day.  When  examined  with  a mag- 
nifying-glass, it  seems  to  consist  of  a 
small  tumour,  surrounded  by  a slight 
efflorescence. 

Between  the  third  and  sixth  day  a 
vesicle  appears,  the  shape  and  mag- 
nitude of  which  depend  much  on  the 
mode  in  which  the  inoculation  has 
been  performed : when  it  is  performed 
by  a slight  puncture,  the  vesicle  will 
be  small  and  circular. 
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The  edge  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  is 
elevated  and  well  defined ; the  centre 
is  depressed,  and  a speck  is  there  vi- 
sible, of  a darker  colour  than  the  rest 
of  the  surface.  This  vesicle  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  vesicles  by  the 
peculiarity  of  its  structure,  which  is 
cellular,  and  somewhat  hard  and  firm. 
At  first  it  is  of  a light  pink  colour, 
sometimes  blended  with  a bluish  tint, 
gradually  changing  in  its  progress 
into  a pearl  colour.  Its  contents  are 
limpid  and  almost  colourless.  It  com- 
monly increases  in  size  till  about  the 
tenth  day. 

In  its  early  stages  it  has  usually  a 
small  inflamed  ring  round  its  base, 
which  about  the  ninth  day  begins  to 
spread  rapidly,  and  about  the  tenth 
forms  an  areola,  ;nore  or  less  circular, 
an  inch  and  a half  or  more  in  dia- 
meter. This  areola  is  of  a pink, 
scarlet,  or  crimson  hue  ; and  is  at- 
tended with  some  degree  of  hardness 
and  tumefaction.  It  continues  nearly 
stationary  a day  or  two,  and  then 
begins  to  fade  5 sometimes  forming,  on 
its  decline,  two  or  three  concentric 
circles. 

When  the  areola  is  perfectly  formed, 
the  vesicle  begins  to  decline ; first  it 
turns  brown  in  the  centre;  then  it  is 
gradually  converted  into  a hard, 
smooth,  shining  scab,  of  a dark  ma- 
hogany brown  colour,  approaching  to 
black ; and  in  its  general  appearance 
has  not  unaptly  been  compared  to  a 
tamarind  stone.  This  scab  common- 
ly falls  off  about  the  end  of  the  third 
week,  and  leaves  a circumscribed  ci- 
catrix, clearly  denoting  that  the  true 
skin  has  been  affected. 

In  the  computation  of  time,  the 
day  of  inoculation  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  first  day. 

OCCASIONAL  DEVIATIONS  OF  THE 

Vaccine  vesicle  from  its  or- 
dinary APPEARANCES  AND  CHA- 
RACTER. 

Deviations  are  occasionally  met  with, 
even  in  the  genuine  vaccine  vesicle ; 
chiefly  with  regard  to  it  rise,  duration, 
and  contents. 

It  seldom  or  never  appears  earlier, 
but  often  later  than  the  period  al- 


ready mentioned ; sometimes  not  till 
after  the  expiration  of  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks ; but  if  it  then  makes  a 
regular  progress,  it  renders  the  patient 
equally  secure  as  if  it  had  appeared 
it  the  usual  time. 

Sometimes  the  vesicle  is  ruptured 
by  external  violence.  In  that  case, 
the  scab  will  in  general  be  less  firm, 
and  of  a lighter  colour.  Occasion- 
ally also,  instead  of  the  regular  pro- 
gress to  desiccation,  as  above  de- 
scribed, it  passes  into  a state  of  ul- 
ceration, with  a much  more  extended 
inflammation. 

The  contained  fluid,  instead  of  be- 
ing limpid  as  usual,  is  now  and  then 
found  opake. 

spurious  pustules,  which  af- 
ford NO  SECURITY  AGAINST  THE 
SMALL-POX. 

The  success  of  the  operation  is  doubt- 
ful when  there  is  any  considerable 
deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  the 
disease ; whether  premature  inflam- 
mation, irritation,  itching,  or  vesica- 
cation  occurs;  or  the  progress  of  the 
vesicle  is  too  rapid,  its  contents  yel- 
low or  opake,  its  texture  soft,  its 
centre  elevated,  or  its  form  not  well 
defined ; or  whether  a premature  ef- 
florescence takes  place,  and  a dis- 
tinct, vivid,  circumscribed  areola  is 
wanting. 

This  anomalous  vesicle,  or  spurious 
pustule  as  it  is  called,  is  more  liable 
to  be  broken  than  the  regular  ge» 
nuine  vesicle,  from  its  centre  being 
more  elevated,  and  its  texture  less 
firm.  When  broken,  it  is  frequently 
succeeded  by  ulceration,  or  by  a light 
brown  or  amber-coloured  creeping 
scab. 

PROBABLE  CAUSES  OF  SFURIOUS 
PUSTULES. 

Spurious  pustules  may  be  occasioned 
not  only  by  matter  taken  from  a 
spurious  pustule,  but  also  by  matter 
taken  from  a genuine  vesicle  at  too 
late  a period  ; or  by  that  which  has 
been  injured  by  keeping,  exposure 
to  heat,  or  any  other  cause.  They 
may  also  be  occasioned  by  using 
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rusty  lancets  in  inoculating ; by  rude 
and  unskilful  methods  of  performing 
the  inoculation  ; or  by  the  genuine 
vesicle  having  been  destroyed  at  an 
early  stage,  and  the  regular  progress 
of  the  disease  thus  interrupted. 

THE  METHODS  OF  TAKING  VACCINE 
MATTER  FOR  INOCULATION,  AND  OF 
PRESERVING  AND  CONVEYING  IT. 

Matter  may  be  taken  from  a genuine 
vesicle  at  any  time  from  its  com- 
mencement till  the  areola  begins  to 
spread ; commonly  till  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day,  sometimes  later,  but 
never  after  the  areola  is  fully  formed. 

It  is  to  be  taken  by  small  super- 
ficial punctures,  made  in  several  parts 
of  the  vesicle  with  the  point  of  a 
lancet  introduced  horizontally.  Time 
should  be  allowed  for  the  fluid  to 
exude,  which  will  appear  , on  the 
vesicle  in  the  form  of  small  pellucid 
drops.  If  necessary,  very  slight  pres- 
sure may  be  applied  with  the  flat 
surface  of  the  lancet,  to  quicken  the 
discharge. 

Great  caution  must  be  observed  in 
this  process;  or  violent  inflammation 
or  extensive  ulceration  may  sometimes 
ensue. 

The  matter  may  be  received  on  the 
points  of  common  lancets,  when  it  is 
designed  for  use  immediately,  or 
within  a very  few  days;  otherwise 
these  instruments  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  employed  either  for  the 
preservation  or  conveyance  of  vaccine 
matter,  as  when  charged  with  that 
fluid  they  soon  rust.  An  ivory  lan- 
cet is  not  liable  to  this  objection. 
It  may  be  fixed  in  a handle,  and 
screwed  into  a case,  in  order  to  exclude 
air. 

A common  method  is,  to  take  two 
small  square  pieces  of  glass,  on  the 
centre  of  one  of  which  the  matter- 
may  be  received,  by  applying  the 
glass  to  the  vesicle,  punctured  in  se- 
veral places,  in  the  manner  before 
described,  and  covered  with  the  fluid ; 
it  may  then  be  suffered  to  dry,  and 
applied  to  the  vesicle  repeatedly. — 
When  fully  charged  and  dry,  it  is 
to  be  covered  with  the  correspond- 


ing piece  of  glass,  and  wrapped  up 
in  writing-paper,  or  gold-beater’s 
skin. 

Matter  may  be  also  taken  on  thread, 
which  being  imbued  with  it,  must 
be  suffered  to  dry,  and  then  charged 
again ; this  process  may  be  repeated 
till  it  is  well  saturated : it  may  be 
kept  in  a phial,  or  in  a quill,  or  a 
piece  of  tobacco-pipe  stopped  with 
white- wax : the  heat  necessary  to 
melt  sealing-wax  might  injure  the 
matter. 

Another  way  of  preserving  matter 
is,  to  take  it  on  the  end  of  a quill, 
which,  when  dry,  may  be  inserted 
'into  the  barrel  of  another  quill ; or 
if  slender  portions  of  a quill  be  point- 
ed like  tooth-picks,  a number  of 
them,  when  charged,  may  be  inclosed 
in  the  barrel  of  one  quill.  These, 
as  well  as  the  thread,  afford  con- 
venient modes  of  conveying  the 
matter  in  a letter  to  any  distant 
place. 

A small  instrument  made  of  ivory, 
shaped  like  the  tooth  of  a comb,  and 
pointed  like  a lancet,  which  may  be 
called  a vaccinator,  is  in  every  respect 
as  well  adapted  to  the  same  purpose ; 
and  not  being  liable  to  bend,  it  is 
introduced  into  the  puncture  with 
more  ease  and  certainty  than  the 
tooth-pick.  These  instruments  require 
much  less  matter  to  charge  them  than 
thread  or  glass ; but  when  they  are 
not  intended  to  be  used  soon,  they 
ought  to  be  repeatedly  charged. — 
When  they  are  to  be  used  in  a short 
time,  it  is  sufficient  to  wrap  them  in 
paper. 

Matter  must  always  be  allowed  to 
dry  without  heat  in  the  shade,  and 
be  kept  in  a dry  cool  place. 

Every  practitioner  who  has  not  a 
constant  succession  of  patients,  ought 
to  take  matter  when  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  preserve  it  for  any  fu- 
ture occasion. 

THE  MODES  OF  INOCULATION. 

The  constitutional  as  well  as  the  local 
symptoms  of  the  vaccine  affection, 
depend  in  a great  degree  on  the 
mode  in  which  the  virus  is  inserted. 
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The  smaller  fhe  wound  of  the  skin 
is,  the  lighter  in  general  is  the  dis- 
ease. 

Fluid  matter  is  better  than  dry, 
when  it  can  be  procured,  because  it 
is  more  likely  to  produce  infection ; 
and  the  operation  is  more  lightly  and 
quickly  performed.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  every  instance  where  it 
is  practicable,  the  patient  from  whom 
the  matter  is  to  be  taken  should  be 
present,  and  the  matter  should  be 
transferred  immediately  from  arm  to 
arm. 

Inoculation  is  generally  performed 
in  the  upper  arm,  near  the  inser- 
tion of  the  deltoid  muscle;  but  in 
some  adults,  who  are  likely  to  use  the 
arm  much,  it  is  more  advisable  to 
inoculate  on  the  inside  of  the  leg,  a 
little  below  the  knee. 

The  point  of  the  lancet  being 
charged,  the  skin  should  be  stretched, 
that  the  cuticle  may  be  penetrated 
with  more  ease.  A small  superficial 
puncture  is  then  to  be  made  with  the 
point  of  the  lancet,  which  will  be 
more  likely  to  leave  the  matter  in 
contact  with  the  skin,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  if  it  be  held 
nearly  in  a horizontal  direction.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  when 
held  in  this  , direction,  the  lancet 
meets  with  greater  obstruction  when 
it  has  penetrated  to  a sufficient  depth. 
On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  inserted 
in  a more  oblique  or  a perpendicular 
direction,  it  often  penetrates  suddenly 
to  such  a depth  as  to  cause  an  effu- 
sion of  blood,  which  washes  away 
the  matter,  and  prevents  the  opera- 
tion from  succeeding.  In  order  to 
render  infection  more  certain,  the 
" point  of  the  lancet  may  be  charged 
with  matter  a second  time,  and  wiped 
on  the  puncture. 

When  several  successive  inocula- 
tions are  to  be  performed,  the  lan- 
cet should  be  dipped  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  wiped  after  every  puncture. 

Dry  matter  has  been  sometimes 
known  to  succeed  after  the  expira- 
tion of  several  months,  but  that 
which  is  recent  is  always  prefera- 
ble. 

Dry  matter  on  glass  may  be:  mois- 
tened with  a little  cold  or  tepid  water 


on  the  point  of  a lancet,  allowing  it 
some  time  to  dissolve,  and  blending 
it  by  a little  friction  with  the  lancet. 

It  must  not  be  much  diluted,  but 
of  a thick  consistence.  It  is  to  be 
inserted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
recent  fluid. 

Dry  matter  on  the  barrel  of  a quill 
may  be  applied,  without  dilution,  to 
a very  small  abrasion  or  incision  of 
the  skin ; and,  being  held  in  contact 
for  some  time,  and  then  repeatedly 
drawn  over  the  part,  it  will  dissolve 
and  be  lodged  in  the  wound. 

When  ivory  lancets,  tooth-picks,  and 
vaccinators,  charged  with  dry  mat- 
ter, are  used,  the  matter  should  not 
be  first  diluted,  but,  a puncture  hav- 
ing been  first  made  with  a common 
lancet,  the  point  of  the  instrument 
is  to  be  inserted,  and  held  in  the 
puncture  half  a minute  or  more ; 
when  the  matter  will  gradually  dis- 
solve, and  remain  in  the  part.  If 
the  part  of  the  instrument  which  is 
charged,  be  afterwards  wiped  re- 
peatedly upon  the  edge  of  the  punc- 
ture, it  will  tend  to  ensure  success. 

Thread,  charged  with  dry  matter, 
may  be  used  either  dry  or  just  mois- 
tened with  cold  or  tepid  water.  A 
slight  incision  or  abrasion  is  then  to 
be  made,  not  more  than  an  eighth 
part  of  an  inch  in  length,  on  which 
a small  portion  of  the  thread  is  to  be 
placed.  This  is  to  be  covered  with 
a small  bit  of  paper,  and  to  be  re- 
tained two  or  three  days  by  a mild 
adhesive  plaster : what  is  called 
court-plaster  is  liable  to  produce  irri- 
tation. 

Inoculated  patients  must  be  cau- 
tioned not  to  wear  tight  sleeves,  and 
not  to  injure  the  arm  by  pressure, 
friction,  or  any  other  violence,  Jest 
extensive  inflammation  or  ulceration 
should  ensue. 

One  vaccine  vesicle  secures  the 
patient  from  all  danger  of  the  small- 
pox ; but  in  many  instances  it  is  bet- 
ter to  inoculate  in  both  arms,  espe- 
cially when  the  small-pox  is  epide- 
mic, or  the  matter  is  dry,  or  the 
place  of  the  patient’s  residence  is  dis- 
tant. 

Lancets  used  for  inoculation  should 
be  kept  clean  and  bright. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  SYMPTOMS. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  some- 
times occur  at  a very  early  period, 
but  more  commonly  from  the  seventh 
to  the  eleventh  day. 

In  some  cases  the  patient  is  drowsy ; 
in  others  restless.  Sometimes  there 
is  a chilliness  succeeded  by  heat,  thirst, 
head- ache,  and  other  marks  of  febrile 
affection.  Now  and  then  a sickness 
or  vomiting  takes  place,  especially  in 
infants. 

The  constitutional  symptoms,  of 
whatever  kind,  are  in  general  slight 
and  transient,  and  such  as  require  no 
remedy. 

In  a great  proportion  of  cases  there 
is  no  perceptible  indisposition ; never- 
theless, the  person  vaccinated  is  not 
the  less  secure  from  the  future  infec- 
tion of  the  small- pox,  provided  the 
progress  of  the  vesicle  has  been  regular 
and  complete. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound 
the  symptoms  of  infantile  or  other 
diseases  with  those  of  vaccine  inocu- 
lation. 

MEDICAL  TREATMENT. 

In  general  no  medicine  is  required 
in  this  mild  affection:  but  if  the 
symptoms  happen  to  run  a little  more 
high  than  usual,  the  same  remedies 
are  to  be  applied  as  if  they  proceeded 
from  any  Other  cause. 

No  preparation  is  necessary;  and 
no  cathartics  need  be  given  either  be- 
fore or  after  vaccination. 

Should  inflammation  of  the  arm 
exceed  the  usual  bounds,  which  rarely 
happens  but  from  tight  sleeves,  pres- 
sure, or  friction,  it  may  soon  be 
checked  by  the  very  frequent  appli- 
cation of  compresses  of  linen  dipped 
in  water,  aqua  lythargyri  acetati  com- 
posita,  or  a solution  of  one  drachm 
of  cerussa  acetata  in  a pint  of  water. 
These  are  to  be  applied  cold. 

If  the  scab  be  rubbed  off  prema- 
turely, and  ulceration  take  place, 
cooling  and  astringent  applications 
may  be  used,  such  as  a drop  of 
aqua  lythargyri  acetati,  which  should 
be  allowed  to  dry  on  the  part,  and 
then  be  covered  with  compresses 


dipped  in  water,  or  any  of  the  satur- 
nine applications  above  mentioned, 
and  frequently  renewed. 

When  the  ulceration  is  deep  or  ex- 
tensive, a poultice,  either  of  bread 
and  milk,  or  of  bread  with  any  of 
the  saturnine  preparations,  may  be 
applied,  as  the  case  seems  to  require. 
They'must  never  be  applied  till  they 
are  nearly  or  quite  cold. 

In  such  foul  and  obstinate  sores 
as  resist  the  foregoing  applications, 
the  ointment  of  nitrated  quicksilver, 
the  nitrated  quicksilver  or  lunar  caus- 
tic, or  other  similar  applications,  are 
sometimes  resorted  to  with  advantage. 
A single  dressing  with  these  sub- 
stances is  usually  sufficient,  after  which 
the  sore  heals  under  the  mildest  ap- 
plications. 

Spurious  pustules  are  frequently 
followed  by  ulceration  at  an  early 
period.  This  ulceration  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
it  proceeded  from  the  genuine  spe- 
cies. 

An  assurance  of  perfect  security 
from  vaccine  inoculation  can  only  be 
obtained  by  carefully  observing  the 
whole  progress  of  the  disease  If  any 
doubt  remain,  the  operation  ought 
to  be  repeated. 

When  the  patient  has  been  pre- 
viously exposed  to  the  infection  of 
the  small-pox,  that  disease  will  be 
superseded  more  or  less  according 
to  the  time  which  is  suffered  to 
elapse  before  the  inoculation  of  the 
cow-pox. 

The  advantages  of  vaccine . inocu- 
lation being  now  fully  ascertained, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of 
society,  and  particularly  of  every 
member  of  the  medical  profession,  to 
discourage  the  inoculation  of  the 
small-pox. 


OF  THE  MEASLES. 


The  measles  appeared  in  Europe 
about  the  same  time  with  the  small- 
pox, and  have  a great  affinity  to  that 
disease.  They  both  came  from  the 
same  quarter  of  the  world,  are  both 
infectious,  and  seldom  attack  the  same 
person  more  than  once.  The  measles 
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are  lliost  common  in  the  spring  sea- 
son, and  generally  disappear  in  the 
summer.  The  disease  itself,  when  pro- 
perly managed,  seldom  proves  fatal; 
but  its  consequences  are  often  very 
troublesome.  < . * 

This  disease,  like  the  small-pox, 
proceeds  from  infection,  and  is  more 
or  less  dangerous  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

The  measles,  like  other  fevers,  are 
preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold,  with  sickness  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. The  tongue  is  white,  but  gene- 
rally moist.  There  is  a short  cough, 
a heaviness  of  the  head  and  eyes, 
drowsiness,  and  a running  at  the  nose. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  cough  does 
not  come  before  the  eruption  has  ap- 
peared. There  is  an  inflammation 
and  heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied 
with  a defluxion  of  sharp  rheum  and 
great  acuteness  of  sensation,  so  that 
they  cannot  bear  the  light  without 
pain.  The  eye-lids  frequently  swell 
so  as  to  occasion  blindness.  The 
patient  generally  complains  of  his 
throat;  and  a vomiting  or  looseness 
often  precedes  the  eruption.  The  stools 
in  children  are  commonly  greenish ; 
they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the 
skin,  and  are  remarkably  peevish. — 
Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  common,  both 
before  and  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

About  the  fourth  day,  small  spots, 
resembling  flea-bites,  appear  first  upon 
the  face,  then  upon  the  breast,  and 
afterwards  on  the  extremities  : these 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  small- 
pox by  their  scarcely  rising  above  the 
skin.  The  fever,  cough,  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  instead  of  being 
removed  by  the  eruption,  as  in  the 
small-pox,  are  rather  increased ; but 
the  vomiting  generally  ceases. 

About  the  sixth  or  seventh  day 
from  the  time  of  sickness,  the  measles 
begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face,  and 
afterwards  upon  the  body,  so  that  by 
the  ninth  day  they  entirely  disappear. 
The  fever,  however,  and  difficulty  of 
bfeathing  often  continue,  especially  if 
the  patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot 
a regimen.  Petechiae,  or  purple  spots, 


may  likewiie  be  occasioned  by  this 
error. 

A violent  looseness  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds the  measles  ; in  which  case  the 
patient’s  life  is  in  imminent  danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  measles  generally 
expire  about  the  ninth  day  from  the 
invasion,  and  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs. 

The  most  favourable  symptoms  are 
a moderate  looseness,  a moist  skin,  and 
a plentiful  discharge  of  urine. 

When  the  eruption  suddenly  falls 
in,  and  the  patient  is  seized  with  a 
delirium,  he  is  in  the  greatest  danger. 
If  the  measles  turn  too  soon  of  a pale 
colour,  it  is  an  unfavourable  symp- 
tom ; as  are  also  great  weakness,  vo- 
miting, restlessness,  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing.  Purple  or  black  spots 
appearing  among  the  measles,  are 
also  very  unfavourable.  When  a con- 
tinual cough,  with  hoarseness,  suc- 
ceeds the  disease,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  an  approaching  consumption 
of  the  lungs. 

Our  business  in  this  disease  is  to 
assist  nature,  by  proper  cordials,  in 
throwing  out  the  eruption,  if  her 
efforts  are  too  languid ; but  when 
they  be  too  violent,  they  must  be 
restrained  by  evacuations  and  cool 
diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought  like- 
wise to  endeavour  to  appease  the 
most  urgent  symptoms,  as  the  cough, 
restlessness,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

The  cool  regimen  is  necessary  here 
as  well  as  in  the  small-pox.  The 
food  too  must  be  light,  and  the  drink 
diluting.  Acids  however  do  not  an- 
swer so  well  in  the  measles  as  in  the 
small-pox,  as  they  tend  to  exasperate 
the  cough.  Small  beer  likewise, 
though  a good  drink  in  the  small- 
pox, is  here  improper.  The  most  suit- 
able liquors  are  decoctions  of  liquo- 
rice with  marsh-mallow  roots  and  sar- 
saparilla, infusions  of  linseed  or  of 
the  flowers  of  elder,  balm  tea,  clari- 
fied whey,  barley-water,  and  such 
like.  These,  if  the  patient  be  costive, 
may  be  sweetened  with  honey  ; or,  if 
that  should  disagree  with  the  stomach, 
a little  manna  may  occasionally  be 
added  to  them. 
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The  measles  being  an  inflammatory 
disease,  without  any  critical  discharge 
of  matter,  as  in  the  small-pox,  bleed- 
ing is  commonly  necessary,  especially 
when  the  fever  runs  high,  with  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  and  great  oppres- 
sion of  the  breast.  But  if  the  disease 
be  of  a mild  kind,  bleeding  (which  in 
few  diseases  is  more  necessary)  may  be 
omitted. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently 
in  lukewarm  water,  both  tends  to  abate 
the  violence  of  the  fever,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  re- 
lieved by  vomiting.  When  there  is  a 
tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted by  drinking  lukewarm  water, 
or  week  chamomile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  trouble- 
some, with  dryness  of  the  throat  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient 
may  hold  his  head  over  the  steam  of 
warm  water,  and  draw  the  steam  into 
his  lungs. 

He  may  likewise  lick  a little  sper- 
maceti and  sugar-candy  pounded  to- 
gether, or  take  now  and  then  a spoon- 
ful of  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  with 
sugar-candy  dissolved  in  it.  These 
soften  the  throat,  and  relieve  the  tick- 
ling cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  disease  the 
fever  assumes  new  vigour,  and  there 
appears  great  danger  of  suffocation, 
the  patient  must  be  bled  according  to 
his  strength,  and  blistering  plasters 
applied,  with  a view  to  prevent  the 
load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs, 
where,  if  an  inflammation  should  fix 
itself,  the  patient’s  life  will  be  in  im- 
minent danger. 

In  case  the  measles  should  suddenly 
disappear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pur- 
sue the  same  method  which  we  have 
recommended  when  the  small-pox  re- 
cede. The  patient  must  be  supported 
with  wine  and  cordials.  Blistering 
piasters  must  be  applied  to  the  legs 
and  arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all 
over  with  warm  flannels.  Warm 
poultices  may  likewise  be  applied  to 
the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  spots  ap- 
pear, the  patient’s  drink  should  be 
sharpened  with  spirits  of  vitriol  j and 


if  the  putrid  symptoms  increase,  the 
Peruvian  bark  must  be  administered 
in  the  same  manner  as  directed  in  the 
small-pox. 

Opiates  are  sometimes  necessary, 
but  should  never  be  given  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  restlessness,  a violent 
looseness,  or  when  the  cough  is  very 
troublesome.  For  children  the  syrup 
poppies  is  sufficient.  A tea-spoonful 
or  two  may  be  occasionally  given, 
according  to  the  patient’s  age  or  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms. 

After  the  measles  are  gone  off,  the 
patient  ought  to  be  purged.  This  may 
be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  in  the  smalhpox. 

If  a violent  looseness  succeeds  the 
measles,  it  may  be  checked  by  tak- 
ing for  some  days  a gentle  dose  of 
rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate 
over  night ; but  if  these  do  not  re- 
move it,  bleeding  will  seldom  fail  to 
have  that  effect. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  measles 
should  be  careful  what  they  eat  or 
drink.  Their  food  for  some  time 
ought  to  be  light,  and  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  their  drink  diluting,  and 
rather  of  an  opening  nature,  as  butter- 
milk, whey,  and  such  like.  They 
ought  also  to  beware  of  exposing 
themselves  too  soon  to  the  cold  air, 
lest  a suffocating  catarrh,  an  asthma, 
or  a consumption  of  the  lungs,  should 
ensue. 

Should  a cough,  with  a difficulty 
of  breathing  and  other  symptoms  of 
a consumption,  remain  after  the  mea- 
sles, small  quantities  of  blood  may  be 
frequently  let  at  proper  intervals,  as 
the  patient’s  strength  and  constitution 
will  permit.  He  ought  likewise  to 
drink  asses’  milk,  to  remove  to  a free 
air  if  in  a large  town,  and  to  ride 
daily  on  horseback.  He  must  keep 
close  to  a diet  consisting  of  milk  and 
vegetables ; and  lastly,  if  these  do  not 
succeed,  let  him  remove  to  a warmer 
climate. 


OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 


The  scarlet  fever  is  so  called  from 
the  colour  of  the  patient’s  skin,  which 
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appears  as  it  were  tinged  with  red 
wine.  It  happens  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  but  is  most  common  to- 
. wards  the  end  of  summer ; at  which 
time  it  often  seizes  whole  families. — 
Whenever  the  scarlet  fever  is  epide- 
mical, it  usually  affects  women  two 
or  three  days  after  lying  in,  and 
often  proves  fatal  to  them.  Chil- 
dren and  young  persons  are  most 
subject  to  this  disease,  which  may  be 
suppressed  in  its  commencement  by 
different  means,  as  emetics  of  the 
wine  of  ipecacuanha  ; doses  of  equal 
parts  6f  rhubarb  and  sal-polychrest, 
sufficient  to  procure  two  motions 
every  day;  but  sometimes  the  per- 
son who  thus  escapes  the  formation 
of  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  reinfected, 
a circumstance  which  otherwise  rarely 
occurs.  It  appears  also,  from  satis- 
factory evidence,  that  convalescents 
from  scarlet  fever  are  capable  of  com- 
municating infection  ten  days,  or 
longer,  according  to  the  previous  vio- 
lence of  the  disease,  after  their  perfect 
recovery. 

Scarlet  fever,  Tike  other  fevers,  be- 
gins with  coldness,  shivering,  and 
pains  in  the  head,  without  any  vio- 
lent sickness.  About  the  third  day 
the  skin  is  covered  with  red  spots, 
which  are  broader,  more  florid,  and 
less  uniform  than  the  measles;  the 
whole  skin  becomes  of  a bright  scar- 
let colour,  which  in  three  or  four 
days  disappears ; after  which  the  cuti- 
cle or  scarf-skin,  falls  off*. 

There  is  seldom  any  occasion  for 
medicine  in  this  disease.  The  pa- 
tient ought  however  to  keep  within 
doors,  to  abstain  from  flesh,  strong 
liquors,  and  cordials,  and  to  drink 
freely  of  cool  diluting  liquors.  If  the 
fever  runs  high,  the  body  must  be 
kept  gently  open  by  emollient  clys- 
ters, or  small  doses  of  nitre  and  rhu- 
barb. A scruple  of  the  former  with 
six  grains  of  the  latter  may  be  taken 
thrice  a day,  or  oftener  if  neces- 
sary. 

Children  and  young  persons  are 
sometimes  seized  at  the  beginning 
of  this  disease  with  a kind  of  stupor 
and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  case  the 
feet  and  legs  should  be  bathed  in 
warm  water,  and  a large  blistering 
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plaster  applied  to  the  neck : his 
drink  should  be  barley-water  acidu- 
lated with  lemon-juice  or  tamarinds; 
and  a dose  of  the  syrup  of  white  pop- 
pies given  every  night  till  the  patient 
recovers. 

The  scarlet  fever  however  is  not 
always  of  so  mild  a nature.  It  is 
sometimes  attended  with  putrid  or 
malignant  symptoms,  in  which  case 
it  is  always  dangerous.  In  the  ma- 
lignant scarlet  fever  the  patient  is 
not  only  affected  with  coldness  and 
shivering,  but  with  languor,  sickness, 
and  great  oppression  ; to  these  suc- 
ceed excessive  heat,  nausea,  and 
vomiting,  with  a soreness  of  the  throat ; 
the  pulse  is  extremely  quick,  small, 
and  depressed ; the  breathing  frequent 
and  laborious ; the  skin  hot,  but  not 
quite  dry;  the  tongue  moist,  and 
covered  with  a whitish  mucus;  the 
tonsils  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When 
the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no 
relief;  on  the  contrary,  the  symp- 
toms generally  grow  worse,  and  fresh 
ones  come  on,  as  purging,  deli- 
rium, &c. 

When  this  disease  is  mistaken  for 
a simple  inflammation,  and  treated 
with  repeated  bleedings  and  strong 
cathartics,  or  too  cooling  medicines, 
it  generally  proves  fatal.  The  me- 
dicines to  be  depended  on  in  this 
case  are  cordials  and  anti-septics,  as 
Cinchona,  wine,  snake-root,  and  the 
like.  The  treatment  must  be  in  ge- 
neral similar  to  that  of  putrid  fever, 
or  of  the  malignant  ulcerous  sore 
throat. 

In  the  year  1774  a very  bad  spe- 
cies of  this  fever  prevailed  during 
winter  in  Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly 
among  young  people.  The  eruption 
was  generally  attended  with  a quin- 
sey ; and  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
were  so  blended  with  others  of  a 
putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  very  difficult. — 
Many  of  the  patients,  towards  the 
decline  of  the  fever,  were  afflicted 
with  large  swellings  of  the  submaxil- 
lary glands,  and  not  a few  had  a 
suppuration  in  one  or  both  ears. 

If  soreness  of  the  throat  accompa- 
nies this  fever,  it  may  perhaps  be 
the  putrid  or  malignant  sore  throat, 
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which  will  probably  require  the  ut- 
most exertions  of  the  most  able  phy- 
sician. Wine,  cordials,  and  food 
which  are  pernicious  in  measles  and 
scarlet  fever,  are  absolutely  necessary, 
and  to  be  exhibited  with  persever- 
ance. 

When  the  scarlet  fever  is  succeeded 
by  anasarcous  swelling,  the  greatest 
care  is  required,  since,  should  it  be 
neglected,  an  incurable  dropsy  may 
be  the  consequence. 

Washing  the  hands  and  feet  with 
tepid  water,  or  vinegar,  nay  some- 
times washing  the  whole  body  daily 
with  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water, 
has  been  practised  with  success,  par- 
ticularly in  the  treatment  of  typhus 
fever;  nevertheless,  bathing  in  fevers 
has  not  been  reckoned  among  the 
regular  means  of  regular  physicians, 
till  it  was  lately  brought  into  notice 
by  Dr.  Jackson  and  the  late  Dr.  Cur- 
rie of  Liverpool.  To  their  useful 
writings  we  owe  the  revival  of  a prac- 
tice of  great  antiquity;  for  this  remedy 
was  not  unknown  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  its'  use 
und  management  were  well  known 
to  Galen,  and  accurately  defined  by 
him. 

The  cold  and  tepid  affusion  is  now 
employed  as  a remedy  in  fever,  con- 
fluent small-pox,  measles,  and  influ- 
enza. Of  its  use  in  scarlet  fever, 
Dr.  Gregory,  Professor  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
gives  the  following  striking  instance, 
in  a letter  to  the  late  Dr.  Currie. 

“ This  day  se’nnight  (1st  Novem- 
ber) my  eldest  son,  a boy  of  six  years 
of  age,  of  a sanguine  temperament 
and  very  irritable  constitution,  was 
taken  ill  about  noon,  when  out  at 
his  walk.  Your  . friend  Benjamin 
Bell  saw  him  before  I did ; for  hav- 
ing called  on  me  to  speak  about  a 
patient,  he  enquired  for  my  wife,  and 
found  the  child  with  her  lying  on 
a settee.  She  anxiously  begged  of 
him  to  examine  the  child,  and  see 
whether  he  had  got  the  scarlet  fever, 
which  she  suspected  to  be  the  case. 
Mr.  Bell  had  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing the  disease  was  the  scarlet 
fever;  for  even  by  that  time  (within 
two  hours  from  the  invasion)  the 


eruption  of  red  prominent  poinf? 
was  very  copious  and  evident,  so  as 
to  give  a general  roughness  and  red- 
ness to  the  skin  of  the  breast.  In 
that  state  I found  him  soon  after 
Mr.  Bell  had  left  him;  his  pulse 
frequent  and  small ; his  skin  but 
just  beginning  to  grow  hot,  and  his 
hands  rather  cold.  He  complained 
of  general  oppression,  uneasiness,  and 
head-ache.  The  velum  pendulum, 
uvula,  and  tonsils,  were  of  a dark 
purple  red;  but  there  were  no  ulcers 
or  aphthae  on  them  that  I could' 
see.  Before  six  at  night,  he  had 
much  more  severe  head-ache  and  op- 
pression, with  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
diarrhoea;  his  pulse  140  and  very 
strong;  his  skin  very  hot,  and  of  a 
bright  red,  with  a considerable  degree 
of  roughness  all  over  it. 

“ Conceiving  this  to  be  a case  of 
the  most  imminent  danger,  and  in 
every  respect  proper  for  your  cold 
practice,  I lost  no  time  in  getting 
him  taken  out  of  bed,  stripped,  and 
set  erect  in  a tub,  in  which  situation 
I poured  a gardener’s  watering  pan 
full  of  cold  water  all  over  him,  from 
head  to  foot.  This  relieved  him  a 
good  deal,  and,  as  you  may  believe, 
cooled  him  very  effectually  ; but  before 
ten  at  night  the  symptoms  had  recurred 
with  more  violence  than  ever.  His 
pulse  was  160,  and  very  strong;  his 
face  turgid,  his  eyes  growing  red, 
his  skin  very  red  from  head  to  foot, 
and  very  hot.  I did  not  measure 
the  heat  of  his  skin  by  the  thermo- 
meter; but  I think  it  must  have  been 
at  least  104°  off  Fahrenheit.  I im- 
mediately repeated  the  cold  affusion  as 
before,  and  with  the  same  good  effect. 
He  was  immediately  cooled  and  refresh- 
ed, and  half  an  hour  after  I found  his 
pulse  120,  and  the  heat  of  his  skin 
very  moderate.  He  had  a pretty  good 
night ; but  before  eight  next  morn- 
ing, was  become  very  hot  again ; on 
which  account  the  affusion  was  re- 
peated in  the  same  manner.  He  said 
he  did  not  like  my  way  of  bathing, 
and  would  rather  be  bathed  in  his 
own  tub  ; and  as  I thought,  from  the 
state  of  the  symptoms,  that  there 
was  occasion  for  it,  he  was  bathed 
in  his  tub,  and  fairly  laid  under 
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■water,  over  head  and  ears,  between 
eleven  and  twelve  at  noon,  and  again 
at  six  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 

“ These  five  good  sousings  in  twen- 
ty-four hours  seemed  to  have  done  the 
business  completely.  The  eruption 
was  not  repelled,  but  the  progress  of 
■the  local  affection  in  the  throat  seemed 
to  be  stopped.  I could  never  see  any 
ulcerations  in  it,  though  I looked 
carefully  for  them,  in  consequence  of 
having  observed  much  foetor  of  his 
breath  on  the  second  evening.  The 
force  of  the  fever,  as  to  heat 
and  frequency,  and  strength  of  the 
pulse,  was  quite  broken  after  the  fifth 
ducking ; to  such  a degree  even,  that 
I began  to  have  some  fears  that  the 
vis  vitas  might  fail,  and  had  actually 
provided  wine  to  be  at  hand,  to  give 
him  from  time  to  time  in  case  of 
need;  and  I saw  him  seveial  times 
during  the  night,  between  the  se- 
cond and  third  day  of  his  disease. 
But  I found  no  occasion  to  give  him 
any  of  it;  nor  has  he  had  a grain 
of  medicine,  or  even  a drop  of  wine, 
during  his  illness*,  so  that  you  must 
allow  it  has  been  a very  fair  experi- 
ment of  the  cold  affusion,  as  a remedy 
for  the  scarlet  fever.  His  throat  was 
quite  well  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day ; the  same  day  he  had  some 
slight  swelling  of  the  hands,  but  not 
the  twentieth  part  of  what  I have 
often  seen  after  a severe  attack  of  the 
scarlatina.  He  is  losing  his  cuticle 
by  desquamation,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ; he  has  been  washed  with 
tepid  water  and  soap  for  three  or 
four  nights,  to  promote  that  des- 
quamation, and  relieve  the  itching 
of  his  skin.  He  has  not  yet  reco- 
vered his  flesh,  strength,  or  colour, 
but  seems  in  a fair  way  to  do  so 
sooti,  for  he  has  a keen  appetite  and 
digestion.  This  is  only  the  ninth 
day  of  his  disease. 

“ You  may  be  sure,  from  this  de- 
tail, that  I am  perfectly  well  pleased 
with  your  practice  in  this  disease,  and 
that  I shall  gladly  follow  it  in  any 
proper  case  of  the  same  kind  that 
may  come  under  my  care,  if  I am 
allowed  to  do  so.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  I shall  soon  have  occa- 
sion to  try  it  on  two  other  of  my 
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sons,  one  of  them  past  lour,  the  other 
of  them  almost  two  years  of  age,  and 
both  of  them  of  the  same  sanguine 
temperament  as  their  eldest  brother. 
Both  of  these  young  children  were 
exposed  to  the  contagion  from  their 
cousin,  as  much  as  my  eldest  son  was, 
and  both  of  them  were  with  him 
when  he  sickened,  and  for  two  hours 
after,  so  that  I could  have  no  hope  of 
preserving  them  from  the  contagion  : 
they  have  both  had  the  cow-pox.” 

“ Wednesday,  Nov.  9. 

“ Yesterday  afternoon  my  youngest 
son  sickened,  and  had  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  oppression,  sickness,  vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea,  frequent  crying,  fre- 
quent pulse  ; copious  red  eruption  on 
the  skin  in  less  than  three  hours  after 
he  began  to  be  uneasy,  flushing  of 
the  face,  and  increase  of  treat : his 
voice  is  somewhat  affected  and  hoarse, 
but  he  swallows  liquids  and  solids 
without  difficulty,  so  that  I have  no 
great  fears  for  his  throat. 

“ Though  he  was  never  so  hot  as 
his  brother,  he  was  washed  in  a tub 
with  cold  water  about  seven  ofelock, 
and  again  about  eleven,  last  night, 
and  twice  to-day  already  with  tepid 
water,  as  he  was  still  less  hot  than 
yesterday,  and  his  feet  even  cool.  He 
has  been  relieved  by  the  washing  all 
the  four  times,  and  has  always  gone 
to  sleep  after  it  for  a longer  or  shorter 
time. 

“My  other  son  (the  four  year  old 
gentleman)  has  not  yet  sickened,  but 
1 expect  him  to  be  taken  ill  to-night 
or  to  morrow  ; for  last  night  he  had 
very  little  sleep,  and  frequently  thro* 
the  night  and  to-day  he  has  complain- 
ed of  being  tired.  * Lassitudines 
spontaneae  morbos  denunciant,’  is  one 
of  the  oldest  maxims  that  I know  of 
in  physic.  Whenever  he  sickens,  I 
mean  to  treat  him  as  I have  done  his 
brothers. 

“ Your’s,  most  truly, 

“ J.  GREGORY.” 

TO  THE  SAME. 

“ Edinburgh,  10th  Dec.  1803. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ I am  sure  it  will  give  you  satis- 
faction to  know  that  my  children  have 
all  done  very  well  under  your  prac- 
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lice  for  the  scarlatina.  The  eldest 
and  youngest,  though  they  have  not 
yet  fully  recovered  their  strength,  are 
recovering  very  fast,  are  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  on  the  whole  so  well  that 
they  have  been  out  of  doors  repeated- 
ly, both  in  the  carriage  and  on  foot, 
though  the  weather  has  been  very 
cold,  with  even  frost  and  snow  for 
some  days.  Both  of  them  have  still 
some  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
on  both  sides  of  the  neck,  extending 
from  the  ear  almost  to  the  shoulder. 
This  I think  the  more  remarkable,  as 
I could  see  no  ulceration  of  the  throat, 
and  no  particular  cutaneous  affection 
on  the  hairy  scalp  of  either  of  them. 
The  swelled  glands  are  no  longer 
painful,  and  are  already  growing 
smaller  and  softer,  so  I presume  they 
will  discuss  completely,  without  any 
difficulty. 

“ The  four  year  old  gentleman 
whom  you  enquire  after,  sickened  on 
Monday  morning,  1 4th  of  November. 
He  had  been  complaining  for  five 
days,  much  and  frequently,  both 
day  and  night,  of  being  tired  ; at 
day-break  on  Monday  he  complained 
much  of  the  head-ache,  and  upon 
looking  at  his  skin,  he  was  found  to 
be,  from  head  to  foot,  as  red 
as  a boiled  lobster.  His  pulse  for 
two  days  was  nearly  as  quick  as  his 
elder  brother’s  had  been  (from  130 
to  150),  but  it  was  not  near  so  strong, 
nor  was  his  skin  ever  so  hot  as  his 
elder  brother’s  had  been.  He  had 
no  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  as  both  the 
others  had,  but  his  body  continued 
quite  open,  as  in  his  perfect  health. 
Supposing  the  head-ache,  which  in 
him  was  very  severe,  to  proceed  from 
the  stomach  or  bowels  being  in  some 
measure  loaded,  I gave,  him,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day,  three 
grains  of  calomel,  which  did  not  ope- 
rate as  a purge,  but  soon  and  very 
effectually  as  an  emetic,  and  seemed 
to  remove  his  head-ache  ; but  as  this 
returned  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  after  being  suspended  about  six- 
teen hours,  two  good  leeches  were 
applied  to  his  temples,  by  which  he 
lost  a good  deal  of  blood,  with  great 
and  immediate  relief  to  the  head-ache, 
which  has  not  returned. 


“ The  cure  in  this  boy,  as  in  the 
other  two,  was  trusted  to  the  wash- 
ing ; but  as  his  pulse  was  not  very 
strong,  nor  his  heat  very  great,  the 
water  was  not  perfectly  cold,  though 
very  gently  tepid ; so  little  warm  as 
to  make  him  shiver.  It  seems  to  have 
succeeded  as  well  with  him  as  with 
either  of  his  brothers. 

“ I have  had  much  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving repeatedly,  in  the  youngest 
child  (the  two  year  old  gentleman), 
the  great  and  immediate  good  effects 
of  the  cold  or  tepid  washing,  not  only 
in  lessening  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  and  heat  of  the  skin,  but  in 
relieving  the  febrile  oppression  and 
uneasiness.  The  little  patient,  who 
just  before  was  crying  very  much, 
unable  to  hold  up  his  head,  incapable 
of  being  pleased  or  amused  with  any 
thing,  nay,  almost  incapable  of  look- 
ing at  any  thing,  immediately  after 
being  washed  (I  mean  in  two  or  three 
minutes),  would  begin  to  look  up 
and  take  notice  of  the  people  near 
him  ; then  amuse  himself  with  his 
playthings ; then  get  upon  his  legs 
and  run  about  upon  the  floor ; and  at 
last  go  quietly  to  sleep.” 

The  safest  and  most  advantageous 
time  for  using  the  cold  affusion  is 
when  the  exacerbation  is  at  its  height, 
or  immediately  after  its  declination 
has  begun.  This  is  generally  from 
six  till  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  used  at  any  time 
of  the  day,  when  there  is  no  sense  of 
chilliness  present  ; when  the  heat  of 
the  surface  is  steadily  above  what  is 
natural;  and  when  there  is  no  ge- 
neral or  profuse  perspiration. 

The  late  Dr.  Currie,  for  several  of 
the  last  years  of  his  useful  life,  inva- 
riably employed  this  domestic  reme- 
dy, viz.  the  affusion  of  water,  cold 
and  tepid,  in  the  diseases  above-men- 
tioned. Used  in  the  three  first  days 
of  fever,  the  cold  affusion  generally 
stops  the  disease ; the  same  happy  ef- 
fect sometimes  follows  its  use  on  the 
fourth  or  even  the  fifth  day,  but  sel- 
dom later.  Even  in  the  subsequent 
stages,  where  the  heat  continues  pre- 
ternaturally  great,  and  the  skin  dry, 
it  is  of  great  and  manifest  advantage. 
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almost  immediately  relieving  tlie  most 
distressing  symptoms,  particularly  rest- 
lessness and  delirium,  and  conducting 
the  disease  to  a safe  and  speedier 
issue. 

The  tepid  affusion  (the  water  being 
87°  to  97°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter) is  applicable  to  all  the  diseases 
to  which  the  cold  affusion  is  appli- 
cable, and  possesses  very  considerable 
though  inferior  efficacy.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  safe,  easy  of  application, 
and  in  a high  degree  grateful,  and 
Dr.  Currie  extended  its  employment 
to  almost  the  whole  class  of  febrile 
diseases.  “ In  my  practice”  said  he, 
“ the  cold  and  tepid  affusions  are 
very  often  combined  in  the  same  dis- 
ease. While  the  heat  is  great,  the 
skin  dry,  and  the  vascular  action 
strong,  I use  water  perfectly  cold; 
when  these  symptoms  diminish,  I use 
it  cool  (87°  to  75°);  and  as  they 
subside  still  farther,  1 make  it  tepid.” 

In  fevers  arising  from  or  unaccom- 
panied by  topical  inflammation,  Dr. 
Currie’s  experience  does  not  justify 
the  use  of  the  cold  affusion ; though 
in  a great  variety  of  those  cases  the 
waim  affusion  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. “ And,”  says  he,  “ though 
I have  used  the  cold  affusion  as  late 
as  the  twelfth  and  even  the  fourteenth 
day  of  contagious  fever,  with  safety 
and  success,  yet  it  can  only  be  em- 
ployed in  this  advanced  period  in  the 
instances  in  which  the  heat  keeps  up 
steadily  above  the  natural  standard, 
and  the  respiration  continues  free. — 
In  such  cases  I have  seen  it  appease 
agitation  and  restlessness,  dissipate  di- 
lirium,  and,  as  it  were,  snatch  the 
patient  from  impending  dissolution.” 
Every  arrangement  should  be  made 
for  the  affusion  before  the  patient  is 
moved  at  all,  and  much  fatigue,  as 
well  as  disquiet,  should  be  particu- 
larly avoided.  And  after  all,  the 
tepid  affusion  may  be  substituted  for 
the  more  powerful  remedy  in  cases 
where  the  delicacy  of  the  system  or 
the  apprehensions  of  the  bystanders 
prevent  the  other  from  being  em- 
ployed. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Braithwaite, 
surgeon,  at  Lancaster,  published  some 
observations  on  the  utility  of  the  oxy- 


genated muriatic  acid  in  the  cure  of 
the  scarlet  fever,  which  well  deserve 
the  attention  of  medical  practitioners. 
We  shall  state  the  mode  of  practice 
he  recommends: — 

“ When  called  to  a patient,  in 
whatever  stage  of  the  scarlet  fever, 
my  practice,”  says  he,  “ for  two  years 
past,  has  uniformly  been  as  follows: — 
One  drachm  of  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  is  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of 
distilled  water  in  a phial  and  shaken 
together.  This  quantity  should  be 
taken  every  twelve  hours  by  a patient 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
But  it  is  preferable  to  administer  it  in 
draughts,  divided  from-  the  quantity 
above-mentioned;  from  two  ounces 
to  half  an  ounce,  as  the  patient’s  age 
and  situation  require;  ordering  them 
to  be  taken  at  such  periods  as,  for  an 
adult,  to  consume  the  quantity  in  the 
time  mentioned ; and  to  younger  pa- 
tients smaller  doses,  as  half  a drachm 
or  two  scruples  of  the  acid  to  eight 
ounces  of  water.  By  this  method  the 
oxygen  gas  is  not  separated  and  lost 
each  time  the  phial  is  opened,  as  may 
easily  be  perceived  by  its  smell  in  the 
apartment.  It  is  also  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  the  medicine  be  placed 
in  a dark  situation,  wrapped  in  a pa- 
per, to  prevent  the  disoxygenating  in- 
fluence of  light.” 

Since  the  use  of  this  medicine,  Mr. 
B.  says  he  never  had  recourse  to  eme- 
tics, purgatives,  blisters  or  diaphoretics. 
A regular  perseverance  in  the  oxy- 
genant  remedy  has  universally  suc- 
ceeded. “ My  patients,”  says  he,  “ ra- 
pidly recovered,  and  are  seldom  af- 
flicted with  those  complaints  succeed- 
ing the  scarlet  fever,  such  as  pain  of 
the  joints,  paucity  of  urine,  and  uni- 
versal anasarcous  swellings.  Even 
when  these  follow,  I recommend  a 
continuance  of  the  medicine  until 
these  symptoms  entirely  disappear, 
which  will  be  found  much  earlier  than 
by  the  usual  mode  of  treatment. — 
Indeed,  if  the  oxygenated  preparation 
be  duly  persevered  in,  I am  of  opi- 
nion, those  painful  and  distressing  af- 
fections will  rarely  occur.  It  is  also 
possessed  of  this  desirable  property, 
that  it  may  be  easily  taken  by  chil- 
dren, who  generally  are  the  most  tiu- 
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merous  patients  in  this  disease,  and  to 
whom  all  medicines  are  administered 
with  difficulty.  I have  heard  them 
repeatedly  cry  for  that  stuff  which 
mended  their  throat,  as  they  express- 
ed it.  Indeed,  in  that  respect,  its  ef- 
fects are  truly  admirable,  far  surpass- 
ing the  disagreeable  practice  of  gar- 
gling and  syringing,  which  in  nu- 
merous instances,  even  if  possible  to 
do  it,  is  productive  of  mischief.  How 
far  superior  then  must  be  a remedy, 
which  by  passing  immediately  over 
the  infected  and  frequently  ulcerated 
part,  not  only  gives  instantaneous  re- 
lief, but  entirely  removes  that  foetid 
smell  originating,  in  severe  cases,  from 
these  parts! 

“ Patients  often  wish  to  be  frequent- 
ly sipping  a little  of  the  oxygenant 
liquid,  which  is  not  improper;  but 
it  must  always  be  done  out  of  a wine- 
glass, as  admeasurement  with  a spoon 
is  dangerous ; the  oxygen  rapidly 
oxydating  the  metal  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  by  that  means  con- 
veying into  the  stomach  a poisonous 
fluid  Irom  which  death  might  ensue.” 

Besides  the  internal  use  of  oxy- 
genated muriatic  acid,  Mr.  Braith- 
waite,  following  Guyton  Morveau  and 
others,  recommends  the  vapour  of  this 
acid  for  destroying  contagious  mias- 
mata, even  in  rooms  where  the  sick 
are  present,  without  the  slightest  in- 
convenience. 

The  gaseous  oxygenant,  he  observes, 
possessed  of  amazing  expansibility, 
diffuses  itself  over  the  most  extensive 
apartments,  leaving  nothing  untouch- 
ed, and  touching  nothing  it  does  not 
appropriate,  rapidly  oxydating  me- 
tallic bodies,  particularly  iron  and 
steel,  which  on  that  account  should 
be  removed,  and  radically  destroying 
the  most  offensive  odours,  thereby 
rendering  innocuous  perhaps  deadly 
contagious  poisons. 

To  completely  purify  any  apart- 
ment where  a patient  suffers  in  the 
scarlet  fever,  or  any  other  contagious 
disease,  so  as  to  render  it  perfectly  safe 
not  only  to  the  attendants,  but  to  the 
rest  of  the  family,  take  a china  tea- 
cup and  saucer ; put  into  the  tea-cup 
two  ounces  of  common  culinary  salt, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  the  black  oxyd 


of  manganese,  previously  powdered, 
with  one  ounce  of  water ; then  take 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  sulphuric  acid 
(spirit  of  vitriol  or  vitriolic  acid),  and 
pour  a little  of  it  now  and  then  into 
the  tea-cup  among  the  other  ingre- 
dients. Immediately  an  amazing  quan- 
tity of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas 
will  be  disengaged  and  diffused  thro’ 
the  apartment.  This  should  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  only  a few  minutes, 
removing  it  out  of  the  room  into  the 
staircase,  by  v/hich  means  the  whole 
house  will  become  impregnated  with 
this  gaseous  oxygenant.  It  will  be 
proper  to  take  it  into  the  room  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  day, 
adding  to  it  a little  fresh  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  replacing  it  in  its  for- 
mer situation. 

By  this  simple  plan,  any  prudent 
and  attentive  nurse  may,  with  the  ut- 
most facility  and  safety,  destroy  con- 
tagion in  any  private  apartment  or 
ward  of  a hospital.  The  gas  ex- 
tricated from  common  salt  by  sul- 
phuric acid  has  been  employed  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh  with 
very  great  benefit. 


OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS 
FEVER. 


Nervous  fevers  have  increased 
greatly  of  late  years  in  this  island, 
owing  doubtless  to  our  different  man- 
ner of  living,  and  the  increase  of  se- 
dentary employments,  as  they  com- 
monly attack  persons  of  a weak  re- 
laxed habit,  who  neglect  exercise,  eat 
little  solid  food,  study  hard,  or  indulge 
in  spirituous  liquors. 

Nervous  fevers  may  be  occasioned 
by  whatever  depresses  the  spirits  or 
impoverishes  the  blood ; as  grief,  fear, 
anxiety,  intense  thought,  want  of 
sleep,  living  on  poor  watery  diet,  un- 
ripe fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  mush- 
rooms, &c.  They  may  likewise  be 
occasioned  by  damp,  confined,  or  un- 
wholesome air.  Hence  they  are  very 
common  in  rainy  seasons,  and  prove 
most  fatal  to  those  who  live  in  dirty 
low  houses,  crowded  streets,  hospitals, 
jails,  or  such  like  places. 

Persons  whose  constitutions  have 
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I been  broken  by  excessive  venery,  fre- 
i quent  salivations,  the  too  free  use  of 
purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  ex- 
cessive evacuations,  are  most  liable  to 
this  disease. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on 
the  damp  ground,  excessive  fatigue, 
and  whatever  obstructs  the  perspira- 
tion or  causes  a spasmodic  stricture  of 
the  solids,  may  likewise  occasion  ner- 
vous fevers.  We  shall  only  add,  fre- 
quent and  great  irregularities  in  diet. 
Too  great  abstinence,  as  well  as  ex- 
cess, is  hurtful.  Nothing  tends  so 
much  to  preserve  the  body  in  a sound 
state  as  regular  diet ; nor  can  anything 
contribute  more  to  occasion  fevers  of 
the  worst  kind  than  its  opposite. 

Low  spirits,  want  of  appetite,  weak- 
ness, weariness  after  motion,  watch- 
fulness, deep  sighing,  and  dejection  of 
mind,  are  generally  the  forerunners 
of  this  disease.  These  are  succeeded 
by  a quick  low  pulse,  a dry  tongue 
without  any  considerable  thirst,  chill- 
ness and  flushing  in  turns,  &c. 

After  some  time  the  patient  com- 
plains of  a giddiness  and  pain  of  the 
head,  has  a nausea,  with  retchings 
and  vomiting;  the  pulse  is  quick, 
and  sometimes  intermitting ; the  urine 
pale,  resembling  dead  small-beer;  and 
the  breathing  difficult,  with  oppres- 
sion of  the  breast,  and  slight  aliena- 
tions of  mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or 
twelfth  day,  the  tongue  becomes  more 
moist,  with  a plentiful  spitting,  a 
gentle  purging,  or  a moisture  upon 
the  skin ; or  if  a suppuration  happens 
in  one  or  both  ears,  or  large  pus- 
tules break  out  about  the  lips  or  nose, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  for  a favoura- 
ble crisis. 

But  if  there  is  an  excessive  loose- 
ness, or  wasting  sweats,  with  frequent 
fainting  fits ; if  the  tongue,  when  put 
out,  trembles  excessively,  and  the  ex- 
tremities feel  cold,  with  a fluttering 
or  slow  creeping  pulse ; if  there  is  a 
starting  of  the  tendons,  an  almost  total 
loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  an  in- 
voluntary discharge  by  stool  and 
urine,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that 
death  is  approaching. 

It  is  very  necessary  in  this  disease 
to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet. 


The  least  motion  would  fatigue  him, 
and  will  be  apt  to  occasion  weariness, 
and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought 
not  only  to  be  kept  easy,  but  soothed 
and  comforted  with  the  hopes  of  a 
speedy  recovery.  Nothing  is  more 
hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind, 
than  presenting  to  the  patient’s  ima- 
gination gloomy  or  frightful  ideas. — - 
These  of  themselves  often  occasion 
nervous  fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  they  will  likewise  aggra- 
vate them. 

The  patient  must  not  be  kept  too 
low.  His  strength  and  spirits  ought 
to  be  supported  by  nourishing  diet 
and  generous  cordials.  For  this  pur- 
pose his  gruel,  panado,  or  whatever 
food  he  takes,  must  be  mixed  with 
wine  according  as  the  symptoms  may 
require.  Pretty  strong  wine  whey,  or 
small  negus  sharpened  with  the  juice 
of  orange  or  lemon,  will  be  proper 
for  his  ordinary  drink.  Mustard- 
whey  is  likewise  a very  proper  drink 
in  this  fever,  and  may  be  rendered  an 
excellent  cordial  medicine,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a proper  quantity  of  white 
wine. 

Wine  in  this  disease,  if  it  could 
be  obtained  genuine,  is  almost  the 
only  medicine  that  would  be  neces- 
sary. Good  wine  possesses  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  cordial  medicines,  while  it 
is  free  from  many  of  their  bad  quali- 
ties. I say  good  wine ; for  however 
common  this  article  of  luxury  is  now 
become,  it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained 
genuine,  especially  by  the  poor,  who 
are  obliged  to  purchase  it  in  small 
quantities. 

I have  often  seen  patients  in  low 
nervous  fevers,  where  the  pulse  could 
hardly  be  felt,  with  a constant  de- 
lirium, coldness  of  the  extremities, 
arid  almost  every  other  mortal  symp- 
tom, recover  by  using  in  whey,  gruel, 
and  negus,  a bottle  or  two  of  strong 
wine  every  day.  Good  old  sound 
claret  is  the  best,  and  may  be  made 
into  negus,  or  given  by  itself,  as  cir- 
cumstances require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this 
disease  is  to  support  the  patient’s 
strength,  by  giving  him  frequently 
small  quantities  of  the  above,  or 
other  drinks  of  a warm  and  cordial 
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nature.  He  is  not  however  to  be 
overheated  either  with  liquor  or 
clothes ; and  his  food  ought  to  be  light, 
and  given  in  small  quantities. 

Where  a nausea,  load,  and  sick- 
ness at  stomach,  prevail  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fever,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  the  patient  a gentle 
vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of 
ipecacuanha  in  fine  powder,  or  a few 
spoonfuls  of  the  vomiting  julep,  will 
generally  answer  this  purpose  very 
well.  This  may  be  repeated  any  time 
before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  the 
above  symptoms  continue.  Vomits 
not  only' cleanse  the  stomach,  but,  by 
the  general  shock  which  they  give, 
promote  the  perspiration,  and  have 
many  other  excellent  effects  in  slow 
fevers,  where  there  are  no  signs  of 
inflammation,  and  nature  wants  rous- 
ing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a 
vomit  may  cleanse  the  bowels  by  a 
small  dose  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infusion  of  senna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to 
regulate  the  symptoms,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  going  to  either  ex- 
treme. Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  in- 
flammatory kind,  where  the  force  of 
the  circulation  is  too  great,  or  the 
blood  dense,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid, 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  are 
necessary;  but  in  nervous  fevers, 
where  nature  flags,  where  the  blood 
is  vapid  and  poor,  and  the  solids  re- 
laxed, the  lancet  must  be  spared,  and 
wine,  with  other  cordials,  plentifully 
administered. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  caution 
people  against  bleeding  in  this  dis- 
ease, as  there  is  generally  at  the  be- 
ginning an  universal  stricture  upon 
the  vessels,  and  sometimes  an  op- 
pression and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  suggest  the  idea  of  a plethora, 
or  too  great  a quantity  of  blood.  I 
have  known  even  some  of  the  faculty 
deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this 
respect,  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  being 
bled,  when  it  was  evident,  from  the 
consequences,  that  the  operation  was 
improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  im- 
proper in  this  disease,  yet  blistering 
is  highly  necessary.  Blistering-plas- 


ters may  be  applied  at  all  times  of 
the  fever  with  great  advantage.  If 
the  patient  is  delirious,  he  ought  to 
be  blistered  on  the  neck  or  head; 
and  it  will  be  the  safest  course,  when 
the  insensibility  continues,  as  soon  as 
the  discharge  occasioned  by  one  blis- 
tering plaster  abates,  to  apply  another 
to  some  other  part  of  the  body,  and 
by  that  means  to  keep  up  a conti- 
nual succession  of  them  till  he  be  out 
of  danger. 

I have  been  more  sensible  of  the 
advantage  of  blistering  in  this  than 
in  any  other  disease.  Blistering-plas- 
ters not  only  stimulate  the  solids  to 
action,  but  likewise  occasion  a con- 
tinual discharge,  which  may  in  some 
measure  supply  the  want  of  critical 
evacuations,  which  seldom  happen  in 
this  kind  of  fever.  They  are  most 
proper,  however,  either  towards  the 
beginning  or  after  some  degree  of 
stupor  has  come  on,  in  which  last  case 
it  will  always  be  proper  to  blister  the 
head. 

If  the  patient  is  costive  through  the 
course  of  the  disease,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  procure  a stool,  by  giving 
him  every  other  day  a clyster  of  milk 
and  water,  with  a little  sugar,  to 
which  may  be  added  a spoonful  of 
common  salt  if  the  above  does  not 
operate. 

Should  a violent  looseness  come  on, 
it  may  be  checked  by  small  quantities 
of  Venice  treacle,  or  giving  the  pa- 
tient for  his  ordinary  drink  the  com- 
pound decoction  of  chalk  mixture. — 
A miliary  eruption  sometimes  breaks 
out  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day; 
and  as  eruptions  are  often  critical, 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  re- 
tard nature’s  operation  in  this  parti- 
cular. The  eruption  ought  neither 
to  be  checked  by  bleeding  or  other 
evacuations,  nor  pushed  out  by  a hot 
regimen ; but.  the  patient  should  be 
supported  by  gentle  cordials,  as  wine- 
whev,  small  negus,  sago-gruel,  with 
a little  wine  in  it,  and  such  like.  He 
ought  not  to  be  kept  too  warm ; yet 
a kindly  breathing  sweat  should  by 
no  means  be  checked. 

Though  blistering  and  the  use  of 
cordial  liquors  are  the  chief  things  to 
be  depended  on  in  this  kind  of  fever. 
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yet  for  those  who  may  choose  to  use 
them,  we  shall  mention  one  or  two 
of  the  forms  of  medicine  which  are 
commonly  prescribed  in  it. 

When  the  patient  is  low,  he  may 
take  the  following : — 

Take  of  Virginian  snake- root,  ten 
grains  ; 

Of  contra  yerva-root,  ten  grains ; 

Of  Russian  castor,  five  grains. 
They  must  be  all  in  fine  powder,  and 
may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a 
little  of  the  cordial  confection  of  syrup 
of  saffron.  One  of  these  may  be  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  may  be  used 
with  the  same  intention  : — 

Take  of  wild  valerian-root,  in  pow- 
der, one  scruple ; 

Of  saffron,  four  grains ; 

Of  castor,  four  grains. 

Mix  these  by  rubbing  them  together 
in  a mortar,  and  give  one  in  a cup  of 
wine- whey,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

In  desperate  cases,  where  the  hic- 
cup and  starting  of  the  tendons  have 
already  come  on,  we  have  sometimes 
seen  extraordinary  effects  from  large 
doses  of  musk  frequently  repeated. — 
Musk  is  doubtless  an  antispasmodic, 
and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of 
a scruple  three  or  four  times  a day, 
or  oftener  if  necessary.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  musk  a 
few  grains  of  camphor  and  salt  of 
hartshorn,  as  these  tend  to  promote 
perspiration  and  the  discharge  of 
urine  ; thus : — 

Take  of  musk,  fifteen  grains  ; 

Of  camphor,  three  grains ; 

Of  salt  of  hartshorn,  six  grains. 
To  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little 
syrup,  and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  should  happen  to  in- 
termit, which  it  frequently  does  to- 
wards the  decline,  or  if  the  patient’s 
strength  should  be  wasted  with  col- 
liquative sweats,  &c.  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  him  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm,  if 
the  stomach  will  bear  it,  of  the  bark 
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in  fine  powder,  may  be  given  four 
or  five  times  a day  in  a glass  of  red 
port  or  claret.  Should  the  bark  in 
substance  not  sit  easy  on  the  stomach, 
an  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  in- 
fused in  a bottle  of  Lisbon  or  Rhenish 
wine  for  two  or  three  days;  afterwards 
it  may  be  strained,  and  a glass  of  it 
taken  frequently. 

The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewise  be 
very  properly  administered  along  with 
other  cordials,  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce ; 

Of  orange-peel,  half  an  ounce; 

Of  Virginian  snake- root,  two 
drachms; 

Of  saffron,  one  drachm ; 

Let  them  all  be  powdered  and  infused 
in  a pint  of  the  best  brandy  for  three 
or  four  days.  Afterwards  the  liquor 
may  be  strained,  and  two  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  it  given  three  or  four  times 
a day  in  a glass  of  small  wine  or 
negus. 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other 
fevers,  where  there  are  no  symptoms 
of  inflammation,  without  any  regard 
to  the  remission  or  intermission  of  the 
fever.  How  far  future  observations 
may  tend  to  establish  this  practice, 
we  will  not  pretend  to  say ; but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  bark 
is  a very  universal  febrifuge,  and  that 
it  may  be  administered  with  advan- 
tage in  most  fevers  where  bleeding  is 
not  necessary,  or  where  there  are  no 
symptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 


OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID, 
OR  SPOTTED  FEVER. 


This  may  be  called  the  pestilential 
fever  of  Europe,  as  in  many  of  its 
symptoms  it  bears  a great  resemblance 
to  that  dreadful  disease,  the  plague. 
Persons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy 
disposition,  and  those  whose  vigour 
has  been  wasted  by  long  fasting, 
watching,  hard  labour,  excessive  ve- 
nery,  frequent  salivations,  & c.  are 
most  liable  to  it. 

This  fever  is  occasioned  by  foul  air, 
from  a number  of  people  being  con- 
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fined  in  a narrow  place  not  properly 
ventilated,  from  putrid  animal  and 
vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  'Hence  it  pre- 
vails in  camps,  jails,  hospitals,  and 
infirmaries,  and  especially  where  such 
places  are  too  much  crowded,  and 
cleanliness  is  neglected. 

A close  constitution  of  the  air,  with 
long  rainy  or  foggy  weather,  likewise 
occasions  putrid  fevers.  They  often 
succeed  great  inundations  in  low  and 
marshy  countries,  especially  when 
these  are  preceded  or  followed  by  a 
hot  and  sultry  season. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food, 
without  a proper  mixture  of  vegetables, 
or  eating  fish  or  flesh  that  has  been 
kept  too  long,  are  likewise  apt  to  oc- 
casion this  kind  of  fever.  Hence 
sailors  on  long  voyages,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  besieged  cities,  are  very 
often  visited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Cora  that  has  been  greatly  da- 
maged by  rainy  seasons  or  long  keep- 
ing, and  water  which  has  become 
putrid  by  stagnation,  &c.  may  likewise 
occasion  this  fever. 

Dead  carcases  tainting  the  air,  es- 
pecially in  hot  seasons,  are  very  apt  to 
occasion  putrid  diseases.  Hence  this 
kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  coun- 
tries which  are  the  scenes  of  war  and 
bloodshed.  This  shews  the  propriety 
of  removing  burying-grounds,  slaugh- 
ter-houses, &c.  at  a proper  distance 
from  great  towns. 

Want  of  cleanliness  is  a very  ge- 
neral cause  of  putrid  fevers.  Hence 
they  prevail  amongst  the  poor  inha- 
bitants of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a 
confined  unwholesome  air,  and  ne- 
glect cleanliness.  Such  mechanics  as 
carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are 
constantly  confined  within  doors,  are 
likewise  very  liable  to  this  disease. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  putrid, 
malignant,  or  spotted  fevers,  are  high- 
ly infectious,  and  are,  therefore,  often 
communicated  by  contagion.  For 
which  reason  all  persons  ought  to 
keep  at  a distance  from  those  affected 
with  such  diseases,  unless  their  attend- 
ance is  absolutely  necessity. 

The  malignant  fever  is  generally 
preceded  by  a remarkable  weakness 
or  loss  of  strength,  without  any  ap- 
parent cause.  This  is  sometimes  so 


great,  that  the  patient  can  scarcely 
walk,  or  even  sit  upright,  without  be- 
ing in  danger  of  fainting  away.  Hio 
mind  too  is  greatly  dejected;  he  sighs* 
and  is  full  of  dreadful  apprehensions. 
There  is  a nausea,  and  sometimes  a 
vomiting  of  bile;  a violent  pain  of 
the  head,  with  a strong  pulsation  or 
throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries;, 
the  eyes  often  appear  red  and  inflam- 
ed with  a pain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit ; there  is  a noise  in  the  ears;  the 
breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  in- 
terrupted with  a sigh ; the  patient 
complains  of  a pain  about  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  and  in  his  back  and 
loins;  the  tongue  is  at  first  white,  but 
afterwards- it  appears  black  and  chap- 
ped ; and  his  teeth  are  covered  with 
a black  crust.  He  sometimes  passes 
worms  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
is  affected  with  tremors  or  shaking, 
and  often  becomes  delirious. 

If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  dissolved, 
or  with  a very  small  degree  of  co- 
hesion, and  soon  becomes  putrid ; the 
stools  smell  extremely  fetid,  and  are 
sometimes  of  a greenish,  black,  or 
reddish  cast.  Spots  of  a pale  purple, 
dun,  or  black  colour,  often  appear 
upon  the  skin,  and  sometimes  there 
are  violent  haemorrhages  or  discharges 
of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nose, 
&c. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  inflammatory,  by  the  small- 
ness of  the  pulse,  the  great  dejection 
of  mind,  the  dissolved  state  of  the 
blood,  the  petechias  or  purple  spots, 
and  the  putrid  smell  of  the  excrements. 
They  may  likewise  be  distinguished 
from  the  low  or  nervous  fever,  by  the 
heat  and  thirst  being  greater,  the  urine 
of  a higher  colour,  and  the  loss  of 
strength,  dejection  of  mind,  and  all 
the  other  symptoms,  more  violent. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however, 
that  the  inflammatory,  nervous,  add 
putrid  symptoms,  are  so  blended  to- 
gether, as  to  render  it  very  difficult 
to  determine  to  which  class  the  fever 
belongs.  In  this  case  the  greatest 
caution  and  skill  are  requisite.  At- 
tention must  be  paid  to  those  symp- 
toms which  are  most  prevalent,  and 
both  the  regimen  and  medicines  must 
be  adapted  to  them. 
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Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers 
may  be  converted  into  malignant  and 
putrid,  by  too  hot  a regimen  or  im- 
proper medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is 
extremely  uncertain ; sometimes  they 
•terminate  between  the  seventh  and 
fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times 
they  are  prolonged  for  five  or  six 
weeks.  Their  duration  depends  great- 
ly upon  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  manner  of  treating  the 
disease. 

The  most  favourable  symptoms  are 
a gentle  looseness  after  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild  sweat. 
These,  when  continued  for  a consi- 
derable time,  often  carry  off  the  fever, 
and  should  never  be  imprudently 
stopped.  Small  miliary  pustules  ap- 
pearing between  the  .petechias,  or  pur- 
ple spots,  are  likewise  favourable,  as 
are  also  hot  scabby  eruptions  about 
the  mouth  and  nose.  It  is  a good 
sign  when  the  pulse  rises  upon  the 
use  of  wine  or  other  cordials,  and 
the  nervous  symptoms  abate  5 deafness 
coming  on  towards  the  decline  of  the 
fever,  is  likewise  often  a favourable 
symptom,  as  are  abscesses  in  the  groin 
■or  parotid  glands  ; but  deafness  is  not 
always  a favourable  symptom  in  this 
disease:  perhaps  it  is  only  so  when 
occasioned  by  abscesses  formed  with- 
in the  ears. 

Among  the  unfavourable  symptoms 
may  be  reckoned  an  excessive  loose- 
ness, w'ith  a hard  swelled  belly  ; large 
clack  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out 
upon  the  skin  ; aphthse  in  the  mouth ; 
cold  clammy  sweats ; blindness;  a 
change  of  the  voice;  a wild  staring 
of  the  eyes;  difficulty  of  swallowing; 
inability  to  put  out  the  tongue ; and 
a constant  inclination  to  uncover  the 
breast.  When  the  sweat  and  saliva 
are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine 
is  black,  or  deposits  a black  sooty 
sediment,  the  patient  is  in  great  dan- 
ger. Starting  of  the  tendons,  and 
foetid,  ichorous,  and  involuntary  stools, 
attended  with  coldness  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  body,  are  generally  the 
forerunners  of  death. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  we 
ought  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  counteract  the  putrid  tendency  of 


the  humours  ; to  support  the  patient’s 
strength  and  spirits;  and  to  assist 
nature  in  expelling  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  by  gently  promoting  perspi- 
ration and  the  other  evacuations. 

It  has  been  observed  that  putrid 
fevers  are  often  occasioned  by  un- 
wholesome air,  and  of  course  they 
must  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care 
should  therefore  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  air  from  stagnating  in  the  patient’s 
chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew 
it  frequently,  by  opening  the  doors 
or  windows  of  some  adjacent  apart- 
ment. The  breath  and  perspiration 
of  persons  in  perfect  health  soon  ren- 
der the  air  of  a small  apartment  nox- 
ious ; but  this  will  sooner  happen  from 
the  perspiration  and  breath  of  a per- 
son whose  whole  mass  of  humours  are 
in  a putrid  state. 

Besides  the  frequent  admission  of 
fresh  air,  we  would  recommend  the 
use  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice  of  lemon, 
Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vege- 
table acid  that  can  be  most  readily 
obtained.  These  ought  frequently  to 
be  sprinkled  upon  the  floor,  the  bed, 
and  every  part  of  the  room.  They 
may  also  be  evaporated  with  a hot 
iron,  or  by  boiling,  &c.  The  fresh 
skins  of  lemons  or  oranges  ought  like- 
wise to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of 
the  room,  and  they  should  be  fre- 
quently held  to  the  patient’s  nose. 
The  use  of  acids  in  this  manner  would 
not  only  prove  very  refreshing  to  the 
patient,  but  would  likewise  tend  to 
prevent  the  infection  spreading  among 
those  who  attend  him.  Strong-scent- 
ed herbs,  as  rue,  tansy,  rosemary, 
wormw'ood,  &c.  may  likewise  be  laid 
in  different  parts  of  the  house,  and 
smelled  to  by  those  who  go  near  the 
patient. 

The  patient  must  not  only  be  kept 
cool,  but  likewise  quiet  and  easy. — 
The  least  noise  will  affect  his  head, 
and  the  smallest  fatigue  will  be  apt 
to  make  him  faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  import- 
ance in  this  disease  than  acids,  which 
ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the  pa- 
tient’s food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange, 
lemon,  or  vinegar  whey,  are  all  very 
proper,  and  may  be  drunk  by  turns, 
according  to  the  patient’s  inclination. 
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They  may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the 
addition  of  wine  in  such  quantity  as 
the  patient’s  strength  seems  to  re* 
quire.  When  he  is  very  low,  he 
may  drink  negus,  with  only  one 
half  water,  and  sharpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In  some 
cases  a glass  of  wine  may  now  and 
then  be  allowed.  The  most  proper 
wine  is  Rhenish  ; but  if  the  body  be 
open,  red  port  or  claret  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea- 
spoonful of  the  cream  of  tartar  may 
be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink,  as  there  is  occasion;  or  he  may 
* drink  a decoction  of  tamarinds,  which 
will  both  quench  his  thirst,  and  pro- 
mote a discharge  by  stool. 

If  chamomile-tea  will  sit  upon  his 
stomach,  it  is  a very  proper  drink  in 
this  disease.  It  may  be  sharpened 
by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea, 
ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  diluted 
vitriolic  acid. 

The  food  must  be  light,  as  panado 
or  groat-gruel,  to  which  a little  wine 
may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be 
weak  and  low;  and  they  ought  all 
to  be  sharpened  with  the  juice  of 
orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the 
like.  The  patient  ought  likewise  to 
eat  freely  of  ripe  fruits,  as  roasted 
apples,  currant,  or  gooseberry  tarts, 
preserved  cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  fre- 
quently not  only  supports  the  spirits, 
but  counteracts  the  putrid  tendency 
of  the  humours;  for  which  reason, 
the  patient  ought  frequently  to  be 
sipping  small  quantities  of  some  of 
the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above, 
or  any  that  may  be  more  agreeable 
to  his  palate,  or  more  readily  ob- 
tained. 

If  he  is  delirious,  his  feet  and 
hands  ought  to  be  frequently  fo- 
mented with  a strong  infusion  of 
chamomile  flowers.  This,  or  an  in- 
fusion of  the  bark,  to  such  as  can 
afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good 
effect.  Fomentations  of  this  kind 
not  only  relieve  the  head,  by  relax- 
ing the  vessels  in  the  extremities; 
but  as  their  contents  are  absorbed, 
and  taken  into  the  system,  they  may 


assist  in  preventing  the  putrescence 
of  the  humours. 

If  a vomit  be  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail 
to  have  a good  effect;  but  if  the 
fever  has  gone  on  for  some  days, 
and  the  symptoms  are  violent,  vomits 
are  not  quite  so  safe.  The  body,  how- 
ever, is  always  to  be  kept  gently 
open  by  clysters  or  mild  laxative  me- 
dicines. 

Bleeding  is  seldom  necessary  in 
putrid  fevers.  If  there  be  signs  of 
an  inflammation,  it  may  sometimes 
be  permitted  at  the  first  onset;  but 
the  repetition  of  it  generally  proves 
hurtful. 

Blistering-plasters  are  never  to  be 
used  unless  in  the  greatest  extremities. 
If  the  petechise  or  spots  should  sud- 
denly disappear,  the  patient’s  pulse 
sinks  remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with 
other  bad  symptoms,  come  on,  blis- 
tering may  be  permitted.  In  this 
case  the  blistering-plasters  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  head,  and  inside  of 
the  legs  or  thighs.  But  as  they  are 
sometimes  apt  to  occasion  a gangrene, 
we  would  rather  recommend  warm 
cataplasms,  or  poultices  of  mustard 
and  vinegar  to  be  applied  to  the 
feet,  having  recourse  to  blisters  only 
in  the  utmost  extremities. 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning 
of  this  fever  to  give  the  emeti  c tartar 
in  small  doses,  repeated  every  second 
or  third  hour,  till  it  shall  either  vo- 
mit, purge,  or  throw  the  patient  into 
a sweat.  This  practice  is  very  pro- 
per, provided  it  be  not  pushed  so 
far  as  to  weaken  the  patient. 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long 
prevailed,  of  expelling  the  poisonous 
matter  of  malignant  diseases  by  tri- 
fling doses  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic 
medicines.  In  consequence  of  this 
notion,  the  contrayerva-root,  the  cor- 
dial confection,  the  mithridate,  &c. 
have  been  extolled  as  infallible  re- 
medies. There  is  reason,  however, 
to  believe,  that  these  seldom  do 
much  good.  Where  cordials  are 
necessary,  we  know  none  that  is 
superior  to  good  wine;  and  there- 
fore again  recommend  it  both  as  the 
safest  and  best.  Wine,  with  acids 
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and  anti-scptics,  are  the  only  things 
to  be  relied  on  in  the  cure  of  malig- 
nant fevers. 

In  the  most  dangerous  species  of 
this  disease,  when  it  is  attended  with 
. purple,  livid,  or  black  spots,  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  must  be  administered. 
I have  seen  it,  when  joined  with 
acids,  prove  successful,  even  in  cases 
where  the  petechiee  had  the  most 
threatening  aspect.  But  to  answer 
this  purpose,  it  must  not  only  be 
given  in  large  doses,  but  duly  per- 
sisted in. 

The  best  method  of  administering 
the  bark  is  certainly  in  substance. 
An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be 
mixed  with  half  an  English  pint  of 
water  and  the  same  quantity  of  red 
wine,  and  sharpened  with  the  elixir 
or  the  spirit  of  vitriol,  which  will 
both  make  it  sit  easier  on  the  sto- 
mach, and  render  it  more  beneficial. 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  syrup 
of  lemon  may  be  added,  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  mixture  taken 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener  if  the 
stomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Those  who  cannot  take  the  bark 
in  substance,  may  infuse  it  in  wine, 
as  recommended  in  the  preceding 
disease. 

All  drinks  in  putrid  fevers  ought 
to  be  given  cold,  because  they  are 
then  much  more  tonic. 

If  there  be  a violent  looseness,  the 
bark  must  be  boiled  in  red  wine, 
with  a little  cinnamon,  and  sharpened 
with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  in  this 
kind  of  looseness  than  plenty  of  acids, 
and  such  things  as  promote  a gentle 
perspiration. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with 
vomiting,  a drachm  of  the  salt  of 
wormwood,  dissolved  in  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  fresh  lemon  juice,  and 
made  into  a draught  with  an  ounce 
of  simple  cinnamon  water,  and  a bit 
of  sugar,  may  be  given  and  repeated 
as  often  as  it  is  necessary. 

As  the  alimentary  canal  is  the 
storehouse  of  putrefaction,  the  bowels 
should  be  cautiously  evacuated  ; that 
being  done,  astonishing  cures  in  putrid 
fevers  have  been  performed  by  yeast. 


The  patients  from  being  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  were  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours  so  far  restored  to  health, 
as  to  leave  not  only  their  beds,  but 
the  house  also,  and  to  pursue  their 
usual  occupations.  Two  large  spoon- 
fuls of  yeast  were  given  in  three 
hours,  interposing  Peruvian  bark, 
wine,  and  suitable  nutriment.  In  ten 
minutes  an  alteration  has  been  per- 
ceived for  the  better  in  the  pulse, 
which  became  more  composed  and 
regular.  The  anti-septic  quality  of 
the  yeast,  like  that  of  Cinchona, 
evidently  tended  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  putrid  fermentation.  An 
infant  in  the  advanced  stage  of  this 
disease  is  said  to  have  been  recovered 
in  three  days,  by  first  vomiting  it 
with  the  following  : — 

Take  of  tartarized  antimony,  four 
grains ; 

Of  water,  eight  ounces; 

Of  the  syrup  of  clove  July-flowers, 
half  an  ounce ; 

Dose,  one  table  spoonful  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  till  it  operated. 

After  the  operation  was  over,  the 
intestines  were  cleared  by  rhubarb, 
and  then  the  child  had,  every  two 
hours,  yeast  and  water,  with  wine 
and  Cinchona.  In  Germany,  yeast 
has  lately  been  considered  as  a spe- 
cific against  putrid  fever ; they  give 
six  or  eight  spoonfuls  of  it  daily. 

If  swellings  of  the  glands  appear, 
their  suppuration  is  to  be  promoted 
by  the  application  of  poultices,  ripen- 
ing cataplasms,  &c.  And  as  soon  as 
there  is  any  appearance  of  matter  in 
them,  they  ought  to  be  laid  open,  and 
the  poultices  continued. 

I have  known  large  ulcerous  sores 
break  out  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever,  of 
a livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a 
most  putrid  cadaverous  smell.  These 
gradually  healed,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered, by  the  plentiful  use  of  Peru- 
vian bark  and  wine,  sharpened  with 
the  vitriolic  acid. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers,  we 
would  recommend  a strict  regard  to 
cleanliness;  a dry  situation;  sufficient 
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exercise  in  the  open  air ; wholesome 
food ; and  a moderate  use  of  generous 
liquors.  Infection  ought  above  all 
things  to  be  avoided : no  constitu- 
tion is  proof  against  it.  1 have 
known  persons  seized  with  a putrid 
fever,  by  only  making  a single  visit 
to  a patient  in  it ; others  have  caught 
it  by  lodging  for  one  night  in  a town 
where  it  prevailed ; and  some  by  at- 
tending the  funerals  of  such  as  die 
of  it. 

When  a putrid  fever  seizes  any  per- 
son in  a family,  the  greatest  atten- 
tion is  necessary  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ease from  spreading.  The  sick  ought 
to  be  placed  in  a large  apartment, 
as  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  family 
as  possible;  he  ought  likewise  to  be 
kept  extremely  clean,  and  should  have 
fresh  air  frequently  let  into  his  cham- 
ber ; whatever  comes  from  him  should 
be  immediately  removed,  his  linen 
should  be  frequently  changed,  and 
those  in  health  ought  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehensive  of 
having  caught  the  infection,  ought 
immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and  to 
work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully 
of  chamomile  tea.  This  may  be  re- 
peated in  a day  or  two,-  if  the  appra- 
hensions  still  continue,  or  any  unfa- 
vourable symptoms  appear. 

The  person  ought  likewise  to  take 
an  infusion  of  the  bark  and  chamo- 
mile flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink; 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may 
drink  a pint  of  pretty  strong  negus, 
or  a few  glasses  of  generous  wine.  I 
have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow 
this  course  when  malignant  fevers 
prevailed,  and  have  likewise  recom- 
mended it  to  others  with  constant  suc- 
cess. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding 
and  purging  as  antidotes  against  in- 
fections; but  these  are  so  far  from 
securing  them,  that  they  often,  by 
debilitating  the  body,  increase  the 
danger. 

Those  who  wait  upon  the  sick  in 
putrid  fevers,  ought  always  to  have 
a piece  of  sponge  or  a handker- 
chief dipped  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of 
lemon,  to  smeli  to  while  near  the 


patient.  They  ought  likewise  to  wash 
their  hands,  and,  if  possible,  to  change 
their  clothes,  before  they  go  into  com- 
pany. 


OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 


This  fever  takes  its  name  from  the 
small  pustules  or  bladders  which  ap- 
pear on  the  skin,  resembling,  in 
shape  and  size,  the  seeds  of  millet. 
The  pustules  are  either  red  or  white, 
and  sometimes  both  are  mixed  toge- 
ther. 

The  whole  body  is  sometimes  co- 
vered with  pustules;  but  they  are 
generally  more  numerous  where  the 
sweat  is  most  abundant,  as  on  the 
breast,  the  back,  &c.  A gentle  sweat, 
or  moisture  on  the  skin,  greatly 
promotes  the  eruption;  but  when  the 
skin  is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more 
painful  and  dangerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  dis- 
ease ; but  it  is  much  oftener  only  a 
symptom  of  some  other  malady,  as 
the  small-pox,  measles,  ardent,  putrid, 
or  nervous  fever,  &c.  In  all  these 
cases,  it  is  generally  the  effect  of  too 
hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks 
the  idle  and  the  phlegmatic,  or  per- 
sons of  a relaxed  habit.  The  young 
and  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than 
those  in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life. 
It  is  more  incident  to  women  than 
men,  especially  the  delicate  and  the 
indolent,  who,  neglecting  exercise, 
keep  continually  within  doors,  and 
live  upon  weak  watery  diet.  Such 
females  are  extremely  liable  to  be 
seized  with  this  disease  in  child- 
bed, and  often  lose  their  lives  b.y 
it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  sometimes 
occasioned  by  violent  passions  or  af- 
fections of  the  mind,  as  excessive 
grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulness,  &c.->— 
It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  ex- 
cessive watching,  great  evacuations, 
a weak  watery  diet,  rainy  seasons, 
eating  too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  un- 
ripe fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucum- 
bers, melons,  &c.  Impure  waters,  or 
provisions  which  have  been  spoiled 
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by  rainy  seasons,  long  keeping,  &c. 
may  likewise  cause  miliary  fevers. — 
They  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the 
stoppage  of  any  customary  evacuation, 
as  issues,  setons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  or  the  menstrual  flux  in 
women. 

This  disease  in  child-bed  women 
is  sometimes  the  effect  of  great  cos- 
tiveness during  pregnancy;  it  may 
likewise  be  occasioned  by  their  ex- 
cessive use  of  green  trash,  and  other 
unwholesome  things,  in  which  preg- 
nant women  are  too  apt  to  indulge. 
But  its  most  general  cause  is  indo- 
lence. Such  women  as  lead  a seden- 
tary life,  especially  during  pregnancy, 
and  at  the  same  time  live  grossly, 
can  hardly  escape  this  disease  in 
child-bed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely 
fatal  to  women  in  manufacturing 
towns,  who,  in  order  to  assist  their 
husbands,  sit  close  within  doors  for 
almost  the  whole  of  their  time.— 
But  among  women  who  are  active 
and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try, and  take  sufficient  exercise  with- 
out doors,  this  disease  is  very  little 
known. 

When  this  is  a primary  disease,  it 
makes  its  attack,  like  most  other 
eruptive  fevers,  with  a slight  shiver- 
ing, which  is  succeeded  by  heat,  loss 
of  strength,  faintishness,  sighing,  a 
low  quick  pulse,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, with  great  anxiety  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  breast.  The  patient  is 
restless,  and  sometimes  delirious ; the 
tongue  appears  white,  and  the  hands 
shake,  with  often  a burning  heat  in 
the  palms ; and  in  child- bed  women, 
the  milk  generally  goes  away,  and  the 
other  discharges  stop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching,  or 
pricking  pain  under  the  skin;  after 
which  innumerable  pustules  of  a red 
or  white  colour  begin  to  appear. — 
Upon  this  the  symptoms  generally 
abate,  the  pulse  becomes  more  full 
and  soft,  the  skin  grows  moister,  and 
the  sweat,  as  the  disease  advances, 
begins  to  have  a peculiar  foetid  smell ; 
the  great  load  on  the  breast,  and 
oppression  of  spirits,  generally  go  off, 
and  the  customary  evacuations  gra- 
dually return.  About  the  sixth  or 
seventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the 


pustules  begin  to  dry  and  fall  off, 
which  occasions  a very  disagreeable 
itching  in  the  skin. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
act time  when  the  pustules  will  either 
appear  or  go  off.  They  generally 
come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  diy, 
when  the  eruption  is  critical;  but 
when  symptomatical,  they  may  ap- 
pear at  any  time  at  the  disease. 

Sometimes  the  pustules  appear  and 
vanish  by  turns.  When  that  is  the 
case,  there  is  always  danger;  but 
when  they  go  in  all  of  a sudden,  and 
do  not  appear  again,  the  danger  is 
very  great. 

In  child-bed  women  the  pustules 
are  commonly  at  first  filled  with 
clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow 
yellowish.  Sometimes  they  are  inter- 
spersed with  pustules  of  a red  colour : 
when  these  only  appear,  the  disease 
goes  by  the  name  of  a rash. 

In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  whatever 
kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the 
sudden  disappearing  of  the  pustules, 
and  to  promote  their  maturation. 
For  this  purpose  the  patient  must  be 
kept  in  such  a temperature  as  neither 
to  push  out  the  eruption  too  fast,  nor 
to  cause  it  to  retreat  prematurely. 
The  diet  and  drink  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  in  a moderate  degree  nourish- 
ing and  cordial ; but  neither  strong 
nor  heating.  The  patient’s  chamber 
ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor 
cold;  and  he  should  not  be  too  much 
covered  with  clothes.  Above  all,  the 
mind  is  to  be  kept  easy  and  cheerful. 
Nothing  so  certainly  makes  an  erup- 
tion go  in  as  fear  or  the  apprehension 
of  danger. 

The  food  must  be  weak  chicken 
broth,  wkh  panado,  sago,  or  groat- 
gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which  may  be 
added  a spoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as 
the  patient’s  strength  requires,  with  a 
few  grains  of  salt  and  a little  sugar. 
Good  apples,  roasted  or  boiled,  with 
other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling 
nature,  may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  suited  to  the  state 
of  the  patient’s  strength  and  spirits. 
If  these  be  pretty  high,  the  drink 
ought  to  be  weak ; as  water-gruel, 
balm-tea,  or  the  following  decoc- 
tion : — 
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Take  of  the  shavings  of  hartshorn,  two 
ounces ; 

Of  sarsaparilla,  two  ounces; 

Boil  them  in  two  English  quarts  of 
water.  To  the  strained  decoction  add 
a little  white  sugar,  and  let  the  pa- 
tient take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

When  the  patient’s  spirits  are  low, 
and  the  eruption  does  not  rise  suf- 
ficiently, his  drink  must  be  a little 
more  generous;  as  wine-whey,  or 
small  negus,  sharpened  with  the  juice 
of  orange  or  lemon,  and  made  stronger 
or  weaker  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  ap- 
proaches towards  a putrid  nature,  in 
which  case  the  patient’s  strength  must 
be  supported  with  generous  cordials, 
joined  with  acids;  and  if  the  degree 
of  putrescence  be  great,  the  Peruvian 
bark  must  be  administered.  If  the 
head  be  much  affected,  the  body 
must  be  kept  open  by  emollient 
clysters. 

In  the  Commercium  Literarium  for 
the  year  1735,  we  have  the  history 
of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever  which 
raged  at  Strasburg  in  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January; 
from  which  we  learn  the  necessity  of 
a temperate  regimen  in  this  malady, 
and  likewise  that  physicians  are  not 
always  the  first  who  discover  the  pro- 
per treatment  of  diseases.  “ This  fever 
made  terrible  havoc  even  among  men 
of  robust  constitutions,  and  all  me- 
dicine proved  in  vain.  They  were 
seized  in  an  instant  with  shivering, 
yawning,  stretching,  and  pains  in  the 
back,  succeeded  by  a mqst  intense 
heat;  at  the  same  time  there  was  a 
great  loss  of  strength  and  appetite. 
On  the  seventh  or  ninth  day  the  mi- 
liary eruptions  appeared,  or  spots  like 
flea-bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a de- 
lirium, restlessness,  and  tossing  in  bed. 
Bleeding  was  fatal. 

“ While  matters  were  in  this  un- 
happy situation,  a midwife,  of  her 
own  accord,  gave  to  a patient,  in  the 
height  of  the  disease,  a clyster  of  rain- 
water and  butter  without  salt,  and 
for  his  ordinary  drink  a quart  of 
spring  water,  half  a pint  of  generous 
wine,  the  juice  of  lemon,  and  six 


ounces  of  the  whitest  sugar,  gently 
boiled  till  a scum  arose,  and  this 
with  great  success ; for  the  belly  was 
soon  loosened,  the  grievous  symptoms 
vanished,  and  the  patient  was  restored 
to  his  senses,  and  snatched  from  the 
jaws  of  death.”  This  practice  was 
imitated  by  others  with  the  like  hap- 
py effects. 

If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly 
regulated,  there  will  be  little  occasion 
for  medicine  in  this  disease.  Should 
the  eruption  howevei  not  rise,  or  the 
spirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  neces- 
sary to  support  the  patient  with  cor- 
dials, but  likewise  to  apply  blister- 
ing-plasters. The  most  proper  cor- 
dial, in  this  case,  is  good  wine,  which 
may  either  be  taken  in  the  patient’s 
food  or  drink ; and  if  there  be  signs 
of  putrescence,  the  bark  and  acids  may 
be  mixed  with  wine,  as  directed  in 
the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  blistering  thro’ 
the  whole  course  of  this  disease;  and 
where  nature  flags,  and  the  eruption 
comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  up  a stimulus,  by  a continual 
succession  of  small  blistering-plasters; 
but  we  would  not  recommend  above 
one  at  a time.  If  however  the  pulse 
should  sink  remarkably,  the  pustules 
fall  in,  and  the  head  be  affected,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  apply  several 
blistering-plasters  to  the  most  sensible 
parts,  as  the  inside  of  the  legs  and 
thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  seldom  necessary  in 
this  disease,  and  sometimes  it  does 
much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  patient, 
and  depresses  his  spirits : it  is  there- 
fore never  to  be  attempted  unless  by 
the  advice  of  a physician.  We  men- 
tion this,  because  it  has  been  custom- 
ary to  treat  this  disease  in  child-bed 
women  by  plentiful  bleeding,  and 
other  evacuations,  as  if  it  was  highly 
inflammatory.  But  this  practice  is 
generally  very  unsafe ; patients  m this 
situation  bear  evacuations  very  ill; 
and  indeed  the  disease  seems  often  to 
be  more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  occasioned  in 
child-bed  women  by  too  hot  a regi- 
men, yet  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
leave  that  off  all  of  a sudden,  and 
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have  recourse  to  a very  cool  regimen 
and  large  evacuations.  We  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  supporting  the  pa- 
tient's spirits  and  promoting  the  na- 
tural evacuations,  is  here  much  safer 
than  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  ones, 
as  these,  by  sinking  the  spirits,  sel- 
dom fail  to  increase  the  danger. — 
If  the  disease  proves  tedious,  or  the 
recovery  slow,  we  would  recommend 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  taken  in  substance,  or  infused  in 
wine  or  water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 
The  miliary  fever,  like  all  other  erup- 
tive diseases,  requires  gentle  purging, 
which  should  not  be  neglected,  as 
soon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the 
patient’s  strength  will  permit. 

To  prevent  this  disease,  a pure  dry 
air,  sufficient  exercise,  and' wholesome 
food,  are  necessary.  Pregnant  wo- 
men should  guard  against  costiveness, 
and  take  daily  as  much  exercise  as 
they  can  bear,  avoid  all  green  trashy 
fruits,  and  other  unwholesome  things, 
and  when  in  child-bed,  they  ought 
strictly  to  observe  a cool  regimen. 


OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 


This  fever  takes  its  name  from  a re- 
mission of  the  symptoms,  which  hap- 
pens sometimes  sooner  and  sometimes 
later,  but  generally  before  the  eighth 
day ; the  remission  is  commonly  pre- 
ceded by  a gentle  sweat,  after  which 
the  patient  seems  greatly  relieved,  but 
in  a few  hours  the  fever  returns. — 
These  remissions  return  at  very  irre- 
gular periods,  and  are  sometimes  of 
longer  and  sometimes  of  shorter  dura- 
tion; the  nearer,  however,  that  the 
fever  approaches  to  a regular  inter- 
mittent, the  danger  is  the  less. 

Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 
marshy  countries  abounding  with 
wood  and  stagnating  water,  but  prove 
most  fatal  in  places  where  great  heat 
and  moisture  are  combined,  as  in 
some  parts  of  Africa,  the  province 
of  Bengal  in  the  East  Indies,  &c. 
where  remitting  fevers  are  generally 
of  a putrid  kind,  and  prove  very  fatal. 
They  are  most  frequent  in  close  calm 
weather,  especially  after  rainy  sea- 
sons, great  inundations,  or  the  like. 

VOL.  IT. 


No  age,  sex,  nor  constitution,  is  ex- 
empted from  the  attack  of  this  fever ; 
but  it  chiefly  seizes  persons  of  a re- 
laxed habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty 
habitations,  breathe  an  impure  stag- 
nating air,  take  little  exercise,  and  use 
unwholesome  diet. 

The  first  symptoms  of  this  fever 
are  generally  yawning,  pain  and  gid- 
diness in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits 
of  heat  and  cold.  Sometimes  the 
patient  is  affected  with  a delirium  at 
the  very  first  attack.  There  is  a pain 
and  sometimes  a swelling  about  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  the  tongue  is 
white,  the  eyes  and  skin  frequently 
appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often 
afflicted  with  bilious  vomitings.  The 
pulse  is  sometimes  a little  hard,  but 
seldom  full,  and  the  blood,  when  let, 
rarely  shews  any  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion. Some  patients  are  exceedingly 
costive,  and  others  are  afflicted  with 
a very  troublesome  looseness. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the 
symptoms  of  this  disease,  as  they  vary 
according  to  their  situation,  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  constitution  of 
the  patient.  They  may  likewise  be 
greatly  changed  >by  the  method  of 
treatment,  and  by  many  other  cir- 
cumstances too  tedious  to  mention. 
Sometimes  the  bilious  symptoms  pre- 
dominate, sometimes  the  nervous, 
and  at  other  times  the  putrid.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a suc- 
cession of  each  of  these,  or  even  a 
complication  of  them  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  person. 

The  regimen  must  be  adapted  to 
the  prevailing  symptoms.  When  there 
are  any  signs  of  inflammation,  the 
diet  must  be  slender,  and  the  drink 
weak  and  diluting.  But  when  the 
putrid  symptoms  occur,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  support  the  patient  with 
liquors  of  a more  generous  nature, 
such  as  we  recommended  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  fevers:  we  must, 
however,  be  very  cautious  in  the  use 
of  things  of  a heating  quality,  as  this 
fever  is  frequently  changed  into  a 
continual  by  a hot  regimen  and  im- 
proper medicines. 

Whatever  the  symptoms  are,  the 
patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool,  quiet, 
and  clean.  His  apartment,  if  possi- 
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ble,  should  be  large,  and  frequently 
ventilated  by  letting  in  fresh  air  at 
the  doors  or  windows.  It  ought  like- 
wise to  be  sprinkled  with  vinegar, 
juice  of  lemon,  or  the  like.  His  linen, 
bed-clothes,  &c.  should  be  frequently 
changed,  and  all  his  excrements  im- 
mediately removed ; in  short,  every 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  pa- 
tient. Though  these  things  have  been 
recommended  before,  we  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  them  here,  as  they 
are  of  more  importance  to  the  sick 
than  practitioners  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine. 

In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we 
must  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a re- 
gular intermission.  This  intention 
may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if  there 
be  any  signs  of  inflammation;  but 
when  that  is  not  the  case,  bleeding 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  attempted, 
as  it  will  weaken  the  patient  and 
prolong  the  disease.  A vomit,  how- 
ever, will  seldom  be  improper,  and  is 
in  general  /of  great  service.  Twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will 
answer  this  purpose,  very  well ; but 
where  it  can  be  obtained,  we  would 
rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  of 
tartar  emetic,  with  five  or  six  grains 
of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  made  into  a 
draught,  and  given  for  a vomit. — 
This  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice 
at  proper  intervals,  if  the  sickness  or 
nausea  continue. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open 
either  by  clysters  or  by  gentle  laxa- 
tives, as  weak  infusions  of  senna  and 
manna,  small  doses  of  the  lenitive 
electuary,  cream  of  tartar,  tamarinds, 
stewed  prunes,  or  the  like ; but  all 
strong  or  drastic  purgatives  are  to  be 
carefully  avoided. 

By  this  course  the  fever  in  a few  days 
may  generally  be  brought  to  a pretty 
regular  or  distinct  intermission,  in 
which  case  the  Peruvian  bark  may 
be  administered,  and  it  will  seldom 
fail  to  perfect  the  cure.  It  is  needless 
here  to  repeat  the  methods  of  giv- 
ing the  bark,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  frequently  to  mention' 
them. 

The  most  likely  way  to  avoid  this 
fever  is  to  use  a wholesome  and  nou- 
rishing diet,  to  pay  the  most  scru- 


pulous attention  to  cleanliness,  to  keep 
the  body  warm,  to  take  sufficient  ex- 
ercise, and  in  hot  countries  to  avoid 
damp  situations,  night  air,  evening 
dews,  and  the  like.  countries 
where  it  is  endemical,  the  best  pre- 
ventive medicine  which  we  can  re- 
commend is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which 
may  either  be  chewed,  or  infused 
in  brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some  re- 
commend smoking  tobacco  as  very 
beneficial  in  marshy  countries,  both 
for  the  prevention  of  this  and  inter- 
mitting fevers. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXVI. 


DISTORTIONS  FROM  BAD 
NURSING. 


When  the  pillow  is  very  high,  and 
the  bed  soft,  as  in  the  case  of  feather 
and  d'own  laeds,  the  attitude  into 
which  the  body  falls  during  sleep, 
as  shewn  in  the  plate,  is  very  hurtful 
to  the  shape.  The  loins  sink  into 
the  bed,  fine  upper  shoulder  is  pushed 
out  of  its  natural  place,  the  back  is 
twisted,  and  the  neck  is  turned  awry. 
A girl  who  is  accustomed  to  lie  in 
this  mal-position  for  years  together, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  her  figure  injured,  par- 
ticularly if  she  be  weakly.  Instead  of 
a soft  bed,  a hair  mattress  should  be 
used,  with  a rather  low  elastic  pillow. 
It  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Shaw  and 
others  to  dispense  with  the  pillow 
altogether,  when  any  twist  or  distor- 
tion has  manifested  itself,  but  we 
cannot  go  quite  so  far,  as  this,  we 
conceive,  would  give  rise  to  head- 
aches and  other  evil  consequences. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch  of 
the  female  nursing,  that  the  spine 
and  shoulders  are  much  in  the  same 
awkward  position  as  from  lying  on  a 
soft  bed  with  a high  pillow.  Mr. 
Shaw  recommends  the  placing  of  a 
book  tinder  the  left  arm  to  equalize 
the  height  of  the  shoulders,  and  it 
that  be  not  found  sufficient,  to  ba- 
lance a book  upon  the  head  according 
to  the  principle  of  Dr.  Andy. 
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OF  COLD  AND  WARM 
BATHING. 


Next  to  bodily  exercise  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  open  air,  nothing  per- 
haps is  more  conducive  to  health 
than  cleanliness,  which  is  not  only  a 
moral  virtue,  but  has  an  extensive  in- 
fluence on  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  necessity  of  immersion  in  cold 
water  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness, 
and  the  pleasurable  feelings  arising 
from  its  application  to  the  body  in 
hot  countries,  lead  us  to  suppose  the 
practice  must  have  been  coeval  with 
man  himself.  We  learn  from  the 
sacred  Scriptures  that  its  adoption 
under  the  form  of  ablution  was  en- 
joined on  the  Jewish  people,  as  an 
indispensable  duty.  The  Greeks,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  historians,  learnt 
their  practice  of  bathing  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Romans  from  the 
Greeks.  With  those  celebrated  na- 
tions, public  and  private  baths  formed 
an  important  branch  of  useful  and 
ornamental  architecture:  many  opu- 
/ent  individuals  courted  the  favour  of 
the  people,  by  lavishing  their  trea- 
sures in  the  establishment  and  deco- 
ration of  public  baths  5 and  to  this 
dgy  we  frequently  hear  that  disco- 
veries are  made  of  the  valuable  re- 
mains of  these  national  edifices,  raised 
for  the  purposes  of  elegant  and  health- 
ful recreation.  Yet  although,  in  the 
most  remote  times,  cold  bathing  was 
resorted  to  with  obvious  advantage 
by  nervous  and  debilitated  persons, 
yet  cold  baths  were  long  banished 
from  the  practice  of  medicine  by  the 
usurpations  of  a monkish  philosophy ; 
for  during  the  dark  or  middle  ages, 
this  genuine  source  of  health,  this 
important  medicinal  remedy,  presented 
by  the  hand,  and  as  it  were  supplied 
by  the  very  bosom  of  nature,  was 
totally  neglected : until,  a little  more 
than  a century  ago,  the  good  sense 
of  Europeans,  instigated  by  the  late 
Sir  John  Floyer,  Dr.  Baynard,  and 
others,  brought  cold  bathing  again 
into  general  notice. 

Since  an  indiscriminate  and  pro- 
miscuous use  of  active  and  important 


medicines  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good,  it  is  our  duty  to  warn 
people  who  imagine  that  the  simple 
element  of  water  can  do  no  hurt,  and 
that  they  may  plunge  into  it  at  any 
time,  that  cold  battin  g must  not  be 
attempted  by  persons  in  a state  of 
plethora,  or  full  habit  of  body;  nor 
by  those  who  are  subject  to  haemor- 
rhages, or  fluxes  of  the  blood,  whe- 
ther external  or  internal ; nor  by 
patients  labouring  under  morbid  af- 
fections of  the  breast  or  lungs,  such 
as  difficult  respiration,  short  and  dry 
coughs,  &c.  It  is  also  dangerous  for 
persons  to  use  cold  bathing  who  are 
troubled  with  obstructions  of  the  in- 
testines, or  habitual  costiveness,  un- 
til they  are  prepared  by  suitable  eva- 
cuations. Persons  labouring  under 
scorbutic  and  an  acrimonious  state 
of  the  fluids;  under  cutaneous  dis- 
eases; in  gouty  and  rheumatic  pa- 
roxysms ; in  a state  of  pregnancy ; 
and  those  who  have  a deformed  or 
distorted  state  of  the  body,  all  these 
are  to  shun  cold  or  sea  bathing,  ex- 
cept in  some  particular  cases  to  be 
determined  by  a physician. 

Cold  water,  from  its  gravity  as  well 
as  its  tonic  power,  tends  both  to  ob- 
viate and  remove  the  debility  incident 
to  the  inhabitants  of  populous  cities, 
who  breathe  an  impure  atmosphere, 
give  way  to  luxurious  indulgences, 
or  lead  sedentary  lives.  By  accele- 
rating the  motion  of  the  blood,  and 
promoting  the  different  secretions,  it 
braces  and  gives  permanent  vigour  to 
the  system.  These  important  pur- 
poses are  conceived  to  be  most  effec- 
tually answered  by  the  application  of 
sea-water,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  greater  specific  gravity,  but  also 
because  it  is  a more  powerful  sti- 
mulant, promoting  the  cutaneous  dis- 
charge, and  rendering  the  patient 
less  liable  to  catarrhal  affections,  or 
what  is  usually  termed  “catching 
cold.” 

In  chlorosis  ; an  aptitude  to  abor- 
tion; profuse  menstrual  and  other 
weakening  uterine  discharges;  oph- 
thalmia, or  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  eyes;  atrophy;  convulsions  and 
rickets  of  children;  in  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  inter- 
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mittent  fevers ; in  removing  the  de- 
bility occasioned  by  febrile  diseases, 
and  the  long  continued  use  of  the 
preparations  of  quicksilver  ; in  a great 
number  of  those  chronic  affections 
termed  nervous  complaints*  in  epi- 
lepsy, St.  Vitus’s  dance,  and  phrensy; 
cold  or  salt-water  bathing  may  often 
conduce  to  the  cure,  especially  when 
its  salutary  effects  are  assisted  by  the 
moderate  use  of  wine,  or  such  other 
medicines  as  are  suitable  to  the  age, 
sex,  temperament,  and  ailments  of 
the  patient.  Scrofulous  affections, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  bones  or 
tendons,  commonly  called  white  swel- 
lings of  the  joints,  are  relieved  by 
sea-bathing,  by  taking  sea-water  in- 
ternally, and  by  the  partial  appli- 
cation either  of  pumping,  or  the  use 
of  the  vapour  bath,  or  by  wrapping 
the  part  affected  in  linen  cloths 
moistened  in  sea-water,  wetting  them 
as  often  as  they  dry.  Exposing  the 
surface  of  the  sore  (if  any)  tQ  the 
action  of  the  air,  as  seldom  as  may 
be  consistent  with  a due  regard  to 
cleanliness,  acts  powerfully  as  a dis- 
cutient,  and  assists  the  healing  process ; 
while  much  benefit  may  be  obtained 
by  pumping  salt-water  on  the  part 
enlarged  two  or  three  times  every 
day. 

Persons  who  cannot  resort  to  the 
sea,  may  make  an  artificial  salt- 
water bath,  by  dissolving  a pound 
of  salt  in  every  gallon  of  water  re- 
quired. 

The  internal  use  of  sea-water  is 
not  useful  in  some  cutaneous  and 
scrofulous  complaints,  but  it  removes 
worms  from  the  intestines  of  children, 
and  prevents  their  reproduction ; it  is 
also  useful  in  gravel,  jaundice,  fistula 
in  ano,  and  a good  purgative  in  pa- 
ralytic complaints.  To  persons  la- 
bouring under  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, hectic  fever,  and  haemoptoe,  or 
spitting  of  blood,  the  air  and  water 
of  the  sea  are  injurious. 

It  is  improper  to  plunge  into  cold 
water  while  the  stomach  is  loaded 
with  food,  and  it  may  not  always 
be  proper  to  bathe  immediately  after 
rising  from  bed  in  the  morning. — 
Persons  who  are  much  enfeebled  ought 
not  to  bathe  till  towards  noon,  or  at 


least  till  the  digestion  of  their  first 
meal  may  be  supposed  to  be  nearly 
completed.  The  bathing  dress  may 
be  made  of  porous  flannel,  open  be- 
fore like  a wrapper,  with  short  sleeves, 
that  the  water  may  come  in  contact 
with  every  part  of  the  body  as  much 
and  as  speedily  as  possible ; take  one 
plunge  or  dip,  and  dress  as  expedi- 
tiously as  may  be.  Should  chilliness 
ensue  on  coming  out  of  the  water, 
a little  of  the  compound  spirit  of 
lavender,  a tea-spoonful  or  two  of  the 
compound  tincture  of  Cinchona,  a 
peppermint  lozenge  or  two,  a toast 
dipped  in  warm  spiced  wine  or  gin- 
ger tea,  with  moderate  exercise,  if 
they  can  bear  it,  may  restore  the 
body  to  its  due  degree  of  warmth. — 
Should  these  prove  insufficient,  the 
individual  ought  to  be  put  into  a 
warpn  bed,  and  bladders  of  hot  water, 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
and  extremities,  will  restore  the  ex- 
citability of  the  system.  As  a pre- 
paratory measure  for  the  future  use 
of  the  cold  bath,  which  should  not 
be  used  oftener  than  every  other 
morning,  let  him  use  the  tepid  or 
warm  bath  a few  times ; but  if,  after 
these  precautions,  a pleasing  sensation 
of  glowing  warmth  is  not  perceived 
to  diffuse  itself  over  the  surface  of 
the  body,  it  is  a proof  that  cold 
bathing  ought  not  to  be  persisted 
in,  and  that  the  aid  of  a physician  of 
skill  and  integrity  is  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  patient. 

The  best  place  for  cold  bathing  is 
in  a clear  river,  or  in  the  invigorat- 
ing water  of  the  sea,  which  we  think 
preferable,  as  the  heat  is  more  uni- 
form : where  neither  of  these  can  be 
conveniently  resorted  to,  we  recom- 
mend the  shower-bath,  an  apparatus 
of  which  may  be  procured  from  any 
tinman.  This  is  a modern  invention, 
in  which  the  water  falls  through  nu- 
merous apertures  on  the  body.  Its 
effects  are  doubtless  more  powerful 
than  those  of  the  common  bath  ; and 
though  the  latter  covers  the  surface 
of  the  body  more  uniformly,  yet  this 
circumstance  by  no  means  detracts 
from  the  excellence  of  the  former; 
because  those  intermediate  parts  which 
the  water  has  not  touched,  receive  an 
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electric  and  sympathetic  impression 
in  a degree  similar  to  those  brought 
into  actual  contact.  As  every  drop 
of  water  from  the  shower-bath  ope- 
rates as  a partial  cold  bath,  its  vivi- 
fying shock  to  robust  individuals  is 
more  extensive  and  beneficial  than 
any  other  method  of  bathing. 

The  external  use  of  cold  water  is 
of  singular  use,  as  we  have  already 
noticed  in  the  treatment  of  scarlet 
fever;  it  is  also  beneficial  when  ap- 
plied to  particular  parts  of  the  body, 
where  its  use  may  be  continued  much 
longer  than  the  cold  bath  without 
danger. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  the 
head  receives  the  most  benefit  from 
the  affusion  of  cold  water : its  appli- 
cation to  the  head  was  recommended 
and  justly  extolled  by  Celsus,  eigh- 
teen centuries  ago ; and  daily  expe- 
rience proves  that  cold  water  is  a 
simple  and  effectual  remedy  for  the 
painful  affections  of  the  head  which 
arise  from  intoxication,  and  against 
too  great  an  impetus  of  blood  to- 
wards the  head,  where  persons  are 
menaced  by  an  apoplexy,  or  sudden 
death  by  the  rupture  of  a blood ' 
vessel  of  the  brain. 

WARM  BATHING. 

People  who  return  to  Britain  from 
hot  climates  frequently  hope  to  repair 
the  injury  done  to  their  relaxed  con- 
stitutions by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath. 
It  is  proper  that  they  should  first 
have  recourse  to  a bath  of  the  tem- 
perature of  90°  or  93°;  this  ought 
to  be  used  for  some  time.  Its  warmth 
may  be  gradually  diminished;  he 
may  then  resort  to  the  cold  bath  with 
safety  and  advantage.  The  heat  of  a 
warm  bath  should  never  exceed  that 
of  the  body,  or  ninety-six  degrees. — 
By  the  moderate  application  of  the 
stimulant  power  of  the  warm  bath, 
vigour  and  activity  are  communicated 
to  the  system,  and  an  equability 
of  temperature  is  acquired  by  those 
who  occasionally  use  it : even  where 
heat  and  fever  have  been  present, 
it  reduces  the  pulse  to  its  ,due  equili- 
brium. 

In  fine,  warm  bathing  promotes 


personal  cleanliness;  is  excellent  for 
children  afflicted  with  convulsions; 
and  retards  the  progress  of  old  age. 
It  is  proper  for  patients  attacked  by 
tetanus,  or  locked  jaw ; it  abates  the 
violence  of  spasmodic  coughs;  is  use- 
ful in  cutaneous  diseases ; it  restores 
suppressed  perspiration;  relieves  gouty, 
rheumatic,  nephritic,  and  hectic  com- 
plaints ; removes  the  cedematous 
swellings  of  the  legs,  and  obstructions 
peculiar  to  females ; and  it  obviates, 
in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  the 
acute  pain  that  is  occasioned  by  ex- 
cessive fatigue. 

Persons  of  a full  habit,  however, 
and  those  who  labour  under  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  lungs,  should 
have  recourse  to  warm  bathing  with 
a due  degree  of  caution.  The  ap- 
plication of  its  temperature  should 
be  gradual,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
very  often  employed  till  habit  and 
custom  have  reconciled  the  system  to 
its  full  effect. 


MEDICINAL  HERBAL. 


SCURVY-GRASS. 

This  plant  reaches  five  or  six  inches  in 
height.  The  flowers  are  white,  ter- 
minating the  branches  in  thick  clus- 
ters. The  pod  is  nearly  globular, 
containing  several  rough  seeds.  It 
is  found  on  the  mountains  of  W ales, 
arid  in  Scotland,  and  also  near  the 
sea  shore.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
May. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  its  great 
use  in  scurvy  not  only  by  physicians 
but  navigators,  as  Anson,  Linscoten, 
Maaertens,  Egede,  and  others.  Fors- 
ter found  it  in  abundance  in  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea.  It  produces 
an  essential  oil,  so  ponderous  as  to 
sink  in  water.  It  should  be  eaten  as 
salad,  cr  the  expressed  juice  mixed 
with  some  convenient  vehicle. 

The  compound  juice  of  scurvy- 
grass  is  made  in  the  following  mari- 
ner : — 

Take  of  the  juice,  of  garden  scurvy 
grass,  two  pints; 
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Of  the  juice  of  brooklime,  one 
pint; 

Of  the  juice  of  water-cresses,  one 
pint ; 

Of  the  juice  of  Seville  oranges, 
twenty  ounces,  by  measure. 
Mix  them,  and  after  the  faeces  have 
subsided,  pour  off  the  liquor,  or 
strain  it. 

This  composition  is  of  considerable 
use  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  the 
name : the  orange-juice  is  an  excel- 
lent assistant  to  the  scurvy-grass,  and 
other  acrid  anti-scorbutics,  which, 
when  thus  mixed,  have  been  found 
from  experience  to  produce  much  bet- 
ter effects  than  when  employed  by 
themselves.  It  may  be  taken  in  doses 
from  an  ounce  or  two  to  a quarter  of 
a pint,  two  or  three  times  a day ; it 
generally  increases  the  urinary  secre- 
tion, and  sometimes  induces  .a  laxa- 
tive habit. 

SNAKE-ROOT. 

This  plant  rises  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
height;  the  leaves  are  heart-shaped, 
entire,  pointed,  and  veined  ; and  the 
flowers  are  of  a purplish  brown  co- 
lour, the  base  globular,  the  middle 
contracted  and  twisted,  and  the  ex- 
tremity spreading.  It  is  a native  of 
Virginia,  and  flowers  in  August. 

Medicinal  Properties.—*  Virginian 
snake-root  has  an  aromatic  smell,  and 
a hot,  pungent,  bitterish  taste ; it  con- 
tains, besides  its  volatile  aromatic, 
both  gummous  and  resinous  princi- 
ples. 

This  root  was  first  used  in  America 
as  a remedy  against  the  bites  of  ser- 
pents ; it  is  a warm,  cordial  aromatic, 
and  acts  as  a diaphoretic  and  diu- 
retic; it  is  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
cellent alexiphannic,  and  has  been 
much  employed  as  a cordial  medi- 
cine for  supporting  the  vis  vitae,  and 
promoting  a free  perspiration  in  low 
and  putrid  fevers ; in  the  decline  of 
such  fevers,  when  joined  to  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  it  often  proves  an  excel- 
lent medicine,  for  it  makes  the  bark 
more  cordial  and  sit  easier  on  the 
stomach.  The  dose  in  substance  is 
from  six  grains  to  half  a drachm, 


and  it  has  been  sometimes  given  to 
the  quantity  of  a drachm  every  four 
hours. 

It  is  found  that  intermittent  fevers 
yield  sooner  to  the  Peruvian  bark 
mixed  with  snake- root  than  without 
it,  and  it  enters  properly  into  what  is 
called  the  compound  tincture  of  bark 
as  well  as  into  an  electuary  with 
bark. 

Dr.  Thornton  frequently  employed 
the  snake-root  in  the  low7  stages  of 
small -pox, ; and  often  found  it  do 
wonders  in  stopping  mortification, 
joined  with  opium  and  other  cordials. 
A remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred 
in  the  case  of  a Mr.  Cossart.  From  a 
Ibad  fracture,  mortification  came  on, 
and  it  advanced  so  rapidly,  attended 
with  delirium,  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Luxmore  declared  all  hopes 
to  have  vanished,  when  Dr.  Thornton 
ordered  snake- root,  which  was  given, 
two  drachms  of  the  tincture,  with  ten 
grains  in  powder,  and  five  drops  of 
opium,  every  three  hours.  This  calm- 
ed all  the  outrageous  symptoms,  stop- 
ped the  mortification,  and  enabled  an 
operation  to  be  performed,  by  which 
this  gentleman’s  life  was  preserved. 

The  following  is  the  way  to  make 
the  tincture  of  snake-root: — 

Take  of  Virginian  snake-root,  sliced 
and  bruised,  three  ounces; 

Of  proof  spirit,  tw?o  pints. 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

SNAKEWEED,  OR  GREATER  BIS- 
TORT. 

Snakeweed,  or  bistort,  grows  wild  in 
moist  meadows  in  Britain,  and  flowers 
in  May. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  the  bis- 
tort, “ both  by  its  sensible  qualities, 
and  by  the  colour  it  gives  with  green 
vitriol,  and  by  the  extract  it  affords, 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  of 
our  vegetable  astringents,  and  is  justly 
commended  for  every  virtue  that  has 
been  ascribed  to  any  other.  As  such 
w^e  have  frequently  employed  it,  and 
particularly  in  intermittent  fevers,  and 
in  larger  doses  than  those  commonly 
mentioned  in  Materia  Medica  writers.  . 
Both  by  itself,  and  along  with  gentian, 
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we  have  given  it  to  the  quantity  of 
three  drachms  a day.”  The  dose  of 
the  root  in  powder  is  from  a scruple 
to  a drachm. 

Boerhaave  recommends  a decoction 
of  it,  or  the  tincture,  for  fixing  loose 
teeth,  diabetes,  too  abundant  men- 
struation, in  passing  blood  by  any 
outlet,  in  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  to 
prevent  miscarriages  He  says  that 
the  bistort  and  torrnentil-root  have 
an  equal  claim  to  astringency,  and 
therefore  equal  virtues. 

SPEARMINT. 

This  plant  rises  two  feet ; the  leaves 
are  large,  elliptic,  serrated,  and  of  a 
green  colour ; and  the  flowers  are 
small,  purple,  and  produced  in  ter- 
minal spikes.  It  is  perennial,  and  a 
native  of  Britain,  flowering  in  Au- 
gust. Spearmint  is  not  so  warm  as 
peppermint,  but  has  an  agreeable 
flavour  ; it  is  therefore  preferred  for 
tea,  and  is  considered  to  be  stomachic 
and  carminative. 

Distilled  spearmint-water  is  made 
as  follows: — 

Take  of  spearmint,  two  pounds ; 

Of  water,  sufficient  to  prevent 
burning. 

Distil  off  one  gallon. 

The  spirit  of  spearmint  is  made  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

Take  of  spearmint,  one  pound  and  a 
half ; 

Of  proof  spirit,  one  gallon. 
Macerate  for  two  days  in  a close  ves- 
sel ; then  pour  on  as  much  water  as 
will  prevent  burning,  and  draw  off 
bv  distillation  nine  pounds. 

The  oil  of  spearmint  and  other 
volatile  oils  are  prepared  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  distilled  waters, 
except  that  less  water  is  to  be  added. 

COMMON  SORREL. 

The  common  sorrel  rises  from  one  to 
two  feet.  The  radical  leaves  are  ar- 
row-shaped, of  a bright  green  co- 
lour, and  stand  upon  long  footstalks, 


but  those  on  the  stem  are  without 
footstalks,  and  are  placed  alternate. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal 
spikes,  and  are  tinged  of  a reddish 
colour.  The  seeds  are  single,  and  of 
a triangular  shape 

Sorrel  is  made  by  the  French  into 
soup  with  milk,  and  forms  a refri- 
gerant food,  useful  in  plethoric  and 
inflammatory  habits,  and  in  the 
scurvy.  It  is  also  useful  and  plea- 
sant when  combined  with  endive  and 
other  herbs,  so  as  to  form  a salad. 

SOUTHERNWOOD. 

This  plant  rises  three  feet.  Its  flow- 
ers are  very  minute,  of  a greenish 
yellow  colour,  in  close  terminal  spikes, 
and  intermixed  with  numerous  leaves. 
It  is  a perennial  shrub,  growing  rea- 
dily in  pur  gardens,  though  a native 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  has  a 
strong  smell,  which  to  most  people  is 
not  disagreeable ; and  has  a pungent, 
bitter,  and  somewhat  nauseous  taste. 

Southernwood,  as  well  as  some 
other  species  of  the  same  genus,  has 
been  recommended  as  an  anthelmin- 
tic ; and  it  has  been  sometimes  used 
as  a stimulant,  detergent,  and  sudo- 
rific. Externally  it  has  been  employ- 
ed in  discutient  and  antiseptic  fo- 
mentations; and  under  the  form  of 
lotion  and  ointment  for  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  for  preventing  the  hair 
from  falling  off. 


MINERAL  WATERS. 


It  is  a circumstance  of  importance 
towards  success  in  the  cure  of  many 
disorders,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
qualities  of  the  water  which  is  gene- 
rally used  by  the  patients.  The 
change  of  air  has  often  received  the 
credit  of  a cure,  which  was  the  sole 
effect  of  a change  of  water.  This 
observation  is  more  particularly  wor- 
thy the  notice  of  mineral  waters;  the 
antiquity  of  their  use  we  learn  from 
Galen,  Pliny,  and  others,  who  speak 
largely  of  their  virtues.  The  illus- 
trious Hoffman,  and  many  authors, 
extol  them ; whilst  others  observe 
that  a pure  water,  on  account  of  its 
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simplicity,  such  as  from  Malvern 
springs,  is  to  be  preferred,  both  for 
drinkrng  and  for  bathing ; and  that, 
in  want  of  these,  they  may  be  as 
well  supplied  by  distilled  rain,  or 
any  other  water  that  is  soft  and  pure. 
Objectors  say  that  the  medicinal  qua- 
lities in  these  waters  only  quicken 
their  operation  as  water ; but  contri- 
bute nothing  further,  and  the  solu- 
tions of  the  like  minerals  are  of  equal 
efficacy  : to  which  has  been  replied, 
that  the  material  contents  are  often 
volatile,  and  of  parts  more  subtile 
than  those  which  are  the  product  of 
art ; and  that,  when  the  powers 
of  nature  are  expiring,  experience 
proves  their  efficacy  as  a last  re- 
source. 

The  effects  of  mineral  water  are, 
in  general,  according  to  the  qualities 
of  their  contents;  these  known,  .their 
use  is  easily  determined.  Their  chief 
contents  are, 

1.  Acids:  but  none  pure  except 
fixed  air. 

2.  Alkalies  : but  none  pure  except 
the  fossil. 

3.  Neutral  salts : of  these  none  but 
the  common  and  Glauber’s  salt. 

4.  Inflammable  fossil  oil. 

5.  Sulphur:  only  in  the  slate  of 
hepar. 

6.  Metals : none  but  iron  and 
copper. 

7.  Earths:  of  these  there  are  the 
calcareous,  those  of  alum  and  mag- 
nesia ; and  these  only  as  united  with 
fixed  air,  the  vitriolic  acids,  and  the 
marine  acid. 

Their  brisk  sparkling  property  is 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  fixed  air 
which  they  possess ; and,  indeed, 
to  this  is  owing  their  chief  use  as  a 
medicine.  To  increase  this  property 
when  defective,  or  to  communicate 
it  where  it  is  totally  wanting,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  directions 
given  for  impregnating  water  with 
fixed  air,  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic by  that  illustrious  benefactor  to 
science,  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley. 

The  chief  medicinal  waters  in  fo- 
reign countries,  which  our  limits  will 
allow  us  to  notice,  are  those  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  Germany.  The  hot 


sulphureous  waters  and  baths  of  this 
place  have  been  long  celebrated : they 
arise  from  several  springs,  from  whence 
eight  baths  are  supplied  in  so  many 
different  parts  of  the  town.  At  the 
spring,  these  waters  are  perfectly 
transparent,  and  have  a strong  smell 
of  sulphur,  resembling  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder ; but  this  smell  goes 
off  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  ; they 
are  salt  and  bitter  to  the  taste,  and 
do  not  appear  to  be  chalybeate.  The 
heat  of  all  these  waters  is  upwards  of 
100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter, and  some  very  considerably 
more. 

When  they  are  first  used,  they  are 
disagreeably  harsh  to  the  palate,  but 
after  the  taste  is  familiarized  to  them, 
they  become  pleasing.  When  they 
are  first  taken  internally,  they  affect 
the  head  with  giddiness,  which  also 
wears  off  by  degrees.  They  are  ape- 
rient, diuretic,  and  sudorific,  and  re- 
commended in  diseases  that  proceed 
from  indigestion,  in  rheumatisms,  in 
scorbutic  and  scrofulous  cases,  and  in 
disorders  of  the  skin ; they  are  also 
directed  in  hysteric  and  hypochon- 
driac disorders;  in  the  gravel  and 
stone ; in  the  palsy ; in  those  nume- 
rous ills  which  attend  the  injudicious 
use  of  mercury ; and  in  a vast  variety 
of  other  cases.  They  are,  however,  to 
be  avoided  in  hectic  cases  accompa- 
nied with  fever,  in  all  putrid  disorders, 
and  in  every  instance  where  the  blood 
appears  to  be  dissolved,  or  the  consti- 
tution much  broken  down. 

The  mineral  water  of 

CLEVES,  IN  GERMANY, 

is  a lively  sparkling  chalybeate ; acts 
chiefly  by  urine,  and  resembles  the 
Pyrmont  water. 

The  waters  of 

PYRMONT,  IN  GERMANY, 

is  very  strongly  chalybeate,  transpa- 
rent as  crystal,  and  sparkles  like  cham- 
pagne when  it  is  first  taken  from  the 
fountain.  It  is  pungent,  sharp,  re- 
freshing, and  pleasant  to  the  palate, 
but  the  smell  is  somewhat  sulphureous, 
and  a subtile  vapour  of  the  same 
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kind  rises  from  the  wells,  and  affects 
those  who  serve  as  well  as  those  who 
drink  the  water  with  giddiness  like 
intoxication,  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  great  quantity  of  fixed  air 
with  which  this  water  is  impregnated. 
It  generally  acts  as  a purgative  if 
taken  in  large  quantities;  taken  in 
smaller  doses,  its  ordinary  operation 
is  diuretic  and  sudorific,  though  in 
some  constitutions  it  is  said  to  raise 
a spitting,  discharging  the  foul  hu- 
mours by  the  salival  glands.  The 
waters  are  recommended  in  chlorosis, 
heart-burn,  and  against  female  ob- 
structions ; they  are  even  said  to  re- 
lieve barrenness;  in  scorbutic  dis- 
eases and  those  of  the  skill ; in  re- 
laxed and  broken  constitutions,  mixed 
with  milk  ; and  it  is  also  prescribed 
in  apoplexies,  epilepsies,  and  other 
disorders  of  the  head,  and  in  those 
of  the  breast  and  lungs,  in  which  lat- 
ter case  it  is  advised  to  be  taken  luke- 
warm; in  nervous,  hysteric,  hypo- 
chondriac, and  paralytic  complaints  ; 
and  in  the  gravel  and  urinary  ob- 
structions of  the  more  minute  vessels. 
It  is  said  to  correct  the  texture  of  the 
blood,  when  it  is  in  a lax  state,  and 
to  exhilarate  the  spirits,  without  pro- 
ducing the  disagreeable  inflammatory 
effects  which  follow  the  use  of  a suf. 
ficient  quantity  of  wine  to  answer  this 
purpose. 

Little  preparation  is  necessary  to 
the  drinking  these  waters ; if,  how- 
ever, the  stomach  and  bowels  appear 
to  be  so  loader^  that  their  operation 
is  retarded,  gentle  laxatives  may  be 
proper,  especially  if  the  Pyrmont 
water  occasion  a retention  of  urine,  or 
produce  drowsiness,  giddiness,  restless 
nights,  cramps,  or  other  disagreeable 
symptoms  of  the  like  kind.  If  a purge 
or  two  should  prove  ineffectual  to  re- 
move the  complaints  just  mentioned, 
it  will  not  be  prudent  to  persevere  in 
the  use  of  these  waters. 

SELTZER,  IN  GERMANY. 

This  spring  rises  near  the  town  of 
Neider,  or  Lower  Seltzer,  about  three 
leagues  from  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
in  an  open,  pleasant,  and  fertile  coun- 
try. The  water  bursts  from  the  earth 
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with  great  violence,  is  perfectly  bright 
and  colourless,  and  throws  up  a con- 
siderable number  of  air-bubbles  when 
it  is  poured  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other. The  taste  of  Seltzer  water  is 
an  agreeable  acid;  but  it  leaves  an 
acrid  one  on  the  tongue  after  it  is 
swallowed.  Exposed  to  the  air  for  any 
considerable  time,  iLassumes  the  taste 
of  a vapid  alkaline  ley,  but  drops  no 
sediment,  and  is  foetid  and  highly  of- 
fensive to  the  smell. 

It  effervesces  witfi.acids,  and  espe- 
cially with  Rhenish  wine,  or  sugar, 
whilst  it  is  fresh,  but  ceases  to  pro- 
duce that  effect  after  it  has  stood  some 
time  It  is  impregnated  with  an  alka- 
line salt,  a portion  of  sea-salt,  and  a 
quantity  of  fixed  air.  It  does  not 
purge,  but  operates  chiefly  by  urine, 
in  correcting  acidities  in  the  stomach, 
and  relieving  the  heart-burn.  It  pro- 
motes the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by 
rendering  the  juices  more  fluid,  and  is 
therefore  prescribed  in  glandular  ob- 
structions, and  to  carry  off  gross  and 
viscid  humours.  In  the  gravel  and 
stone,  and  other  disorders  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder,  it  is  said  to  be  pe- 
culiarly efficacious;  and  to  have  been 
administered  with  success,  mixed  with 
milk,  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  com- 
plaints ; and  alone  in  the  scurvy, 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  and  in  what  is 
called  the  king’s  evil,  as  well  as  in 
those  disorders  that  are  supposed  to  be 
occasioned  by  a dissolved  or  broken 
state  of  the  blood. 

As  a diuretic,  it  is  given  in  drop- 
sies; and,  with  equal  quantities  of 
asses’  milk,  in  consumptive  cases,  and 
other  disorders  of  the  organs  of  respi- 
ration. In  nervous  disorders,  it  may 
be  given  either  with  or  without  milk, 
as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  in  hypochondriac 
and  hysteric  disorders,  and  in  female 
obstructions;  in  the  latter  case,  exer- 
cise is  necessary. 

Dysenteric  and  other  violent  dis- 
charges, occasioned  by  acidities  in  the 
bowels,  are  also  checked  by  this  water. 
It  corrects  the  milk  of  nurses,  renders 
it  more  wholesome  and  nourishing, 
and  prevents  it  from  turning  sour  on 
the  infant’s  stomach. 

If  the  water  disagrees  with  the  sto- 
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mach,  a small  portion  of  some  gene- 
rous wine,  or  a still  smaller  of  some 
o-ood  rum,  may  be  added  to  it,  in  cases 
where  these  mixtures  will  not  be  pre- 
j udicial. 

SPA,  IN  GERMANY. 

The  town  of  Spa  is  situated  in  the 
district  of  Liege,  six  leagues  east  of 
that  capital.  In  this  town  and  the 
neighbourhood  are  several  springs  of 
excellent  chalybeate  waters,  which 
have  been  imported  in  greater  quan- 
tities into  Great  Britain  than  of  any 
other  foreign  mineral  waters.  Tf  Spa- 
water  is  well  corked,  it  will  bear  car- 
riage and  keeping  better  than  any  mi- 
neral water  ; but  it  should  not  be 
left  exposed  to  the  air,  as  the  fixed 
air  (which  it  contains  in  more  abun- 
dance than  any  other  waters  of  the 
like  kind)  will  soon  evaporate.  It  is 
this  abundance  of  fixed  air  which 
gives  this  water  its  briskness  and  agree- 
able vinous  taste ; and  it  is  from  the 
same  cause  that  it  boils  from  a very 
inconsiderable  heat,  and  dissolves  ad- 
ditional iron  immersed  in  it.  Acids 
mingled,  with  Spa-water  disengage  the 
fixed  air,  and  occasion  effervescence ; 
but,  hot  or  cold,  it  mixes  with  milk 
without  curdling. 

The  operation  of  the  Spa- waters  is 
most  commonly  by  urine,  though  they 
sometimes  act  as  purgatives,  and  in 
that  case  produce  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing the  colour  of  the  stools  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  chalybeate  wa- 
ters; and  like  them,  have  also  a sur- 
prising effect  on  the  spirits,  producing 
a constant  and  equal  flow;  they  act 
principally  on  the  fibres,  which  they 
brace  and  strengthen ; and  they  are 
also  cooling,  refreshing,  and  invigo- 
rating. 

They  are  recommended  in  an  in- 
finite variety  of  chronic  disorders, 
and  particularly  in  all  cases  where  the 
stomach  and  fibres  being  relaxed,  or 
the  constitution  being  broken  down 
by  excesses  or  diseases,  a general 
weakness,  languor,  dejection,  or  ten- 
dency to  wasting,  has  been  the  con- 
sequence. 

These  waters  have  also  proved 
highly  serviceable  in  all  kinds  of  ner- 


vous disorders,  especially  where  they 
affect  gross  and  phlegmatic  habits ; in 
such  obstinate  coughs  and  asthmatic 
complaints  as  are  occasioned  by  re- 
laxation of  the  pulmonary  vessels ; in 
hysteric  and  hypochondriac  com- 
plaints ; in  obstructions  of  the  intes- 
tines, such  as  the  liver,  spleen,  or  other 
viscera;  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
blood  is  in  a dissolved  or  putrescent 
state,  from  irregular  living,  from  scor- 
butic eruptions  imprudently  repelled, 
or  from  disorders  of  a putrid  ten- 
dency. 

They  are  prescribed  in  all  cases 
where  the  fibres  are  either  too  much 
relaxed,  and  inclining  to  introduce  a 
general  debility,  or  so  irritable  as  to 
threaten  inflammation;  in  palsies  and 
epilepsies;  in  all  fluxes  and  preter- 
natural discharges,  and  particularly 
the  fluor  albus,  and  gleets  in  both 
sexes ; in  the  gravel,  stone,  obstruction 
of  urine,  and  such  other  cases  as  re- 
quire stimulating  and  active  medi- 
cines ; and  they  are  said  to  assist  in 
relieving  barrenness. 

But  the  use  of  Spa- waters  is  for- 
bidden without  proper  previous  eva- 
cuations in  all  cases  of  flushings  of 
th'e  face,  or  strong  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head;  or  of  feverish 
heat ; and  in  hot  and  sanguine  con- 
stitutions, and  such  as  are  affected 
with  a redundancy  of  bile;  in  all 
ulcerations  of  the  intestinal  parts,  and 
in  particular  of  the  lungs,  or  where- 
ever  the  matter  cannot  be  discharged ; 
and  in  all  such  obstructions  as  are 
accompanied  with  any  considerable 
degree  of  fever;  but “ if  the  febrile 
symptoms  are  very  slight,  the  Spa- 
waters,  used  cautiously  and  moderate- 
ly, may  prove  very  beneficial.  They 
quench  thirst  more  than  common  wa- 
ter, and  they  have  been  frequently 
known  to  afford  relief  in  ulcerated 
sore  throats. 

As  the  quantity  must  in  all  cases 
depend  on  circumstances,  all  directions 
on  this  subject  are  useless  ; but  the  pa- 
tient himself  will  be  the  best  judge; 
and  the  more  he  can  get  down  with- 
• out  feeling  the  inconveniences  of  sick- 
ness or  weight  at  the  stomach,  the 
better  chance  he  will  have  of  speedy 
relief. 
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It  is  advisable  to  begin  with  a 
small  dose,  as  a wine-glass  or  two 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  forenoon,  and 
to  augment  it  by  degrees  to  as  much 
as  will  pass  oft'  with  ease,  without 
producing  any  of  the  disagreeable 
symptoms  already  mentioned.  When 
this  point  is  attained,  the  course  should 
be  persisted  in  till  relief  is  obtained, 
or  the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  from 
it  is  vanished : and  in  the  former  case 
the  water  should  be  discontinued  in 
the  same  gradual  way.  In  whatever 
quantities  the  patient’s  stomach  will 
admit  the  water  to  be  taken,  moderate 
exercise  should  accompany  the  course; 
and  if  it  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
prove  cold  to  the  stomach,  it  may  be 
warmed,  by  placing  the  glass  a mi- 
nute  or  two  in  hot  water ; or  by  add- 
ing as  much  hot  common  water  as 
will  take  off  the  chilliness  of  the  Spa- 
water  ; or  a few  warm  or  aromatic 
seeds  may  be  taken  after  it,  till  the 
stomach  is  reconciled  to  the  use  of 
it. 

During  the  course,  a cooling  re- 
gimen is  recommended ; all  excesses, 
whether  in  eating,  drinking,  exercise, 
or  indulgence  of  the  passions,  are  to 
be  avoided ; the  food  should  be  plain, 
and  the  animal  flesh  such  as  is  easy  of 
digestion.  Whenever  the  human  body 
is  disordered,  and  whatever  be  the 
disease,  abstemiousness,  in  a certain 
degree,  will  generally  contribute  to 
its  restoration. 

As  a preparation  for  the  active 
properties  and  stimulant  powers  of  the 
Spa-waters,  gentle  purgatives  are  pre- 
scribed ; and  if  a plethora  attend,  we 
recommend  bleeding  to  the  degree 
that  may  be  required  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  patient  and  the  season 
of  the  year.  If  the  stomach  appears 
loaded  with  phlegm,  a small  dose  or 
two  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  useful  as 
an  emetic.  If  the  water  should  pro- 
duce costiveness,  the  body  should  be 
kept  open  by  small  doses  of  vitriolated 
magnesia  or  rhubarb  taken  now  and 
then  in  the  first  morning-draught 
of  it. 

Where  these  waters  are  directed  to 
be  used  in  cases  of  too  great  rigidity 
of  the  solids,  warm  bathing  is  recom- 
mended as  a previous  measure;  and 


the  springs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spa,  are  re- 
sorted to  by  those  who  drink  the 
waters  upon  the  spot.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  complaint  is  apprehend- 
ed to  proceed  from  too  great  a laxity 
of  the  fibres,  the  cold  bath  is  ad- 
vised. 

The  waters  of  the  springs  at  Spa 
are  also  applied  externally  in  many 
different  cases ; they  have  been  used 
with  success  as  an  injection  in  fe- 
male weakness,  such  disorders  as  pro- 
duce ulcers  in  the  womb,  and  even 
in  recent  venereal  diseases;  as  a lotion 
for  old  and  offensive  ulcers;  and  as 
a gargle  for  venereal  eruptions  in  the 
mouth,  for  relaxations  in  the  tonsils 
of  the  throat,  and  to  fasten  loose 
teeth.  Taken  internally,  and  used  as 
a bath  at  the  same  time,  they  are  said 
to  cure  the  itch  and  other  eruptions 
on  the  skin. 

There  are  five  principal  springs  at 
Spa. — 1.  The  Pohoun,  or  Pouxon. 
2.  The  Geromsterre.  3.  Sauvenierre. 
4.  Wartroz.  5.  Tonnelet.  In  the 
application  of  these  waters,  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  different  degrees 
of  strength,  as  they  have  been  already 
described;  and  they  may  by  this 
means  be  suited  to  the  various  diseases 
for  which  they  are  prescribed.  Some 
little  variation  of  the  qualities  of  these 
waters  will  point  out  which  of  them 
are  to  be  preferred  in  one  case,  and 
which  in  another. 

Our  desire  to  point  out  the  means 
of  relief  to  the  afflicted  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  omit  the  mention  of  the 
gaseous  alkaline  water,  (water  im- 
pregnated, according  to  the  disco- 
veries of  Dr.  Priestley,  with  fixed  air,) 
or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  carbonic 
acid.  This  is  highly  commended  in 
cases  of  gravel  and  stone,  affords  very 
great  relief  to  the  pain  which  accom- 
panies these  complaints,  and  is  also 
an  excellent  anti-septic  drink;  is  a 
proper  vehicle  for  taking  the  powder 
of  Cinchona  in  putrid  diseases;  and 
being  mixed  with  port  wine,  imparts 
to  it  the  exhilarating  effects  of  cham- 
pagne. 
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ON  THE  WANT  OF  SLEEP, 
AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
MIND. 


BY  DR.  REID. 


Obstinate  vigilance  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  uniform  symptoms,  but 
also  very  generally  precedes,  and  in 
a few  instances  may  even  itself  pro- 
voke an  attack  of  mental  derange- 
ment. It  is  rather,  I am  aware,  to  the 
agitating  passion,  or  the  corroding 
anxiety  by  which  the  want  of  sleep 
h most  frequently  occasioned,  that  we 
Ought,  in  many  cases,  to  ascribe  the 
insanity  which  ensues.  But  even 
when  watchfulness  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  the  only  agent  in  inducing  the 
disease,  it  assists,  and  in  no  small  de- 
gree aggravates,  the  operation  of  the 
other  causes.  That  this  should  be  the 
case,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  shew, 
from  circumstances  obviously  attend- 
ing the  state  of  sleep. 

The  variety  and  rapid  succession 
of  ideas  so  remarkable  in  dreams,  can- 
not but  tend  to  counteract,  in  some 
measure,  that  habit  of  unvaried 
thought,  which,  when  it  occurs,  has 
been  too  generally  found  the  melan- 
choly prelude  to  insanity. 

Sleep  generally  suspends,  and  by 
this  means  preserves  in  vigour,  the 
voluntary  power  which,  in  our  wak- 
ing state,  we  possess  over  our  thoughts. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
power  of  the  will  over  the  current  of 
thought,  like  that  which  it  exercises 
over  the  voluntary  muscles,  should  re- 
quire, in  order  permanently  to  retain 
its  influence,  to  be  recruited  by  fre- 
quent and  regular  intervals  of  repose. 
Where  such  repose,  therefore,  has 
been  denied  for  a considerable  period, 
it  seems  inevitable  that  this  power 
should  gradually  decline,  and  be  at 
length  altogether  destroyed. 

Sleep  often  affords  a temporary  re- 
lief from  those  tumultuous  passions 
or  gnawing  solicitudes,  which,  if  their 
operation  were  not  in  this  way  fre- 
quently interrupted,  would,  in  no  long 
time,  induce  a disorder  of  the  mental 
faculties.  Constant  vigilance  will  be 
likely  to  produce  insanity,  by  sub- 
jecting the  mind  habitually  to  that 


increased  violence  of  feeling,  which 
we  must-  have  observed  to  take  place 
during  the  darkness,  the  silence,  and 
the  solitude  of  the  night.  It  is  asto- 
nishing in  how  much  more  lively  a 
manner  we  are  apt,  in  these  circum- 
stances, to  be  impressed  by  ideas  that 
present  themselves,  than  when  the 
attention  of  the  mind  is  dissipated, 
and  its  sensibility,  in  a considerable 
'degree,  absorbed  by  the  action  of 
light,  sound,  and  that  variety  of  ob- 
jects, which  during  the  day  operate 
upon  our  external  senses. 

From  such  considerations  it  will 
be  very  evident,  that  any  strong 
feeling  or  favourite  idea  will  be  apt 
to  acquire  an  ascendancy,  and  in 
some  instances  a dominion  complete- 
ly despotic,  over  the  mind,  when  it 
becomes  the  subject  (as  in  cases  of 
obstinate  vigilance  it  inevitably  will 
be)  of  an  habitual  nocturnal  medita- 
tion. “ It  is  not  generally  known, 
that  anxiety  and  sleeplessness,  during 
the  American  war,  are  believed,  by 
those  persons  who  had  the  best  op- 
portunity for  forming  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  malady  by  which 
the  king  was  afflicted  during  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life.” — Southey’s  Vi- 
sion of  Judgment. 

I have  been  often  solicited  to  re- 
commend a remedy  for  wakefulness, 
or  broken  and  untranquil  sleep,  by 
hypochondriac  patients,  who  had  pre- 
viously tried  all  the  medicinal  or  die- 
tetic opiates,  as  well  as  other  methods 
for  producing  the  same  effects,  with- 
out obtaining  the  object  of  their 
wishes.  In  these  cases  I advised  the 
use  of  the  cold  or  the  warm  bath,  and 
generally  with  advantage..  The  cold 
bath  is  by  no  means  a novel  prescrip- 
tion for  the  malady  we  are  speaking 
of;  we  find  Horace  long  ago  recom- 
mended it, — 

“ Transnanto  Tiberim,  somno  quibus 
est  opus  alto.” 

Want  of  sleep  is  often  occasioned 
by  some  obstruction  of  the  cutaneous 
pores.  The  warm  and  cold  baths  are 
not  opposite  remedies,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  the  salutary  property,  in 
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common,  of  purifying  the  surface  of 
the  body.  In  promoting  tranquillity, 
both  corporeal  and  mental,  a clean 
skin  may  be  regarded  as  next  in  effica- 
cy to  a clear  conscience. 

Some  years  ago,  I was  called  to  one 
of  the  most  notorious  characters  in 
London.  He  was  an  hypochondriac, 
the  principal  feature  of  whose  com- 
plaint was  an  obstinate  watchfulness. 
He  had,  in  rotation,  tried  nearly  all 
the  doctors,  great  and  small,  in  the 
metropolis,  but  they  seemed  all  to 
have  been  equally  inefficient.  No  me- 
dicine could  be  applied  to  the  seat  of 
his  disease ; no  contrivance  of  art 
could  lull  his  conscience  to  repose. 
With  all  his  dexterity  in  fraud,  for 
which  he  was  perhaps  unrivalled,  he 
was  unable  to  cheat  himself.  In  our 
public  courts  of  justice,  he  often,  by 
the  application  of  technical  subtleties, 
braved  the  judge  upon  the  bench,  but 
he  trembled  before  the  secret  and 
more  formidable  tribunal  that  was  es- 
tablished within  his  own  breast.  The 
laws  of  England  may  be  evaded,  but 
those  of  nature  cannot.  Junius  says 
somewhere,  that,  upon  his  honour, 
he  never  knew  a rascal  that  was  a 
happy  man.  No  one,  I believe,  ever 
knew  a rascal  that  was  habitually  a 
sound  sleeper. 

Some  writers  upon  nervous  diseases 
have  recommended,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce sleep,  heavy  and  substantial  sup- 
pers, as  if  we  could  keep  down  the 
spirit  of  watchfulness  by  laying  a load 
upon  the  stomach.  This,  in  some 
instances  of  violent  mania,  may  have 
answered  the  purpose,  but  in  ordinary 
cases  of  morbid  vigilance,  would  in 
general  be  found  to  produce  quite  a 
contrary  effect. 

Pharmaceutical  remedies  are  rarely 
in  such  cases  of  any  permanent  avail. 
Opium  is  dreadfully  pernicious  in  its 
effects  upon  the  feelings  and  constitu- 
tion, more  particularly  of  an  hypo- 
chondriacal patient.  It  will  not  al- 
ways produce  sleep  ; in  mania  it  very 
seldom  does ; and,  when  so  far  effec- 
tual, the  sleep  it  produces  is  generally 
of  an  unrefreshing  nature.  Hyoscya- 
mus,  or  the  henbane,  is  much  less  in- 
jurious than  opium ; but  if  it  be  not 


equally  noxious,  it  is  often  altogether 
nugatory. 

Bodily  exercise,  carried  to  fatigue, 
is  the  most  innocent  as  well  as  the 
most  effectual  of  all  opiates.  A man 
must  work  hard  in  order  to  earn  the 
privilege  of  peaceful  and  continued 
slumbers.  The  repose  of  the  night  is 
to  be  purchased  by  the  labour  of  the 
day. 

The  inward  corrodings  of  remorse, 
the  agitations  of  conflicting  and  the 
irritation  of  frivolous  passions,  prove 
unfavourable  to  sleep.  But  grief  that 
is  profound,  and  unmixed  with  any 
base  alloy,  is  found  in  general  to  be 
soporific  in  its  influence.  A poet,  who 
was  by  no  means  deficient  in  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  seems  in  this 
particular  to  have  mistaken  it,  when 
he  observes  on  sleep — 

“ She,  like  the  world,  her  ready  visit 
pays 

“ Where  fortune  smiles;  the  wretched 
she  forsakes : 

“ Swift  on  her  downy  pinions  flies 
from  woe, 

“ And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with 
a tear.” 

I have  an  intimate  friend,  who, 
whenever  any  thing  occurs  to  distress 
him  extremely,  soon  becomes  drowsy 
and  falls  asleep;  and  this  I believe 
to  be  no  uncommon  case.  An  Edin- 
burgh fellow-student  once  informed 
me,  that  upon  hearing  suddenly  of 
the  unexpected  death  of  a near  rela- 
tion, he  threw  himself  on  his  bed, 
and  almost  instantly,  amidst  the  glare 
of  noon-day,  sank  into  a profound 
slumber.  The  experience  of  another 
person  I might  also  state,  who,  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  his  dearest  friend, 
which  he  had  but  recently  discovered 
to  be  hopeless,  forced  himself  to  read 
aloud  in  order  to  amuse  her.  By  a 
violent  and  painful  exertion,  he  kept 
his  eyes  open  and  his  voice  in  exer- 
cise; but  his  mind  was  absolutely 
unconscious  of  what  he  uttered,  al- 
though the  work  before  him  would, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  been 
particularly  calculated  to  awaken  his 
attention.  As  others  have  been  known 
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to  walk,  so  he  read  in  his  sleep. — 
Grief,  when  it  is  heavy,  not  only 
weighs  down  the  eyelids,  but'  by  its 
pressure  upon  the  brain,  tends  to  pro- 
duce a stupor  of  all  the  faculties. 

Next  to  involuntary  vigilance  ranks 
the  almost  equal  distress  of  anxious 
and  agitated  slumber.  Those  who  wish 
to  sleep  composedly,  ought,  if  possi- 
ble, to  avoid  any  thing  which  agitates 
or  excites  them  immediately  before 
going  to  bed.  The  dissipation  of  a 
London  winter  is  in  various  ways  un- 
friendly to  the  soundness  of  nocturnal 
repose.  The  brilliant  crowd  of  ima- 
ges which  move  before  the  frequenters 
of  routs  and  dramatic  exhibitions, 
recur  with  even  greater  vivacity  when 
the  eyes  are  closed.  The  lights  with 
which  the  saloon  or  theatre  were 
adorned,  continue  to  irradiate  and 
kindle  the  imagination  when  they  can 
no  longer  operate  upon  the  external 
sense. 

It  is  sufficiently  known,  that  the 
condition  of  the  mind  in  sleep  is  mo- 
dified by  the  occurrences  and  impres- 
sions of  the  previous  day;  but  we 
are  not  perhaps  equally  aware  that 
dreams  cannot  fail  to  have  a certain 
degree  of  reciprocal  influence  upon 
our  ideas  and  sensations  during  the 
waking  state.  The  good  or  the  bad 
day  of  the  sick  man  depends  much 
upon  his  good  or  his  bad  night ; and, 
although  in  a less  degree,  the  same 
circumstance  affects  alike  those  who 
are  considered  as  in  a condition  of 
health. 

The  due  digestion  of  our  food  is 
scarcely  more  necessary  to  health,  as  it 
relates  even  to  the  body,  and  more 
especially  as  it  concerns  the  mind, 
than  the  soundness  and  serenity  of  our 
slumbers.  After  a night  of  fancy- 
created  tempest,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  at  once  regain 
our  composure.  The  heaving  of  the 
billows  continues  for  some  time  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  storm ; the  trou- 
bled vibrations  survive  the  delusion 
which  at  first  occasioned  them;  the 
nerves,  for  some  time  after  the  cause 
has  ceased,  retain  the  impression  of 
disorder.  The  feelings  with  which 
we  awake,  determine,  in  a great  mea- 


sure, the  character  of  the  future  day. 
Each  day,  indeed,  may  be  regarded 
as  a miniature  model  of  the  whole 
of  human  life,  in  which  its  first  sel- 
dom fails  to  give  a cast  and  colour 
to  its  succeeding  stages. 

The  comfortable  or  opposite  con- 
dition of  our  consciousness,  immedi- 
ately subsequent  upon  sleep,  for  the 
most  part  indicates  the  degree  in 
which  we  possess  a sound  and  healthy 
state  of  constitution.  With  those  who 
are  in  the  unbroken  vigour  of  life, 
the  act  of  awakening  is  an  act  of  en- 
joyment; every  feeling  is  refreshed, 
and  every  faculty  is  in  a manner  re- 
generated ; it  is  a new  birth  to  a new 
world  ; but  to  the  hypochondriacal 
invalid,  or  to  the  untuned  and  un- 
strung votary  and  victim  of  vicious  or 
frivolous  dissipation,  the  morning 
light  is  felt  as  an  intruder.  During 
his  perturbed  and  restless  process  of 
convalescence  from  a diseased  dream, 
he  realizes,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
well -pictured  condition  of  the  unhap. 
py  heroine  of  the  iEneid. 


MEANS  FOR  PRESERVING  AND 
BEAUTIFYING  THE  TEETH. 


It  is  not  enough  to  shun  those  things 
which  are  hurtful  to  the  teeth,  you 
must  have  recourse  to  proper  means 
for  preserving  and  beautifying  them. 
The  best  method  for  this  is  to  wash 
the  teeth  every  morning  with  parget- 
water,  that  is,  water  in  which  white 
lime-plaster  has  been  steeped,  or  with 
water  of  the  filings  of  iron,  or  with 
that  of  chimney-soot.  The  parget- 
water  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Take  of  good  lime-plaster,  reduced  to 
powder,  four  ounces ; 

Of  water,  one  pound. 

Pour  the  water  on  the  lime-plaster, 
and  let  it  stand  five  or  six  hours ; then 
decant  it  gently  into  a proper  ves- 
sel, and  keep  it  to  wash  the  teeth 
with.  Renew  it  again  as  soon  as  it 
is  done.  The  same  plaster  will  only 
serve  once. 
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The  water  of  the  filings  of  iron  is 
as  easily  prepared  as  the  foregoing : — 

Take  of  the  filings  of  iron,  four 
ounces ; 

Of  water,  one  pound. 

Infuse  the  filings  in  the  water  for  four 
and  twenty  hours;  then  pour  it  out 
into  a proper  vessel,  and  when  that 
is  done,  pour  another  pound  of  water 
upon  the  same  tilings;  for  these  differ 
from  the  plaster  in  this  respect,  that 
you  may  renew  the  water  upon  it  as 
often  as  you  please. 

A little  of  the  sweet  spirit  of  salt 
in  a glass  of  common  water  is  a gar- 
gle which  may  be  prepared  at  once 
for  whitening  the  teeth,  if  you  rub 
them  in  the  mean  time  with  a linen 
cloth ; but  you  must  wash  them  im- 
mediately afterwards  with  the  water 
of  mallows,  or  of  marsh-mallows, 
otherwise  they  will  presently  grow 
yellow  and  decay.  But  this  is  prevent- 
ed, and  the  teeth  rendered  beautiful, 
by  only  washing  them  with  this  wa- 
ter, which  is  nothing  else  than  a de- 
coction of  either  of  these  herbs.  The 
quantity  of  the  spirit  of  salt  ought 
not  to  exceed  two  drops,  and  you 
must  have  recourse  to  it  but  very  sel- 
dom. 

Chewing  of  mastich  is  another  good 
method,  both  for  preserving  and  beau- 
tifying the  teeth.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Isle  of  Chio,  where  the  mastich  is 
produced,  are  examples  of  this;  for 
they  chew  it  morning  and  evening, 
and  have  all  exceedingly  fine  teeth, 
notwithstanding  the  air  of  the  sea,  to 
which  they  lie  contiguous. 

Shaving  the  head  frequently  dis- 
pels a serous  humour  which  is  apt  to 
fall  upon  the  teeth.  The  hair  grows 
faster,  and  the  perspiration  is  increas- 
ed, which  relieves  the  gums  consider- 
ably, and  consequently  is  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  teeth.  But  you  ought  to 
shave  in  a close  place,  and  as  soon 
as  the  head  is  shaved  you  must  take 
care  to  keep  it  sufficiently  warm. 

When  the  teeth  become  loose,  the 
following  tincture  is  of  use  to  fasten 
them  - 


Take  of  bistort-root,  one  drachm  ; 

Of  red  roses,  one  drachm  and  a 
half; 

Of  balaustines,  one  drachm  ; 

Of  burnt  alum,  two  scruples. 
Reduce  them  all  to  a powder,  then 
infuse  them  for  five  or  six  hours  in  a 
little  white  wane,  and  rub  the  gums 
with  a linen  cloth  dipped  in  this  in- 
fusion a little  warm. 

When  a tooth  becomes  hollow,  you 
must  fill  up  the  hole  with  a bit  of 
bees’- wax,  without  having  recourse 
to  plates,  either  of  lead  or  silver, 
which  are  commonly  made  use  of. 
Wax  alone  is  better  for  defending  the 
hollow  of  the  tooth  from  air,  than 
either  of  the  other  two. 

As  soon  as  you  feel  a pain  in  any 
of  your  teeth,  however  sound  and 
beautiful  the  tooth  may  appear  out- 
wardly, you  must  expect  to  lose  it 
in  a short  time,  unless  you  take  care 
immediately  to  preserve  it  against  the 
danger  which  threatens.  The  best 
preservative  is  bathing  the  feet  in 
warm  water,  by  means  of  which,  not 
only  the  pained  tooth,  but  likewise 
the  rest  are  preserved,  provided  you 
commit  none  of  the  errors  mentioned 
before,  which  are  hurtful  to  the  teeth. 
But  you  must  use  it  several  times 
till  the  pain  is  quite  gone,  and  like- 
wise repeat  it  from  time  to  time  af- 
terwards. 


DR.  PARIS  ON  INDIGESTION. 


I define  indigestion  to  be  a primary 
disease,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
several  processes  by  which  food  is 
converted  into  blood  are  imperfectly 
or  improperly  performed,  in  conse- 
quence either  of  functional  aberration 
or  organic  lesion.  This  definition 
may,  perhaps,  be  opposed,  on  the 
ground  of  its  too  comprehensive  sig- 
nification; but  I may  observe,  that 
however  extensive  may  be  the  series 
of  symptoms  that  are  thus  included 
under  one  general  head,  they  will  af- 
ford, when  viewed  collectively,  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  their  relation  with 
the  digestive  process,  although  on  a 
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loose  and  hasty  observation,  they 
may  not  present  any  general  principle 
of  dependency  and  connexion:  if  they 
appear  disunited,  let  the  practitioner 
suspect  that  he  has  never  viewed  them 
with  sufficient  reference  to  that  phy- 
siological harmony  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  organs  in  which  they  arise. 
Acidity  of  stomach  and  urinary  de- 
positions are  equally  indicative  of 
deranged  digestion  ; but  the  mind  that 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  relations 
of  the  stomach  and  kidneys,  or  with 
the  connexion  which  subsists  between 
the  formation  of  perfect  chyle  and  the 
discharge  of  natural  urine,  will  not 
be  disposed  to  arrange  symptoms  so 
apparently  remote  in  their  alliance, 
under  one  common  head.  There  are 
many  sympathies  subsisting  between 
different  functions,  which  are  not 
perceptible  as  long  as  the  general  ba- 
lance of  health  is  preserved  ; this  is 
remarkably  the  case  with  the  skin 
and  stomach;  but  the  moment  this 
healthy  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  the 
sympathies  become  apparent.  The 
physiologist,  therefore,  without  an 
acquaintance  with  the  body  in  its 
diseased  states,  must  remain  ignorant 
of  some  of  the  more  important  cir- 
cumstances of  the  animal  economy. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy : the  dis- 
covery of  the  existence  of  an  electric 
fluid  could  never  have  been  made, 
had  the  natural  conditions  of  matter, 
with  regard  to  this  agent,  remained 
unchanged  ; the  basis  of  all  chemical 
research  is  founded  upon  the  same 
principle ; decomposition,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  elements  of  bodies, 
are  effected  by  overturning  the  affi- 
nities by  which  they  are  naturally 
combined.  These  observations  are 
introduced  in  order  to  warn  the  prac- 
titioner not  to  deduce  any  conclusion 
against  the  existence  of  certain  sym- 
pathies, on  the  ground  of  their  not 
being  apparent  in  a state  of  health. 
In  a practical  point  of  view,  I con- 
sider the  classifications  of  the  noso- 
logist  as  of  very  little  utility;  they 
have  no  solid  foundation  in  nature, 
but  are  entirely  the  work  of  human 
reason — artificial  contrivances,  for  the 


purpose  of  assisting  us  in  the  acquire- 
ment and  retention  of  knowledge. — • 
Such  an  avowal  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  motive  which  has  induced 
me  to  throw  off  the  trammels  to 
which  I might  have  been  expected 
to  conform. 

SYMPATHY  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

From  the  universal  sympathy  which 
the  stomach  entertains  for  every  part 
of  the  living  body,  its  functions  may 
become  impeded  or  perverted  from 
the  existence  of  diseases  which  ori- 
ginate in  organs  with  which  it  has 
no  immediate  connexion ; an  affection 
of  the  head,  or  even  a disease  of  the 
urethra,  may  create  sickness,  loss  of 
appetite,  or  a suspension  in  the  di- 
gestive process;  but  such  pheno- 
mena are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  primary  symptoms  of  dyspepsia; 
they  are  affections  of  sympathy  or  in- 
duction, and  will  require  very  different 
treatment. 

In  distinguishing  between  such  ef- 
fects, consists  the  skill  of  the  prac- 
titioner ; and  it  requires  a comprehend 
sion  of  mind,  a freedom  from  pre- 
judice, a clearness  of  judgment,  and 
a patience  of  minute  inquiry,  that  do 
not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  member 
of  our  profession. 

ERROR  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

I am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
physicians  of  the  present  day  are  too 
apt  to  accuse  the  alimentary  functions 
of  offences  which  should  be  charged 
on  other  organs.  It  is  perhaps  na- 
tural in  those  who  have  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  one  particular 
subject,  to  fall  into  an  error  of  this 
kind ; they  have  a favourite  child  of 
their  own  to  support,  and  they  prefer 
it  with  the  blind  partiality  of  a parent. 

IMPERFECT  CHYMIFICATION. 

The  symptoms  which  arise  from  the 
food  undergoing  its  appointed  changes 
in  the  stomach  with  difficulty  or  in 
an  imperfect  manner,  are  generally 
those  which  first  indicate  the  approach 
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of  indigestion,  and  frequently  recur  at 
intervals,  for  a considerable  period, 
without  occasioning  any  constitutional 
disturbance,  or  even  a degree  of  local 
distress  sufficient  to  awaken  the  alarm 
of  the  patient.  In  some  cases,  indeed, 
they  are  only  produced  by  the  use  of 

I particular  aliments,  or  under  the  ope- 
ration of  peculiar  circumstances;  but 
in  others,  they  follow  the  ingestion  of 
of  every  species  of  food,  although  their 
violence  is  usually  influenced  by  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  meal.  In 
this  latter  case,  a diseased  state  of  the 
stomach  exists,  which  ought  to  be 
remedied  without  delay.  In  investi- 
gating the  circumstances  of  an  indiges- 
tion, produced  only  by  some  particu- 
lar aliment,  we  shall  soon  discover 
whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a pe- 
culiar habit  of  the  stomach,  which 
cannot  be  said  to  amount  to  disease, 
or  to  a debilitated  condition  of  that 
organ,  which  renders  it  unable  to  di- 
gest any  food  that  requires  consider- 
able powers  for  its  chymification. 
The  mucous  membranes  of  the  sto- 
machs of  certain  persons  appear  to  be 
irritated  by  particular  aliments,  as  the 
skin  is  known  to  be  by  particular 
coverings.  I am  acquainted  with  a 
person  who  can  never  wear  cotton 
stockings  without  suffering  from  con- 
siderable cutaneous  irritation ; and  I 
also  know  a gentleman  who  is  incapa- 
ble of  eating  the  smallest  quantity  of 
mackarel  without  experiencing  un- 
easiness in  the  stomach,  and  yet  he 
digests  every  other  species  of  food 
with  facility : this  is  not  disease,  but 
habit,  and  it  is  very  essential  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  each  other.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a person  informs 
me  that,  as  long  as  he  lives  upon  mut- 
ton or  beef,  that  his  digestion  goes  on 
well,  but  that  if  he  eats  pork,  veal,  or 
fried  meat,  he  suffers  from  heartburn, 
and  other  unpleasant  feelings  in  his 
stomach,  I deduce  a different  conclu- 
sion, and  infer  that  his  general  powers 
of  digestion  are  feeble,  and  easily  de- 
pressed ; and  that  he  is  consequently 
unable  to  convert  into  healthy  chyme 
those  aliments  which  require  a higher 
degree  of  exertion. 

VOL.  II. 


POWER  OF  THE  STOMACH  IN 
HEALTH. 

There  is  no  fact  better  understood, 
than  that  the  living  principle  of  our 
organs  possesses  the  power  of  pre- 
venting the  chemical  changes  to 
which  their  contents  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  be  exposed.  The 
blood  does  not  coagulate  or  putrefy  in 
the  vessels ; the  urine  does  not  under- 
go decomposition  in  the  healthy  blad- 
der; nor  does  the  food  ferment  in  the 
stomach,  unless  that  organ  be  in  a 
state  of  disease ; but  if  its  vital  powers 
fail,  the  chemical  affinities  gain  the 
ascendancy,  and,  after  a certain  inter- 
val, various  symptoms  arise,  which 
clearly  evince  the  change  which  has 
been  produced.  This  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  an  ordinary  attack  of  indiges- 
tion, when,  either  from  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  food,  the  stomach  is 
inadequate  to  perform  its  necessary 
duties.  An  uneasiness  and  sensation 
of  weight  and  distention  are  experi- 
enced in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
acidity  prevails,  and  eructations  of 
disengaged  air  distress  the  patient ; a 
sensation  of  nausea  is  felt,  arising  from 
an  effort  of  the  stomach  to  eject  that 
which  it  is  unable  to  digest.  Chilli- 
ness is  perceived,  and  a general  lassi- 
tude arises  from  the  sympathy  which 
is  produced  on  the  nervous  and  san- 
guiferous systems.  These  effects  are 
felt  particularly  towards  the  end  of 
chymification,  and,  after  a certain  pe- 
riod, pass  off,  and  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  process  are  apparently  con- 
ducted with  regularity.  But  this  is  a 
statement  of  the  symptoms  which  at- 
tend a casual  fit  of  dyspepsia,  as  it 
may  occur  to  persons  in  health,  from 
the  influence  of  various  circumstances, 
such  as  an  overloaded  stomach,  indi- 
gestible food,  a too  hearty  meal  after 
long  fasting  or  fatigue,  obstructed 
bowels,  or  any  other  cause  which  may 
occasion  a temporary  debility  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  only  necessary,  in 
such  a case,  to  avoid  in  future  the  ex- 
citing causes,  and  to  clear  the  bowels 
of  any  superfluous  and  crude  matter 
which  may  be  supposed  to  lode-e  in 
them. 
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DANGER  OF  SLEEPING  ON  A 
LOADED  STOMACH. 

But  lightly  as  w,e  may,  in  general, 
treat  a casual  indigestion  of  this  land, 
cases  are  on  record  which  should 
awaken  us  to  a sense  of  its  possible 
mischief,  especially  if  the  subject  of  it 
be  a person  advanced  in  life.  If  a 
patient  retires  to  rest  before  the  sto- 
mach is  relieved,  he  may  pass  into 
a comatose  state,  accompanied  with 
apoplectic  stertor,  from  which  it  is  not 
unfrequently  difficult  to  rouse  him, 
and  which  arises  from  the  sympathy 
of  the  brain  with  the  oppressed  sto- 
mach. It  is  of  great  importance  to 
distinguish  such  an  affection  from 
genuine  apoplexy,  since,  if  the  sto- 
mach be  not  relieved,  the  stupor  in- 
creases, and  the  patient  is  lost.  We 
should  carefully  examine  the  epigas- 
trium, in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
any  considerable  fulness  can  be  felt  in 
that  region,  and  inquire  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  patient:  if  he  can  be 
awakened,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
administering  an  emetic,  and  it  will 
fee  a safe  practice  to  abstract  a quan- 
tity of  blood  from  the  arm,  which 
will  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
accelerating  the  operation  of  any  me- 
dicine that  may  have  been  adminis- 
tered for  his  relief.  It  must,  however, 
be  allowed  that  such  attacks  from  an 
overloaded  stomach  are  not  frequent ; 
and  are  unlikely  to  occur,  except  the 
muscular  powers  of  that  viscus  be  so 
impaired  as  to  prevent  the  usual  efforts 
which  nature  employs  to  throw  off  an 
unmanageable  burthen. 

Should  indigestion  in  the  stomach 
continue  to  recur,  the  paroxysm  will 
assume  a more  troublesome  character ; 
its  symptoms  will  increase  in  number 
and  extent,  and  the  mischief  will 
speedily  involve  other  functions ; but 
before  I proceed  to  follow  the  course 
which  if  usually  runs,  it  will  be  useful 
to  examine  the  causes  to  which  the 
origin  of  the  disease  in  the  stomach  is 
to  be  attributed. 

* 

FUNCTION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

It  has  been  stated,  that,  in  every 
change  which  the  aliment  undergoes, 


we  shall  discover  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  mechanical  and  chemical 
agents : when  the  food,  therefore,  is 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  owes 
its  conversion  into  the  chyme  to  such 
combined  actions,  viz.  the  chemical 
power  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the 
mechanical  movements  of  the  sto- 
mach. It  is  to  the  failure  or  imper- 
fect operation  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  necessary  actions  that  indiges- 
tion is  to  be  attributed.  However 
perfectly  the  gastric  juice  may  be  se- 
creted, if  the  mass  be  riot  sufficiently 
churned  in  the  stomach,  it  cannot  be- 
come perfect  chyme;  and  the  most 
active  motions  of  the  stomach  will 
not  compensate  for  a deficiency  in  the 
alimentary  solvent.  It  signifies  very 
little  whether  the  paucity  of  the  gas- 
tric liquor  be  absolute  or  relative; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  it  be  originally 
secreted  in  less  than  a natural  propor- 
tion, or  the  quantity  of  food  taken  be 
so  great  that  the  usual  proportion  of 
the  solvent  is  insufficient  for  its  solu- 
tion; in  either  case,  an  indigestion 
must  follow,  although  there  appears 
to  exist  an  accommodating  power  in 
the  healthy  stomach,  which  enables  it 
to  regulate  its  supply  according  to 
the  call  which  may  be  made  for  it. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
gastric  fluid,  secreted  by  the  stomach, 
may  be  influenced  by  causes  imme- 
diately acting  upon  that  organ,  or  by 
those  which  affect  it  through  the  me- 
dium of  sympathy.  Under  the  first 
class  of  causes  may  be  noticed  those 
which  produce  a direct  influence  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  without 
whose  healthy  action  no  secreting  sur- 
face can  perform  its  functions  with 
regularity.  Amongst  these,  the  in- 
judicious ingestion  of  narcotic  sub- 
stances, or  of  alcohol,  deserves  a 
distinguished  notice.  The  languor 
arising  from  inanition  also  brings  on 
what  Mr.  Abernethy  calls  a “ discon- 
tented state  of  the  stomach in  'which 
ease,  the  gastric  juice  is  not  secreted 
in  a healthy  manner.  But  the  causes 
which  act  locally  on  the  secreting 
powers  of  the  stomach  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  perhaps  small  in  importance, 
when  compared  with  those  which  act 
through  the  medium  of  sympathy. 
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During  the  periods  at  which  the  pos- 
terior stages  of  digestion  are  performed, 
•the  healthy  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
is  not  easily  excited ; and  if,  there- 
fore, food  be  presented  at  these  times, 
it  will  be  apt  to  occasion  indigestion. 
An  overloaded  state  of  the  bowels 
will  be  attended  with  the  same  conse- 
quence ; exercise,  when  accompanied 
with  fatigue,  or  indolence,  may,  by 
producing  general  debility,  occasion  a 
corresponding  state  of  collapse  in  the 
stomach.  Passions  of  the  mind,  fear, 
anxiety,  and  rage,  are  also  well  known 
to  affect  the  nervous  system,  and 
through  that  medium,  the  stomach; 
and  so  immediately  are  its  conse- 
ouences  experienced,  that  a person  re- 
ceiving intelligence  at  the  hour  of 
a repast,  is  incapable  of  eating  a mor- 
sel, whatever  might  have  been  his  ap- 
petite before  such  a communication. 

“ Read  o’er  this ; 

And  after  this;  and  then  to  breakfast 

With  what  appetite  you  have.” 

SYMPATHY  OF  THE  SKIN. 

The  sympathy  subsisting  between  the 
skin  is  another  source,  and  often  an 
unexpected  cause  of  gastric  debility. 
If  the  cutaneous  vessels  be  unusually 
excited,  and  this  excitation  be  con- 
tinued for  any  length  of  time,  they 
will  at  length  fall  into  a state  of  indi- 
rect debility,  whence  a sense  of  faint- 
ness, loss  of  appetite,  and  inability  of 
digesting  solid  food,  will  be  experi- 
enced. This  fact  explains  the  di- 
minished appetite  of  which  persons 
complain  in  hot  weather,  and  that 
universal  custom  in  tropical  climates 
of  combining  the  food  with  aromatic 
stimulants.  One  of  the  most  striking 
instances  indicative  of  this  consent  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  stomach  is, 
where  cold  and  wet  is  applied  to  the 
lower  extremities,  exciting  pain  in  that 
organ  and  indigestion.  Violent  spasms, 
and  in  persons  predisposed  to  gout,  an 
attack  of  that  disease  in  the  stomach, 
have  been  occasioned  by  remaining 
for  some  time  with  the  feet  thoroughly 
wet.  The  custom  of  pouring  spirit 
into  the  shoes  and  boots  upon  such 
occasions,  from  the  mistaken  idea  of 


counteracting  the  evil,  increases  the 
mischief,  from  the  additional  cold 
produced  by  its  evaporation.  The 
first  object,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  to  prevent  evaporation  ; and  the 
chance  of  taking  cold  is  greatly  dimi- 
nished, if  not  entirely  prevented,  by 
covering  the  wet  clothes  with  some 
dry  garment.  It  has  been  said,  and 
perhaps  with  some  reason,  that  their 
thin  shoes  and  light  dress  render  deli- 
cate females,  notwithstanding  their 
temperance,  more  subject  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  dyspeptic  complaints,  parti- 
cularly flatulence  and  want  of  appe- 
tite. 

As  the  skin  acts  upon  the  stomach, 
so  does  the  stomach,  in  its  turn,  re- act 
upon  the  skin  ; for  all  sympathies  are 
reciprocal.  A physician  who  is  con- 
versant with  the  affections  of  the  sto- 
mach well  knows  how  to  appreciate 
the  indications  which  the  appearance 
of  the  countenance  affords;  there  is  a 
peculiar  pallor  and  relaxed  condition 
of  the  skin,  which  is  truly  indicative 
of  a deranged  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  which  gradually  disap- 
pears under  a successful  treatment. 
The  want  of  appetite  for  breakfast, 
which  is  complained  of  by  invalids,  is 
frequently  to  be  attributed,  amongst 
other  causes,  to  the  atony  produced 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  stomach,  by  sympathy, 
by  the  relaxing  influence  of  a warm 
bed;  and  hence  arises  the  utility  of 
restoring  a re-action,  by  fresh  air  and 
exercise,  before  we  attempt  to  sit 
down  to  our  morning  repast.  The 
warm  bath,  if  not  at  too  high  a tempe- 
rature, or  indulged  in  for  such  a length 
of  time  as  to  induce  indirect  debility, 
will  be  found  by  its  stimulant  opera- 
tion on  the  skin,  to  place  the  stomach 
in  a condition  to  digest  the  dinner 
when  employed  a few  hours  before 
that  meal. 

The  influence  of  a healthy  condition 
of  the  digestive  organs  upon  the  skin, 
is  so  well  understood  by  those  that 
direct  the  art  of  training,  that  the 
clearness  of  the  complexion  is  con- 
sidered the  best  criterion  of  a man  be- 
ing in  good  condition,  to  which  is 
added  the  appearance  of  the  under 
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lip,  which  is  plump  and  rosy,  in 
proportion  to  the  health  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  stomach  also  sympathises,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  with  the  urinary 
organs;  nephritic  complaints  are  in- 
variably attended  with  nausea.  I 
lately  had  a very  troublesome  case  of 
dyspepsia  under  my  care,  which  was 
aggravated,  if  not  originally  produced, 
by  a troublesome  stricture  in  the  ure- 
thra, which  kept  up  a constant  irrita- 
tion. 

CAUSES  WHICH  INJURE  THE  POWERS 
OF  THE  STOMACH. 

I have  next  to  consider  the  causes 
which  may  operate  in  depressing  or 
paralysing  the  muscular  powers  of  the 
stomach,  by  which  the  mechanical 
process,  essential  to  chymification, 
is  imperfectly  performed.  Of  these, 
undue  distention  is  perhaps  the  most 
common,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  powerful.  This  may  be  proved, 
not  only  from  ample  observation  on 
the  stomach,  but  by  the  analogy  of 
other  cavities.  If  the  bladder  be  dis- 
tended for  some  time  with  urine,  its 
muscular  powers  are  paralysed ; it  has 
often  happened  that  where  a person 
has,  from  necessity,  retained  his  urine 
for  a considerable  time,  on  attempt- 
ing to  void  it,  he  has  found  himself 
incapable  of  expelling  a single  drop, 
although  the  bladder  has  been  ready 
to  burst  from  over-distention.  The 
same  fact  occurs  with  respect  to  the 
rectum ; if  this  observation  be  applied 
to  the  stomach,  we  shall  easily  per- 
ceive why,  in  an  over-distended  state 
of  that  viscus,  vomiting  can  scarcely 
be  produced  by  the  most  violent  eme- 
tic ; and  we  shall  readily  understand 
from  the  same  train  of  argument,  how 
greatly  the  muscular  fibres  may  be- 
come permanently  debilitated  by  the 
repetition  of  such  an  excess.  This 
over-distention  is  particularly  apt  to 
occur  in  cases  where  the  food  has  a 
tendency  to  swell,  from  the  heat  and 
moisture  of  the  stomach ; for  a person 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  quantity 
he  has  taken  from  any  sensation  of 
fulness  at  the  time  he  ceases  to  eat, 
and  yel,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  he 


may  experience  the  greatest  uneasiness 
from  such  a cause.  This  generally 
happens  where  much  new  bread  has 
been  taken ; nuts  have  also  this  pro- 
perty in  a remarkable  degree,  and 
ought,  for  such  a reason,  to  be  pro- 
hibited, where  such  an  effect  is  to  be 
apprehended.  A draught  of  soda 
water,  or  any  beverage  which  con- 
tains fixed  air,  may  be  visited  with 
the  same  penalty.  There  are  certain 
postures  of  the  body,  which,  by  pre- 
venting the  necessary  egress  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  favour  an  ac- 
cumulation in  its  cavity;  this  occurs 
in  the  occupation  of  the  shoemaker, 
tailor,  engraver,  from  stooping  on  the 
last,  or  desk,  by  which  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera  are  compressed 
together  for  many  hours ; the  margin 
of  their  ribs  is  pressed  upwards,  so  as 
to  force  the  stomach  against  the  dia- 
phragm, and  to  impede  the  passage 
through  the  pylorus : it  is  evident, 
that  if  such  a habit  be  continued  after 
a full  meal,  that  all  the  train  of  dys- 
peptic terrors  must  be  produced ; and 
we  have  all  witnessed  too  many  prac- 
tical illustrations  of  the  fact,  to  re- 
quire farther  evidence  of  its  truth. 
The  profession  is  much  indebted  to 
Dr.  W.  Philip,  for  having  proved  by 
experiments,  relating  to  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions, 
that  the  muscular  fibre,  though  inde- 
pendent of  the  nervous  system,  may, 
in  every  instance,  be  influenced  thro’ 
it ; from  which  it  follows,  as  a corollary, 
that  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  sto- 
mach may  not  only  be  affected  by 
causes  acting  directly  on  them,  but 
by  such  an  act  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves.  Hence,  the  presence  of 
offensive  matter  in  the  stomach,  whe- 
ther arising  from  noxious  aliment,  or 
vitiated  secretion,  will  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  its  muscular  energy. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  a draught  of  cold 
water,  or  a quantity  of  ice,  may  at 
once  paralyze  the  stomach.  In  cases, 
therefore,  of  protracted  indigestion,  it 
is  evident  that  both  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  functions  of  the  stomach 
will  be  injured ; neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  long  remain  alone  af- 
fected. Irritation  of  the  nerves  will 
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occasion  vitiated  secretion,  and  will  be- 
come a source  of  irritation  to  the 
nerves. 

We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which 
indigestion  may  take  place  in  the  sto- 
mach ; but  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  secretions  of  that  organ  are  per- 
fectly performed,  and  in  which  the 
muscular  contractions  of  the  stomach 
are  carried  on  with  healthy  vigour 
and  regularity.  The  chyme  is,  there- 
fore, duly  elaborated,  and  the  pa- 
roxysm of  dyspepsia  may  not  com- 
mence until  the  food  has  entered  the 
duodenum. 


MEDICINAL  HERBAL. 


STRAMONIUM,  OR  THORN-APPLE. 

Stramonium  is  an  annual  plant,  a 
native  of  America,  gradually  dif- 
fusing itself  from  the  south  to  the 
north,  and  now  even  growing  wild  on 
dry  hills  and  uncultivated  places  in 
England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  leaves  are  dark  green,  sessile, 
large,  egg-shaped,  pointed,  angular, 
and  deeply  indented,  of  a disagreeable 
smell  and  nauseous  taste.  Every  part 
of  the  plant  is  a strong  narcotic  poi- 
son, producing  vertigo,  torpor,  death. 
Dr.  Barton  mentions  the  cases  of  two 
British  soldiers  who  ate  it  by  mistake 
for  the  Chenopodium  album : one 
became  furious  and  ran  about  like  a 
madman,  and  the  other  died  with  the 
symptoms  of  genuine  tetanus.  The 
best  antidote  to  its  effects  is  said  to  be 
vinegar. 

Odhelius  tells  us,  that  of  fourteen 
patients  suffering  under  epileptic  and 
convulsive  affections,  to  whom  he* 
gave  the  stramonium,  in  a hospital 
at  Stockholm,  eight  were  completely 
cured,  five  were  relieved,  and  only 
one  received  no  benefit.  Bergius  re- 
lates three  cases  of  its  success,  viz.  one 
of  mama,  and  two  of  convulsions. 
Reef,  a Swedish  physician,  mentions 
its  utility  in  two  cases  of  mania.  We- 
denberg  cured  four  girls,  affected  with 
convulsive  complaints,  by  the  use  of 
this  medicine.  Other  instances  of  the 
kind  might  be  added. 

Drj  Stork  was  the  first  who  tried 


stramonium  as  a remedy  in  mania  and 
melancholy  with  considerable  success. 
Several  cases  of  the  same  diseases  were 
also  cured  or  relieved  by  it,  under  the 
direction  of  several  Swedish  physicians. 
Dr.  Barton,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
America,  considers  it  to  be  a medicine 
of  great  efficacy  ; and  although,  with 
others,  it  has  frequently  failed,  it  de- 
serves the  attention  of  practitioners, 
and  well  merits  a trial  in  affections 
often  incurable  by  other  means.  Stra- 
monium, however,  ought  not  to  be 
tampered  with  by  persons  who  are 
ignorant  of  its  nature  and  effects. 
Under  the  direction  of  a physician,  it 
has  often  been  known  to  relieve  and 
cure  asthma,  when  smoked  in  a com- 
mon tobacco-pipe. 

SWEET  FLAG. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows 
plentifully  in  rivulets  and  marshy 
places  about  Norwich  and  other  parts 
of  England,  in  the  canals  of  Holland, 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  other  countries 
of  Europe.  The  shops  have  been 
usually  supplied  from  the  Levant  with 
dried  roots,  which  do  not  appear  to 
be  superior  to  those  of  our  own 
growth.  The  root  is  full  of  joints, 
crooked,  somewhat  flatted  on  the 
sides,  internally  of  a white  colour  and 
loose  spongy  texture:  its  smell  is  strong ; 
the  taste  warm,  acrid,  bitterish,  and 
aromatic;  both  the  smell  and  taste 
are  improved  by  drying. 

It  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
carminative  and  stomachic  medicine ; 
and  it  is  said  by  some  to  be  superior 
in  aromatic  flavour  to  any  other  vege- 
table that  is  produced  in  these  northern 
climes.  The  fresh  root  candied  is  said 
to  be  employed  at  Constantinople  as  a 
preservative  against  epidemic  diseases. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a sweet 
fragrant  smell,  more  agreeable,  though 
weaker,  than  that  of  the  ibots. 

THYME. 

This  plant  rises  a foot  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  small,  narrow,  elliptical, 
slightly  indented,  in  pairs,  and  stand 
upon  short  petioles.  The  flowers  are 
of  a pale  purple.  It  is  a native  of  the 
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south  of  France  ; but  grows  in  every 
British  garden,  and  flowers  from  May 
tiil  August.  It  abounds  with  essential 
oil,  also  a native  camphor,  but  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  for  culinary  purposes. 
It  is  likewise  made  into  tea,  for  ner- 
vous persons. 

TOBACCO. 

The  tobacco-plant  is  a native  of  Ame- 
rica, and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It 
was  first  imported  into  Europe  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Hernandez  de  Toledo,  who  sent  it  to 
Spain  and  Portugal ; at  that  time  the 
ambassador  of  Francis  II.  resided  at 
the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  in  the  year 
1560  he  carried  the  tobacco  into 
France,  when  it  was  presented  to 
Catharine  de  Medicis  as  a plant  from 
the  new  world  possessing  extraordi- 
nary virtues.  The  ambassador’s  name 
wasNicot,  and  hence  the  appellation 
Nicotiana.  It  appears  from  Lobe], 
that  this  plant  was  cultivated  in  Bri- 
tain previous  to  the  year  1570 ; and 
the  introduction  of  the  custom  of 
smoking  it  in  England  is  ascribed  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  cultivation 
of  tobacco  is  now  common  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  though  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  this  country, 
still  the  manufacture  of  it  into  snuffs, 
&c.  forms  no  inconsiderable  branch  of 
commerce.  The  leaves  are  about  two 
feet  long,  of  a pale  green  colour  whilst 
fresh,  and  when  carefully  dried,  of  a 
lively  yellow  cast.  They  have  a strong, 
disagreeable  smell,  like  that  of  the 
other  narcotic  plants,  and  a very  acrid 
burning  taste.  Taken  internally,  they 
prove  virulently  cathartic  and  emetic, 
occasioning  almost  intolerable  car- 
dialgic  anxieties.  By  boiling  in  water 
their  virulence  is  abated,  and  at  length 
destroyed.  An  extract  made  by  long 
coction  is  recommended  by  Stahl  and 
other  German  physicians,  as  a safe 
and  most  effectual  aperient,  expecto- 
rant, detergent,  &c. ; but  this  medi- 
cine, which  is  extremely  precarious 
and  uncertain  in  strength,  has  never 
come  into  esteem  among  us.  Of  late, 
however,  tobacco,  under  the  form  of 
a vinous  or  watery  infusion,  and  taken 
m such  small  doses  as  to  produce  little 


effect  from  its  action  on  the  stomach, 
has  been  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  practitioners  by  Dr.  Fowler. 
He  has  found  it  to  be  a very  useful 
and  powerful  diuretic,  and  has  pub- 
lished many  cases  of  dropsy  and  dy- 
sury,  in  which  its  employment  has 
been  attended  with  the  best  effects ; 
and  these  good  effects  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  observations  of  other 
practitioners. 

Tobacco  is  sometimes  used  exter- 
nally in  unguents,  for  destroying  cu- 
taneous insects,  cleansing  old  ulcers, 
&c. 

Injections  by  the  anus  of  the  smoke 
or  decoction  have  been  used  with  ad- 
vantage in  cases  of  obstinate  constipa- 
tion threatening  ileus,  or  incarcerated 
hernia,  of  ascarides,  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  and  of  persons  apparently 
dead  from  drowning,  or  other  sudden 
causes.  It  has  been  used  internally 
in  the  form  of  syrup,  conserve,  and 
infusion,  in  cases  of  worms,  epilepsy, 
amenorrhcea,  asthma,  &c. ; but  it  is 
certainly  too  active  to  be  thus  ven- 
tured on. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  that  “ when  snuff, 
that  is,  tobacco  in  powder,  is  first  ap- 
plied to  the  nose,  it  proves  a stimulus, 
and  excites  sneezing  ; but  by  repeti- 
tion that  effect  entirely  ceases.  When 
snuff  is  first  employed,  if  it  be  not 
both  small  in  quantity,  and  be  not 
thrown  out  immediately  by  sneezing, 
it  occcasions  some  giddiness  and  con- 
fusion of  the  head ; but  by  repetition 
these  effects  cease  to  be  produced,  and 
no  particular  effect  of  it  appears  in  the 
accustomed,  when  not  taken  beyond 
the  usual  quantity.  But  even  in  the 
accustomed*  when  it  is  taken  beyond 
the  usual  quantity,  it  produces  some- 
what of  the  same  giddiness  and  con- 
fusion of  head  that  it  did  w7hen  first 
employed ; and  in  several,  cases  these 
effects  in  the  accustomed,  depending 
on  a larger  dose,  are  not  only  more 
considerable,  as  they  act  on  the  senso- 
riurn,  but  as  they  appear  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  system,  particularly  in  the 
stomach,  occasioning  a loss  of  appe- 
tite,  and  other  symptoms  of  a weak- 
ened tone  in  that  organ. 

“ With  respect  to  this,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  persons  who  take  a 
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great  deal  of  snuff,  though  they  seem, 
from  the  power  of  habit,  to  escape  its 
narcotic  effects,  yet  as  they  are  often 
liable  to  go  to  excess  in  the  quantity 
taken,  so  they  are  still  in  danger  from 
these  effects  operating  in  an  insensible 
manner ; and  I have  observed  several 
instances  of  their  being  affected  in  the 
same  manner  as  persons  are  from  the 
long-continued  use  of  other  narcotics, 
such  as  wine  and  opium ; that  is,  by  a 
loss  of  memory,  by  a fatuity,  and 
other  symptoms  of  the  weakened  or 
senile  state  of  the  nervous  system,  in- 
duced before  the  usual  period. 

“ Among  other  effects  of  excess  in 
snuffing,  I have  found  all  the  symp- 
toms of  dyspepsia  produced  by  it,  and 
particularly  pains  of  the  stomach,  oc- 
curring every  day.  The  dependence 
of  these  upon  the  use  of  snuff  became 
very  evident  from  hence,  that  upon 
an  accidental  interruption  of  snuffing 
for  some  days  these  pains  did  not  oc- 
cur, but  upon  a return  to  snuffing  the 
pains  also  re-occurred ; and  this  alter- 
nation of  pains  of  the  stomach  and  of 
snuffing  having  occurred  again,  the 
snuff  was  entirely  laid  aside,  and  the 
pains  did  not  occur  for  many  months 
after,  nor,  so  far  as  I know,  for  the 
rest  of  life. 

“ A special  effect  of  snuffing  is  its 
exciting  a considerable  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  nose ; and  there  have 
been  several  instances  of  head-aches, 
tooth-aches,  and  ophthalmias,  relieved 
by  this  means  : and  this  is  to  be  par- 
ticularly remarked,  that  when  this 
discharge  of  mucus  is  considerable, 
the  ceasing  or  suppression  of  it,  by  ab- 
staining from  snuff,  is  ready  to  occa- 
sion the  very  disorders  of  head-ache, 
tooth-ache,  and  ophthalmia,  which  it 
had  formerly  relieved. 

“ Another  effect  of  snuffing  to  be 
taken  notice  of  is,  that  as  a part  of  the 
snuff  is  often  carried  back  into  the 
fauces,  so  a part  of  this  is  often  carried 
down  into  the  stomach,  and  then 
more  certainly  produces  the  dyspeptic 
symptoms  mentioned. 

“ Smoking,  when  first  practised, 
shows  very  strongly  the  narcotic, 
vomiting,  and  even  purging  powers 
of  tobacco,  and  it  is  very  often  useful 
as  an  anodyne ; but  by  repetition 


these  effects  disappear,  or  only  show 
themselves  when  the  quantity  smoked 
is  beyond  what  habit  had  before  ad- 
mitted of;  and  even  in  persons  much 
accustomed  to  it,  it  may  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  prove  a mortal  poison.  From 
much  smoking  all  the  same  effects 
may  arise  which  we  said  might  arise 
from  excess  in  snuffing. 

“ With  respect  to  the  evacuation 
of  mucus  which  is  produced  by  snuff- 
ing, there  are  analogous  effects  pro- 
duced by  smoking,  which  commonly 
stimulates  the  mucous  follicles  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  and  particularly 
the  excretories  of  the  salivary  glands. 
By  the  evacuation  from  both  sources, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  narcotic 
power,  tire  tooth-ache  is  often  greatly 
relieved  by  it ; but  we  have  not  found 
the  smok  ing  relieve  head -aches  and 
ophthalmias  so  much  as  snuffing  often 
does.  Sometimes  smoking  dries  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  and  occasions  a de- 
mand for  drink  ; but,  as  the  stimulus 
it  applies  to  the  mucous  follicles  and 
salivary  glands  draws  forth  their 
liquids,  it  occasions  on  the  other 
hand  a frequent  spitting. 

“ So  far  as  this  is  of  the  proper 
saliva,  it  occasions  a vraste  of  that 
liquid  so  necessary  in  the  business  of 
digestion  ; and  both  by  this  waste  and 
by  the  narcotic  power  at  the  same 
time  applied,  the  tone  of  the  stomach 
is  often  weakened,  and  every  kind 
of  dyspeptic  symptoms  is  produced. 
Though  in  smoking  a great  part  of 
the  smoke  is  again  blovrn  out  of  the 
mouth,  still  a part  of  it  must  necessa- 
rily pass  into  the  lungs’  and  its  nar- 
cotic power  applied  there  often  re- 
lieves spasmodic  asthma; and  by  its 
stimulant  power  it  there  also  some- 
times promotes  expectoration,  and 
proves  useful  in  the  catarrhal  or  pituj- 
tous  difficulty  of  breathing. 

“ Smoking  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  as  a means  of  guarding 
men  against  contagion.  In  the  case 
of  the  plague,  the  testimony  of  Die- 
merbrock  is  very  strong;  but  Rivinus 
and  others  give  us  many  facts  which 
contradict  this:  and  Chenot  gives  a 
remarkable  instance  of  its  inutility. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  and  other 
narcotics,  by  diminishing  sensibility, 
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or  by  causing  a flow  of  the  spittle,  or 
saliva,  may  render  men  less  liable  to 
contagion  ; or,  by  rendering  the  mind 
less  active  and  anxious,  it  may  also 
render  men  less  liable  to  fear,  which 
has  so  often  the  power  of  exciting  the 
activity  of  the  contagion.  The  anti- 
contagious  powers  of  tobaccG  are 
therefore  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  wine,  brandy,  and  opium. 

“ The  third  mode  of  using  tobacco 
is  that  of  chewing  it,  when  it  shows 
itsnarcotic  qualities  as  strongly  as  in 
any  other  way  of  applying  it ; though 
the  nauseous  taste  of  it  commonly 
prevents  its  being  carried  far  in  the 
first  practice.  When  the  practice, 
however,  is  continued,  as  it  is  very 
difficult  to  avoid  some  part  of  it  dis- 
solved in  the  saliva  from  going  down 
into  the  stomach,  so  this,  with  the 
nausea  excited  by  the  taste,  makes 
vomiting  more  readily  occasioned  by 
this  than  the  other  modes  of  applying 
it.  It  is  the  strong  and  even  dis- 
agreeable impression  repeated,  that 
gives  the  most  durable  and  tenacious 
habit.  As  it  commonly  produces 
a considerable  evacuation  from  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  so  it  is  the  most 
powerful  in  relieving  the  rheumatic 
affection  of  tooth-ache.  This  practice 
is  also  the  occasion  of  the  greatest 
waste  of  saliva ; and  the  effects  of  this 
in  weakening  digestion,  and  perhaps 
from  thence  especially,  its  noted  effect 
of  producing  emaciation,  may  appear.” 

TORMENTIL. 

Tormentil  is  perennial,  and  found 
wild  in  woods  and  on  commons:  it 
has  long  slender  stalks,  with  usually 
seven  long  narrow  leaves  or  segments 
at  a joint;  the  root  is  for  the  most 
part  crooked  and  knotty,  of  a blackish 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  reddish 
within.  It  has  an  austere  styptic  taste, 
accompanied  with  a slight  kind  of 
aromatic  flavour. 

Medicinal  Properties. — The  root 
is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  which  is 
used  medicinally.  As  a proof  of  its 
powerful  astringency,  it  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  oak  bark  in  the  tanning  of 
skins  for  leather.  This  root  has  been 
long  held  in  great  estimation  by  phy- 
sicians as  a very  useful  astringent;  and 


as  the  resin  it  contains  is  very  incon- 
siderable, it  seems  more  particularly 
adapted  to  those  cases  where  the  heat- 
ing and  stimulating  medicines  of  this 
class  are  less  proper;  as  in  phthisical 
diarrhceas,  diarrhoea  cruenta,  &c.  Dr. 
Cullen  thinks  “ it  has  been  justly 
commended  for  every  virtue  that  is 
competent  to  astringents,”  and  says, 
“ I myself  have  had  several  instances 
of  its  virtues  in  this  respect ; and  par- 
ticularly I have  found  it,  both  by  it- 
self and  as  joined  with  gentian,  cure 
intermittent  fevers;  but  it  must  be 
given  in  substance,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities.” 

Dr.  Thornton  witnessed  most  ex- 
traordinary cures  performed  by  this 
root.  A poor  man,  fond  of  botanical 
excursions,  either  by  tradition  or  ac- 
cident knew  the  powers  of  this  root ; 
and  by  making  a strong  decoction  of 
it,  sweetened  with  honey,  he  cured 
agues  which  had  resisted  Peruvian 
bark,  long  standing  diarrhceas,  ulcers 
of  the  legs  turned  out  of  hospitals  as 
incurable,  the  worst  scorbutic  ulcers, 
the  confluent  small -pox,  the  hooping- 
cough,  fluxes,  &c.  &c.  so  as  to  excite 
the  attention  of  Lord  William  Rus^l, 
who  allowed  him  a piece  of  ground 
out  of  .his  park  to  cultivate  his  plant, 
which  he  kept  as  a secret.  In  fluxes  of 
blood  Dr.  Thornton  found  a drachm, 
given  four  times  a day  in  an  infusion 
of  hops,  do  wonders.  “ The  danger 
of  suddenly  checking  discharges,”  he 
says,  “ should  be  guarded  against,  of  * 
which  this  old  man  knew  nothing; 
and  occasionally  purges  should  be 
used,  or  an  issue  made  in  the  thigh.” 

TANSY. 

This  plant  rises  three  feet.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  and  small,  resembling  a 
flat  hemisphere.  It  is  a native  of 
Britain,  growing  in  moist  pastures, 
borders  of  corn-fields,  and  flowering 
in  July  and  August. 

Tansy  is  an  aromatic  strong  bitter, 
has  been  long  esteemed  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, and  has  been  principally  used 
for  that  purpose:  it  was  likewise  es- 
teemed a good  anti-hysteric  remedy, 
and  useful  for  removing  uterine  ob- 
structions. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  CUPPING 
1 GLASS  IN  VARIOUS  DISEASES. 


I This  plan  of  abstracting  blood  by- 
means  of  the  cupping  glass  and  scari- 
ficator has  many  advantages  in  prac- 
tice, over  the  uncertain  application  of 
leeches,  where  particular  effects  are 
required.  If,  as  in  the  case  in  many 
disorders,  our  object  be  to  induce  syn- 
cope, to  relieve  the  congestive  state  of 
the  blood,  we  take  it  in  pleno  rivo. 
In  these  cases  also,  we  shall  find  that 
the  cupping  glasses,  emptying  the 
capillaries  in  a shorter  time,  will  soon- 
er and  more  effectually  relieve  the  pa- 
tient than  the  tardy  flow  of  blood 
from  a whole  host  of  leeches.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  endea- 
vouring to  point  out  to  our  readers,  a 
few  of  those  disorders  in  which  he 
will  find  cupping  most  beneficial. 

APOPLEXY. 

Previous  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  the 
patient  feels  more  or  less  those  pre- 
monitory symptoms  which  have  been 
noticed  by  very  early  writers  tin  me- 
dical practice,  and  which,  if  properly 
attended  to,  might  be  the  means  of 
averting  the  dreadful  consequences 
attendant  upon  their  neglect.  These 
symptoms  are  a dull  heavy  pain  in 
the  head,  giddiness  on  stooping, 
throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  loss  of  memory, 
excessive  drowsiness,  &c.  If  any  of 
these  symptoms  occur  in  a patient 
who  has  the  apopletic  form,  viz.  a 
large  head,  short  and  thick  neck,  florid 
complexion,  broad  shoulders,  short 
stature,  with  an  inclination  to  corpu- 
lency, and  also  to  those  advanced  in 
years,  we  should  lose  no  time  in  re- 
commending abstraction  of  blood  as 
the  only  means  of  relief : an  occa- 
sional application  of  the  cupping  glass 
in^the  more  moderate  cases  will  be 
sufficient,  but  when  the  patient  has 
already  had  one  attack,  or  if  he  be  of 
a full  plethoric  habit,  blood  at  the 
same  time  must  be  taken  from  the 
arm. 

By  having  early  recourse  to  these 
means,  the  attack  may  be  kept  off’  for 
a considerable  period.  During  the 
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state  of  coma,  the  cupping  glasses  and 
scarificator  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  be- 
tween the  shoulders;  upwards  of  one 
hundred  ounces  of  blood  have  been 
taken  in  the  course  of  four  days  by 
this  means. 

PALSY. 

The  symptoms  denoting  the  approach 
of  palsy  are,  numbness  of  the  side  or 
extremity  which  is  about  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  disorder ; pricking,  and 
sometimes  heat  of  the  skin ; sense  of 
creeping ; impaired  judgment,  and 
others  enumerated  under  apoplexy ; 
palsy  is  often  the  precursor  of  genuine 
apoplexy,  and  in  its  treatment  the 
practitioner  ought  particularly  to  keep 
this  in  view.  Bleeding  from  the  arm 
is  scarcely  admissible,  unless  the  pa- 
tient be  of  a plethoric  habit,  and  de- 
cided compression  of  the  brain  ap- 
pear. From  the  seasonable  applica- 
tion of  the  cupping  glasses  we  can 
alone  expect  to  derive  advantage; 
and  blood  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  or 
twenty  ounces  must  be  taken,  either 
from  the  temples  or  nape  of  the  neck. 

HYSTERIA  AND  EPILEPSY. 

Blood-letting  is  seldom  practised  in 
hysteria,  except  in  young  and  ple- 
thoric subjects,  in  which  cases  good 
has  arisen  from  its  use ; cupping  will, 
be  found  more  advisable,  especially 
where  it  has  been  of  long  standing. 
In  epilepsy,  the  most  effectual  relief  is 
obtained  by  the  application  of  the 
cupping  glass  to  the  nape  of  the  neck 
or  back. 

MANIA. 

In  some  of  the  milder  stages  of  mania, 
or  aberration  of  the  mind,  periodical 
cupping  is  of  considerable  advantage: 
many  lunatics  appear  conscious  of  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  as  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  them  to 
express  a wish  to  have  that  operation 
repeated.  Where  maniacal  symptoms 
arise  in  the  progress  of  other  com- 
plaints also,  good  will  be  derived  by 
the  abstraction  of  blood  by  cupping. 
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fevers  in  general. 

In  the  early  stages  of  some  fevers, 
cupping  might  be  resorted  to  with  ad- 
vantage, rather  than  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  leeches  or  the  lancet ; by 
them  the  strength  of  the  patient  is 
frequently  reduced  to  a greater  degree 
than  the  benefit  obtained  will  war- 
rant, which  is  not  the  case  by  this 
operation.  The  debility  occasioned 
by  leeches  is  excessive,  and  should  by 
no  means  be  persisted  in ; the  strength 
of  the  patient,  too,  must  be  sparingly 
reduced  by  the  hand  of  the  surgeon, 
when  it  is  considered  how  much  the 
vital  powers  fail  even  in  a short  at- 
tack of  fever. 

I N F L A M NATIONS. 

The  propriety  of  blood-letting  in  cases 
of  inflammation  has  been  generally 
admitted  as  well  as  practised ; but 
cupping,  though  a powerful  auxiliary, 
has  been,  comparatively  speaking,  al- 
together omitted.  To  this  neglect, 
the  frequent  relapses,  and  sometimes 
fatal  termination  of  diseases,  may, 
without  exceeding  the  limits  of  pro- 
bability, be  justly  ascribed. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Very  active  depletion  is  required  in 
this  disease.  The  cupping  glass  must 
not  be  neglected,  for  on  local  deple- 
tion the  success  of  the  issue  will  often 
depend.  In  head-aches,  arising  from 
a determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
known  by  the  throbbing  of  the  tem- 
poral arteries,  and  suffusion  of  the 
eyes;  relief  will  be  obtained  by  the 
loss  of  a few  ounces  of  blood  from  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  by  cupping. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYES. 

Local  bleeding  will  frequently  be 
found  to  relieve  the  turgescence  of  the 
vessels  of  the  eye;  and  indeed  cupping 
is  now  generally  preferred  by  oculists 
to  the  application  of  leeches : the  ex- 
ternal inflammation  they  are  apt  to 
induce  is  sometimes  very  considera- 
ble ; and  cases  have  occurred  where 
erysipelas  succeeded  their  use,  and 
especially  one  of  a gentleman  who 
died  in  consequence.  The  parts  where 


the  glass  may  be  applied  are,  the  tern-  • 
pies,  nape  of  the  neck,  or  between  the 
shoulders. 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION, 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD,  &C. 

Under  this  section  may  be  included  all 
those  diseases,  the  primary  origin  of 
which  is  in  the  respiratory  organs,  in 
which  the  occasional  abstraction  of 
blood  by  cupping,  to  about  ten  ounces, 
will  be  found  of  infinite  service,  and 
in  most  cases  will  alleviate  considera- 
bly the  distressing  symptoms  of  op- 
pression and  dyspnoea. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

In  no  disease,  perhaps,  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  local  abstraction  of  blood  • 
more  conspicuous  than  in  those  of  this 
organ,  provided  it  be  employed  before 
disorganization  has  taken  place.  More 
active  employment  of  it  in  hepatic 
affections  of  the  East  would  undoubt- 
edly be  the  means  of  checking  this  , 
disease,  which  is  so  unfortunately  de- 
structive to  the  constitutions  of  those 
who  reside  there. 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

In  the  inflammatory  stages,  cupping 
is  frequently  applied,  and  more  par- 
ticularly advised  where  congestion  of 
the  vessels  of  the  head  or  internal  or- 
gans is  indicated,  and  by  some  prac- 
titioners is  preferred  to  the  lancet. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS, 

This  terrible  malady,  which  has  so 
long  and  so  severely  visited  our  Eastern 
territories,  attacking  equally  all  classes 
of  society,  has  of  late  aroused  the  at- 
tention of  our  medical  writers,  and 
awakened  a spirit  of  inquiry,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  eventually  prove  of 
service  to  those  whose  destination  it  is 
to  be  exposed  to  its  dangers.  For  it, 
depletion  has  been  recommended,  and 
practised  with  the  greatest  success, 
though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  with 
such  facts  before  their  eyes,  there 
should  still  be  found  practitioners  who, 
either  from  prejudice,  or  other  causes 
as  much  to  be  deprecated,  are  loath  to 
give  up  the  contrary  opinion,  which, 
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in  theory  is  bad,  and  in  practice  has 
produced  nothing  but  disappointment 
and  failure.  “ I have  thought  it  right 
(says  Mr.  Annesley,  in  his  Diseases  of 
India)  to  discuss  thus  fully  the  advan- 
tages of  bleeding,  because  l know  there 
is  among  many  of  the  profession  in 
India  a very  great  prejudice  against 
it.”  In  this  scientific  work,  the  author 
strongly  recommends  bleeding  by 
leeches  to  a very  great  extent,  and  re- 
fers to  them  constantly,  as  if  they  were 
at  all  times  to  be  procured  in  an  inex- 
haustible supply,  and  always  at  hand 
in  every  emergency.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  the  case  in 
some  of  the  severe  seasons,  when  cho- 
lera is  more  generally  prevalent.  Our 
astonishment,  therefore,  must  be  great 
when  we  find  that  Mr.  Annesley  has 
not  once  in  his  work  mentioned  or 
hinted  at  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  cupping  apparatus. 
Surely  this  is  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  he  had  not  seen  it  in 
frequent  operation ; and  this  neglect, 
therefore,  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
what  we  have  already  submitted  as  an 
evil  to  our  readers — the  little  attention 
hitherto  paid  to  this  operation  as  a 
necessary  part  of  medical  knowledge. 

Cupping,  it  is  obvious,  must  be 
highly  advantageous,  for  reasons  pre- 
viously stated,  as  well  as  one  more 
powerful,  viz.  economy.  We  will  sug- 
gest it,  therefore,  as  the  most  effectual 
remedy  not  only  for  this  disease,  but 
others  incidental  to  tropical  climates  ; 
and  it  would  be  well,  on  this  ground, 
if  the  ruling  authorities  were  to  give 
strict  orders  for  due  attention  to  be 
paid  to  an  operation  so  generally  ne- 
glected, by  which  many  valuable  lives 
would,  we  are  convinced,  be  spared. 

There  are  many  other  diseases  in 
which  cupping  is  applicable,  but  these 
we  need  not  enumerate,  as  they  will 
readily  occur  to  the  practitioner.  We 
would  however  observe,  that  the  cura- 
tive process  of  the  cupping  glass  has 
not  hitherto  received  that  attention 
which  it  deserves;  and  it  might  more 
generally  be  used  for  other  purposes 
beside  that  of  obtaining  blood,  by 
what  is  generally  known  by  the  term, 
Dry  Cupping. 

Dr.  Barry  has  lately  drawn  the  at- 


tention of  the  profession  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  employed  the  glass  success- 
fully in  arresting  the  absorption  of 
poison  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  His  experiments  indeed  are  so 
conclusive,  that  we  may  almost  hope 
we  have  at  length  procured  a remedy 
for  that  most  distressing  complaint, 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

This  suggestion  ought  to  receive  more 
particular  attention  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  when  accidents  from  rabid 
animals  are  the  most  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, especially  as  all  other  remedies  yet 
prescribed  have  failed.  On  the  early 
application  of  the  glass  will  depend 
much  the  success  of  the  operation; 
for  after  the  virus  shall  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  system,  little  good  can 
be  expected,  though  in  one  of  Dr.  B.’s 
experiments,  the  glass  was  not  applied 
till  the  expiration  of  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  after  the  poison  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  life  of  the  animal 
saved  may  encourage  us  to  try  the  re- 
medy. The  glass  must  be  kept  ap- 
plied for  six  or  eight  hours  at  the 
least,  in  which  the  surgeon  can  be  as- 
sisted by  an  intelligent  humane  per- 
son, if  the  patent  cupping  glass  is 
used,  as  it  is  very  readily  applied,  and 
that  without  much  dexterity.  The 
part  may  occasionally  be  washed  with 
a little  cold  water,  and  the  glass  quick- 
ly applied. 

The  employment  of  natural  suction, 
for  the  extraction  of  poisons  from 
wounds,  is  a practice  of  very  ancient 
date,  as  is  well  known.  Dr.  Barry 
has  lately  revived  this  practice  in  Pa- 
ris, making  use  of  cupping  glasses  in- 
stead of  the  living  mouth.  M.  Laen- 
nec  has  presented  a report  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  on  Dr.  Barry’s 
experiments,  and  the  results  appear  to 
be  very  important  as  well  as  curious. 
We  shall  glance  at  some  of  these  ex- 
periments. In  the  first  place,  pow- 
dered strychnine  was  applied  to  a 
wound,  and  then  a cupping  glass  was 
exhausted  over  it.  The  effects  of  the 
poison  were  prevented.  If  taken  off, 
the  poison  would  begin  to  work,  and 
when  re-applied,  these  consequences 
would  be  again  suspended.  Similar 
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experiments  were  made  with  white 
arsenic,  the  upas  tiente,  and  prussic 
acid.  Eight  grains  of  arsenic  were  in- 
troduced into  a wound  made  in  the 
thigh  of  a dog.  Three  quarters  of  an 
hour  afterwards  the  glass  was  applied, 
and  kept  exhausted  for  four  hours. 
The  dog  experienced  no  inconveni- 
ence. Another  dog  was  similarly 
treated,  but  no  glass  applied,  and  the 
animal  died  in  fifteen  hours.  Six 
drops  of  prussic  acid  were  infused  into 
a small  wound  in  the  thigh  of  a rab- 
bit. The  glass  was  immediately  ap- 
plied, and  kept  so  for  twelve  minutes. 
The  animal  felt  no  bad  effects.  The 
glass  was  removed,  and  quickly  the 
rabbit  was  seized  with  convulsions  and 
was  supposed  to  be  dying.  The  re- 
application of  the  glass  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a restoration  of  the  pristine 
state  of  the  animal.  After  twelve  mi- 
nutes the  glass  was  again  removed, 
and  the  convulsions  and  other  bad 
symptoms  soon  re-appeared  and  re- 
quired the  third  application  of  the  ex- 
hauster. The  rabbit  could  not  dispense 
with  the  glass  till  after  half  an  hour 
from  the  introduction  of  the  poi- 
son. The  same  process  was  instituted 
on  another  rabbit,  but  without  the 
exhauster.  The  animal  died  in  two 
minutes.  Experiments  of  a similar 
kind  were  made  with  the  upas  tiente, 
and  with  analogous  results.  It  ap- 
pears evident  that  the  cupping  glass 
prevents  the  poison  from  finding  its 
way  into  the  system,  and  that  thus  the 
process  may  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  healing  art. 

It  has  been  proved  lately  in  France, 
that  the  bites  of  vipers,  both  on  man 
and  inferior  animals,  were  rendered 
entirely  harmless  by  the  application 
of  cupping  glasses. 

The  cupping  glass  when  exhausted 
over  an  indolent  ulcer  is  known  to 
procure  healthy  granulations,  and  is 
recommended  by  some  to  promote 
resolution  in  deep-seated  inflamma- 
tion, on  the  same  principle  as  the  ap- 
plication of  blisters.  We  have  seen  it 
useful  in  an  obstinate  case  of  sup- 
pressed menstruation.  There  is  still  a 
wide  field  open  for  inquiry ; and  the 
new  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Barry, 


and  other  French  physiologists,  on  ab- 
sorption, will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  make 
us  acquainted  with  many  processes  in 
the  animal  economy  hitherto  unno- 
ticed. 


MR.  ABERNETHY’s  CURE  FOR 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE. 


That  diseases  of  the  nose  may  be 
caused  or  aggravated  by  irritation 
arising  from  the  stomach,  is  a pro- 
position which  will,  I think,  be  rea- 
dily granted.  Indeed  it  seems  sur- 
prising that  the  operation  of  this 
cause  has  been  so  little  adverted  to 
in  books  of  surgery,  since  the  pheno- 
mena which  prove  the  fact  are  so 
well  known.  Are  the  monstrous 
noses,  caused  by  excessive  drinking  of 
vinous  and  spirituous  liquors,  to  be 
otherwise  accounted  for  than  by  irri- 
tation arising  from  the  stomach  ? 
and  do  not  worms  in  children  cause 
a teasing  sensation  in  the  extremity 
of  the  nose? 

I have  seen,  in  private  practice,  se- 
veral cases  of  irritation  and  swelling 
of  the  end  of  the  nose,  in  some  in- 
stances accompanied  with  small  ulce- 
rations of  the  pituitary  membrane. 
In  these  cases  the  skin  over  the  nose, 
which  was  tumid,  became  rough  and 
discoloured;  the  middle  of  the  disco- 
loured part  became  sound ; whilst  the 
circumference  retained  its  morbid  ac- 
tions, the  disease  there  spread  in  a 
small  degree.  In  these  cases  the 
tongue  was  furred,  and  there  were 
evident  indications  of  disorder  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  The  disease 
was  checked,  and  cured,  by  attention 
to  this  disorder.  I was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  opinion,  that  if  these 
cases  had  been  neglected,  they  would 
have  terminated  in  that  herpetic  ulce- 
ration which  so  often  affects  the  end 
of  the  nose.  I have  also  seen  several 
instances  of  that  herpetic  ulceration 
in  its  confirmed  state  more  materially 
benefited  by  medical  attention  to  cor- 
rect the  disorder  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, than  by  any  local  application ; 
and  1 feel  confident  that  it  may  be 
frequently  cured  by  such  endeavours. 
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FCETID  ULCER  OF  THE  NOSE. 

! I have  observed,  in  all  cases  of  that 
noisome  and  intractable  disease,  ozae- 
na,  which  have  come  under  my  care 
lately,  that  the  stomach  and  bowels 
! have  been  disordered  ; and  more  be- 
i nefit  has  been  obtained  by  endeavour- 
i ing  to  bring  these  organs  into  a heal- 
1 thy  state,  than  by  all  the  local  ap- 
I plications  which  had  been  previously 
I tried.  I stated  to  a medical  friend 
i my  opinions  respecting  one  patient, 
i who  came  from  the  country,  and  beg- 
ged to  know  the  effect  of  the  treat- 
ment which  I had  proposed.  He  in« 
formed  me,  after  some  months,  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  succeed  in 
correcting  the  visceral  disorder ; and 
after  relating  the  means  which  had 
been  used,  he  adds,  “ the  patient  was 
now  attacked  with  a bilious  disorder, 
to  which  she  had  formerly  been  sub- 
ject, and  for  which  I gave  her  six 
grains  of  calomel  in  a bolus,  which 
soon  relieved  her.  During  this  attack 
the  nose  seemed  well:  there  was  no 
foetor  in  the  discharge,  and  she  reco- 
vered her  sense  of  smelling.”  How- 
ever, the  disease  returned  afterwards 
as  before. 

POLYPI  OF  THE  NOSE. 

I have  known  several  instances,  of 
persons  who  have  for  a long  time 
been  subject  to  polypi  of  the  nose,  in 
which  the  polypi  ceased  to  grow  after 
some  attention  had  been  paid  to 
correct  a disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs. 

In  farther  confirmation  of  the  opi- 
nion, that  diseases  of  the  nose  depend 
much  upon  the  state  of  the  stomach, 

I shall  mention  the  case  of  a woman 
who  had  a disease  of  the  nose,  which 
I expected  would  at  least  prove  very 
tedious  and  very  troublesome,  but 
which  got  well  speedily  under  simple 
dressings,  in  consequence,  as  it  ap- 
peared, from  the  effect  of  internal  me- 
dicines. 

CASE. 

The  patient  was  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age,  had  a furred 


tongue,  bowels  alternately  costive  and 
lax,  and  the  discharges  discoloured. 
An  enlargement  of  the  left  ala  nasi, 
caused  by  a great  thickening  of  the 
parts  covering  and  lining  the  cartilage 
had  gradually  taken  place.  The  skin 
was  discoloured,  and  an  ulcer  about 
the  size  of  a sixpence  had  formed  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  ala.  The  sore 
was  deep,  with  a sloughing  surface 
and  uneven  and  spreading  edges. — 
Spermaceti  cerate  was  employed  as  a 
dressing;  and  the  external  skin  was 
frequently  bathed  with  Goulard’s 
wash.  She  was  ordered  to  take  inter- 
nally five  grains  of  rhubarb  an  hour 
before  dinner,  five  grains  of  pil.  hy- 
drarg.  every  second  night,  and  the  in- 
fusion of  gentian  with  senna  occa- 
sionally. The  sore  ceased  to  spread, 
the  swelling  gradually  subsided,  and 
all  diseased  appearances  were  removed 
in  the  course  of  a month.  The  patient 
also  found  her  health  considerably 
amended. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
WINTER  COUGH. 


The  cough  on  its  commencement  is 
generally  dry,  and  not  unfrequentiy 
attended  with  a sense  of  oppression, 
or  spasmodic  stricture  about  the  up- 
per part  of  the  windpipe,  resembling 
asthma,  particularly  when  the  mem- 
brane of  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  is  in 
a stale  of  inflammatory  excitement. 
The  irritated  membrane,  in  a day  or 
two,  secretes  a considerable  quantity 
of  mucus,  which,  on  being  expec- 
torated, affords  considerable  relief; 
after  which,  the  paroxysm  of  cough- 
ing and  pain  is  only  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  and  tenacity  of  mucus, 
i.  e.  as  soon  as  the  windpipe  and  its 
ramifications  are  cleared,  the  parox- 
ysm ceases,  and  the  respiration  be- 
comes comparatively  easy. 

The  object  in  this  species  of  cough 
is  clearly  to  reduce  the  irritation  of 
the  internal  lining  of  the  windpipe, 
&c.  and  to  keep  it  in  a quiet  state, 
so  that  it  may  be  unsusceptible  of  the 
action  of  unfriendly  vicissitudes  in  the 
air.  To  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
effects  of  constipation,  viz.  undue  de- 
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termination  of  1)1  o oil  to  the  head,  dis- 
tention of  blood  vessels  of  the  chest, 
&c.  the  importance  of  keeping  up  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestinal 
canal  must  be  obvious.  Those  who 
are  subject  to  this  cough,  are  well 
satisfied  of  the  advantage  of  an  aperi- 
ent medicine  occasionally,  to  relieve 
the  bowels  (i.  e.  when  the  vessels  of 
the  lungs  or  brain  are  evidently  over- 
loaded,) and  of  taking  a small  dose 
regularly  every  day,  to  obviate  cos- 
tiveness,  from  generally  finding  con- 
fined bowels  to  precede  a recurrence 
of  the  complaint. 

Although  an  aperient  medicine,  by 
promoting  the  circulation  of  blood  in 
the  viscera  of  the  belly  and  in  the 
lower  extremities,  and  occasioning  a 
determination  to  them  of  nervous  fluid, 
generally  succeeds  in  quieting  the 
membrane  and  removing  congestion 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  so  as 
to  prevent  a recurrence  of  cough,  it  is 
a good  practice  to  add  to  it  such  arti- 
cles that  directly  allay  irritation,  and 
occasion  a healthy  or  mild  secretion 
of  the  membrane;  as  the  following 
composition : — 

Take  of  alkaline  extract  of  jalap,  half 
a drachm ; 

Of  extract  of  hedge  hyssop,  one 
scruple ; 

Of  gum  ammoniac,  half  a drm. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills. 

Two  or  three  to  be  taken  every  night 
at  bed- time,  or  two  twice  a day,  so  as 
to  produce  one  or  two  alvine  evacua- 
tions daily. 

If  the  skin  should  be  hot  and  dry, 
or  if  it  should  not  properly  perform 
its  office  (perspiration,)  five  or  eight 
grains  of  ipecacuanha  powder  may  be 
added  to  the  above  mass. 

For  the  purpose  of  emptying  the  in- 
testinal canal,  when  the  state  of  the 
head  or  chest  renders  it  necessary,  two 
or  three  of  the  following  pills  may  be 
taken - 

Take  of  alkaline  extract  of  jalap,  one 
drachm ; 

Of  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  half  a drachm. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twenty  pills. 


As  auxiliaries  to  this  treatment,  we 
may  particularly  notice  the  applica- 
tion of  a stimulating  plaster  over  the 
breast  bone  (as  the  camphorated  Bur- 
gundy pitch,)  flannel  next  the  skin, 
and  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm 
vapour  bath  wdien  the  skin  is  inac* 
tive. 

When  the  system  of  blood-vessels 
is  in  a state  of  plenitude,  or  when 
coughing  produces  giddiness,  confu- 
sion of  mind,  or  pain  in  the  head,  ab- 
straction of  blood  from  a vein  of  an 
arm  will  be  proper ; and  in  case  of 
pain  in  the  chest,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
apply  a blister  between  the  shoulders, 
or  over  the  seat  of  pain.  When  a per- 
son who  has  been  subject  to  this  spe- 
cies of  cough  many  years  has  arrived 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  such  changes  often 
take  place  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  (as  formation  of  peculiar  small 
tubercles  of  an  indolent  nature,  or  os- 
sifications of  blood-vessels,)  which 
tend  to  impede  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  them.  The  distention 
or  congestion  of  blood-vessels,  which 
ensues,  gives  the  patient  the  idea  that 
the  air-vessels  are  clogged  by  phlegm, 
and  that  they  should  experience  con- 
siderable relief  if  they  could  freely 
expectorate.  In  such  cases,  an  eme- 
tic generally  affords  considerable  re- 
lief, by  bringing  the  diaphragm  and 
other  muscles  concerned  in  conveying 
air  from  the  lungs,  so  violently  into 
action,  as  to  compress  the  lungs,  and 
mechanically  to  force  the  blood  thro’ 
the  vessels,  and  convey  the  mucus  i 
that  may  be  lodged  in  the  small  air- 
vessels  into  the  bronchise,  or  the  wind- 
pipe, when  it  is  easily  expectorated. 
For  this  purpose,  the  following  draught 
(emetic)  may  be  administered  : — 

Take  of  ipecacuanha  powder,  one  scru- 
ple; 

Of  vinegar  of  squills,  one  drachm ; ; 

Of  water  one  ounce. 

Mix. 

The  following  mixture,  in  the  dose  I ; 
of  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  two  b 
or  three  times  a day,  we  have  found  j 
very  beneficial  in  this  stage  of  habitual 
cough  : — 
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Take  of  gum  ammoniac  emulsion,  six 
ounces ; 

Of  tincture  of  lupulin,  three 
drachms; 

Of  tincture  of  squills,  three 
drachms; 

Of  spirits  of  sal  volatile,  three 
drachms; 

Of  paregoric  elixir  four  drachms. 

: Mix. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with 
i symptoms  of  indigestion,  particularly 
flatulence  and  loss  of  appetite,  the 
emulsion  of  gum  ammoniac  may  be 
made  with  an  infusion  of  cascariila 
bark,  or  of  horehound.  The  free  in- 
halation of  the  vapour  of  boiling  tar 
is  often  very  beneficial  when  the  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs  are  overloaded  from 
debility,  and  when  there  is  a defi- 
ciency of  expectoration.  It  not  only 
removes  congestion  of  blood-vessels, 
by  stimulating  the  pulmonary  artery, 
&c.  but  increases  the  secretion  of 
mucus  from  the  membrane  of  the 
windpipe,  and  facilitates  expectora- 
tion. That  it  may  produce  these  ef- 
fects, a deep  inspiration  should  be 
made  with  it,  in  order  to  expose  as 
much  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
air-vessels  and  cells  to  its  action  as 
the  patient  is  capable  of  doing. — • 
Another  advantage  arrsing  from  this 
remedy  is,  that  it  allays  the  irritation 
attendant  on  superficial  ulceration  in 
the  membrane  of  the  windpipe,  the 
larynx,  bronchial  branches,  &c.  which 
very  often  takes  place  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cough,  and  is  a common 
cause  of  its  severity  and  continuance. 
During  this  stage  it  is  of  very  great 
importance  not  only  to  obviate  cos- 
tiveness, but  to  keep  up  the  secre- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  redundancy  of  serum  in  the 
blood,  which  would  otherwise  be  ef- 
fused in  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
bellv,  or  cellular  substance  of  the 
extremities,  and  hasten  the  last 
stage. 

With  the  view  of  obviating  cos- 
tiveness, one,  two,  or  three  of  the 
following  pills  may  be  taken  once  or 
twice  a day,  so  as  to  produce  one 
faecal  evacuation  daily  : — • 


Take  of  alkaline  extract  of  jalap,  one 
drachm; 

Of  oil  of  juniper  berries,  eight 
drops ; 

Of  rhubarb  powder,  sufficient 
to  form  a mass. 

To  be  divided  into  middle-sized  pills. 

It  the  kidneys,  during  the  use  of 
these  remedies,  should  not  perform 
their  office,  the  following  mixture  may 
be  substituted  tor  that  of  the  gum  am- 
moniac emulsion  : — 

Take  of  infusion  of  buchu  leaves,  six 
ounces ; 

Of  oxymel  of  squills,  six  drachms; 

Of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  three 
drachms ; 

Of  paregoric  elixir,  four  drachms. 

Mix. 

If  the  stomach  be  irritable,  the  ap- 
petite bad,  or  if  the  medicine  should 
excite  a nausea,  a drachm  of  gum 
ammoniac  and  half  a drachm  of  the 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  oxymel  of  squills. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that 
in  persons  subject  to  this  species  of 
cough,  nearly  the  wffiole  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  body  are,  like  that  of 
the  windpipe,  &c.  preternatural ly  irri- 
table. We  have  known  the  cough 
to  alternate  with  irritation  in  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  urethra,  blad- . 
der,  and  rectum,  and  for  the  smallest 
dose  of  ipecacuanha,  calomel,  or 
squills,  to  excite  vomiting  and  to  dis- 
turb the  bowels ; and  it  is  not.  uncom- 
mon to  meet  with  habitual  cough,  at- 
tended with  purging.  In  such  cases 
it  would  be  highly  improper  to  em- 
ploy ipecacuanha,  squills,  or  any  re- 
medy that  is  likely  to  disorder  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  because  they  do 
not  produce  a deviation  in  favour  of 
the  affection  of  the  lungs,  but  on 
the  contrary  aggravate  it.  In  such 
constitutions  we  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing mixture,  in  the  dose  of  a small 
wine-glassful  three  or  four  times  a- 
day,  to  prove  very  beneficial  in  allay- 
ing irritation  of  the  windpipe,  and  in 
quieting  the  bowels: — 
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lake  of  bitter  almond  emulsion,  six 
ounces ; 

Of  compound  tragacanth  powder, 
three  drachms ; 

Of  prepared  chalk,  one  drachm  ; 

Of  gum  ammoniac,  two  scruples; 

Of  liquor  of  subcarbonate  of 
potass,  one  drachm ; 

Of  extract  of  lettuce,  one  scruple ; 

Of  simple  syrup,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix. 

In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  it  is 
common  for  such  an  afflux  of  blood 
to  the  brain  to  take  place  during 
coughing,  as  to  occasion  giddiness, 
head-ache,  and  a general  sense  of  las- 
situde. In  such  cases,  although  the 
legs  are  affected  with  cedematous 
swelling,  the  pulse  weak,  and  the 
body  apparently  in  so  a debilitated 
state,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  take 
a few  ounces  of  blood  from  a vein, 
in  order  to  prevent  mischief  in  the 
brain  ; and  after  such  abstraction,  it 
is  very  common  for  the  patient  to  ex- 
perience a considerable  accession  of 
strength,  an  abatement  of  cough,  free- 
dom of  breathing,  and  facility  of 
expectoration,  principally  from  re- 
lieving the  brain  (the  vital  spring  of 
the  body)  from  the  pressure  of  over- 
distended vessels.  The  propriety  of 
bleeding,  when  the  general  health 
has  so  far  given  way  to  the  disease, 
the  circulation  in  the  extremities  be- 
come very  languid,  and  the  cellular 
substance  loaded  with  serum,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  nicest  points  to  de- 
termine that  can  occur  m the  prac- 
tice of  medicine;  for  if  effusion  of 
serum  has  taken  place,  either  into  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  lungs,  the 
pericardium,  or  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
the  loss  of  blood  might  in  a few  hours 
terminate  life. 


DR.  PARIS  ON  THE  PERIODS 
BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  MEALS. 


LUNCHEONS  GENERALLY  OBJEC- 
TIONABLE. 

As  these  periods  must  vary  in  every 
individual,  according  to  the  powers  of 


digestion,  the  degree  of  exercise  taken, 
and  the  quality  of  the  food,  it  fre- 
quently becomes  necessary,  in  civilized 
life,  to  have  recourse  to  intermediate 
meals,  or  luncheons,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  powers  of  the  stomach  during 
the  long  interval  which  may  occur  be- 
tween the  conventional  periods  of  re- 
past; but  to  the  dyspeptic  patient,  in 
search  of  health,  such  indulgences  are 
rarely  to  be  permitted,  unless,  indeed, 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  is 
placed  leave  him  no  option  between 
long  fasting  and  supplementary  refec- 
tion. I arn  more  anxious  to  impress 
this  precept  upon  the  minds  of  inva- 
lids, as  the  anxiety  of  friends,  and 
the  popular  errors  which  exist  upon 
the  subject  of  diet,  are  too  apt  to 
establish  the  mischievous  belief,  that 
“ a little  and  often”  will  be  more  likely 
to  restore  the  languid  stomach  to  its 
healthy  tone  than  moderate  meals  at 
more  protracted  intervals.  The  speci- 
ous aphorism  of  Dr.  Temple,  that  “ the 
stomach  of  an  invalid  is  like  a school- 
boy, always  at  mischief  unless  it  be 
employed,”  has  occasioned  more  dy- 
speptic disease  than  that  respectable 
physician  could  ever  have  cured,  had 
his  practice  been  as  successful  as  that 
of  iEsculapius,  and  his  life  as  long  as 
that  of  an  antediluvian.  The  theory 
upon  which  this  objection  rests  has  al- 
ready been  explained.  The  natural 
process  of  digestion  is  thus  disturbed, 
and  the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach, 
as  evinced  by  the  return  of  moderate 
appetite,  is  entirely  prevented.  In  an- 
swer to  this  reasoning,  the  patient  will 
sometimes  tell  you,  that  frequent  re- 
freshment is  essential  to  his  comfort ; 
that  a sensation  of  faintness  obliges 
him  to  fly  to  such  a resource,  in  order 
to  rescue  himself  from  the  distress 
which  it  occasions  : this,  in  general,  is 
an  artificial  want,  created  by  habit, 
and  must  be  cured  by  restoring  the 
patient  to  regular  meals,  which  is  to 
be  effected  by  gradually  lengthening 
the  intervals  of  eating.  But  since  no 
general  rule  is  without  its  exceptions, 
so  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  are 
cases  of  disease,  >in  which  the  sto- 
mach is  unable  to  bear  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  aliment  at  one  time, 
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whence  it  becomes  indispensable  to  re- 
peat it  at  short  intervals,  in  order  to 
afford  a sufficient  proportion  of  nu- 
triment ; but,  as  the  patient  acquires 
strength,  such  a system  should  be 
gradually  abandoned. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  MEALS. 

But  though  the  advantage  of  regular 
meals  at  stated  periods  is  desirable,  it 
has  been  much  disputed  how  many 
should  be  allowed  in  the  day : some 
physicians  have  considered  one,  others 
two,  three,  or  even  five  necessary.  It 
is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  lay  down  a 
general  rule  that  shall  apply  to  every 
particular  case.  In  some  persons  the 
food  rarely  remains  longer  than  three 
hours  in  the  stomach  ; in  others  four, 
five,  or  even  six  hours.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  repetition  of  the  meals  ought 
to  be  regulated  by  this  circumstance, 
always  avoiding  the  extremes  of  long 
fasting  and  repletion.  Some  nations 
have  been  satisfied  with  one  meal  a 
day ; but  the  stomach  would  thus  be 
oppressed  with  too  large  a quantity, 
and  in  the  interval  would  suffer  from 
the  want  of  some  nourishment  in  it. 
Such  a plan,  therefore,  is  neither  cal- 
culated for  persons  of  robust  health, 
and  who  are  engaged  in  much  bodily 
exertion,  and  consequently  require 
large  supplies,  nor  for  those  of  a weak 
habit,  who  are  not  able  either  to  take 
or  to  digest  such  a quantity  of  aliment 
in  a single  meal  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wTaste  of  the  body  during 
twenty-four  hours.  Celsus  recom- 
mends the  healthy  to  take  food  rather 
twice  in  the  day  than  once  ; and 
Sanctorius  says,  that  “ the  body  be- 
comes more  heavy  and  uneasy  after 
six  pounds  taken  at  one  meal,  than 
after  eight  taken  at  three  ; and  that  he 
who  makes  but  one  meal  in  the  day, 
let  him  eat  much  or  little,  is  pursuing 
a system  that  must  ultimately  injure 
him.”  In  my  opinion,  an  invalid 
may  safely  take  three  frugal  meals; 
or,  on  some  occasions,  even  four,  pro- 
vided a certain  quantity  of  exercise  be 
insisted  upon.  It  is  reported,  that 
when  Alexander  the  Great  turned  away 
his  cooks,  on  proceeding  upon  a 
march,  he  observed  that  he  had  no 
vol.  ij. 


further  occasion  for  such  assistants,  as 
he  carried  with  him  superior  cooks; 
a long  morning’s  journey  to  create  an 
appetite  for  his  dinner,  and  a frugal 
dinner  to  give  a relish  to  his  supper. 

I shall  now  consider  the  nature  of 
the  different  meals,  and  the  periods  at 
which  they  can  be  taken  with  the 
greatest  advantage;  repeating,  how- 
ever, that  all  general  rules  must  be 
modified  in  their  application,  accord- 
ing to  particular  circumstances. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
MEALS. 

Breakfast  is,  perhaps,  the  most  natural, 
and  not  the  least  important  of  our 
meals ; for,  since  many  hours  must 
have  intervened  since  the  last  meal, 
the  stomach  ought  to  be  in  a condition 
to  receive  a fresh  supply  of  aliment. — 
As  all  the  food  in  the  body  has,  dur- 
ing the  night,  been  digested,  we  might 
presume,  that  a person  in  the  morning 
ought  to  feel  an  appetite  On  rising  : — 
this,  however,  is  not  always  the  fact; 
the  gastric  juice  does  not  appear  to  be 
secreted  in  any  quantity  during  sleep, 
while  the  muscular  energies  of  the 
stomach,  although  invigorated  by  re- 
pose, are  not  immediately  called  into 
action : it  is  therefore  advisable  to  al- 
low an  interval  to  pass  before  we  com- 
mence the  meal  of  breakfast.  We 
seem  to  depart  more  from  the  custom 
of  our  hardy  ancestors,  with  regard  to 
breakfast,  than  any  other  meal.  A 
maid  of  honour  in  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth breakfasted  upon  beef,  and  drank 
ale  after  it ; while  the  sportsman,  and 
even  the  day  labourer  of  the  present 
day,  frequently  breakfast  upon  tea.  The 
periods  of  their  meals,  however,  were 
so  generally  different  from  those  of 
modern  times,  that  we  cannot  es- 
tablish any  useful  comparison  between 
them,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  collateral  circumstances 
which  must  have  influenced  their 
operation. 

A LIQUID  BREAKFAST  ; WHY 
SALUTARY. 

The  solidity  of  our  breakfast  should 
be  regulated  by  the  labour  and  exe*> 
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cise  to  be  taken,  and  to  the  time  of 
dining.  Where  the  dinner  hour  is 
late,  vve  should  recommend  a more 
nutritious  meal,  in  order  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  a luncheon,  or  what 
the  French  call  un  dtjeuner  a la 
fourchette.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  dyspeptic 
invalids  are  frequently  incommoded  by 
such  a repast  if  it  be  copious.  Heart- 
burn is  a common  effect  of  a heavy 
breakfast,  especially  if  it  be  accompa- 
nied with  much  diluting  liquid ; and 
a question  has  consequently  arisen  as 
to  the  propriety  of  taking  much  fluid 
on  these  occasions.  Some  have  re- 
commended a dry  breakfast,  as  pecu- 
liarly wholesome  ; and  we  have  been 
told,  that  the  celebrated  Marcus  An- 
toninus made  a rule  to  eat  a hard  bis- 
cuit the  moment  he  got  up.  I think 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  shew  the  rea- 
sons wrhy  liquids  are  essentially  neces- 
sary at  this  meal.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
instinctive  desire  which  we  all  feel  for 
them,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a cer- 
tain acrimony  and  rankness  in  all  our 
secretions  at  that  time  ; the  breath  has 
frequently  a peculiar  taint  in  the 
morning,  wffiich  is  not  perceptible  at 
subsequent  periods  of  the  day.  This 
may  be  explained  by  the  loss  which 
the  fluids  of  the  body  have  sustained 
by  perspiration,  as  well  as  by  the 
quality  of  newly-elaborated  matter  in- 
troduced into  the  circulation  during 
sleep.  The  experiments  of  Sanctorius 
have  fully  demonstrated  the  superior 
power  of  sleep  in  promoting  the  per- 
spiration ; insomuch,  that  a person 
sleeping  healthfully,  and  without  any 
unnatural  means  to  promote  it,  will, 
in  a given  space  of  time,  perspire  in- 
sensibly twice  as  much  as  when  awake. 
This  fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  a liquid  breakfast.  Every 
physician,  in  the  course  of  his  prac- 
tice, must  have  been  consulted  upon 
the  propriety  of  taking  meat,  tea,  or 
coffee,  at  breakfast.  I shall,  therefore, 
offer  to  the  profession  the  results  of  my 
experience  upon  this  subject  ; and  I am 
encouraged  in  this  duty  by  a convic- 
tion of  the  advantages  which  have 
arisen  from  my  views  of  the  question. 
A person  who  has  not  strong  powers  of 
digestion,  is  frequently  distressed  by 


the  usual  association  of  tea  with  bread 
and  butter,  or,  what  is  more  injurious, 
with  hot  buttered  toast  or  muffin ; the 
oily  part  of  which  is  separated  by  the 
heat  of  the  liquid,  and  remains  in  the 
stomach,  producing,  on  its  cardiac 
orifice,  an  irritation  which  produces  the 
sensation  of  heart- burn.  On  such  oc- 
casions I always  recommend  dry  toast, 
without  any  addition  ; new  bread,  or 
spongy  rolls  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  Tea,  to  many  persons,  is  a 
beverage  which  contains  too  little  nu- 
triment— I have  therefore  found  barley 
water  or  a thin  gruel,  a very  useful 
substitute.  A gentleman  some  time 
since  applied  to  me,  in  consequence  of 
an  acidity  which  constantly  tormented 
him  during  the  interval  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  but  at  no  other 
period  of  the  day  ; he  had  tried  the  ef- 
fects of  milk,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa, 
but  uniformly  without  success.  I ad- 
vised him  to  eat  toasted  bread,  with  a 
slice  of  the  lean  part  of  cold  mutton, 
and  to  drink  a large  cup  of  warm  bar- 
ley-water, for  the  purpose  of  dilution. 
Since  the  adoption  of  this  plan  he  has 
entirely  lost  his^omplaint,  and  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  his  morning  diversions 
without  molestation.  Hard  eggs,  al- 
though they  require  a long  period  for 
their  digestion,  are  not  generally  offen- 
sive to  the  stomach;  they  may  there- 
fore be  taken  with  propriety,  when- 
ever, from  necessity  or  choice,  the 
dinner  is  appointed  at  a late  season. 

DINNER. 

Among  the  Romans  this  was  rather 
considered  as  a refreshment  to  prevent 
faintness,  than  as  a meal  to  convey 
nourishment.  It  consisted  principally 
of  some  light  repast,  without  animal 
food  or  wine  ; but  in  modern  times  it  is 
considered  the  principal  meal,  at 
which  every  species  of  luxurious  grati- 
fication is  indulged  in.  With  regard 
to  the  proper  period  at  which  invalids 
should  dine,  physicians  entertain  but 
one  opinion ; it  should  be  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  or  about  two  or  three 
o’clock.  Sir  A.  Carlisle  has  justly  ob- 
served, that  it  is  thus  best  adapted  to 
the  decline  of  animal  vigour,  because 
it  affords  a timely  replenishment  be- 
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fore  the  evening  waning  of  the  vital 
powers,  and  which  naturally  precedes 
the  hour  of  rest ; besides  which,  the 
custom  tends  to  prevent  intemperance; 
while  late  hours  and  a consequent 
state  of  exhaustion  demand,  or  seem 
to  justify,  an  excessive  indulgence  in 
strong  drinks,  and  in  variety  of  food. 
The  exact  period,  however,  of  dinner 
must  be  directed  by  the  physician 
with  reference  to  the  necessary  haoits 
of  his  patient,  the  nature  and  time  of 
his  breakfast,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
rapidity  or  slowness  of  his  digestion. 
I will  illustrate  the  importance  of  this 
precept  by  the  relation  of  a case  which 
lately  fell  under  my  immediate  notice 
and  care.  A gentleman,  resident  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  applied  for 
my  advice,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances:— His  health  was  generally 
good,  but  he  had  lost  all  appetite  for 
his  dinner,  and  constantly  experinced 
a sensation  of  weight  and  uneasiness 
after  that  meal.  I prescribed  some 
laxative  and  bitter  medicines,  and  after 
a fortnight  had  elapsed  I again  saw 
him — he  then  told  me.  that  he  had  not 
experienced  the  sensations  of  which  he 
had  complained  for  some  time ; but 
that  the  circumstance  afforded  him 
but  little  encouragement,  as  he  had 
uniformly  found  the  same  beneficial 
change  whenever  he  resided  in  Lon- 
don, which  he  was  at  a loss  to  ex- 
plain, as  he  took  the  same  exercise  in 
the  country  ; l then  inquired  whether 
the  hour  at  which  he  dined  was  the 
same  in  both  situations  ? when  it  ap- 
peared, that  in  the  country  he  dined 
at  three,  and  in  London  at  about  six. 
I immediately  suspected  the  origin  of 
the  complaint,  and  fortunately  touched 
the  spring  which  unfolded  the  whole 
secret;  his  digestion  was  remarkably 
slow,  and  the  dinner  in  the  country 
was  served  up  before  the  breakfast  had 
been  duly  digested.  By  my  advice 
this  evil  was  remedied,  and  he  has 
never  since  had  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  appetite,  or  of  the 
weight  and  oppression  which  had  so 
long  distressed  him. 

TEA. 

There  is  no  subject  which  has  occa- 
sioned a greater  controversy  amongst 


dietetic  writers  than  the  subject  of  tea. 
By  one  party  it  is  decried  as  a poison ; 
by  another  it  is  extolled  as  a medicine, 
and  a valuable  addition  to  our  food; 
while  some  refer  all  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects to  the  water  thus  introduced  into 
the  system,  and  its  evil  consequences 
to  the  high  temperature  at  which  it  is 
drank.  In  order  to  understand  the 
value  of  the  different  arguments  which 
have  been  adduced  in  support,  or  to 
the  disparagement  of  this  beverage, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  its 
composition.  Two  kinds  of  tea  are 
imported  into  this  country,  distin- 
guished by  the  epithets  black  and 
green.  Both  contain  astringent  and 
narcotic  principles,  but  in  very  dif- 
ferent proportions  ; the  latter  produc- 
ing by  far  the  most  powerful  influence 
upon  the  nervous  system.  As  the 
primary  operation  of  every  narcotic  is 
stimulant,  tea  is  found  to  exhilarate 
and  refresh  us,  although  there  exist  in- 
dividuals who  are  so  morbidly  sensible 
to  the  action  of  certain  bodies  of  this 
class,  that  feelings  of  depression,  ac- 
companied with  various  nervous  sen- 
sations and  an  unnatural  vigilance, 
follow  the  potation  of  a single  cup  of 
strong  tea;  while  others  experience, 
from  the  same  cause,  symptoms  in- 
dicative of  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs ; but  these  are  exceptions 
from  which  no  general  rule  ought  to 
be  deduced.  The  salubrity  of  the  in- 
fusion to  the  general  ma*ss  of  the  com- 
munity is  established  by  sufficient  tes- 
timony to  outweigh  any  argument 
founded  on  individual  cases.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  that  if  this  be- 
verage be  taken  too  soon  after  dinner, 
the  digestion  of  the  meal  may  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  distention  it  will  occa- 
sion, as  vrell  as  by  its  influence  as  a 
diluent ; the  narcotic  and  astringent 
principles  may  also  operate  in  arresting 
chymification  ; but  when  a physician 
gives  it  his  sanction,  it  is  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  shall  be  taken  in 
moderate  quantities,  and  at  appointed 
seasons.  When  drank  four  hours  after 
the  principal  meal,  it  will  assist  the  ul- 
terior stages  of  digestion,  and  promote 
the  insensible  perspiration  ; while  it 
will  afford  to  the  stomach  a grateful 
stimulus  after  its  labours.  With  re- 
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<rard  to  the  objection  urged  against  its 
use,  on  the  ground  of  temperature,  it 
wilJ  be  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
observations  which  have  been  offered 
on  this  subject.  In  enumerating  the 
advantages  of  tea,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  has  introduced  and 
cherished  a spirit  of  sobriety ; and  it 
must  have  been  remarked  by  every 
physician  of  general  practice,  that, 
those  persons  who  dislike  tea,  fre- 
quenty  supply  its  place  by  spirit  and 
water.  The  addition  of  milk  cer- 
tainly diminishes  the  astringency  of 
tea  ; that  of  sugar  may  please  the 
palate,  but  cannot  modify  the  virtues 
of  the  infusion. 

SUPPER. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  nobility 
and  gentry  were  accustomed  to  dine 
at  eleven,  to  sup  betwten  five  and  six, 
and  to  go  to  bed  at  ten.  It  is  there 
fore  evident,  that  any  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  this  meal,  founded  upon  the 
healthy  condition  of  our  ancestors, 
must  be  fallacious.  By  supper,  in 
modern  times,  we  understand  a late 
meal  just  before  bed-time.  But  as 
sleep  is  not  favourable  to  every  stage 
of  digestion,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  retiring  to  rest  with  a full 
stomach  can,  undei  any  circumstances, 
be  salutary.  During  the  first  part  of 
the  process,  or  that  of  chymification,  a 
person  so  situated  may,  perhaps,  sleep 
quietly,  unless  inded  the  morbid  dis- 
tention of  the  stomach  should  impede 
respiration,  and  occasion  distress ; but 
when  the  food  has  passed  out  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  processes  of  chylifi- 
cation  and  sanguification  have  been 
established,  the  natural  propensity  of 
the  body  is  for  activity,  and  the  inva- 
lid awakes  at  this  period,  and  remains 
in  a feverish  state  for  some  hours.— 
Upon  this  general  principle,  then, 
suppers  are  to  be  avoided ; that  is  to 
say,  hearty  suppers,  which  require  the 
active  powers  of  the  stomach  for  their 
digestion.  The  same  objection  can- 
not be  urged  against  a light  repast, 
which  is  generally  useful  to  dyspep- 
tics ; and  it  has  been  truly  and  face- 
tiously observed,  that  “ some  invalids 
tjeed  not  put  on  their  night-caps  if 


they  do  not  first  bribe  their  stomachs 
to  good  behaviour.”  An  egg  lightly 
boiled,  or  a piece  of  dry  toast,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  white- wine  negus, 
will  often  secure  a tranquil  night, 
which  would  otherwise  be  passed  with 
restlessness.  Amongst  the  intellectual 
part  of  the  community,  there  has  ever 
existed  a strong  predilection  in  favour 
of  suppers,  the  labour  of  the  day 
has  been  performed  5 the  hour  is  sacred 
to  conviviality,  and  the  period  is  one 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  calls  of  business.  To  those  in 
health,  such  indulgences  may  be  occa- 
sionally allowed ; but  the  physician 
should  be  cautious  how  he  gives  his 
sanction  to  their  wholesomeness.  The 
hilarity  which  is  felt  at  this  period  of 
the  day  must  not  be  received  as  a sig- 
nal for  repairing  to  the  banquet,  but 
as  an  indication  of  the  sanguification 
of  the  previous  meal. 


MEDICINAL  HERBAL. 


VALERIAN. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  varies  its 
appearance  and  sensible  qualities,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  in  w'hich  it 
grows.  In  marshes  and  shady  places 
its  leaves  are  broader,  on  dry  heaths 
and  high  pastures  they  are  narrower. 
The  roots  produced  in  low  watery 
grounds  have  a remarkably  faint  smell 
in  comparison  to  the  others,  and 
sometimes  scarcely  any.  The  roots 
taken  up  in  autumn  or  winter  have 
also  much  stronger  sensible  qualities 
than  those  collected  in  spring  and 
summer. 

The  root  consists  of  a number  of 
strings  or  fibres  matted  together,  issu- 
ing from  one  common  head,  of  a 
whitish  or  pale  brownish  colour.  Its 
smell  is  strong,  like  a mixture  of  aro- 
matics with  foetids;  and  the  taste 
unpleasantly  warm,  bitterish,  and  sub- 
acrid. 

Medicinal  Properties. — Wild  Va- 
lerian is  a medicine  of  great  use  in 
nervous  disorders,  and  is  particularly 
serviceable  in  epilepsies  proceeding 
from  a debility  of  the  nervous  system. 
Some  recommend  it  as  procuring  sleep. 
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particularly  in  fever,  even  when  opium 
fails;  but  it  is  principally  useful  in 
affections  of  the  hysterical  kind. 

The  common  dose  is  from  a scruple 
to  a drachm  in  powder;  and  in  in- 
fusion, from  one  to  two  drachms.  Its 
unpleasant  flavour  is  concealed  by  a 
suitable  addition  of  mace. 

VOMICA,  OR  POISON  NUT. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  nut  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1770  by 
Dr.  Russell.  The  nut  is  flat,  round, 
about  an  inch  broad,  and  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a pro- 
minence of  a grey  colour,  covered  ex- 
ternally writh  woolly,  and  internally 
with  hard  and  tough  like  horn,  and 
remarkably  bitter. 

Medicinal  Properties.  — It  has 
been  given  and  recommended  by  fo- 
reign physicians  as  a vermifuge,  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  canine  madness, 
dysentery,  and  mania;  but  such  pow- 
erful remedies  require  a very  cautious 
hand,  and  more  facts  in  their  favour, 
before  we  would  recommend  their  ap- 
plication. 

The  nux  vomica  is  chiefly  employ- 
ed for  the  destruction  of  vermin.  It 
is  quickly  fatal  to  dogs,  hares,  foxes, 
wolves,  rabbits ; and  Loureiro  relates, 
that  a horse  died  in  four  hours  after 
taking  a drachm  of  the  seed.  From 
examination  after  death,  it  appears 
that  it  does  not  act  upon  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  but  immediately  on  the 
nerves  by  its  narcotic  power.  A scru- 
ple will  destroy  a large  dog,  and  four 
grains  has  killed  a cat.  In  small  quan- 
tity it  is  fatal  to  rats. 

WALL  PELLITORY. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Britain, 
common  on  old  walls  and  amongst 
rubbish,  and  flowers  from  May  till 
September. 

Floyer  says  that  it  is  powerfully 
diuretic  : and  Haller  says,  “We  have 
the  history  of  a dog,  who  being  often 
attacked  with  a suppression  of  urine, 
relieved  himself  by  finding  out  and 
eating  the  wall  pellitory,  and  when  he 


could  find  no  more  of  this  plant  he 
died,  when  there  was  found  a calculus, 
whose  inequalities  of  surface  gave 
traces  of  the  action  of  this  remedy.” 
Dr.  Clarke  says  that  the  milk  from 
goats  fed  much  upon  this  herb,  given 
after  the  operation  of  tapping  for  the 
dropsy,  has  done  wonders.  Marcel- 
lus  recommends  employing  the  char- 
coal of  this  plant  to  preserve  and 
whiten  the  teeth.  The  leaves  strewed 
in  granaries  are  said  to  destroy  the 
corn  weevil. 

WALNUT  TREE. 

This  large  and  beautiful  tree  flowers 
in  April  and  May,  and  the  fruit  is 
ripe  in  September.  It  is  a native  of 
Persia,  but  bears  our  climate  wonder- 
fully well,  and  produces  abundance  of 
very  excellent  fruit,  much  eaten  after 
dinner.  The  wood  is  very  durable, 
and  bears  a fine  polish,  and  surpasses 
in  beauty  even  mahogany,  or  any 
other  wood.  It  is  the  only  wood  pro- 
per for  gun  stocks,  as  it  is  very  hard, 
and  does  not  split. 

Medicinal  Properties. — The  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  walnuts  have  dif- 
ferent properties,  and  they  differ  ac- 
cording as  they  are  more  or  less  ripe. 
The  outer  covering  or  husk,  and  the 
shell  and  peel  of  the  kernels,  are  es- 
teemed to  be  sudorific,  especially  if 
used  before  the  walnuts  are  quite  ripe ; 
and  they  have  been  boiled  along  with 
sarsaparilla  and  guaiacum  wood,  in 
the  preparation  of  decoctions  used  for 
removing  venereal  and  rheumatic  com- 
plaints, and  for  expelling  worms  ; and 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  no  insect 
eats  the  beautiful  leaves  of  this  tree, 
nor  is  the  earth-worm  found  near  it. 
An  infusion  of  the  shells  thrown  out 
destroys  the  worms  on  which  it  falls. 
This  liquor  destroys  even  the  tape- 
worm. The  leaves  have  the  same  pro- 
perty. A brown  dye  is  made  of  the 
walnut  liquor,  and  gipsies  dye  them- 
selves with  it,  which  proves  very  last- 
ing. An  oil  is  extracted  from  the 
nut,  said  also  to  destroy  even  the  tape- 
worm, and  it  is  better  than  olive  oil, 
and,  never  freezing,  is  used  by  paint- 
ers. In  France  it  is  burnt  in  lamps. 
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WATER-CRESSES. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wet  ditches 
and  brooks,  where  it  is  gathered  by 
simplers.  We  may  here  observe,  that 
the  creeping  water-parsnep  has  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  water-cress. 
When  they  are  both  young  they  are 
not  unlike ; and  since  they  frequently 
grow  together,  the  one  may  sometimes 
be  gathered  for  the  other.  The  leaves 
of  water-parsnep,  however,  are  of  a 
light  green ; the  small  leaves  com- 
posing the  whole  winged  or  pinnate 
leaf  are  longer  and  narrower,  serrated 
on  the  edges,  and  pointed  at  the  end ; 
whereas  those  of  water-cresses  have  a 
tinge  of  brown  upon  them,  the  leaflets 
are  roundish,  and  particularly  the  odd 
one  at  the  end  is  very  large  and  blunt, 
and  they  are  none  of  them  regularly 
serrated,  but  have  only  a few  inden- 
tures on  their  edges. 

The  grateful  and  salutary  qualities 
of  this  vegetable  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description;  but  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  when  perhaps  the 
cress  is  in  its  best  state  for  the  table,  it 
is  common  for  the  under  part  of  the 
leaves  to  have  a white  gelatinous  sub- 
stance adhering  to  them,  which  can- 
not be  removed  by  washing,  and 
small  snails  are  often  fixed  on  them ; 
it  may  be  useful  to  many  to  learn, 
that  if  the  cresses  are  put  into  a tolera- 
bly strong  brine,  made  with  common 
salt  and  water,  and  suffered  to  remain 
there  about  ten  minutes  or  less,  every 
thing  of  the  animal  or  insect  kind  wiil 
be  detached  from  the  leaves,  and  the 
cresses  can  afterwards  be  washed  in 
pure  water  and  sent  to  table.  Small 
salads,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  bro- 
coli,  celery,  lettuces,  and  vegetables 
of  all  descriptions,  by  the  same  sim- 
ple method,  may  be  freed  from  slugs, 
worms,  or  insects;  if  a jar  of  brine  is 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  strained  af- 
ter being  used,  it  will  last  many 
weeks,  and  the  expense  of  course  be 
trifling. 

Medicinal  Properties. — Water- 
cresss  acts  as  a gentle  stimulant  and 
diuretic;  for  these  purposes  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  which  contains  the  pe- 
culiar taste  and  pungency  of  the  herb, 


may  be  taken  in  doses  of  an  ounce  or 
two,  and  continued  for  a considerable 
time.  It  should  be  at  the  same  time 
eaten  at  breakfast,  also  at  dinner,  and 
for  supper,  to  experience  benefit  from 
its  virtues.  Haller  says,  “We  have 
seen  patients  in  deep  declines  cured 
by  almost  entirely  living  on  this  plant. 
It  is  reported,  (he  adds*)  that  the 
juice  of  this  plant,  snuffed  up  the 
nostrils,  has  cured  a polypus  of  the 
nose.”  It  is  esteemed  famous  for  cur- 
ing the  scurvy. 

wolf’s-bane,  or  monk’s-hood. 

This  grows  from  two  to  five  feet  erect. 
The  leaves  are lobed,  deeply  lancinated, 
standing  alternate  upon  long  foot- 
stalks. The  superior  surface  of  the 
leaf  is  of  a deep  green,  the  under 
whitish.  The  flowers  are  numerous, 
and  of  a deep  purple.  The  upper 
petal  is  helmet-shaped,  or  hood-like. 
It  is  a perennial  plant,  found  in  the 
alpine  forests  of  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
and  other  mountainous  countries  in 
Germany,  and  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens. 

The  fresh  plant  and  root  are  very 
violent  poisons,  producing  remarkable 
debility,  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  con- 
vulsive motions  of  the  face,  bilious 
vomiting,  and  catharsis,  vertigo,  deli- 
rium, asphyxia,  and  death.  The  fresh 
leaves  have  very  little  smell,  but 
when  chewed  have  an  acrid  taste,  and 
excite  lancinating  pains,  and  swelling 
of  the  tongue.  By  drying,  its  acri- 
mony is  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
For  medicinal  purposes,  the  plant  must 
be  gathered  before  the  stem  shoots. 

Medicinal  Properties.  — - When 
properly  administered,  it  acts  as  a 
penetrating  stimulus,  and  generally 
excites  sweat,  and  sometimes  an  in- 
creased discharge  of  urine.  On  many 
occasions  it  has  been  found  a very 
effectual  remedy  in  glandular  swell- 
ings, venereal  nodes,  spina  ventosa, 
amaurosis,  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains, 
intermittent  fevers,  and  convulsive  dis- 
orders. 

Tincture  of  wolfs-bane  may  be 
prepared  by  digesting  one  part  of  the 
fresh  dried  leaves  in  six  parts  of  spirit 
of  wine ; the  dose  of  which  will  be,  at 
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first,  five  or  ten  drops,  and  may  be 
gradually  increased  to  forty. 


BLEARED  EYES,  AND  THE 
MEANS  OF  CURING  THEM. 


This  is  a disease  in  which  a humour 
trickles  down  incessantly  from  the 
eye- lids,  which  reddens  their  borders 
and  glues  them  to  one  another.  When 
this  disease  is  examined  narrowly,  one 
may  see  that  it  is  a train  of  small  su- 
perficial ulcers,  which  are  almost  im- 
perceptible, ranged  all  along  the  bor- 
der of  each  eye-lid,  as  well  within  as 
without.  These  little  ulcers  are  very 
difficult  to  be  cured,  when  they  have 
been  neglected  at  first.  The  method 
of  curing  them,  is  to  apply  frequently 
to  the  eye-lids  linen  cloths  dipped  in 
a decoction  of  linseed,  fennel-seed, 
the  flowers  of  colfs-foot,  and  the  leaves 
of  mallows  and  marsh-mallows;  to 
which  may  be  added,  a little  of  the 
sugar  of  lead.  The  way  of  making 
this  decoction  is  as  follows:  take  a 
handful  of  the  leaves  of  mallow  and 
marsh-mallows,  half  a handful  of 
the  flowers  of  colfs-foot,  half  an 
ounce  of  linseed,  and  three  drachms 
of  fennel-seed ; boil  all  these  toge- 
ther in  a pound  of  common  water 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  strain 
them  through  a linen  cloth,  and  in  the 
strained  liquor  dissolve  half  a drachm 
of  the  sugar  of  lead.  Besides  this,  it 
will  be  right  to  purge  with  a little 
manna  dissolved  in  fumitory  and  sca- 
bious water  warmed ; and  the  use  of 
tea  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 


SCROFULOUS  DISEASE  OF  THE 
LUNGS. 


In  the  first  stage  of  this  affection  of 
the  lungs,  when  the  tubercles  are  few, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  ascertain  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  that  they  ex'st. 
When,  however,  they  are  numerous, 
they  generally  occasion  what  is  called 
shortness  of  breath,  and  a frequent 
disposition  to  sigh,  as  if  to  overcome 
the  oppression  produced  by  the  weight 
and  pressure  of  the  tubercles  on  the 
more  minute  bronchial  ramifications. 


Although  there  is  that  delicate  state  of 
health  which  generally  attends  ali 
scrofulous  diseases,  there  is  not  com- 
monly any  symptom  particularly  in- 
dicating this  affection  of  the  lungs. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  second 
or  inflammatory  stage,  or  when  the 
consolidating  process  is  going  on,  the 
attention  is  first  attracted  to  the  com- 
plaint by  an  occasional  short  hack- 
ing cough,  attended  by  a sense  of  un- 
easiness, or  pain  in  some  part  of  the 
chest;  there  is  also  an  inability  to 
completely  expand  the  thorax,  or  the 
breath  cannot  be  drawn  in  as  deep  as 
usual,  and  every  attempt  is  accompa- 
nied with  a kind  of  catch.  At  first 
the  pain  is  only  felt  during  voluntary 
inspirations,  but  subsequently  it  be- 
comes constant,  and  is  fixed  to  par- 
ticular spots.  As  the  disease  advances, 
not  only  the  pain  increases,  but  the 
health  also  materially  suffers;  indeed, 
during  the  whole  of  this  stage,  the 
pulse  is  generally  quicker  than  natural, 
and  there  is  often  a species  of  remit- 
tent fever.  The  patients  also  com- 
plain of  frequent  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  and  of  listlessness 
and  weakness,  and  are  very  restless  at 
night ; the  cough,  too,  is  generally 
much  increased,  and  is  always  pro- 
duced by  every  forcible  inspiration, 
and  at  such  times  the  pain  is  very 
acute.  The  cough  at  this  period  is 
most  frequently  dry,  but  sometimes 
there  is  an  expectoration  of  a glary 
mucus.  This  state  often  exists  for  a 
very  long  time  before  suppuration 
commences,  and  sometimes  at  first  the 
formation  of  matter  is  so  small  that 
there  are  no  decided  symptoms  pro- 
duced, and  altogether  there  is  so 
much  obscurity,  that  it  cannot  be 
readily  ascertained. 

The  appearance  of  the  expectora- 
tion at  this  stage  is  a very  deceptive 
sign,  as  it  is  always  mixed  with  the 
secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bronchial  tubes,  which  itself  some- 
times amounts  to  complete  purulent 
matter,  while  the  discharge  from  the 
abscess  is  generally  principally  com- 
posed of  matter  very  different  from 
true  pus,  so  that  what  is  expectorated 
always  derives  much  of  its  character 
from  the  secretion  of  the  mucous 
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membrane  of  the  bronchia,  and  indeed 
we  believe  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
continually  expectorated  is  often  from 
this  source.  Nevertheless  the  irrita- 
tion excited  by  the  discharge  from  the 
abscess,  in  these  cases,  may  possibly 
be  the  first,  or  at  least  an  additional 
cause  of  that  morbid  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  which  occasions 
the  purulent  secretion,  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
often  gradually  propagated  from  the 
original  seat  of  the  disease.  That  such 
a state  of  the  mucous  membrane  may 
exist  is  proved  by  dissection,  as  we 
often  meet  with  cases  which  were  at- 
tended by  a copious  expectoration 
during  life,  and  yet  on  examination 
after  death  there  is  found  no  abscess 
or  collection  of  matter,  or  perhaps 
only  one  or  two  small  abscesses,  but 
such  a large  secretion  of  pus  from  the 
membrane  of  the  bronchia,  that  lai*ge 
quantities  of  it  may  be  squeezed  out 
of  every  part  of  the  lung.  Every 
surgeon,  who  cultivates  morbid  ana- 
tomy, must  be  familiar  with  such 
cases.  The  expectoration  which  ac- 
companies them  during  life  is  often 
greater  than  in  cases  in  which  abscesses 
successively  form,  till  the  lungs  are 
extensively  destroyed.  It  is  probable 
also,  that  such  a state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  may  sometimes  materially 
assist  in  producing  that  great  general 
irritation  which  always  accompanies 
these  cases.  That  the  cause  is  equal 
to  the  effect  must  be  admitted,  as  we 
so  often  witness  such  great  constitu- 
tional disturbance  occasioned  by  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  eye,  and  of  the  urethra.  That, 
however,  in  common  cases  of  con- 
sumption from  tubercles,  there  is 
abundant  cause  of  constitutional  irri- 
tation in  the  successive  formation  of 
abscesses  cannot  be  denied,  and  par- 
ticularly when  we  consider  that,  while 
suppuration  is  complete  in  one  part, 
the  inflammatory  stage  may  be  at  its 
height  in  another,  and  in  others  it 
may  be  only  commencing.  These 
circumstances  also  account  for  the 
mixed  nature  of  the  attendant  symp- 
toms— for  the  co-existence  of  symp- 
toms of  great  general  irritation  and 


debility,  and  of  local  pain  and  other 
marks  of  active  disease. 

The  cough  and  difficulty  of  brealh- 
ing,  which  accompany  the  advanced 
stage  of  this  complaint,  are  most  dis- 
tressing- ■;  but  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing is  often  more  so  than  the  cough. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  large  ab- 
scesses form  suddenly,  almost  without 
any  previous  indication,  and  yet,  on 
dissection  alter  death,  the  lungs  are 
found  extensively  tuberculated,  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  difficulty  in  re- 
spiration, and  the  highest  degree  of 
constitutional  irritation.  We  had  the 
opportunities  of  witnessing  two  such 
cases,  both  of  which  were  mistaken 
for  sudden  attacks  of  pneumonia,  and 
the  patients  were  literally  bled  to 
death.  One  died  on  the  seventh,  and 
the  other  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
attack.  In  both  there  was  a copious 
expectoration  of  matter  before  death ; 
and  on  dissection,  the  lungs  of  both 
were  found  tuberculated.  In  one  case, 
a great  part  of  one  of  the  lobes  of  the 
right  lung  was  consolidated,  and  in  its 
substance  two  large  abscesses  had 
formed.  In  the  other,  the  same  thing 
had  taken  place,  but  there  was  only 
one  abscess.  From  the  appearances' 
on  dissection,  and  from  the  excessive 
oppression  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
which  so  suddenly  came  on,  and  from 
the  little  relief  that  was  afforded  by 
the  bleedings,  as  well  as  from  the  great 
relief  that  was  experienced  directly 
expectoration  commenced,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  true  nature  of 
these  cases,  and  that  the  urgent  symp- 
toms were  not  produced  by  acute  in- 
flammation, but  by  the  confinement 
of  the  contents  of  the  abscesses  which 
had  gradually  formed  ; and  particu- 
larly as  in  the  one  case,  in  which  a 
second  abscess  formed  after  excessive 
bleeding,  the  most  severe  symptoms 
were  re-produced,  and  continued  for 
several  hours,  until  a large  quantity 
of  matter  was  expectorated. 

Although,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
suppurative  stage,  the  appearance  of 
the  matter  will  seldom  enable  us  to 
judge  accurately  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  still,  at  a more  advanced  pe- 
riod, it  is  an  unerring  index.  It  is 
impossible  accurately  to  describe  it. 
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but  we  may  observe,  that  ft  seems  as 
if  composed  of  mucus,  pus,  and  a 
curdy  matter,  of  a whitish,  green,  or 
yellow  colour.  Sometimes  it  is  streak- 
ed with  blood,  but  it  seldom  happens 
that  this  is  constantly  the  case.  The 
last  stage  of  a consumption  is  so  clear- 
ly evinced  by  the  great  shortness  of 
breath,  the  progressively  increasing 
debility,  the  alternate  chills  and  heats, 
the  profuse  perspirations,  the  excessive 
. quickness  of  pulse,  and  the  swelling 
of  the  ancles,  accompanied  by  cough 
and  copious  expectoration,  that  it  can 
never  be  mistaken. 

From  the  nature  of  the  disease,  it 
would  appear  that  the  only  remedy 
from  which  there  is  any  chance  of 
deriving  much  benefit,  is  counter-irri- 
tation, and  that  this  should  be  made 
without  producing  additional  dis- 
turbance to  the  general  health. ' Per- 
petual blisters,  therefore,  can  seldom 
be  a proper  mode  of  making  counter- 
irritation, as  they  always  occasion  so 
much  pain ; and  the  best  mode  of 
making  it  appears  to  us  by  issues,  but 
they  should  be  much  larger  than-  they 
are  commonly  made,  and  this  they 
may  be  without  exciting  any  con- 
stitutional disorder.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  absurd  in  the  last  stage  of 
a consumption  to  attempt  to  remove 
the  disease  ; but  we  are  very  much 
mistaken  if,  at  less  advanced  stages, 
we  have  not  seen  issues,  conjoined 
with  proper  constitutional  treatment, 
completely  remove  all  disposition  to 
the  disease;  at  least  we  are  certain 
that,  from  the  use  of  such  means,  we 
have  seen  patients  get  fat  and  strong 
who  have  previously  been  progressive- 
ly becoming  more  and  more  ema- 
ciated, having  at  the  same  time  pain 
in  the  chest,  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, cough,  expectoration  of  purulent 
looking  matter,  and  continual  quick- 
ness of  pulse. 


DELETERIOUS  EFFECTS-  OF 
OPIUM  ON  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 


It  is  generally  understood,  that  opium 
is  deleterious  to  young  children ; but 
it  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it 
ought  to  be,  that  exceedingly  small 
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quantities  of  opium,  much  smaller 
than  would  readily  be  believed,  have 
sometimes  destroyed  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren, and  have  often  put  them  in 
great  hazard. 

One  grain  and  a half  of  Dover’s 
powder,  which  contains  scarcely  a 
sixth  of  a grain  of  opium,  frightened 
the  mother  of  a child  exceedingly, 
by  producing  a continued  sleep  in  a 
child  of  nearly  two  days.  In  another 
case,  where  a grain  only  of  Dover’s 
powder  was  given,  with  half  a grain 
of  calomel,  to  ^top  a bowel  com- 
plaint under  which  the  child’s  strength 
was  rapidly  sinking,  although  it  evi- 
dently saved  its  life,  yet  the  profound 
sleep  which  it  occasioned,  and  the 
deadly  paleness  which  appeared  in 
the  countenance  of  the  child,  induced 
considerable  apprehension  that  the 
remedy  would  have  done  what  it 
prevented  the  disease  from  accom- 
plishing. 

The  first  of  these  children  was  a 
stout  but  very  small  infant  of  eight 
months  old;  the  other  was  a weakly 
baby  of  little  more  than  three  weeks 
old.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  both 
these  cases  a large  quantity  of  opium 
was  given,  considering  the  age  of  the 
children  ; but  there  are  instances  on 
record,  where  life  has  been  lost  in 
fine  healthy  infants,  from  the  exhi- 
bition of  a single  tea-spoonful  of  the 
syrup  of  poppies,  and  in  other  cases 
the  deleterious  effect  of  a much  smaller 
quantity  of  opium  than  that  is  very 
apparent. 


COSTIVENESS  ATTENDANT  ON 
PILES. 


Costiveness  not  only  aggravates 
the  distention  of  the  hsemorrhoidal 
veins,  and  the  effusion  in  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  membrane,  consti- 
tuting piles,  but  is  generally  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  complaint.  One 
dose  of  an  active  purgative,  by  un- 
loading the  lower  intestines,  generally 
affords  considerable  relief;  but  a re- 
petition of  it  in  the  course  of  a few 
days  frequently  increases  the  irrita- 
tion. After  unloading  the  bowels,  a 
re- accumulation  of  faeces  in  the  colon 
4 T 
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and  rectum  should  be  prevented  by 
the  regular  use  of  a mild  dose  of  an 
active  aperient,  so  as  to  produce  one 
or  two  copious  soft  motions  daily,  in 
conjunction  with  a remedy  capable  of 
allaying  irritation  in  the  rectum. 

The  following  composition  we  have 
known  not  only  to  obviate  costive- 
ness without  exciting  griping  pains 
in  the  intestines,  but  effectually  to 
allay  irritation  and  inflammatory  ex- 
citement in.  the  rectum  • — 

Take  of  alkaline  extract  of  jalap,  one 
drachm ; 

Of  purified  pitch  (Stockholm), 
half  a drachm ; 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twenty-four 
pills ; two  or  three  to  be  taken  once 
or  twice  a day. 

A lavement  of  cold  thin  gruel,  or 
cold  water,  once  a day,  has  been 
lately  much  extolled  by  some  French 
writers,  as  a remedy  for  piles  and  irri- 
tative affections  of  the  rectum  and 
colon ; and  we  have  heard  some  prac- 
titioners in  this  country,  who  have 
given  them  a trial  in  those  complaints, 
speak  very  favourably  of  their  effects 
in  allaying  irritation,  and  especially 
when  attended  with  a disposition  to 
prolapsus,  and  in  constringing  relaxed 
haemorrhoidal  vessels.  The  decoction 
of  oak  bark,  injected  into  the  rectum 
cold,  ( which  is  much  recommended 
by  some  practitioners  in  cases  of  piles 
and  prolapsus  ani,)  we  have  always 
found  to  excite  considerable  colicky 
pains  ; and  when  the  bowels  are  irri- 
table, cold  water  injected  into  the 
colon,  in  cases  of  piles  and  inflamma- 
tory excitement  in  the  rectum,  has 
brought  on  inflammatory  colic.  In 
a plethoric  person,  of  an  apoplectic 
make,  cold  water  or  cold  thin  gruel  in- 
jected into  the  rectum,  might  produce 
such  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  brain 
as  to  occasion  apoplexy.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  intestines  is  more  sus- 
ceptible of  the  action  of  cold  than 
any  other  part  of  the  body;  and  in 
gouty  and  other  invalids  of  tender 
bowels,  even  cold  water  or  cold  air, 
applied  externally,  will  often  excite 
colicky  pains  or  painful  purging. 

If  the  parts  have  sustained  much 


mischief  from  repeated  attacks  of  in- 
flammatory piles,  the  following  .oint- 
ment may  be  applied  externally,  and 
by  means  of  a bougie  or  candle,  in- 
troduced into  the  rectum  every 
night : — • 

Take  of  the  hydro-sublimed  calomel, 
one  drachm; 

Of  spermaceti  ointment,  one  oz. 

Of  flowers  of  zinc,  half  a drm. 

Mix  well  together 

When  the  irritation  extends  up  the 
rectum,  the  soft  rectum  bougie,  smear- 
ed with  this  ointment,  applied  for  a 
few  minutes  every  night  and  morning, 
when  reclining  on  a bed,  generally 
removes  the  disease  in  a few  days, 
and  will  effectually  prevent  structural 
mischief. 

If  the  parts  be  in  a state  of  great 
rigidity,  or  disposed  to  stricture  or 
structural  mischief,  two  drachms  of 
the  ointment  of  belladonna  may  be 
substituted  for  the  flowers  of  zinc.  If 
the  external  skin  be  excoriated,  or 
affected  with  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion, which  is  generally  attended  with 
a distressing  itching  and  an  exudation 
of  serum,  it  may  be  washed  twice  a 
day  with  the  following : — 

Take  of  sulphate  of  copper,  five  grs. 

Of  elder-flower  water,  four  oz. 

Mix. 

Or  the  following  ointment  may  be 
rubbed  over  the  affected  parts  every 
night  and  morning  : — 

Take  of  citrine  ointment,  six  drms. 

Of  Barbadoes  tar,  half  a drm. 

Mix. 

All  purgatives  containing  aloes,  as  [! 
the  compound  colocynth  pill,  the  ca-  L 
thartic  extract  (compound  extract  of  I 
colocynth),  &c.  are  improper  in  cases  |fe 
of  piles  and  morbid  irritation  of  the  b 
rectum.  Such  is  the  peculiar  stimu-  w 
lating  effects  of  aloetic  purges  on  the  s 
rectum,  that,  in  general,  piles  and  b 
most  other  scirrhous  diseases  of  the  pi 
rectum,  may  be  traced  to  their  free  be 
use.  All  the  advertised  purgative 
and  antibilious  pills  we  have  exa-  ; 
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mined,  contain  aloes;  and  to  their 
regular  use  we  have  known  invalids, 
who  have  fallen  cruel  sacrifices  to  the 
most  distressing  diseases  to  which 
human  nature  is  subject, — viz.  the 
schirro-contracted  rectum, — attribute 
their  affliction. 

It  is  common  for  physicians  unac- 
quainted with  surgery,  to  pronounce 
all  irritative  affections  of  the  rectum, 
unattended  with  external  piles,  inter- 
nal piles,  and  to  subject  the  patients 
to  their  routine  treatment  in  such 
cases.  Irritation  within  the  rectum  is 
an  attendant  on  a variety  of  diseases, 
many  of  which  advance  to  an  incura- 
ble stage  during  the  time  the  patient 
continues  under  such  management. 


DR.  STEWART’S  CURE  FOR 
CONSUMPTION. 

This  fatal  disorder  in  general  origi- 
nates from  a mal-conformation  of  the 
chest,  and  its  too  great  narrowness. 
Where  such  a personal  defect  does 
not  exist,  an  intelligent  clergyman  in 
Scotland,  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  now 
minister  of  Erskine,)  who  was  origi- 
nally bred  to  medicine,  has  recom- 
mended a plan,  which  has  certainly 
succeeded  in  several  instances,  when 
it  has  been  applied  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease.  Dr.  Stewart’s 
remedy  is, 

A wine-glassful  of  water, 

A tea- cupful  of  vinegar, 

A dessert  spoonful  of  rum. 

This  mixture  to  be  applied  with  a 
sponge  to  the  neck  and  chest,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  for  a considerable 
length  of  time ; and  gradually  to  the 
whole  body.  Besides  this  application, 
Dr.  Stewart  recommends  much  exer- 
cise without  doors,  and  a nourishing 
diet,  in  particular,  meat  to  breakfast, 
and  good  malt  liquor  to  dinner.  When 
the  patient  has  gained  strength,  sea- 
bathing may  be  tried. 


DR.  CRANE’S  CURE  FOR 
CHRONIC  RHEUMATISM. 
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This  disease,  in  many  instances,  may 
be  considered  as  incurable,  and  the 
unfortunate  sufferer  is  doomed  to  lead 
a life  of  pain  and  uneasiness,  which 
embitters  his  hours  by  day,  and  de- 
prives him  of  rest  by  night.  Fear- 
fully he  views  each  passing  cloud, 
and,  sensible  to  the  change  of  wea- 
ther, he  becomes  a living  barometer. 
Happy,  indeed,  would  it  be,  and  great 
would  be  the  joy  of  thousands,  if  a 
plan  of  cure  could  be  discovered  for 
those  who  are  afflicted  with  chronic 
rheumatism  ! This  consideration  en- 
courages me  to  hope  that  I may  be 
permitted  to  state  the  effects  of  a re- 
medy, which  has,  at  least  in  a few 
instances,  proved  beneficial.  Accident 
led  me  to  the  employment  of  cubebs 
in  chronic  rheumatism ; and  in  seve- 
ral cases  it  has  afforded  great  relief, 
although  in  others  it  has  produced  no 
effect  whatever. 

The  cubebs  were  prescribed  for  a 
gentleman,  in  consequence  of  having 
contracted  the  venereal,  who  had  for 
several  years  previously  been  afflicted 
with  chronic  rheumatism.  He  ob- 
served to  me,  that  while  taking  this 
remedy  his  rheumatic  pains  were  also 
much  alleviated.  After  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  venereal,  I advised  him 
to  continue  taking  the  cubebs,  in 
drachm  doses  twice  a day,  for  several 
weeks.  In  the  course  of  two  months 
he  found  he  was  nearly  free  from 
pain,  and  that  he  could  move  his  legs 
and  arms  with  greater  ease.  During 
the  following  winter,  he  was  much 
less  troubled  with  his  rheumatic  pains 
than  he  had  been  during  the  last  four 
or  five  years ; and  whenever  he  feels 
any  return  of  his  complaint,  he  takes 
the  cubebs  for  a few  weeks. 

A young  woman,  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  under 
my  care  for  two  months  on  account 
of  the  pain  she  suffered  from  chronic 
rheumatism,  deriving  no  relief  from 
the  remedies  employed,  I determined 
to  prescribe  for  her  the  cubebs.  She 
took  them  in  half-drachm  doses  three 
times  a day.  On  the  third  day,  she 
said  her  pain  was  much  less  severe 
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3.nd.  ni  six  weeks  she  W3S  completely 
free  from  her  complaint,  and  able  to 
return  to  her  service. 

In  some  cases  of  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, I found  the  cubebs  to  be  appa- 
rently useless.  The  cause  of  this  fai- 
lure of  success  might,  perhaps,  in 
some  cases,  be  accounted  for,  not  from 
any  fault  in  the  medicine,  but  from 
a want  of  perseverance  in  the  regular 
use  of  it  5 as  we  often  find  that  when 
a remedy  is  to  be  taken  for  several 
weeks,  it  is  taken  irregularly,  and 
even  omitted  for  a day  or  two,  with- 
out the  medical  attendant  being  in- 
formed of  such  omission  $ and  then 
upon  the  remedy  falls  that  blame 
which  is  due  only  to  the  patient  and 
his  friends.  This  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  amongst  the  lower  classes  of 
patients,  who  have  little  faith  in  any 
medicine  which  does  not  act  both 
effectually  and  speedily,  and  who  are 
very  apt  to  tell  their  medical  attend- 
ant they  are  regularly  taking  the  re- 
medy which  he  has  prescribed  for 
them,  when  the  truth  is  they  are  not 
doing  so.  The  medicine  is  best  taken 
in  cold  water  or  milk. 


OF  THE  QUALITIES  OF  THE 
AIR,  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  ON 
♦ HEALTH. 


The  qualities  of  the  air  depend  on  its 
being  hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moist,  light 
or  heavy,  inland  or  maritime,  breathed 
in  the  day  or  in  the  night.  It  is  well 
known  what  important  effects  these 
various  circumstances  produce  on  the 
health  of  the  human  body. 

HOT  A!R. 

The  effects  of  hot  air  will  be  easily 
understood,  if  we  consider  for  a mo- 
ment, that  the  air  either  raises  or  re- 
duces to  its  own  temperature,  those 
bodies  which  it  surrounds  or  pene- 
trates. When  we  see  indeed,  after 
the  colds  of  winter,  how  rapidly  the 
heat  of  summer  revives  all  nature, 
making  the  plants  to  grow,  the  trees  to 
blossom,  and  every  animal  to  rejoice, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  man  should 
be  the  only  exception.  But  its  prin- 


cipal effects,  in  regard  to  the  human 
species,  result  from  this,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  perspiration,  sensible  and  in- 
sensible, is,  in  a great  measure,  regu- 
lated by  the  degree  of  heat  applied  to 
the  human  body.  It  is  supposed  that 
in  England,  at  an  average  of  the 
whole  year,  perspiration  scarcely 
equals  all  the  other  excretions,  though 
in  summer  it  is  nearly  double  to  that 
of  winter ; whereas,  in  the  air  of  Pa- 
dua, during  the  whole  year,  the  per- 
spiration is  supposed  to  be,  to  the 
other  excretions,  as  five  to  three,  and 
in  tropical  climates,  it  is  probably  still 
greater,  especially  to  the  natives  of 
Europe. 

Though  the  human  body  can  bear 
considerable  variations  of  temperature, 
yet  the  heat  in  the  atmosphere  most 
congenial  to  the  human  frame,  is  from 
50°  to  70°  of  Fahrenheit.  That  tem- 
perature has  generally  prevailed  in  the 
countries  most  famed  for  intellectual 

' 

exertion,  and  strength  both  of  body 
and  mind.  When  that  portion  is 
much  exceeded,  the  fibres  are  length- 
ened and  relaxed,  particularly  in  the 
young  and  growing,  and  hence  pro- 
ceeds the  sensation  of  faintishness  and 
debility  in  a hot  day.  It  is  believed 
that  men  cannot  live  long  in  an  air 
much  hotter  than  their  own  bodies, 
the  average  of  which  is  calculated  in 
children  at  90°  and  in  adult  persons 
at  98°,  though  both  will  bear  a more 
violent  heat  for  a short  period  of  time. 

When  the  air  is  extremely  hot,  by 
promoting  perspiration,  it  dissipates 
the  thinner,  watery,  and  volatile  parts 
of  the  blood,  and  by  thickening  that 
source  of  nourishment  and  life,  lays  a 
foundation  for  many  disorders,  more 
especially  fevers  of  a bilious,  putrid, 
ardent,  and  malignant  nature.  Hence, 
an  extremely  hot  climate  is  far  from 
being  wholesome. 

COLD  AIR. 

It  is  evident  that  cold  must  have  effects 
on  the  human  body,  directly  opposite 
to  those  of  heat.  Cold  air  braces  the 
fibres,  not  only  by  its  condensing 
quality,  but  by  rendering  the  air  drier.  . 
By  bracing  the  fibres  also,  and  more 
strongly  condensing  the  fluids,  it  pro-* 
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duces  that  strength  and  activity,  which 
are  so  sensibly  felt  in  clear  frosty  wea- 
ther, when  the  cold  is  not  too  intense. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  contracting 
the  fibres  of  the  skin,  and  cooling  the 
blood  too  much  in  those  vessels  which 
are  most  exposed  to  the  air,  some  of 
the  grosser  parts,  and  most  acrid  or 
saline  particles  of  the  perspirable  mat- 
ter, which  would  evaporate  in  warm 
weather,  are  retained  in  cold,  and  pro- 
duce coughs,  scurvies,  and  other  dis- 
orders to  which  cold  countries  are 
liable.  It  is  strongly  in  their  favour, 
however,  that  such  regions  are  fre- 
quently affected  by  wind  ; hence  the 
air  is  much  more  purified  than  in  hot 
climates. 

MOIST  AIR. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  a little 
more  or  less  of  moisture  in  the  air  can 
be  of  little  importance  to  man,  whose 
body  is  composed  in  a great  degree  of 
fluids,  whose  blood  and  juices  are  so 
watery,  and  who  can  swallow  quanti- 
ties of  water  and  weak  liquors  daily, 
without  inconvenience.  Air,  though 
moderately  moist,  therefore,  can  Have 
no  ill  effect  on  the  constitution, 
though  if  it  is  saturated  with  moisture, 
it  is  unwholesome.  Moist  weather, 
indeed,  even  when  accompanied  by 
cold,  is  unfavourable  to  health,  as  is 
often  fatally  experienced  by  delicate 
people,  during  the  fogs  of  London  and 
Paris ; but  when  it  is  accompanied  by 
heat,  it  is  still  more  prejudicial. — 
Hence  the  great  mortality,  during  the 
hot  season,  at  Batavia,  and  in  some 
parts  of  America.  When  the  air  is 
impregnated  with  vapours  from  pu- 
trid marshes,  it  is  found  pernicious, 
not  from  its  moisture,  but  its  putridity. 

\ 

DRY  AIR. 

When  the  air  is  dry,  it  contains  a 
number  of  saline  and  other  particles, 
which,  by  rain  or  moisture,  might 
have  been  carried  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  It  also  imbibes  animal 
and  vegetable  effluvia,  which  have  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  body.  By 
great  dryness  in  the  air,  the  very  texture 


and  situation  of  the  pores  of  the  skin 
may  be  altered.  A dry  air,  if  not  too 
warm,  is  both  agreeable  and  healthy, 
but  when  accompanied  with  great  heat 
is  attended  with  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences, both  to  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles. Even  in  England  it  has  been 
observed,  that  extremely  dry  seasons 
have  been  found  more  dangerous  to 
human  bodies  than  wet. 

Arbuthnot  says  great  droughts  have 
always  been  found  noxious  to  the 
human  body.  Previous  to  the  de- 
structive epidemical  distempers  which 
took  place  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1732,  and  beginning  of  1733,  there 
was  a great  drought  in  England,  and 
in  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  which 
ultimately  proved  extremely  fatal  to  all 
the  places  affected  by  it.  Great 
droughts  exert  their  effects  after  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  again  opened  by 
moisture,  and  the  perspiration  of  the 
ground,  which  was  long  suppressed,  is 
suddenly  restored.  It  is  probable 
that  the  earth  then  emits  several  new 
effluvia,  hurtful  to  human  bodies;  and 
this  appeared  to  be  the  case,  by  the 
thick  and  stinking  fogs  which  suc- 
ceeded the  rain  that  had  fallen  before. 
Dr.  Bisset  remarks,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  places  on  the  sea  coast  are  less  sub- 
ject to  those  diseases  which  generally 
result  from  an  exceedingly  hot  and  dry 
summer,  than  those  of  inland  towns. 
This  is  a circumstance  much  in  favour 
of  maritime  situations. 

LIGHT  AIR. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  the 
lightness  of  air,  on  the  tops  of  high 
mountains,  is  unfavourable  to  respira- 
tion. Persons  in  these  elevated  situa- 
tions are  obliged  to  take  breath  oftener 
than  in  the  lower  regions;  and  are 
sometimes  so  violently  affected  as  to 
throw  up  blood,  by  the  straining 
which  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
occasions.  Lord  Bacon  says,  when 
certain  travellers  mounted  to  the  top 
of  Olympus,  the  air  was  so  thin  that 
they  were  obliged  to  hold  sponges, 
dipped  in  vinegar  and  water,  to  their 
noses  and  mouths.  Also,  that  the  air 
on  the  top  of  Teneriffe  is  so  sharp  as 
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to  cause  violent  pains  in  the  eyes; 
and  so  thin  and  light,  as  to  make 
many  vomit. 

A certain  portion  of  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  being  taken  off  the 
veins  or  blood-vessels,  they  expand 
and  swell,  by  which  a shortness  of 
breath,  and  a spitting  of  blood  are  oc- 
casioned. When  fermented  liquors 
are  carried  in  bottles  to  that  height, 
the  air  contained  in  the  liqour  rarities 
as  much  as  the  air  without,  by  which 
means  the  bottles  are  burst.  But 
though  light  air,  when  carried  to  an 
extreme,  is  so  highly  prejudicial,  yet, 
in  moderation,  it  may  be  of  use ; and 
hence  the  air  of  mountainous  districts 
is  found  to  be  of  service  in  several 
disorders.  In  general,  however,  the 
air  of  lofty  mountains  is  of  too  light 
and  subtile  a nature  ; and  though  it 
may  be  calculated  for  the  eagle,  and 
other  descriptions  of  birds,  yet  it  does 
not,  in  general,  agree  with  the  consti- 
tution of  man. 

HEAVY  AIR. 

Air  in  some  measure  compressed,  or 
rather  heavy,  if  it  be  dry,  is  not  un- 
favourable to  the  human  frame.  It 
appears  by  authentic  experiments, 
that  animals  live  longer,  when  breath- 
ing a like  quantity  of  compressed 
than  uncompressed  air ; and  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  compresses  the  air 
in  valleys,  and  champaign  countries, 
and  consequently  renders  such  air 
better  calculated  to  support  great 
numbers  of  inhabitants.  It  must  also 
contain,  for  its  bulk,  a greater  quantity 
of  oxygen,  or  vital  air. 

Dr.  C.  Harrison,  of  Horncastle,  has 
found  that  the  air  of  the  fens  or  marshes 
of  Lincolnshire,  is  not  favourable  to 
the  production  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. Though  that  scourge  of 
this  island  is  reported  to  destroy  an- 
nually such  numbers  of  its  inhabitants, 
yet,  in  the  fenny  districts,  it  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with ; whereas,  in  the  high- 
lying  divisions  of  the  country,  (the 
wolds),  where  the  air  is  less  moist  and 
bland,  that  disorder,  originating  in 
scrofula,  is  much  more  frequent.  He 
further  found,  in  a case  or  two  of  the 
kind  which  he  adduces,  that  a re- 


moval from  the  high  to  the  lower 
fenny  part  of  the  country  had  repeat- 
edly and  uniformly  the  best  effects. 
Indeed  wherever  there  is  a spitting  of 
blood,  it  is  a sign  that  the  situation  of 
the  place  is  too  high,  and  the  air  too 
light.  The  proper  plan  to  pursue, 
therefore,  is,  to  fly  to  a flat  or  deep 
country,  where  the  air  is  heavy.  The 
weight  of  that  sort  of  air  must  pre- 
vent the  vessels  from  being  swelled  to 
any  improper  size ; and  the  spitting 
of  blood,  which  originated  from  the 
extension,  must  be  removed. 

INLAND  AIR. 

The  air  of  inland  districts  must  have 
qualities  very  different  from  those  on 
the  sea-coast.  In  the  interior  parts  of 
a country,  the  air  must  partake 
much  of  the  qualities  of  the  soil  and 
of  its  productions.  Much,  also,  must 
depend  upon  the  state  of  its  cultiva- 
tion. Even  countries  naturally  un- 
wholesome, if  cleared  of  wood,  and 
rendered  fertile,  become  immediately 
healthy.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  the  central  countries  of  great  con- 
tinents are  colder,  especially  in  winter, 
than  those  that  have  the  sea -air. 
Moscow,  in  the  same  latitude  with 
Edinburgh,  is  much  colder  during 
the  winter  months,  though  perhaps 
warmer  in  the  summer  season. 

Strother  contends,  that  the  midland 
counties  in  England  are  the  most 
healthy,  and  less  subject  to  a variety 
of  weather.  He  observes,  that  when 
the  easterly  or  westerly  winds  give 
rains  in  abundance  to  the  coasts,  yet 
the  middle  way,  between  sea  and  sea, 
has  then  been  calm  and  dry ; the 
clouds  brought  from  either  sea  drop 
before  they  come  mid- way.  The  ac- 
counts which  are  given  of  the  air  of  I : 
Cheltenham  seem  to  justify  these  ob-  )■ 
servations. 

MARITIME  AIR. 

The  nature  of  the  air  at  sea  is,  in  va- 
rious respects,  very  different  from  that 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country. 

1.  Sea  air  is  more  humid,  owing  to  p: 
the  great  quantity  of  vapour  which  is  pi 
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constantly  arising  from  the  surface  of 
such  an  extent  of  water. 

2.  The  air  at  sea  is  more  frequently 
agitated,  and  storms  are  more  violent, 
and  continue  longer  there  than  at 
land. 

3.  In  the  same  country,  the  air  is 
found  of  different  temperatures,  in  re- 
gard to  heat  and  cold,  and  possessing 
very  different  qualities ; but,  at  sea, 
the  air  is  more  uniform,  and  less  sus- 
ceptible of  variety. 

4.  The  air  at  sea  never  stagnates, 
having  no  impediments  to  its  course, 
from  mountains,  hills,  or  forests,  and 
being  continually  agitated  by  the 
winds,  currents,  and  the  constant  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tides. 

5.  Sea  air  is  warmer,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  extreme  cold  of  winter, 
than  the  air  which  is  incumbent  tin 
the  earth  : hence  those  who  obtain  a 
livelihood  by  collecting  limpets  and 
other  shell -fish,  and  who  are  constant- 
ly inhaling  sea-spray,  are  never  af- 
fected with  cough. 

6.  A portion  of  sea-salt  is  also  gene- 
rally raised  by  the  spray,  and  perhaps 
by  the  vapour  of  the  sea,  which  is 
found  to  be  attended  with  rather 
beneficial  effects. 

7.  Sea  air,  also,  is  not  so  liable  as 
land  air,  to  be  deteriorated  by  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  and  of  vegetable 
substances,  the  respiration  of  animals, 
the  support  of  combustion,  and  ex- 
halations of  all  descriptions. 

NIGHT  AIR. 

This  is,  in  general,  more  unwholesome 
than  what  is  breathed  in  the  day  time ; 
and,  about  sun-set,  it  is  particularly 
injurious,  for  then  a greater  quantity 
of  dew  falls  than  even  at  midnight. 


ON  THE  EXPOSURE  AND 
HARDENING  OF  CHILDREN. 


In  our  variable  climate  we  oftentimes 
have  every  variety  of  the  year  in  any 
one  given  portion  of  it ; thus  in  the 
middle  of  our  winter  we  have  the 
mutability  of  April,  or  the  mildness  of 
May.  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  or 
the  temperature  even  lower,  it  would 


be  folly  to  deny  the  enjoyments  and 
advantages  of  fresh  air,  (the  body  be- 
ing properly  guarded,)  because  our 
almanack  declares  the  month  to  be 
January.  The  rule  then  for  taking 
children  into  the  open  air,  either  in 
winter  or  in  summer,  must  be  founded 
in  a great  measure  upon  our  sensa- 
tion, and  the  thermometer ; for  in  the 
one,  it  may  indicate  too  high  a tem- 
perature, and  in  the  other,  one  too 
low  for  the  purposes  of  exposure  or 
of  exercise. 

But  why  should  it  be  thought  im- 
possible to  have  fresh  air  in  winter, 
unless  the  child  be  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  an  out-door  atmosphere  ? 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  is  not  the 
air  in  a well  constructed  house  of 
equal  purity  with  that  abroad  ? Can- 
not the  temperature  of  a room  be  so 
regulated  as  to  do  away  all  risk  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  air ; and  is  that  air 
not  sufficiently  pure  and  elastic  for  all 
the  purposes  of  health  ? If  these  ques- 
tions be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  we  are  sure  every  rational  person 
will  answer  them  so,  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  a safe  and  certain  means  to 
give  the  child  fresh  air,  without  the 
serious  risk  of  exposure. 

Let  us,  however,  admit  to  the 
sticklers  for  exposure,  there  might  be 
an  advantage  in  “ giving  the  child 
fresh  air  in  cold  weather  5”  agreeably 
to  their  opinions  of  fresh  air,  will  it 
not  be  conceded,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  will  require  much  care?  Will 
it  not  require,  that  the  child’s  body, 
or  other  parts,  should  not  be  exposed, 
and  not  only  not  exposed,  but  care- 
fully and  sufficiently  protected?  Will 
it  not  also  be  admitted,  that  if  atten- 
tion be  not  paid  to  these  circum- 
stances, much  risk,  if  not  positive  dan- 
ger, may  be  incurred  ? If  these  points 
be  yielded,  we  will  ask  if  one  mother 
in  a hundred  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  a person  to  take  the  child 
“ abroad,”  in  which  this  essential  con- 
fidence should  be  placed.  We  are 
sure  that  many,  perhaps  very  many, 
will  say  Yes  ! because  they  believe  so; 
yet  any  one  of  observation,  who  travel 
our  city,  may  contradict  them  ; for 
they  may  constantly  witness  the  limbs 
ol  the  little  sufferers  exposed  until 
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purple  with  cold,  while  the  nurse  is 
attentive  alone  to  her  own  pleasures  or 
amusements,  by  holding  a long  gos- 
siping colloquy  with  a dear  friend, 
whom  she  has  not  seen  for  the  “ age 
of  a week,”  or  is  examining  in  detail 
all  the  attractions  of  a print-shop,  or 
feasting  her  imagination  with  the  de- 
lightful articles  of  a pastry-cook’s 
window.  After  this,  the  child  is 
brought  home,  benumbed  with  cold  ; 
the  mother  receives  it  with  rapture, 
and  because  her  darling  has  been 
breathing  an  air  but  little  above  zero 
for  several  hours,  anticipates  future 
health  for  her  child,  at  the  moment 
perhaps  it  has  received  its  death- 
wound. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  opinions,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  people  are  constantly 
“ exposed,”  and  have,  in  consequence, 
the  best  possible  health.  But  upon 
this  point  let  the  whole  truth  be  told : 
we  admit  that  “ the  children  of  poor 
people  are  exposed  $”  and  also  agree 
that  the  number  which  remain  of  a 
family  may  even  have  “ the  best  pos- 
sible health  j”  but  we  would  ask,  at 
what  expense  has  this  “ best  possible 
health”  been  procured  ? Look  at  our 
bills  of  mortality,  and  see  how  large 
a proportion  of  the  deaths  is  made  up 
of  young  children;  and  then  examine 
the  returns  at  the  Health  Office,  and 
you  will  find  how  many  of  these  “ ex- 
posed” little  sufferers  die  by  the  ex- 
periment, or  rather  from  the  necessity 
of  “ exposure,” 

Many  children,  and  especially  those 
in  large  manufacturing  towns,  those 
of  poor  people,  in  crowded  situations, 
and  of  those  who  have  a scanty  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  are  bom  with 
strong  predisposition  to  diseases.  In 
severe  weather  they  are  exposed  to  the 
debilitating  effects  of  cold,  besides  the 
evils  just  mentioned,  by  which  the 
latent  dispositions  are  converted  into 
active  diseases,  and  the  victims  made 
to  swell  the  bills  of  mortality. 

Cold,  when  combined  with  po- 
verty, exerts  an  almost  irresistible  in- 
fluence upon  the  human  constitution  ; 
they  destroy,  and  spare  not,  the  poor 
helpless  infant  exposed  to  their  vio- 
lence ; they  desolate  without  stint  or 


measure;  and  have  more  victims  than 
any  one  disease  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  human  maladies. 

Adam  Smith  confirms  this,  when 
he  says,  “ it  is  not  uncommon,  I have 
frequently  been  informed,  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  for  a mother  who 
has  borne  twenty  children,  not  to 
have  two  alive.  Several  officers  of 
great  experience  have  told  me,  that  so 
far  from  recruiting  their  regiment,  they 
have  never  been  able  to  supply  it  with 
drums  and  fifes,  from  all  the  soldiers’ 
children  that  were  born  in  it” 

In  thus  attempting  to  point  out  the 
impropriety  and  danger  of  ill  regu- 
lated or  indiscriminate  “ exposure,” 
let  us  not  be  supposed  to  favour  the 
opposite  extreme — than  this,  nothing 
can  be  farther  from  our  views.  We  as 
earnestly  deprecate  an  over-weening 
caution,  as  we  condemn  unnecessary 
exposure : the  mean  is  the  golden 
rule ; and  the  degree  of  temperature, 
regulated  by  the  force  of  constitution. 

It  would  be  no  less  preposterous  than 
injurious  to  subject  every  child  to  an 
equal  degree  of  exposure.  The  strength 
of  constitution  varies  in  almost  every 
individual — cold  air  is  unquestionably 
a cold  bath,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions ; now,  no  one  would  declare  the 
cold  bath,  and  especially  one  of  the 
same  temperature,  would  be  proper  to 
every  constitution,  or  at  all  times  to 
the  same  constitution. 

We  agree  that  children  may  be 
brought  up  too  tenderly  ; and  we  de- 
clare this  mode  to  be  as  wrong  as  the 
other ; — because,  like  it,  it  has  its 
victims.  Extremes,  therefore,  are 
never  right.  Upon  a subject  like  the 
present,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
lay  down  precise  rules  for  every  va- 
riety of  case — we  therefore  can  only 
give  general  directions  upon  this  sub- 
ject ; the  deviations  which  particular 
instances  may  require,  must  be  left 
very  much  to  the  good  sense  and  dis- 
cretion  of  the  parent.  We  must  re-  !■ 
mark,  however, 

1.  That  the  lungs  of  young  chil- 
dren cannot  bear  as  low  a tempera- 
ture with  safety,  as  children  of  more 
advanced  age ; nor  those  of  even  more  e 
advanced  age,  so  low  a temperature  i 
as  an  adult. 
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H.  That  the  injury  which  young 
children  receive  when  exposed  to  a 
very  low  temperature,  is  through  the 
medium  of  the  lungs,  and  is  not  of  a 
•direct  kind;  for  it  generally  requires 
the  sudden  application  of  warmth,  to 
call  into  action  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  previous  cold — therefore  this  im- 
portant caution  suggests  itself,  in  the 
management  of  children  who  have 
been  unavoidably  or  unnecessarily  ex- 
posed to  a low  temperature,  viz.  not 
to  bring  them  too  suddenly  into  an 
atmosphere  of  high  temperature. 

3.  As  it  is  the  lungs  which  espe- 
cially suffer  from  a low  temperature, 
no  precaution  of  covering  the  body 
can  protect  them  with  certainty  against 
the  consequences  of  such  exposure ; 
yet,  if  the  body  be  well  protected,  it 
will  very  much  diminish  the  chance 
of  injury  to  the  lungs,  by  tending  to 
maintain  and  equalize  excitement. 

4.  But  if  both  lungs  and  body  be 
exposed,  the  system  has  then  to  con- 
tend against  the  depression  consequent 
upon  the  exposure  of  a large  surface 
of  skin,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lungs  .; 
therefore  the  risk  of  injury  is  increased 
from  this  circumstance. 

We  once  urged  the  above  and  simi- 
lar objections  against  indiscriminate 
"“exposure,”  to  a lady  who  was  a great 
stickler  for  it;  when  we  were  told 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  the  plan 
she  had  adopted  in  sending  out  her 
children  would  at  once  overcome  all 
our  objections  to  the  practice.  The 
plan,  which  shall  be  told  in  her  own 
words,  was  as  follows;  “ When  the 
weather  is  cold,  and  that  is  the  time 
you  principally  object  to  a child’s  be- 
ing carried  out,  I take  care  not  only  to 
clothe  the  child  very  well,  but  also, 
before  tire  nurse  sets  out,  to  cover  its 
little  head  completely  with  a good 
warm  cloak,  so  that  the  cold  air  can- 
not get  to  its  mQuth ; and  it  will  sleep 
when  it  is  thus  covered  up,  as  soundly 
as  if  it  were  in  its  cradle  in  the  nursery. 
So  you  see  that  no  possible  injury  can 
happen  to  the  child,  since  it  is  not 
made  to  breathe  the  cold  air,  which 
you  appear  so  much  to  dread.” 


CUSTOMS  AND  HABITb  BENE- 
FICIAL TO  HEALTH. 


ON  SLEEPING. 

The  rule  of  going  early  to  bed,  and 
rising  early,  is  certainly  preferable  to 
the  opposite  system ; but  can,  by  cus- 
tom, be,  to  a certain  degree,  dispensed 
with,  provided  regularity  be  attended 
to  in  both  these  respects.  This  con- 
cession, however,  does  not  sanction 
what  are  called  fashionable  hours,  or 
sitting  up  all  night,  and  sleeping  dur- 
ing a large  proportion  of  the  day, 
which  is  evidently  preposterous,  and 
must  be  ruinous  to  the  health,  and 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  those  who 
have  any  business  to  carry  on. 

The  young  and  the  middle  aged,  if 
in  health,  ought  not  to  spend  above 
eight  hours  in  bed,  or  from  eleven  to 
sev£n  in  summer,  and  from  twelve  to 
eight  in  winner.  If  the  remaining 
sixteen,  however,  are  properly  em- 
ployed, the  eight  devoted  to  repose 
need  not  be  regretted.  If  fewer  hours 
suffice,  it  is  better  to  sit  up  at  night, 
than  to  rise  in  the  morning  by  candle 
light,  which  has  often  an  unpleasant 
and  severe  effect  upon  the  eyes. 

ON  RISING. 

After  rising,  it  is  an  excellent  custom 
to  wash  and  dress  immediately,  or,  at 
any  rate,  before  breakfast.  So  as  to  be 
ready  to  go  out  when  business  or  ex- 
ercise requires  it.  If  dressing  is  de- 
ferred till  after  breakfast,  a great  deal 
more  time  is  wasted,  or  lounged  away, 
than  is  compatible  either  with  health- 
ful exercise,  or  with  the  rules  by 
which  a man  of  business  ought  to 
conduct  himself. 

The  morning  toilet,  when  properly 
gone  about,  is  of  great  importance  to 
health.  The  chief  object  to  be  at- 
tended to  is  cleanliness  of  person,  even 
to  minutiae;  a daily  change  of  linen 
is  highly  desirable ; a frequent  one  k 
necessary. 

THE  EYES. 

A careful  attention  to  the  eyes,  where 
they  are  either  weak  or  liable  to  be 
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diseased,  cannot  be  too  rigidly  en- 
forced. For  that  purpose,  it  is  usef  ul 
to  dip  the  corner  of  a towel,  doubled 
down,  in  hot  water,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  which,  for  about  a dozen  times, 
any  slight  inflammation  in  the  eyes 
may  be  removed.  If  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient, the  eyes,  with  the  lids  closed, 
ought  to  be  steamed,  by  boiling  water, 
in  a jug  with  a handle,  so  that  the 
steam  may,  at  pleasure,  be  applied 
with  increased  or  diminished  force. 
Even  violent  inflammations  are  lessen- 
ed or  cured  by  this  application.  After 
the  hot,  use  cold  water,  in  a manner 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  describe ; 
but  either  a large  handkerchief,  or  a 
small-  towel,  should  be  plaited  up,  so 
as  to  be  in  breadth  from  three  to  five 
inches,  and  then  put  into  a basin  of 
cold  water.  With  your  eyes  shut, 
and  stooping  over  the  basin,  you  are 
then  to  give  several  smart  strokes, 
(from  thirty  to  forty  or  fifty,)  with 
the  wet  towel  or  handkerchief,  to  the 
centre  of  your  face.  You  must  have 
a towel  ready  spread  out  near  you,  on 
a chair  or  table,  with  which  you  must 
remove  all  the  moisture  about  the 
eyes,  before  you  open  them  ; and  if 
they  are  tender,  hold  the  towel  on 
your  spread  hand,  between  you  and 
the  light,  before  they  are  opened. 
Others  look,  with  the  eyes  open,  into 
a basin  of  cold  water,  for  the  space  of 
a minute,  with  a view  of  bracing  the 
eyes ; but  we  have  found  the  practice 
immediately  above  described  the  most 
effectual. 

, THE  HEAD. 

If  you  wear  a wig,  as  all  persons  after 
sixty  ought  to  do,  you  should  wash 
your  head  every  morning  with  cold 
water  ; and  it  is  an  excellent  practice, 
to  dip  a strong  flesh-brush  into  the 
water  for  that  purpose,  with  which 
you  ought  both  to  wash,  and  to  rub 
your  head  at  the  same  time. 

THE  FEET. 

Every  morning  the  feet  should  either 
be  washed  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  or 
cleaned  with  a wet  towel,  and  great 
attention  paid  to  the  cleaning  and 
paring  of  the  nails. 


SHAVING. 

In  shaving,  use  cold  water,  for  hot  re- 
laxes the  throat,  and  occasions  sore 
throats  and  colds.  'The  razor  may  be 
dipped  in  hot  water,  which  is  believed 
by  many  to  improve  the  edge. 

THE  TEETH. 

Attention  to  the  teeth  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  with  a view  of  keeping 
them  always  clean,  but  not  endeavour- 
ing to  give  them  a brilliant  white, 
which  destroys  the  enamel.  The 
brushes  are  more  for  the  advantage  of 
the  gums  than  the  teeth,  and  might 
properly  be  called  gum-brushes.  The 
best  are  those  which  rub  up  and  down, 
for  the  others  do  not  prevent  the 
growth  of  tartar  between  the  teeth. 
The  common  tooth-powders  are  ex-f 
tremely  dangerous,  destroying  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, is  the  only  substance  in  the 
body  that  is  not  constantly  renewed. 
Once  lost,  it  is  never  regained.  Pow- 
dered charcoal  is  recommended  by 
some,  as  likely  to  prevent  injury  from 
any  putrid  substances  adhering  to  the 
teeth  or  gums;  but  others  prefer  oat- 
meal, as  softer  and  less  acrid.  When 
the  teeth  are  neglected,  the  gums  be- 
come first  diseased,  the  breath  becomes 
tainted  and  noxious,  the  teeth  then 
rapidly  decay,  and  the  food,  not  be- 
ing properly  masticated,  must  occasion, 
various  complaints. 

THE  MOUTH. 

The  mouth  and  tongue  should  be 
carefully  cleaned  every  night  and 
morning,  and  the  mouth  gargled  with 
cold  water,  a practice  that  should 
never  be  omitted  by  those  who  are 
subject  to  sore  throats. 

THE  FLESH-BRUSH. 

The  use  of  the  flesh-brushes,  which 
we  consider  to  be  the  best  of  all  fric- 
tions, is  an  effectual  means,  both  of 
preserving  health,  and  of  warding  off 
the  infirmities  of  old  age.  By  eye- 
brushes,  (a  late  invention,  made  of 
c°ff  materials,)  that  important  part  of 
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the  body  might  be  longer  preserved 
in  a perfect  state.  By  brushing  the 
ears,  and  behind  them,  deafness  may 
be  vvarded  off,  and  in  various  instances 
has  been  cured.  By  the  same  means, 
sore-throats  may  generally  be  prevent- 
ed. Any  weakness  in  the  arms  may 
be  obviated  by  brushing  them  night 
and  morning;  and  by  using  friction 
of  the  same  sort  to  the  stomach  and 
thighs,  a degree  of  vigour  is  given  to 
the  body,  of  which  persons  are  not  at 
all  aware,  otherwise  the  practice  would 
be  more  generally  adopted.  The  feet 
also  should  be  rubbed  with  the  flesh- 
brush after  they  are  cleaned. 

BEST  TIME  OF  USING  THE  FLESH- 
IIRUSII. 

Having  recommended  the  use  of  the 
flesh-brush  to  a gentleman,  when  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven,  he  desired  to 
know  when  was  the  best  time  for  ap- 
plying it ; the  answer  was,  whenever 
most  convenient.  Being  in  London, 
and  consequently  denied  the  exercise 
he  usually  took  in  the  country,  and 
being  accustomed  to  retire  early  to 
bed,  he  was  subject  to  waking  in  the 
night.  He  took  advantage  of  these 
opportunities,  to  strip  off  his  shirt  and 
flannel-waistcoat,  to  jump  out  of  bed, 
and  to  brush  (holding  a brush  in  each 
hand)  till  he  was  tired,  and  then 
went  to  bed  again.  This  plan  an- 
swered, and  his  sleep  became  un- 
broken till  his  usual  hour  of  rising. 
He  had,  for  many  years,  applied  cold 
water,  at  all  seasons,  as  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  bed,  but  now  changed  it 
for  the  flesh-brush,  using  it  during 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  this  con- 
tinued for  about  three  months;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  a cutaneous  erup- 
tion, somewhat  resembling  a nettle 
springe,  which  often  appeared  upon 
parts  of  the  body,  entirely  ceased,  nor 
did  it  re  appear  till  after  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  water,  always  followed  by 
the  brush,  but  in  a degree  selaomer, 
and  less  than  formerly.  It  is  some 
time  since  he  began  the  use  of  the 
brush,  and  his  health  in  general  has, 
upon  the  whole,  been  better  than  for 
thirty  years  before.  He  had  been  much 
subject  to  rheumatic  pains,  but  they 


have  been  brushed  away  with  great 
success,  once  only  excepted  in  the  hip, 
and  then,  by  applying  salt  and  water, 
strong  enough  1o  swim  an  egg,  rub- 
bing it  in  with  the  hand  before  a fire 
on  going  to  bed,  two  of  these  applica- 
tions carried  it  off.  He  does  not  know 
to  what  to  attribute  the  good  health  he 
enjoyed,  unless  to  the  flesh-brush, 
as  no  other  variation  in  his  habits  of 
living  took  place.  It  appears  to  him, 
that  it  answers  the  purpose  of  mode- 
rate and  healthy  exercise,  assists  in 
freeing  the  skin  from  all  impurities, 
and  keeps  the  pores  clear  and  open. 
The  brush  is  applied  to  the  back  by 
means  of  a leather  strap  across  its 
centre,  thus  rendering  three  brushes 
unnecessary.  The  harder  the  brushes 
are,  the  better  for  the  operation. 

A number  of  rules  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  have  been  given  by 
several  authors,  sometimes  dispersed 
in  large  publications,  and  at  other 
times  abridged  as  maxims  or  apho- 
risms. There  are  very  few  of  them, 
however,  calculated  for  active  life,  or 
fit  for  those  who  live  in  society,  as  it 
is  now  constituted.  We  shall  select 
those  which  seem  to  us  best  entitled  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  shall 
then  give  an  abstract  of  the  system, 
by  the  observance  of  which,  the  cele- 
brated Plutarch  reached  an  advanced 
age  with  unimpaired  mental  and  per- 
sonal faculties. 

] . Those  who  are  apt  to  be  fat  and 
unwieldly,  ought  to  abstain  from  li- 
quors as  much  as  possible ; for  great 
drinkers  are  more  generally  corpulent 
than  great  eaters.  Even  water  is  nou- 
rishing, either  from  its  own  qualities, 
or  as  promoting  digestion,  as  appears 
from  an  interesting  experiment. 

2.  Wearing  a wig  is  an  excellent 
practice  for  the  old,  the  tender,  and 
the  studious.  It  tends  to  prevent  head- 
aches, and  a nervous  weakness  in  the 
eyes,  more  especially  when  the  head 
is  shaved  daily.  Washing  the  head 
with  warm  water  and  soap,  and  scrap- 
ing the  skin  with  a razor,  clears  off  all 
scurf,  and  promotes  perspiration.  The 
head  should  afterwards  be  washed 
well  in  cold  water,  mingled  with  a 
few  drops  of  spirit  of  lavender  or 
Hungary- water.  This  prevents  the 
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head  from  catching  cold,  and  greatly 
assists  in  preventing  deafness. 

3.  Two  things  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly avoided,  first,  giving  up  the 
body  entirely  to  idleness;  and,  second- 
ly, eating  again  before  the  last  meal  is 
digested. 

4,.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  one’s  tem- 
perament and  constitutional  weak- 
nesses. If  a person  be  sanguine  or 
choleric,  it  gives  a tendency  to  inflam- 
mation ; or,  if  phlegmatic,  he  is  likely 
to  be  affected  with  chronic  or  nervous 
disorders.  In  regard  to  constitutional 
weaknesses,  every  man,  in  a physical 
sense,  has  his  weak  side  ; and- diseases 
generally  fix  themselves  in  those  parts 
which  are  by  nature  weakened.  In 
some  persons,  diseases  attack  the 
lungs;  in  others,  the  stomach,  and  so 
on.  Wherever  such  weaknesses  exist, 
every  exertion  should  be  made  to 
strengthen  the  parts  subject  to  them. 

5^  The  preservation  of  the  eyes  de- 
pends much  upon  a moderate  use  of 
light*  and  it  is  a fact  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience, that  too  much  light  is  ex- 
tremely hurtful.  Many  persons  have 
lost  their  sight  by  living  in  rooms  with 
white  walls,  or  by  having  their  win- 
dows so  situated  as  to  reflect  strongly 
the  light  of  the  sun.  The  light  ad- 
mitted into  rooms  may  be  so  propor- 
tioned by  shutters,  Venetian  blinds, 
or  curtains,  that  it  may  be  perfectly 
sufficient  for  use,  but  neither  stronger 
nor  weaker  than  is  necessary.  It  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that- being  near- 
sighted, partly  proceeds  from  the  in- 
judicious custom  of  confining  children 
during  the  first  years  of  their  lives 
almost  constantly  within  doors.  They 
are  thus  rendered  incapable  of  form- 
ing a focus  properly  for  distant  ob- 
jects. Sailors,  from  looking  at  remote 
objects,  become  long-sighted,  and 
with  difficulty  can  accommodate  the 
eye  to  objects  nearly  situated.  Stu- 
dents, watch  makers,  and  others,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  viewing  things  close 
to  them,  on  the  other  hand,  become 
near-sighted ; and  those  who  live 
much  in  small  chambers  are  subject 
to  the  same  defect.  A greater  num- 
ber of  women  than  of  men,  in  pro- 


portion, are  near-sighted,  from  thew 
being  less  abroad. 

6.  An  unseasonable  change  of 
clothing  is  often  pernicious.  A gen- 
tleman was  suddenly  seized  with  vio- 
lent and  almost  intolerable  spasms  in 
his  legs,  which  deprived  him  at  once 
of  all  motion,  and  seemed  to  affect 
him-  universally.  Various  conjectures 
were  formed  about  the  cause,  and  va- 
rious remedies  were  given  to  no  pur- 
pose. At  length  it  occurred,  that  the 
spasms  might  proceed  from  wearing 
silk  siockings,  to  which  he  had  not 
been  accustomed ; and  the  weather  at 
that  time  was  rather  cold.  On  this 
conjecture,  he  took  off  the  silk,  and 
put  on  a pair  of  worsted  stockings ; in 
consequence  of  which  he  recovered. 

7.  It  is  an  excellent  rule,  in  regard 
to  diet,  that  every  man  should  eat  and 
drink  a proper  quantity  of  what  best 
agrees  with  his  constitution,  but  never 
should  eat  nor  drink  so  immoderately 
as  to  overload  the  stomach,  or  take 
such  refreshments  as  are  difficult  to 
digest. 

8.  Nothing  can  be  either  more  ri- 
diculous, or  more  pernicious,  than  the 
custom  of  eating  and  drinking  things 
very  hot.  It  spoils  the  teeth,  brings 

. on  the  tooth-  ache,  disorders  the  head 
and  eyes,  ruins  the  stomach,  and  is 
the  source  of  infinite  mischief. 

9.  A frequent  change  of  posture  ap- 
pears to  be  favourable  to  health.  One 
of  Lord  Bacon’s  rules  was,  “ never  to 
keep  the  body  in  the  same  posture 
above  half  an  hour  at  a time.” 

10.  Any  unpleasant  piece  of  intel- 
ligence ought  always  to  be  communi- 
cated when  the  stomach  is  empty. 
The  tumultuous  agitation  of  the  brain 
renders  the  stomach  powerless  and  pa- 
ralytic, prevents  the  natural  action  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  dis- 
turbs the  whole  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  effects  of  such  communi- 
cations, when  improperly  made,  are 
in  the  highest  degree  injurious.  About 
two  hours  after  breakfast  is,  on  that 
account,  the  best  period ; for,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  stomach  being  then 
empty,  there  is  time  for  the  mind  to 
recover  its  tone  before  bed-time,  when 
the  whole  frame  may  be  refreshed  by 
sleep. 
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11.  Dr.  Beddoes  considers  the  fol- 
lowing the  very  best  piece  of  advice 
he  has  given  in  a very  able  work  he 
has  published  on  health.  In  order  to 
render  people  less  liable  to  taking 
cold,  and  greatly  to  preserve  their 
eyes  at  the  same  time,  he  recommends 
them  to  adopt  this  rule,  “ that  of  sit- 
ting a good  deal  during  winter  in  a 
room  without  fire.”  But  that  rule 
ought  to  be  carried  farther.  One 
should  never  sleep  or  dress  in  a room 
that  has  a fire  in  it,  either  in  summer 
or  winter,  unless  in  very  damp  wea- 
ther. The  smoke  and  dust  arising 
from  fuel  in  a bed- room  are  highly  in- 
jurious to  health,  and  warmth  can 
easily  be  obtained  by  additional  cloth- 
ing. 

1 2.  Mr.Stewart,  the  celebrated  travel- 
ler, strongly  recommends  more  atten- 
tion to  ventilate  the  rooms,  more  espe- 
cially when  they  are  full  of  company. 
It  is  well  known  what  pernicious  effects 
result  from  drawing  up  both  windows 
in  a crowded  coach,  in  a few  hours  of 
a journey;  what  mischief  then  may 
not  be  expected,  when  numbers  are 
shut  up  in  small  rooms,  with  an  at- 
mosphere vitiated  by  their  breath,  and 
by  the  effects  of  fifes  and  candles  ? 
The  mode  of  admitting  air,  as  prac- 
tised at  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  throws  it  to  the  roof, 
would  be  the  best  mode  of  preventing 
such  mischief. 

13.  Mr.  Stewart  likewise  condemns 
the  practice  of  going  about  all  the 
morning,  the  men  muffled  up  in  spen- 
cers and  great-coats,  and  the  women 
with  furs  and  cloaks,  whilst  in  the 
evening,  they  sit  down  to  dinner  im- 
perfectly clothed,  and  the  women  half 
naked ; yet  in  that  chilly  state  they 
fill  the  stomach  with  food,  having  less 
vital  heat  to  digest  it.  Whether  a life 
spent  in  the  foul  atmosphere  of  crowd- 
ed rooms,  or  the  system  of  chilly  re- 
pletion, (loading  the  stomach  when 
the  body  is  cold,)  does  the  most  mis- 
chief, it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

14.  Celsus  has  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  healthy,  to  diversify 
their  mode  of  life;— to  be  sometimes 
in  the  city,  and  sometimes  in  the 
country  : sometimes  at  rest,  but  at 
other  times  to  take  frequent  exercise ; 


sometimes  to  use  the  warm  bath,  and 
sometimes  the  cold;  to  anoint  some- 
times, and  at  others  to  neglect  it ; to 
avoid  no  kind  of  food  that  may  be  in 
common  use ; sometimes  to  eat  in 
company,  and  at  other  times  to  retire 
from  it ; in  short,  by  a varied  life,  to 
be  always  prepared  for  any  circum- 
stances that  may  happen. 

15.  Celsus  has  likewise  cautioned 
his  readers  not  to  destroy,  in  the  gay 
days  of  pleasure,  by  excesses  of  any 
kind,  that  vigour  of  constitution  which 
is  the  best  support  under  infirmities ; 
the  loss  of  which  though  unavoidable, 
yet  by  care  and  attention,  may  for  a 
time  be  averted. 


THE  UTILITY  OF  FRESH  AIR. 


Few  persons,  we  believe,  are  fully 
aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtain- 
ed by  a free  circulation  of  atmospheric 
air  in  their  apartments,  Invalids  in 
particular,  from  their  constant  seclu- 
sion, are  led  to  imagine  that  they  sus- 
fer  from  the  admission  of  air,  and  are 
injured  by  every  breath  that  blows; 
and  probably  they  are  so,  when  en- 
tirely shut  up  in  close  rooms,  breath- 
ing over  and  over  again  the  same  im- 
pure air.  Fresh  air,  when  combined 
with  moderate  exercise,  is  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  health ; and  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  two  sisters  who  had 
followed  quite  a different  system,  ex- 
emplifies very  clearly  the  relative 
merits  of  each  plan. 

The  elder  was  fond  of  needle-work, 
and,  in  general,  of  every  thing  that 
suited  a sedentary  life.  She  was  weak ; 
her  nerves  were  very  irritable ; and 
every  change  of  weather  affected  her. 
She  was  perpetually  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  medicines,  which,  proba- 
bly, would  have  had  the  desired  effect, 
had  they  been  properly  assisted  by  a 
sound  constitution,  arising  from  pro- 
per attention  to  air  and  exercise.  But 
she  was  always  at  home,  always  under 
the  care  of  a physician  and  apothe- 
cary,  and  always  ailing. 

Her  sister,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
very  lively  girl,  and  naturally  pos- 
sessed of  good  sense.  She  did  not 
neglect  to  apply  to  her  works  and 
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studies  at  proper  times;  but  she  had 
made  it  a rule  to  walk  out  whenever 
the  weather  permitted.  Bad  weather 
had  seldom  any  other  effect  upon  her, 
than  to  deprive  her  of  her  usual  ex- 
ercise.  By  these  means,  she  enjoyed 
an  excellent  state  of  health ; and  when- 
ever she  happened  to  have  any  com- 
plaint, her  physician  had  the  satisfac- 
tion never  to  be  disappointed  with  the 
effects  of  his  medicines. 

Justly  therefore,  was  it  answered  by 
the  intelligent  physician,  who,  being 
asked  what  was  the  best  rule  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  replied,  “ To 
be  as  much  in  the  open  air  as  possible, 
without  fatigue.” 

The  importance  of  a knowledge  of 
the  properties  and  uses  of  the  atmos- 
phere, is  very  happily  elucidated  by 
the  following  anecdote.  It  is  said, 
that  the  late  Dr.  Darwin,  one  day,  at 
Nottingham,  assembled  a large  crowd 
of  people  around  him,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed himself  to  them  : — “ Ye  men 
of  Nottingham,  listen  to  me.  You  are 
ingenious  and  industrious  mechanics. 
By  your  industry,  life’s  comforts  are 
procured  for  yourselves  and  families. 
IF  you  lose  your  health,  the  power  of 
being  industrious  will  forsake  you. 
That  you  know;  but  you  do  not 
know,  that  to  breathe  fresh  and  chang- 
ed air  constantly,  is  not  less  necessary 
to  preserve  health  than  sobriety  itself. 
Air  becomes  unwholesome  in  a few 
hours,  if  the  windows  are  shut.  Open 
those  of  your  sleeping  rooms,  when- 
ever you  quit  them  to  go  to  your 
work-shops.  Keep  the  windows  of 
your  work-shops  open,  whenever  the 
weather  is  not  insupportably  cold.  I 
have  no  interest  in  giving  you  this 
advice.  Remember  what  I,  your 
countryman,  and  a physician,  tell  you. 

If  you  would  not  bring  infection  and 
disease  upon  yourselves,  and  to  your 
wives  and  little  ones,  change  the  air 
you  breathe.  Change  it  by  opening 
your  windows  several  times  a day.” 


DISEASES  OF  THE  GUMS. 


THE  GUMS  LIVID. 

The  livid  colour  of  the  gums  gene- 
rally proceed  from  the  blood  stagnat- 


ing there,  which  is  owing  to  a fault 
in  the  circulation.  The  method  of 
preventing  and  correcting  this  defect, 
is  to  rub  the  gums  carefully  every 
morning  with  a linen  cloth  a little 
rough,  and  to  pick  them  from  time 
to  time,  but  very  geutly,  with  the 
point  of  a golden  or  ivory  toothpick, 
and  not  with  a quill.  When  I say 
you  must  pick  them  gently,  I would 
have  you  in  the  mean  time  make 
them  bleed  a little;  for  this  must  be 
done,  else  the  rubbing  with  the  linen 
cloth  will  not  have  force  enough  to 
restore  the  circulation  in  the  part. 

But  in  picking  the  gums  to  make 
them  bleed,  you  must  take  care  not 
to  do  it  where  the  teeth  are  joined  to 
the  gum,  but  only  in  the  middle  of 
its  breadth,  at  some  distance  from  the 
teeth,  without  which  you  would  run 
the  risk  of  making  them  fall  out,  but 
by  observing  this  precaution,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear 

THE  GUMS  LIKE  A HAIR-CAP. 

Some  gums  are  dented  like  quilted 
cushions  or  hair-caps,  so  that  you 
would  say  when  you  look  at  them, 
that  they  were  made  to  put  pins  into. 
These  sort  of  gums  are  very  deformed 
of  themselves,  but  they  occasion  a 
second  deformity,  no  less  remarkable; 
which  is,  that  they  push  the  lips  out- 
wards, as  if  there  was  some  crust  of 
bread  sticking  between  them  and  the 
gums.  Another  inconvenience  which 
attends  this  is,  that  they  mar  the 
speech,  and  hinder  the  articulation  of 
a certain  number  of  words,  such  as 
those  for  example,  which  cannot  be 
pronounced  without  contracting  the 
lips ; insomuch  that  those  words  which, 
in  order  to  their  being  pronounced,  re- 
quire that  the  lips  be  advanced,  as 
voice,  velvet , and  others  of  that  kind, 
are  the  only  words  which  they  can 
pronounce  easily. 

This  deformity  proceeds  from  too 
great  an  abundance  of  nourishing 
juices  being  sent  to  the  gums,  where- 
by their  vessels  are  filled  too  much ; 
aud  hence  to  cure  it,  you  must  rub 
them  frequently  with  something  as- 
tringent and  repellent,  which  is  able 
to  give  the  fibres  such  an  elasticity  as 
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may  be  capable  of  driving  these  juices 
inwards,  and  thus  put  a bar  in  their 
way,  so  to  speak.  The  best  astrin- 
gent you  can  use  is  knot-grass. 

Take  a pugil  of  this  herb,  bruise 
it  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand  with 
your  fingers,  and  rub  your  gums  with 
it  several  times  a day,  especially  in 
the  morning  when  you  get  up.  But 
you  must  continue  this  some  whole 
months  without  intermission,  and  at 
last  the  gums  will  recover  their  natu- 
ral size,  and  you  will  not  be  troubled 
any  more  with  this  deformity. 

The  next  deformity  we  come  to 
talk  of,  viz.  the  thinness  of  the  gums, 
is  quite  opposite  to  this  which  we 
have  just  now  been  considering;  for 
as  this  is  owing  to  the  gums  receiving 
too  much  nourishment,  the  one  we 
now  proceed  to,  is  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  it. 

THE  GUMS  TOO  THIN. 

When  the  gums  are  too  thin,  it  is 
owing  to  one  of  the  two  following 
causes,  viz.  either  there  is  not  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  nourishment  sent 
to  them,  or  their  fibres  are  too  rigid 
to  obey  the  force  of  the  nourishing 
juices  distributed  to  their  substance. 
There  are  the  two  causes,  one  or  the 
other  of  which  you  have  to  struggle 
with,  viz.  the  want  of  sufficient  nou- 
rishment, and  the  resistance  of*  the 
vessels.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  not  to 
be  cured ; but  the  second  may  be' 
removed,  by  relaxing  the  gums  by 
emollients;  as  the  roots  of  mallows 
and  marsh-mallows,  kept  a long  time 
in  the  mouth  and  chewed  ; or  you 
may  use  the  tablets  of  mallows  and 
marsh-mallows,  which  are  commonly 
taken  for  the  cough  ; and  as  they  cure 
this  only  by  relaxing  the  vessels,  they 
must  consequently  be  of  great  service 
here,  in  making  the  fibres  of  the  gums 
sufficiently  pliable.  But  these  reme- 
dies must  be  very  long  continued; 
for  if  you  imagine,  that,  in  order  to 
remove  this  complaint,  it  is  sufficient 
to  use  them  now  and  then,  you  do 
but  deceive  yourself. 

FLACCID  GUMS. 

One  thing  which  contributes  very 


much  to  the  beauty  of  the  gums,  is 
their  being  firm  and  tense.  A gum 
that  appears  flaccid  and  soft,  looks 
disagreeable  and  even  ugly  when  the 
mouth  is  open.  The  way  to  make 
them  firm,  is  to  wash  them  every 
morning,  and  after  every  meal,  with 
a little  water  and  verjuice  mixed  to- 
gether. The  water  ought  to  be  cha- 
lybeated,  and  two  parts  of  it  mixed 
with  one  of  verjuice.  In  order  to 
chalybeate  it,  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to,  extinguish  a piece  of  red- 
hot  iron  in  it. 

THE  GUMS  UNEVEN. 

There  are  some  gums  which  one 
would  say  have  their  surface  all  be- 
sprinkled with  millet-seed,  they  are 
so  rough  and  uneven.  These  are  very 
small  pimples,  formed  under  the  skin, 
which,  by  continuing  there  a long 
time,  become  at  last  as  hard  as  millet- 
seeds.  They  require  powerful  resol- 
vents to  discuss  them,  and  there  is 
scarce  any  but  the  root  of  pellitory 
that  can  do  it.  You  must  put  a little 
of  this  between  the  gums  and  the 
lips,  and  renew  it  frequently,  and  let 
it  lie  for  a little  while  every  tune.  A 
little  bit  of  crystal  mineral,  made  use 
of  in  the  same  way,  is  also  very 
good.  As  the  root  of  pellitory  is 
very  hot,  you  ought,  after  using  it, 
to  wash  your  mouth  immediately 
with  water  and  wine. 


ON  THE  CONVULSIONS  OF 
CHILDREN. 


Fhom  whatever  cause,  a great  predis- 
position to  convulsive  affections  exist 
in  children  ; and  the  following  symp- 
toms are  usually  characteristic  of  that 
state  of  increased  irritability  from 
which  their  occurrence  is  to  be  anti- 
cipated. Although  it  cannot  be  said 
with  truth  the  child  is  ill,  he  is  evi- 
dently threatened  with  disease.  The 
parent  will  observe,  that  duiing  the 
day  he  starts  with  apprehension  at  the 
most  trifling  noise,  and  his  sleep  is 
disturbed  with  sudden  cries.  Not 
unfrequently  he  sleeps  through  the 
day,  and  remains  restless  and  some- 
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times  entirely  sleepless  during  the 
night.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  natural  placidity  of  his  temper, 
he  now  becomes  peevish  and  irritable; 
quarrels  with  his  companions,  and  de- 
rives either  no  pleasure  at  all,  or  but 
a momentary  amusement  from  his 
most  favourite  playthings,  which  will 
be  suddenly  thrown  away  after  hav- 
ing slightly  occupied  hi^  attention. — 
The  eyes  are  frequently  fixed,  without 
being  apparently  directed  to  any  par- 
ticular object;  or  they  are  thrown 
upwards,  and  steadfastly  fixed  upon 
the  ceiling.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
sometimes  for  a moment  contracted, 
and  then  suddenly  dilated  ; if  a can- 
dle is  held  close  to  the  eye  of  a child 
when  convulsions  are  anticipated,  the 
following  peculiarities  may  be  remark- 
ed : — in  some  instances  where  the 
pupil  has  been  contracted  at  the  mo- 
ment the  light  is  applied,  it  will  sud- 
denly dilate,  and  as  suddenly  again 
contract, — the  light  being  held  stea- 
dily close  to  the  eye.  The  effect  of 
light  upon  both  pupils  is  not  always 
similar.  One  may  remain  fully  di- 
lated, while  the  other  contracts ; or 
one  pupil  may  remain  stationary,  the 
other  being  alternately  contracted  and 
dilated.  Should  the  same  effect  not 
foe  produced  upon  both  pupils,  upon 
holding  a light  to  the  eyes,  there  is 
season  to  fear  sortie  serious  affection  of 
the  head. 

It  is  particularly  necessary,  when 
convulsions  are  anticipated,  that  ail 
■examination  of  the  limbs  during  sleep 
should  take  place.  If  the  limbs  de- 
viate from  the  ordinary  degree  of 
flexure  to  the  more  straight  position, 
there  is  generally  some  irregularity  in 
the  state  of  tone,  and  of  course  of  the 
vital  influx.  Upon  viewing  the  po- 
sition of  a child  during  sleep,  whom, 
from  the  occurrence  of  symptoms 
above-mentioned  we  consider  disposed 
to  convulsions,  we  shall  frequently 
find  the  limbs  almost  rigidly  extend- 
ed, the  great  toes  and  thumbs  being 
turned  inwards. 

Stretching  of  the  limbs,  it  is  true, 
is,  both  in  adults  and  in  children,  a 
natural  action,  which  is  exerted  to 
restore  muscular  equilibrium.  In  con- 
nexion with  several  of  the  premoni- 


tory symptoms,  however,  it  must  be 
considered  as  a strong  indication  of  a 
tendency  to  convulsive  movements. 

The  colour  of  the  countenance  va- 
ries frequently  in  children  strongly 
predisposed  to  convulsive  paroxysms ; 
at  one  moment  it  is  pale,  at  another 
highly  flushed.  No  corresponding 
variation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  to  be  delected. 
For  a short  time  the  countenance  of 
the  child  is  expressive  of  great  ani- 
mation— the  eyes  are  vivid  and  glassy 
in  appearance;  suddenly,  and  with- 
out cause,  he  appears  languid  and  in- 
clined to  sleep.  The  breathing  is 
irregular ; the  child  frequently  draws 
long  and  deep  inspirations  with  appa- 
rent difficulty,  and  these  are  alternated 
with  a short  and  catchy  breathing, — 
This  disordered  respiration  is  pecu- 
liarly indicative  of  approaching  con- 
vulsions. It  is  usually  accompanied 
by  a fulness  of  the  upper  lip.  and  a 
contracted  appearance  of  the  nose, 
which  alter  the  natural  appearance  of 
the  countenance.  The  hands  are  fre- 
quently directed  towards  the  nostrils, 
apparently  without  any  voluntary  ef- 
fort. If  we  observe  the  fingers  of  a 
child  highly  disposed  to  convulsive 
diseases,  we  shall  see  them  either  in 
frequent  and  sudden  motion,  or  firmly 
pressed  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand 
— The  thumb  is  more  frequently  con- 
tracted upon  the  palm,  the  fingers  at 
the  same  time  being  extended,  and  se- 
parated from  each  other. 

.<v>. 

TREATMENT. 

When,  therefore,  these  symptoms  are 
observed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ap- 
ply opiate  frictions  to  the  chest  and 
belly,  which  will  be  found  of  the  ut- 
most service.  Dr.  Brown,  of  New 
Orleans,  affirms,  that  a gradually  in-  - 
creased  pressure  on  the  stomach  with  t 
the  hands,  very  much  relieves  the 
convulsive  struggles.  A tight  band- 
age round  the  body  is  also  beneficial 
in  relieving  them.  Dr.  Currie  men- 
tions the  cold  bath  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  says,  that  from  eight  years  • 
experience,  he  is  justified  in  recom- 
mending it,  as  most  efficacious  in  re-  .i 
moving  the  convulsions  of  children, 
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from  whatever  cause  they  may  arise. 
We  certainly  think  that  it  is  a most 
probable  remedy,  and  the  popular 
method  of  restoring  persons  who  are 
subject  to  fits,  by  throwing  cold  water 
in  their  face,  is  confirmatory  of  the 
probability  of  its  success. 


ON  THE  EVIL  EFFECTS  OF 
BURNING  GAS  IN  CLOSE 
APARTMENTS. 


BY  SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY. 


Carbu retted  hydrogen  gas  is  a 
deadly  poison,  and  cannot  fail  to 
prove  very  baneful  when  used  in  close 
apartments.  The  pains  in  the  head, 
the  nausea  and  distressing  languor 
which  persons  frequenting  the  theatres 
feel,  in  consequence  of  inhaling  the 
unburnt  gas,  is  a sufficient  proof,  if 
any  were  wanting,  of  its  poisonous 
effects.;  but  some  experiments  which 
were  made  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
places  the  fact  in  a more  prominent 
point  of  view.  He  introduced  into  a 
silk  bag  four  quarts  of  this  gas,  nearly 
pure,  which  had  been  carefully  pro- 
duced from  the  decomposition  of  wa- 
ter by  charcoal,  an  hour  before  the 
experiment,  and  which  had  a very 
strong  and  disagreeable  smell.  “ After 
3l  foxeed  exhaustion  of  my  lungs,” 
says  he,  “ the  nose  being  accurately 
closed,  I made  three  inspirations  and 
expirations  of  the  gas.  The  first  in- 
spiration produced  a sort  of  numbness 
and  loss  of  feeling  in  the  chest  and 
about  the  pectoral  muscles.  After  the 
second  inspiration  I lost  all  power  of 
perceiving  external  things,  and  had 
no  distinct  sensation,  except  a terrible 
oppression  on  the  chest.  During  the 
third  expiration  this  feeling  disap- 
peared. I seemed  sinking  into  annihi- 
lation, and  had  just  power  enough  to 
drop  the  mouth-  piece  from  my  unclosed 
lips.  A short  interval  must  have 
elapsed,  during  which  I respired  com- 
mon air,  before  the  objects  about  me 
w'ere  distinguishable.  On  recollecting 
myself,  I faintly  articulated,  ‘ I do 
not  think  I shall  die.’  Putting  my 
finger  on  my  wrist,  I found  my  pulse 
.threadlike,  and  beating  with  exces- 
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sive  quickness.  In  less  than  a minute 
I was  able  to  walk;  and  the  painful 
oppression  on  the  chest  directed  me  to 
the  open  air.  After  making  a few 
steps,  which  carried  me  to  the  garden, 
my  liead  became  giddy,  my  knees 
trembled,  and  I had  just  sufficient 
voluntary  power  to  throw  myself  on 
the  grass.  Here  the  painful  feeling  of 
the  chest  increased  with  such  violence 
as  to  threaten  suffocation.  At  this 
moment  I asked  for  some  nitrous  oxide. 
Mr.  Dwyer  brought  me  a mixture  of 
oxygen  and  nitrous  oxide,  which  I 
breathed  for  a minute,  and  believed 
myself  relieved.  In  five  minutes  the 
painful  feelings  began  gradually  to  di- 
minish. In  an  hour  they  had  nearly 
disappeared,  and  I felt  only  excessive 
weakness  and  a slight  swimming  of  the 
head.  My  voice  was  very  feeble  and 
indistinct : this  was  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  1 afterwards  walked 
slowly  for  half  an  hour;  and  on  my 
return  was  so  much  stronger  and  bet- 
ter, as  to  believe  that  the  effects  of  the 
gas  had  disappeared,  though  my  pulse 
was  120,  and  very  feeble.  I con- 
tinued without  pain  for  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the  giddi- 
ness returned  with  such  violence  as  to 
oblige  me  to  lie  on  the  bed;  it  was 
accompanied  with  nausea,  loss  of  me- 
mory, and  deficient  sensation.  In 
about  an  hour  and  a half  the  giddiness 
went  off,  and  was  succeeded  by  an 
excruciating  pain  in  the  forehead,  and 
between  the  eyes,  with  transient  pains 
in  the  chest  and  extremities.  Towards 
night  these  affections  gradually  dimi- 
nished ; at  ten,  no  disagreeable  feel- 
ing, except  weakness,  remained.  I 
slept  sound  ; and  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing very  feeble  and  hungry.  1 have, 
(adds  Sir  H.  Davy,)  been  minute  in 
the  account  of  this  experiment;  be- 
cause it  proves,  that  carburetted  hy- 
drogen acts  as  a sedative,  i.  e.  that  it 
produces  diminution  of  vital  action 
and  debility  without  previously  ex- 
citing it.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  if  I had  taken  four  or  five 
inspirations,  instead  of  three,  they 
would  have  destroyed  life  immediate- 
ly, without  producing  any  painful 
sensation.” 

After  this  proof  of  the  poisonous 
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nature  of  carburetted  hydrogen— after 
the  cases  of  sickness  and  head-ache 
which  have  occurred  in  consequence 
of  its  inhalation  at  the  theatre,  am  i 
not  borne  out  in  my  opinion,  that  its 
introduction  into  our  apartments  is 
fraught  with  danger  ? 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
BLISTERS. 


BY  MR.  NORTH. 


The  French  and  German  physicians, 
says  Mr.  North,  are  well  aware  of  the 
mal-practice  with  which  the  English 
practitioners  are  frequently  chargeable, 
of  applying  blisters  as  counter-irritants 
upon  the  head,  when  any  affection  of 
the  brain  is  to  be  apprehended.  They 
judiciously  prefer  the  use  of  sinapisms 
or  stimulating  poultices.  In  my  opi- 
nion, we  have  too  little  confidence  in 
the  powers  of  mustard  sinapisms  ap- 
plied to  the  feet,  where  there  is  a state 
of  great  cerebral  excitement  to  be  con- 
tended with.  In  many  cases,  both  of 
children  and  adults,  I have  found  them 
to  be  very  powerful  auxiliaries.  • 

Tf  convulsions  occur  during  fever, 
we  are  advised  by  many  authorities 
to  apply  blisters  freely.  I confess 
that  I am  ignorant  of  the  principle 
upon  which  this  practice  is  recom- 
mended. In  many  cases,  1 have  seen 
considerable  distress  and  aggravation 
of  symptoms  arise  from  blistering  chil- 
dren during  a state  of  general  irrita- 
tion or  fever.  I have  twice  known 
infants  destroyed  in  consequence  of 
the  sloughing  of  blisters,  the  progress 
of  which  could  not  be  arrested.  If  I 
may  venture  to  express  my  opinion, 
which  has  been  impressed  upon  me 
by  repeated  observation,  notwith- 
standing it  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
all  the  doctrines  I have  heard  main- 
tained in  the  medical  schools,  I should 
say,  that  if  blisters  were  never  applied 
to  children  in  any  case  whatever, 
much  less  evil  would  arise  from  the 
want  of  them,  than  is  in  common 
practice  daily,  or  perhaps  hourly,  in- 
flicted by  this  popular  and  painful 
practice.  What  can  be  more  unjusti- 
fiable than  the  language  which  we 


constantly  hear  employed  upon  the 
subject  of  blistering  children.  It  is  in 
the  mouth  of  every  old  woman,  and  m 
some  practitioners  too,  that  “ a blister 
is  a fine  remedy,  and  that  at  least  it 
can  do  no  harm.”  Is  the  infliction  ot 
many  hours  torment  no  harm  ? When  i 
a remedy  is  evidently  applied  without 
any  settled  principle,  it  is  a subject  of  i 
fair  inquiry  to  investigate  the  claim  it 
has  to  our  confidence.  If  a child  is 
in  a state  of  coma  from  presumed  op-  j 
pression  of  the  brain,  and  if  the  prac- 
titioner wishes  to  excite  every  organ  to 
increased  activity,  and  to  rouse  the 
nearly  extinguished  powers  of  life,  he 
applies  a blister,  and  perhaps  with 
benefit.  This  is  the  only  condition  in 
which  we  can  look  with  any  degree  of 
reliance  upon  blisters  in  infantile  dis- 
eases, and  in  which  we  need  not  be  i 
apprehensive  of  any  bad  effects.  But 
the  very  same  practitioner,  if  he  has  i 
to  treat  a case  of  local  inflammation, 
pneumonia,  for  example,  will  seek  as- 
sistance from  the  same  remedy.  The 
disease  itself  is  productive  of  much 
general  irritation,  and  of  considerable 
local  distress.  Whatever  is  likely  to  ! 
act  as  a stimulus  must  be  prejudicial, 
although  we  may  be  obedient  to  the 
instructions  of  allaying  the  severity  of 
the  attack  by  bleeding,  &c.  before  we 
have  recourse  to  blisters.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  condition  of  the  patient  is 
totally  the  reverse  of  the  former.  If 
in  the  comatose  state  a blister  acts 
beneficially  as  an  excitant,  it  must  be 
prejudicial  in  the  other,  for  the  same 
reason.  I confess  I should  leave  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question  the  benefit 
it  is  presumed  we  derive  from  the 
counter-irritative  effects  of  blisters, 
when  applied  to  young  children.  Ex- 
cepting in  the  particular  cases  I have 
referred  to,  I believe,  with  much 
confidence,  that  the  advantage  from 
blistering  is  rarely  equivalent  to  the 
pain  and  general  irritation  it  produces. 
The  period  at  which  we  apply  blisters 
in  local  inflammatory  affections  is  not 
to  be  forgotten.  We  first  subdue  the 
severity  of  the  disease  by  other  and 
appropriate  remedies ; and  when  it  is 
upon  its  decline,  when  in  all  proba- 
bility the  unassisted  powers  of  nature 
would  successfully  perform  the  re- 
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wmainder  of  the  task,  a blister  is  ap- 
plied. The  patient  gets  well,  not- 
withstanding the  additional  pain  thus 
linfhcted ; and  the  fortunate  result  of 
Ithe  case,  which  is  really  to  be  attr- 
ibuted to  the  measures  previously  era- 
i ployed,  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the 
good  effects  of  counter-irritation,  &c. 
land  the  blister  gains  a character  to 
which  in  point  of  fact  it  has  no  claim. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  opinions  of 
Baglivi,  upon  the  application  of  blis- 
ters, are  not  more  attended  to  in  prac- 
tice. For  the  last  ten  years  I have 
rarely,  if  ever,  applied  blisters  to  chil- 
dren for  the  purpose  of  relieving  any 
local  inflammation.  I have  had  oc- 
casional opportunities  of  watching  the 
progress  of  cases  where  they  have 
been  employed  from  the  recommenda- 
tion of  higher  authority ; and  except- 
ing in  totally  different  conditions, 
where  it  was  the  object  to  excite  a de- 
pressed state  of  the  vital  powers,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself 
of  the  benefit  produced.  In  general 
practice,  children  are  blistered  with 
the  same  views,  and  with  as  little  pre- 
caution, as  adults.  But  he  who  acts 
upon  this  principle,  must  forget  the 
highly  irritable  nature  of  children, 
and  cannot  have  had  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  torment  which  they 
frequently  endure  from  blisters.  By 
some  practitioners  we  are  recommend- 
ed to  allow  the  blister  to  remain  on 
for  only  two  or  three  hours.  By  this 
means,  it  is  true,  less  pain  is  usually 
inflicted,  and  the  patient  has  a better 
chance  of  escaping  the  torment  which 
would  result  from  the  common  prac- 
tice. It  may  perhaps  be  thought 
trifling  to  offer  these  observations  up- 
on the  application  of  blisters;  I con- 
fess I am  of  a different  opinion.  It  is 
strictly  incumbent  upon  us  to  ex- 
amine the  probability  of  affording  re- 
lief, before  we  hasten  to  the  use  of 
a remedy  which  is  sure  to  inflict  con- 
siderable suffering.  The  remarks  I 
have  made  upon  this  subject  refer  ex- 
clusively to  children  ; although,  per- 
haps, ‘the  conflicting  views  with 
which  blisters  are  applied  to  adults 
are  equally  manifest  and  inexplicable. 
The  freedom  and  frequency  with 
which  blisters  are  applied,  either  to 


children  or  adults,  upon  the  mere 
principle  of  counter-irritation,  during 
the  course  of  inflammatory  affections, 
is  a practice  of  modern  introduction. 
The  ancients  made  but  little  use  of 
blisters,  and  confined  the  remedy  to 
“cold  diseases,”  in  which  no  danger 
could  be  apprehended  from  their  sti- 
mulating effects.  In  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  throat  particularly,  I 
have  frequently  seen  much  harm  arise 
from  blistering  children ; and  if  we 
take  a survey  of  the  opinions  of  the 
most  respectable  writers  upon  infantile 
diseases,  we  shall  find  that  the  general 
and  almost  indiscriminate  practice  of 
blistering,  is  not  supported  by  their 
authority.  In  one  of  the  fatal  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  re- 
corded by  Dr.Bailie,  it  is  observed,  that 
“ the  blister  occasioned  so  much  irrita- 
tion, that  it  was  taken  off  before  it 
produced  its  full  effect.”  This  will 
frequently  be  the  case.  The  observa- 
tions I have  ventured  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  blistering  children  are  not  irre- 
levant to  the  subject  of  convulsions, 
for  I have  frequently  seen  very  severe 
paroxysms  brought  on  in  consequence 
of  their  injudicious  and  unnecessary 
application. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
WORMS. 


GENERAL  SYMPTOMS. 

There  is  no  ambiguous  symptom  of 
disease  which  the  existence  of  worms 
in  some  constitutions  may  not  assume. 
Some  of  the  symptoms  are  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  superstitious  people  have 
often  attributed  them  to  witchcraft. 
Baglivi,  a very  learned  Italian  phy- 
sician, says,  “ observe,  that  there  is 
no  symptom  so  strange,  irregular,  or 
distressing,  which  may  not  depend 
on  worms;  they  are  sometimes  so 
horrid  and  extraordinary,  that  the  vul- 
gar impute  them  to  the  devil,  or  some 
of  his  witches.”  The  most  common, 
however,  and  which  ought  always  to 
excite  suspicion,  are  the  belly  being 
too  hard,  tense,  and  larger  than 
natural ; a peculiarly  disagreeable 
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odour  of  the  breath,  especially  in  a 
morning  before  taking  food  ; the 
tongue  furred,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  flow  of  saliva  into  the  mouth; 
a particular  heaviness,  or  languid 
blueish  appearance  about  the  eyes  ; a 
swelling  and  paleness  of  the  lips,  espe- 
cially of  the  upper  lip;  itching  of 
the  nose,  and  sometimes  a particular 
whiteness  of  it;  pale,  thin,  crude 
urine,  and  in  some  instances  of  the 
colour  of  whey,  or  quite  white ; the 
pulse  sometimes  hard,  sometimes  weak 
and  quick,  but  always  unequal;  sour 
eructations ; a sensation  about  the  na- 
vel, which  the  patient,  if  old  enough, 
endeavours  to  describe  as  a pinching 
©r  nipping  pain ; bowels  very  irregu- 
lar, either  obstinately  costive,  or  very 
loose;  appetite  also  irregular,  some- 
times loathing  all  manner  of  food,  at 
other  times  uncommonly  voracious. 
These  are  the  most  constant  and  un- 
erring symptoms  of  worms. 

But  in  some  cases,  the  countenance 
wdll  appear  thin,  emaciated,  and  pale ; 
and  at  other  times,  the  face  will  be 
flushed,  and  like  crimson.  Mucous 
stools  are  very  usual,  depending  upon 
the  irritation  of  the  worms  in  the  in- 
testines; griping  pains;  a short  dry 
cough;  a great  thirst;  vomiting; 
starting  during  sleep,  and  grinding  of 
the  teeth ; frequent  pains  in  the  sides ; 
a listlessness  and  want  of  inclination 
to  take  exercise,  on  account  of  weak- 
ness ; prolapsus  ani,  or  falling  of  the 
fundament ; and  inflammation  of  the 
eyes. 

In  not  a few  instances,  loss  of  speech 
occurs ; and  if  the  disease  be  neglected 
and  suffered  to  advance,  the  mucous 
stools  increase ; cold  sweats  super- 
vene ; convulsions,  epileptic  fits,  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  frequent  faint- 
mgs,  hiccup,  hectic  fever,  apoplexy, 
and  finally  death  itself. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
other  diseases  may  produce  the  greater 
part,  if  not  all  the  foregoing  symp- 
toms, without  the  patient  possessing  a 
single  worm  of  any  sort  whatever. 

SYMPTOMS  SIMILAR  IN  HYDROCE- 
PHALUS. 

Hydrocephalus,  or  watery  head,  or 


dropsy  of  the  brain,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  is  attended  by  many  symptoms 
similar  to  those  occasioned  by  worms, 

— as  disturbed  sleep,  startings,  grind- 
ing of  the  teeth  during  sleep  ; greedi- 
ness of  food;  flushing  of  the  cheeks  ; 
sickness;  picking  of  the  nose;  and 
the  urine  often  depositing  a sediment 
of  a light  colour.  There  are,  indeed, 
so  many  symptoms  in  hydrocephalus, 
resembling  those  arising  from  worms  ; j 
from  diseased  mesenteric  glands;  from 
dentition,  o^  other  irritating  causes, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  which 
shall  particularly  characterize  this  Pro- 
tiform  disease.  The  surest  indications 
of  a watery  head  in  children,  are  lassi- 
tude, slight  pyrexia,  pain  of  the  head, 
a slow  pulse,  drowsiness,  and  the  pu- 
pils of  the  eyes  dilated,  and  not  rea- 
dily contracting  on  being  turned  to  ; 
the  light. 

W e think  the  difference  in  the  state 
of  the  pulse,  when  examined  by  an 
experienced  practitioner,  may,  with 
other  attendant  symptoms,  tend  great- 
ly to  distinguish  the  difference  be- 
tween the  watery  head  and  worms. 

In  the  dropsy  of  the  brain,  the  pulse  is 
remarkably  irregular;  sometimes  as 
low  as  sixty-eight  beats  in  a minute, 
and  often  as  high  as  120  or  150, 
which  is  almost  too  rapid  to  be  count- 
ed, varying  at  different  times  of  the 
same  day.  A squinting,  also  a frown- 
ing brow,  impatience  of  any  posture 
but  that  of  lying  down;  a frequent 
raising  of  the  hand  to  the  forehead ; a 
great  drowsiness,  and  an  obstinate 
costiveness,  assist  greatly  in  discrimi- 
nating the  watery  head  from  other 
complaints.  Dr.Fothergill,than  whom 
few  have  had  more  opportunities  of 
seeing  and  comparing  both  diseases, 
says,  that  he  had  seen  some  cases 
which  he  thought  were  in  the  last 
stage  of  hydrocephalus,  but  were  hap- 
pily recovered  in  consequence  of  find- 
ing that  they  were  only  worm  cases 
too  long  neglected. 

It  does,  however,  very  frequently 
happen,  that  in  the  last  stage  of  that, 
and  every  other  fatally- tending  dis- 
ease, some  of  the  worms,  as  if  they 
had  a presentiment  of  what  was  going 
to  happen,  shift  their  quarters  and 
make  their  appearance;  this  removes 
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; all  doubt  respecting  that  one  com- 
plaint. 

The  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 

| as  previously  noticed,  and  which  oc- 
i curs  in  the  same  constitutions  as  the 
■watery  head,  and  worms,  and  depends 
on  similar  causes,  leads  directly  to  a 
wasting  of  the  flesh,  and  paleness, 
technically  called  tabes  mesenterica, 
or  mesenteric  fever,  or  mesenteric  con- 
sumption. 

The  cause  of  this  wasting,  however, 
is  very  different  from  that  of  worms; 
in  the  former,  the  channels  through 
which  the  nourishment  ought  to  pass 
into  the  body  are  blocked  up ; where- 
as in  the  latter,  the  worms  devour  the 
nourishment  which  ought  to  go  to  the 
support  of  the  system. 

The  peculiar  hardness  of  the  belly, 
nearly  resembling  that  of  a board, 
may,  however,  very  generally  be  de- 
pended on  as  distinguishing  this  com- 
plaint from  those  which  proceed  from 
worms. 

Since,  then,  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
nouncing upon  the  nature  of  disorders 
supposed  to  arise  from  these  animals 
is  so  great,  before  any  worms  have  been 
actually  seen ; and  where,  grounded 
upon  some  of  the  foregoing  symptoms, 
there  is  little  reason  to  suspect  them, 
the  following  trial  should  immediately 
be  had  recourse  to. 

TO  DETERMINE  THE  EXISTENCE  OF 
WORMS. 

Let  four  or  five  grains  of  calomel  be 
given  in  treacle,  jelly,  or  sugar,  at 
bed-time;  and  one  of  the  following 
purgatives  on  the  morrow  morning, 
the  dose  being  regulated  by  the  age 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  child, 
viz. — 

A scruple  of  rhubarb ; this  is  the 
best. — Fifteen  grians  of  jalap ; less 
nauseous.  A cup  of  strong  senna-tea. 
Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  scammony. 

If  there  are  numbers  of  worms,  this 
treatment  will  expel  some  of  them ; 
and  at  the  same  time  direct  us  in  our 
future  conduct, by  shewing  with  which 
kind  of  them  the  sufferer  is  infested. 

EXPLANATION  OF  SYMPTOMS. 

The  weakness,  ravenous  appetite, 
paleness,  costiveness,  hardness  of  the 


belly,  and  flatulence,  may  fairly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  deficiency  of  the 
chyle,  or  nutriment,  which  should  go 
to  our  support,  which  is  devoured  by 
the  worms  as  fast  as  it  arrives  at  the 
place  where  they  inhabit. 

The  offensive  smell  of  the  breath, 
the  foetid  and  sour  eructations,  the 
discoloured  appearance  of  the  stools, 
and  the  diarrhoea,  are  not  so  readily 
accounted  for ; some  writers,  however, 
think  that  the  excrements  of  worms 
are  the  cause  of  them. 

Their  motion,  and  incessant  gnaw- 
ing, and  sucking  the  coats  of  the  in- 
testines, must  produce  an  irritation 
which  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
vomiting,  sickness,  tenesmus,  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  and  all 
the  evils  connected  with  nervous  af- 
fections. 

Such  are  the  general  symptoms ; 
let  us  next  inquire  into  the 

CAUSES,  WHICH  FAVOUR  THE  PRO- 
DUCTION AND  INCREASE  OF  WORMS, 

The  great  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  worms  first 
get  into  the  body,  induced  several 
great  men,  with  Hippocrates  at  their 
head,  to  believe  that  children  may  be 
bom  with  them.  We  have  never 
witnessed  a single  fact  to  countenance 
any  such  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
these  intestine  enemies. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  children  are 
not  troubled  with  them,  as  long  as 
they  are  fed  on  the  mother’s  milk 
alone.  Mr.  Chamberlaine  indeed  says, 
“ I have  certainly  seen  both  the 
round  worm  and  those  called  ascarides, 
in  children  in  the  month ; and  I most 
pointedly  maintain  the  opinion  to  be 
erroneous,  which  asserts,  that  chil- 
dren never  have  worms  while  they 
live  on  the  breast.”  He  does  not  say, 
however,  that,  to  his  certain  know- 
ledge, these  children  had  never  tasted 
any  food  but  the  mother’s  milk  dur- 
ing that  month. 

The  opinion  that  the  eggs  of  intes- 
tinal worms  are  taken  in  with  our 
vegetable  food  or  water,  appears  to 
deserve  our  serious  attention,  as  far 
more  probable. 

“It  is  not,  however,  of  so  much 
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importance  to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
intestinal  worms,  as  to  examine  what 
circumstances  are  most  favourable  to 
their  continuance,  in  number,  bulk, 
and  strength.” 

That  debility  of  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion greatly  promotes  the  genera- 
tion and  rapid  multiplication  of 
worms,  appears  from  this — that  when 
we  have  strengthened  those  powers, 
the  worms  diminish  in  number  and 
strength,  and  often  disappear  altoge- 
ther. We  know  that  children  under 
the  age  of  ten,  live  almost  entirely 
on  vegetable  food ; that  they  are  very 
fond  of  fruit,  even  before  it  is  ripe; 
and  if  they  cannot  get  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, melons,  or  pine-apples,  they 
substitute  raw  turnips,  peas,  currants, 
apples,  crabs,  gooseberries,  and  sloes, 
ripe  or  unripe.  Instead  of  proper  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  they  are  shut 
up  in  small  school-rooms,  where  very 
often  they  have  but  just  room  enough 
to  sit. 

This  period  of  life,  from  one  to 
nine  or  ten,  is,  for  the  reasons  above- 
mentioned,  the  worm  age  of  child- 
hood. 

After  this  period,  children  begin  to 
use  more  animal  food,  more  regular 
exercise,  and  accordingly  worms  be- 
come less  common. 

If  any  farther  proof  could  be  want- 
ed of  the  power  of  crude  washy  ve- 
getables in  producing  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  evils  arising  from  worms,  we 
may  find  it  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
Algerines  from  that  kind  of  diet ; 
from  those  of  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  many  others,  beside 
the  children  of  the  poor  among  our- 
selves. Another  great  cause  of  worms 
is,  bad  living,  as  it  is  very  properly 
called ; that  is,  living  on  unwhole- 
some diet,  which  the  children  of  the 
poor  in  the  country  and  in  towns 
sometimes  do,  either  from  necessity  or 
choice,  such  as  turnips,  raw  peas,  ap- 
ples, pears,  sloes,  &c.  with  very  little 
animal  food. 

Not  only  this  sort  of  bad  living, 
(where  the  fault  is  in  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  food,)  but  an  insuffi- 
cient quantity  of  that  which  is  in 
other  respects  wholesome  and  good, 
disposes  rapidly  to  the  production  of 


of  these  animals.  Hence  we  see  many 
persons,  who  before  imprisonment 
had  never  been  infested  by  these  in- 
testine enemies,  become  the  prey  of 
them  in  a short  time  alter  they  have 
been  shut  up  in  a prison,  and  reduced 
to  a scanty  allowance  of  bread  and 
water,  and  six  ounces  of  meat  twice 
a week. 


THE  MEDICINAL  QUALITIES 
OF  MILK. 

Milk,  as  every  body  knows,  consists 
of  three  sorts  of  substances,  one  of 
which  is  for  butter,  the  other  for 
cheese,  and  the  last  is  serous.  While 
milk  is  in  its  natural  state,  these  three 
are  so  united,  that  they  cannot  be 
distinguished ; but  upon  the  least  al- 
teration it  suffers;  the  mechanical  j 
analysis  of  these  parts  is,  as  we  may 
say,  wrought  of  itself.  We  shall 
more  particularly  speak  of  this  by 
and  bye. 

The  good  effects  produced  by  milk 
arise  from  the  oily  and  balsamic 
parts  wherewith  it  abounds : these  are 
they  which  make  this  aliment  very 
softening,  fit  to  yield  good  nourish- 
ment, to  recover  hectic  persons ; and 
lastly,  to  cure  those  diseases  that  are 
caused  by  sharp  and  pungent  hu- 
mours. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  in 
fevers  ought  not  to  use  it,  because  the 
heat  of  the  fever  soon  curdles  it.  It 
is  liable  to  the  same  inconveniency, 
when  it  meets  with  a stomach  that  is 
full  of  sharp  humours ; neither  is  it 
good  for  those  who  are  subject  to  ca- 
tarrhs or  rheums,  or  have  obstructions 
in  some  of  the  parts;  because  its 
principles,  which  are  gross  enough, 
and  but  of  little  motion,  will  but  in- 
crease the  cause  of  these  evils,  that 
consist  of  heavy,  viscous,  and  gross 
humours. 

Every  body  know  that  milk,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  there  is  be- 
tween animals  that  yield  it,  contains 
within  it  more  or  less  butter,  cheese, 
and  serum  or  whey ; and  therefore 
the  milk  of  one  animal  is  often  more 
proper  than  that  of  another  to  some 
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constitutions,  and  in  some  distem- 
pers. 

Womens’  milk  is  often  used  in  phy- 
sic : it  contains  a middling  quantity 
of  those  parts  that  afford  butter  and 
cheese,  but  much  serum.  It  is  of  a 
qualifying  nature,  and  very  good  for 
hectic  fevers,  for  pimples,  the  de- 
fluxions  of  the  eyes,  arid  to  ease  the 
pain  of  the  gout ; moreover,  as  it  was 
designed  to  give  us  our  first  nourish- 
ment, we  may  from  thence  conclude 
that  it  agrees  with  our  natural  con- 
stitution better  than  any  other  milk  ; 
and  that  it  must  likewise  produce  the 
best  effects  in  us,  as  experience  tells 
us. 

Asses’  milk,  as  to  its  consistence 
and  virtues,  is  much  like  unto  that 
of  a woman’s.  It  is  much  used  in 
consumption  and  other  disorders  of  the 
lungs.  Van  Helmont  says,  that  the 
ass,  whose  milk  is  to  be  used,  ought 
to  be  continually  curried,  and  that 
probably,  because  he  thought  the 
pores  of  her  skin  was  thereby  the 
more  opened,  and  so  a free  passage 
given  to  the  fuliginous  vapours,  that 
continually  endeavour  to  get  away, 
and  the  which,  if  kept  in,  would 
intermix  with  the  milk,  and  so  hinder 
it  from  producing  such  good  effects. 

Goats’  milk  does  not  contain  as 
much  of  the  serous  psy  Pias  that  of  the 
ass,  and  suits  persons  of  a moist  con- 
stitution better  than  any  other.  It  is 
a little  astringent,  because  the  goat 
usually  browzes  upon  the  sprigs  of 
oak,  lentils,  turpentine,  and  several 
other  astringent  plants,  which  com- 
municate the  same  nature  to  its  milk. 

Sheeps’  milk  contains  yet  less  serum 
than  that  of  the  goat,  but  a great  deal 
of  those  parts  whereof  cheese  and  but- 
ter do  consist,  which  make  it  fat  and 
thick ; and  therefore  it  is  but  rarely 
used ; and  that  in  such  places  where 
all  other  is  scarce,  or  not  to  be  had. 
It  is  observed,  that  the  frequent  use  of 
it  causes  white  spots  in  the  skin. 

Cows’  milk,  of  all  other,  is  the  most 
used  for  food ; it.  is  full  of  the  buttery 
part,  which  makes  it  thick  enough, 
fat,  and  very  proper  to  nourish  and  re- 
store the  solid  parts : it  is  also  more 
pleasing  to  the  taste,  than  several 
other  milks  of  different  animals. 


Mares’  milk  contains  much  serum 
and  but  little  of  the  other  parts  that 
produce  butter  and  cheese.  Camels’ 
milk  is  used  in  some  places,  and  is  in 
consistence  much  like  unto  that  of  a 
mare’s.  They  have  both  of  them  very 
near  the  same  virtue  as  asses’  milk. 

The  milk  of  each  animal  is  more 
or  less  wholesome,  according  to  the 
difference  of  seasons.  It  is  more  se- 
rous, not  so  thick,  and  easier  of  diges- 
tion, in  the  spring  and  summer,  than 
at  any  other  time  ; and  the  reason  is, 
because  the  animal  then  lives  upon 
moister  and  more  juicy  foods:  the 
same  may  be  also  said  of  the  milk  of 
each  animal,  in  respect  to  their  dif- 
ferent ages:  in  short,  when  the  ani- 
mal is  in  its  prime,  its  milk  is  better, 
riper,(as  we  may  say,)  and  easier  of  di- 
gestion, than  when  it  is  either  too 
young  or  too  old ; for  in  its  first  state 
it  is  too  raw  and  too  serous,  and  in  the 
last  too  dry,  not  so  creamy,  and  hath 
fewer  spirits. 

Milk,  and  especially  that  of  a cow, 
is  dressed  several  ways,  to  make  it 
more  pleasing  to  the  taste.  They  let 
it  lay  by  for  some  time,  then  skim 
off  the  cream  from  the  surface,  and 
whip  it,  whereby  it  becomes  very 
good,  light,  and  easy  of  digestion  : — ■ 
this  is  called  whipped  cream,  and  is 
much  used. 


ON  LONDON  DRAUGHT  POR- 
TER AND  ALE. 


BY  DR.  ROBERTON. 


The  London  ale  and  porter  prepared 
for  pot-houses,  are  very  different  in 
quality,  and  infinitely  more  delete- 
rious in  their  effects,  than  the  same 
description  of  liquors  made  for  pri- 
vate families.  Although  malt,  hops, 
and  water,  be  employed  to  form  a 
very  strong  fermented  liquor,  still  it 
is  mild  to  the  taste,  while  the  pot- 
house ale  and  porter  are  harsher  and 
stronger  than  could  possibly  be  made 
by  any  quantity  of  malt,  hops,  and 
water.  This  harshness,  therefore,  of 
pot-house  fermented  liquor,  must  be 
caused  by  some  other  admixture  than 
malt,  hops,  and  water.  Some  have 
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been  of  opinion,  but  whether  right  or 
wrong  l cannot  say,  that  such  harsh- 
ness and  stupifying  effects,  as  uni- 
formly result  from  the  profuse  use  of 
these  liquors,  cannot  possibly  arise 
from  the  spirit  imparted  to  them  by 
the  malt,  but  from  the  admixture  of 
coculus  indicus,  nux  vomica,  and 
other  deleterious  substances.  That  some 
sort  of  improper  substances  are  mixed 
with  them,  either  by  their  manufac- 
turers or  venders,  seem  too  true,  for 
otherwise  their  makers,  or  venders, 
could  not  furnish  a pot  of  either  of 
them  made  solely  from  malt,  hops, 
and  water,  at  even  double  the  money 
they  are  sold  for.  Besides,  their  ef- 
fects on  the  constitution  are  altoge- 
ther different  from  what  is  produced 
by  home-made  porter  and  ale.  None 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  use  the 
latter,  but,  on  substituting  for  them 
the  pot-house  ale  or  porter,  have  al- 
most immediately  suffered  a derange- 
ment of  their  digestive  organs.  An- 
other circumstance  respecting  these 
pot-house  liquors,  we  find  that  those 
in  the  daily  habit  of  using  them  free- 
ly, are  involuntarily  led  to  the  use  of 
other  substances  to  counteract  their 
bad  effects  on  the  stomach.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  such  mea- 
sures are  generally  adopted  without 
the  individuals  employing  any  sort  of 
reasoning  on  the  subject,  but  only  be- 
cause they  feel  them  of  use.  The 
most  common  of  these  habits  are 
smoking  tobacco,  and  drinking  gin. 
I have  made  strict  inquiry,  at  various 
houses  where  great  quantities  of  ale 
and  porter  are  sold,  and  have  ascer- 
tained, that  scarcely  any  one,  who  in- 
dulges freely  in  the  the  use  of  such 
draught  liquors,  but  at  length,  be- 
comes a dram-drinker,  or  learns  to 
smoke  tobacco.  Another  curious  cir- 
cumstance which  I have  ascertained, 
adopted  by  those  who  indulge  freely 
in  the  use  of  these  liquors,  is,  that 
those  who  are  subjected  to  very  hard 
labour,  such  as  coal-heavers,  are  not 
so  apt  to  indulge  in  smoking  tobacco 
and  drinking  gin  as  those  who  remain 
in  a state  of  inactivity  during  the 
time  that  the  porter  or  ale  exert 
their  effects  on  the  stomach. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  great  ex- 


ertion of  the  body  is  somewhat  equi- 
valent to  the  action  of  the  tobacco  or 
the  gin,  in  obviating  their  bad  effects 
on  the  stomach,  and  consequently  it  is 
evident  that  the  free  indulgence  in 
their  use  is  inconsistent  with  the 
healthy  functions  of  that  organ. 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
BEDS  AND  BEDDING. 


The  progress  of  improvement,  in  the 
article  of  beds,  or  couches  for  repose, 
may  be  worth  tracing,  as  a curious 
object  of  inquiry. 

In  the  poems  of  the  celebrated  Os- 
sian,  the  original  mode  of  sleeping, 
when  men  were  easily  accommodated 
with  a situation  for  repose,  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

“ Connal  lay  by  the  sounding  si  ream. 

Beneath  a leafless  oak. 

Upon  a moss-clad  stone 

The  chief  of  heroes  reclin’d  his  head.” 

When  men  began  to  shelter  them- 
selves in  caves  or  houses,  it  would  be 
natural  to  sleep  upon  heath,  grass, 
leaves,  or  straw,  spread  upon  the 
ground,  which  was  the  first  step  to 
improvement. 

In  the  houses  of  the  Russian  pea- 
santry, there.,;,  te  no  beds,  but  broad 
benches,  on  which  they  sit  in  the  day- 
time, and  sleep  at  night.  This  is  an 
improvement  from  the  low  floor. 

In  England  and  in  Scotland,  during 
the  feudal  period  of  our  hisiory,  the 
proprietors  of  land  lived  in  castles, 
which  were  not  always  accommodated 
with  a number  of  rooms ; and  where 
it  was  often  necessary  for  the  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitants  to  sleep 
together,  in  the  great  hall,  on  straw, 
brought  in  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  was  swept  away  next  morning. 
From  the  following  account  given  by 
Hollinshed,  we  may  judge  of  the 
ancient  mode  of  sleeping  in  England. 
— Our  fathers,  and  we  ourselves,  have 
lain  full  often  upon  straw  pal  left  ees, 
covered  only  with  a sheet,  under- 
coverlets made  of  dags  wain  or  hoper- 
lots,  (we  use  their  own  terms)  “and  a 
good  round  log  under  their  head  in- 
stead of  a bolster.”-  If  it  were  so. 
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that  the  father  or  the  good  man  of  the 
house  had  a maitrass,  or  a flock  bed, 
and  thereto  a sack  of  chaff'  to  rest  his 
head  upon,  he  thought  himself  to  be 
as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town. 
So  well  were  they  contented. — Pil- 
lows, .said  they,  were  thought  meet 
only  for  women  in  child-bed.  As  for 
servants,  if  they  had  any  sheet  above 
them,  it  was  well;  for  seldom  they 
had  any  under  their  bodies,  to  keep 
them  from  the  prickling  straws,  that 
ran  often  through  the  canvas,  and 
razed  their  hardened  hides.  — See 
Hume’s  History  of  England,  Vol.  iv. 
notes,  p.  462. 

It  must  have  required  a great  deal 
of  consideration,  before  what  is  called 
a bed,  or  a place  solely  appropriated 
for  sleep,  was  introduced;  and  at  first 
it  probably  consisted  of  nothing  but 
the  frame  or  bedstead,  without  top  or 
curtains,  and  covered  with  skins, 
straw,  or  heath. 

The  next  improvement  would  be, 
what  are  called  box-beds,  still  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  Scotland  ; the 
top  and  sides  of  which,  and  even  the 
door,  being  of  timber,  they  would  be 
well  calculated  for  houses,  which  were 
then  more  pervious  to  the  weather 
than  they  are  at  present. 

The  bed,  according  to  the  present 
fashion,  mounted  on  pedestals,  with  a 
cover  above,  and  surrounded  with 
curtains,  that  could  either  be  opened 
or  shut,  was  derived  from  the  East ; 
and  thence  gradually  introduced,  first 
into  the  southern,  and  then  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  Greek 
beds  were  composed  of  girth  bottoms, 
ornamented  with  quilts,  coverlets,  and 
probably  with  some  sort  of  bolsters. 
There  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  pavilions  or  testers ; nor  were  cur- 
tains anciently  used  in  Greece.  Homer 
makes  no  mention  of  them.  They 
undressed  when  they  went  to  bed. 
Their  bedsteads,  even  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  were  ornamented  with  gold, 
silver,  and  ivory.  In  the  army,  the 
Greeks  lay  upon  skins  spread  upon 
the  ground ; they  covered  themselves 
with  carpets  or  other  stuffs,  which 
served  for  blankets;  they  afterwards 
had  coverlets  put  above  all. 

VOL.  II. 


Of  European  beds,  there  are  three 
principal  sorts.  1.  The  English.  2. 
The  French;  and  3.  The  Polonaise, 
with  a dome  top,  calculated  for  state. 
The  most  light,  commodious,  and  al- 
together convenient  bed  now  in  use  is 
what  is  termed  the  French  bed,  being 
merely  a couch  with  a head  and  foot 
board,  and  the  curtains,  which  is  a 
plain  piece  of  printed  or  white  furni- 
ture, are  suspended  from  an  orna- 
mented or  plain  brass  pin  driven  into 
the  wall,  by  which  means  a clear  space 
is  left  for  the  admission  of  air ; a suffi- 
cient interruption  is  given  to  too  great 
a glare  of  light  in  summer,  and  yet  is 
sufficiently  inclosed  to  prevent  the 
cold  being  felt  in  winter. 

The  climax  of  luxury,  in  regard  to 
this  article  of  furniture,  was  the  pen- 
sile, or  suspended  beds  of  Asclepiades, 
by  which,  if  necessary,  the  person 
might  be  rocked  to  sleep. 

Another  improvement,  recommend- 
ed by  Dr.  Franklin,  to  those  who  can 
afford  so  great  a luxury,  is  to  have 
two  beds  near  to  each  other;  and  if 
they  wake  in  a hot  bed,  to  rise,  and 
go  into  a cool  one.  Such  shifting  of 
beds  would  also  be  of  great  service  to 
persons  ill  of  a fever,  as  it  refreshes, 
and  frequently  procures  sleep.  A very 
large  bed  that  will  admit  a removal 
so  Actant  from  the  first  situation,  as  to 
b<?fi^rfectly  cool,  may,  in  some  de- 
gree, answer  the  same  end. 

The  subject  of  the  bed  or  couch 
may  be  explained  under  the  following 
heads: — 1.  The  nature  of  the  feather 
bed  and  bolster.  2.  The  height  there- 
of. 3.  The  bed-clothes.  4.  The  cur- 
tains. 5.  Miscellaneous  remarks. 

1.  The  materials  on  which  any  in- 
dividual sleeps,  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. The  skins  of  animals  de- 
stroyed in  the  chase,  would  probably 
be  the  first  article  that  hunters  would 
think  of.  Rushes,  straw,  and  heath, 
would  naturally  occur  to  husband- 
men, and  those  who  resided  in  the 
country ; and  are  still  general  in  many 
countries,  as  France  and  Italy.  In 
cold  countries,  where  warmth  is  ne- 
cessary, feathers  are  employed.  But 
on  the  whole,  the  invention  of  what 
are  called  hair  mattrasses,  is  superior 
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to  every  other,  not  overheating  and 
relaxing'  the  body,  as  feather  beds  are 
apt  to  do. 

The  use  of  feather  beds,  excepting 
in  cold  climates  and  seasons,  is  highly 
injurious.  It  is  certainly  hurtful  in 
many  diseases,  and  some  are  actually 
occasioned  by  that  pernicious  prac- 
tice. Feather  beds  imbibe  the  per- 
spired vapours  thrown  out  of  the 
body ; and  unless  they  are  frequently 
and  carefully  shaken,  aired  in  the  sun, 
and  provided  with  a new  covering, 
the  noxious  vapours  thrown  out  of  the 
body  may  be  resorbed,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  health.  Indeed,  such 
beds  should  be  exposed  every  morn- 
ing to  the  open  air,  before  they  are 
made  up.  They  are  particularly  cal- 
culated for  camp-beds,  not  being  so 
apt  to  become  damp. 

The  observations  of  Locke  upon 
this  subject  are  extremely  judicious. 
He  remarks,  that  the  bed  should  be 
hard  for  strengthening  the  parts ; 
whereas,  being  buried  every  night  in 
feathers,  melts  and  dissolves  the  body, 
is  often  the  cause  of  weakness,  and  the 
forerunner  of  an  early  grave.  Warmth 
about  the  kidneys,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  sleeping  on  down  beds,  is 
very  apt  to  breed  the  stone,  and  to 
occasion  other  disorders. 

But  though  mattrasses  made  ofC^‘‘r 
or  straw  ought  to  be  preferred  in\J ot 
countries,  and  in  warm  seasons  of  the 
year ; yet  in  northern  climates,  where 
they  are  much  accustomed  to  use  fea- 
ther beds  in  winter,  bad  consequences 
have  arisen  by  exchanging  them  for 
mattrasses  during  the  cold  season  of 
the  year  •,  and  it  has  been  found  very 
apt  to  call  forth  gouty  or  rheumatic 
affections  in  those  who  have  a ten- 
dency to  such  complaints. 

In  regard  to  the  bolster,  it  should 
be  well  stuffed  and  elastic.  Some  re- 
commend that  it  should  be  filled  with 
feathers  in  winter,  and  horse-hair  in 
summer ; but  others  contend,  that  it 
should  always  be  stuffed  with  horse- 
hair, as  it  is  proper  to  keep  the  head 
cool.  The  pillow  should  be  so  dis- 
posed, as  to  suit  the  usual  manner  you 
have  adopted  of  placing  your  head, 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  easy. 


2.  Several  mattrasses  or  feather  beds 
are  laid,  one  above  the  other,  in  order 
to  raise  the  couch  to  the  height  that  it 
is  required ; but  the  modern  fashion, 
by  which  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  the 
bed  by  steps,  is  absurd  and  dangerous ; 
and  it  must  be  attended  with  some 
hazard,  ascending  or  descending,  more 
especially  for  the  aged,  or  for  invalids. 

"3.  It  is  highly  improper  for  young 
people  to  sleep  in  beds  overloaded 
with  clothes.  They  heat  the  blood 
more  than  is  consistent  with  healthy 
and  produce  an  immoderate  and  ener- 
vating perspiration,  which  still  more 
weakens  the  organs,  already  relaxed 
by  sleep.  But  to  old  people,  warm 
bed-clothes  are  highly  proper  and  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  preserve  or  increase 
their  heat.  From  neglecting  to  at- 
tend to  that  circumstance  in  very  cold 
countries,  the  aged  have  often  been 
found  dead  in  their  beds  in  the  morn- 
ing after  a cold  night.  Macklin,  the 
player,  when  he  got  old,  always  slept 
in  blankets,  for  the  sake  of  warmth ; 
and  the  late  Dr.  Chovet,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  lived  to  be  eighty-five, 
slept  in  a baize  night-gown,  under 
eight  blankets  and  a coverlid,  in  a 
stove  room,  many  years  before  he 
died. 

In  regard  to  bed-clothes : — the 
most  comfortable  discovery  hitherto 

V 

made,  was  the  invention  of  sheets ; 
by  means  of  which,  dress  may  be 
thrown  off  with  comfort,  and  the 
body,  almost  in  a state  of  nature, 
given  up  to  repose : whilst  by  woollen 
coverings,  or  blankets,  in  number  or 
thickness  adequate  to  the  warmth  re- 
quired, the  body  is  kept  in  a proper 
and  equal  temperature.  Nothing, 
however,  has  proved  more  injurious  to 
health,  than  damp  linen. 

4.  The  use  of  curtains  has  been  ob- 
jected to;  but  they  are  in  some  de- 
gree necessary,  to  exclude  the  light, 
which  at  least  in  the  summer  season 
might  discompose  the  slumbers  at  too 
early  a period;  and  in  winter  they  are 
useful  to  exclude  the  cold. 

The  old  custom  of  warming  the 
bed  deserves  to  be  particularly  repro- 
bated, as  it  has  a direct  tendency  to 
produce  weakness  and  debility.  It  is 
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still  more  dangerous,  when  done  with 
a charcoal  fire,  the  poisonous  vapours 
of  which  must  be  highly  pernicious. 

With  a view  to  health,  it  is  desira- 
ble that  beds,  instead  of  being  made 
up  as  soon  as  people  rise  out  of  them, 
should  be  turned  down,  and  exposed 
to  the  fresh  air  from  open  windows 
for  some  time. 

The  bed  should  never  be  placed 
near  a wall,  more  especially  if  there  is 
any  risk  of  its  being  damp,  or  in  any 
country  where  lightning  is  frequent ; 
for  a flash  of  lightning,  accidentally 
entering  through  the  window,  will 
take  its  direction  along  the  walls, 
without  touching  any  thing  that  is 
not  close  to  them.  Beds  shut  up  in 
close  alcoves  are  extremely  objec- 
tionable. 

The  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken 
to  beat,  and  thoroughly  to  air,  any 
bed  in  which  sick  persons  have  lain ; 
and  if  any  have  died  of  contagious 
disorders,  the  beds  in  which  they  have 
lain  ought  to  be  buried  or  burnt,  or 
washed  with  potash  and  boiling 
water. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  IMA- 
GINATION UPON  THE  FOETUS 
IN  UTERO. 


There  is  no  delusion  of  the  mind 
during  pregnancy,  that  renders  the 
woman  so  truly  wretched,  as  the  be- 
lief that  the  imagination  can  exert  an 
an  injurious  controul  over  the  child. 
Should  she  have  been  disagreeably 
surprised,  or  greatly  alarmed,  or  above 
all,  terrified  by  some  frightful  or  dis- 
gusting object,  she  at  once  becomes 
possessed  with  the  apprehension,  that 
her  unborn  babe  will  receive  an  in- 
jury or  blemish,  similar  to  that  which 
had  excited  her  aversion,  or  caused 
her  alarm.  She  dwells  upon  this  idea 
with  pertinacity,  until  she  becomes  al- 
most a victim  to  its  influence.  Her 
nightly  “imaginings”  are  those  of 
horror ; and  the  day  affords  no  relief, 
as  her  mind  teems  with  prejudices, 
and  they  are  in  favour  of  the  influence 
she  so  earnestly  deprecates — and  no- 
thing but  the  delivery  of  an  unble- 
mished child  can  soothe  her  agitated. 


feelings,  or  remove  her  long  cherished 
fears. 

The  origin  of  this  belief,  it  is  true, 
is  coeval  with  our  earliest  records ; but 
its  antiquity  should  not  entitle  it  to 
the  least  force,  when  this  argument 
alone  is  employed ; for  were  this  to 
be  a rule,  there  would  be  no  end  to 
error,  however  powerfully  combated 
by  reason,  or  opposed  by  facts.  No 
one  circumstance  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  prejudice,  has  so  effec- 
tually contributed  to  its  permanency,  as 
the  successful  stratagem  of  Jacob, 
to  secure  to  himself  all  the  “ ring- 
streaked”  cattle  from  the  flocks  of  La- 
ban, by  placing  before  them  “ rods  of 
poplar,  and  of  hazel  and  chestnut  tree,” 
on  which  was  pilled  white  streaks, 
when  they  were  about  to  drink,  as  his 
reward  for  his  faithful  services  to  his 
selfish  father-in-law.  Indeed,  this  may 
with  much  propriety  be  considered  as 
the  origin  of  this  distressing  illusion ; 
and  it  certainly  is  one  on  which  the 
supporters  of  this  opinion  chiefly  rely, 
when  strongly  opposed  by  facts  and 
reasoning. 

We  are  willing  to  give  every  credit 
to  the  fact  of  Laban’s  cattle  becoming 
“ streaked”  by  Jacob’s  scheme  that  it 
deserves,  since  we  may  unreservedly 
believe  the  fact  in  that  particular 
instance,  without  committing  ourselves 
by  so  doing,  in  this  influence  being 
perpetuated  in  the  human  species.  In 
the  case  under  consideration,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  of  many  enlightened 
divines,  that  there  was  God’s  indirect 
interposition  in  favour  of  Jacob, 
against  the  crafty  Laban,  since,  as 
such  means  would  not  in  general  pro- 
duce similar  effects,  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  was  directed 
(in  the  plan  he  adopted)  by  some  di- 
vine intimation,  and  rendered  success- 
ful, if  not  by  a direct  miracle,  yet  by 
the  Lord’s  giving  a new  and  uncom- 
mon bias  to  the  tendency  of  natural 
causes.  “ Scott’s  Family  Bible,  Gene- 
sis, chap,  xxx.”  And  this  supposition 
is  rendered  still  more  probable,  by 
what  follows  in  verses  10,  1 1, 12,  and 
13,  of  chap.  xxxi. 

' If  then  we  have  rendered  it  more 
than  probable  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  in  the  effect  produced  by 
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Jacob’s  motley  rods,  we  think  that 
much  of  the  feeling  upon  this  subject 
should  be  abated,  and  the  mind  be 
permitted  to  listen  to  the  suggestions 
of  reason,  and  yield  to  the  force  of 
facts. 

To  remove  these  apprehensions  al- 
together from  the  minds  of  pregnant 
women,  ;is  perhaps  impossible ; so  fix- 
ed are  their  prejudices,  and  so  che- 
rished are  their  impressions  upon  this 
subject,  that  it  is  no  longer  a matter  of 
reason— it  is  one  almost  exclusively  of 
feeling  and  fancy.  Yet  we  flatter  our- 
selves the  force  of  this  error  may  be 
diminished,  though  not  entirely  sub- 
dued, by  arguments  that  are  based 
upon  the  solid  foundations  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  and  which  deserves  to 
be  well  weighed  before  they  are  re- 
jected. 

In  the  infancy  of  medical  science, 
the  opinion  that  the  imagination  ex- 
erted an  influence,  was  implicitly 
received ; and  Hippocrates  himself 
assisted  in  the  propagation  of  the  de- 
lusion, It  became  not  only  a popular, 
but  a fashionable  belief;  and  kings 
and  nobles  acted  upon  the  principle, 
with  the  hope  of  realizing  its  efficacy  ; 
and  even  when  certainly  abused  by 
their  waves,  nevertheless  credited  its 
influence.  It  was  made  use  of  (ho- 
nestly we  doubt  not,  at  the  time)  in 
some  instances  for  the  protection  of 
the  supposed  innocent,  against  the 
severity  of  the  law,  or  the  indignation 
of  an  injured  husband.  Thus  Hippo- 
crates saved  by  his  testimony  a noble 
woman  who  had  been  charged,  be- 
cause she  had  borne  a coloured  child 
(she  and  her  husband  both  being 
white),  by  alleging  that  the  darkness 
of  its  colour  was  the  effect  of  a pic- 
ture of  an  Ethiopian,  which  hung  in 
her  chamber,  and  which  was  often 
the  object  of  her  contemplation.  And 
Soranus  declares  that  the  tyrant  Dio- 
nysius, who  was  deformed  and  ill 
favoured  himself,  employed  the  aid  of 
beautiful  pictures,  in  the  hope  that 
his  wife  might  have  comely  issue. 

Galen  was  also  of  opinion  that  a 
picture  was  sufficient  to  give  a corres- 
ponding appearance  to  the  foetus  in 
utero.  And  Cselius  Rhodius  informs 
us,  that  Fabius  Quintilian  saved  a 


woman  from  suspicion  after  she  had 
brought  forth  a little  negro,  by  his  as- 
sertion, that  the  circumstance  arose 
from  her  taking  great  pleasure  in  view- 
ing the  picture  of  one  in  her  chamber. 
And  it  was  the  prevalence  of  this 
popular  belief,  that  Heliodorus  formed 
the  first,  and  we  may  add,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Novels  in  the  world. 

It  is  called  the  “ Loves  of  Theagenes 
and  Characlea the  latter  being  born 
white  from  Ethiopian  parents;  but 
the  Queen,  her  mother,  had  often 
viewed,  during  her  pregnancy,  the 
picture  of  Andromeda,  which  was 
painted  with  a v/lnte  face ; the  sages 
attributed  the  white  colour  of  the 
child  to  the  force  of  the  mother’s 
imagination. 

Such  notions  upon  this  subject 
have  existed  from  the  earliest  history 
of  the  world,  and  such  do  they  con- 
tinue to  the  present  moment,  with  this 
exception  ; if  now  such  cases  as  those 
related  of  Hippocrates  and  Quintilian  ' 
were  to  be  presented  for  judicial  de- 
cision, few  juries  would  have  suffi- 
cient hardihood  to  attribute  the  effect 
to  the  force  of  imagination ; yet  some 
not  less  marvellous  and  extraordinary 
stories  gain  full  belief,  at  the  present 
day,  though  not  entitled  to  credit  in 
any  .superior  degree. 

The  different  manners  in  which  the 
imagination  is  supposed  by  its  advo- 
cates to  effect  the  foetus  is — 

1 . By  imposing  upon  its  skin  cer- 
tain resemblances  to  things  on  which 
the  fancy  has  been  deeply  concerned 
or  employed ; such  as  fruit,  wine,  in- 
sects, or  animals. 

2.  By  the  production  of  additional 
parts,  or  two  heads,  four  legs,  addi- 
tional fingers,  toes,  &c.  &c. 

3.  By  the  destruction  of  certain 
parts ; as  a leg,  or  arm,  or  both ; the 
want  of  a head  or  hand,  or  foot,  or 
lip,  &c.  &c. 

These  three  effects,  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  power  of  the  imagi- 
nation, are  the  only  instances,  or  near- 
ly so,  of  its  influence  upon  the  foetus. 
We  shall  therefore  say  a few  words 
upon  these  heads,  respectively ; but 
first  we  shall  consider  the  nature  of 
connexion  which  subsists  between  the 
mother  and  the  child,  that  their  ob- 
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jections  to  the  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion may  be  the  better  understood. 

Anatomy  has  most  satisfactorily 
proved,  that  the  connexion  between 
the  mother  and  the  child  is  altogether 
indirect,  and  exists  only  through  the 
medium  of  circulation.  It  has  also 
shown,  that  there  is  no  nervous  com- 
munication between  them;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  there  has  never  been 
detected  any  nervous  filament  of  the 
mother,  entering  any  portion  of  the 
foetal  system.  From  this  wise  and  all- 
important  arrangement,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  foetus  is  not  subject  to  the  va- 
rious and  fluctuating  condition  of  the 
sanguiferous,  or  to  the  never-ending 
changes  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
mother;  since  no  direct  communica- 
tion exists  between  her  blood-vessels, 
or  nerves,  and  those  of  the  foetus,  to 
impose  upon  it  any  alteration  that 
may  take  place  in  her  system,  or  to 
render  the  child  liable  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  connexion,  to 
the  affections  of  the  mother. 

If  this  arrangement  be  such  as  has 
just  been  represented,  and  of  which 
there  cannot  be  a reasonable  doubt, 
we  may  ask,  how  any  condition  of  the 
arterial,  or  any  affection  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  of  the  mother, 
can  have  an  influence,  or  exert  a con- 
troul,  over  both  of  a foetus,  which  has 
no  direct  connexion  with  the  one, 
nor  even  an  indirect  one  with  the 
other  ? Were  this  arrangement  be- 
tween mother  and  child  more  closely 
studied,  better  understood,  or  more 
justly  appreciated,  we  should  hear 
much  less  of  the  influence  of  the  ima- 
gination of  the  mother  upon  the  body 
of  her  infant ; and  one  of  the  most 
agonizing  conditions  of  the  human 
mind  would  be  removed  from  the  list 
of  evils  attendant  upon  pregnancy. 

No  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  de- 
termined at  what  period  of  pregnancy 
the  influence  of  the  imagination 
ceases ; or,  in  other  words,  at  which  it 
cannot  be  exerted — every  period  of 
utero-gestation,  agreeable  to  the  histo- 
ries given  to  prove  the  powers  of 
imagination,  seems  alike  liable  to  its 
controul.  Now  this  admission  proves 
in  many  instances  too  much;  for  if 
not  only  gives  to  the  fancy  a genera- 


tive power,  but  also  a destructive  one. 
Thus  in  some  cases,  an  arm,  a leg,  a 
thumb,  or  toe,  is  added  to  the  child  ; 
while,  in  others,  there  is  a loss  of  one 
of  these  parts.  Who  has  ever  detected 
the  severed  member,  or  part,  escaping 
from  the  womb  of  the  mother  at  the 
birth  of  the  mutilated  child  ? Must 
this  not  have  been  observed,  did  the 
histories  of  such  cases  give  a faithful 
relation  of  the  influence  of  the  imagi- 
nation ? 

Besides,  it  gives  to  this  power  an- 
other very  extraordinary  capacity ; 
namely,  the  stopping  of  the  blood  af- 
ter the  part  has  been  separated  from 
the  body,  or  limb ; for  the  child  does 
not  die  of  haemorrhage  while  in  utero, 
but  is  absolutely  born  alive!  We 
once  knew  an  instance  where  there 
was  but  the  stump  of  an  arm,  which 
at  the  time  of  birth  was  perfectly 
healed,  or  rather  discovered  no  evi- 
dence that  it  had  ever  been  a wound ; 
yet,  the  mother,  in  this  case,  declared 
herself  to  have  been  frightened,  at  the 
sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  by  an 
impudent  old  beggar,  who  was  well 
known  in  this  city.  But  what  became 
of  the  lopped  off  arm? — what  arrest- 
ed the  bleeding?  We  ceTtainly  did 
not  discover  it ; nor  had  we  any  evi- 
dence that  there  had  been  a bleeding ; 
for  the  child  was  born  healthy  and 
vigorous,  and  no  mixture  of  blood 
was  discovered  with  the  waters.  Now 
we  must  ask  again,  what  became  of 
the  cast  off  arm  ; or  what  arrested  the 
bleeding?  Again,  where  resemblances 
have  been  supposed  to  have  been 
detected,  between  the  child  and 
some  animal  by  which  the  mother 
had  bees  frightened,  and  this  some- 
times even  at  a pretty  advanced  period 
of  pregnancy,  the  power  of  the  imagi- 
nation must  be  very  wonderful  in- 
deed, since,  in  order  that  the  supposed 
effect  should  be  produced,  it  must 
have  new  modelled  the  head,  though 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  must  have 
been  pretty  solid.  Thus,  Bartholine 
informs  us,  that  in  the  year  1638,  a 
woman  was  delivered  of  a child  in 
every  way  well  shaped,  except  the 
head,  which  resembled  that  of  a cat ; 
this  deformity  was  owing  to  a severe 
fright  which  the  mother  had  received, 
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by  a ©at  getting  into  her  bed.  In  this 
famous  case,  if  the  point  of  resem- 
blance to  the  animal  by  which  the 
mother  may  have  been  frightened  be 
admitted,  it  must  also  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  head  of  the  child 
must  have  been  remodelled  by  some 
plastic  power  of  the  imagination!  a 
circumstance  not  to  be  acknowledged 
by  reason,  nor  to  be  proved  by  fact — 
therefore  this  case,  like  many  others 
we  could  cite,  proves  too  much. 

We  will  not  deny  that  occasional 
instances  occur  of  the  perpetuation  of 
supernumerary  parts,  or  even  marks, 
in  certain  families ; such  as  an  addi- 
tional thumb,  or  toe,  or  finger,,  or  a 
mole ; but  these  cases  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion—-they  are  the  mere  continuance 
of  peculiarity,  such  as  of  warts  or 
blotches,  the  instances  of  which  are 
numerous — but  here  the  fancy  has  no 
agency  in  their  production. 

We  have  been  attentive  to  this  sub7 
ject,  as  already  remarked,  for  many 
years;  and  commenced  our  observa- 
tions under  the  full  persuasion  of  the 
efficacy  of  imaginative  influence, 
and  abandoned  it  only  because  it 
could  not  be  sustained  by  facts ; and 
at  this  moment,  we  are  entirely  con- 
vinced that  the  fancy  exerts  not  the 
slightest  influence  over  the  form  of 
the  foetus.  We  may  mention  here 
with  much  propriety,  and  we  wish 
we  may  add  with  much  effect,  the 
opinion  of  the  late  celebrated  Doctor 
William  Hunter  upon  this  subject. 
Dr.  Hunter  used  to  declare,  in  his  lec- 
tures, that  he  experimented  in  a lying- 
in  hospital  upon  two  thousand  cases 
of  labour,  to  ascertain  this  point.  His 
method  was  as  follows -So  soon  as  a 
woman  was  delivered,  he  inquired  of 
her  whether  she  had  been  disappointed 
in  any  object  of  her  longing,  and 
what  that  substance  was } if  her  an- 
swer was  yes ; whether  she  had  been 
surprised  by  any  circumstance  which 
had  given  her  any  unusual  shock, 
and  what  that  consisted  of;  whe- 
ther she  had  been  alarmed  by  any 
object  of  an  unsightly  kind,  and 
what  that  was ; then,  after  making 
a note  of  each  of  the  declarations  of 


the  women,  either  in  the  affirmative 
or  negative,  he  carefully  examined  the 
child ; and  he  assured  his  class,  that 
he  never,  in  a single  instance  of  the 
two  thousand,  met  with  a coincidence. 
He  met  with  blemishes  when  no  cause 
was  acknowledged,  and  found  none 
when  it  had  been  insisted  on. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
the  Doctor  owned  he  met  with  one 
case  in  his  private  practice  that  puz- 
zled him ; and  he  told  his  pupils,  he 
would  merely  relate  the  facts,  and 
leave  them  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions. A lady  had  been  married  seve- 
ral years  without  having  proved 
pregnant;  but  at  last,  she  had  the 
satisfaction  to  announce  to  her  hus- 
band that  she  was  in  this  situation. 
The  joy  of  her  husband  was  excessive, 
nay  unbounded ; and  he  immediately 
set  about  to  qualify  himself  for  the  all- 
important  duty  of  educating  his  long- 
wished-for  offspring.  He  read  much, 
and  had  studied  Martinus  Scriblerus 
with  great  patience  and  supposed  ad- 
vantage, and  had  become  a complete 
convert  to  the  supposed  influence  of 
the  imagination  upon  the  foetus  in 
utero.  He  accordingly  acted  upon 
this  principle.  He  guarded  his  wife, 
so  far  as  in  him  lay,  against  any  con- 
tingency that  might  affect  the  child 
she  carried.  He  therefore  gratified  all 
her  longings  most  scrupulously;  he 
never  permitted  her  to  exercise  but  in 
a close  carriage;  and  carefully  re- 
moved from  her  view  all  unsightly 
objects. 

The  term  of  gestation  was  at  length 
completed;  and  the  lady  was  safely 
delivered,  by  the  skill  of  Dr.  Hunter, 
of  a living  and  healthy  child ; it  had 
however  one  imperfection — it  was  a 
confirmed  Mulatto.  On  this  disco- 
very being  made,  the  father  was  at 
first  inexorable,  and  was  only  ap- 
peased by  his  dutiful  and  sympathiz- 
ing wife,  calling  to  his  recollection 
the  huge,  ugly  negro,  that  stood  near 
the  carriage  door  the  last  time  she 
took  an  airing,  and  at  whom  she  was 
severely  frightened ! 
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ON  FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 


BY  DR.  PARIS. 


Volumes  have  been  written  to  prove, 
that  spirit,  in  every  form,  is  not  only 
unnecessary  to  those  who  are  in  health, 
but  that  it  has  been  the  prolific  source 
of  the  most  painful  and  fatal  diseases 
to  which  man  is  subject;  in  short,  that 
Epimetheus  himself  did  not,  by  open- 
ing the  box  of  Pandora,  commit  a 
greater  act  of  hostility  against  our  na- 
ture, than  the  discoverer  of  fermented 
liquors.  Every  apartment,  it  is  said, 
devoted  to  the  circulation  of  the  glass, 
may  be  regarded  as  a temple  set 
apart  for  the  performance  of  human 
sacrifices  ; and  that  they  ought  to  be 
fitted  up,  like  the  ancient  temples  of 
Egypt,  in  a manner  to  shew  the  real 
atrocity  of  the  superstition  that  is  car- 
ried on  within  their  walls.  This  is 
mere  rant  and  nonsense;  a striking 
specimen  of  the  fallacy  of  reasoning 
against  the  use  of  a custom  from  its 
abuse.  There  exists  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  a temperate  use  of  good  wine, 
when  taken  at  seasonable  hours,  has 
ever  proved  injurious  to  healthy  adults. 
In  youth,  and  still  more  in  infancy,* 
the  stimulus  which  it  imparts  to  the 
stomach  is  undoubtedly  injurious,  but 
there  are  exceptions  even  to  this  gene- 
ral rule.  The  occasional  use  of  di- 
luted f wine  has  improved  the  health 


* An  ingenious  surgeon  tried  the 
following  experiment : — He  gave  to 
two  of  his  children,  for  a week  alter- 
nately, after  dinner,  to  the  one  a full 
glass  of  sherry,  and  to  the  other  a large 
China  orange.  The  effects  that  fol- 
lowed were  sufficient  to  prove  the  in- 
jurious tendency  of  vinous  liquor.  In 
the  one  the  pulse  was  quickened,  the 
heat  increased,  the  urine  became  high 
coloured, and  the  stools  destitute  of  the 
usual  quantity  of  bile ; whilst  the 
other  had  every  appearance  that  indi- 
cated high  health.  The  same  effects 
followed  when  the  experiment  was  re- 
versed. — See  Beddoes’s  * Hygeia/ 
vol.ii.  p.  35. 

j-  By  diluting  the  wine,  we  apply 
the  stimulus  more  generally  to  the 


of  a child,  by  imparting  vigour  to  a 
torpid  stomach : we  ought,  however, 
to  consider  it  rather  as  a medicine 
than  as  a luxury. 

effects  of  wine  on  the  in- 
valid. 

Without  entering  farther  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  a question  which  has  called 
so  many  opponents  into  the  field,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  whatever  opi- 
nion we  may  have  formed  as  to  the 
evils  or  advantages  consequent  upon 
the  invention  of  wine,  we  are  not 
called  upon,  as  physicians,  to  defend 
it ; our  object  is  to  direct  remedies  for 
the  cure  of  those  diseases  which  assail 
man  as  we  find  him  in  the  habits  of 
society,  not  as  he  might  have  been, 
had  he  continued  to  derive  his  nou- 
rishment from  the  roots  of  the  earth, 
and  his  drink  from  its  springs.  As 
these  habits,  says  Dr.  W.  Philip,  are 
such,  that  more  or  less  alcohol  is  ne- 
cessary to  support  the  usual  vigour  of 
the  greater  number  of  people,  even  in 
health,  nothing  could  be  more  inju- 
dicious than  wholly'  to  deprive  them 
of  it  when  they  are  already  weakened 
by  disease,  ufiless  it  could  be  shewn 
that  even  a moderate  use  of  it  essen- 
tially adds  to  their  disease,  which,  in 
dyspeptics,  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

My  own  experience  coincides  with 
Dr.  W.  Philip.  In  cases  where  the 
vinous  stimulant  has  been  withdrawn, 
I have  generally  witnessed  the  aggra- 
vation of  the  dyspeptic  symptoms,  ac- 
companied with  a severe  depression  of 
spirit.  Like  Sindbad,  in  the  Arabian 
tale,  the  patient  has  borne  a weight 
on  his  shoulders,  which  he  has  in 
vain  attempted  to  throw  off,  until  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape  enabled 
him  to  triumph  over  his  enemy. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  enter  at 
any  length  on  the  subject  of  wine, 
upon  which  so  many  volumes  have 
been  already  written,  a work  on  die  - 
tetics  would  be  very  imperfect,  were 
the  distinctions  which  exist  between 
the  different  species  to  be  left  unno- 


stomach, and  thus  produce  a greater 
effect  with  a less  quantity  of  spirit. 
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ticed.  Many  of  these  distinctions  are 
important  in  a medical  point  of  view, 
as  the  chemical  circumstances  upon 
' which  they  depend,  confer  upon  the 
respective  wines  qualities  which  are 
directly  connected  with  their  effects 
on  the  body. 

The  term  wine,  is  more  strictly  and 
especially  applied  to  express  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape  ; although, 
in  common  language,  it  is  used  to  de- 
note that  of  any  sub-acid  fruit.  The 
presence  of  tartar  is,  perhaps,  the  cir- 
cumstance by  which  the  grape  is 
more  strongly  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  sub-acid  fruits  that  have 
been  applied  to  the  art  of  wine  mak- 
ing. Its  juice,  besides,  contains  with- 
in itself  all  the  principles  essential  to 
vinification,  in  such  a proportion  and 
state  of  balance,  as  to  enable  it  at 
once  to  undergo  a regular  and  com- 
plete fermentation  ; whereas  the  juices 
of  other  fruits  require  artificial  addi- 
tions for  this  purpose : and  the  scien- 
tific application  and  due  adjustment 
of  these  means  constitute  the  art  of 
making  domestic  wines.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  all  those  wines  that 
contain  an  excess  of  malic  acid  are  of 
a bad  quality ; hence  the  grand  defect 
that  is  necessarily  inherent  in  the 
wines  of  this  country,  and  which 
leads  them  to  partake  of  the  properties 
of  cyder ; for,  in  the  place  of  the  tar- 
taric, the  malic  acid  always  predomi- 
nates in  our  native  fruits. 

The  characteristic  ingredient  of  all 
■wines  is  alcohol  ; and  the  quality 
of  this,  and  the  condition  or  state  of 
combination  in  which  it  exists,  are 
the  circumstances  that  include  all  the 
interesting  points  of  inquiry,  and  ex- 
plain the  relative  effects  which  diffe- 
rent wines  produce  upon  the  system. 
I shall  therefore  proceed  to  investigate 
the  various  species,  with  reference  to 
such  conditions.  ' 

\ 

OF  THE  COLOURS  OF  WINES. 

Wines  may  be  at  once  resolved  into 
two  great  divisions ; into  those  which 
are  coloured,  and  commonly  called 
red  wines,  and  into  those  which 
have  a yellow  tinge,  more  or  less 
deep,  termed  white  wines.  This 


colouring  matter  is  not  derived  from 
the  juice  but  from  the  husk  of  the 
grapes.  If,  therefore,  the  fermenta- 
tion be  not  permitted  to  take  place 
in  contact  with  the  husks,  a colour- 
less wine  is  in  all  cases  produced. — 
This  colouring  matter  is  highly  as. 
tringent,  and  consequently  the  red 
wines  differ  from  the  white  in  their 
effects  upon  the  stomach  ; and  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  the  well-known 
extent  of  this  operation,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  so  small  a proportion  of  ac- 
tive matter. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  irritable  stomachs  are  frequently 
impatient  of  astringent  matter.  Many 
persons  are  incapable  of  drinking  port 
wine,  in  consequence  of  the  heart- 
burn it  occasions;  while  others,  on  the 
contrary,  appear  to  derive  advantage 
from  the  tonic  influence  of  its  astrin- 
gencv.  This  is  a circumstance  of 
peculiar  habit,  which  no  theory  can 
explain.  A popular  writer  remarks, 
“ When  my  stomach  is  not  in  good 
temper,  it  generally  desires  red  wine ; 
but  when  in  best  health,  nothing  af- 
fronts it  more  than  to  put  port  in 
it : and  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
its  coming  into  adjustment,  is  a wish 
for  white  wine.”  Every  physician 
must  be  practically  aware  of  the  ca- 
price which  the  stomach  displays  in 
its  morbid  conditions ; but,  as  a ge- 
neral rule,  it  may  be  stated,  that  white 
deserve  a preference  over  red  wines, 
because  the  latter  being  pressed,  and 
subjected  to  a stronger  fermentation, 
to  extract  the  colouring  principles 
from  the  husk,  are  necessarily  more 
loaded  with  extractive  and  astringent 
matter;  and  as  this  remains  in  the 
stomach  after  the  liquid  portion  of  the 
wine  is  absorbed,  it  will  be  liable  to 
occasion  disturbance. 

THE  FLAVOUR  OF  WINES. 

The  odour,  or  bouquet  and  flavour, 
which  distinguish  one  wine  from  an- 
other, evidently  depend  upon  some 
volatile  and  fugacious  principle  not 
hitherto  investigated  by  the  chemist ; 
this,  in  sweet  and  half-fermented 
wines,  is  immediately  derived  from 
the  fruit,  as  in  those  from  the  Fron- 
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tignan  and  Muscat  grapes  ; but  in  the 
more  perfect  wines,  as  in  Claret,  Her- 
mitage, Rivesaltes,  and  Burgundy,  it 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  natural 
flavour  of  the  fruit,  but  is  altogether 
the  product  of  the  vinous  process. — 
The  menstruum  of  this  volatile  prin- 
ciple is  doubtless,  in  most  instances, 
the  alcohol  contained  in  wines ; but 
its  quantity  is  so  minute  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  separation.  In  this  latter 
case,  it  frequently  appears  to  produce 
a very  remarkable  effect  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  may  possibly 
be  hereafter  discovered  to  be  a new 
principle  of  extraordinary  powers ; 
such  an  opinion,  at  least,  is  sanction- 
ed by  the  well-known  effects  of  Bur- 
gundy ; the  excitement  produced  by 
this  wine  being  peculiar,  and  not 
bearing  any  relation  to  the  proportion 
of  alcohol  contained  in  it. 

Some  wines  are  artificially  flavoured 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  ingre- 
dients, as  by  almonds  in  Madeira 
wines,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Xeres 
and  St.  Lucar ; and  hence  their  well- 
known  nutty  flavour.  Among  the 
the  ancients,  and  in  modern  Greece, 
it  is  at  this  day  the  fashion  to  give  a 
resinous  flavour,  by  the  introduction 
of  turpentine  into  the  casks.  These 
wines  were  supposed  to  assist  diges- 
tion, to  restrain  morbid  discharges,  to 
provoke  urine,  and  to  strengthen  the 
bowels ; but  Dioscorides  informs  us, 
that  they  were  known  to  produce  ver- 
tigo, pain  in  the  head,  and  many 
evils  not  incidental  to  the  potations  of 
the  same  vinous  liquor  when  free  from 
such  admixtures. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ACID 
CONTAINED. 

The  quantity  of  acid  contained  in 
wines  has  been  supposed  capable  of  di- 
minishing their  salubrity,  and  in  some 
cases  of  rendering  them  imminently 
noxious.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
where  acetic  acid  has  been  generated 
during  a protracted  fermentation,  it 
will  deteriorate  the  virtues  of  wine, 
and  render  it  obnoxious  to  the  sto- 
mach ; but  where  the  acid  arises  from 
the  nature  of  the  fruit,  it  cannot  merit 
the  odium  which  popular  opinion  would 

VOT..  II. 


assign  to  it.  What,  for  instance,  is 
the  acid  contained  in  Madeira,  and 
against  which  so  many  objections 
have  been  urged  ? an  atom  merely  of 
tartar.  And  yet  the  person  who  fancies 
that  his  digestion  can  be  deranged  by 
its  action,  will  swallow  twenty  times 
the  quantity  of  the  same  ingredient  in 
some  other  shape,  with  perfect  indif- 
ference and  impunity.  Sir  Anthony 
Carlisle,  who  has  carried  his  preju- 
dices against  acids  farther  than  any 
other  writer,  says,  “long-continued 
and  watchful  observation  induce  me 
to  conclude,  that  the  acid  qualities  of 
fermented  liquors  are  no  less  injurious 
than  the  spirit  they  contain.”  If  the 
process  of  reasoning  by  which  he  ar- 
rived at  such  a conclusion,  be  not 
more  correct  than  the  experiments 
which  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the 
quantities  of  acid  matter  in  different 
fermented  liquors,  it  cannot  merit  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  His  table, 
which  was  constructed  to  exhibit 
“ gross  proofs”  (of  error?)  of  the  rela- 
tive quantities  of  free  acid  in  ordinary 
fermented  drinks,  is  a chemical  curi- 
osity. The  tyro  who  has  attended  a 
single  course  of  lectures  will  at  once 
perceive,  by, casting  his  eyes  over  this 
table,  that  its  results  are  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  chemical 
equivalents.  He  tells  us,  that  “ a mo- 
derate-sized glassful,  containing  two 
ounces,  (avoirdupoise)  of  port  wine, 
required  for  neutralization,  three 
grains  of  Henry’s  calcined  magnesia, 
or  six  grains  of  carbonate  of  potass, 
or  four  grains  of  sub-carbonate  of 
soda,  or  nine  grains  of  prepared  chalk.” 
Now  these  are  not  the  relative  pro- 
portions in  which  such  bases  could, 
by  any  possibility,  unite  with  any 
acid ; but  granting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  our  scales  of  equiva- 
lents are  in  error,  and  that  the  true 
proportions  have  been  ascertained  by 
the  experiments  in  question,  we  shall 
then  discover,  that  the  tabulated  re- 
sults are  not  consistent  with  them- 
selves; for  in  a second  experiment, 
made  with  Vidonia,  the  numbers  in- 
dicating the  combining  weights  of 
these  substances  are  not,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case,  in  the  relation  of  3,  6,  and 
4,  but  in  that  of  5,  7,  and  6 ; in  the 
4 z 
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third  experiment  with  sherry,  in  that 
of  3,  5,  and  4 ; in  the  fourth,  with 
London  porter,  in  that  of  5,  3*5,  and 
3 ; and,  in  the  last,  with  brewers’  ta- 
ble-beer, the  proportions  are  2-5,  2, 
and  2.  Sir  Anthony  was  .aware  of 
these  discordances;  and  he  attempts 
to  explain  them  by  supposing  that 
they  may  be  “ owing  to  the  varying 
affinities  of  native  acids,  derived  from 
the  fruits,  and  the  acid  products  of 
fermentation,  as  they  regarded  the 
several  tests.”  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  state,  that  this  supposition  is 
in  direct  variance  with  the  acknow- 
ledged doctrine  of  definite  propor- 
tionals, and  the  fundamental  principle 
of  chemical  combinations.  Let  the 
acids  be  what  they  may,  the  respec- 
tive bases  must  always  unite  with 
them  in  an  invariable  and  constant 
ratio. 

EFFECTS  ON  GOUT. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  vinous 
acidity,  I shall  beg  to  say  a few  words 
upon  its  supposed  influence  in  ex- 
citing paroxysms  of  gout.  That  such 
attacks  have  followed  certain  pota- 
tions, I do  not  mean  to  deny ; but  a 
slight  excess  of  any  kind,  whether  in 
diet  or  exercise,  will  excite  the  disease 
in  those  predisposed  to  it.  Where  the 
train  is  laid,  an  additional  glass  of 
claret,  may  have  acted  as  the  match ; 
but  in  .all  such  cases,  the  explosion 
would  have  equally  taken  place,  had, 
instead  of  claret,  some  other  exciting 
cause  fired  it. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  CON- 
TAINED IN  WINES. 

The  characteristic  ingredient  of  all 
wines  is  alcohol ; and  the  quantity  of 
this,  and  the  condition  or  state  of 
combination  in  which  it  exists,  are  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  medical 
inquirer  is  principally  interested.  The 
late  experiments  of  Mr.  Brande  have 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  this 
subject;  although,  as  in  most  instances 
of  discovery,  they  have  raised  up  new 
doubts  and  difficulties.  Daily  expe- 
rience convinces  us,  that  the  same 
quantity  of  alcohol  applied  to  the  sto- 
mach under  the  form  of  wine,  and  in 


a state  of  mixture  with  water,  will 
produce  very  different  effects  upon 
the  body,  and  to  an  extent  which  it 
is  difficult  to  understand.  It  has,  for 
instance,  been  demonstrated  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt,  that  Port,  Madeira, 
and  Sherry,  contain  from  one-fourth 
to  one-fifth  their  bulk  of  alcohol ; so 
that  a person  who  takes  a bottle  of 
either  of  them,  will  thus  take  nearly 
half  a pint  of  alcohol,  or  almost  a 
pint  of  pure  brandy!  and  moreovera 
that  different  wines,  although  con- 
taining the  same  absolute  proportion 
of  spirit,  will  be  found  to  vary  very 
considerably  in  their  intoxicating  pow- 
ers. No  wonder,  then,  that  such  re- 
sults should  have  staggered  the  philo- 
sopher, who  is  naturally  unwilling  to 
accept  any  tests  of  difference  from  the 
nervous  system,  which  elude  the  ordi- 
nary resources  of  analytical  chemistry. 
The  conclusion  was  therefore  drawn, 
that  alcohol  must  necessarily  exist  in 
wine  in  a far  different  condition  from 
that  in  which  we  know  it  in  a sepa- 
rate state ; or,  in  other  words,  that  its 
elements  only  could  exist  in  the  vinous 
liquor,  and  that  their  union  was  de- 
termined, and,  consequently,  alcohol 
produced,  by  the  act  of  distillation. 
That  it  was  the  product,  and  not  the 
educt  of  distillation,  was  an  opinion 
which  originated  with  Rouelle,  who 
asserted  that  alcohol  was  not  com- 
pletely formed  until  the  temperature 
was  raised  to  the  point  of  distillation. 
More  lately,  the  same  doctrine  was  re- 
vived and  promulgated  by  Fabbroni, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Florentine 
Academy.  Gay  Lussac  has,  however, 
silenced  the  partisans  of  this  theory, 
by  separating  the  alcohol  by  distilla- 
tion, at  the  temperature  of  66°  Fah- 
renheit; and,  by  the  aid  of  a vacuum, 
it  has  since  been  effected  at  56°.  And 
to  complete  the  demonstration,  Mr. 
Brande  has  shewn  that,  by  precipitat- 
ing the  colouring  matter,  and  some 
other  elements  of  the  wine,  by  the  sub- 
acetate of  lead,  and  then  saturating 
the  clear  liquor  with  sub-carbonate  of 
potass,  the  alcohol  may  be  separated 
without  any  elevation  of  temperature ; 
and  he  has  accordingly,  by  this  in- 
genious expedient,  been  enabled  to 
construct  a table,  exhibiting  the  pro- 
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portions  of  spirit  which  exist  in  the 
several  kinds  of  wine.  No  doubt, 
therefore,  can  any  longer  be  enter- 
tained upon  the  subject;  and  the  fact 
of  the  difference  of  effect  produced  by 
the  same  bulk  of  alcohol,  when  pre- 
sented to  the  stomach  in  different 
states,  is  to  be  explained  on  the  sup- 
position that,  in  wine,  it  is  not  only 
more  intimately  mixed  with  water, 
but  that  it  exists  in  combination  with 
its  extractive  matter ; in  consequence 
of  which,  it  is  incapable  of  exerting  its 
full  effects  before  it  becomes  altered 
in  its  properties,  or,  in  other  words, 
partially  digested;  and  this  view  of 
the  subject  may  be  fairly  urged  in  ex- 
planation of  the  fact,  that  the  intoxi- 
cating effects  of  the  same  wine  are 
liable  to  vary  in  degree  in  the  same 
individual,  from  the  peculiar  state  of 
his  digestive  organs  at  the  time  of  its 
potation. 


COMPLAINTS  OF  THE  BRAIN 
AND  HEAD. 


The  pains,  feelings,  distressing  sensa- 
tions, experienced  by  many,  would, 
in  indistinct  language,  be  denomi- 
nated a nervous  case — an  expression 
indefinable,  obscure,  helpless ! In  plain 
language,  we  term  the  case  a slight 
brain  complaint.  Over  exercise  tires 
the  limbs,  without  occasioning  dis- 
ease; over  exercise  of  mind  fatigues 
the  vessels  of  the  brain.  Mind  is  an 
absolute  labour  or  action  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain,  and  more  or  less  is 
required  according  to  the  quantity 
and  nature  of  the  thoughts. 

“ It  takes  more  blood  to  rouse  a lion, 
“ Than  to  start  a hare.” 

The  brain,  like  other  congeries  or 
bundles  of  vessels,  requires  rest,  even 
under  circumstances  the  most  favour- 
able. Rest  is  demanded  from  thoughts 
the  most  interesting ; extension  is  li- 
mited, and  thoughts  the  most  splendid, 
from  demanding  more  blood,  and  a 
greater  lateral  action  in  the  vessels,  are 
of  a short  duration,  and  in  quantity 
necessarily  fewer — sublimity  is  rare. 
The  vessels  of  the  brain  collapsing  or 


acting  with  uniformity,  constitutes 
only  one  thought ; this  we  feel  when 
involuntarily  repeated  in  one  maxim 
or  line  from  the  author.  After  the 
day’s  fatigue,  and  the  untroubled  head 
is  placed  upon  the  pillow,  the  thoughts 
subside  and  go  out;  the  last  one  is 
resigned  or  lost: — we  sink  to  sleep 
and  silence.  The  quiet  brain,  un- 
stimulated by  thought,  after  hours  of 
repose,  and  sweet  forgetfulness,  re- 
covers its  pristine  force,  and  awakes 
again,  like  the  orient  sun,  to  recom- 
mence its  daily  labour. 

The  infinite  degrees  of  force  or 
movements  exercised  by  the  vessels, 
form  the  infinite  variety  of  thoughts ; 
and  these  are  the  beautiful  laws  pre- 
scribed by  the  Maker,  to  that  grand 
function,  called  the  brain. 

It  is  a law,  that  what  supplies  or 
excites  feelings  of  dignity,  or  self-ap- 
probation,  shall  cheer  and  strengthen 
the  material  organ.  These  feelings  are 
the  most  pleasant  and  suitable  actions, 
or  movements,  to  the  capacity  or 
power  of  the  vessels. 

On  the  contrary,  feelings  disagreea- 
ble, offensive,  abhorred,  impede,  sink, 
and  debilitate  the  whole  vascular  sys- 
tem. The  vessels  of  the  brain  are 
vexed  by  frequency  or  repetition  of 
movements  until  their  retentive  powers 
are  lost.  Then  a multitude  of  irregular 
vascular  actions  take  place,  constitut- 
ing involuntary  troops  of  thoughts, 
inconsistent,  baseless,  unsalutary.  A 
larger  quantity  of  blood  is  brought 
into  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  not 
(the  whole)  returned.  Hence  conges- 
tion, or  a collection  of  blood  in  one 
part,  and  pressure  from  the  loaded 
vessels.  Hence  head-aches,  pain  in 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  sighing,  weak- 
ness of  the  heart,  and  a thousand  irri- 
tating and  discordant  sensations,  vul- 
garly and  blindly  called  a complaint 
of  the  nerves;  an  expression  from 
such  philosophers  to  signify  inexpres- 
sion. We  have  only  faintly  described 
the  incipient  consequences  of  an  in- 
cipient brain  complaint. 

To  describe  from  this  stage  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  disease  in  the  ves- 
sels, consequently  in  the  mind,  would 
be  to  describe  what  is  to  come ; the 
physician  must  have  nothing  to  do 
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with  the  future-,  remedy  the  preserff, 
and  no  future  can  exist.  Sufficient  to 
the  physician  it  is  to  know  the  present 
or  palpable  state  of  a complaint.  The 
principal  causes,  in  many  instances, 
may  be  too  remote  for  his  faculties  to 
extend.  Laws,  although  strong  for 
the  purposes  of  life,  are  imbecile  when 
applied  to  unconnected  objects,  as 
what  is  done  without  man’s  previous 
or  future  knowledge.  Looking  after 
causes  unnecessarily,  or  erecting  sys- 
tems on  fleeting  causes,  aggravates 
the  fever,  and  removes  us  from  the  ad- 
vantage of  cool  and  salutary  repose. 

The  stimulating  power,  or  growth 
of  thought,  on  the  body,  is  assuredly 
accelerated  sometimes  by  a predisposi- 
tion to  disease  in  the  body  ; and  the 
body  being  situated  in  an  improper 
place,  and  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  cause  and  effect,  or  body  and 
mind,  affect  each  other.  Hence  im- 
proper living,  a close  town  life,  seden- 
tary and  restless  habits,  defect  in  a 
secretory  organ,  an  interruption  in  the 
process  of  animalization,  great  pain, 
loss  of  strength,  &c.  by  impeding  the 
harmony  of  the  circulation,  frequently 
derange  the  vessels  destined  to  per- 
form the  office  of  intellect. 

In  persons  of  a very  composed 
disposition,  there  are  slow-shooting 
thoughts,  that  need  much  time  to  ar- 
rive at  maturity.  In  others  of  a hur- 
ried appearance,  thoughts  are  produced 
in  too  great  a quantity  at  once: — they 
put  each  other  out ; they  are  lost  in  a 
crowd, 

“ And  ten  thousand  thoughts  that  died 
in  thinking,” 

said  Dry  den,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
vivacious  mind  of  the  witty  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Upon  great  exertion  of 
mind,  the  brain  or  vessels,  from  de- 
tention or  pressure  of  blood,  cease  to 
act : — a mental  apoplexy  takes  place. 
From  an  intensity  of  thinking,  we  fre- 
quently stand  in  vacancy.  Lost  on 
the  subject  that  we  were  talking 
about,  we  suddenly  forget,  and  have 
to  recover  ourselves.  This  is  an  awk- 
ward situation  for  an  orator.  This 
situation  is  different  from  the  one  we 
find  ourselves  in,  when  we  cannot  re- 


collect the  name  of  a person  or  thing  ; 
we  have  then  lost  part  of  a feeling, 
and  only  wait  for  the  appropriate 
sign  to  specify  it. 


ON  THE  MEDICINAL  PROPER- 
TIES OF  CYDER. 


Cyder,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  juice 
of  apples  made  spirituous  by  fermen- 
tation; they  gather  the  apples  in 
autumn,  because  they  are  then  ripe 
enough : they  grind  them  in  a mill, 
and  pressing  the  juice  out  of  them, 
they  leave  the  same  to  ferment  in 
hogsheads. 

The  fermentation  that  happens  to 
the  juice  of  apples,  is  like  that  of 
must;  the  essential  salt  of  the  juice 
of  apples,  as  well  as  that  of  must,  dis- 
solves, attenuates,  and  rarifies  the  oily 
parts  that  withstand  its  motion,  and 
makes  them  spirituous.  It  causes  a 
kind  of  swelling  then  in  the  liquor, 
which  proceeds  from  the  operation  of 
the  essential  salts  upon  the  oily  parts, 
and  the  resistance  made  by  the  same 
oily  parts;  this  swelling  ceases  when 
the  oily  parts  are  wholly  attenuated, 
and  that  the  tartarous  and  gross  parts 
have  been  precipitated  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessels. 

When  the  juice  of  apples  has  not 
been  well  purified,  it  soon  corrupts; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  dregs 
which  remain  mixed  with  the  liquor 
are  small  pieces  of  the  apples,  which 
are  as  subject  to  rot  as  the  apples 
themselves,  and  gives  the  cyder  an  un- 
pleasant rotten  taste.  There  are  many 
ways  used  to  purify  the  same,  and 
hinder  its  corruption : some  use  water- 
glue  dissolved  in  wine,  and  when  they 
are  afraid  of  its  growing  sour,  they  - 
put  mustard  into  it.  Others  draw  off 
that  which  is  clear,  into  earthen  or 
glass  bottles  well  corked,  and  thereby 
separate  it  from  the  dregs,  or  gross 
matters  that  are  in  the  cask,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  large  quantity  of 
them,  do  not  a little  help  to  spoil  it. 

The  best  apples  for  cyder  are  those 
which  have  a harsh  and  bitter  taste ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  they  con- 
tain a great  deal  of  essential  salt,  that 
is  proper  to  divide  the  oily  parts  from 
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the  matter  now  spoken  of.  Moreover, 
these  apples  supply  the  cyder  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  tartarous  parts, 
to  prevent  the  spirits  evaporating; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  this  cyder  is 
stronger  and  more  pungent,  and  will 
keep  the  longer:  on  the  contrary, 
that  made  of  common  apples  is  sweet 
and  quickly  dies ; because  there  is  not 
essential  salt  enough  in  these  apples, 
for  exciting  a complete  fermentation 
in  the  juice,  nor  tartarous  part  to  pre- 
vent the  evaporation  of  the  spirit. 

Cyder  is  a good  and  wholesome 
liquor  enough,  provided  it  be  used 
with  moderation ; and  it  may  be  said, 
that  in  general  it  is  better  for  health 
than  wine,  because  its  spirits  are  not 
so  impetuous,  nor  so  much  agitated, 
as  those  of  wine  ; and  are  besides  de- 
tained and  moderated  by  a great 
quantity  of  viscous  phlegm,  which 
still  contributes  to  make  this  liquor 
moistening  and  cooling.  We  know 
by  experience,  that  most  of  those  who 
drink  nothing  but  this  liquor  are 
stronger,  and  look  much  better  than 
those  that  drink  wine ; of  which  my 
Lord  Bacon  giyes  us  a notable  ex- 
ample; he  mentions  eight  old  people, 
some  of  whom  were  near  a hundred 
years  old,  and  others  were  a hundred 
and  upwards.  These  old  people,  says 
he,  had  drank  nothing  else  but  cyder 
all  their  life  time,  and  were  so  strong 
at  this  age,  that  they  danced  and 
hopped  about  like  young  men. 

C.yder  drank  to  excess  doth  not  in- 
toxicate so  soon  as  wine,  but  the 
drunkenness  caused  by  it  lasts  longer, 
because  its  spirit  conveys  along  with 
it  into  the  brain  a great  many  viscous 
particles,  which  hinder  the  sudden 
dissipation  thereof;  these  viscocities 
dispersing  themselves  afterwards,  into 
all  the  substance  of  the  brain,  stop  the 
channels  of  the  nerves,  and  oppress 
and  bear  down  the  animal  spirits,  in 
such  a manner,  that  they  require  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  bring  them  to 
themselves  again,  and  to  drive  away 
that  which  detained  them  in  a kind 
of  repose  and  inactivity : and  hence 
it  is  that  men  become  so  sleepy  upon 
a drunken  bout. 

They  also  let  the  gross  substance  of 
the  apples  ferment  in  water,  of  which 


they  make  a moistening  and  cooling 
liquor,  commonly  called  small  cyder. 
It  will  not  intoxicate,  and  is  what  the 
poor  people  of  Herefordshire,  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  and  also  in  Nor- 
mandy, make  their  common  drink. 

They  make  of  the  juice  of  pears, 
that  has  been  extracted  and  fermented, 
a kind  of  cyder  or  vinous  liquor  called 
perry;  which  in  colour  and  taste  is 
like  white  wine : bitter  and  harsh 
pears  are  best  for  this  purpose.  As 
the  same  things  happen  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  it,  which  does  in  that  of 
the  juice  of  apples,  and  as  perry  has 
very  near  the  same  virtues  as  cyder, 
we  shall  not  write  a particular  treatise 
upon  it. 

A great  many  other  spirituous  li- 
quors may  be  made  of  the  fermented 
juices  of  several  fruits;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  these  liquors  never  become  so 
spirituous  as  wine  and  cyder,  and  will 
not  keep  so  long. 

They  extract  a juice  from  quinces 
which,  after  it  has  fermented,  becomes 
vinous.  It  fortifies  the  stomach,  works 
by  urine,  is  good  for  the  colic,  spitting 
of  blood,  dysenteries,  and  qualifies  the 
motion  of  sharp  and  bilious  humours, 
which  cause  evacuations  upwards  and 
downwards.  As  this  liquor  soon  grows 
sour  and  decays,  they  mix  honey, 
sugar,  or  some  such  thing  with  it,  that 
it  may  keep  the  longer. 


ON  THE  CURE  OF  WHITLOW. 


The  extremities  of  the  fingers  are  lia- 
ble to  a very  painful  inflammation 
termed  whitlow  ; which  almost  always 
terminates  in  suppuration.  It  is  com- 
monly divided  into  four  species,  which 
perhaps  merely  differ  in  degree. 

The  first  species  is  the  mildest,  and 
locates  itself  at  the  side  or  root  of  the 
nail.  In  this  species,  the  inflamma- 
tion seems  to  penetrate  no  deeper  than 
the  true  skin ; and  when  it  terminates 
in  suppuration,  the  matter  is  confined 
immediately  below  the  cuticle.  Should 
the  matter  find  its  way  beneath  the 
nail,  the  patient  has  to  endure  a great 
deal  of  pain  from  its  confinement  in 
so  unyielding  a part. 

In  the  second  species,  the  inflam- 
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mation  penetrates  below  the  true  skin, 
near  the  extremity  of  the  finger.  It 
creates  much  pain,  especially  in  very 
young  people;  it  eventually-  suppu- 
rates ; but  it  requires  a good  deal  of 
time  before  the  matter  discharges  it- 
self. 

In  the  third  species,  the  inflamma- 
tion is-  seated  within  the  sheath  which 
covers  the  flexor  tendons.  When  sup- 
puration takes  place  in  this  species, 
the  matter  finds  great  difficulty  in 
passing  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  is  found  to 
pass  along  the  sheaths  of  tendons, 
even  to  the  wrist  sometimes. 

In  the  fourth  species,  the  membrane 
covering  the  bone,  and  even  the  bone 
itself  sometimes  becomes  inflamed. 
But  in  this  case  the  inflammation  and 
suppuration  are  more  limited  than  in 
the  last  species. 

In  both  the  third  and  fourth  species 
the  pain  is  extreme:  and  the  inflam- 
mation sometimes  runs  so  high  as  to 
swell  both  the  hand  and  arm.  Much 
fever  is  sometimes  excited,  and  we 
have  known  even  delirium  to  attend. 

This  disease  is  frequently  produced 
by  punctures,  or  other  injuries  of  the 
like  kind-— we  have  known  it  several 
times  produced  by  the  sharp  fin  of  a 
fish,  and  especially  the  cat  fish. 

The  different  species  will  require 
something  different  in  the  treatment. 
It  rarely  fails  to  suppurate;  and  we 
still  more  rarely  have  it  in  our  power 
to  prevent  it.  Several  plans,  however, 
have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
attended  with  success — such  as  hold- 
ing the  finger  in  very  warm  water, 
vinegar,  or  ley ; poultices  of  the  white 
of  an  egg  and  honey;  of  ley,  of 
brown  soap.  &c. 

As  this  complaint  almost  always 
runs  on  to  suppuration,  the  sooner 
this  is  promoted  the  better,  especially 
m the  two  first  species.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  believe  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  good  old-fashioned  bread 
and  milk  poultice.  This  must  be  re- 
peated every  few  hours,  until  the  mat- 
ter forms.  When  this  happens,  it 
should  be  discharged  by  opening  the 
abscess  as  soon  as  it  becomes  evident. 


The  wound  may  be  dressed  with  sim- 
ple cerate. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  species 
much  more  trouble  and  pain  are  expe- 
rienced. Blisters  are  said  to  have  re- 
lieved this  deep-seated  inflammation ; 
we  believe  this  has  happened  but  rare- 
ly. Much  patience  must  be  exercised, 
and  suffering  endured,  before  the  mat- 
ter in  these  cases  will  find  its  way  to 
the  surface;  and  sometimes  much 
mischief  is  done  the  parts  below  and 
round  it  before  this  happens.  The 
bone  and  tendons  are  killed,  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  hand  is  sometimes 
destroyed  by  permitting  this  com- 
plaint to  run  its  course. 

On  this  account  it  is  considered  best 
to  cut  down  to  the  part,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  finger,  before  suppuration 
has  taken  place,  or  as  quickly  after  as 
possible,  and  not  to  wait  for  the  tedi- 
ous and  painful  operation  of  spontane- 
ous opening.  By  this  plan  immediate 
relief  is  always  experienced , for  if 
suppuration  has  not  taken  place,  a 
wound  which  will  quickly  heal  is  sub- 
stituted for  an  untowrard  inflamma- 
tion, which  will  eventually  terminate 
in  it.  If  matter  has  formed,  it  will 
now  be  discharged,  and  the  parts  will 
readily  heal  by  very  common  atten- 
tion— the  wound  may  be  poulticed 
for  two  or  three  days  after  the  incision 
has  been  made,  and  then  dressed  with 
simple  cerate.  If  the  bone  or  tendon 
has  sustained  injury,  the  progress  of 
the  cure  will  be  very  slow.  Bone 
may  exfoliate,  or  tendon  slough.  The 
portions  of  the  bone  should  be  re- 
moved by  forceps  when  loose ; and 
the  protruding  tendon  cut  off,  as  it 
may  appear.  If  proud  flesh  shoot  up 
through  the  external  opening,  this 
must  be  removed  by  caustic,  or  the 
opening  enlarged. 


ON  THE  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS 
OF  NATIVE  TEAS. 


It  is  said,  that  all  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  tea,  are  owing  to 
the  warm  water  merely,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  discover 
some  useful  and  popular  substitute  for 
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If  tea;  one,  in  point  of  health,  not 
only  equal  but  preferable  to  that  arti- 
cle; of  a nature,  also,  likely  to  be 
generally  adopted.  Dr.  Willich  com- 
mends various  herbs  produced  in  this 
country,  and  is  astonished,  that  in  a 
country  so  full  of  speculation  and  en- 
terprise, and  where  so  much  money  is 
made  by  the  sale  of  quack  medicines, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce domestic  teas  but  one,  namely. 
Dr.  Solander’s  Sanative  Tea.  Some 
of  our  strongly  aromatic  flowers,  as 
the  wood  roof,  excel  in  flavour  the 
teas  of  China  ; and  the  first  leaves  of 
whortleberry,  properly  gathered,  and 
in  the  shade,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  real  teas.  Indeed,'  the  vegetable 
ingredient,  it  is  contended,  is  of  little 
consequence,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  to  be  sending  to 
such  an  enormous  distance  for  the 
leaf  of  a shrub  to  make  a warm  in- 
fusion, when  we  have  so  many  shrubs 
of  our  own  growth,  which  may  be 
accounted  at  least  as  innocent,  if  not 
more  salutary.  Amongst  these  articles, 
the  most  celebrated  are  sage  and 
balm. 

The  virtues  of  sage  were  formerly  so 
much  extolled,  that  it  was  said, 

“ Why  do  men  die,  whilst  sage  in 
garden  grows  ?” 

But  it  is  much  less  thought  of  at 
present,  though  it  is  frequently  used 
by  the  Chinese,  in  the  form  of  tea, 
as  a tonic,  for  debilities  in  the  sto- 
mach and  nervous  system.  ' Of  the 
twelve  species  of  sage,  the  Tomento- 
sa,  or  what  gardeners  call  the  Bal- 
samic Sage,  is  preferred  to  all  others 
for  making  tea.  Sir  William  Temple 
recommends  it,  as  not  only  a whole- 
some herb  for  common  uses,  but  as 
admirable  for  consumptive  coughs, 
having  cured  some  very  desperate  ones 
by  continuing,  for  a month,  a draught 
every  morning  of  spring  water  with 
a handful  of  sage  boiled  in  it.  It 
was  formerly  considered  highly  ser- 
viceable in  palsies,  apoplexies,  and 
cold  rheumatic  defluxions;  and  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  if  it  had  come, 
like  tea,  from  some  remote  region, 


its  virtues  would  have  been  more 
prized. 

Balm  is  another  article,  arl  infusion 
of  which  has  been  used  for  tea.  The 
species  of  this  herb,  called  by  bota- 
nists the  MelissciHortensis,  or  Garden 
Balm,  is  preferred  for  medicinal  or 
dietetic  purposes.  As  a medicine,  it 
is  reckoned  cordial,  and  beneficial  for 
all  disorders  in  the  head  and  nerves; 
and  even  as  tea,  according  to  Miller, 
it  is  greatly  esteemed.  One  or  two 
examples  are  not  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish any  particular  system ; but  it  is 
asserted,  that  John  Hussey,  of  Syden- 
ham, in  Kent,  who  lived  to  the  age 
of  116,  took  nothing  for  his  break- 
fast for  fifty  years,  but  balm  tea, 
sweetened  with  honey  ; and  herb  teas 
were  the  usual  breakfast  of  Fluellyn, 
Prince  of  Glamorgan,  who  died  in  the 
108lh  year  of  his  age. 

A variety  of  other  infusions  are 
prepared  from  juniper  berries,  ani- 
seed, fennel,  coriander,  the  leaves  of 
betony,  rosemary,  and  other  articles, 
which  are  made  after  the  same  man- 
ner as  tea,  and  drank  either  with  or 
without  sugar.  It  is  far  from  being 
improbable,  that,  among  the  variety 
of  herbs  which  our  gardens  produce, 
a substitute  might  be  found  for  tea ; 
and  it  certainly  would  be  desirable  to 
ascertain,  by  decisive  experiments,  the 
virtues  of  the  different  plants  produced 
in  this  country,  and  their  uses  either 
for  diet  or  medicine. 

Among  other  infusions  in  water, 
that  of  ginger  Iras  been  strongly  re- 
commended, more  especially  in  gouty 
cases;  and  it  is  contended,  that  gin- 
ger tea,  with  a large  addition  of  milk 
for  breakfast,  would,  in  various  cases, 
be  preferable  to  Chinese  tea  as  at  pre- 
sent taken.  The  best  Barbadoes  white 
ginger,  to  be  had  at  any  apothecary’s, 
ought  to  be  preferred  ; it  should  be 
powdered  rough  in  a mortar.  At  first 
a tea-spoonful  of  the  powdered  ginger 
may  be  taken  in  boiled  milk,  either 
to  supper  or  breakfast.  The  quantity 
may  afterwards  be  increased  to  two  or 
even  three  drachms. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  effect  of  ginger  tea 
upon  himself 
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<*  I have  taken  two  tea-spoonfuls 
heaped  up,  of  ginger  powder,  in  a 
pint  of  milk,  boiled  with  bread,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar,  for  breakfast, 
for  more  than  a year  past.  The  weight 
of  the  ginger  is  between  two  and  three 
drachms.  At  first,  this  quantity  was 
difficult  to  swallow,  if  the  ginger  was 
good.  I was  guided  in  my  quantity 
by  the  effects  it  had  on  my  stomach ; 
if  it  made  me  hiccup,  the  dose  was 
too  large. 

“ I found  occasionally  that  it  pro- 
duced ardor  urinse  ; but  this  went  off, 
without  any  ill  consequences  what- 
ever. 

“ I have  not  yet  found  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  dose ; but  I use  rather 
a coarser  powder  than  I did  at  first, 
which  mixes  more  easily  with  the 
milk,  and  probably  produces  rather 
more  effect  than  the  fine. 

“ The  late  Lord  Rivers  took  ginger 
in  large  doses  for  more  than  thirty 
years ; and  at  eighty,  was  an  upright 
and  healthy  old  man. 

“ I have,  since  I used  the  ginger, 
had  one  fit  of  the  gout ; but  it  was 
confined  entirely  to  my  extremities, 
and  never  assailed  either  my  head,  my 
loins,  or  my  stomach,  and  lasted  only 
seventeen  or  eighteen  days;  but  the 
last  fit  I had,  before  I took  the  ginger, 
affected  my  head,  my  stomach,  and 
my  loins ; and  lasted,  with  intervals, 
from  the  end  of  October  to  January.” 


ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF 
BREAD. 


BY  DR.  PARIS. 


Newly  baked  bread  has  a peculiar 
odour  as  well  as  taste,  which  are  lost 
by  keeping ; this  shows  that  some  pe- 
culiar substance  must  have  been  form- 
ed during  the  operation,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  understood.  Bread  dif- 
fers very  completely  from  the  flour  of 
which  it  is  made,  for  none  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  latter  can  now  be  dis- 
covered in  it ; it  is  much  more  misci- 
ble with  water  than  dough ; and  on 
this  circumstance  its  good  qualities, 
most  probably,  in  a great  measure 


depend ; it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the 
chemical  changes  that  have  taken 
place ; it  appears  certain  that  a quan- 
tity of  water,  or  its  elements,  is  con- 
solidated and  combined  with  the 
flour ; the  gluten  too  would  seem  to 
form  a union  with  the  starch  and 
water,  and  to  give  rise  to  a compound 
upon  which  the  nutritive  qualities  of 
bread  depend. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
upon  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of 
bread  ; but  I am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  evils  arising  from  such  a 
practice  have  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated. It  is  certain,  that  the  inferior 
kinds  of  flour  will  not  make  bread  of 
sufficient  whiteness  to  please  the  eye 
of  the  fastidious  citizen,  without  the 
addition  of  a small  proportion  of  alum. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  smallest 
quantity  of  alum  that  can  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  is  from  three 
to  four  ounces,  to  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  of  flour.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  habitual  and  daily 
introduction  of  a portion  of  alum  into 
the  human  stomach,  however  small, 
must  be  prejudicial  to  the  exercise  of 
its  functions,  and  particularly  to  per- 
sons of  a costive  habit,  and  to  chil- 
dren. 

The  earthy  adulterations  which 
have  been  sometimes  introduced  into 
bread,  must  be  regarded  as  a much 
more  serious  evil ; some  years  ago  the 
flour  of  Cornwall  was  very  generally 
adulterated  with  the  white  felspar, 
which  is  used  in  the  porcelain  manu- 
factory, and  much  mischief  arose  from 
its  use.  It  is,  therefore,  very  neces-  i 
sary  for  a medical  practitioner  to  be 
prepared  with  such  knowledge  as  may 
detect  the  fraud.  For  this  purpose, 
the  suspected  bread  should  be  incine- 
rated at  a red  heat  in  a shallow 
earthen  vessel,  and  the  residuary  ashes 
treated  with  nitrate  of  ammonia ; the 
earths  themselves  will  then  remain 
characterized  by  their  whiteness  and  j 
solubility. 

DR.  URE’S  TEST  FOR  DETECTING 

ALUM  IN  BREAD. 

— -vf ; . • *:  •/>  f 

According  to  Dr.  Ure,  the  Professor  ; 
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of  Chemistry  in  the  Andersonian  In- 
stitution, Glasgow,  alum  may  be  de- 
tected by  crumbling  down  the  sus- 
pected bread,  when  somewhat  stale, 
into  distilled  water,  squeezing  the 
pasty  mass  through  a piece  of  cloth, 
and  then  passing  the  liquid  through  a 
paper  filtre.  By  these  means  a liquid 
infusion  will  be  obtained  ; but  if  new 
bread  or  hot  water  be  employed  in  the 
experiment,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the 
liquid  clear.  A dilute  solution  of 
muriate  of  barytes  dropped  into  the 
filtered  infusion  will  indicate  by  a 
white  cloud,  more  or  less  heavy,  the 
presence  and  quantity  of  alum.  Ge- 
nuine bread  will  not  give  any  precipi- 
tate by  this  treatment. 


SINGULAR  INSTANCES  OF 
PANIC  AND  IMAGINARY 
DISORDERS. 


If  we  trace  the  operation  of  the  imita- 
tive propensity,  we  find  that  convul- 
sive disorders  are  not  only  communi- 
cated to  persons  who  live  in  the  same 
house  or  apartment,  but  that  they 
have,  in  many  instances,  been  propa- 
gated from  house  to  house,  by  the  in- 
timate intercourse  of  persons  in  the 
same  neighbourhood ; and  thus  a sort 
of  epidemical  convulsions  have  been 
produced.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1796,  Dr.  Haygarth  was  con- 
sulted respecting  a convulsive  malady, 
which  prevailed  for  some  time  among 
the  tenants  of  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge, 
and  Holland  Griffith,  Esq.  in  the 
Island  of  Anglesey.  This  disease  gra- 
dually spread,  from  one  girl  to  twenty- 
three  others,  all  between  the  age  of 
ten  and  twenty-five ; except  one  boy, 
seventeen  years  old,  all  the  patients 
were  females.  This  disorder  began 
with  pains  in  the  head,  and  sometimes 
in  the  stomach  and  side,  but  not  very 
violent : this  was  succeeded  by  violent 
twitchings  or  convulsions  of  the  upper 
extremities,  continuing  with  little  in- 
termission, and  causing  the  shoulders 
almost  to  meet  by  the  exertion.  The 
second  person  attacked  was  sister  to 
the  first,  and  lived  in  the  same  house ; 
the  third  and  fourth  were  acquaint- 
ances, and  had  been  much  alarmed  at 
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seeing  the  fits  of  the  first  patient.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  months, 
eighteen  girls  were  attacked,  of  whom 
only  two  had  recovered.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  imagination,  as  well  as 
of  the  principle  of  imitation,  was  ob- 
vious, from  the  general  alarm  and 
anxiety  which  prevailed,  a state  of 
mind  which  predisposes  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  principle,  as  was  exempli- 
fied by  animal  magnetism.  “ All  of 
them,  (says  Mr.  Griffith,)  as  far  as  I 
can  understand,  were  taken  much  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  first  three. 
Their  lower  extremities  are  free  from 
spasms,  although  they  find  themselves 
considerably  relaxed.  The  least  alarm 
throws  them  into  a fit  of  shaking. 
They  have  in  general  a hiccup.  The 
anxiety  of  parents,  sisters,  brothers, 
and  friends,  for  their  recovery,  is  par- 
ticularly obvious  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.” See  Dr.  Haygarth’s  pamphlet, 
“ On  the  Imagination  as  a cause  and 
cure  of  disorders  of  the  body,  exem- 
plified by  fictitious  functions,  and 
epidemical  convulsions,  1800.”  This 
intelligent  physician,  after  prescribing 
some  anti-spasmodic  medicines, desired 
Mr.  Griffiths,  to  use  all  his  authority 
to  prevent  girls  and  young  women 
from  having  any  communication  with 
persons  affected  with  these  convul- 
sions, and  to  keep  those  who  were  ill 
of  the  distemper  separate  from  each 
other,  as  much  as  possible.  “ I warn-, 
ed  him,  (Dr.  Haygarth  says,)  that  if 
these  cautions  were  not  observed,  the 
epidemic  might  spread  through  the 
whole  Island  of  Anglesey.” 

Dr.  Haygarth  was  led  to  take  this 
view  of  the  subject,  from  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  poor-house, 
at  Haerlem,  and  of  the  circumstance 
of  a convulsive  disease,  of  the  hysteri- 
cal kind,  which  about  thirty  years  ago 
had  spread  through  the  shire  of  Angus, 
in  Scotland.  Several  imperfect  de- 
scriptions of  this  malady  may  be 
found  in  the  “ Statistical  account  of 
Scotland.”  Dr.  Watt  long  ago  no- 
ticed the  frequency  of  convulsions  in 
Zetland,  and  he  adduced  the  extreme 
facility  with  which  they  were  propa- 
gated among  the  young  women  of 
that  island,  as  a proof  of  the  existence 
of  a wonderful  sympathy  between 
5 a 
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the  nervous  system  of  different  indi- 
viduals, by  means  of  which  various 
motions  and  morbid  symptoms,  are 
often  transferred  from  one  to  another, 
without  any  corporeal  contact  or  in- 
spection. An  account  of  this  disease, 
related  by  the  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Unst,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
Shetlands,  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh 
Journal,  just  quoted.  “ There  is  a 
shocking  distemper,  which  has  of  late 
years  prevailed  pretty  much ; (he 
writes  in  1774,)  especially  among 
young  women,  and  was  hardly  known 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  About  that 
period  only  one  person  was  subject  to 
it.  The  inhabitants  gave  it  the  name 
of  convulsion  fits,  and  indeed,  in  ap- 
pearance, it  sometimes  resembles  an 
epilepsy.  In  its  first  rise,  it  began 
with  a palpitation  of  the  heart,  of 
which  they  complain  for  a considera- 
ble time ; it  at  length  produced 
swooning  fits,  in  which  people  seized 
with  it,  would  be  motionless  for  up- 
wards of  an  hour.  At  length,  as  the 
distemper  gathered  strength,  when  any 
violent  passion  seized  them,  or  on  a 
sudden  surprise,  they  would  all  at 
once  fall  down,  toss  their  arms  about, 
writhe  their  bodies  into  very  odd 
shapes,  crying  out  all  the  while  most 
dismally,  throwing  their  heads  about 
from  side  to  side,  with  their  eyes  fixed 
and  staring.  At  first,  the  distemper 
obtained  in  a private  way  with  one 
female,  but  she  being  seized  in  a pub- 
lic way  at  church,  the  disease  was 
communicated  to  others,  but  whether 
by  the  influence  of  fear  or  sympathy 
is  not  easy  to  determine.” 

In  another  of  the  northern  parishes, 
Del  ting,  the  disease  was  very  preva- 
lent. “ The  patient  is  first  seized  with 
something  like  fainting—- and  imme- 
diately after  uttering  wild  cries  and 
shrieks,  the  sound  of  which,  at  what- 
ever distance,  immediately  puts  all 
who  are  subject  to  the  disorder  in  the 
same  situation.  It  most  commonly 
attacks  them,  when  the  church  is 
crowded  ; and  often  interrupts  the  ser- 
vice in  this  and  many  other  churches 
in  the  country.  On  a sacramental 
occasion,  fifty  or  sixty  are  sometimes 
carried  out  of  the  church,  and  laid  in 
the  church- yard,  where  they  struggle 


and  roar  with  all  their  strength  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  rise  up 
without  recollecting  a single  circum- 
stance of  what  happened  to  them  ” In 
this  description  we  recognize  the  fea- 
tures of  hysteria,  and  the  instances  of 
moral  causes  in  removing  as  well  as 
in  inducing  these  convulsive  maladies, 
was  evinced  in  the  parish  of  North- 
maven,  where  the  disease  was  thus 
extinguished — the  cure  is  attributed 
to  a rough  fellow  of  a kirk  officer,  who 
tossed  a woman  in  that  state,  with 
whom  he  had  frequently  been  trou- 
bled, into  a ditch  of  water.  “ She 
was  never  known  to  have  the  disease 
afterwards,  and  others  dreaded  the 
like  punishment.”  Here  the  principle 
of  the  cure  was  perfectly  analogous  to 
that  resorted  to  by  Boerhaave,  in  the 
workhouse  at  Haerlem. 

At  a still  more  recent  period,  name- 
ly, in  the  summer  of  1803,  a species 
of  a chorea,  or  St.  Vitus’s-dance,  be- 
came epidemio  in  Tenessee,  in  Ame- 
rica, connected  with  the  prevalence  of 
religious  enthusiasm.  Great  numbers 
of  people  were  collected  together,  espe- 
cially at  these  extraordinary  meet- 
ings, which  commonly  lasted  for  four 
or  five  days ; and  many  of  them  re- 
mained on  the  spot,  day  and  night, 
the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  time, 
worshipping  their  Maker  almost  inces- 
santly. The  outward  expression  of 
their  worship  consisted  chiefly  in  al- 
ternate crying,  laughing,  singing, 
shouting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
forming that  great  variety  of  gesticu- 
lations which  the  muscular  system  is 
capable  of  producing.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  some  found 
themselves  unable  by  voluntary  ef- 
forts, to  suppress  the  contractions  of 
their  muscles  5 and  to  their  own  asto- 
nishment, and  the  diversions  of  many 
of  the  spectators,  they  continued  to 
act  from  necessity  the  curious  charac- 
ters which  they  commenced  from 
choice.  The  disease  no  sooner  ap- 
peared, than  it  spread  with  rapidity 
through  the  medium  of  the  principle 
of  imitation  : thus  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  an  a fleeted  person  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  greater  part  of  a 
crowd,  whom  curiosity  or  other  mo- 
tives had  collected  around  him.  It 
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is  at  the  same  time,  (1805)  in  almost 
every  part  of  Tenessee  and  Kentucky, 
and  in  various  parts  of  Virginia,  but  it 
is  said  not  to  be  so  contagious  (or  rea- 
dily communicated)  as  at  its  com- 
mencement. It  attacks  both  sexes, 
and  every  constitution ; but  evidently 
more  readily  those  who  are  enthusiasts 
in  religion,  (such  as  those  above  de- 
scribed) and  females  ; children  of  six 
years  of  age,  and  adults  of  sixty,  have 
been  known  to  have  it;  but  a great 
majority  of  those  affected  are  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five.  The  muscles 
generally  affected  are  those  of  the 
trunk,  particularly  of  the  neck  ; some- 
times those  of  the  superior  extremities, 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  those  of  the  inferior. 
The  contractions  are  sudden  and  vio- 
lent, such  as  are  denominated  convul- 
sive, being  sometimes  so  powerful 
when  in  the  muscles  of  the  back,  that 
the  patient  is  thrown  on  the  ground, 
where  for  some  time  his  motions  more 
resemble  those  of  a living  fish  when 
thrown  on  land,  than  any  thing  to 
which  we  can  compare  them.  This, 
however,  does  not  often  occur,  and 
never,  we  believe,  except  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease. 

In  consequence  of  the  facility  with 
which  such  convulsive  motions  are 
communicated  by  imitation,  various 
corporeal  movements  which  fanaticism 
had  associated  with  devotional  exer- 
cise, have  become  characteristic  of 
certain  sects,  to  which  they  have 
given  names.  From  this  source,  it 
would  appear,  have  originated  the 
appellations  of  Jumpers,  Whirlers, 
Tremblers ; and  even  our  placid  sect, 
the  Quakers,  have  doubtless  derived 
their  denomination  from  some  similar 
habit. 


ON  SORES  AND  ULCERS. 


BY  SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER. 


When  an  ulcer  is  in  a perfectly  heal- 
ing state,  the  appearances  which  it 
exhibits  are  as  follows  : — The  fleshy 
granulations  are  of  a florid  colour;  the 
blood-vessels  possess  a considerable 
quantity  of  arterial  blood,  and  the 
freedom  of  circulation  produces  this 


florid  appearance.  The  granulations 
are  equal  on  the  surface  of  the  sore, 
rising  a little  above  the  edges ; for  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  that  a sore 
should  heal  kindly,  that  the  surface 
of  the  ulcer  should  be  a little  more 
elevated  than  the  surrounding  edges. 
The  surface  of  the  sore  secretes  matter, 
which  has  a milky  appearance,  or  ra- 
ther the  appearance  of  cream.  The 
edge  is  whitish  in  colour,  and  adapts 
itself  to  the  surface.  In  this  manner 
the  granulations,  springing  from  the 
surrounding  skin,  are  very  nicely 
adapted  to  the  circumference  of  the 
sore,  so  that  the  granulations  on  the 
edge  unite  with  those  on  the  surface. 
When,  therefore,  you  see  the  surface 
of  an  ulcer  red,  the  granulations 
equal,  the  surface  rising  a little  above 
the  edge,  the  discharge  of  matter 
healthy,  and  the  edge  of  the  sore 
nicely  adapted  to  the  surface,  you  will 
say  that  this  ulcer  is  in  a healing 
state. 


BEST  TREATMENT, 

In  order  to  produce  this  state  of  the 
sore,  the  best  practice  which  you  can 
generally  pursue,  is  to  apply  poultices 
and  plasters.  When  you  open  an 
abscess,  or  when  a wound  is  produ- 
ced which  cannot  be  healed  by  the 
adhesive  process,  the  best  application 
is  a poultice,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing the  granulations.  This  poul- 
tice must  not  be  too  warm;  it  should 
be  gently  stimulating,  so  as  not  to 
repress  the  growth  of  granulations, 
but  to  form  a soft  bed,  to  which  they 
may  spring.  The  effect  of  the  poul- 
tice is,  by  its  warmth  and  moisture, 
to  encourage  such  a degree  of  action 
as  may  promote  the  rising  of  the  gra- 
nulations. 

When  the  granulations  have  risen 
to  the  edge  of  the  sore,  then  our  prac- 
tice alters;  and  it  becomes  our  object 
to  adapt  the  granulations  of  the  edge 
to  those  of  the  surface.  For  this  pur- 
pose adhesive  plaster  or  unctuous  sub- 
stances are  employed,  with  a view  of 
pressing  down  the  granulations  of  the 
edge  of  the  sore  on  those  of  the  sur- 
face, so  as  to  make  them  unite.  These 
are  the  principles  of  treatment  in 
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the  cure  of  ulcers.  We  first  encou- 
rage the  growth  of  granulations  by 
the  application  of  the  gentle  stimulus 
of  poultices  ;.  and  when  the  granula- 
tions have  risen  to  the  edge  of  the 
surrounding  skin,  we  press  down  the 
granulations  of  the  edge  on  those  of 
the  surface,  either  by  the  application 
of  adhesive  plasters  or  of  unctuous  sub- 
stances. The  more  unctuous  such  sub- 
stances are  the  better  ; for  the  vessels 
will  have  a greater  facility  in  shoot- 
ing towards  the  centre,  and  the  gra- 
nulations embedded  in  this  unctuous 
matter  will  more  readily  extend  along 
the  surface  of  the  sore. 

Such  are  the  principles  of  treatment 
applicable  to  ulcers  in  the  healing 
state ; we  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
impediments  to  the  healing  process 
which  frequently  occur,  and  which 
render  a different  mode  of  treatment 
necessary. 

PROUD  FLESH,  OR  FUNGUS. 

The  first  circumstance  which  renders 
the  cure  of  ulcers  difficult,  is  the  too 
prominent  state  of  the  granulations, 
producing  what  is  called  proud  flesh. 
In  this  state,  the  granulations,  rising 
considerably  above  the  edge  of  the  sur- 
rounding skin,  are  necessarily  pre- 
vented from  uniting  with  those  of  the 
surface.  In  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  state  of  the  sore,  the 
common  treatment  is  to  apply  dry  lint 
to  the  centre  of  the  sore,  and  some 
unctuous  substance  to  the  edges.  The 
lint,  by  its  pressure,  prevents  the 
growth  of  granulations  in  the  centre, 
while  the  unctuous  substance  allows 
the  granulations  on  the  edge  to  pro- 
ceed and  inosculate  with  those  on  the 
surface  of  the  sore.  The  lint  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  sore, 
for  if  it  is,  the  granulations  will  be 
prevented  from  proceeding  towards 
the  centre  of  the  sore. 

The  caustics  called  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  luxuriant 
granulations  near  the  edges  of  the 
sore.  Here  our  practice  is  just  re- 
versed. Lint  is  applied  to  the  centre 
of  the  sore  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
down  the  granulations  on  the  surface ; 


whereas  the  caustic  is  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  down  the  granu- 
lations which  are  nearest  the  edge  of 
the  sore.  In  this  way  we  promote 
the  healing  of  the  sore,  forming  a 
little  circle  by  the  caustic  from  day 
to  day  until  we  arrive  at  the  centre. 
Adhesive  plaster  is  used  with  the  same 
view  of  keeping  down  the  granula- 
tions. The  common  adhesive  plas- 
ter is,  however,  too  stimulating  for 
this  purpose;  a plaster  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  the  compound  galba- 
num  plaster  and  the  plaster  of  soap, 

. is  a much  better  application  to  pro- 
mote the  healing  of  ulcers  than  the 
common  adhesive  plaster.  This  is  a 
point  deserving  attention ; because,  if 
the  application  is  of  so  stimulating  a 
, nature  as  to  excite  inflammation  and 
excoriate  the  skin,  we  are  often  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving  off  the  adhe- 
sive plaster.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  action  is  so  great  as  to  oblige 
us  to  apply  a sheet  of  lead  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sore : when  this  is  neces- 
sary, you  may  apply  a piece  of  lint 
covered  with  cerate;  over  these  a 
piece  of  sheet  lead,  and  round  the 
whole  a roller  should  be  passed  of 
dbout  five  yards  in  length.  These 
are  the  various  modes  of  treatment  in 
this  state  of  the  sore. 

INDOLENT  SORES. 

The  next  circumstance  to  which  we 
shall  advert,  as  giving  rise  to  difficulty 
in  the^  treatment  of  ulcers,  is  a lan- 
guid state  of  the  sore,  in  which  its 
action  is  too  slight.  What  is  the 
character  of  such  a sore  ? You  may 
know  that  a sore  is  in  this  state,  by 
the  glossy  and  semi-transparent  appear- 
ance of  the  granulations ; instead  of 
the  florid  hue  which  characterises  gra- 
nulations in  their  healthy  state : a 
considerable  portion  of  them  is  blood- 
less. The  fact  is,  that  the  vessels 
near  the  surrounding  parts  have  not 
sufficient  power  to  throw  the  blood  to 
the  extremities  of  the  granulations. — 
To  remove  this  glossy  appearance,  and 
produce  a healthy  state  of  the  sore, 
the  application  most  commonly  used 
is  the  ointment  of  red  oxyde  of  mer- 
cury. This  is  a strong  stimulating 


• This  Plate,  taken  from  the  Female’s  Friend,  or  General  Domestic  Adviser,  published 
as  a useful  Companion  to  the  Medical  Adviser,  shews  the  exact  application  of 
Mr.  Egg’s  Patent  Self-adjusting  Trusses,  which  are  allowed  to  approach  nearer  to  per- 
fection than  any  before  invented. 


The  Double  Inguinal  Truss. 
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application,  which  occasions  a deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  part,  and 
produces  a florid  redness  in  the  gra- 
nulations, instead  of  the  semi-trans- 
parent appearance  which  they  assume 
in  the  languid  state  of  the  sore.  It 
produces,  however,  a white  appear- 
ance in  the  edge  of  the  sore,  arising 
from  the  thickened  state  of  the  skin 
which  prevents  the  growth  of  the 
granulations  on  the  edge.  This  may 
be  corrected  by  the  application  of 
blue  ointment  to  the  edge  of  the 
sore.  Lotions  are  frequently  applied 
with  the  same  view  ; such  as  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water ; or 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  grain  to  three  ounces 
of  water.  The  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury, and  lime-wrater  are  also  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  addition 
to  these  applications,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  bind  up  the  sore  with  a 
roller,  and  to  allow  the  patient  to 
take  a great  deal  of  exercise;  for, 
without  exercise,  a healing  disposition 
will  not  be  produced  in  the  sore. 

It  wilb  be  highly  useful  in  these 
cases  to  employ  some  stimulating 
plaster,  such  as  the  compound  gal- 
banum  plaster,  for  the  adhesive  plas- 
ter will  not  answer  the  purpose : the 
sores  are  languid,  and  the  object  is 
to  increase  the  action  in  the  part ; this 
will  be  greatly  assisted  by  giving  the 
patient  a nutritious  diet,  allowing  him 
at  the  same  time  to  take  exercise,  and 
in  fact,  by  doing  every  thing  to  im- 
prove the  constitution. 

INFLAMED  SORES. 

The  next  stage  of  ulcers  we  come  to, 
is  that  to  be  met  with  in  patients  on 
their  admission  into  the  hospitals.  — 
When  the  surgeon  goes  round  the  hos- 
pital on  the  first  day  after  the  taking 
in,  he  will  meet  with  a number  of 
persons  with  inflamed  ulcers  on  their 
legs ; and  what,  I ask  of  you,  is  the 
character  of  these  sores?  You  know 
that  there  is  a serous  discharge  from 
these  wounds — a bloody  ichbr,  com- 
posed of  serum  and  the  red  particles 
of  the  blood,  a disposition  in  many 
cases  to  slough,  the  surface  being  co- 


vered with  a brown  incrustation,  and 
the  skin  and  surrounding  parts  are 
highly  inflamed.  Well  then,  you  will 
find  that  the  same  treatment  which  is 
applicable  to  inflammation  in  general, 
will  be  of  service  in  these  cases,  where 
inflammation  has  been  kept  up  for 
a long  time  to  a high  degree. 

Rest  must  be  enjoined ; the  pa- 
tient must  also  keep  in  bed,  in  the 
recumbent  posture.  Fomentations 
and  poultices  must  be  employed  ; fo- 
mentations will  tend  to  produce  a se- 
cretion from  the  part,  and  poultices, 
by  their  soothing  quality,  to  promote 
the  growth  of  granulations;  both  will 
evacuate  the  matter  from  the  wounds. 
Then  with  these  applications  the  ves- 
sels begin  to  form,  the  sore  assumes  a 
better  appearance,  healthy  secretions 
are  thrown  out,  and  granulations  shoot 
up,  fibrous  matter  is  deposited,  and  in 
a short  time  you  will  have  the  skin 
covering  the  wound.  Fomentation, 
poultice,  rest,  and  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture must  be  enjoined,  and  the  patient 
must  be  purged : the  best  cathartic 
that  you  can  administer  is  calomel  and 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  five 
grains  of  each  at  bed-time ; and  a 
draught  of  the  infusion  of  senna  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  on  the  following 
morning;  by  this  plan  you  will  do 
more  to  subdue  the  inflammation 
than  by  any  other  I know.  If  the 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood  be  much 
inflamed,  leeches  had  better  be  ap* 
plied  near  the  circumference  of  the 
ulcer.  With  this  treatment,  in  a very 
few  days,  granulations  will  spring  up, 
pus  will  be  secreted,  and  the  surround- 
ing edges  will  assume  a healthy  ap- 
pearance. Without,  however,  attend- 
ing to  the  constitutional  treatment, 
all  your  local  applications  will  be  of 
very  little  avail. 


ON  RUPTURE,  OR  HERNIA. 


BY  MR.  LAWRENCE. 


It  is  a fact  which  should  be  generally 
promulgated  and  attended  to,  that 
much  depends  on  the  means  used  at 
the  commencement  of  the  malady. — 
Thousands  who  live  in  remote  places, 
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and  cannot  have  the  immediate  as- 
sistance of  a surgeon,  may  he  pre- 
served, by  knowing  how  to  treat 
themselves  on  the  first  appearance  of 
rupture.  It  should  likewise  never  be 
forgotten,  that  on  the  least  appear- 
ance of  the  disorder,  every  possible 
means  should  be  instantly  used  to  re- 
turn the  intestines.  Those  ruptures 
are  so  much  the  more  difficult  to  cure 
as  they  are  of  longer  continuance. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  TRUSS. 

The  truss  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
remedies  at  present  discovered  for  the 
treatment  of  this  disorder;  and  to 
whatever  part  it  is  to  be  applied,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  fit  it 
with  every  possible  exactness.  If  this 
be  not  particularly  attended  to,  the 
truss,  instead  of  being  useful,  will  be 
extremely  inj  urious ; for  the  sole  in- 
tent of  these  bandages  is  to  press  di- 
rectly on  the  opening  through  which 
the  gut  descended,  or  was  forced  from 
its  natural  position : the  strictest  at- 
tention should  therefore  be  paid,  not 
only  to  the  formation  of  the  truss,  but 
to  its  application. 

A cushion,  or  compress,  possessing 
a sufficient  degree  of  softness  and  re- 
sistance, should  be  immediately  placed 
between  the  pad  of  the  truss  and  the 
groin,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  unpleasant,  and,  sometimes,  pain- 
ful sensation  which  takes  place  from 
the  compression  necessary  to  retain  the 
ruptured  parts,  when  reduced,  in  their 
natural  situation,  and  more  particu- 
larly so,  when  the  difficulty  of  reten- 
tion requires  an  inward  degree  of 
pressure.  Besides  the  other  advantages 
arising  from  the  use  of  this  cushion, 
it  forms  a bed,  and  a fixed  point  of 
support,  for  the  pad  of  the  truss,  and 
by  that  means  renders  the  compression 
more  permanent,  equal,  and  certain; 
and  also  preserves  the  lining  of  the 
pad  from  being  soiled  by  peffspiration. 
Take  three  slips  of  coarse  calico, 
twenty  inches  long,  and  three  inches 
in  breadth,  fold  them  into  a square 
form  ; for  young  persons  and  children 
the  size  must  be  in  proportion. 

It  too  often  happens  that  the  per. 
son  who  makes  the  truss  applies  it 


and  this  presumption  on  his  part,  and 
want  of  caution  in  the  patient,  seldom 
fail  to  do  mischief.  A man  may  be  a 
good  mechanic,  and  perform  his  work 
with  ability  ; but  he  alone  can  apply 
the  bandage  with  effect  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  frame. 

The  patient  should  on  no  account 
apply  the  truss  himself  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  rupture ; but,  in  this 
particular  instance,  submit  entirely  to 
the  conduct  of  the  surgeon.  It  is  his 
province  to  determine  whether  the 
whole  of  the  intestines  are  returned, 
or  a part  remains  in  the  opening 
through  which  they  descended.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  surgeon  knows  the 
application  of  the  truss  would  be 
highly  injurious.  But,  if  the  assist- 
ance of  a surgeon  cannot  be  had  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  the 
patient  must  give  up  all  kind  of  exer- 
cise or  labour.  Every  exertion,  how- 
ever trifling,  only  tends  to  force  the 
intestines  from  their  natural  position, 
and  increase  the  malady.  Immediate 
rest  becomes  essential,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient  should  be  always 
with  the  head  lower  than  the  body. 

MEANS  OF  RETURNING  THE  INTES- 
TINES. 

To  favour  a return  of  the  intestines,  it 
will  be  also  necessary  to  place  the  feet 
of  the  patient  over  the  shoulders  of 
another  person,  and  to  permit  his 
body  to  hang  downwards.  When  in 
that  situation,  he  should  be  jolted  a 
good  deal,  which,  in  many  cases,  has 
been  attended  with  the  best  of  con- 
sequences. 

At  this  moment,  a gentle  pressure 
of  the  hands  and  fingers  should  be 
made.  The  person  operating  this 
way  should  grasp  the  swelling  with 
one  hand  at  the  bottom,  while,  with 
the  fingers  of  the  other,  an  attempt 
be  made  to  push  gently  the  contents 
of  the  tumor  into  their  place ; always 
observing,  that  the  parts  last  swelled 
be  first  reduced. 

The  diseased  person,  when  in  bed, 
should  suffer  the  part  affected  to  rest 
upon  his  hand ; and  any  sudden  ex- 
ertion, such  as  raising  the  arms,  or 
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violently  separating  the  legs,  sneezing, 
coughing,  or  even  speaking  above  the 
natural  pitch  of  the  voice,  should,  if 
possible,  be  avoided ; but  as  some  mo- 
tion becomes  indispensable,  particu- 
larly when  the  patient  feels  an  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  stool  or  make  water,  he 
must  take  care  to  move  gently,  still 
keeping  his  hand  on  the  affected  part, 
and  thereby  preventing  any  farther 
descent  or  displacement  of  the  bowels. 

COLD  APPLICATIONS. 

When  the  return  of  the  gut  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  means  before-men- 
tioned, the  best  consequences  may  be 
expected  from  an  immediate  applica- 
tion of  cold  water,  or  ice,  if  it  can  be 
procured.  To  increase  the  coldness 
of  the  water,  and  thereby  facilitate  the 
return  of  the  intestines,  two  ounces  and 
a half  o'f  crude  sal-ammoniac  should 
be  dissolved  in  a quart  of  spring  wa- 
ter, and  frequently  applied  to  the 
part.  When  this  mixture,  by  stand- 
ing, acquires  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  loses  its  cooling  pro- 
perties, and  therefore  a fresh  solution 
should  be  made.  If  these  bathings 
do  not  succeed  in  the  course  of  ten  or 
a dozen  applications,  they  must  not 
be  repeated:  but,  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  ice  or  sal-ammoniac  cannot 
be  immediately  had,  in  that  case  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  bathing  the 
parts  with  the  coldest  water  that  can 
be  procured,  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  vinegar.  Applications  of 
this  kind  have  been  attended  with 
such  happy  consequences,  that  I can- 
not too  earnestly  recommend  them  in 
cases  of  an  obstinate  nature. 

An  injection  of  cold  water  may 
likewise  be  administered  with  great 
effect ; but,  for  this  operation,  a pew- 
ter syringe,  containing  a pint  or  a 
pint  and  a half,  must  be  provided, 
and  which  may  be  had  of  most  of  the 
pewterers  in  London.  These  syringes, 
admitting  a greater  force  in  the  act  of 
administering  the  contents  and  lodg- 
ing them  in  the  intestines,  than  those 
formed  of  elastic  gum,  or  a bladder, 
very  often  effect  a reduction  of  the 
gut  when  other  means  have  failed. 


Dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  legs  and 
thighs,  in  cases  of  difficult  reductions 
has  been  also  recommended. 

WARM  APPLICATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  cold  applications 
recommended  as  above,  1 would  ad- 
vise warm  ones  to  be  applied  to  the 
belly,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
following  manner  : — Take  the  bladder 
of  an  ox, two-thirds  full  of  warm  water, 
and  cover  it  with  flannel, to  prevent  any 
moisture  from  touching  the  body  of 
the  patient.  Apply  the  bladder,  thus 
prepared,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of 
the  belly  above  the  tumour,  and,  at 
the  same  moment,  let  the  cold  bath- 
ings, before-mentioned,  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  ruptured  part.  These 
contrary  applications  of  heat  and  cold 
have  been  attended  with  the  best  con- 
sequences ; because,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  relax  and 
enlarge  the  ring  or  opening  through 
which  the  intestines  pass,  and  which 
is  formed  by  the  tendons  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  belly,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
necessary  to  contract  and  diminish 
the  gut,  that  the  reduction  may  be 
effected  with  less  difficulty.  This 
practice,  although  I believe  not  gene- 
rally known,  I have  frequently  suc- 
ceeded in,  when  the  separate  applica- 
tions of  heat  and  cold  have  failed. 

MEDICINES. 

If  the  patient  be  costive,  accompanied 
with  sickness  at  the  stomach,  internal 
medicine  should  not  be  administered  j 
but  clysters,  made  of  half  a pint  of 
chamomile-tea,  two  table  spoonfuls  of 
oil,  and  one  of  common  salt,  should 
be  injected.  Or,  one  drachm,  or  a 
drachm  and  a half  of  Castile  or  com- 
mon soap,  dissolved  in  a pint  of  warm 
water,  will  answer  the  purpose  better 
than  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  the  injec- 
tion of  which  has  been  generally  re- 
commended in  such  cases.  One  of 
these  clysters  should  be  repeated  every 
three  or  four  hours  until  evacuation 
be  obtained.  Sometimes  the  patient 
becomes  feverish ; and,  in  that  case, 
if  a person  be  at  hand  who  can  ope- 
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rate,  a quantity  of  blood,  proportioned 
to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  should 
be  taken. 

When  the  patient  goes  to  stool,  he 
must  not  strain,  but  take  time,  and 
discharge  the  excrements  wi  thout  vio- 
lence. He  must  likewise  keep  his 
hand  on  the  diseased  part,  with  a 
considerable  pressure,  to  prevent  the 
bowels  from  farther  descending ; and 
he  should  observe  the  same  conduct 
even  when  the  truss  is  applied.  An 
increased  compression  on  the  pad,  at 
the  time  of  voiding,  will  be  necessary. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  TRUSS. 

The  person  who  is  ruptured,  by  at- 
tending to  these  rules  and  observa- 
tions, will  contribute  to  his  own  re- 
lief in  the  early  stages  of  the  malady, 
and  before  he  can  procure  medical  as- 
sistance. When  the  advice  of  a com- 
petent surgeon  can  be  had,  a truss  will 
be  immediately  recommended  and 
applied ; and  then  the  patient  must  be 
extremely  cautious  in  removing  it, 
either  by  night  or  day,  until  every 
doubt  and  apprehension  respecting  a 
return  of  the  disorder  be  entirely  dose 
away. 

I have  known  people  who  could 
not  sleep  with  a truss  made  with  a 
steel  band.  In  those  cases  I have  re- 
commended a bandage  composed  of 
leather  only,  with  the  usual  pad,  and 
they  have  answered  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  intestines,  or  parts 
contained  in  the  rupture,  during  the 
night.  By  thus  constantly  wearing  a 
bandage  that  will  retain  the  intestines 
in  their  natural  situation,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  the  ring  to  contract 
or  produce  such  an  alteration  in  the 
parts,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  more 
radical  cures  of  this  malady  than  have 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  have  taken 
place. 

He  must  likewise  take  care  to  keep 
the  pad  from  shifting,  and  steadily 
fixed  on  the  aperture,  to  prevent  a 
descent  of  the  intestines.  In  a certain 
time  he  may  be  informed  that  he  can 
sleep  in  safety  without  it ; and  it  is 
possible  this  information  may  be  cor- 
rect} but,  to  avoid  a return  of  the 


disease,  which  is  a consequence  that 
generally  arises  from  a mistaken  and 
premature  opinion,  I must  recommend 
it  strongly  to  the  patient  not  to  re- 
inove  the  truss  but  when  in  bed  and 
lying  on  his  back,  with  his  feet  drawn 
close  to  the  buttocks.  Previous  to 
his  rising  in  the  morning,  he  must 
restore  the  truss  to  its  former  situa- 
tion, and  with  as  little  motion  as  pos< 
sible.  In  the  act  of  rising,  dressing, 
walking,  &c.  &c.  not  the  least  vio- 
lence must  be  used,  but  every  move- 
ment of  the  patient  must  be  directed 
by  gentleness  and  caution. 


PIMPLES, 

AND  THEIR  VARIETIES. 


THE  LIVID  BUTTONY  PIMPLE. 

By  the  doctors  who  talk  mysteriously, 
this  species  is  denominated  acne  in - 
durata , and  differs-  chiefly  from  the 
small  red  pimple  by  the  larger  size 
of  the  tumour,  and  its  more  tedious 
continuance.  The  cause  is  evidently 
the  same,  but  the  constitution  of  the 
individual  different.  They  very  usu- 
ally occur  in  those  who  are  affected 
with  piles,  which  are  well  known  to 
depend  on  disorders  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  and  on  bilious  obstruc- 
tions or  other  diseases  of  the  liver.  In 
women  they  are  a frequent  concomi- 
tant of  irregularities  and  obstructions; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  following  the  admi- 
rable remedy  of  Dr.  Lavagna.  In 
some  instances  the  health  does  not 
seem  to  be  affected ; but  even  in  these 
cases,  some  lurking  disorder  of  the 
liver  or  stomach  may  always  be  sus- 
pected, and  ought  to  be  carefully 
watched  and  remedied. 

Dr.  Bateman  describes  this  species 
as  larger,  harder,  and  more  permanent 
than  the  other,  and  they  may  always 
be  distinguished  by  their  dull  red  or 
livid  purplish  colour. 

They  rise  often  in  considerable 
numbers,  of  a conical  or  oblong  co- 
noidal  form,  and  are  occasionally 
somewhat  pointed,  as  if  tending  to 
immediate  suppuration,  being  at  the 
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same  time  of  a bright  roseate  hue  ; yet 
many  of  them  continue  in  a hard  and 
elevated  state  for  a great  length  of  time, 
without  any  disposition  to  suppurate. 
Others,  however,  pass  on  very  slowly 
to  suppuration,  the  matter  not  being 
completely  formed  in  them  for  several 
weeks,  and  then  only  a small  part  of 
the  pimples  are  removed  by  this  pro- 
cess. Sometimes  two  or  three  pimples 
coalesce,  forming  a large  irregular 
button,  which  occasionally  suppurates 
at  the  separate  points,  and  sometimes 
only  at  the  largest.  In  whatever  mode 
they  proceed,  the  vivid  hue  of  the 
pimples  gradually  becomes  more  pur- 
ple or  even  livid,  especially  in  those 
which  show  no  tendency  to  suppu- 
rate. Slight  crusts  form  upon  the  sup- 
purating pimples,  which,  after  some 
time,  fall  off  leaving  small  scars,  sur- 
rounded by  hard  buttons  of  the  same 
dark  red  colour ; these  sometimes  sup- 
purate again  at  uncertain  periods,  and 
sometimes  slowly  subside  and  disap- 
pear, leaving  a slight  purple  or  livid 
discoloration,  and  occasionally  a slight 
depression,  which  is  long  in  wearing 
off. 

The  pimples,  even  when  they  do 
not  suppurate,  but  especially  while 
they  continue  highly  red,  are  always 
sore  and  tender  to  the  touch ; so  that 
washing,  the  friction  of  the  cloths,  &c. 
are  somewhat  painful.  In  its  most 
severe  form,  this  eruption  nearly  covers 
the  face,  breast,  shoulders,  and  top  of 
the  back,  but  does  not  descend  lower 
than  an  ordinary  tippet  in  dress : yet 
this  limitation  of  the  disorder  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  exposure  of  those  parts; 
for  it  occurs  equally  in  men  and  wo- 
men. In  a few  instances  of  young 
men,  Dr.  Bateman  has  seen  an  exten- 
sive eruption  of  this  kind,  affecting 
these  covered  parts,  while  the  face  re- 
mained nearly  free  from  it.  By  the 
successive  rise  and  progress  of  the  tu- 
mours, the  whole  surface,  within  the 
limits  just  mentioned,  was  spotted 
with  red  and  livid  pimples,  intermix- 
ed with  the  purple  discolorations 
and  depressions  left  by  those  which 
had  subsided,  and  variegated  with 
yellow  suppurating  points  and  small 
crusts,  so  that  very  little  of  the  natu- 
ral skin  appeared. 

VOL.  II. 


BEST  TREATMENT. 

The  livid  buttony  pimple  may  be  ad- 
vantageously treated  precisely  as  in 
the  last  case,  with  this  difference,  that 
we  may  here  make  the  lotions  more 
piquant  and  stimulating,  it  being  the 
best  thing  to  promote  the  suppuration 
of  the  pimples.  Mr.  Plumbe  affirms, 
indeed,  that  there  is  always  some  lit- 
tle suppuration,  and  a small  collection 
of  matter,  though  it  is  too  deep  seated 
to  be  squeezed  out,  and  too  severe  a 
measure  to  have  recourse  to  the  lancet. 

The  French  practitioners  use  very 
strong  stimulants,  such  as  muriatic 
acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  but  these 
we  should  prohibit  except  in  the  most 
skilful  hands  and  in  a weak  state  of 
dilution.  Mr.  Plumbe  recommends 
the  pimples  to  be  pricked  with  a nee- 
dle or  lancet,  in  order  to  irritate  them 
and  spur  them  on  to  suppuration. 

When  this  has  been  accomplished, 
the  matter  is  to  be  squeezed  out,  and 
if  any  blueness  or  hardness  remain, 
sponge  the  part  slightly  three  or  four 
times  a day  with  the  following  wash  : 

MR.  PLUMBE’S  PIMPLE  WASH. 

Dissolve  two  grains  and  a half  of 
oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  four 
ounces  of  spirit  of  wine. 

Keep  it  in  a close-stopped  phial  for 
use. 

THE  BARDOLPH  PIMPLE  ERUPTION. 

We  are  quite  certain  that  none  of  our 
fair  readers,  at  least  under  the  age  of 
fifty,  will  require  to  look  into  our  re- 
marks on  these  species  : we  had  some 
thoughts  indeed  of  omitting  it  entire- 
ly, but  we  would  rather  that  our 
work  contained  a few  supernumerary 
pages,  than  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered in  any  point  deficient  or  im- 
perfect. Dr.  Willan  and  Dr.  Bate- 
man call  the  Bardolph  eruption  Acne 
Rosacea.  In  many  instances  it  cannot 
with  propriety  be  considered  a species 
of  pimple,  being  rather  an  extensive 
efflorescence  of  the  skin.  It  never,  or 
rarely,  occurs  from  the  same  causes,  or 
in  the  same  constitutions  as  the 
preceding  variety,  but  usually  ap- 
5b 
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pears  in  those  who  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  high-seasoned  food  and 
made  dishes  ; who  have  indulged  in 
pickles,  and  more  particularly  in  ha- 
bitual potations  of  wine,  ale,  and 
other  strong  liquors.  It  is  a very 
common  attendant  on  the  gouty,  and 
on  those  who  have  disordered  their 
livers  and  bilious  system  by  indolence 
and  high  living,  or  a residence  in  hot 
climates. 

The  immediate  cause  is,  however, 
much  the  same  at  first,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding variety,  and  the  nose  becomes 
first  affected,  because  the  little  mois- 
ture pipes  are  obstructed,  and  the  skin 
is  in  consequence  partially  irritated 
and  inflamed.  It  is  only,  however, 
after  long  continued  and  repeated  at- 
tacks that  this  establishes  itself,  and 
becomes  what  may  be  expressly  called 
the  Bardolph  eruption. 

In  addition,  says  Dr.  Bateman,  to 
an  eruption  of  small  suppurating 
pimples,  there  is  also  a shining  redness, 
and  an  irregular  bumpy  appearance 
of  the  skin  of  that  part  of  the  face 
which  is  affected.  The  redness  com- 
monly appears  first  at  the  end  of  the 
nose,  and  afterwards  spreads  from 
both  sides  of  the  nose  to  the  cheeks, 
the  whole  of  which,  however,  it  very 
seldom  covers.  In  the  commence- 
ment, it  is  not  uniformly  vivid ; but 
is  paler  in  the  morning,  and  readily 
increased  to  an  intense  red  after  din- 
ner, or  at  any  time,  if  a glass  of  wine 
be  taken  or  any  other  sort  of  spirits, 
or  the  patient  be  heated  by  exercise 
or  sitting  near  a fire.  After  some  con- 
tinuance in  this  state,  the  texture  of 
the  outer  skin  becomes  gradually 
thickened,  and  its  surface  uneven  or 
buttony,  and  variegated  by>a  net-work 
of  enlarged  veins. 

According  to  Mr.  Plumbe,  collec- 
tions of  matter  are  frequently  conceal- 
ed under  a smooth  red  buttony  swell- 
ing for  weeks,  without  its  existence 
being  suspected.  From  the  protrac- 
tion of  the  complaint,  every  part  of 
the  tip  and  sides  of  the  nose  is  affected 
with  such  eruptions,  and  the  moisture 
glands  and  their  little  pipes  become 
completely  destroyed.  A careful  ex- 
amination of  the  parts  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease  will,  in  most 


cases,  lead  to  the  detection  of  small 
and  deep-seated  collections  of  matter, 
which,  upon  being  let  out  with  a 
needle  or  point  of  a lancet,  will  cause 
the  swelling  and  redness  of  the  skin  to 
disappear,  and  if  the  fomentations  of 
warm  water  and  frictions  with  mild 
soap  and  a soft  brush  be  persevered 
inf  along  with  plain  diet  and  absti- 
nence from  high-seasoned  dishes,  pic- 
kles, cayenne,  mustard,  and  strong 
liquors — a cure  may  in  time  be  ef- 
fected. 


ON  CROUP  IN  INFANTS. 


BY  PROFESSOR  HAMILTON,  OF 
EDINBURGH. 


The  true  croup  is  preceded,  common- 
ly for  some  days,  and  always  for  a day 
or  two,  by  a hoarse  cough ; but  the 
first  symptom  that  proves  alarming, 
to  one  unacquainted  with  the  disease, 
is  a difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
comes  on  towards  night.  The  breath- 
ing is  very  difficult,  and  in  many  in- 
stances so  noisy,  that  it  can  be  heard 
at  the  distance  of  several  yards.  After 
this  state  of  the  breathing  is  observed, 
the  fits  of  coughing  become  more  fre- 
quent, and  have  a very  peculiar 
sound,  resembling  the  loud  crowing 
of  a roupy  cock.  Generally,  the 
coughing  occurs  in  redoubled  fits,  the 
second  fit  being  more  violent  than  the 
first.  Some  viscid  phlegm  is  forced 
up  by  the  cough  ; but  it  reaches  no 
farther  than  the  mouth;  being  re- 
tracted when  the  cough  ceases. 

If  the  countenance  of  the  child  be 
examined  at  this  time,  it  will  be  found 
flushed  and  swelled,  in  a degree  pro- 
portioned to  the  constitution  of  the 
individual ; consequently,  in  some 
cases  the  eyes  appear  blood-shot,  wa- 
tery, and  swelled  as  it  were,  and  the 
whole  face  is  very  red,  except  that 
round  the  mouth  there  is  an  evident 
whiteness ; but  in  other  cases,  there 
are  only  watery  eyes,  and  an  obscure 
blush  over  the  face,  with  a slight 
paleness  round  the  mouth. 

The  child  sleeps  during  the  inter- 
vals between  the  fits  of  coughing; 
but  there  is  no  material  alteration  in 
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the  state  of  breathing  while  he  is 
asleep.  Those  in  whom  the  face  is 
very  much  flushed,  seem  overpowered 
by  a heavy  sleep,  from  which  they 
are  roused  only  by  the  violent  fits  of 
coughing.  Food  and  drink  are  rea- 
dily swallowed  without  difficulty,  and 
the  natural  evacuations  go  on  as  usual. 

In  proportion  as  the  disease  con- 
tinues, the  fits  of  coughing  return 
more  frequently,  and  are  attended 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  agita- 
tion throughout  the  whole  frame ; and 
in  some  cases  the  breathing  becomes 
more  and  more  noisy.  In  one  case, 
which  the  author  attended  some  time 
ago,  convulsions  or  convulsive  start- 
ings followed  every  fit  of  coughing. 
At  last  the  appearance  of  the  counte- 
nance changes,  the  lips  growing  livid, 
the  pallidness  round  the  mouth  be- 
coming more  striking,  and  the  whole 
face  turning  of  a leaden  hue.  Where 
the  event  proves  fatal,  it  commonly 
seems  occasioned  by  a fit  of  suffoca- 
tion ; and  this  often  happens  quite 
unexpectedly  to  the  attendants. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease,  the  child  is  extremely  fretful  $ 
but  when  irritated,  he  seldom  cries  for 
any  length  of  time.  This  appears 
to  arise  partly  from  the  uneasiness  in 
breathing  being  aggravated  by  the 
fits  of  crying,  and  partly  from  his  be- 
ing unable  to  direct  his  attention  to 
any  object  whatever,  above  a few 
minutes  at  a time. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  very 
different  in  different  cases,  for  it  some- 
times runs  through  its  course  in  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  sometimes  it  is  pro- 
tracted to  the  tenth  day,  or  even  later. 
The  progress  seems  to  correspond  with 
the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  fits 
of  coughing. 

When  a child  recovers  from  this 
disease,  it  continues  for  some  time  ex- 
tremely liable  to  a return  of  the  dis- 
order ; and  if  a second  attack  should 
occur  within  a few  days  from  the  ces- 
sation of  the  former,  there  is  very 
great  risk  of  its  proving  suddenly  and 
rapidly  fatal. 

The  true  croup  occurs  only  during 
cold  damp  weather,  except  in  marshy 
places,  where  it  is  apt  to  happen  at 
any  time  when  a foggy  state  of  the 


atmosphere  prevails.  The  ordinary 
subjects  of  the  disease  are  those  chil- 
dren who  have  enjoyed  the  best  health ; 
and  the  most  common  period  of  life 
at  which  it  takes  place,  is  from  the 
fifth  month  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  year. 

Inflammation  of  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  -wind-pipe,  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  this  disease.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  matter  is  formed, 
which  concretes,  and  chokes  up  the 
passage  to  the  lungs.  This  concreted 
matter  has  been  on  some  rare  occa- 
sions thrown  off  by  vomiting,  and  has 
relieved  the  child  from  threatening 
suffocation.  Some  practitioners  have 
supposed  the  disease  to  be  contagious, 
because  two  or  three  children  in  the 
same  family  have  fallen  victims  to  it 
within  a few  days.  They  have  over- 
looked, that  in  such  cases  all  the  chil- 
dren had  been  exposed  to  the  same 
exciting  cause,  viz.  a damp  and  cold 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  proof 
that  this  is  the  sole  exciting  cause  is, 
that  the  disease  never  occurs  in  any 
other  condition  of  the  air ; and  it  is  a 
curious  and  instructive  fact,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
ease. Thus  in  Leith  it  is  more  severe 
than  Edinburgh,  and  in  some  marshy 
districts  it  is  much  more  violent  than 
in  Leith. 

There  is  an  affection  resembling 
this  disease,  which  may  be  styled  spu- 
rious croup,  and  which  is  very  analo- 
gous to  the  asthma  of  grown  people. 
It  comes  on  suddenly,  without  any 
previous  indisposition,  in  the  form  of 
very  difficult  breathing,  occasioning 
fits  of  croupy  coughing,  unaccompa- 
nied with  the  appearance  of  tough 
phlegm  in  the  throat  or  mouth.  The 
countenance  is  little  altered  during 
this  affection  ; and,  during  the  fits  of 
coughing,  there  is  not  that  excessive 
agitation  which  is  so  strongly  marked 
in  the  true  croup. 

Spurious  croup  affects  delicate 
much  more  frequently  than  robust 
children,  and  occurs  during  any  state 
of  the  weather.  Its  duration  is,  in 
general,  limited  to  a few  hours ; and 
in  many  instances  it  ceases  entirely  for 
many  hours,  or  even  for  a day  or  two, 
and  then  recurs,  so  that  a child  may 
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have  several  attacks  within  a short 
time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  spurious  croup  has  on  some  very 
rare  occasions  proved  fatal 3 but  in 
general  it  is  unattended  with  danger. 
It  seems  to  arise  from  a spasmodic  af- 
fection of  the  wind-pipe,  and  is  often 
a sympathetic  disease  arising  from 
some  disorder  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels.  As  it  is  extremely  difficult 
in  some  cases  to  distinguish,  at  the 
beginning,  the  true  from  the  spurious 
croup,  it  is  a fortunate  circumstance 
that  the  following  method  of  treat- 
ment is  applicable  to  both  diseases : — 

Immediately  upon  the  attack,  the 
child  must  be  put  into  a tub  of  water, 
heated  to  the  ninety-sixth  or  ninety- 
eighth  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter, (that  is,  to  the  degree  which 
the  hand  immersed  in  it  can  easily 
bear,)  or  must  be  wrapped  up  in  a 
blanket  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 
Whether  the  bath  or  the  fomentation 
be  employed,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued for  at  least  ten  minutes  3 and 
then  the  child  should  be  carefully 
rubbed  dry,  wrapped  up  in  warm 
flannel,  and  put  to  bed. 

A dose  of  calomel  is  now  to  be 
given,  and  repeated  every  hour  till  the 
breathing  be  evidently  relieved,  when 
it  is  to  be  gradually  discontinued,  al- 
lowing, at  first,  two,  then  three,  and 
finally  four  or  five  hours  to  intervene 
between  each  dose,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  symptoms.  This  medi- 
cine commonly  occasions  both  vomit- 
ing and  purging 3 and  in  true  croup, 
the  first  alleviation  of  symptoms  gene- 
rally follows  the  discharge  of  a great 
quantity  of  dark  green-coloured  mat- 
ter (like  boiled  spinach)  by  stool.  But 
if  the  attack  have  been  that  of  [spuri- 
ous croup,  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
ceases  alter  vomiting  has  occurred,  in 
which  case  that  medicine  is  to  be  in- 
stantly discontinued. 

If  the  disease,  by  its  obstinacy, 
evidently  prove  to  be  the  true  croup, 
in  all  cases  where  the  symptoms  are 
violent,  bleeding,  either  from  the 
jugular  vein,  or  by  means  of  a great 
number  of  leeches,  and  the  application 
of  a blister  to  the  breast,  are  to  be  had 
recourse  to,  and  the  calomel  is  to  be 
persevered  in. 


The  dose  of  calomel  is  to  be  regu- 
lated principally  by  the  age  of  the  lit- 
tle patient.  During  the  first  year,  it 
should  be  from  one  to  two  grains  3 
during  the  second,  two  grains  and  a 
half  3 during  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  from  three  to  four  grains  3 and 
during  the  fifth  and  sixth,  from  four 
to  five  grains.  It  may  be  given  mixed 
with  a little  sugar,  as  a dry  powder, 
or  it  may  be  mixed  with  currant 
jelly,  or  honey,  or  treacle,  or  pottage, 
or  panado,  or  light  pudding,  or  with 
any  thing  which  is  thick : but  it  can- 
not be  given  in  drink. 

During  the  course  of  the  disease, 
nothing  else  than  liquids  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  the  child.  These  should 
consist  of  cow  milk  whey,  very  weak 
tea,  thin  barley  gruel,  fig  tea,  apple  . 
tea,  milk  and  water,  or  toast  and  wa- 
ter. It  may  be  unnecessary  to  remark, 
that  if  the  infant  be  not  weaned,  no- 
thing but  the  nurse’s  milk  should  be 
given.  The  room  in  which  the  little 
sufferer  is  placed,  ought  to  be  kept 
moderately  warm,  and  should  be  in 
the  most  elevated  floor  of  the  house. 
When  the  disease  has  begun  to  yield 
to  this  treatment,  nourishment,  suited 
to  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  the 
infant,  is  to  be  exhibited  in  small 
quantities,  and  often  repeated.  In 
some  cases,  considerable  weakness  re- 
mains after  the  crouping  has  ceased, 
in  consequence,  partly  of  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms,  and  partly  of  the 
operation  of  the  calomel.  Under  such 
circumstances,  cordials,  particularly 
weak  white- wine  whey,  and  a blister 
to  the  breast,  become  necessary.  But 
if  proper  attention  have  been  paid  to 
the  precaution  of  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  doses  of  calomel,  whenever  the 
disease  is  in  the  least  alleviated,  the 
ordinary  health  of  the  child  will  be 
found  restored  within  a very  short 
time  after  the  symptoms  of  croup 
have  disappeared. 

The  practice  of  giving  calomel  in 
this  disease,  was  first  adopted  by  the 
American  practitioners,  but  for  some 
years  after  the  author  entered  on  his 
professional  duties,  he  was  unwilling 
to  sanction  this  plan,  having  seen 
several  cases,  where  calomel  was  trust- 
ed to,  prove  rapidly  fatal.  He  was  at 
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last,  however,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
induced  to  give  it  a fair  trial,  at  the 
recommendation  of  an  old  pupil,  now 
dead,  and  was  surprised  and  gratified 
by  the  result  of  the  practice.  He  had 
reason,  indeed,  to  be  convinced,  that 
the  practitioner  alluded  to  had  em- 
ployed it  by  mistake  in  cases  of  spuri- 
ous croup  only,  for  he  had  asserted 
that  it  cured  the  disease,  though  re- 
peated not  more  frequently  than  even- 
ing and  morning,  and  though  it  pro- 
duced no  sensible  operation.  The 
author  found,  by  exhibiting  it  in  the 
manner  described,  that  it  rendered 
blood-letting  unnecessary,  and  it  seem- 
ed so  very  successful,  that  in  the  course 
of  tv/elve  years,  it  failed  in  no  more 
than  three  cases,  and  in  those  instances 
it  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
bowels. 

But  calomel  alone  is  only  useful  in 
mild  degrees  of  the  disease;  and  in 
all  violent  cases,  bleeding  ought  to  be 
had  recourse  to,  and  to  be  repeated 
according  to  circumstances,  and  calo- 
mel should  then  be  employed  as  an 
auxiliary. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  SLEEP. 


BY  M.  ADELON,  OF  PARIS. 


We  scarcely  need  say,  that  really 
nothing  is  known  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  state  called  sleep  is  pro- 
duced, or  of  the  changes  accompany- 
ing it  on  the  internal  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem. We  cannot  tell  whether  it  is 
seated  in  the  brain  or  in  the  nervous 
system,  or  whether  it  is  confined  to 
either.  We  must  be  content  to  limit 
our  notions  respecting  it  to  what  we 
observe  and  feel. 

Every  one’s  personal  experience, 
however,  tells  him  plainly  enough 
what  it  is  we  call  sleep.  It  is  that 
suspension  of  action  which  from  time 
to  time  forcibly  establishes  itself  in 
our  system,  and  which  for  the  most 
part,  while  it  continues,  deprives  us 
almost  entirely  of  our  understanding 
and  volition,  and  even  of  the  consci- 
ousness of  our  existence ; at  the  same 
time  repairing  the  worn-out  energies 
of  both  mind  and  body,  and  fitting 


them  for  renewed  action.  In  sleep, 
the  mind,  except  when  we  dream, 
seems  not  to  act  at  all ; and  the  dif- 
ference between  dreaming  and  the 
operations  of  our  minds  while  we  are 
awake,  are  sufficiently  striking  and 
obvious. 

Although  sleep  repairs  the  mental 
and  corporeal  energies,  when  they 
have  been  worn  out  by  exertion,  yet 
the  return  of  sleep  is  not  deferred  till 
our  powers  have  been  subjected  to  a 
certain  fixed  quantity  of  exertion,  nor 
has  nature  trusted  for  their  repose  to 
the  intimation  given  us  by  the  pain 
arising  from  the  great  exertion  of 
them.  After  being  awake  for  eigh- 
teen hours,  or  even  less,  sleep  urges 
itself  upon  the  idle  and  listless,  no  less 
than  upon  the  most  active.  As  sub- 
jection to  sleep  is  essential  to  life,  it 
proceeds  to  take  possession  of  us  with 
a power  that  is  irresistible.  Its  first 
approach  is  announced  by  a peculiar 
sensation,  with  a desire  of  repose  being 
felt,  which,  though  it  cannot  easily  be 
defined,  is  well  enough  known  by 
every  one  who  has  experienced  it. 
This  sensation  is  also  naturally  attend- 
ed with  a disposition  to  give  one’s  self 
up  freely  to  sleep.  When  1 say  a 
sensation,  I do  not  mean  a feeling  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  something 
externally  to  the  body,  but  a feeling 
arising  from  an  organic  cause, — that 
is  from  the  particular  state  of  the  or- 
gans consequent  on  their  periodic  ex- 
ercise. No  sooner  has  this  sensation 
manifested  itself,  than  the  different  or- 
gans are  felt  gradually  to  lose  their 
activity.  Every  moment  they  per- 
form their  functions  with  greater  re- 
luctance than  the  moment  before. 
And  at  last  the  instant  arrives  when 
they  altogether  refuse  to  act.  But  they 
resign  themselves  to  sleep  in  a certain 
order,  some  more  readily  than  others. 
The  voluntary  actions  of  the  muscles 
accuse  the  organs  of  sense,  &c.  of  the 
numbness  which  has  seized  them. 
The  eyes  cannot  remain  open,  but 
shut  ever  and  anon,  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  exertion  to  keep  them  open, 
and  thus  intercept  our  view  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.  The  arms  fall  mechani- 
cally on  the  sides  of  the  body.  By- 
and-by  the  standing  posture  can  no 
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longer  be  maintained the  lower 
members  bend  under  the  weight  of 
the  body,  the  head  falls  forward  on 
the  breast,  and  the  body  bends  in  the 
same  way.  In  short,  a person  in  such 
a state  finds  it  quite  necessary  for  him 
to  go  to  bed  to  rest,  because  it  is  in 
the  lying  posture  alone,  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  is  mechanically 
supported.  Before  the  muscles,  how- 
ever, become  completely  relaxed,  the 
brain  has,  in  general,  suspended  all 
intellectual  labour. 

After  retiring  to  rest,  all  the  volun- 
tary actions  of  the  muscles  are  again 
soon  suspended,  if  we  except  those  of 
respiration  alone.  As  for  respiration,  it 
at  first  undergoes  a slight  impression 
of  languor ; its  motions  are  interrupt- 
ed by  sighs  and  yawning,  and  at  last 
these  are  effected  with  the  diaphragm 
alone.  M.  Broussais  also  excepts  the 
muscle  of  the  eyelids,  which  he  says 
still  acts,  seeing  it  contracts  to  shut 
the  eye  and  prevent  it  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  light.  The  voice  and 
speech  are  the  first  to  manifest  the  im- 
pression of  stupor;  they  become  by 
degrees  feeble,  confused,  and  stutter- 
ing. If  the  person  wishes  to  resist  the 
numbness  which  steals  upon  him,  he 
makes  an  effort  to  move.  He  sets 
himself  with  all  his  power  to  stretch 
his  joints,  in  order  to  retain  if  possible 
the  muscular  energy  which  he  is  just 
losing.  But  in  endeavouring  to  do 
this,  he  experiences  convulsive  move- 
ments in  the  muscles.  He  rubs  his 
eyes,  has  recourse  to  a thousand  modes 
of  excitement;  then  sighs  and  yawns, 
though  he  should  do  his  utmost  to 
prevent  it.  The  air  being  thus  copi- 
ously admitted  into  the  lungs,  he  re- 
signs in  a certain  degree  his  energy 
and  vivacity ; but  the  efficacy  of  every 
excitement  of  this  sort  soon  ceases. 
The  senses  act  more  feebly,  and  at 
last  refuse  to  act  altogether.  The  sense 
of  light  ceases  first,  then  that  of  taste ; 
the  senses  of  smelling  and  hearing  also 
soon  lose  their  power  of  acting,  though 
unlike  the  preceding  they  are  still  ac- 
cessible to  the  means  of  their  excite- 
ment, odours,  and  sounds.  At  length 
the  sense  of  touch  itself  is  extinguish- 
ed, although  the  body,  of  necessity, 
continues  to  touch  objects. 


In  like  manner  all  internal  sensa- 
tions vanish,  although  their  causes 
exist  at  the  same  time  in  their  full 
force;  I mean  hunger,  thirst,  pains  of 
every  kind,  &c. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  a person 
is  falling  asleep,  the  brain  leaves  off 
intellectual  labour,  and  volition  ceases. 
From  the  first  appearance  of  the 
symptoms,  as  they  may  be  called, 
which  we  have  been  describing,  the 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  partake 
of  the  languor  which  has  struck  the 
whole  system.  First  the  influence  of 
the  will  over  all  the  actions  which  it 
regulates  is  weakened,  and  at  length  it 
is  reduced  to  nothing,  and  annihi- 
lated. For  some  time  ideas  are  still 
formed,  but  as  they  are  no  longer  un- 
der the  controul  of  the  will,  they  are 
confused,  and  constitute,  as  Cullen  has 
observed,  a sort  of  delirium ; at  last 
ideas  cease  altogether;  there  are  no 
longer  perceptions,  no  longer  mind. 
Without  sense  or  motion,  immoveable 
and  insensible,  he  has  none  of  the  pro- 
perties which  constitute  the  living  be- 
ing left  him,  except  the  principle  of 
life  itself : the  dominion  of  sleep  is 
established.  This  scene,  indeed,  passes 
more  or  less  quickly  according  to  the 
individuals;  but,  in  general,  persons 
at  first  only  doze,  but  afterwards  fall 
sound  asleep. 

But  whilst  all  the  senses  and  mental 
faculties  thus  suspend  their  operation, 
the  process  of  nutrition  continues  un- 
affected. If  the  stomach  contain  ali- 
mentary matter,  it  operates  in  digest- 
ing it.  The  absorptions  proceed,  by 
which  the  products  of  digestion  are 
conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  to  maintain  their  integrity,  by 
making  up  for  their  constant  loss  of 
matter.  Respiration  imparts,  without 
interruption,  its  supply  of  the  living 
principle  to  the  blood  ; without  inter- 
ruption also,  the  circulation  carries 
this  fluid  to  all  points  in  the  system. 
Every  organ  receives  its  nourishment, 
and  its  proper  temperature  is  sustain- 
ed. In  short,  the  different  secretions 
take  place  the  same  as  in  the  waking 
state.  Nay  more,  it  is  said,  that  the 
whole  process  of  nutrition  goes  on 
with  greater  energy  in  the  sleeping 
than  in  the  waking  state.  Digestion 
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appears  to  be  favoured  by  sleep,  from 
this,  that  the  different  species  of  all 
kinds  of  men  in  the  savage  state,  and 
animals,  give  themselves  up  to  sleep 
as  soon  as  they  have  satiated  their 
hunger ; the  same  thing  appears  likely 
from  the  practice  of  the  siesta  or  nap, 
which  has  spread  itself  very  widely 
among  some  of  the  most  polished  na- 
tions of  modern  times,  as  well  as  from 
the  custom  the  ancients  had  of  re- 
clining on  couches  at  their  meals.  To 
shew  that  the  same  is  the  case  with 
absorptions,  v/e  need  only  remark  that 
contagions  are  more  easily  propagated 
during  sleep,  and  that  sleep  prolonged 
to  excess  tends  to  produce  corpulency. 
Breathing  also  appears  to  go  on  at  a 
greatly  increased  rate;  for  indepen- 
dently of  the  circumstance  that  the  in- 
spirations are  then  deeper,  we  may 
believe  that  the  absorption  of  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  lungs  is  greater; 
judging  from  the  greater  readiness 
with  which  disease  is  communicated 
by  contagion  during  sleep.  The  same 
is  the  case,  it  is  said,  with  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  not  that  the  pulse 
is  more  frequent,  (for  it  is  slower,)  but 
because  it  is  fuller.  The  organs  of 
nutrition  seem  also  to  be  more  ener- 
getic, as  do  those  which  supply  the 
animal  heat.  It  is  true  that  during 
sleep,  persons  are  more  sensible  to  ex- 
ternal impressions  of  cold  and  heat 
than  while  awake;  but  it  appears 
that  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises 
a little  in  this  state ; at  least  people 
often  go  to  sleep  cold,  but  they  al- 
ways rise  hot.  In  short,  the  secretions 
also  are  said  to  go  on  more  actively, 
and  the  perspiration  is  more  abundant. 
Thus  while  the  exercises  of  intellect 
and  sensation  are  suspended,  those  of 
the  body,  which  are  strictly  organic, 
proceed  with  redoubled  energy.  This 
assertion,  however,  has  been  contested, 
and  that  very  plausibly.  In  support 
of  it  we  could  allege  some  of  the 
greatest  authorities  as  well  as  the  most 
ancient. 

The  functions  of  mind  and  sense 
being  thus  suspended,  the  body  will 
be  found  to  have  assumed  a half  bent 
posture.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  it 
is  the  posture  in  which  the  different 
muscles  are  naturally  in  equipoise, 


and  in  which  no  muscular  action  is 
exercised.  This  statement  must  not, 
however,  be  taken  in  all  its  strictness. 
There  are  numerous  exceptions  arising 
from  the  particular  habits  of  different 
individuals.  It  is  well  known  tha,t 
persons  very  often  affect  a particular 
position  in  their  sleep;  and  not  only 
so,  but  people  can  bring  themselves  to 
sleep  in  attitudes  which  imply  the  con- 
tinued exertion  of  some  muscles. 


HARD  DRINKING  PRODUC- 
TIVE OF  SPONTANEOUS 
COMBUSTION. 


Some  readers  may  have  made  the  re- 
mark,that  the  face  of  particular  drunk- 
ards, at  certain  times,  appears  as 
much  like  a burning  coal  as  any  thing 
can  well  be  conceived.  It  was  pro- 
bably a face  of  this  kind  that  suggested 
Shakspeare’s  description  of  Bardolph’s 
nose. 

We  read  in  the  transactions  of  Co- 
penhagen, that  in  1 692,  a woman  of 
the  lower  class,  who  for  three  years 
had  used  spirituous  liquors  to  such  ex- 
cess that  she  would  take  no  other 
nourishment,  having  sat  down  one 
evening  oil  a straw  chair  to  sleep,  was 
consumed  in  the  night  time,  so  that 
next  morning  no  part  of  her  was 
found  but  the  skull,  and  the  extreme 
joints  of  her  fingers ; all  the  rest  of 
her  body,  says  Jacobaeus,  was  re- 
duced to  ashes. 

The  following  extract  of  the  me- 
moir of  Bianchini,  is  taken  from  the 
Annual  Register  for  1763.  “ The 

Countess  Cornelia  Bandi,  of  the  town 
of  Cessena,  aged  sixty-two,  enjoyed  a 
good  state  of  health.  One  evening, 
having  experienced  a sort  of  drowsi- 
ness, she  retired  to  bed,  and  her  maid 
remained  with  her  till  she  fell  asleep. 
Next  morning,  when  the  girl  entered 
to  awaken  her  mistress,  she  found  no- 
thing but  her  remains,  in  a most  hor- 
rid condition.  At  the  distance  of  four 
feet  from  the  bed  was  a heap  of  ashes, 
in  which  could  be  distinguished  legs 
and  arms  untouched.  Between  the 
legs  lay  the  head,  the  brain  of  which, 
together  with  half  the  posterior  part  of 
the  cranium,  and  the  whole  chin,  had 
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been  consumed;  three  fingers  were 
found  in  the  state  of  a coal;  the  rest 
of  the  body  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
contained  no  oil ; the  tallow  of  two 
candles  was  melted  on  a table,  but  the 
wicks  still  remained,  and  the  feet  of 
the  candlesticks  were  covered  with  a 
certain  moisture.  The  bed  was  not 
damaged,  the  bed  clothes  and  coverlid 
were  raised  up  and  thrown  on  one 
side,  as  is  the  case  when  a person  gets 
up.  The  furniture  and  tapestry  were 
covered  with  a moist  kind  of  soot,  of 
the  colour  of  ashes,  which  had  pene- 
trated into  the  drawers  and  dirtied  the 
linen.  This  soot  having  been  con- 
veyed to  a neighbouring  kitchen,  ad- 
hered to  the  walls  and  the  utensils. 
A piece  of  bread  in  the  cupboard  was 
covered  with  it,  and  no  dog  would 
touch  it.  The  infectious  odour  had 
been  communicated  to  other  apart- 
ments.” The  Annual  Register  states, 
that  the  Countess  Cessena  was  accus- 
tomed to  bathe  all  her  body  in  cam- 
phorated spirit  of  wine. 

An  instance  of  the  Uke  kind  is  pre- 
served in  the  same  work,  in  a letter  of 
Mr.Wilmer,  surgeon : — “ Mary  Clues, 
aged  fifty,  was  much  addicted  to  in- 
toxication. Her  propensity  to  this 
vice  had  increased  alter  the  death  of 
her  husband,  which  happened  a year 
and  a half  before ; for  about  a year, 
scarcely  a day  passed  in  the  course  of 
which  she  did  not  drink  at  least  half  a 
pint  of  rum  or  anniseed-water.  Her 
health  gradually  declined,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  February,  she  was  at- 
tacked by  the  jaundice,  and  confined 
to  her  bed.  Though  she  was  incapa- 
ble of  much  action,  and  not  in  a con- 
dition to  work,  she  still  continued  her 
old  habit  of  drinking  every  day,  and 
smoking  a pipe  of  tobacco.  The  bed 
in  which  she  lay  stood  parallel  to  the 
chimney  of  the  apartment ; the  dis- 
tance from  it  was  about  three  feet.  On 
Saturday,  the  1st  of  March,  she  fell  on 
the  floor,  and  her  extreme  weakness 
having  prevented  her  from  getting  up, 
she  remained  in  that  state  till  some 
one  entered  and  put  her  to  bed.  The 
following  night  she  wished  to  be  left 
alone;  a woman  quitted  her  at  half 
past  eleven,  and,  according  to  cus- 
tom, shut  the  door  and  locked  it; 


she  had  put  on  the  fire  two  large 
pieces  of  coal,  and  placed  a light 
in  a candlestick  on  a chair,  at  the 
head  of  the  bed.  At  half  after  five  in 
the  morning,  a smoke  was  seen  issuing 
through  the  window,  and  the  door 
being  speedily  broken  open,  some 
flames  which  were  in  the  room  were 
soon  extinguished.  Between  the  bed 
and  the  chimney,  were  found  the  re- 
mains of  the  unfortunate  Clues;  one 
leg  and  a thigh  were  still  entire,  but 
there  remained  nothing  of  the  skin, 
the  muscles,  and  the  viscera.  The 
bones  of  the  cranium,  the  breast,  the 
spine,  and  the  upper  extremities,  were 
entirely  calcined,  and  covered  with 
a whitish  efflorescence.  The  people 
were  much  surprised  that  the  furniture 
had  sustained  so  little  injury.  The 
side  of  the  bed  which  was  next  the 
chimney,  had  suffered  the  most ; the 
wood  of  it  was  slightly  burnt,  but  the 
feather  bed,  the  clothes,  and  covering, 
were  safe.  I entered  the  apartment 
about  two  hours  after  it  had  been 
opened,  and  observed  that  the  walls 
and  every  thing  in  it  were  blackened  ; 
that  it  was  filled  with  a very  disagree- 
ble  vapour ; but  that  nothing  except 
the  body  exhibited  any  strong  traces 
of  fire.” 

This  instance  has  great  similarity 
to  that  related  by  Vicq  d’Azyr,  in  the 
Encyclopedique  Methodique,  under 
the  head  “Pathologic  Anatomy  of 
Man.”  A woman,  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  who  indulged  to  excess  in  spi- 
rituous liquors,  and  got  drunk  every 
day  before  she  went  to  bed,  was  found 
entirely  burnt  and  reduced  to  ashes. 
Some  of  the  osseous  parts  only  were 
left,  but  the  furniture  of  the  apartment 
had  suffered  very  little  damage.  Vicq 
d’Azyr,  instead  of  disbelieving  this 
phenomenon,  adds,  that  there  have 
been  many  other  instances  of  the  like 
kind. 

The  transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London  present  also  an  in- 
stance of  human  combustion  no  less 
extraordinary.  It  was  mentioned  at 
the  time  it  happened  in  all  the  jour- 
nals ; it  was  then  attested  by  a great 
number  of  eye-witnesses,  and  became 
the  subject  of  a great  many  learned 
discussions.  Three  accounts  of  this 
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event,  by  different  authors,  all  nearly 
coincide.  The  fact  is  related  asfollows: 

“ Grace  Pitt,  the  wife  of  a fishmon- 
ger of  the  parish  of  St.  Clement,  Ips- 
wich, aged  about  sixty,  had  contracted 
a habit,  which  she  continued  for  seve- 
ral years,  of  coming  down  every  night 
from  her  bed-room,  half-dressed,  to 
smoke  a pipe.  On  the  night  of  the 
9th  of  April,  1744,  she  got  up  from 
bed  as  usual.  Her  daughter,  who 
slept  with  her,  did  not  perceive  she 
was  absent  till  next  morning  when  she 
awoke,  soon  after  which  she  put  on 
her  clothes,  and  going  down  into  the 
kitchen,  found  her  mother  stretched 
out  on  the  right  side,  with  her  head 
near  the  grate ; the  body  extended  on 
the  hearth,  with  the  legs  on  the  floor, 
(which  was  of  deal,)  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a log  of  wood,  consumed 
by  a fire,  without  any  apparent  flame. 
On  beholding  this  spectacle,  the  girl 
ran  in  great  haste  and  poured  over  her 
mother’s  body  some  water,  contained 
in  two  large  vessels,  in  order  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire.;  while  the  foetid 
odour  and  smoke  which  exhaled  from 
the  body,  almost  suffocated  some  of 
the  neighbours  who  had  hastened  to 
the  girl’s  assistance.  The  trunk  was,  in 
some  measure,  incinerated,  and  resem- 
bled a heap  of  coals  covered  with  white 
ashes.  The  head,  the  arms,  the  legs, 
and  the  thighs,  had  also  participated 
in  the  burning.  This  woman,  it 
is  said,  had  drank  a large  quantity  of 
spirituous  liquor  in  consequence  of 
being  overjoyed  to  hear  that  one  of 
her  daughters  had  returned  from  Gib  - 
raltar.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  grate, 
and  the  candle  had  burnt  entirely  out 
in  the  socket  of  the  candlestick,  which 
was  close  to  her.  Besides,  there  was 
found  near  the  consumed  body,  the 
clothes  of  a child,  and  a paper  skreen, 
which  had  sustained  no  injury  by  the 
fire.  The  dress  of  this  woman  con- 
sisted of  a cotton  gown.” 

Le  Cat,  in  a memoir  on  spontane- 
ous burning,  mentions  several  other 
instances  of  combustion  of  the  human 
body.  “ Having  (he  says)  spent  se- 
veral months  at  Pvheims,  in  the  years 
1724  and  1725,  I lodged  at  the  house 
of  Sieur  Millet,  whose  wife  got  intoxi- 
cated every  day.  The  domestic  eco- 

VOL.  It. 


nomy  of  the  family  was  managed  by 
a pretty  young  girl,  which  I must  not 
omit  to  remark,  in  order  that  all  the 
the  circumstances  which  accompanied 
the  fact  I am  about  to  relate,  may  be 
better  understood.  This  woman  was 
found  consumed  on  the  20th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1725,  at  the  distance  of  a foot 
and  a half  from  the  hearth  in  her 
kitchen.  A part  of  the  head  only, 
with  a portion  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties and  a few  of  the  vertebrae,  had 
escaped  combustion.  A foot  and  a 
half  of  the  flooring,  under  the  body, 
had  been  consumed,  but  a kneading- 
trough  and  a powdering-tub,  which 
were  very  near  the  body,  sustained  no 
injury.  M.  Chriteen,  a surgeon,  ex- 
amined the  remains  of  the  body  with 
every  judicial  formality.  Jean  Millet, 
the  husband,  being  interrogated  by 
the  judges  who  instituted  the  inquiry 
into  the  affair,  declared,  that  about 
eight  in  the  evening,  on  the  19th  of 
February,  he  had  retired  to  rest  with 
his  wife,  who  not  being  able  to  sleep, 
had  gone  into  the  kitchen,  where  he 
thought  she  was  warming  herself; 
that,  having  fallen  asleep,  he  was 
awakened  about  two  o’clock  with  an 
infectious  odour,  and  that  having  run 
to  the  kitchen,  he  found  the  remains 
of  his  wife  in  the  state  described  in 
the  report  of  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. The  judges  having  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  real  cause  of  this  event, 
prosecuted  the  affair  with  the  utmost 
diligence.  It  was  very  unfortunate 
for  Millet  that  he  had  a handsome  ser- 
vant maid,  for  neither  his  probity  nor 
innocence  was  able  to  save  him  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  got  rid  of  his 
wife  by  a concerted  plot,  and  of  hav- 
ing arranged  the  rest  of  the  circum- 
stances in  such  a manner  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  an  accident.  He 
experienced,  therefore,  the  whole  se- 
verity of  the  law  ; and  though,  by  an 
appeal  to  a superior  and  very  enlight- 
ened court,  which  discovered  the 
cause  of  the  combustion,  he  came  off 
victorious,  he  suffered  so  much  from 
uneasiness  of  mind,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  melan- 
choly days  in  a hospital.” 

The  multiplicity  and  uniformity  of 
these  facts,  which  occurred  in  different 
5 c 
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places,  and  were  attested  by  so  many 
enlightened  men,  carry  with  them 
conviction  ; they  have  such  a relation 
to  each  other,  we  are  inclined  to  as- 
cribe them  to  the  same  cause. 

1 . The  persons  who  experienced  the 
effects  of  this  combustion,  had  for  a 
long  time  made  an  immoderate  use  of 
spirituous  liquors. 

2.  The  combustion  took  place  only 
in  women. 

3.  These  women  were  far  advanced 
in  life. 

4.  Their  bodies  did  not  take  fire 
spontaneously,  but  were  burnt  by  ac- 
cident. 

5.  The  extremities,  such  as  the  feet 
and  hands,  were  spared  by  the  fire. 

6.  Water  sometimes,  instead  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  flames  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  parts  on  fire,gave  them 
more  activity. 

7.  The  fire  did  very  little  damage  ; 
and  often  spared  the  combustible  ob- 
jects, which  were  in  contact  with  the 
human  body  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  burning. 

8.  The  combustion  of  the  bodies 
left,  as  a residuum,  fat  foetid  ashes, 
with  an  unctuous,  stinking,  and  very 
penetrating  soot. 


ON  EARLY  RISING, 


As  early  rising  is  favourable  to  health, 
to  study,  to  business,  and  to  devotion, 
our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  that 
most  of  the  men  whose  names  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  as  illustrious, 
in  civil  or  sacred  history,  were  early 
risers. 

It  is  related  of  King  Alfred,  that  he 
divided  the  day  into  four  parts,  which 
he  measured  by  the  burning  of  tapers. 
One  part  he  devoted  to  sleep — one 
part  he  employed  in  the  cares  of  the 
government — another  part  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  cultivation  of  fine  arts — 
and  the  fourth  he  devoted  to  religion. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge  men- 
tions, in  his  Family  Expositor,  that  it 
is  to  his  habit  of  early  rising  that  the 
world  is  indebted  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  valuable  works. 

Sir  Thomas  More  remarks,  in  his 
preface  to  the  Utopia,  that  he  com- 


pleted the  work  by  stealing  time  from 
his  sleep  and  meals.  He  made  it  his 
invariable  practice  to  rise  at  four  5 and 
he  appeared  so  well  satisfied  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  habit,  that  he  repre- 
sents the  Utopians  as  attending  public 
lectures  every  morning  before  day- 
break. 

The  well  known  Bishop  Burnet  was 
a habitual  early  riser.  When  at  Col- 
lege, his  father  aroused  him  to  his 
studies  every  morning  at  four  o’clock, 
and  he  continued  the  practice  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Bishop  Horne,  also,  closes  his  very 
excellent  version  of  the  Psalms,  by 
saying : — “ Could  the  author  flatter 
himself  that  any  one  would  take  half 
the  pleasure  in  reading  the  following 
exposition,  which  he  had  taken  in 
writing  it,  he  would  not  fear  the  loss 
of  his  labour.  The  employment  de- 
tached him  from  the  bustle  and  hurry 
of  life,  the  din  of  politics,  and  the 
noise  of  folly;  vanity  and  vexation 
flew  away  for  a season,  care  and  dis- 
quietude came  not  near  his  dwelling. 
He  arose  fresh  as  the  morning  to  his 
task ; the  silence  of  the  night  invited 
him  to  pursue  it;  and  he, can  truly 
say,  that  food  and  rest  were  not  pre- 
ferred before  it.  Every  Psalm  im- 
proved infinitely  upon  his  acquaint- 
ance with  it ; and  no  one  gave  him 
uneasiness  but  the  last;  for  then  he 
grieved  that  his  work  was  done.  Hap- 
pier hours  than  those  which  have 
been  spent  in  these  meditations  on  the 
songs  of  Zion,  he  never  expects  to  see 
in  this  world.  Very  pleasantly  did 
they  pass,  and  moved  smoothly  and 
swiftly  along;  for  when  thus  engaged, 
he  counted  no  time.  They  are  gone, 
but  have  left  a relish  and  a fragrance 
upon  the  mind ; and  the  remembrance 
of  them  is  sweet.” 

“ I spent,”  says  Dr.  Paley,  when 
giving  an  account  of  the  early  part  of 
his  life  at  college,  “ the  two  first 
years  of  my  under-graduateship  hap- 
pily but  unprofitably.  I was  con- 
stantly in  society,  where  we  were  not 
immoral,  but  idle  and  expensive.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  third  year, 
after  having  left  the  usual  party  at  a 
late  hour,  I was  awakened  at  five  in 
the  morning  by  one  of  my  compa- 
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nions,  who  stood  at  my  bedside,  and 
said,  ‘Paley,  I have  been  thinking 
what  a fool  you  are.  I could  do  no- 
thing probably,  if  I were  to  try  and 
could  afford  the  lifeyou  lead.  You 
could  do  every  thing,  and  cannot  af- 
ford it.  I have  had  no  sleep  during 
the  whole  night  on  account  of  these 
reflections — and  am  no  w come  solemn- 
ly to  inform  you,  that,  if  you  persist 
in  your  indolence,  I must  renounce 
your  society.’  **  I was  so  struck,” 
says  the  Doctor,  “ with  the  visit  and 
the  visitor,  that  I lay  in  bed  great  part 
of  the  day,  and  formed  my  plan.  I 
ordered  my  bed-maker  to  lay  my  fire 
every  morning,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  lighted  by  myself.  I arose  at  five 
— read  during  the  whole  day — took 
supper  at  nine — went  to  bed — con- 
tinued the  practice  up  to  this  hour.” 
The  consequence  was,  he  became  a 
great  man. 

It  is  recorded  of  Lord  John  Harvey, 
that,  in  those  early  hours  when  all 
around  was  hushed  in  sleep,  he  seized 
the  opportunity  of  the  quiet  as  the 
most  favourable  season  for  study,  and 
frequently  in  this  way  spent  a useful 
day  before  others  began  to  enjoy  it. 

Dr.  Adam,  rector  of  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh,  whose  long  life,  to  its 
close,  was  spent  in  an  unremitting 
course  of  labour  for  the  public  good, 
was  an  early  riser.  Indeed  it  was  by 
means  of  his  industrious  habits,  and 
the  force  of  his  talents,  that  he  raised 
himself  in  life,  and  was  finally  ex- 
alted, by  the  universal  suffrages  of  the 
learned  world,  to  the  enviable  distinc- 
tion of  beiug  one  of  the  first  Latin 
scholars,  and  the  most  indefatigable 
teacher  of  the  age.  It  was  his  con- 
stant practice,  for  the  whole  summer 
season,  to  rise  at  the  early  hour  of 
five,  and  not  unfrequently,  when  ex- 
cited by  any  particular  object  or -any 
formidable  difficulty,  even  at  four  in 
the  morning.  His  favourite  haunt  for 
meditation  was  on  the  summit  of  Ar- 
thur’s Seat,  and  the  walks  to  which  he 
was  most  attached  lay  in  its  vicinity. 
He  frequently  climbed  the  hill  as  an 
exercise  before  breakfast.  Here  he 
used  to  spend  some  of  the  happiest 
hours  of  his  life ; and  in  these  morn- 
ing walks  were  suggested  several  of 


his  literary  efforts  which  he  reckoned 
most  successful.  Of  these  he  particu- 
larized the  important  scheme  for 
blending  the  study  of  Latin  with  Eng- 
lish grammar,  and  the  various  and  ju- 
dicious additions  which  he  made  to 
the  Summary  of  Geography,  written 
by  him.  As  a proof  how  favourable 
the  morning  hours  are  for  study,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Adam 
frequently  felt  his  patience  worn  out 
by  the  harassing  exertions  he  made  in 
the  completion  of  his  work  on  Roman 
Antiquities,  and  would  rise  from  his 
seat  in  the  after-part  of  the  day,  with 
the  determination  never  to  attempt  to 
write  another  book ; yet,  notwith- 
standing these  sallies,  he  would  rise 
with  the  sun  the  next  morning,  to 
prosecute  his  task  with  unabated  vi- 
gour. 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the 
names  and  accounts  of  early  risers. 
Bishop  Jewel  rose  regularly  at  four ; — 
Dr.  Franklin  was  an  early  riser;-— 
Priestly  was  an  early  riser  ; — the  great 
and  learned  lawyer  and  pious  Chris- 
tian, Sir  Matthew  Hale,  studied  six- 
teen hours  a day,  and  was  an  early 
riser ; — Dr.  Parkhurst,  the  philologist, 
rose  regularly  at  five  in  summer  and 
six  in  winter,  and  in  the  latter  season 
he  made  his  own  fire. — Among  the 
ancients,  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  as 
is  apparent  from  1 Kings,  xvi.  26, 
rose  early  to  their  devotions;  while 
Homer,  Horace,  and  Virgil,  and  many 
other  poets,  might  also  be  mentioned. 

HOW  TO  LEARN  THE  HABIT  OF 
EARLY  RISING. 

It  is  a common  complaint  with  would- 
be  early  risers,  that,  after  having  form- 
ed the  resolution  in  the  most  deter- 
mined manner,  and  even  after  having 
acted  upon  it  for  a few  mornings,  they 
have  insensibly  returned  to  their  habit 
of  sleeping,  and  required  a new  stimu- 
lus to  operate  upon  them.  For  two 
or  three  mornings  they  have  risen 
earlier  than  their  accustomed  time- — 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  gave  them 
pleasure — ’the  morning  air  produced 
a liveliness  and  vivacity  of  spirit. 
Pleased  with  the  conquest  they  had 
made,  they  imagined  the  point  gained 
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by  a single  effort,  and  they  relaxed 
themselves  in  all  the  security  of  vic- 
tory. In  a few  mornings  the  first  im- 
pulse loses  its  original  force — the 
stimulus  subsides,  and  the  novelty 
vanishes.  The  whole  is  succeeded  by 
a good  natured,  self-complacent  as- 
surance of  success.  The  diminution 
of  the  usual  quantity  of  sleep  occa- 
sions a more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
drowsiness,  and  a desire  to  continue 
in  bed.  The  consequence  of  all  this 
is,  they  relapse  at  once  into  the  old 
degeneracy,  they  become  dispirited 
by  their  failure — and  require  a new 
energy  to  rouse  them  from  their  le- 
thargy. Perhaps  the  best  remedy  for 
this  is  to  conquer  the  habit  by  degrees. 
Instead  of  taking  the  fort  by  storm — 
instead  of  rising  two  hours  earlier  all 
at  once — the  much  better  way  is  to 
secure  live  minutes  every  morning, 
until  we  arrive  at  the  hour  which  ap- 
pears the  most  eligible  for  rising.  In 
this  way,  the  daily  subtraction  from 
sleep  will  be  but  trifling,  and  will  oc- 
casion no  drowsiness  on  the  following 
morning,  which  the  sudden  change 
from  eight  to  five  must  necessarily  pro. 
duce.  This  is  certainly  the  sure  and 
easy  method  of  daily  undermining  an 
injurious  habit,  and  daily  confirming 
a useful  one.  In  this  way,  the  plea- 
sure of  the  victory  is  felt  before  we  are 
conscious  of  having  commenced  the 
combat.  In  this  way,  the  last  day  of 
each  week  will  be  half  an  hour  longer 
than  the  first.  In  this  way,  at  the 
termination  of  a month,  we  will  have 
become  early  risers,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  having  formed 
the  habit  in  such  a manner  that  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  its  being  relin- 
quished. The  habit,  having  been  ori- 
ginally formed  by  the  repetition  of 
single  acts,  must  be  overcome  by  a 
similar  repetition  of  single  acts.  The 
first  time  we  lay  longer  in  bed  than 
usual  was  certainly  in  involuntary 
act — the  next  derived  a sanction  from 
having  had  a precedent — the  third 
followed  upon  the  authority  of  the 
other  two — the  fourth  appeared  na- 
tural j — and  so  they  continued  in  suc- 
cession, till  their  frequency  served  to 
hide  their  odiousness.  The  knowledge 
of  a disease  is  half  its  cure.  The  habit 


was  gradually  created — let  it  be  gra- 
dually destroyed  : it  was  formed  by 
degrees,  let  it  be  broken  off  by  de- 
grees: it  is  not  a stride,  but  a succes- 
sion of  steps,  that  conveys  us  from 
the  foot  to  the  top  of  a mountain. 

While  the  practice  of  supplanting 
the  evil  habit  by  the  better  one  is  go- 
ing on,  the  mind  should  be  strengthen- 
ed by  the  recollection  of  the  long  . 
train  of  advantages  to  be  acquired 
from  the  victory,  and  by  an  impres- 
sion of  the  habitual  persuasion  of  the 
importance  of  the  endeavour.  The 
mind,  every  night  when  we  are  going 
into  bed,  should  be  impressed  with 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  rising 
early  next  morning.  Immediately  be- 
fore falling  asleep,  a certain  time  at 
which  to  rise  should  bethought  upon. 
A cursory  view  should  be  taken  of  the 
arguments  we  have  stated  in  favour  of 
the  practice,  and  of  the  pernicious 
consequences  resulting  from  a contrary 
line  of  conduct.  The  value  of  the 
smallest  portion  of  time  should  be 
estimated.  The  regret  which  the  loss 
of  it  occasions  should  be  remembered. 
Recurrence  might,  even  be  had,  by 
anticipation,  to  the  feelings  of  a death- 
bed. The  carelessness  and  the  security 
of  health  should  be  laid  aside.  The 
solemn  fact,  of  time  being  a talent  of 
incalculable  value,  and  of  our  being 
obliged  to  render  an  exact  account  of 
it,  should  be  thought  of,  and  the  de- 
termination should  every  night  be 
formed  to  spend  it  as  we  would  wish 
it  had  been  spent.  We  should  also 
look  back  upon  the  countless  hours 
already  lost  by  us;  and  we  should 
prove  our  penitence  for  their  loss  by 
the  economical  use  of  that  which  re- 
mains. We  should  accustom  our- 
selves to  think  on  the  probability  of 
our  suddenly  exchanging  misimprov- 
ed  time  for  an  eternity  not  too  long  to 
lament  its  profusion.  By  impressing 
such  like  sentiments  on  the  mind,  the 
incitement  to  early  rising  will  con- 
tinue till  the  practice  becomes  habi- 
tual, when  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  recalling  the  reasons  which  led 
to  it. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  SLEEP. 


Sleep  is  one  of  the  wisest  regulations 
of  nature,  to  check  and  moderate,  at 
fixed  periods,  the  incessant  and  im- 
petuous stream  of  life,  and  forms,  as  it 
were,  stations  for  our  physical  and 
moral  existence  •,  and  we  thereby  ob- 
tain the  happiness  of  being  daily  re- 
born, and  of  passing  every  morning, 
through  a state  of  annihilation,  into  a 
new  and  refreshed  life.  Without  this 
continual  change,  this  incessant  reno- 
vation, how  wretched  and  insipid 
would  not  life  be ! and  how  depressed 
our  mental  as  well  as  physical  sensa- 
tions! The  greatest  philosopher  of 
the  present  age  says,  therefore,  with 
justice,  “ Take  from  man  hope  and 
sleep,  and  he  will  be  the  most  wretch- 
ed being  on  earth.” 

How  unwisely  then  do  those  act 
who  imagine  that  by  taking  as  little 
sleep  as  possible  they  prolong  their  ex- 
istence ! They  will  obtain  their  end 
neither  in  intensive  nor  extensive  life. 
They  will,  indeed,  spend  more  hours 
with  their  eyes  open,  but  they  will 
never  enjoy  life  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  nor  the  freshness  and 
energy  of  mind  which  are  the  certain 
consequences  of  sound  and  sufficient 
sleep,  and  which  stamp  a like  charac- 
ter on  all  our  undertakings  and  ac- 
tions. 

But  sufficient  sleep  is  necessary,  not 
only  for  intensive  life,  but  also  for  ex- 
tensive, in  regard  to  its  support  and 
duration.  Nothing  accelerates  con- 
sumption so  much ; nothing  wastes 
us  so  much  before  the  time,  and  ren- 
ders us  old,  as  a want  of  it.  The  phy- 
sical effects  of  sleep  are,  that  it  retards 
all  the  vital  movements,  collects  the 
vital  powers,  and  restores  what  has 
been  lost  in  the  course  of  the  dav ; 
and  that  it  separates  from  us  what  is 
useless  and  pernicious.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a daily  crisis,  during  which  all 
secretions  are  performed  in  the  greatest 
tranquility,  and  with  the  utmost  per- 
fection. 

Continued  wratching  unites  all  the 
properties  destructive  of  life,  inces- 
sant wasting  of  the  vital  power  and-of 
the  organs,  acceleration  of  consump- 
tion, and  prevention  of  restoration. 


We  must  not,  however,  on  this  ac- 
count, believe  that  too  long  continued 
sleep  is  one  of  the  best  means  for  pre- 
serving life.  Long  sleep  accumulates  too 
great  an  abundance  of  pernicious  juices, 
makes  the  organs  too  flaccid  and  unfit 
for  use,  and  in  this  manner  can  shorten 
life  also. 

In  a word,  no  one  should  sleep  less 
than  six,  nor  more  than  eight  hours. — 
This  may  be  established  as  a general 
rule. 

To  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  sound 
peaceable  repose,  and  to  obtain  the 
whole  end  of  sleep,  we  recommend 
the  following  observations — 

] . The  place  where  one  sleeps  must 
be  quiet  and  obscure.  The  less  our 
senses  are  acted  upon  by  external  im- 
pressions, the  more  perfectly  can  the 
soul  rest.  One  may  from  this  see  how 
improper  the  custom  is,  of  having  a 
candle  burning  in  one’s  bed-chamber 
during  the  night. 

2.  People  ought  always  to  reflect, 
that  their  bed-chamber  is  a place  in 
which  they  pass  a great  part  of  their 
lives;  at  least  they  do  not  remain  in 
any  place  so  long  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. It  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
therefore, that  this  place  should  contain 
pure  sound  air.  A sleeping  apartment 
must  consequently  be  roomy  and  high, 
neither  inhabited  nor  heated  during 
the  day  ; and  the  windows  ought  al- 
ways to  be  kept  open,  except  in  the 
night  time. 

3.  One  should  eat  little,  and  only 
cold  food  for  supper,  and  always  some 
hours  before  going  to  bed. 

4.  When  in  bed,  one  should  not  lie 
in  a forced  or  constrained  posture, 
but  almost  horizontal ; the  head  ex- 
cepted, which  ought  to  be  a little 
raised.  Nothing  is  more  prejudicial 
than  to  lie  in  bed  half-sitting.  The 
body  then  forms  an  angle ; every  cir- 
culation in  the  belly  is  checked,  and 
the  spine  is  always  much  compressed. 
By  this  custom,  one  of  the  principal 
ends  of  sleep,  a free  and  uninterrupted 
circulation  of  the  blood,  is  defeated; 
and,  in  infancy  and  youth,  defonnity 
and  crookedness  are  often  its  conse- 
quences. 

5.  All  the  cares  and  burthen  of  the 
day  must  be  laid  aside  with  one’s 
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duced  by  its  influence  on  different 
subjects,  and  in  various  stages  of  dis- 
ease. Having  carefully  marked  the 
final  results  of  those  courses  of  galva- 
nism, where  a fair  trial  has  been  made, 
both  with  regard  to  failure  as  well  as 
success,  (the  latter  having,  I am  hap- 
py to  say,  vastly  preponderated,)  I 
am  led  to  make  the  following  conclu- 
sions, as  to  the  utility  of  galvanism 
in  certain  maladies. 

1 . Galvanism  is  not  at  all  applicable 
to  acute  or  inflammatory  diseases,  or 
to  those  disorders  which  are  occasioned 
or  perpetuated  by  a high  degree  of 
arterial  or  nervous  excitement. 

2.  Galvanism  is  very  beneficial  as 
a topical  remedy  in  some  local  dis- 
eases, which  are  not  dependant  on  a 
constitutional  derangement  of -the  sys- 
tem, nor  occasioned  by  an  organic  or 
structural  change  of  the  parts. 

3.  Galvanism  is  often  serviceable 
as  a palliative  fneans,  affording  the 
greatest  relief  in  organic  diseases ; but 
it  is  most  effectual  in  the  cure  of  func- 
tional disorders,  and  in  local  affections 
connected  with  the  general  health,  or 
altogether  dependant  on  it. 

The  medical  properties  of  Galva- 
nism are,  stimulant,  derivative,  reso- 
lutive, and  deobstruent.  Its  remedial 
power,  as  a natural  excitant  of  the 
vital  forces,  vastly  exceeds  its  energy 
as  a local  application : for  it  has  not 
only  a most  powerful  influence  on  the 
nerves  and  muscles,  but  also  on  the 
arterial  and  vascular  systems ; for  it 
increases  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  and  consequently  the  fullness 
or  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  some- 
times both:  it  also  equalizes  animal 
heat,  restores  the  balance  of  circula- 
tion, and  exhilarates  the  spirits.  Its 
beneficial  effects  on  the  glandular  sys- 
tem, (which  is  at  present  little  known 
to  medical  men,)  is  astonishingly 
great,  for  it  promotes  healthy  secre- 
tions of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
glands,  as  well  as  those  of  the  stomach, 
bowels,  and  the  skin.  It  removes 
spasmodic  affections,  and  allays  the 
morbid  irritation  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, by  its  tonic  and  invigorating  in- 
fluence on  the  chylopoietic  organs. 
Thus  it  not  only  restores  corporeal 
strength,  but  also  nervous,  sensorial, 


and  intellectual  power.  Galvanism  is 
especially  effectual  in  removing  biliary 
obstructions,  and  in  curing  those  chro- 
nic disorders  of  the  liver,  occasioned 
by  a residence  in  hot  climates,  as  well 
as  torpidity  of  that  viscus,  induced  by 
sedentary  occupations,  or  intemperate 
habits.  In  these  cases,  it  has  been 
found  an  efficient  and  beneficial  subr- 
stitute  for  mercurial  medicines,  as  its 
action  is  exceedingly  mild  and  per- 
fectly safe,  and  does  not  entail  those 
ruinous  and  distressing  effects  on  the 
constitution  which  generally  follow  a 
course  of  mercury.  Galvanism  is  also 
the  more  desirable,  because,  during  its 
administration,  it  does  not  require  con- 
finement to  the  house,  or  any  other  in- 
convenient restraint ; on  the  contrary, 
air,  exercise,  and  a generous  diet,  are 
found  materially  to  aid  its  curative 
process.  Though  I am  fully  autho- 
rized by  my  experience  to  make  these 
observations,  yet  I do  not  assert,  that 
galvanism  is  an  infallible  remedy  for 
every  case  of  disease  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable, nor -that  the  occasional  use 
of  gentle  medicines  is  to  be  superseded. 
But  I most  positively  affirm,  that  such 
is  its  sanative  powers  in  the  deranged 
functions  of  the  digestive  organs,  that 
it  has,  in  numerous  instances,  effected 
the  most  extraordinary  cures  after  the 
failure  of  every  other  internal  and  ex- 
ternal means,  which  had  been  most 
judiciously  prescribed  and  persever- 
mgly  used,  under  the  direction  and 
superintendance  of  the  ablest  practi- 
tioners. As  galvanism  is  a natural 
excitant,  its  effects  on  the  human 
frame  are  not  like  that  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  mineral  stimulants  or  tonics, 
which  are  generally  temporary.  The 
recovery  which  has  been  obtained  by 
the  galvanic  course  has,  in  the  greatest 
number  of  cases,  been  lasting.  These 
facts,  which  I boldly  state,  can  be 
borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  a num- 
ber of  respectable  individuals  of  un- 
questionable veracity,  in  different 
classes  of  society,  who  have  experi- 
enced the  permanently  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  galvanic  agency,  in  the  cure 
of  obstinate  and  complicated  diseases, 
which  had  baffled  all  other  efforts  of 
the  best  medical  treatment. 

In  order  to  ensure  a proper  admi- 
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nistration  of  galvanism,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a suitable  apparatus  should 
be  used,  and  an  adequate  excitation 
of  the  galvanic  fluid  be  produced ; 
proper  attention  should  also  be  paid 
to  the  duration  and  power  of  each 
application,  which  should  be  made 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  the  excitability  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

After  repeated  trials  of  different 
kinds  of  galvanic  batteries  which  I 
contrived,  i now  employ  one,  two,  or 
three  pairs  of  great  power,  (made  un- 
der my  direction,)  which  1 And  best 
calculated  for  medical  use.  The  con- 
ductors are  made  on  a new  principle, 
and  can  be  applied  to  various  parts 
of  the  body  with  the  greatest  ease,  by 
the  patients  themselves,  which  avoids 
every  indelicate  contact,  or  unpleasant 
exposure  of  person. 

The  solution  I have  found  most 
useful  and  agreeable  in  the  excitation 
of  the  galvanic  battery,  is  the  pure 
muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  water; 
for  its  action  on  the  metallic  surfaces 
is  more  gradual  than  the  nitric,  and 
less  offensive  to  the  smell  than  sul- 
phuric acid.  A saline  solution,  and 
a proper  coating  of  the  conductors, 
are  essential  to  an  agreeable  transmis- 
sion of  the  galvanic  influence  into  the 
system.  I adapt  my  various  modes 
of  operation  to  the  peculiarities  of 
each  case,  and  direct  the  remedy  to 
the  seat  of  the  disease;  for  I am  per- 
suaded, that  a wrong  determination  of 
its  influence  will  defeat  the  curative 
intention,  and  produce  no  good  ef- 
fects. Hence  it  is  of  vast  importance 
to  ascertain  the  organs  or  parts  which 
are  primarily  affected,  and  place  the 
positive  or  negatiye  conductor  accord- 
ingly ; taking  care  that  they  remain 
in  perfect  contact,  in  order  to  form 
the  circuit  of  communication  between 
the  two  poles  of  the  battery. 

The  different  forms  in  which  I have 
administered  galvanism,  are  by  a gen- 
tle stream,  an  interrupted  current,  or 
vibratory  impulses, and  not  by  shocks; 
there  being  a manifest  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  sensations  and  effects  pro- 
duced by  each  of  these  forms.  The 
position  of  the  patient  is  either  that 
of  sitting  on  a chair,  reclining  on  a 
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sofa,  or  lying  in  bed  if  he  be  too  ill 
to  rise  up.  The  degree  of  galvanic 
power  that  I dispense,  depends  on  the 
peculiarity  of  the  case  and  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  individuals.  I have, 
in  some  instances,  imparted  the  force 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pairs  of 
plates  ; in  others,  not  more  than  three 
or  four.  In  some  cases  I have  conti- 
nued the  application  for  an  hour  and 
a half,  and  in  others  not  more  than  a 
few  minutes. 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  minutely 
observe  the  immediate  effects  of  gal- 
vanism on  the  countenance  and  feel- 
ings of  the  patient,  in  order  to  judge 
if  an  adequate  excitement  be  pro- 
duced. 

1 have  already  said,  that  no  violent 
or  painful  sensations  will  be  occa- 
sioned by  galvanism,  if  judiciously 
employed;  when  it  is  otherwise,  the 
cause  should  be  attributed  to  the  ig- 
norance of  the  operator,  or  to  the 
wrong  position  of  the  conductors. — 
The  manner  in  which  galvanism  has 
been  usually  applied,  has  been  pain- 
ful, and  often  violent.  The  parts 
have  been  scarified,  metallic  conduc- 
tors used,  and  powerful  shocks  given. 
This  practice  I reprobate  altogether ; 
and  have  therefore  contrived  conduc- 
tors which  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  skin,  and  cause  the  galvanic  fluid 
to  pass  into  the  system  without  any 
painful  feelings. 

The  immediate  sensations  usually 
produced  by  the  administration  of 
galvanism,  are,  a warmth  about  the 
parts  to  which  the  conductors  are  ap- 
plied ; sometimes  heat,  titilation,  and 
a gentle  irritation  of  the  skin ; a feel- 
ing like  that  of  a passing  current,  or 
an  occasional  dropping  of  water ; 
flashes  of  light;  a metallic  taste;  in- 
creased secretion  of  saliva  in  the 
mouth  and  throat ; occasionally  a dis- 
position to  cough ; an  agreeable  thrill 
through  the  body ; pulsations  at  the 
part ; and  oftentimes  a general  glow 
through  the  frame.  It  rarely  happens 
that  any  disagreeable  sensation  is  pro- 
duced, unless  from  the  fearful  appre- 
hensions of  the  timid  patient,  or  the 
morbid  susceptibility  of  his  nervous 
system. 

The  subsequent  effects  generally  ex- 
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clothes ; none  of  them  must  be  carried 
to  bed  with  us ; and,  in  this  respect, 
one,  by  custom,  may  obtain  very  great 
power  over  the  thoughts.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  practice  more  de- 
structive than  that  of  studying  in  bed, 
and  of  reading  till  one  falls  asleep. 
By  these  means  the  soul  is  put  into 
too  great  activity,  at  a period  when 
every  thing  conspires  to  allow  it  per- 
fect rest;  and  it  is  natural  that  the 
ideas,  thus  excited,  should  wander  and 
float  through  the  brain  during  the 
whole  night.  It  is  not  enough  to 
sleep  physically,  man  must  sleep  also 
spiritually;  such  a disturbed  sleep  is 
as  insufficient  as  its  opposite;  that  is, 
when  our  spiritual  part  sleeps,  but  not 
our  corporeal ; such,  for  example,  as 
sleep  in  a jolting  carriage  on  a jour- 
ney. 

6.  One  circumstance,  in  particular, 
we  must  not  here  omit  to  mention. 
Many  believe  that  it  is  entirely  the 
same  if  one  sleeps  their  seven  hours 
either  in  the  day  or  in  the  night  time. 
People  give  themselves  up,  therefore, 
at  night,  as  long  as  they  think  proper, 
either  to  study  or  pleasure,  and  ima- 
gine that  they  make  every  thing  even, 
when  they  sleep  in  the  forenoon  those 
hours  which  they  sat  up  after  mid- 
night. But  we  must  request  every 
one,  who  regards  his  health,  to  be- 
ware of  so  seducing  an  error.  It  is 
certainly  not  the  same,  whether  one 
sleeps  seven  hours  by  day  or  by  night; 
and  two  hours  sound  sleep  before 
midnight  are  of  more  benefit  to  the 
body  than  four  hours  in  the  day.  Our 
reasons  are  as  follows : — 

That  period  of  twenty-four  hours, 
formed  by  the  regular  revolution  of 
our  earth,  in  which  all  its  inhabitants 
partake,  is  particularly  distinguished 
in  the  physical  economy  of  man. 
This  regular  period  is  apparent  in  all 
diseases ; and  all  the  other  small  pe- 
riods, so  wonderful  in  our  physical 
history,  are  by  it  in  reality  determined,, 
It  is,  as  it  were,  the  unity  of  our  na- 
tural chronology.  Now,  it  is  observed, 
that  the  more  the  end  of  these  periods 
coincide  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
day,  the  more  is  the  pulsation  accele- 
rated ; and  a feverish  state  is  produced, 
or  the  so  called  evening  fever,  to 


which  every  man  is  subject.  The  ac- 
cession of  new  chyle  to  the  blood, 
may,  in  all  probability,  contribute 
something  toward  this  fever,  though 
it  is  not  the  only  cause ; for  we  find  it 
in  sick  people,  who  have  neither  eaten 
nor  drank.  It  is  more  owing,  with- 
out doubt,  to  the  absence  of  the  sun, 
and  to  that  revolution  in  the  atmos- 
phere which  is  connected  with  it. 
This  evening  fever  is  the  reason  why 
nervous  people  find  themselves  more 
fit  for  labour  at  night  than  during  the 
day.  To  become  active,  they  must 
first  have  an  artificial  stimulus ; and 
the  evening  fever  supplies  the  place  of 
wine.  But  one  may  easily  perceive 
that  this  is  an  unnatural  state ; and 
the  consequences  are  the  same  as  those 
of  every  simple  fever ; lassitude,  sleep, 
and  a crisis,  by  the  perspiration  which 
takes  place  during  that  sleep.  It  may 
with  propriety  therefore  be  said,  that 
all  men,  every  night,  have  a critical 
perspiration,  more  perceptible  in  some, 
and  less  so  in  others,  by  which  what- 
ever useless  or  pernicious  particles 
have  been  imbibed  by  our  bodies,  or 
created  in  them,  during  the  day,  are 
secreted  and  removed.  This  daily 
crisis,  necessary  to  every  man,  is  par- 
ticularly requisite  for  his  support ; and 
the  proper  period  of  it  is  when  the 
fever  has  attained  to  its  highest  de- 
gree, that  is,  the  period  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  nadir,  consequently  midnight. 
What:  do  those,  then,  who  disobey 
this  voice  of  nature,  which  calls  for 
rest  at  the  above  period,  and  who  em- 
ploy this  fever,  which  should  be  the 
means  of  secreting  and  purifying  our 
juices,  to  enable  them  to  increase  their 
activity  and  exertions  ? By  neglecting 
the  critical  period,  they  destroy  the 
whole  crisis,  of  so  much  importance, 
and,  though  they  go  to  bed  towards 
morning,  cannot  certainly  obtain,  on 
that  account,  the  full  benefit  of  sleep, 
as  the  critical  period  is  past.  They 
will  never  have  a perfect,  but  an  im- 
perfect crisis  ; and  what  that  means  is 
well  known  to  physicians.  Their 
bodies  also  will  never  be  completely 
purified.  How  clearly  is  this  proved 
by  the  infirmities,  rheumatic  pains, 
and  swollen  feet,  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  such  lucubration ! 
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Besides,  the  eyes  suffer  more  by 
this  custom  ; for  one  labours  then  the 
whole  summer  through  with  candle 
light,  which  is  not  necessary  for  those 
who  employ  the  morning.  And, 
lastly,  those  who  spend  the  night  in 
labour,  and  the  morning  in  sleep,  lose 
that  time  which  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  best  fitted  for  labour.  After 
every  sleep  we  are  renovated  in  the 
properest  sense  of  the  word  ; wre  are, 
in  the  morning,  always  taller  than  at 
night  ; we  have  then  more  pliability, 
powers,  and  juices;  in  a word,  more 
of  the  characteristics  of  youth  ; while, 
at  night,  our  bodies  are  drier  and 
more  exhausted,  and  the  properties  of 
old  age  then  prevail.  One,  therefore, 
may  consider  each  day  as  a sketch,  in 
miniature,  of  human  life,  in  which 
the  morning  represents  youth ; noon, 
manhood;  and  evening,  old  age.  Who 
would  not  then  employ  the  youthful 
part  of  each  day  for  labour,  rather 
than  begin  his  work  in  the  evening, 
the  period  of  old  age  and  debility  ? 
In  the  morning,  all  nature  appears 
freshest  and  most  engaging;  the  mind 
at  that  period  is  also  clearest,  and  pos- 
sesses most  strength  and  energy.  It 
is  not,  as  at  night,  worn  out  and  ren- 
dered unequal,  by  the  multifarious 
impressions  of  the  day,  by  business 
and  fatigue ; it  is  then  more  original, 
and  possesses  its  natural  powers.  This 
is  the  period  of  new  mental  creation, 
of  clear  conceptions,  and  exalted  ideas. 
Never  does  man  enjoy  the  sensation  of 
his  own  existence  so  purely  and  in  so 
great  perfection  as  in  a beautiful  morn- 
ing. He  who  neglects  this  period, 
neglects  the  youth  of  his  life ! 

All  those  who  attained  to  a great 
age  were  fond  of  early  rising ; and 
John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  a par- 
ticular methodistical  sect,  an  original 
and  singular  man,  was  so  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  this  custom,  that  he 
made  it  a point  of  religion  to  get  up 
early,  and  by  these  means  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-eight.  His  motto, 
which,  as  a true  maxim  of  life,  we 
shall  here  recommend,  was 

“ To  go  early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 

Will  make  a man  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise.” 


ON  THE  MEDICAL  POWERS 
OF  ELECTRICITY  AND  GAL- 
VANISM. 


BY  M.  LA  BAUME. 


Extracted  from  his  Work,  just  published. 


It  is  about  twenty-six  years  since  I 
commenced  my  course  of  medical  stu- 
dies under  an  eminent  practitioner; 
and  twenty-three  years  since  I direct- 
ed my  attention  to  the  sciences  of 
Electricity  and  Galvanism,  and  their 
salutary  influence  on  the  human 
frame.  In  conjunction  with  a medi- 
cal friend  of  very  superior  talents  and 
great  experience,  I employed  those 
agents  in  a variety  of  disorders,  with 
the  most  beneficial  results. 

As  I freely  gave  my  services  to  the 
public,  and  to  dispensaries  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  during  a period 
of  fourteen  years,  numbers  of  persons 
resorted  to  my  aid,  which  afforded 
me  vast  opportunities  of  extending  my 
knowledge  of  the  curative  powers  of 
electricity  and  galvanism.  Such  good 
effects  resulted  from  a judicious  ap- 
plication of  these  powers,  that  I was 
not  only  firmly  and  fully  convinced 
of  their  utility,  but  was  induced,  by 
the  solicitation  of  some  of  my  friends, 
to  employ  them  in  London,  and  con- 
vert into  professional  occupation  the 
practice  of  a science  which  I had  so 
long  followed  in  the  country  as  a plea- 
surable pursuit. 

About  nine  years  ago  I settled  in 
town,  and  obtained  the  support  of 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
liberal  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apo- 
thecaries, as  well  as  oculists  and  au- 
rists,  of  the  metropolis.  Very  soon 
after,  my  practice  became  enlarged, 
and  I consequently  saw  a still  greater 
variety  of  new  and  difficult  cases, 
in  which  I had  minutely  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  disease,  trace  their 
ramifications  to  their  legitimate  source, 
and  judge  of  the  applicability  and 
efficiency  of  my  remedies  to  the  in- 
dividual peculiarities  of  age,  sex,  and 
constitution.  I had  also  to  employ 
various  forms  and  modes  of  adminis- 
tering Galvanism,  and  to  watch  the 
immediate  and  subsequent  effects  pro- 
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perienced  after  the  application  of  gal- 
vanism are  a glow  in  the  body ; 
warmth  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  a 
gentle  perspiration ; the  abatement  or 
removal  of  uneasy  sensations,  com- 
posure or  exhilaration  of  the  animal 
spirits  ; better  appetite  and  improved 
digestion ; sound  and  refreshing  sleep ; 
and  increased  discharges  from  the 
bladder  and  bowels.  In  other  cases 
it  occasionally  produces  those  feelings 
which  are  commonly  called  bilious, 
but  which  very  soon  subside. 

The  length  of  time  that  galvanism 
should  be  employed,  as  a course,  de- 
pends much  on  the  nature  and  stages 
of  the  disorder,  and  the  constitutional 
temperament  and  habits  of  the  patient. 
In  some  instances  a few  days  are  suffi- 
cient ; in  others,  a few  weeks ; and  in 
very  obstinate  and  long  standing  cases, 
two  or  three  months  are  necessary,  or 
a repetition  of  the  course  after  some 
interval,  in  order  to  effect  a perfect 
recovery:  but,  on  the  average,  from 
four  to  six  weeks  have  been  sufficient 
to  obtain  the  most  decided  benefit. 
It  has  occasionally  happened  that  pa- 
tients have  not  experienced  the  slight- 
est improvement  for  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  after  which  their  amend- 
ment became  rapid,  and  in  a week  or 
two  they  have  been  perfectly  restored. 
Relapses,  during  a course  of  galva- 
nism,  sometimes  occur  from  a variety 
of  causes,  as  taking  cold,  eating  im- 
proper food,  excessive  fatigue,  keeping 
late  hours,  &c. ; but  these  casualties 
only  for  a short  time  impede  its  ulti- 
mate good  effects.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  recovery  has  been  gradually 
accomplished;  and  in  a few,  it  has 
been  immediately  experienced;  while 
in  others,  the  boon  has  been  deferred 
till  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  gal- 
vanic course;  from  which  time  pa- 
tients have  dated  their  progressive 
amendment,  and  subsequent  restora- 
tion to  health.  The  frequency  of  the 
galvanic  application  must  also  depend 
on  those  circumstances  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded;  a daily  admi- 
nistration is  at  first  necessary,  till 
some  decided  effects  are  produced : 
after  which,  galvanism  has  been  ex- 
hibited three  or  four  times  a week, 
and  then  occasionally  as  it  was  found 


necessary.  After  a few  applications  of 
galvanism,  I am  generally  enabled  to 
judge  how  long  it  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  its  use.  There  is  no  particu- 
lar hour  of  the  day  to  which  1 have 
confined  the  exhibition  of  galvanism, 
for  although  I had  rather  use  it  before 
than  after  meals,  yet‘I  have  advan- 
tageously employed  it  after  a full  meal 
to  quicken  the  digestive  action,  and 
with  the  desired  effect.  Galvanism 
has  been  beneficially  used  by  chil- 
dren, adults,  and  by  the  aged,  in 
every  hour  of  the  day,  and  in  every 
season  of  the  year;  in  cold  as  well  as 
hot,  in  wet  as  well  as  dry  weather; 
and  from  the  experience  of  others  I 
can  also  say,  that  it  is  equally  effica- 
cious in  every  climate  of  the  world. 

As  I deprecate  every  species  of 
quackery,  and  reprobate  the  conduct 
of  those  empirics  who  impose  on  the 
credulity  of  the  public,  and,  by  their 
profound  ignorance  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  destroy  the  constitutions  and 
lives  of  their  fellow-creatures;  so  do  I 
condemn  the  practice  of  those  char- 
latan electricians,  who  are  merely  me- 
chanical operators,  and  who  are  perfect- 
ly unacquainted  with  the  physiology 
and  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  diseases,  and 
the  medical  properties  of  electricity 
and  galvanism,  and  yet  proclaim  them 
as  panaceas  for  all  diseases,  and  ap- 
ply them  at  random  to  every  case 
that  unhappily  comes  within  their 
reach.  I also  disapprove  the  injudi- 
cious application  of  these  means  to 
the  effects,  and  not  to  the  causes  of 
disease ; a practice  that  frequently 
aggravates  distressing  symptoms,  sel- 
dom palliates  them,  and  is,  at  the 
* best,  but  a useless  placebo. 

Owing  to  this  random  and  ineffi- 
cient mode  of  administering  electricity 
and  galvanism,  many  persons  have 
tried  those  agents  to  no  purpose: 
while  others,  afflicted  with  the  same 
disorders,  have  obtained  the  greatest 
benefit  from  a different  practice, 
which,  by  attacking  the  disease  at  its 
source,  often  renders  the  previous  me- 
dical treatment  efficacious.  Thus,  in 
numerous  cases,  by  a combination  of 
the  ordinary  with  philosophical  reme- 
dies, the  most  salutary  results  have 
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been  produced,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  by  their  separate  use. 

As  nothing  tends  more  to  the  in- 
jury of  any  remedy  than  its  indiscri- 
minate use,  which  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  its  real  abuse,  I have  made 
it  my  rule  never  to  employ  galvanism 
where  it  is  not  properly  and  evidently 
applicable. 

In  very  doubtful  cases,  where  the 
probability  of  relief  is  against  the  pa- 
tient, I apprize  him,  that  if  galvanism 
be  tried,  in  order  to  set  his  mind  at 
rest,  it  must  be  considered  by  him  as 
an  experiment  ; but  in  cases  which 
are  altogether  hopeless,  I invariably 
decline  to  administer  the  remedy. 

Galvanism  has,  in  some  cases  which 
were  apparently  desperate,  produced 
the  most  beneficial  effects;  while  in 
others  of  a more  favourable  character 
it  has  not  been  found  so  useful  the 
reason  of  which  I have  generally 
traced  to  some  irreparable  organic  or 
structural  injury.  In  the  former  in- 
stances, this  powerful  agent  had  to 
combat  with  a high  degree  of  func- 
tional derangement,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  organic  disease ; and  in  the 
latter,  an  incurable  structural  disease, 
only  evinced  by  a very  slight  dis- 
turbance of  the  system:  which  fact 
has  often  been  fully  ascertained  by  a 
post  mortuum  examination. 

The  other  general  causes  of  failure 
were  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  the  very 
short,  irregular,  and  inadequate  trials 
of  galvanism,  and  to  deviations  from 
those  prudential  rules  which  ought  to 
have  regulated  the  conduct  of  pa- 
tients, who,  by  their  instability  and 
improvidence,  defeated  their  own  re- 
covery and  disappointed  my  hopes. 


DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC- 
TURES. 

FROM  THE  CELEBRATED  WORK  OF 
SIR  ASHLEY  COOPER. 


Of  the  various  accidents  which  hap- 
pen to  the  body,  there  are  few  which 
require  more  prompt  assistance,  or 
which  more  directly  endanger  the  re- 
putation of  a surgeon,  than  casesof  dis- 
location. If  much  time  elapse  before 
the  attempt  at  reduction  be  made,  the 
difficulty  of  accomplishing  it  is  pro- 


portionably  increased,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  it  is  totally  impracticable. 
If  the  nature  of  the  injury  remain 
unknown,  and  the  dislocation  conse- 
quently unreduced,  the  patient  be- 
comes a living  memorial  of  the  igno- 
rance or  inattention  of  the  surgeon. 

A considerable  share  of  anatomical 
knowledge  is  required  to  detect  the 
nature  of  these  accidents,  as  well  as  to 
suggest  the  best  means  of  reduction; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
students  neglect  to  inform  themselves 
sufficiently  of  the  structure  of  the 
joints.  They  often  dissect  the  muscles 
of  a limb  with  great  neatness  and  mi- 
nuteness, and  then  throw  it  away, 
without  any  examination  of  the  liga- 
ments, a knowledge  of  which,  in  a 
surgical  point  of  view,  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance,  and  hence  arise 
the  errors  of  which  they  are  guilty, 
when  they  embark  in  the  practice  of 
their  profession ; for  the  dislocation  of 
the  hip,  elbow,  shoulder,  are  scarcely 
to  be  detected,  but  by  those  who  possess 
accurate  anatomical  information. 

The  immediate  effect  of  dislocation 
is  to  change  the  form  of  the  joint, 
often  to  produce  a change  in  the  length 
of  the  limb  ; to  occasion  the  almost 
entire  loss  of  motion  in  the  part,  after 
the  muscles  have  had  time  to  contract, 
and  to  alter  the  axis  of  the  limb.  This 
altered  position  of  the  limb  has  been 
by  some  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  ligament; 
but,  in  each  accident,  the  direction  of 
the  bone  is  too  much  the  same  to  in- 
duce the  belief  of  any  other  than 
muscular  influence  ; for  the  ligament 
is  so  extensively  torn,  that  frequently 
no  portion  of  it  remains  whole,  particu- 
larly in  dislocations  of  the  thigh  ; yet 
the  position  of  the  limb,  under  dif- 
ferent species  of  dislocation,  is  found 
subject  to  little  variation.  The  form 
of  the  bone  has  also  some  influence  on 
its  future  position.  It  is  seen  in  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
that  the  knee  is  turned  outwards, whilst 
in  dislocations  it  is  turned  inwards,  a 
difference  which  arises  from  the  greater 
capacity  of  the  bone  to  roll  upon  its 
axis  when  the  neck  is  broken. 

In  some  dislocations  the  limb  is  ren- 
dered shorter  than  before,  and  thus 
the  muscles  influenced  by  it  are  im- 
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mediately  thrown  into  a state  of  re- 
laxation ; but  if  the  limb  be  elongated, 
the  principal  muscles  around  the  joint 
are  found  in  a state  of  tension,  and 
sometimes  even  they  become  so  much 
stretched  as  to  tear.  Blood  is  often 
effused  in  considerable  quantity  around 
the  joint,  and  renders  detection  of  the 
accident  difficult,  the  swelling  being 
sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  con- 
ceal entirely  the  ends  of  the  bone. 
This  effusion  is  in  proportion  to  the 
size  and  number  of  the  vessels  lacerated. 

The  degree  of  inflammation  which 
succeeds  dislocation  is  generally 
slight,  but  in  some  cases  it  becomes 
so  considerable  as  to  produce  a tume- 
faction, which  added  to  that  resulting 
from  extravasation  of  blood,  frequent- 
ly renders  the  detection  of  the  injury 
at  the  moment  exceedingly  difficult; 
and  sometimes  after  the  reduction  of 
dislocations,  suppuration  ensues,  and 
the  patient  falls  a victim  to  excessive 
discharge  and  irritation. 

When  a bone  is  broken  and  dislo- 
cated at  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  dislocation 
without  loss  of  time,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  the  fractured  part  be  strong- 
ly bandaged  in  splints,  to  prevent  any 
injury  to  the  muscles,  for  if  this  be 
not  done  at  first,  it  cannot  be  effected 
afterwards  without  the  attempt  dis- 
uniting the  fracture ; so  if  there  be  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  leg  and  a 
dislocation  of  the  shoulder  at  the  same 
time,  the  reduction  of  the  arm  should 
be  immediately  undertaken,  after  hav- 
ing secured  the  fractured  limb  in 
splints. 

A compound  dislocation  is  that  in 
which  not  only  the  surfaces  of  the 
bone  are  displaced,  but  also  in  which 
the  cavity  of  the  joint  is  laid  open  by 
a division  of  the  skin,  the  ligament, 
and  the  synovial  membrane.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  compound  disloca- 
tions is  to  occasion  the  extravasation 
of  blood  into  the  joints,  where  it  co- 
agulates, and  to  allow  the  escape  of 
the  unctuous  fluid  called  synovia. 

Dislocations  are  generally  occasion- 
ed by  violence,  and  the  force  is  usually 
applied  whilst  the  bone  is  in  an  oblique 
direction  to  its  socket ; but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  muscles  should  be  in 


a great  degree  unprepared  for  resist- 
ance, or  else  the  greatest  force  will  hard- 
ly produce  dislocation ; but,  when  they 
are  unprepared,  very  slight  accidents 
will  often  bring  about  the  effect.  A 
fall  in  walking  will  sometimes  dislo- 
cate the  hip-joint,  when  the  muscles 
have  been  prepared  for  a different  ex- 
ertion. 

Old  persons  are  much  less  liable 
to  dislocations  than  those  of  middle 
life,  because  the  extremities  of  the  bones 
in  advanced  age  are  often  so  soft  as  to 
break  under  the  force  applied,  rather 
than  quit  their  natural  situations. 
Persons  of  lax  fibre  are  prone  to  dis- 
location, because  their  ligaments  easily 
tear,  and  their  muscles  possess  little 
power  of  resistance.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances old  people  would  be  ex- 
posed to  frequent  dislocations  but  for 
the  softened  state  of  the  extremities  of 
their  bones. 

The  means  to  be  employed  for  the 
reduction  of  dislocations  are  both 
constitutional  and  mechanical;  it  is 
generally  wrong  to  employ  force  only, 
as  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  it  in 
such  a degree  as  to  occasion  violence 
and  injury,  and  experience  proves, 
that  the  most  powerful  mechanical 
means  fail  when  unaided  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  The  power  of  the 
muscles  in  the  first  instance  is  to  be 
duly  appreciated,  as  this  forms  the 
principal  cause  of  resistance.  The 
constitutional  means  to  be  employed  to 
effect  reduction,  are  those  which  pro- 
duce a tendency  to  syncope  or  fainting, 
and  this  necessary  state  may  be  best 
induced  by  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing means : viz.  by  bleeding,  warm 
bath,  or  nausea,  or  a tendency  to 
sickness.  Of  these  remedies,  bleed- 
ing is  the  most  powerful,  and  that  the 
effect  may  be  produced  as  quickly 
as  possible,  the  blood  should  be  drawn 
from  a large  orifice,  and  the  patient 
kept  in  the  erect  position,  for  by  this 
mode  of  depletion,  syncope  or  fainting 
is  produced,  before  so  large  a quantity 
of  blood  as  might  injure  the  patient  is 
lost;  however,  the  activity  of  this 
practice  must  be  regulated  by  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  for  as  the 
accident  happens  to  all  the  varieties 
of  constitution,  it  must  not  be  laid 
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down  as  a general  rule;  but  when  the 
patient  is  young,  athletic,  and  muscu- 
lar, the  quantity  removed  should  be 
considerable,  and  the  method  of  tak- 
ing it  away  according  to  the  directions 
already  given. 

Secondly,  in  those  cases  where  the 
warm  bath  may  be  thought  preferable, 
or  where  it  may  be  considered  impro- 
per to  carry  bleeding  any  further,  the 
bath  should  be  employed  at  the  tem- 
perature of  100°  to  110°,  and  as  the 
object  is  the  same  as  in  the  application 
of  the  last  remedy,  the  person  should 
be  kept  in  the  bath  at  the  same  heat 
till  the  fainting  effect  be  produced, 
when  he  should  be  immediately 
placed  in  a chair,  wrapped  in  a blan- 
ket, and  the  mechanical  means  em- 
ployed. 

The  reduction  of  the  bone  is  to  be 
attempted  after  lessening  the  powers 
of  the  muscles,  by  making  an  exten- 
sion of  the  limb,  by  fixing  one  bone, 
and  drawing  the  other  towards  the 
socket.  Violence  is  as  likely  to  tear 
sound  parts  as  to  reduce  those  which 
are  luxated.  It  calls  up  all  the  powers 
of  resistance  to  oppose  the  efforts 
made  by  the  surgeon.  But  it  is  his 
duty  to  produce  gradually  that  state 
of  fatigue  and  relaxation  which  is  sure 
to  follow  continued  extension,  and 
not  to  attempt  at  once  to  overpower 
the  action  of  the  muscles. 

One  great  cause  of  failure  in  the  at- 
tempt to  reduce  dislocations  arises 
from  insufficient  attention  to  fixing 
that  bone,  in  which  the  socket  is 
placed.  As  for  example,  in  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  a dislocalion  of  the 
shoulder,  if  the  scapula,  or  blade'-bone, 
be  not  fixed,  or  one  person  pulls  at  the 
scapula  and  two  at  the  arm,  the  scapula 
is  necessarily  drawn  with  the  os  hume- 
ri or  upper  arm-bone,  and  the  extension 
is  very  imperfectly  made ; the  one 
bone  therefore  must  be  firmly  fixed, 
whilst  the  other  is  extended. 

The  force  required  may  be  applied 
either  by  the  exertion  of  assistants,  or 
by  a compound  pulley ; but  as  the  ob- 
ject is  to  extend  the  muscles  by  gra- 
dual, regular,  and  continued  efforts, 
the  pulley,  in  cases  of  difficulty, 
should  always  be  resorted  to  ; its  ef- 
fect should  be  directed  by  the  surgeon’s 


hand,  for  when  assistants  are  em- 
ployed, their  actions  are  sudden,  vio- 
lent, and  often  ill-directed,  and  the 
force  is  more  likely  to  produce  lacera- 
tion of  parts,  than  to  restore  the  bone 
to  its  situation.  Their  efforts  are  also 
frequently  uncorobined,  and  their 
muscles  necessarily  fatigue,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  patient,  the  resistance  of 
which  they  are  employed  to  over- 
come. 

In  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint,  pul- 
leys should  always  be  employed,  and 
in  those  dislocations  of  the  shoulder 
which  have  remained  long  unreduced, 
they  should  also  be  resorted  to.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing dislocations  of  the  hip  by  the 
aid  of  men  only,  but  it  is  inferior  to 
the  use  of  pulleys. 

During  the  attempt  to  reduce  dislo- 
cations, the  surgeon  should  endeavour 
to  obtain  a relaxation  of  the  strong- 
er muscles.  The  limb  should  there- 
fore be  kept  in  a position  between 
flexion  and  extension,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  obtained.  When  a bone  has  been 
reduced  by  the  pulleys,  it  will  not  re- 
main in  its  situation  without  the  aid 
of  bandages,  which  are  required  to 
support  it  till  muscular  action  returns. 
The  hip,  however,  is  rarely  dislocated 
a second  time, but  the  shoulder  and  the 
lower  jaw  very  frequently  slip  again 
from  their  sockets,  owing  to  the  little 
depth  of  the  cavity  into  which  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  received,  and 
therefore  they  require  bandages  for 
some  time  subsequent  to  reduction. 

Rest  is  required  for  some  time  after 
the  reduction  of  the  limb,  in  order 
to  produce  a union  of  the  ruptured 
ligament,  which  is  prevented  by  allow- 
ing motion.  The  strength  of  the  mus- 
cles and  ligaments  may  also  be  greatly 
promoted  by  pouring  cold  water  upon 
the  limb,  and  by  the  subsequent  em- 
ployment of  friction. 

DISLOCATION  ON  THE  DORSUM  ILII, 

OR  BACK  OF  THE  HAUJNCH-BONE. 


SEE  PLATE  I. 


A Bandage  to  fix  the  pelvis,  or  basin 
below  the  belly. 

B Pulleys  above  the  knee,  obliquely 
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across  the  sound  thigh,  two- 
thirds  of  its  length  downward. 

C Head  of  the  os  femoris,  or  thigh- 
bone, on  the  dorsum  ilii,  or  back 
of  the  haunch-bone. 

D Acetabulum,  or  socket. 

This  dislocation  is  the  most  frequent 
of  those  which  happen  to  the  hip- 
joint  ; and  the  following  are  the  signs 
by  which  its  existence  is  known. 

The  limb  on  the  dislocated  side  is 
from  one  ifich  and  a half  to  two 
inches  and  a half  shorter  than  the 
other,  as  it  is  well  seen  by  comparing 
the  inner  ancles,  and  by  bending 
the  foot  at  right  angles  with  the 
leg.  The  toe  rests  against  the  instep 
of  the  other  foot ; the  knee  and  foot 
are  turned  inwards,  and  the  knee  is 
a little  advanced  upon  the  other. — - 
When  the  leg  is  attempted  to  be  se- 
parated from  the  other,  it  cannot  be 
accomplished,  for  the  limb  is  firmly 
fixed  in  its  new  situation,  so  far  as 
regards  its  motion  outwards,  but  the 
thigh  can  be  slightly  bent  across  the 
other.  If  the  bone  be  not  concealed 
by  extravasation  of  blood,  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone  can  be  perceived 
during  the  rotation  of  the  knee  in- 
wards, moving  upon  the  dorsum  of 
the  ilium,  or  back  of  the  haunch-bone, 
and  the  great  trochanter,  or  projection 
of  the  thigh-bone,  advances  towards 
its  anterior  and  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess, so  as  to  be  felt  much  nearer  to  it 
than  usual.  The  trochanter  is  less  pro- 
minent than  that  on  the  opposite  side ; 
for  the  neck  of  the  bone  and  the  tro- 
chanter are  resting  in  the  line  of  the 
surface  of  the  dorsum  ilii,  or  back  of 
the  haunch-bone  : upon  a comparison 
of  the  two  hips,  the  roundness  of  the 
dislocated  side  will  be  found  to  have 
disappeared. 

The  accident  with  which  the  dislo- 
cation upwards  is  liable  to  be  con- 
founded is  the  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  within  the  ligament  which 
surrouuds  the  j oint,  yet  the  marks  of  dis- 
tinction are  generally  sufficiently  strong 
to  prevent  an  error  in  a person  com- 
monly attentive.  In  a fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  knee  and 
foot  are  generally  turned  outwards; 
the  trochanter,  or  projection  of  the 


thigh-bone,  is  drawn  upwards  and 
backwards,  resting  upon  the  dorsum 
ilii,  or  back  of  the  haunch-bone  ; 
the  thigh  can  be  readily  bent  to- 
wards the  abdomen,  although  with 
some  pain ; but  above  all,  the  limb 
. which  is  shortened  from  one  to  two 
inches  from  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  can  be  made  of  the  length  of 
the  other  by  a slight  extension,  and 
when  the  extension  is  abandoned,  the 
leg  is  again  shortened.  If,  when  ex- 
tended, the  limb  is  rotated,  a crepitus, 
or  grating  of  the  bones,  can  often  be 
felt,  which  ceases  to  be  perceived  when 
rotation  is  performed  under  a shortened 
state  of  the  limb.  Fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  thigh-bone,  within  the  liga- 
ment which  surrounds  the  joint, 
rarely  occurs  but  in  advanced  age,  and 
it  is  the  effect  of  the  most  trifling 
accident,  owing  to  the  interstitial 
absorption  which  this  part  of  the 
bone  undergoes  at  advanced  periods 
of  life. 

The  „ cause  of  this  dislocation  is, 
that  the  patient  falls  when  the  knee 
and  foot  are  turned  inwards,  or  he 
receives  a blow  whilst  the  limb  is  in 
that  position,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  then  dislocated  upwards  and 
turned  backwards. 

In  the  reduction  of  this  dislocation, 
the  following  plan  is  to  be  adopted : 
Take  from  the  patient  from  twelve  to 
twenty  ounces  of  blood,  or  even  more 
if  he  be  a very  strong  man,  and  then 
place  him  in  a warm  bath  at  the  heat 
of  100u,  and  gradually  increase  it  to 
110°,  until  he  feels  faint.  During  the 
time  he  is  in  the  warm  bath,  give 
him  a grain  of  tdrtar  emetic  every  ten 
minutes,  until  he  feels  a tendency  to 
sickness;  then  remove  him  from  the 
bath,  and  put  him  in  blankets,  and 
place  him  between  two  strong  posts 
about  ten  feet  asunder,  in  which  two 
staples  are  fixed,  or  rings  may  be 
screwed  in  the  floor,  and  the  patient 
be  placed  upon  it.  The  usual  method 
adopted  by  that  eminent  practitioner, 
Sir  Ashley  Cooper,  is  to  place  the  pa- 
tient on  a table  (covered  with  a thick 
blanket)  upon  his  back;  then  a strong 
girth  is  passed  between  his  private  parts 
and  thigh,  and  this  is  fixed  to  one  of 
the  staples.  ( See  Plate.)  A wetted 
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linen  roller  is  to  be  tightly  applied 
just  above  the  knee,  and  upon  this  a 
leathern  strap  is  buckled,  having  two 
straps,  with  rings  at  right  angles 
with  the  circular  part.  The  knee 
is  to  be  slightly  bent,  but  not  quite 
to  a right  angle,  and  brought  across 
the  other  thigh  a little  above  the 
knee  of  that  limb ; the  pulleys  are 
fixed  in  the  other  staple  and  in  the 
straps  above  the  knee. 

The  patient  being  thus  adjusted, 
the  surgeon  slightly  draws  the  string 
of  the  pulley,  and  when  he  sees  that 
every  part  of  the  bandage  is  upon 
the  stretch,  and  the  patient  begins  to 
complain,  he  waits  a little,  to  give 
the  muscles  time  to  fatigue ; he  then 
draws  again,  and  when  the  patient 
complains  much,  again  rests,  until 
the  muscles  yield.  Thus  he  gradu- 
ally proceeds,  until  he  finds  the  head 
of  the  bone  approach  t he  socket. 

When  it  reaches  the  edge  of 
that  cavity,  he  gives  the  pulley  to  an 
assistant,  and  desires  him  to  preserve 
the  same  state  of  extension,  and  the 
surgeon  then  rotates  the  knee  and  foot 
gently,  but  not  with  a violence  to  ex- 
cite opposition  in  the  muscles,  and  in 
this  act,  the  bone  slips  into  its  place. 
In  general  it  does  not  return  with  a 
snap  into  the  socket  when  the  pulleys 
are  employed,  because  the  muscles 
are  so  much  relaxed,  that  they  have 
not  sufficient  tone  remaining  to  per- 
mit them  to  act  with  violence,  and  the 
operator  only  knows  of  the  reduction 
by  loosening  the  bandages,  and  then 
comparing  the  limbs. 

It  often  happens  that  bandages  get 
loose  before  the  extension  is  com- 
pleted, which  should  be  guarded 
against  as  much  as  possible,  by  hav- 
ing them  well  secured  at  first ; but 
if  they  are  obliged  to  be  renewed, 
little  time  should  elapse  in  their  re- 
application, to  prevent  the  muscles 
having  time  to  renew  their  tone. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  lift 
the  bone,  by  placing  the  arm  under 
it,  near  the  joint,  when  there  is  dif- 
ficulty in  bringing  it  over  the  edge 
of  the  socket;  or  a napkin  may 
be  passed  under  it  as  near  the  head 
of  the  bone  as  possible,  and  by  this 
means  an  assistant  may  raise  it.  After 
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the  reduction,  in  consequence  of  the 
relaxed  state  of  the  muscles,  great 
care  is  required  in  removing  the  pa- 
tient to  his  bed. 

DISLOCATION  INTO  THE  FORAMEN 
OVALE,  OR  GREAT  HOLE  FORMED 
BY  THE  HIP-BONE  AND  SHARE- 
BONE. 


SEE  PLATE  II. 


A Bandage  to  fix  the  pelvis,  or  basin 
below  the  belly. 

B Strap  to  draw  down  the  head  of  the 
femur,  or  thigh-bone,  outwards 
and  upwards. 

C Surgeon’s  hand  grasping  the  leg, 
to  draw  one  leg  across  the  other, 
and  to  throw  the  head  of  the 
bone  outwards. 

D Head  of  the  bone  in  the  foramen 
ovale,  or  great  hole. 

E Acetabulum,  or  socket. 

The  foramen  ovale  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  bones,  the  ischium,  or 
hip-bone,  and  pubes,  or  share-bone  ; 
it  is  situated  below  the  acetabulum, 
or  socket,  and  is  somewhat  nearer 
the  axis  of  the  body.  It  is  filled  by 
a ligament,  which  proceeds  from  the 
edges  of  the  opening,  and  has  an 
opening  in  the  upper  part,  to  allow 
the  passage  of  the  obturator  blood 
vessels  and  the  obturator  nerve. 

This  dislocation  happens  when  the 
thighs  are  widely  separated  from  each 
other.  The  round  ligament  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, are  torn  through,  and  the  head 
of  the  bone  becomes  situated  in  the 
posterior  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh 
upon  the  external  obturator  muscle. 

It  has  been  erroneously  supposed, 
that  the  round  ligament  is  not  tom 
through  in  this  dislocation,  because  in 
the  dead  body,  when  the  capsular 
ligament  is  divided,  the  head  of  the 
bone  can  be  drawn  over  the  lower  edge 
of  the  socketwithout  tearing  it.  But  the 
dislocation  in  the  foramen  ovale  hap- 
pens whilst  the  thighs  are  widely  se- 
parated, during  which  the  round 
ligament  is  upon  the  stretch;  and 
when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown 
from  the  socket,  this  ligament  is  tom 
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through  before  it  entirely  quits  the  ca- 
vity. The  principal  signs  of  this  dislo- 
cation are  that  one  limb  is  two  inches 
longer  than  the  other;  the  head  of 
the  bone  can  be  felt  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hand  upon  the  upper  and  in- 
ner part  of  the  thigh  towards  the  pe- 
rineum, or  space  between  the  anus  and 
organs  of  generation,  but  only  in  very 
thin  persons.  The  great  trochanter  is 
less  prominent  than  on  the  opposite  side 
The  body  is  bent  forwards,  owing  to 
the  psoas  and  internal  iliac  muscles 
being  put  upon  the  stretch.  The 
knee  is  considerably  advanced  if  the 
body  be  erect ; it  is  widely  separated 
from  the  other,  and  cannot  be 
brought,  without  great  difficulty,  near 
the  axis  of  the  body,  to  touch  the 
other  knee,  owing  to  the  extension  of 
the  gluteal  and  pyriform  muscles. 
The  foot,  though  widely  separated 
from  the  other,  is  neither  turned  out- 
wards nor  inwards  generally,  although 
it  has  been  seen  varying  a little  in 
this  respect  in  different  instances ; but 
the  position  of  the  foot  does  not,  in 
this  case,  mark  the  accident.  The 
bent  position  of  the  body,  the  sepa- 
rated knees,  and  the  increase  dlength  of 
th£  limb,  are  the  distinguishing  symp- 
toms. The  position  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  below  and  a little  anterior  to 
the  axis  of  the  acetabulum,  or  socket 
and  a hollow  is  perceived  below 
pouparts  ligament. 

The  reduction  of  this  dislocation  is 
generally  very  easily  effected.  If  the 
accident  has  happened  recently,  all 
that  is  required  is  to  place  the  patient 
upon  his  back,  to  separate  the  thighs 
as  widely  as  possible,  and  to  place  a 
girth  between  the  private  parts  and  up- 
per part  of  the  luxated  thigh,  fixing  it 
to  a staple  in  the  wall.  The  surgeon 
then  puts  his  hand  upon  the  ancle  of 
the  dislocated  side7  and  draws  it  over 
the  sound  leg,  and  the  head  of  the  bone 
slips  into  its  socket.  In  a similar 
case,  the  thigh  might  be  fixed  by  a 
bed-post  received  between  the  private 
parts  and  the  upper  part  of  the  limb, 
and  the  leg  be  carried  inwards  across 
the  other.  But  in  general  it  is  re- 
quired to  fix  the  pelvis,  or  basin,  by 
a girth  passed  around  it,  and  crossed 
under  that  which  passes  around  the 
thigh,  -otherwise  the  pelvis  moves  in 


the  same  direction  with  the  head  of 
the  bone  (see  the  Plate). 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  disloca- 
tion has  existed  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
it  is  best  to  place  the  patient  upon  his 
sound  side,  to  fix  the  pelvis  by  one 
bandage,  and  to  carry  another  under 
the  dislocated  thigh,  to  which  the  pul- 
leys are  affixed  perpendicularly,  then 
to  draw  the  thigh  upwards  whilst 
the  surgeon  presses  down  the  knee 
and  foot  to  prevent  the  lower  part  of 
the  limb  being  drawn  with  the  thigh- 
bone. Thus  the  limb  is  used  as  a 
lever  with  very  considerable  power. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  ad- 
vance the  leg  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree, otherwise  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone will  be  forced  behind  the  socket 
into  the  ischiatic  notch,  from  whence 
it  cannot  be  afterwards  reduced. 

DISLOCATION  IN  THE  ISCHIATIC 
NOTCH,  OR  HIP-BONE. 


SEE  PLATE  III. 


A Bandage  which  fixes  pelvis. 

B Pulleys  above  the  knee  and  extend- 
ing across  the  middle  of  the  sound 
thigh. 

C Band  surrounding  the  thigh  to  ele- 
vate the  bone  when  the  extension 
has  been  continued  for  sometime.. 
D Acetabulum,  or  socket. 

E Head  of  the  bone  in  the  ischiatic 
notch,  or  hip-bone. 

In  this  dislocation,  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  is  placed  on  the  pyriform 
muscle,  between  the  edge  of  the  bone 
which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  notch 
in  the  hip-bone  and  the  sacro  sciatic 
ligaments  behind  the  acetabulum,  or 
socket,  and  a little  above  the  level  of 
the  middle  of  that  cavity. 

This  dislocation  is  the  most  difficult 
both  to  detect  and  reduce— to  detect, 
because  the  length  of  the  limb  differs 
but  little,  and  its  position  is  not  so 
much  changed,  as  regards  the  knee 
and  foot,  as  in  the  dislocation  up- 
wards;— to  reduce,  because  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  placed  deep  behind  the 
socket,  and  it  therefore  requires  to 
be  lifted  over  its  edge,  as  well  as 
to  be  drawn  towards  its  socket. 

The  signs  of  this  dislocation  are, 
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that  the  limb  is  about  half  an  inch  to 
one  inch  shorter  than  the  other,  but 
generally  not  more  than  half  an  inch ; 
that  the  great  trochanter,  or  projection 
of  the  thigh-bone,  is  behind  its  usual 
place,  but  is  still  remaining  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  ilium,  or  haunch- 
bone,  with  a slight  inclination  to- 
wards the  acetabulum,  or  socket. 
The  head  of  the  bone  is  so  buried 
in  the  ischiatic  notch,  that  it  cannot 
be  distinctly  felt  except  in  thin  per- 
sons, and  then  only  by  rolling  the 
thigh  bone  forwards  as  far  as  the  com- 
paratively fixed  state  of  the  limb  will 
allow.  The  knee  and  foot  are  turned 
inwards,  but  not  near  so  much  as  in 
the  dislocation  upwards,  and  the  toe 
rests  against  the  ball  of  the  great  toe 
of  the  other  foot.  When  the  patient 
is  standing,  the  toe  touches  the  ground, 
but  the  heel  does  not  quite  reach  it. 
The  knee  is  not  so  much  advanced  as 
in  the  dislocation  upwards,  but  is  still 
brought  a little  more  forwards  than 
the  other,  and  is  slightly  bent.  The 
limb  is  fixed,  so  that  flexion  and  rota- 
tion are  in  a great  degree  prevented. 
This  dislocation  is  produced  by  force 
being  applied  when  the  body  is  bent 
forward  upon  the  thigh,  or  when  the 
thigh  is  bent  at  right  angles  with  the 
abdomen ; when  if  the  knee  be  pressed 
under,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown 
behind  the  acetabulum,  or  socket. 

The  reduction  of  the  dislocation  in 
the  ischialic  notch,  cr  notch  of  the 
hip-bone,  is  generally  extremely  dif- 
ficult, and  is  best  effected  in  the 
following  manner  : the  patient  should 
be  laid  upon  a table  upon  his  side, 
and  a girth  placed  between  the  pri- 
vate parts  and  the  inner  part  of  the 
thigh,  to  fix  the  pelvis.  Then  a wet- 
ted roller  is  to  be  applied  around  the 
knee,  and  the  leather  over  it.  A nap- 
kin is  to  be  carried  under  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh.  The  thigh-bone  is 
then  brought  across  the  middle  of  the 
other  thigh,  measuring  from  the  pubis, 
or  share-bone,  to  the  knee,  and  the 
extension  is  to  be  made  with  pulleys. 
While  this  is  conducting,  an  assistant 
pulls  the  napkin  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh  with  one  hand,  and  rests 
the  other  upon  the  brim  of  the  pel- 
vis, and  thus  lifts  the  bone,  as  it  is 
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drawn  towards  the  acetabulum,  or 
socket,  over  its  edge.  A round 
towel  lias  been  very  conveniently  sub- 
stituted for  the  napkin,  and  this  may 
be  carried  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh  and  over  the  shoulders  of  any 
one  assisting,  who  then  rests  both  his 
hands  on  the  pelvis,  as  he  raises  his 
body  and  lifts  the  thigh. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  OS  FEMORIS, 
OR  THIGH-BONE,  ON  THE  PUBES, 
OR  SHARE-BONE. 


SEE  PLATE  IV. 


A A bandage  to  fix  the  pelvis  pass- 
ing upwards  and  forwards. 

D Drawing  the  band  downwards  and 
backwards. 

C Band  round  the  thigh  for  raising 
the  head  of  the  bone  during  ex- 
tension. 

D Head  of  the  femur,  or  thigh-bone, 
on  the  pubes,  or  share-bone. 

E Acetabulum,  or  socket. 

This  dislocation  is  .more  easy  of  de- 
tection than  any  other  of  the  thigh. 

It  happens  from  a person  while  walk- 
ing putting  his*  foot  into  some  unex- 
pected hollow  in  the  ground,  and  his 
body  at  the  moment  being  bent  back- 
wards, the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown 
forwards  upon  the  os  pubis,  or  share- 
bone. 

In  this  species  of  dislocation  the 
limb  is  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other; 
the  knee  and  the  foot  are  turned  out- 
wards, and  cannot  be  rotated  inwards; 
but  there  is  a slight  flexion  forwards 
and  outwards,  and  in  a dislocation 
which  had  been  long  unreduced,  the 
motion  of  the  knee  backwards  and 
forwards  was  full  twelve  inches  ; but 
the  striking  criterion  of  the  disloca- 
tion is,  that  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone 
may  be  distinctly  felt  upon  the  pubis, 
or  share -bone,  above  the  level  of  pou- 
parts  ligament,  on  the  outside  of  the 
femoral  artery  and  vein.  It  feels  as  a 
hard  ball  there,  which  is  readily  per- 
ceived to  move  by  bending  the  thigh- 
-bone. 

In  the  reduction  of  this  dislocation, 
the  patient  is  to  be  placed  on  his  side 
on  the  table,  the  girth  to  be  carried 
between  the  private  parts  and  inner 
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part  of  the  thigh,  and  fixed  in  a sta- 
ple, a little  before  the  line  of  the  body. 
The  pulleys  are  fixed  above  the  knee, 
as  in  the  dislocation  upwards,  and  then 
the  extension  is  to  be  made  in  a line 
behind  the  axis  of  the  body,  the  thigh- 
bone being  drawn  backwards.  After 
this  extension  has  been  for  some  time 
continued,  a napkin  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
an  assistant,  pressing  with  one  hand 
on  the  pelvis,  lifts  the  head  of  the 
bone,  by  means  of  the  napkin,  over 
the  pubes,  or  share-bone,  and  edge  of 
the  acetabulum,  or  socket. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  CLAVICLE, 
OR  COLLAR-BONE. 


SEE  PLATE  V.  FIG.  ]. 


A Breast  end  of  the  clavicle,  or  col- 
lar-bone, thrown  upon  the  sternum, 
or  breast-bone. 

B Scapuler  end  of  the  clavicle,  or 
shoulder  end  of  the  collar-bone, 
thrown  upon  the  spine  of  the  sca- 
pula, or  shoulder-blade. 

C Spine  of  the  scapula,  or  shoulder- 
blade. 

D The  glenoid  cavity,  or  socket. 

E Coracoid  process  of  the  shoulder- 
blade. 

F Head  of  humerus,  or  upper  arm- 
bone,  thrown  into  the  axilla,  or 
arm-  pit. 

G Head  of  the  os  humeris,  or  upper 
* arm-bone,  thrown  forward  upon  the 
second  rib,  under  the  clavicle,  or 
collar-bone,  and  upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  coracoid  process,  in 
the  dislocation  forwards. 

As  the  clavicle,  or  collar-bone,  is  the 
only  medium  by  which  the  arm  is 
articulated  with  the  bones  of  the 
chest,  it  might  be  expected  that  its 
dislocation  would  be  extremely  fre- 
quent, but  the  bone  is  so  peculiarly 
and  strongly  articulated  both  with  the 
sternum,  or  breast-bone,  and  scapula, 
or  shoulder-bone,  as  to  render  its 
dislocation  rare,  when  compared  with 
the  luxations  of  many  other  joints. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  dislocation 
of  the  sternal  or  breast  extremity  of 
the  clavicle,  or  collar-bone,  viz.  the 


dislocation  forwards,  the  clavicle,  or 
collar-bone,  being  then  thrown  upon 
the  sternum  or  breast-bone,  ( seePlate 
5,  Fig.  1);  or  backwards , when  the 
end  of  the  bone  is  placed  behind  the  - 
sternum,  or  breast-bone,  {see  Plate  5. 
Fig.  2). 

DISLOCATION  FORWARDS. 

The  circumstances  by  which  this  in- 
jury is  known  are,  that  upon  looking 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum,  or 
breast-bone,  a rounded  projection  is 
seen,  and  when  the  fingers  are  carried 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sternum,  or 
breast-bone,  upwards,  this  projection 
stops  them.  If  the  surgeon  places  himself 
behind  the  patient,  puts  his  knee  be- 
tween the  scapulse,  or  shoulder-blades, 
grasps  the  shoulders,  and  draws  them 
back,  the  projection  of  the  sternum, 
or  breast-bone,  disappears ; but  directly 
the  shoulders  advance,  the  projection 
upon  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  is 
renewed.  The  clavicle,  or  collar-bone, 
may  be  readily  traced  with  the  finger 
into  the  projection  on  the  sternum,  or 
breast-bone.  If  the  shoulder  be  ele- 
vated, the  projection  descends ; if  it 
be  drawn  downwards,  the  dislocated 
extremity  of  the  bone  becomes  ele- 
vated to  the  neck.  The  motions  of 
the  clavicle,  or  collar-bone,  are  pain- 
ful, and  the  patient  moves  the  shoulder 
with  difficulty.  The  point  of  the  in- 
jured shoulder  is  less  distant  from  the 
central  line  of  the  sternum,  or  breast- 
bone, than  usual.  In  a very  thin  person, 
the  nature  of  the  accident  can  be  at 
once  decided  upon,  because  the  bone  is 
but  little  covered,  but  in  fat  persons, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  detect.  When 
the  patient  is  at  rest,  very  little 
pain  or  tenderness  are  felt  from  the 
accident.  It  sometimes  happens,  that 
this  dislocation  is  incomplete,  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  ligament  surround- 
ing the  joint  only  being  torn,  and  the 
bone  slightly  projected;  but  gene- 
rally, all  the  ligaments  are  lacerated, 
and  the  bone,  with  its  inter-articular 
cartilage  is  thrown  forwards. 

The  cause  of  the  injury  is,  the  per- 
son falling  upon  the  point  of  the 
shoulder,  when  the  force  pushes  the 
clavicle,  or  collar-bone,  inwards  and 
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forwards,  and  projects  it  on  the  ster- 
num, or  breast-bone ; but  it  also  fre- 
quently happens  from  falls  upon 
the  elbow,  at  the  time  it  is  separated 
from  the  side,  by  which  the  clavicle, 
or  collar-bone,  is  forced  violently  in- 
wards and  forwards  against  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  ligament  surrounding 
the  joint. 

With  respect  to  the  means  of  re- 
duction, and  the  principle  upon  which 
the  treatment  is  to  be  regulated,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  producing  the  one, 
nor  of  understanding  the  other.  The 
clavicle,  or  collar-bone,  is  easily  re- 
turned to  its  place,  by  putting  the 
shoulder  backwards,  because  it  is  then 
drawn  off  the  sternum,  or  breast- 
bone, and  its  end  falls  upon  the  cavity 
which  naturally  received  it;  but  it  will 
be  found,  if  pressure  in  this  position 
of  the  shoulder  be  not  made  upon  the 
fore  part  of  the  bone,  that  it  is  still 
liable  to  project  somewhat  forwards. 

The  principle  therefore  upon  which 
the  extension  is  made,  is  to  draw  the 
scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  as  far  from 
the  side  as  is  practicable  without  in- 
convenience, and  to  support  the  arm 
4o  prevent  its  weight  from  influencing 
the  position  of  the  bone. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  best  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  the  clavicle,  or 
collar-bone,  bandage  (see  Plate  1. 
Dislocation  and  Fracture,)  and  by 
the  application  of  two  pads  or 
cushions  A,  which  are  placed  in  the 
axillae,  or  arm-pit.  These  pads  throw 
the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  or  upper 
arm-bone,  from  the  side,  and  carry 
the  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  and 
the  clavicle,  or  collar-bone,  connected 
with  it,  outwards  and  backwards,  and 
thus  the  clavicle,  or  collar-bone,  is 
drawn  into  its  natural  articular  cavity. 
The  second  intention  is  effected  by 
putting  the  arm  in  a sling,  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  os  humeri, 
or  upper  arm-bone,  and  scapula,  or 
shoulder-blade,  supports  it,  and  pre- 
vents the  clavicle,  or  collar-bone,  from 
being  drawn  down  by  the  weight  of 
the  arm. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  CLAVICLE, 
OR  COLLAR-BONE,  BACKWARDS. 


SEE  PLATE  V.  FIG.  2. 


A Head  of  the  os  humeri,  or  upper 
arm-bone. 

B Glenoid  cavity,  or  socket. 

C Os  humeri,  or  upper  arm-bone, 

D Dorsum  scapulae,  or  back  of  the 
shoulder-blade. 

t 

The  dislocation  of  the  extremity  of 
the  bone  backwards,  has  been  scarcely 
ever  known  to  occur  from  violence; 
yet  it  might  happen  from  excessive 
force,  as  from  a blow  upon  the  fore 
part  of  the  bone,  which  should  tear 
the  capsular  and  clavicular  cartal  liga- 
ment, and  allow  of  the  bone  gliding 
behind  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone, 
occasioning  compression  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, or  passage  to  the  stomach, 
and  rendering  deglutition,  or  swal- 
lowing, difficult.  The  trachea,  or 
wind-pipe,  would,  from  its  elasticity, 
elude  pressure,  and  escape  to  the  op- 
posite side«  of  the  space  by  which 
this  tube  enters  the  thorax,  or  chest 
The  only  cause  which  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  ever  knew  of  this  dislocation, 
was  produced  by  great  deformity  of 
the  spine,  by  which  the  scapula,  or 
shoulder-blade,  advanced,  and  suffi- 
cient space  was  not  left  for  the  clavi- 
cle, or  collar-bone,  between  the  sca- 
pula, or  shoulder-blade,  and  sternum, 
or  breast-bone,  and  produced  so  much 
inconvenience,  by  its  pressure  on  the 
oesophagus,  or  passage  to  the  stomach, 
as  to  lead  to  a necessity  for  the  re- 
moval of  its  breast-end  extremity. 


FRACTURES. 


SEE  PLATE  I.  FIG.  1. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  PATELLA,  OR 
KNEE-PAN. 

This  bone  is  generally  broken  trans- 
versely, but  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
longitudinally.  It  is  liable  also  to 
simple  and  compound  fracture,  but 
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fortunately  the  latter  is  but  of  rare 
occurrence. 

When  the  patella,  or  knee-pan,  is 
transversely  broken,  the  upper  part  of 
the  bone  is  drawn  from  the  lower,  its 
superior  portion  being  elevated  by  the 
action  ot  the  rectus,  vasti,  and  cruralis 
muscles,  which  are  inserted  into  its 
upper  part,  whilst  its  lower  portion  is 
still  retained  in  its  natural  situation  by 
the  ligament  which  passes  from  it  to 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  or  shin-bone. 

This  accident  arises  from  two  cau- 
ses ; first,  from  blows  upon  the  bone, 
produced  by  falls  upon  the  knee,  or 
received  upon  the  patella,  or  knee-pan, 
in  the  erect  position  of  the  body; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  action  of  the 
extensor  muscles  upon  the  bone. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  fracture, 
the  patient  is  placed  in  bed  on  a 
mattress,  and  the  limb  is  extended 
upon  a well-padded  splint  placed  be- 
hind the  thigh  and  leg,  to  which  it 
is  tied,  and  which  splint  should  be 
hollowed.  The  patient’s  body  should 
be  raised,  as  much  as  he  can  bear,  to 
the  sitting  posture,  to  relax  the  rec- 
tus muscle.  An  evaporating  lotion 
is  to  be  then  applied  upon  the  knee, 
consisting  of 

Goulard- water,  five  ounces ; 

Spirits  of  wine,  one  ounce. 

No  bandage  should  be  at  first  em- 
ployed. The  body  should  be  lightly 
raised  in  bed,  to  relax  the  rectus  mus- 
cle, and  the  heel  should  be  raised,  to 
, bring  up  the  lower  portion  of  the 
patella,  or  knee-pan.  If,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day  or  two,  there  be  much 
swelling  or  effusion  of  blood,  leeches 
should  be  applied,  and  the  lotion  be 
continued ; when,  after  a few  days,  the 
swelling  has  subsided,  then  and  not  till 
tben  should  bandages  be  employed. 
Lhe  means  which  are  most  frequently 
employed  in  this  case  are  as  follows : 
A roller  is  applied  from  the  foot  to  the 
knee,  to  prevent  the  swelling  of  the 
|eg ; and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bone  is  pressed  downwards,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  without  violence,  towards 
the  lower,  so  as  to  lessen  the  retrac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  and  produce  the 
approximation  of  the  portions  of  the 
bone.  These  rollers  are  applied  above 


and  below  the  joint.,  confining  a piece 
of  broad  tape  next  the  skin  on  each 
side,  which  crosses  the  rollers  at  right 
angles;  these  portions,  of  tape  are  turned 
down  and  tied  over  the  rollers,  so  as 
to  bring  them  near  to  each  other,  and 
there  to  keep  down  the  upper  part  of 
the  bone.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the 
tape  on  each  side,  a broad  piece  of 
linen  is  turned  over  the  rollers  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  joint,  and  is  there 
confined,  so  as  to  approximate  the 
pieces  of  bone,  and  to  bind  down  the 
upper  portion  of  the  patella,  or  knee- 
pan,  that  its  lower  broken  edge  may 
not  turn  forwards. 

The  method  preferred  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  is  as  follows  : A leather  strap 
should  be  buckled  round  the  thigh, 
above  the  broken  and  elevated  por- 
tion of  bone,  and  from  this  circular 
piece  of  leather,  another  strap  is  passed 
under  the  middle  of  the  foot,  the  leg 
being  extended,  and  the  foot  raised  as 
much  as  possible.  This  strap  is 
brought  upon  each  side  of  the  shin- 
bone and  knee-pan, and  buckled  to  that 
which  is  fixed  around  the  lower  part 
of  the  thigh.  The  strap  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  foot  by  a tape  tied  to  it, 
and  to  the  leg  at  any  part  in  the  same 
manner,  and  this  is  the  most  convenient 
bandage  for  the  fractured  patella,  or 
knee-pan,  and  for  the  patella,  or  knee- 
pan,  dislocated  upwards  by  the  lace- 
ration of  its  ligament.  A roller  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  leg  (see  Plate). 

In  this  position,  and  thus  confined, 
the  limb  is  to  be  kept  for  five  weeks 
in  the  adult,  and  for  six  weeks  at  a 
more  advanced  age. 

Then  a slight  passive  motion  is  to 
be  begun,  and  this  must  be  done  gent- 
ly and  with  so  much  circumspection, 
that  the  ligament,  if  not  firmly  united, 
shall  not  give  way,  and  the  bones  re- 
cede. If  the  union  be  formed  suffi- 
ciently to  bear  it,  the  passive  motion 
is  to  be  employed  from  day  to  day, 
until  the  flexion  of  the  limb  be  com- 
plete. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  TIBIA,  OR  SHIN- 
BONE, AND  FIBULA,  OR  SMALL  BONE 
OF  THE  LEG,  NEAR  THE  ANCLE- 
JOINT. 

The  fibula,  or  small  bone  of  the  leg,  is 
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frequently  broken  about  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  ancle-joint,  and  the 
patient  is  informed  of  the  accident  by 
feeling  a snap  at  the  moment,  a little 
above  the  outer  ancle,  by  the  pain 
which  he*  suffers  in  his  attempt  to 
bear  upon  the  foot ; by  his  incapacity 
of  placing  his  foot  flat  upon  the  ground , 
resting  it  rather  on  the  inner  side,  to 
throw  the  bearing  of  the  body  upon 
the  tibia,  or  shin-bone;  and  by  pain 
and  a sensation  of  motion  at  the  in- 
jured part,  when  the  foot  is  bent  or 
extended.  The  surgeon  discovers  the 
nature  of  the  accident  by  rotating  the 
foot  with  one  hand,  and  by  grasping 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg  with  the 
other ; at  each  rotation  a crepitus,  or 
grating  of  the  bones,  is  generally  felt. 
There  is  also  frequently  an  inequality 
of  the  bone  at  the  broken  part,  which 
assists  in  pointing  out  the  nature  of  the 
injury. 

The  cause  of  this  injury  is  a blow 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  or 
some  violence  which  forces  it  out- 
wards against  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  fibula,  and  it  has  been  known  to 
be  broken  by  tire  foot  being  twisted 
inwards.  A fall  laterally,  or  sideways, 
while  the  foot  is  confined  in  a deep 
cleft,  produces  this  accident. 

The  treatment  which  this  injury  re- 
quires is  to  apply  a many-tailed  band- 
age upon  the  limb,  and  to  keep  it  wet 
with  a lotion  of  spirits  of  wine  one 
ounce,  water  five  ounces.  To  apply 
a splint  with  afoot-piece  on  each  side, 

" padded  with  cushions  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  preserve  the  great  toe  in  a 
line  with  the  patella,  or  knee-pan, 
which  is  the  invariable  rule  on  these 
occasions,  and  to  place  the  leg  upon 
its  side  in  the  half-bent  position,  so 
as  to  relax  the  muscles,  and  render  the 
patienfs  position  as  easy  as  is  pos- 
sible (see  Plate  1,  Fig.  2). 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  TIBIA,  OR 
SHIN-BONE. 

The  tibia,  or  shin-bone,  is  often  broken 
into  the  ancle-joint,  or  through  the 
bone  a little  above  it,  and  these  frac- 
tures pass  either  obliquely  inwards,  or 
obliquely  outwards;  the  first  in  a line 
from  the  usual  seat  of  fracture  of  the 


fibula,  that  is  from  one  inch  to 
two  above  the  external  ancle,  to  the 
inner  ancle ; the  second,  from  one 
to  two  inches  of  the  tibia,  or  shin- 
bone, above  the  ancle,  downwards 
and  outwards  into  the  joint. 

The  first  is  distinguished  by  crepi- 
tus, or  grating  of  the  bones,  at  the 
ancle,  w hen  the  foot  is  rotated,  bent, 
or  extended,  and  by  the  foot  being 
inclined  slightly  outwards.  If'  the 
fracture  does  not  enter  the  joint,  but 
obliquely  crosses  it,  the  tibia,  or  shin-  ' 
bone,  slightly  projects  over  the  mal- 
leolus internus,  or  internal  ancle. 

The  treatment  in  this  case  consists 
in  using  evaporating  lotions ; the 
many-tailed  bandage,  splints  with  a 
foot-piece  to  each,  padded  so  as  to 
inclose  the  foot  inwards,  and  to  bring 
the  toe  in  the  natural  line  of  the  pa- 
tella, or  knee-pan,  which  is  easily 
effected  with  the  splint  already  al- 
luded to. 

The  symptoms  of  the  oblique  frac- 
ture of  the  tibia,  or  shin-bone,  down- 
wards and  outwards  into  the  joint  are, 
as  m the  former  case,  a crepitus,  or 
grating,  upon  rotation,  flexion,  and 
extension,  but  the  foot  is  slightly  in- 
clined inwards,  and  the  malleolus  ex- 
tern us,  or  external  ancle,  projects  more 
than  it  naturally  does.  The  same  band- 
ages and  splints  are  to  be  used  as  in  the 
former  case,  and  the  position  in  both 
these  accidents  should  be  as  follows : 

The  leg  should  be  raised  so  as  to 
bend  and  elevate  the  knee,  and  should 
rest  upon  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  and 
upon  the  heel.  The  splints  will  sup- 
port the  foot  on  each  side,  and  the  leg 
should  be  supported  by  a pillow, 
reaching  from  the  knee  to  beyond  the 
foot,  secured  by  tapes  around  it.  The 
chief  advantage  of  placing  the  limb 
upon  the  heel  is,  that  it  gives  the  sur- 
geon an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
least  deviation  in  the  line  of  the  foot, 
as  respects  the  axis  of  the  leg,  and  it  is 
an  easier  position  to  the  patient. 

The  outer  position  Of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  tibia,  or  shin-bone,  at 
the  part  at  which  it  joins  the  fibula,  is 
sometimes  fractured  and  split  off  from 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  in  jumping  from 
a considerable  height.  The  foot  then 
rises  between  the  tibia,  or  shin  bone. 
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and  the  fibula,  and  a dislocation  of  the 
tibia,  or  shin-bone,  inwards  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  foot  is  elevated  between 
the  two  malleoli,  or  ancles.  The  treat- 
ment required  in  this  case  is  the  same 
as  in  the  dislocation  inwards. 

Oblique  compound  fractures  into 
the  ancle-joint  generally  do  very  well, 
if  care  be  taken  to  produce  adhesion  of 
the  wound,  which  is  to  be  effected  by 
applying  lint  imbued  in  blood  to  the 
lacerated  skin,  and  leaving  it  there 
until  it  separates  spontaneously.  The 
same  bandages  and  splints  are  required 
as  in  simple  fractures,  but  the  posi- 
tion will  require  to  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  wound. 
Even  if  suppuration  occurs,  the  pa- 
tient will  generally  recover,  unless  he 
be  much  advanced  in  years.  But  if 
with  the  compound  fracture  into 
the  joint,  there  be  much  comminu- 
tion of  bone,  and  bleeding  from 
any  large  vessel,  it  will  be  proper  to 
amputate  immediately,  more  especial- 
ly if  the  patient  be  obliged  to  obtain 
his  bread  by  his  labour ; for,  after  re- 
covery, under  great  comminution,  the 
limb  will  bear  but  slight  exertion. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE 
THIGH-BONE. 

The  appearances  which  are  produced 
by  this  fracture,  are  as  follow - The 
leg  becomes  from  one  to  two  inches 
shorter  than  the  other,  for  the  con- 
nexion of  the  great  trochanter,  or  pro- 
jection, with  the  head  of  the  bone,  by 
means  of  the  cervix,  or  neck,  being 
destroyed  by  the  fracture,  the  tro- 
chanter is  drawn  up  by  the  muscles  as 
high  as  the  ligament  will  permit,  and 
consequently  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the 
acetabulum,  or  socket,  and  upon  the 
ilium,  or  hauuch-hone,  above  it.  This 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  limb  is 
best  observed  by  desiring  the  patient 
to  place  himself  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture on  his  back,  when,  by  comparing 
the  malleoli, or  ancles,  it  will  be  found 
that  one  leg  is  from  one  to  two  inches 
shorter  than  the  other.  The  retraction 
thus  produced  is  at  first  easily  removed, 
by  drawing  down  the  shortened  limb, 
when  it  will  appear  of  the  same  length 
with  the  other  | but  immediately  this 


extension  is  abandoned,  the  muscles 
draw  it  into  its  former  position,  and 
this  appearance  may  be  repeatedly 
produced  by  extending  the  limb.  This 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  accident 
continues  until  the  muscles  acquire  a 
fixed  contraction,  which  enables  them 
to  resist  any  extension  which  is  not  of 
the  most  powerful  kind. 

In  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  bone 
within  the  ligament  surrounding  the 
joint,  the  patient,  when  perfectly  at 
rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  suffers 
but  little,  but  any  attempt  at  rota- 
tion is  painful,  and  more  especially  the 
rotation  inwards,  because  the  broken 
extremity  of  the  bone  then  rubs  against 
the  lining  of  the  ligament  surrounding 
the  joint,  upon  which  it  is  drawn 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles..  The 
pain  which  is  felt  in  this  accident 
is  in  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
thigh,  opposite  to  the  insertion  of  the 
iliac  and  psoas  muscles  into  the  lesser 
trochanter,  or  projection  of  the  thigh- 
bone, or  sometimes  just  below  this 
point.  The  perfect  extension  of  the 
thigh  may  be  easily  effected,  but 
flexion  is  more  difficult  and  somewhat 
painful,  and  its  degree  depends  upon 
the  direction  in  which  the  limb  is 
bent;  for  if  the  flexion  be  outwards, it 
is  accomplished  with  but  little  suffer- 
ing ; but  if  it  be  attempted  by  directing 
the  thigh  towards  the  private  parts,  the 
act  of  bending  the  limb  is  with  diffi- 
culty accomplished,  and  is  attended 
.with  very  severe  pain,  but  it  is  easier 
or  more  difficult  in  proportion  as  the 
neck  of  the  bone  is  shorter  or  longer. 

In  order  to  form  a still  more  de- 
cided judgment  of  this  accident,  after 
the  patient  has  been  examined  in 
the  recumbent  posture,  let  him  be  di- 
rected to  stand  by  the  bedside,  sup- 
ported by  an  assistant,  so  as  to  bear 
his  weight  upon  the  sound  limb ; the 
surgeon  then  observes  most  distinctly 
the  shortened  state  of  the  injured 
leg.  The  toes  rest  on  the  ground, 
but  the  heel  does  not  reach  it ; the 
knee  and  foot  are  everted,  and  the 
prominence  of  the  hip  is  diminished. 
On  ordering  the  patient  to  attempt  to 
bear  upon  the  injured  limb,  he  finds 
himself  incapable  of  doing  so  with- 
out considerable  pain,  which  seems 
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to  be  preceded  by  the  psoas,  iliac, 
and  external  obturatar  muscles  being 
put  upon  the  stretch  in  the  attempt, 
as  well  as  by  the  pressure  of  the  broken 
neck  of  the  bone  against  the  interior 
surface  of  the  ligament  surrounding 
the  joint ; and  there  will  be  a greater 
or  less  projection  of  the  trochanter, 
proportional  to  the  length  of  the  frac- 
tured cervix  femoris,  or  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone,  attached  to  it. 

A grating  like  that  which  accom- 
panies other  fractures  might  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  in  these  accidents,  but 
it  is  not  discoverable  when  the  patient 
is  resting  on  his  back  with  the  limb 
shortened ; but  if  the  leg  be  drawn 
down,  so  as  to  bring  the  limbs  to  the 
same  length,  and  rotation  be  then 
performed,  the  grating  is  sometimes 
observed  from  the  broken  ends  of  the 
bone  being  then  brought  into  con- 
tact; but  the  rotation  inwards  most 
easily  detects  it.  When  the  patient 
is  standing  on  the  sound  limb,  with 
the  fractured  limb  unsupported,  by 
rotating  it  inwards,  the  grating  will 
sometimes  be  perceived,  as  the  weight 
of  the  limb  brings  the  broken  bones 
in  apposition. 

To  the  circumstance  already  men- 
tioned, as  strongly  characterising  this 
accident,  must  be  added  the  period  of 
life  at  which  it  usually  occurs ; for,  the 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone 
within  the  ligament  surrounding  the 
joint,  seldom  happens  but  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  and  hence  has 
arisen  the  great  confusion  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  this  fracture ; for  we 
find  that  surgeons  of  the  highest 
character  have  confounded  frac- 
tures external  to  the  ligament,  with 
those  which  we  are  now  describing, 
and  mentioning  them  as  occurring  at 
a period  of  life  in  which  they  never 
happen.  Old  age  is,  however,  a very 
indefinite  term,  for  in  some  it  is  as 
strongly  marked  at  sixty  as  in  others 
at  eighty  years. 

The  process  of  absorption  and  de- 
position varies  at  different  periods  of 
life.  In  youth,  the  arteries,  which 
are  the  builders  of  the  body,  deposit 
more  than  the  absorbents  remove,  and 
hence  is  derived  the  great  source  of 
its  growth.  This  is  well  seen  in  the 


natural  changes  of  the  bones;  their 
increase  in  youth  ; their  bull^,  weight, 
and  little  comparative  change  during 
the  adult  period ; and  the  lightness 
and  softness  they  acquire  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  life.  Hence  the 
bones  of  old  persons  may  be  cut  with 
a penknife,  which  is  incapable  of 
making  any  impression  on  them  at 
the  adult  period. 

This  fracture  rarely  occurs  under 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  dislocation 
seldom  at  a more  advanced  period, 
although  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule ; but  when  dislocation  does  occur 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years,  it  is 
in  persons  whose  constitutions  are 
particularly  strong,  and  in  whom  age 
has  not  produced  those  changes  in 
the  bones  which  have  been  already 
pointed  out. 

That  the  state  of  the  bone  in  old 
age  favours  much  the  production  of 
fractures,  is  shewn  by  the  slightest 
causes  often  producing  them.  In  Lon- 
don, the  most  frequent  source  of  this 
accident  is  from  a person,  when  walk- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  elevated  foot- 
path, slipping  upon  the  carriage 
pavement,  and  though  it  be  a descent 
only  of  a few  inches,  yet,  from  its 
occurring  so  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly, it  produces  a fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
fractures  of*  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone within  the  capsular  ligament, 
various  have  been  the  means  which 
have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  union  in  this  accident. 
The  length  of  the  limb  is  preserved 
by  applying  a roller  around  the  foot 
of  the  injured  leg,  and  by  binding 
the  feet  and  the  ancles  firmly  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  prevent  the  retraction, 
and  thus  render  the  uninjured  side 
the  splint  to  that  which  is  fractured, 
giving  it  a continued  support.  A 
broad  leather  strap  should  also  be 
buckled  around  the  pelvis  including 
the  great  trochanter,  or  projection  of 
the  thigh-bone,  to  press  the  fractured 
portions  of  the  bone  firmly  together. 
The  following  plan  has  been  also 
known  to  succeed. 

The  patient  being  placed  on  a mat- 
tress on  his  back,  the  thigh  is  to  be 
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brought  over  a double  inclined  plane, 
composed  of  three  boards,  one  below, 
which  is  to  reach  from  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  or  hip-bone,  to  the 
patient’s  heel,  and  the  two  others, 
having  a joint  in  the  middle  by 
which  the  knee  may  be  raised  or  de- 
pressed : a few  holes  should  be  made 
in  the  board  to  admit  a peg,  which 
prevents  any  change  in  the  elevation 
of  the  limb  ; a pillow  is  then  thrown 
to  place  the  patient  in  as  easy  a 
position  as  possible. 

Tlje  Construction  of  the  inclined  plane 
is  so  little  complicated,  that  it  may  be 
made  at  the  instant,  of  two  common 
boards,  one  of  which  is  to  be  sawn 
through  nearly  at  the  middle,  and  if 
hinges  cannot  be  immediately  pro- 
cured, the  boards  may  be  lashed  to- 
gether by  cords  ( see  Plate  1,  Fig.  3). 

A Frame  to  rest  on  the  bed. 

JB  B Two  lateral  supporters  to  A. 

C Plane  for  thigh. 

D Plane  for  leg. 

E Joint. 

When  the  limb  has  been  thus  ex- 
tended, a long  splint  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  to 
reach  above  the  great  trochanter,  or 
projection,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  this 
is  fixed  a strong  leather  strap,  which 
buckles  round  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  press 
one  portion  of  bone  upon  the  other, and 
the  lower  part  of  the  splint  is  to  be 
fixed  with  a strap  around  the  knee  to 
prevent  its  position  being  moved ; the 
limb  must  be  kept  as  steady  as  possi- 
ble for  eight  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  the  patient  may  be  per- 
mitted to  rise  from  his  bed,  if  the  at- 
tempt does  not  give  him  much  pain ; 
he  is  still  to  retain  his  outer  splint  for 
a fortnight,  with  the  straps  which 
have  been  mentioned  round  the  pel- 
vis, and  by  this  treatment  he  ulti- 
mately recovers  a very  good  use  of  his 
limb. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  OLECRANON,  OR 
THAT  PART  OF  THE  ELBOW  WE 
LEAN  UPON. 

The  causes  of  this  accident  are  firsfifall- 
ing  upon  the  elbow  when  the  joint  is 
bent;  and,  secondly,  it  is  broken  by 
the  action  of  the  triceps  muscle  only. 


when  a great  and  sudden  exertion  is 
made  during  the  flexed  position  of  the 
arm. 

The  treatment  of  this  accident  is  as 
follows ; but  it  is  to  be  regulated  by 
the  degree  of  injury. — -If  there  be 
much  swelling  and  contusion,  it  is 
right  to  apply,  for  two  or  three  days, 
evaporating  lotions  and  leeches,  and 
after  the  inflammation  is  reduced,  a 
bandage  should  be  applied  ; but  in 
those  cases,  where  but  little  violence  is 
done  to  the  limb,  it  should  be  at  once 
secured  by  bandage.  The  principle 
of  the  treatment  is  to  preserve  the 
power  of  the  limb,  by  making  the 
separation  of  the  bones  as  slight  as 
possible,  and  consequently  to  shorten 
their  ligamentous  union;  and,  second- 
ly, to  restore  the  natural  motion  of 
the  joint.  If  the  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation do  not  prevent  it,  the  surgeon 
is  to  place  the  arm  in  a straight  posi- 
tion, and  to  press  down  the  upper 
portion  of  the  fractured  olecranon, 
until  he  brings  it  in  contact  with  the 
ulna;  a piece  of  linen  is  then  laid 
longitudinally  on  each  side  of  the 
joint,  a wetted  roller  is  applied  above 
the  elbow,  and  another  below  it,  the 
extremities  of  the  linen  are  then  to  be 
doubled  down  over  the  rollers,  and 
tightly  tied,  so  as  to  approximate  them ; 
thus  the  bones  are  brought  and  held 
together,  a splint  well  padded  is  to  be 
applied  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  arm, 
to  preserve  it  in  a straight  position, 
and  is  to  be  confined  to  it  by  a cir- 
cular bandage ; the  whole  is  to  be 
frequently  wetted  with  spirits  of 
wine  and  water  ( seePlate  1,  Fig.  2). 

This  is  the  only  injury  of  the  elbow- 
joint  which  requires  the  straight  posh 
tion,  those  of  the  condyles  and  cora- 
coid process  demanding  the  limb 
should  be  kept  bent. 

In  a month,  the  splint  is  to  be  re- 
moved, and  passive  motion  is  to  be 
begun,  but  if  it  be  attempted  earjier, 
the  olecranon  will  separate  from  the 
shaft  of  the  bone,  and  the  ligament 
become  lengthened  and  weakened  ; all 
attempts  at  motion  must  be  made  with 
the  greatest  gentleness. 

In  compound  fractures  of  this  bone, 
the  edges  of  the  skin  must  be  brought 
into  exact  apposition ; lint  imbued  in 
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blood  must  be  applied  on  the  wound, 
with  adhesive  plaster  over  it,  and 
union  by  adhesion  be  effected  if  pos- 
sible, but  in  other  respects  the  treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  in  simple  frac- 
ture. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  ELBOW-JOINT. 

The  appearances  of  this  accident  are 
those  of  dislocation  of  the  radius  and 
ulna  backwards,  and  the  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  two  injuries  is,  by  all 
the  marks  of  dislocation  being  re- 
moved by  extension,  and  by  their  re- 
turn as  soon  as  the  extension  is  with- 
held.; also  in  general,  in  these  acci- 
dents, by  rolling  the  fore-arm  upon 
the  humerus,  or  upper-arm,  a crepitus, 
or  grating  of  the  bones,  can  be  felt  just 
above  the  elbow-joint. 

This  accident  happens  at  all  periods 
of  life,  but  much  more  frequently  in 
children  than  in  persons  of  more  ad- 
vanced age. 

The  treatment  consists  in  binding 
the  arm,  and  drawing  it  forwards  to 
effect  replacement,  and  then  a roller 
should  be  applied,  while  it  is  in  the 
bent  position.  The  best  splint  for  it 
is  one  formed  at  right  angles,  (. see 
Plate  1,  Fig.  3,)  the  upper  portion  of 
which  is  to  be  placed  behind  the  up- 
per-arm, and  the  lower  portion  under 
the  fore-arm ; a splint  must  also  be 
placed  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  up- 
per-arm, and  straps  to  confine  both ; 
evaporating  lotions  should  be  used, 
and  the  arm  kept  in  a bent  position  by 
a sling.  In  a fortnight,  if  the  patient  be 
young,  passive  motion  may  be  gently 
begun,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  loss 
of  motion  in  the  joint,  and  in  the  adult, 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  a similar 
treatment  is  to  be  pursued  ; but  even 
after  the  most  careful  and  judicious 
means  which  can  be  adopted,  there 
is  sometimes  considerable  loss  of  mo- 
tion, and  when  the  accident  has  not 
been  understood,  or  has  been  careless- 
ly treated,  the  deformity  and  loss  of 
motion  become  very  considerable. 


POPULAR  ADVICE  TO  HIS 
PATIENTS.  ' 


BY  A VILLAGE  APOTHECARY. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

In  the  breast  or  chest  are  contained 
the  lungs,  which  are  filled  with  air, 
and  again  emptied  each  time  of 
breathing.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs 
is  known  by  shortness  of  breathing, 
tightness  and  slight  pain  across  the 
chest,  with  fever.  In  children  this 
disease  may  always  be  dreaded,  when 
their  breathing  is  quicker  than  natural ; 
especially  if  accompanied  with  wheez- 
ing, and  with  increased  heat  of  the 
skin.  Whether  in  children  or  in 
others,  this  disease  never  happens 
without  danger ; if  neglected,  its  ter- 
mination will,  most  probably,  be  in 
that  most  dreadful  disease,  a consump- 
tion. Obtain,  therefore,  the  best  ad- 
vice directly  ; but  if  prevented  in  this, 
lose  not  too  much  time  in  waiting,  but 
apply  one,  two,  or  more  leeches  to 
the  chest  of  the  child,  according  to  its 
age.  To  a grown  person,  six  or  eight 
should  be  applied ; but  bleeding  free- 
ly from  the  arm  would  be  preferable, 
if  it  could  be  obtained.  When  the 
pain  of  the  side  occurs,  affecting  the 
breathing,  accompanied  with  fever, 
the  complaint  is  pleurisy,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  membrane  lining  the 
chest. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  chest  is 
placed  the  heart,  by  the  action  of 
which  the  blood  is  driven  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  When  the  pain 
affects  that  side  of  the  chest,  and  the 
beating  of  the  pulse  is  irregular,  sus- 
pending its  stroke  for  a moment  or 
two,  inflammation  of  the  heart  itself, 
or  of  the  pericardium,  the  membrane 
which  incloses  it,  has  most  probably 
occurred.  In  such  a case  not  a single 
moment  should  be  wasted,  but  the 
best  assistance  should  be  immediately 
procured.  But  if  delay  necessarily 
arises,  and  the  pain  is  violent,  and  the 
patient  young,  blood  may  be  taken 
away  freely. 

Under  the  heart  is  situated  the  sto- 
mach, just  beneath  the  ribs  on  the  left 
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side,  in  the  abdomen  ; in  this  bowel  is 
the  food  received  and  principally  di- 
gested. Inflammation  of  the  stomach 
is  therefore  pointed  out  by  an  acute 
pain  in  this  part,  or  rather  towards  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by 
the  vomiting  of  every  substance  im- 
mediately on  being  swallowed.  As 
the  stomach  is  so  irritable  and  tender, 
you  must  be  particularly  careful  that 
only  the  most  mild  liquors,  and  those 
in  very  small  quantities,  be  taken. 

On  the  right  side,  under  the  ribs, 
and  stretching  across  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  is  the  liver,  by  which  the 
bile  or  gall  is  formed.  Inflammation 
of  the  liver  is  distinguished  by  pain 
in  the  part  and  in  the  right  shoulder. 
Immediate  aid  should  be  here  obtain- 
ed ; as  by  bleeding,  blistering,  &c. 
the  disease  may  be  removed  in  its  first 
stage.  To  such  of  you  who  unhap- 
pily injure  your  constitution  by 
drinking  too  freely,  we  must  here  offer 
a caution.  This  disease  sometimes 
comes  on  very  slowly,  and  without 
any  other  warning  than  frequent  slight 
pains : when  this  happens,  proper 
medicines  may  assist  you,  if  their  ef- 
fects be  aided  by  an  exact  attention  to 
such  regimen  as  will  be  ordered; 
which  will  most  probably  comprise 
the  prohibition  of  spirituous  poisons. 
The  gall  or  bile  when  formed  is  stored 
up  in  the  gall  bladder,  from  which, 
with  that  which  flows  directly  from 
the  liver,  it  passes  through  certain 
ducts,  or  pipes,  into  the  bowels.  In- 
flammation of  the  gall  ducts  may  be 
suspected  when  the  pain  is  violently 
distressing  immediately  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  passing  directly  through 
to  the  back,  accompanied  by  severe 
vomitings.  Here  regular  advice  mutt 
be  obtained ; since,  although  bleeding 
is  sometimes  necessary,  yet  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  disease  is 
caused  by  hard  substances,  called  gall- 
stones, sticking  in  these  ducts,  and 
which  bleeding  alone  might  never 
remove. 

ON  EMETICS. 

By  the  bye,  consider  for  a moment 
how  little  good  a medicine  too  often 
had  recourse  to  in  sickness  of  the  sto- 


mach— I mean  a vomit — can  do  in 
the  cases  I have  already  enumerated, 
and  in  others  which  occur,  where  the 
sickness  proceeds  not  from  there  being 
any  injurious  matter  in  the  stomach, 
but  from  the  diseased  and  too  tender 
state  of  the  stomach  itself,  or  from  its 
sympathizing  with  other  parts  in  dis- 
ease; from  which  circumstance,  the 
employment  of  them  must  necessarily 
be  succeeded  by  the  actual  increase  of 
the  complaint. 

THE  WARM  BATH. 

In  the  interval,  however,  before  advice 
can  be  had,  there  is  one  remedy, 
which,  from  its  safety,  may  be  em- 
ployed with  confidence  in  this  and 
in  every  doubtful  case  of  extreme 
pain  of  any  part,  where  there  is  not 
much  weakness.  This  remedy  is  the 
warm  bath,  employed  as  nearly  as 
possible  over  the  whole  body.  When 
this  is  used,  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  body  be  afterwards  well 
dried,  and  that  the  patient  be  laid 
between  blankets.  Bear  in  mind  that 
any  large  vessel  will  do  for  this  pur- 
pose ; and  that  it  is  proper  to  be  em- 
ployed in  every  case  of  inflammation 
of  any  important  organ. 

DROPSY. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  is  sometimes 
followed  by  dropsy ; diseases  of  other 
bov/els  will  also  occasion  it.  You 
have  here  always  time  to  apply  for 
regular  aid,  therefore  attempt  nothing 
unadvisedly.  One  circumstance  you 
should,  however,  be  apprised  of ; your 
well-meaning  neighbours  will  recom- 
mend to  you  many  nostrums  for  the 
speedy  removal  of  the  water;  but 
these  must  be  used  cautiously,  lest,  by 
producing  weakness,  the  flow  of  wa- 
ter into  the  cavities  should  be  increas- 
ed ; and  you  act  as  unwisely  as  him 
who  widens  the  breach  in  the  side  of 
a ship,  to  let  out  the  water  the  leak 
has  let  in.  Nor  will  you  be  free  from 
the  temptation  of  employing  adver 
tised  nostrums,  so  great  are  the  pro- 
mises they  hold  out ; but  let  common 
sense  guide  you.  Here  is  a disease, 
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which  may  depend  on  a diseased  state 
of  any  of  the  various  bowels  contained 
in  the  belly,  and  on  a vast  variety  of 
different  diseased  states,  and  which 
cannot  be  removed  without  appro- 
priate means  for  these  different  cases 
are  discovered:  how  little  prospect  of 
success  is  there,  then,  in  employing  a 
remedy  thus  taken  at  hazard,  and 
which  perhaps,  at  best,  is  only  proper 
in  one  of  those  widely  differing  cases! 
Inflammation  of  the  gall-ducts  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  jaundice  ; 
but  as  this  complaint  also  accompanies 
other  affections  of  these  parts,  and 
even  certain  states  of  the  liver,  the 
cause  from  which  it  proceeds  ought 
therefore  to  be  inquired  into,  before 
any  active  measures  should  be  em- 
ployed. 


SEA-BATHING  FOR  SCROFULA, 
AND  OTHER  DISEASES. 

This  disease  is  often Jhe  consequence 
of  an  hereditary  taint,  and  seems  to 
depend  on  an  irritation  and  slow  in- 
flammation of  white  or  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  glands,  ending  in  ulcera- 
tion. Cold  has  a powerful  contribut- 
ing agency  in  this  disease,  and  we 
learn  that  Creoles  and  Africans,  who 
come  from  America,  suffer  much  from 
it.  Even  in  animals  from  warm  cli- 
mates, as  in  monkeys  and  parrots,  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  mesentery  and 
lungs  in  the  former,  and  under  the 
bill  of  the  latter,  are  very  generally 
inflamed. 

In  some  varieties  of  scrofula,  such 
as  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
and  in  glandular  engorgements  of  the 
fleck,  topical  bathing  with  salt  water, 
or  the  simple  application  of  strips  of 
cloth  kept  constantly  moist  with  the 
same  fluid,  have  been  attended  with  a 
very  good  effect.  In  white  swellings,  a 
roller, drawn  pretty  tight  on  the  tumour, 
should  be  kept  constantly  moist  with 
salt  water.  In  scald  head  and  ring- 
worm, the  hair  should  be  cut,  as  the 
great  profusion  of  it,  very  common  in 
scrofulous  children,  and  looked  upon  as 
an  ornament,  is  one  cause  of  their 
pallid  colour,  languor,  and  weakness. 
The  sea- water  ought  in  these  cases  to 


be  somewhat  warm  before  the  head  is 
washed  with  it.  Whenever  the  glands 
of  the  mesentery  are  engorged  to  such 
a degree  as  to  cause  decline,  baths  will 
be  more  disadvantageous  than  useful, 
and  under  such  circumstances  we 
must  restrict  ourselves  to  the  internal 
use  of  sea  water  Buchan  speaks  in 
very  favourable  terms  of  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  water-parsnip  as  a re- 
medy, which,  in  doses  of  two  tea- 
spoonfuls every  day,  has  healed  scro- 
fulous ulcers  of  considerable  extent. 

RICKETS. 

This  disease,  generally  believed  to 
have  been  unknown  in  England  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, is  now  evidently  on  the  decline. 
Sea  bathing  is  recommended  as  the 
most  efficacious  remedy  that  can  be 
used. 

NERVOUS  DISORDERS. 

In  the  diseases  termed  nervous,  Dr. 
Whytt  thinks  sea-bathing  is  the  most 
active  and  safe  application.  The 
greatest  benefits  have  been  experir 
enced  from  it  in  cases  of  palpitation, 
indigestion,  hypochondriasis,  head- 
ache, constipation,  in  fine,  of  all  those 
diseases  which  depend  on  debility  of 
the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  or 
the  system  at  large.  Epilepsy  and 
St.  Vitus’s-dance  have  yielded  to  this 
remedy,  which  M.  Dupuytren,  of 
Paris,  thinks  most  decidedly  effica- 
cious in  the  latter  disease.  Sea  air 
accelerates  very  much  the  convales- 
cence from  hooping-cough,  when  it 
degenerates  into  a chronic  disease, 
and  is  accompanied  by  decline,  and 
when  the  cough  has  ceased,  bathing 
may  be  employed  with  the  same  in- 
tention. 

SORE  THROAT  AND  LOSS  OF  VOICE. 

Persons  of  a delicate  temperamant, 
who  live  in  large  cities,  are  subject  to 
a species  of  sore  throat,  characterized 
by  the  heat  in  the  uvula,  roughness 
of  the  surface  of  the  tonsils,  and  often 
loss  of  voice.  To  these  symptoms 
are  usually  joined  a livid  colour  and 
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great  loss  of  strength.  This  disease, 
sometimes  mistaken  for  a venereal  af- 
fection, to  the  detriment  of  the  pa- 
tient, whose  situation  becomes  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  use  of  mercury,  is 
materially  benefited,  and  occasionally 
cured,  by  sea  air  and  sea  bathing. 
M.  Odier  relates  a very  interesting 
case  of  this  description,  in  which  re- 
lief was  only  obtained  by  frictions 
alternately  with  warm  flannel  and  ice. 
The  loss  of  voice,  depending  exclu- 
sively on  some  affection  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  is  cured  by  the  cold  bath. 

DESK  DISEASES. 

There  is  a disease  very  well  described 
by  Sanders,  to  which  those  persons  are 
peculiarly  liable  who  lead  a sedentary 
life,  or  devote  themselves  to  excessive 
study,  or  any  other  labour  of  the  desk 
which  demands  great  application. 
The  pulse  is  constantly  frequent— the 
hands  hot — restless  nights — and  an 
impaired  appetite,  but  without  any 
considerable  derangement  in  the  di- 
gestive organs.  In  such  a state,  which 
often  lasts  for  years,  and  frequently 
degenerates  into  confirmed  hypochon- 
driasis, there  is  no  remedy  more  effi- 
cacious than  the  cold  bath,  and  sea- 
bathing has  in  such  cases  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  interrupting  the  dull 
routine  of  business,  and  affording  di- 
version of  the  mind  from  its  ordinary 
train  of  thinking. 

Sea  bathing  is  not  less  useful  in  all 
cases  of  increased  evacuations  from 
the  perspirable  or  any  other  secretory 
organ,  in  consequence  of  a state  of 
debility  and  relaxation.  Redundant 
discharges  from  the  nose  and  throat 
are  checked  speedily  and  effectually 
by  this  means,  or  even  by  immersing 
the  head  in  cold  water  every  day. 

PALSY,  DECLINE,  GOUT,  & C. 

In  fine,  sea-bathing,  performed  with 
the  proper  precautions,  is  usefully 
adapted  to  all  chronic  ailments, to  palsy 
unconnected  with  apoplectic  symp- 
toms, and  green  sickness.  Obstinate 
intermittent  fevers  are  overcome  by 
breathing  sea  air,  and  making  use  of 
the  baths — but  this  must  be  under- 
stood of  those  cases  in  which  the  fever 


does  not  result  from  an  obstruction  of 
some  of  the  organs  of  digestion.  In 
confirmed  consumption  no  practition- 
er would  hazard  the  advisal  of  cold 
baths,  though  their  use  might  be  ser- 
viceable in  warding  off  this  complaint 
when  there  exists  simply  a predisposi- 
tion to  it.  In  gout,  provided  the  dis- 
ease be  not  irregular,  nor  of  long 
standing,  sea-bathing,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  fits,  may  be  of  some  advantage 
in  accelerating  the  return  of  health 
and  strength ; but  if  the  constitution 
of  the  patient  have  been  for  some  time 
debilitated  by  frequent  irregular  at- 
tacks of  the  gout,  cold  and  sea  baths 
may  be  fatal.  They  are  very  useful 
in  nervous  asthma,  chronic  diseases  of 
the  eyes,  the  pains  and  tumefaction 
of  the  limbs,  which  are  often  left  be- 
hind by  rheumatism,  and  also  in 
those  cases  of  great  irritability  and 
feebleness  which  often  result  from  a 
prolonged  use  of  mercury.  We  have 
well  attested  cases  of  the  detergent 
power  of  salt  water  in  encysted  cr 
steatomous  tumours,  when  the  patient 
has  not  the  courage  to  risk  a surgical 
operation,  or  when  their  situation  will 
not  admit  of  the  attempt.  The  tu- 
mour ought  to  be  bathed  ten  or  twelve 
times  a day  with  the  water  heated. 

All  the  authors  who  have  spoken  of 
sea-bathing,  recommend  it  in  cutane- 
ous diseases — though  in  general,  says 
Buchan,  it  appears  rather  to  aggravate 
them.  Females  who  take  sea  baths 
are  often  subject  to  a swelling  of  the 
legs,  especially  towards  evening.  A 
few  warm  baths,  (a  remedy  proposed 
by  Dr  Darwin,  and  afterwards  highly 
recommended  by  Reid,  in  his  direc- 
tions for  sea-bathing,)  wall  suffice  to 
dispel  this  symptom. 

Persons  who  have  passed  the  prime 
of  life,  when  the  venous  succeeds  to 
the  arterial  fulness  of  the  habit,  and  in 
whom  there  is  a dilatation  of  the  cu- 
taneous veins,  which  sometimes  in  the 
legs  become  varicose,  should  not  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  cold  bath. 

FOR  INFANTS. 

Finally,  as  respects  the  cold  bath 
viewed  as  an  agent  of  prevention — as 
a means  of  preserving  health,  and  in- 
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creasing  strength — we  cannot  indulge 
in  the  extravagance  of  eulogium  la- 
vished on  it  by  many  physicians,  phi- 
losophers, and  others,  who  have 
written  on  physical  education.  The 
^practice  of  plunging  the  new-born  in- 
fant into  cold  water,  may  be  at  once 
pronounced  as  unnatural,  unsafe,  and 
often  dangerous  and  even  fatal,  neither 
justified  by  physiological  reasoning  nor 
experience.  The  course  attended  by  the 
least  risk,  and  productive  often  of  de- 
cided beneficial  results,  is  to  commence 
by  sponging  or  washing  the  body  of 
the  child  with  warm  water,  and  after 
the  first  two  weeks  gradually  to  dimi- 
nish the  temperature,  until  it  is  tepid 
or  cool — ranging  from  78°  to  60« — 
below  which  it  should  seldom  go. 
Then  it  may  be  continued  as  a bath 
by  immersion,  through  the  years  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  on  to  puberty, 
with  the  effect  of  strengthening  the 
system,  inuring  it  to  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  and  rendering  it  compara- 
tively insensible  to  the  variety  of  mor- 
bid agents  to  which  it  is  exposed. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  OPERA- 
TIONS PERFORMED  BY  Messrs. 
CARPUE  AND  LYNN,  ON  THE 
NOSE  AND  LIP. 


It  is  pleasant  to  trace  the  progress  of 
science,  and  to  render  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  those  important  disco- 
veries which  have  an  immediate  ten- 
dency to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
human  nature;  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  afflicted  ; to  remedy  the 
defects  which  constitutional  maladies 
or. a debauched  mode  of  life  may  have 
occasioned,  and  with  the  possession  of 
that  knowledge  to  contribute,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  those  salutary  means,  which 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  afflict- 
ed for  the  attainment  of  that  immedi- 
ate relief,  on  which  perhaps  depend 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  their 
future  life.  Nor  is  it  a less  pleasing 
task  to  record  the  memorable  instances 
of  the  consummate  skill  and  judgment 
of  particular  individuals  in  any  de- 
partment of  human  science,  whose 


perseverance  and  industry  appear  to 
increase  with  the  difficulties  which 
surround  them,  whom  no  obstacles 
seem  to  deter  from  the  attainment  of 
the  object  which  they  have  in  view, 
and  who  with  an  aspiring  and  un- 
daunted spirit  appear  to  penetrate  into 
those  mysterious  recesses  of  knowledge, 
which  nature  seems  anxious  to  keep 
in  reserve,  or  to  withhold  altogether 
from  the  prying  disposition  or  curiosi- 
ty of  man.  Without  in  the  least  dis- 
paraging the  talents  or  abilities  of 
those  celebrated  men,  those  real  bene- 
factors of  their  race,  who  have  in 
former  times  proved  themselves  an 
ornament  to  their  profession,  and  who 
have  thrown  a permanent  brightness 
over  some  of  the  most  dark  and  diffi- 
cult paths  of  medical  science,  we  may 
with  the  utmost  confidence  affirm, 
that  the  present  age  stands  conspicu- 
ous in  having  produced  a number  of 
the  most  skilful  men,  who  either  by 
their  mental  powers  have  contributed 
to  increase  our  store  of  medical  know- 
ledge, or  who  by  an  unparalleled  bold- 
ness and  skill  have,  in  practical  mat- 
ters, simplified  those  operations, which, 
by  our  predecessors  were  treated  as 
almost  impossible  to  accomplish,  or 
which  at  least  were  attended  with 
that  positive  degree  of  danger  to  the 
life  of  the  patient,  that  few  could  be 
found  who  were  willing,  on  such  oc- 
casions, to  run  the  risk  of  the  loss  of 
their  professional  reputation,  and  still 
fewer  could  be  found,  who  had  the 
head  to  conceive,  or  the  hand  to  exe- 
cute, the  difficult  and  important  ope- 
rations entrusted  to  their  care. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that 
the  medical  practitioner  has  frequent- 
ly to  combat  against  such  unfounded 
fears  and  prejudices,  that  have  a di- 
rect tendency  to  thwart  his  operations, 
and  to  divert  him  from  the  adaptation 
of  those  measures  which  his  skill  and 
judgment  have  decided  upon  as  the 
most  appropriate  and  salutary  ; and  it 
does  not  unfrequently  happen,  that  he 
finds  himself  defeated  in  the  execution 
of  his  judicious  plans  by  the  pusila- 
nimity  of  his  patient,  until  the  crisis 
has  past,  and  the  case  has  assumed 
that  serious  and  almost  incurable  as- 
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pect  which  eventually  bids  defiance  to 
the  skill  and  talent  of  the  most  accom- 
plished practitioner. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we 
shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a description  of  two  very  skilful  ope- 
rations, which  have  been  lately  per- 
formed by  those  eminent  practitioners 
Messrs.  Carpue  and  Lynn ; the  former 
on  the  nose,  and  the  latter  on  the  lip. 
It  is  well  known  that  various  diseases 
affect  the  nasal  organ,  and  in  many 
instances,  the  sympathetic  influence 
of  this  organ  with  the  disease  affect- 
ing other  parts,  is  even  at  this  time 
but  inaccurately  understood.  There 
are,  however,  diseases  which  show 
themselves  locally,  such  as  scrofula, 
cancer,  polypus,  & c.  which  affect  that 
particular  feature,  and  which  are  not 
dependent  on  any  other  organic  dis- 
ease; on  the  other  hand,  the  injury 
to  the  nose  may  result  from  the  vene- 
real disease,  and  in  this  case  our  fore- 
going remark  is  peculiarly  applicable 
in  reference  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
nasal  organ  with  the  disease  of  another 
part,  having  apparently  no  proximate 
relation  to  each  other.  Under  what- 
ever circumstances,  however,  that  fea- 
ture may  be  affected,  whether  from 
scrofula,  cancer,  or  the  venereal 
disease,  the  successful  result  of  Mr. 
Carpue’s  operation  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  forming  a new  era  in  medi- 
cal science,  and  be  considered  as  a 
most  fortunate  experiment  by  all  those 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  afflict- 
ed with  any  derangement  of  that 
particular  feature.  The  case  now  under 
our  review  was  one,  in  which  the  nose 
had  been  eaten  away  by  cancer,  and 
the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Carpue, 
of  forming  a new  nose,  is  by  raising  a 
portion  of  the  integuments, or  skin, from 
an  adjoining  part  of  the  face,  which 
having  been  satisfactorily  accomplish- 
ed, lie  proceeds  to  form  a new  surface 
by  dissecting  off  the  skin  of  the  muti- 
lated part,  and  applying  the  flap  neatly 
to  the  exposed  surface.  The  flap  is 
secured  in  its  position  by  means  of 
sutures,  or  stitches,  and  thus  adhesion 
takes  place,  and  a substitute  is  formed 
for  the  feature  which  has  been  lost  by 
the  severity  of  the  disease.  Fig.  1.  (see 


Plate)  exhibits  a person  whose  nose 
has  been  eaten  away  by  cancer.  A, 
the  nose  in  its  diseased  state.  Fig. 
2.  shews  the  shape  and  size  of  the  por- 
tion of  skin  to  be  applied  to  the  new 
surface  A A,  being  still  in  a state  of 
connection.  B , a neck  to  allow  of 
its  being  supplied  with  blood.  C C, 
the  line  of  incision  for  the  insertion 
of  the  flap.  Fig.  3.  exhibits  the  newly 
formed  nose,  B. 

MR.  LYNN’S  OPERATION  FOR  RE- 
STORING THE  LIP,  LOST  BY  DIS- 
EASE. 

However  great  may  be  the  ornament 
which  a well  formed  nose  bestows  up- 
on the  human  Countenance,  none  will 
deny,  that  there  is  a magical  influence 
in  the  lip,  which  no  other  feature  can 
impart. 

The  circumstances  which  gave  rise 
to  the  operation  now  under  our  review, 
had  their  origin  in  an  attachment 
which  a Mr.  B.  entertained  for  a 
young  lady  of  great  respectability, 
but  whose  suit  was  rejected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deformity  of  his  mouth. 
Anxious  to  obtain  the  object  of  his 
wishes,  he  was  advised  to  repair  to 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
an  eminent  practitioner,  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  any  operation  being  perform- 
ed, by  which  the  disagreeable  appears 
ance  of  his  mouth  could  be  remedied. 
He  was  advised  to  undergo  the  opera- 
tion, which  we  are  now  about  to  de- 
scribe, and  to  which  he  most  readily 
acceded.  His  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions were  realized  ; the  lip  was  not 
only  restored,  but  he  returned  home, 
and  received  the  hand  of  the  lady. 

Fig.  4.  shows  the  deformity  of  the 
mouth,  arising  from  the  loss  of  the 
under  lip  by  disease.  A , the  gums 
and  lower  teeth  internally  exposed, 
and  the  saliva  is  in  consequence  con- 
stantly flowing  from  the  mouth,  and 
occasioning  great  distress  to  the  pa- 
tient. Fig.  5.  shows  the  shape  and 
situation  of  the  flap  to  be  raised  and 
applied  to  the  deformed  part.  A A, 
the  portion.  B,  the  neck  of  the 
flap,  still  connected  with  the  skin. 
Fig.  6.  shows  the  improved  state  of 
face.  D,  the  new  lip. 
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QUALITIES  OF  FRUITS, 
NUTRITIVE  AND  MEDICINAL. 


QUALITIES  OF  STRAWBERRIES  AND 
RASPBERRIES. 

The  strawberry  is  probably  the  most 
wholesome  of  all  fruits;  it  is  both 
balsamic  and  refreshing,  and  one  of 
the  most  precious  of  the  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence. It  is  mildly  acid,  contains  a 
medium  proportion  of  sugar  and  mu. 
cilagfe,  and  the  seeds  act  on  the  bowels 
similar  to  those  of  the  fig,  which  we 
have  so  often  recommended  for  cos- 
tiveness. In  some  cases,  however, 
these  seeds  have,  it  is  said,  accumu- 
lated in  the  bowels,  and  produced 
alarming  disease.  This,  however,  is 
so  rare,  that  it  need  no  more  deter  us 
from  eating  strawberries,  than  the  in- 
stance of  a person’s  being  choked 
with  a fish-bone  should  deter  us  from 
eating  fish.  Linnaeus  avers,  from  his 
own  experience,  that  strawberries  are 
an  excellent  preventive  of  gout  and 
gravel,  but  we  should  much  doubt 
both  the  authority  of  the  great  natu- 
ralist and  the  fact,  as  it  is  quite  con- 
trary to  all  we  know  of  these  diseases; 
which  are  chiefly  induced  by  acid 
food  and  drink,  and  corrected  by  alka- 
line remedies.  Wine,  which  is  much 
used  on  the  continent  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  strawberries,  is  injurious 
to  their  beneficial  qualities.  Cream 
and  sugar,  as  used  in  this  country,  are 
not  well  adapted  to  weak  stomachs, 
though  they  are  highly  nourishing  to 
the  robust,  in  whom  nothing  will 
sooner  induce  corpulency.  It  is  very 
bad  to  indulge  much  in  strawberries, 
particularly  after  dinner.  Contrary 
to  the  general  rule,  the  wild  straw- 
berry is  superior  in  flavour,  though 
not  in  size,  to  the  cultivated  varieties. 
Some  gardeners  form  beds  from  roots 
taken  up  in  the  woods,  and  for  some 
years  the  produce  is  similar  to  the 
wild  plants,  and  would  be  always, 
were  the  beds  left  alone,  and  not  ma- 
nured too  highly. 

Raspberries  resemble  strawberries 
in  most  of  their  qualities,  but  their 
flavour  is  too  strong  to  be  agreeable 
when  they  are  eaten  fresh ; and  they 
are  more  used  in  preserves,  &c. 


QUALITIES  OF  GOOSEBERRIES. 

Next  to  to  strawberries  in  wholesome- 
ness and  digestibility,  we  may  rank 
another  native  fruit,  the  gooseberry, 
which  is  similar  in  possessing  a good 
mixture  of  sugar  and  acid,  but  abounds 
more  in  mucilage  and  hard  seeds.  The 
skin,  besides,  is  astringent,  acid,  fibry, 
and  indigestible;  from  the  latter  of 
which  qualities,  it  acts  upon  the  bowels 
by  irritation,  and  proves  laxative ; 
whence  some  have  recommended  the 
skins  to  be  always  eaten  ; but  of  this 
we  cannot  approve,  as  the  seeds  will 
answer  this  purpose  sufficiently  well, 
without  loading  the  bowels  with  a 
mass  of  indigestible  and  irritating  sub- 
stances. Gooseberries  have  been  re- 
commended in  cutaneous  diseases  and 
deficiency  of  bile.  Stewing  and  bak- 
ing prove  excellent  correctors  of  the 
crude  juices  of  unripe  gooseberries; 
and  the  green  shoots  of  rhubarb,  which 
are  likewise  sub-acid  and  saccharine, 
make  a wholesome  addition  to  pies  of 
this  sort  in  the  earlier  part  of  summer. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  the 
results  of  the  minute  chemical  ana- 
lyses of  most  of  our  fruits,  were  it  not 
that  it  is  rather  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose. It  is  only  the  general  and  use- 
ful results  which  we  are  anxious  to 
collect.  We  shall,  however,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  minute,  mention  the 
substances  found  by  Dr.  John,  an 
eminent  continental  chemist,  in  ana- 
lysing the  gooseberry ; namely,  water, 
sugar,  citrate  of  lime,  citrate  of  potash, 
malate  of  lime,  malate  of  potash, 
resin,  gum,  fibrin,  ammonia,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia. The  proportions  of  these  are 
not  stated  by  Dr.  John. 

QUALITIES  OF  CURRANTS. 

There  is  in  currants,  particularly  black 
currants,  a much  stronger  principle  of 
astringency  than  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding fruits ; and  of  course,  though 
they  contain  sugar  and  mucilage,  they 
prove  less  laxative  than  strawberries 
or  gooseberries.  The  seeds  and  skin 
are  in  a great  measure  indigestible, 
and  as  these  form  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  foreign  preserved  cur- 
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rants,  of  which  so  enormous  a quantity 
is  used  in  England,  in  puddings  and 
cakes,  they  must,  more  or  less,  irritate 
the  bowels.  We  do  not  say  that 
such  irritation,  when  moderate,  may 
not  be  beneficial  by  its  laxative  effect 
— we  merely  wish  to  state  the  fact, 
that  the  seeds  and  skins  of  currants 
are  nearly  indigestible,  which  should 
at  least  teach  us  moderation  in  their 
use.  Those  that  are  plumpest  and 
sweetest  should  always  be  preferred. 

QUALITIES  OF  GRAPES  AND  RAISINS. 

The  same  chemical  principles  are 
contained  in  grapes  as  in  the  preced- 
ing fruits,  with  the  addition  of  super- 
tartrate of  potass,  the  substance  which 
appears  to  make  the  chief  difference 
between  grape  wines  and  all  others. 
Grapes  also  appear  to  contain  less  of 
the  malic  acid  than  our  native  fruits, 
while  they  possess  a pleasant  and 
wholesome  aromatic  flavour,  and 
many  of  them  a principle  of  astrin- 
gency  which  counteracts,  in  some  de- 
gree, their  laxative  tendency.  The 
stones  or  seeds  possess  this  astringent 
principle  very  strongly ; but  it  is  to 
be  recollected,  that  so  long  as  they  are 
unbroken,  they  are'  like  most  other 
seeds,  indigestible.  The  large  portion 
of  sugar  in  grapes  renders  them  nutri- 
tive, while  their  acidity  makes  them 
easily  digested.  Theyare  recommend- 
ed in  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands 
for  bilious  complaints,  and  in  dry 
temperaments. 

Raisins  partake  of  the  nourishing 
and  wholesome  qualities  of  the  grapes 
from  which  they  are  prepared;  but 
their  skins  are  toughened  by  drying, 
and  become  more  indigestible,  and 
the  acid  which  would  have  promoted 
digestion  is  partly  dissipated  or  neu- 
tralized, which  either  increases  the 
quantity  of  sugar,  or  renders  it  more 
perceptible.  The  more  purple  and 
the  less  brown  there  is  in  the  colour 
of  raisins,  the  better  they  are.  When 
eaten  in  quantity,  they  produce  flatu- 
lence. 

QUALITIES  OF  CHERRIES. 

Of  these,  as  of  all  cultivated  fruits. 


there  are  numerous  species,  which  dif- 
fer in  quality  according  to  the  general 
principles  which  have  been  so  often 
illustrated.  Some  cherries,  for  ex- 
ample, contain  much  water  and  sugar, 
which,  from  being  easily  fermented, 
occasions  colic  and  flatulence.  Ano- 
ther sort  contain  a large  proportion  of 
water  and  acid,  which,  from  slightly 
stimulating  the  stomach,  are  digestible 
and  wholesome.  The  pulpy  mucila- 
ginous sort  again  are  the  most  nutri- 
tive. The  stones  of  the  cherries,  when 
incautiously  swallowed,  sometimes 
lodge  in  the  bowels  and  become  dan- 
gerous. The  kernels  contain  a por- 
tion of  that  deadly  poison,  the  prussic 
acid.  When  cherries  are  quite  ripe, 
any  quantity  may  be  eaten  without 
danger. 

QUALITIES  OF  PLUMBS,  PEACHES, 
AND  APRICOTS. 

The  chemical  elements  found  in  vary- 
ing proportions  in  the  different  sorts 
of  stone  fruits,  are  sugar,  water,  muci- 
lage, acids,  and  woody  fibre.  Unless 
fully  ripe  and  mellow,  which  is  best 
known  by  the  pulp  being  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  stone,  they  are  injuri- 
ous to  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of 
their  acerb  juices  acting  as  astringents, 
and  producing  colic  and  griping. 
When  ripe,  however,  or  when  plainly 
cooked,  no  fruit  is  more  easily  digest- 
ed and  more  wholesome.  They  general- 
ly act  on  the  bowels  as  a mild  laxative. 
In  France,  it  is  observed,  that  a 
plentiful  year  of  plumbs  is  rife  in  fe- 
vers and  dysenteries.  The  kernels, 
particularly  those  of  peaches,  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Willichas  containing 
a wholesome  bitter,  are  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  prussic  acid,  and 
though  a few  of  them  may  prove  salu- 
tary, as  the  prusic  acid  itself  does 
when  cautiously  administered,  a quan- 
tity might  prove  deleterious.  Ripe 
apricots  are  refreshing  and  laxative; 
but  when  only  one  half  is  ripe  and 
the  other  not,  the  delicate  should  only 
eat  the  ripe  side  without  the  skin. 
Peaches  are  best  eaten  fresh  with  sugar. 
When  too  heavy  for  cold  stomachs, 
they  may  be  stewed. 
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QUALITIES  OF  THE  PINE-APPLE. 

As  this  fruit  is  difficult  to  rear,  it  is 
considered  a rarity,  and  is  seldom  met 
with  except  at  the  highest  tables.  Its 
flavour,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  ex- 
quisite, but  its  acidity  and  astringent 
qualilies  make  it  unfit  for  the  delicate. 
When  eaten  fresh,  it  is  seasoned  with 
the  finest  sugar,  en  poudre.  The 
more  acrid  juices  of  the  pine-apple 
are  mellowed  by  dipping  the  slices  in 
wine  or  brandy,  saturated  with  sugar. 

QUALITIES  OF  OLIVES. 

Many  can  never  relish  olives,  and  it  is 
no  matter,  for  their  crude  juice  and 
heavy  oil  make  them  of  very  difficult 
digestion,  while  they  contain  but  lit- 
tle nourishment.  To  those  who  are 
partial  to  olives,  we  recommend  the 
Italian  as  the  lightest,  and  the  least 
objectionable  as  regards  digestion. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  EXTRACT- 
ING THE  PLACENTA  or  AFTER- 
BIRTH, AND  STOPPING  UTE- 
RINE HAEMORRHAGES. 


BY  DR.  MOJON  OF  GENOA. 


Dr.  Mojon  has  lately  adopted  a me- 
thod of  extracting  the  placenta  from 
the  womb,  in  cases  of  dangerous 
hsemorrhages  after  lying-in,  without 
having  occasion  to  introduce  the  hand 
into  the  uterus  to  detach  it.  The 
method  consists  in  injecting  into  the 
placenta  by  the  umbilical  vein  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  cold  water  slightly 
acidulated  with  vinegar,  after  having 
as  much  as  possible  expressed  the 
blood  which  is  contained  in  that  ves- 
sel. This  injection  ought  to  be  made 
with  force  and  promptitude;  and  the 
patient  will  soon  find  herself  happily 
delivered  without  the  slightest  acci- 
dent. 

The  first  experiment  having  suc- 
ceeded in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, Dr.  Mojon  recommended  the 
accoucheurs  in  general  to  adopt  his 
plan,  and  many  have  followed  it  in 
cases,  even  where  the  after-birth  has 
remained  in  the  womb  in  consequence 
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of  the  inertness  of  that  viscera.  If 
the  first  injection  fail  of  effect,  it 
may  be  repeated,  after  having  let  the 
fluid  run  out  which  was  injected  the 
first  time.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
veinous  system  of  the  placenta  is  very 
susceptible  of  extension  and  dilatation, 
and  it  also  appears,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Genoese  physician,  that 
the  cold  in  communicating  itself 
rapidly  to  the  membrane  by  which 
the  placenta  adheres  to  the  womb, 
occasions  its  separation,  from  which 
also  follows  the  cessation  of  the  haemor- 
rhage. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  EXTRACT 
OF  BELLADONA  IN  THE  CURE 
OF  TIC  DOULOUREUX  BY 
FRICTION. 


BY  M.  CLARET. 


The  efficacious  properties  of  the  ex- 
tract of  belladona  in  that  most  pain- 
ful of  all  maladies,  the  tic  douloureux, 
have  lately  excited  the  attention  not 
only  of  the  English  but  the  French 
physicians.  In  this  country,  Mr. 
Henry  has  employed  it  with  great 
success  in  two  cases  of  tic  douloureux, 
and  the  following  account  of  a cure 
performed  by  M.  Claret  by  friction 
with  the  extract  of  belladona,  will 
tend  to  establish  the  character  of 
that  medicine  in  the  cure  of  neuralgia, 
or  tic  douloureux. 

The  attention  of  M.  Claret  had  been 
particularly  excited  by  the  report  in 
the  “Medical  Review”  of  the  cue 
performed  by  Mr.  Henry  by  the  use 
of  the  extract  of  belladona,  and  it 
fortunately  occurred  at  that  precise 
period  when  a case  of  neuralgia,  or 
tic  douloureux,  had  been  just  submitted 
to  his  care.  He  had  prescribed  the 
course  of  medicines  usually  employed 
in  the  cure  of  that  malady,  but  this 
particular  case  appeared  to  baffle  every 
one,  with  the  exception  of  the  sul- 
phate of  quinquina,  or  Jesuit’s  bark, 
and  that  even  failed  to  effect  a perma- 
nent cure.  The  successful  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Henry  with  the  extract 
of  belladona  had  just  then  trans- 
pired ; M.  Claret  determined  to  have 
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immediate  recourse  to  it  5 tlie  success 
exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, for  after  four  frictions,  the  ma- 
lady entirely  disappeared. 

The  following  is  a description  of 
the  case: — A female  of  the  age  of 
fifty-two,  of  a plethoric  habit,  and 
rather  corpulent,  had  been  for  some 
time  afflicted  with  a spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  breast,  bearing  a very 
strong  resemblance  to  an  asthma.  At 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
6 th  of  November  she  experienced  a 
creeping  sensation  over  the  right  eye- 
brow, which  was  soon  after  succeeded 
by  an  acute  pain,  which  appeared  to 
be  seated  in  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  ex- 
tending itself  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  forehead,  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  orbit  and  ball  of  the  eye.  In  a 
few  minutes,  the  pain  became  intense, 
and  increased  to  that  violence,  that  she 
uttered  the  most  piercing  shrieks,  and 
appeared  to  suffer  inexpressible  an- 
guish. She  seemed  disposed! to  faint 
every  moment ; her  extremities  were 
cold;  her  pulse  weak  and  fluttering, 
accompanied  with  acute  head-ache. 
Her  feet  were  put  into  warm  water; 
topical,  sedative,  and  internal  anti- 
spasmodics  were  administered,  but 
they  all  failed  of  producing  any  good 
effect,  and  it  was  not  until  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
that  the  paroxysm  ceased,  and  she 
remained  in  a tranquil  state  until  the 
following  morning.  At  that  time 
the  pain  returned  with  the  same  vio- 
lence; lasted  about  the  same  time 
as  the  former  paroxysm,  and  ceased 
about  the  same  hour  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  A number  of  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  affected  part — 
the  blood  flowed  profusely,  but  its 
effusion  did  not  prevent  nor  retard 
the  return  of  the  paroxysm,  which 
attacked  her  at  the  same  time  as  the 
first,  attended  with  the  same  symp- 
toms, and  observing  the  same  regu- 
larity in  its  progress.  Eight  pa- 
roxysms succeeded,  and  resisted  the 
action  of  all  the  remedies  previously 
mentioned,  and  of  many  others  which 
are  usually  adopted  in  similar  cases. 
An  obstinate  resistance  of  this  kind 
on  the  part  of  this  malady,  and  its 
regular  periodical  return,  determined 


M.  Claret  to  attack  it  with  febrifuges. 
He  prescribed  the  sulphate  of  quin- 
quina, and  the  patient  took  eight 
grains  during  the  intervals  of  the 
paroxysms.  A ninth  paroxysm  how- 
ever came  on ; the  dose  was  repeated ; 
the  disorder  subsided,  and  the  patient 
was  able  to  return  to  her  daily  oc- 
cupations. One  month  passed  with- 
out any  relapse,  but  on  the  12th  of 
December  the  same  creeping  sensa- 
tion which  originally  announced  the 
attack  of  the  disease,  again  exhibited 
itself  at  nearly  the  same  hour  as  be- 
fore, and  the  pain  threatened  to  be 
equally  acute  and  violent.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  that  M.  Claret  saw 
in  the  “Medical  Review”  Mr.  Henry’s 
statement  of  the  efficacy  of  the  ex- 
tract of  belladona  in  the  cure  of  this 
malady,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  hav- 
ing recourse  to  it.  Ten  grains  were 
diluted  in  a little  water,  and  rubbed 
on  the  affected  part  for  three  minutes 
during  the  excess  of  the  paroxysm  ; 
the  pain  ceased  in  half  an  nour,  and 
the  whole  of  the  day  and  night 
passed  over  without  any  return  of 
the  disease.  On  the  following  day 
a slight  relapse  of  pain  was  experi- 
enced ; the  friction  was  repeated  with 
the  same  success  as  on  the  preceding 
night.  On  the  two  following  days 
the  friction  was  repeated,  and  the 
cure  was  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

M.  Claret  adds,  that  he  adopted  the 
same  mode  of  treatment  with  a young 
lady,  who  obtained  immediate  relief, 
and  was  entirely  cured  in  the  space  of 
five  days. 


APHORISMS  OF  HEALTH. 


1.  Never  make  use  of  any  medicine 
when  you  are  in  good  health. 

2.  Never  have  recourse  to  medicines 

for  any  malady  which  a proper  regi- 
men alone  can  cure.  > 

3.  Never  use  a compound  medi- 
cine, when  a simple  one  will  effect  a 
cure. 

4.  There  is  no  medicine,  however 
inactive  it  may  be,  which  may  not 
prove  injurious  if  used  injudiciously, 
or  inapplicable  to  the  malady  for 
which  it  is  prescribed. 
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5.  A relaxation  of  the  bowels, 
which  does  not  sensibly  weaken  the 
subject,  requires  no  medicine ; an  at- 
tention to  diet  alone  is  necessary. 
It  bears  less  the  character  of  a ma- 
lady than  of  a salutary  effort  of  na- 
ture, which  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  medicinal  process. 

6.  All  medicines  are  dangerous 
when  the  malady  is  beneficial.  There 
are  maladies  which  should  not  be 
cured. 

7.  In  maladies  of  long  standing,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  alter  the  mode 
of  treatment.  The  organs  accustom 
themselves  to  particular  medicines,  by 
which  their  efficacy  is  lost.  The 
same  dose  of  laudanum  which  would 
prove  mortal  to  an  individual  un- 
accustomed to  it,  acts  rather  in  a 
contrary  manner  upon  one  who  has 
habituated  himself  to  the  use  of  it. 
It  is  upon  this  principle,  that  a change 
of  the  physician  is  often  beneficial, 
as  a different  course  of  medicine  is 
prescribed  to  that  which  was  previ- 
ously administered. 

8.  Med  mines  of  themselves  are  of 
little  effect;  they  possess  no  action 
upon  the  body ; it  is  nature  which 
gives  them  their  activity — it  is  na- 
ture therefore  that  we  ought  to  as- 
sist. 

9.  It  is  not  to  the  genus,  but  to 
the  species  of  malady  that  we  ought 
to  direct  our  attention,  in  order  to 
draw  our  conclusions  of  the  medicines 
to  be  administered.  It  is  evident  that 
the  same  mode  of  treatment  is  not 
applicable  to  an  organic  asthma  as 
to  a convulsive  one. 

10.  The  fault  is  equally  great  in 
being  too  timid  as  well  as  being  too 
enterprising  in  the  prescription  of 
medicines. 

11.  A good  physician  ought  to 
acquire  not  only  a knowledge  of  the 
principal  medical  ingredients,  but 
also  a knowledge  of  their  particular 
action  in  regard  to  their  selection, 
to  the  climate,  and  the  dispositions 
of  the  individuals. 

12.  All  topicals  for  the  eyes  ought 
to  be  applied  neither  hot  nor  cold ; 
and  when  one  eye  is  affected,  in  or- 
der to  give  it  rest,  not  only  itself. 


but  the  sound  eye  ought  to  be  closely 
covered 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  CAM- 
PHOR IN  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  RHEUMATISM. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH 
PERIODICAL  WORK,  ENTITLED 
“ HYGIE,”  EDITED  BY 
DR.  COMET. 


Camphor,  although  often  made  use 
of  with  great  success,  is  nevertheless 
one  of  those  medicaments  of  whose 
properties  and  effects  physicians  hold 
a dissentient  opinion.  Hoffman,  Col- 
lin, Barthez,  and  others,  consider  it 
as  a refrigerant ; Schwilgue,  Desbois 
of  Rochefort,  Braussais,  and  others, 
regard  it  as  highly  stimulant ; Cullen 
estimates  it  as  a sedative ; whilst 
others  confine  themselves  to  simply 
avowing  their  opinion  that  its  action 
is  unknown,  and  content  themselves 
with  prescribing  it  in  an  empirical 
manner. 

The  experiments  which  have  been 
made  upon  animals  by  Mangini  at 
Bologna,  those  of  Professor  Orfila, 
and  finally  those  which  the  intrepid 
experimentalist,  Alexandre,  tried  upon 
himself,  have  imparted  to  us  some 
valuable  information  relative  to  the 
mode  of  using  this  medicament  when 
administered  in  large  doses,  but  it  is 
not  so  sufficiently  ample  and  decisive 
as  to  give  us  an  exact  idea  of  its  ac- 
tion, when  considered  in  a general 
point  of  view.  It  has  hitherto  been 
found  impossible  to  discover  a reci- 
procal relation  between  the  effects  ob- 
served by  the  experimental  physio- 
logist and  the  manifest  sedative  qua- 
lity noticed  by  the  medical  prac- 
titioners who  have  made  use  of  cam- 
phor in  moderate  doses  in  particular 
nervous  diseases.  This  method  has 
not  been  attended  with  any  more  de- 
cided success  than  if  it  were  attempt- 
ed to  discover  the  therapeutical  action 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  exhibiting 
it  in  such  doses  as  to  produce  actual 
poisoning. 

If,  however,  we  have  not  succeed- 
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ed  in  obtaining  a positive  knowledge 
of  the  manner  of  exhibiting  camphor, 
and  further,  if  the  most  celebrated  phy- 
sicians have  advanced  the  most  con- 
flicting sentiments  upon  the  subject, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  it  results  from 
a restriction  which  we  have  volun- 
tarily and  unnecessarily  imposed  upon 
ourselves  of  considering  the  subject 
in  a general  point  of  view — a method 
which,  therapeutically  considered,  is 
always  productive  of  the  most  fla- 
grant errors.  ^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  the 
substances  which  are  capable  of  mo- 
difying our  organization  act  in  a dif- 
ferent manner, — Firstly,  according  to 
the  condition  in  which  they  are  found 
and  their  relative  proportions;  Se- 
condly, according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  animal  economy 
is  virtually  placed;  and  finally,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  parts  or  sys- 
tems of  organs,  with  which  those 
same  bodies  are  placed  in  contact.  The 
application  of  a concentrated  acid  to 
any  living  animal  part  will  soon  lead 
to  its  disorganization,  but  if  that  acid 
be  diluted"  with  water  it  will  only 
produce  a slight  vascular  astrmgency, 
or  what  is  denominated  a refrigerat- 
ing effect.  Cold  air,  when  placed  in 
contact  with  the  membranes  of  the 
human  body,  produces  on  it  only  a 
salutary  re-action,  if  it  be  found  placed 
in  its  accustomed  physiological  state ; 
but  if  the  circulation  of  it  be  aug- 
mented, and  the  secretion  of  the  per- 
spiration manifests  itself  in  a more 
active  manner,  then  the  re-action  ef- 
fected by  the  cold  will  be  detrimental 
to  some  internal  part,  and  especially 
to  the  pulmonary  organ. 

It  must  therefore  be  admitted,  that 
general  observations  on  that  part  of 
physic  or  medicine,  that  regards  only 
the  methods  of  cure,  cannot  lead  to 
any  positive,  much  less  to  any  bene- 
ficial results.  It  is  only  by  studying 
facts  in  detail,  and  considering  the 
use  of  the  medicamental  substances  in 
all  their  bearings,  that  we  can  possibly 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  their  real 
action,  which  at  best  is  but  merely 
relative. 

In  order  to  attain  to  a iust  analysis 


of  the  medical  properties  of  camphor, 
we  will  divide  the  different  points  of 
view  under  which  its  effects  may  be 
considered  into  three  sections,  cor- 
responding to  the  three  parts  of  the 
proposition  which  we  have  establish- 
ed. In  the  first  section,  we  will  ex- 
amine its  action,  relative  to  its  phy- 
sical state,  and  its  proportions  ; in  the 
second,  the  action  which  it  exercises 
on  the  different  organs  and  systems 
of  economy,  its  primary  and  secondary 
effect,  or  effect  by  absorption  in  op- 
site  doses;  and  finally,  in  the  third,  its 
different  action,  accordingly  as  it  ope- 
rates on  diseased  or  wholesome  organs. 

PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  PRO- 
PERTIES. 

] . Camphor,  in  its  natural  state  and  in 
powder,  possesses  the  property  of  be- 
ing easily  volatilized  when  placed  in 
contact  with  the  atmospheric  air.  It 
is  known  that  all  volatilization  is  fol- 
lowed by  a diminution  of  temperature. 
It  effects,  therefore,  a refrigeration, 
independently  of  the  action  wnich  is 
peculiar  to  it. 

2.  Being  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the 
evaporation  is  more  active  and  the 
refrigeration  more  distinct.  In  so- 
lution  with  oil,  its  volatilization  is 
not  so  distinct. 

3.  Being  volatilized  by  the  action 
of  fire,  it  carries  along  with  it  a quan- 
tity of  caloric,  much  more  consider- 
able than  that  which  constitutes  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  body.  Its 
vapours,  when  in  contact  with  the 
skin,  ought  therefore  to  produce  an 
effect  contrary  to  that  which  is  ob- 
tained when  it  is  itself  applied. 

4.  According  to  its  proportions,  its 
effect  is  relative  to  its  evaporation 
and  to  its  particular  or  intrinsic  ac- 
tion ; if  it  be  placed  in  contact  with 
a part  on  which  it  can  only  act  by  its 
evaporation,  the  greater  the  quantity 
which  is  used,  or  rather  the  greater 
the  surface  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  the  more  distinct  and  decisive 
is  the  refrigeration.  If  it  be  used  in 
vapour,  it  produces  an  elevation  of 
temperature,  great  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  its  volatilization.  In  re- 
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gat'd  to  its  intrinsic  action,  it  is  itself 
relative  to  the  part  with  which  it  is 
placed  in  contact. 

CONTACT  WITH  THE  DIFFERENT 
SYSTEMS  OF  ORGANS. 

Primary  or  Local  Action . — Cam- 
phor is  generally  placed  in  its  na- 
tural state  in  contact  with  the  skin,  in 
wounds  and  ulcerated  surfaces,  and 
finally  on  the  mucous  membranes. 

1.  With  the  skin. — If  the  skin  be 
in  its  natural  state,  that  is,  covered  by 
the  epidermis,  camphor  in  its  crude 
state,  or  in  solution  with  alcohol,  pro- 
duces a refrigeration  followed  by  a 
repellent  effect.  In  vapour,  it  excites 
insensible  perspiration  in  a manner  si- 
milar to  other  healing  substances,  with 
this  distinction  only,  that  as  its  va- 
pours are  of  great  permanency,  they 
are  endowed  with  greater  energy  than 
those  which  are  generally  made  use 
of,  carrying  the  secretion  of  the  skm 
to  its  highest  state  of  activity. 

In  the  two  preceding  cases,  as  well 
as  in  the  subsequent  one,  a portion  of 
the  medicament  is  absorbed,  and  we 
shall,  in  the  sequel,  examine  its  pe- 
culiar mode  of  action.  The  more 
powerful  the  dose,  the  more  distin- 
guished and  decisive  are  the  refri- 
geration and  perspiration.  The  por- 
tion which  is  absorbed  is  never  suffi- 
ciently great  to  produce  a toxical  or 
deleterious  effect. 

2.  With  the  skin  deprived  of  its 
epidermis,  and  other  ulcerated  sur- 
faces, it  still  produces  the  physical  ef- 
fects which  have  been  just  described, 
but  its  intimate  action,  which  to  these 
parts  are  of  an  irritating  nature,  pro- 
duces in  them  an  excitement,  and 
consequently  an  actual  state  of 
inflammation.  It  is  also  made  use  of 
in-  this  case  to  give  energy  to  an 
atonical  ulcer  and  to  invigorate  the 
edges  of  a wound,  of  which  the  junc- 
tion is  effected  with  difficulty. 

3.  With  the  mucous  membranes . — 
In  this  case,  the  physical  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  skin  by  camphor  in  its 
natural  state  or  in  solution,  cannot 
be  distinguished.  If  it  be  used  in 
fumigation,  it  can  only  act  upon 
the  pulmonary  mucus  by  provoking 


expectoration  by  the  irritation  of  that 
membrane. 

When  placed  in  contact  with  the 
gastric  mucus,  given  in  a small  dose 
of  a few  grains  well  diluted  with  wa- 
ter or  any  other  liquid,  it  produces 
an  imperceptible  excitement  of  that 
membrane,  which  provokes  a re- 
action upon  the  skin  and  the  secre- 
tion of  the  perspiration,  which  is  a 
crisis  very  often  succeeded  by  a di- 
minution of  particular  states  of  in- 
flammation ; for  example,  of  perip- 
neumony,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  which  circumstance  has  given 
rise  to  the  belief  of  an  action  in  cam- 
phor directly  sedative  upon  the  mu- 
cus, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  evi- 
dently of  an  exciting  nature.  We 
may  assimilate  the  effect  of  this  me- 
dicament to  the  refrigerating  action 
produced  by  acids  and  alcohol  di- 
luted with  a great  quantity  of  water, 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  should  not 
escape  our  attention,  that  the  per- 
spiration excited  by  its  coming  in 
contact  with  the  gastric  mucus,  car- 
ries with  it  the  idea  of  a re-action, 
which  can  only  be  the  consequence 
of  an  irritating  effect. 

According  to  the  experiments  of 
Alexandre  and  those  of  Professor 
Orfila,  the  introduction  of  camphor 
in  large  doses  into  the  stomach  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  exhibition  of  the  fol- 
lowing phenomena : primarily,  lassi- 
tude, slowness  of  circulation,  diminu- 
tion of  heat,  general  debility  and 
loss  of  strength,  weakness  of  the 
senses  ; and  these  are  succeeded  by  a 
re- action,  characterised  by  great  agi- 
tation, by  the  acceleration  of  the 
pulse,  and  convulsions,  the  violence 
of  which  at  last  produces  asphyxia,  or 
a total  stoppage  of  the  pulse  and  of 
respiration.  The  cadaverous  results 
are  a very  high  inflammation  of  the 
gastric  mucus  and  a debility  of  the 
lungs,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
overcharged  with  blood.  Camphor, 
therefore,  exhibited  in  this  manner, 
produces,  firstly,  an  inflammation  of 
the  mucus,  and  secondly,  a complete 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system. 

Secondary  Action  of  Camphor. — 
In  all  the  cases  which  have  been  just 
described,  the  absorption  of  the  cam- 
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phor  has  always  taken  place  in  a 
greater  or  smaller  degree.  It  then 
acts  upon  the  nervous  system,  and 
produces  in  it  a manifest  sedation. 
We  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  con- 
vulsions which  attend  its  administra- 
tion in  large  doses,  for  in  that  case, 
the  primary  debility  or  relaxation  of 
the  nervous  system,  when  carried  too 
far,  terminates  by  a re-action.  In 
other  respects,  great  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  inflammatory  state  of  the 
stomach  and  its  sympathetic  effect  on 
the  brain. 

If,  however,  the  experiments  on 
animals  be  not  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  convince  us  of  the  sedative  action 
of  camphor  on  the  nervous  system, 
the  medical  practice  furnishes  us  with 
a number  of  incontrovertible  proofs. 
It  possesses  a very  distinct  sedative 
action  in  mania  and  the  different  ner- 
vous complaints,  and  its  use  often 
leads  to  an  instantaneous  termination 
of  those  alarming  and  afflicting  ma- 
ladies. M.  Halle  mentions  the  case 
of  a hypochondriac,  who  having 
taken  two  drachms  of  camphor,  ex- 
perienced strong  symptoms  of  being 
poisoned,  but  having  overcome  that 
effect,  he  was  entirely  cured  of  his 
spasms. 

THE  DIFFERENT  ACTION  OF  CAM- 
PHOR UPON  WHOLESOME  OR 
DISEASED  ORGANS. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  action 
of  camphor  according  to  the  state  of 
the  organs  with  which  it  is  placed  in 
contact. 

If  the  skin  be  ulcerated,  no  doubt 
exists  that  it  will  produce  on  it  an 
irritation,  and  afterwards  a state  of 
inflammation. 

If  the  mucuses  be  inflamed,  the 
irritation  that  it  will  produce  on  them 
cannot  fail  to  increase  considerably 
that  inflammation.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  its  use  must  be  always  in- 
jurious. 

If  it  carry  its  action  to  the  brain, 
or  to  the  whole  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  an  irritation  in  it  ensue,  it  will 
produce  in  it  a sedation  which  will 
lead  back  that  system  to  its  primitive 
state. 


We  may  therefore,  in  general,  com- 
pare the  method  of  using  camphor 
with  that  of  asafeetida,  which  irritates 
the  mucus  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  but  which  still  acts  as  a 
sedative  or  anodyne  in  all  nervous 
affections.  This  difference  may,  how- 
ever, be  established  between  them, 
that  asafoettda  appears  to  possess  a 
more  decided  action  than  camphor 
on  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  as  is 
demonstrated  in  the  nervous  affections 
of  the  stomach  and  uterus. 

The  action  of  camphor  having  been 
thus  analysed,  under  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  used,  it 
will  be  easy  to  form,  a correct  idea 
of  the  method  of  its  use  in  rheu- 
matic affections. 

It  has  been  seen  that  camphor, 
when  administered  internally  in  small 
doses,  or  brought  into  contact,  in  a 
state  of  vapour,  with  the  surface  of 
the  body,  excites  an  extraordinary 
transpiration,  or  insensible  perspira- 
tion ; and  it  is  generally  known,  that 
this  mode  of  revulsion  is  the  most 
active  and  efficient  means  of  assuag- 
ing the  rheumatic  pains.  We  should 
therefoie  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  camphorated  vapours  have  a di- 
rect tendency  to  give  a sudden  check 
to  the  progress  of  rheumatism,  by 
producing  a strong  and  important  re- 
vulsion ; but  why  are  the  other  su- 
dorific vapours  and  medicaments, 
which  also  produce  a similar  revul- 
sion, much  less  efficacious  in  this  ma- 
lady than  camphor  in  a state  of  va- 
pour? Would  this  effect  be  the  same 
if  this  medicament  acted  in  no  other 
manner  than  by  a re- action  on  the 
skin? — We  are  therefore  positively 
under  the  necessity  of  attributing  to 
it  a secondary  effect. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  remarkable  dif- 
ference which  exists  between  rheuma- 
tism and  other  articular  inflamma- 
tions, in  relation  to  the  symptoms, 
the  duration,  and  termination;  if  we 
enter  into  a minute  scrutiny  of  the 
cause  of  the  mobility  peculiar  to  this 
disease;  and  finally,  if  we  admit  with 
Giannini  and  Scudamore,  that  it  has 
its  primary  seat  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  animal  life,  we  shall  easily 
divine  the  cause  of  camphor  acting 
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independently  of  the  revulsion  pro- 
duced by  the  caloric  or  heat  which 
maintains  it  in  a state  of  vapour,  and 
also  the  precise  nature  of  its  second- 
ary effect. 

We  may  therefore  arrive  at  this 
conclusion,  that  camphor  checks  the 
acute  progress  of  rheumatism,  in  de- 
stroying the  inflammatory  state  by  a 
powerful  revulsion,  and  after  its  ab- 
sorption by  the  skin  and  pulmonary 
organ,  in  contending  with  the  ge- 
neral and  primary  cause  of  this  ma- 
lady, by  means  of  its  secondary  effect, 
which  is  an  actual  sedation  of  the 
nervous  system. 

We  will  here  quote  a case  which 
proves  in  an  incontestable  manner, 
that  camphor,  after  its  absorption, 
acts  in  every  case  of  rheumatism  as 
a sedative.  A patient  who  had  made 
use  of  the  fumigations  of  camphor 
with  great  success  in  a case  cf  chro- 
nic rheumatism,  experienced  some 
time  afterwards  acute  pains  in  the 
articulation  of  the  left  shoulder.  Ob- 
serving that  he  manifested  great  re- 
pugnance to  having  again  recourse 
to  the  fumigations,  I recommended  him 
to  apply  a small  bag  of  powdered  cam- 
phor under  the  arm- pit  of  the  affected 
side.  The  absorption  wras  rapid;  at 
the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  the 
patient  experienced  a kind  of  numb- 
ness in  the  articulation  which  was 
the  seat  of  the  malady,  and  in  a very 
short  time  the  pain  entirely  ceased. 
He  has  frequently  had  recourse  to 
this  method  of  cure,  and  the  result 
has  always  been  the  same.  I have 
also  cured  some  acute  pains  in  the 
loins  by  the  application  of  a cata- 
plasm of  potatoes  sprinkled  with  a 
strong  solution  of  camphor  in  oil. 

METHOD  OF  EXHIBITING  CAMPHOR 
IN  RHEUMATISM. 

According  to  what  has  been  already 
advanced  in  regard  to  the  therapeu- 
tical effect  of  camphor,  it  may  be 
made  use  of  either  internally  or  by 
friction,  or  finally,  by  placing  it  im- 
mediately in  contact  with  the  skin 
in  powder,  or  in  a state  of  vapour; 
but  the  latter  method,  combining  in 
itself  the  two  modes  of  action  of  this 


medicament,  is  that  to  which  the 
preference  ought  to  be  incontestably 
given. 

M.  Chize  always  makes  use  of 
camphor  internally,  in  friction,  and 
fumigation  at  the  same  time,  but 
M.  Claret  has  always  restricted  him- 
self to  the  exhibition  of  it  under  the 
latter  form,  because  it  appeared  cer- 
tain to  him  that  a portion  of  the 
camphorated  vapour  was  absorbed 
either  by  the  skin,  or  especially  by 
the  pulmonary  organ.  Nevertheless, 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  rheuma- 
tism proves  obstinate,  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  advisable  to  make  use  of 
it  simultaneously  both  internally  and 
externally.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say  that  circumstances  may  pre- 
sent themselves  in  which  bleeding 
ought  to  precede  the  use  of  the  fu- 
migations, which,  after  the  operation 
has  been  performed,  will  produce  ef- 
fects of  a more  decided  character,  on 
account  of  a revulsion,  of  whatever 
nature  it  may  be,  being  always  more 
easy  and  complete,  when  it  succeeds 
a vascular  depletion  produced  by  a 
sanguineous  evacuation. 

The  best  method  of  administering 
the  fumigations  is  by  exposing  the 
patients  to  the  action  of  the  cam- 
phorated vapour  in  the  fumigating 
apparatus,  but  when  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  the  patients  will  not 
admit  of  their  making  use  of  that  ap- 
paratus, the  camphorated  vapour  may 
be  equally  as  well  administered  to 
them  by  seating  them  on  a chair 
placed  over  a little  stove  covered  by 
a metallic  plate.  The  patient  is  then 
wrapped  in  a blanket  o'r  a large 
woollen  cloak,  which  ought  to  be 
tied  closely  round  the  neck  and  to 
reach  the  floor.  A tea-spoonful  of 
powdered  camphor  is  then  thrown 
every  five  minutes  upon  the  metallic 
plate  placed  over  the  stove ; the  me- 
dicament becomes  immediately  vola- 
tilized, and  the  parts  of  the  body 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact  are 
immediately  in  a state  of  perspira- 
tion. The  operation  must  be  con- 
tinued for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
or  an  hour,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  facility  with  which 
the  patient  can  bear  the  temperature 
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of  the  vapour.  At  the  dose  of  the 
operation,  the  patient  is  wrapped  close- 
ly in  the  blanket  or  cloak,  and  is 
put  to  bed,  where  he  continues  to 
perspire  for  one  or  two  hours.  In  this 
manner  the  absorption  of  the  camphor 
is  encouraged,  with  which  the  blanket 
is  strongly  impregnated. 

Half  an  ounce  of  camphor  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  for  one  fumigation, 
but  the  dose  may  be  considerably 
increased  without  any  inconvenience. 
During  the  time  of  fumigation,  par- 
ticular attention  is  always  paid  to  en- 
courage the  secretion  of  the  perspi- 
ration by  giving  the  patient  a few 
glasses  of  a slight  sudorific  bever- 
age. 

The  number  of  fumigations  to  be 
administered  in  one  day  ought  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the 
pains,  and  to  the  state  of  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  patient.  If  he  be  of 
a strong  constitution,  and  his  suffer- 
ings be  severe,  three,  and  even  four, 
may  be  administered  without  any  in- 
convenience. In  all  cases  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  it 
for  at  least  a week  after  the  pains 
and  other  rheumatic  symptoms  have 
disappeared. 

If  the  pain  be  fixed  to  one  parti- 
cular part,  and  is  not  very  acute,  a 
partial  fumigation  may  be  adopted, 
which  is  much  less  annoying  and  pain- 
ful to  the  patient. 


EFFECTS  OF  DRINKING  ON 
THE  TEETH. 


Fermented  liquors  are  injurious  to 
the  teeth,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  liquor  which 
are  used.  Persons  who  are  in  the  daily 
practice  of  drinking  a quantity  of  wine, 
are  rendered  more  subject  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  that  earthy  substance, 
which  by  the  dentists  is  called  tar- 
tar. 

The  formation  of  substance  upon 
the  teeth,  destroys  that  agreeable  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  which 
proceeds  from  clean  teeth ; it  renders 
the  breath  tainted,  and  as  the  con- 
stant. effect  of  its  accumulation  is  to 
detach  the  gums  from  the  roots  of 


the  teeth,  they  become  weakened  in 
the  sockets,  they  get  loose,  and  even- 
tually drop  out. 

When  people  have  habituated 
themselves  to  the  use  of  spirituous  li- 
quors, the  injurious  effects  upon  the 
teeth  are  more  apparent.  The  teeth 
acquire  a very  stained  and  foul  ap- 
pearance ; the  gums  being  more  or 
less  inflamed,  are  covered  with  a slimy 
mucus,  and  are  often  liable  to  bleed  ; 
the  breath  also  becomes  very  offen- 
sive ; and  as  the  regular  passing  of 
the  spirituous  liquors  over  the  tender 
skin  of  the  mouth  creates  a constant 
degree  of  inflammation,  the  heat  of 
the  mouth  is  greatly  increased.  This 
state  of  the  mouth  is  also  kept  up  by 
the  increased  heat,  of  the  stomach, 
and  when,  by  the  debilitating  effects 
of  the  spirits  upon  that  organ,  indi- 
gestion is  produced,  the  teeth  very 
rapidly  fall  into  a state  of  decay; 
they  are  acted  upon  constantly  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  course  of  a 
fever,  when  the  heat  of  the  consti- 
tution is  greatly  increased.  Thus  by 
the  baneful  influence  of  intemperance, 
similar  mischief  to  the  teeth  is  in- 
duced, as  might  only  be  expected 
from  a malady  which  threatens  life. 

General  Norton,  the  Mohawk  chief, 
who  was  in  this  country  a few  years 
ago,  was  asked  by  a professional  gen- 
tleman concerning  the  state  of  the 
teeth  amongst  the  Indians.  His  re- 
ply was  decisive  upon  this  subject. 
“ When  the  Indians  are  in  their  own 
settlements,  living  upon  the  produce 
of  the  chase,  and  drinking  water,  their 
teeth  always  look  clean  and  white; 
but  when  they  go  into  the  United 
States,  and  get  spirituous  liquors,  their 
teeth  look  dirty  and  yellow;  and  I 
have  often  heard  that  they  were 
frequently  afflicted  with  the  tooth- 
ache, and  obliged  to  have  their  teeth 
drawn.” 


PREPARATION  OF  MUSTARD 
FOR  SINAPISMS. 


BY  M.  ROBINET. 


The  progressive  improvement  of  the- 
rapeutics and  of  pharmacy  consists 
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principally  in  the  simplification  of  the 
medicines,  but  it  is  necessary  to  re. 
mark,  that  in  thus  simplifying  the 
medicines,  their  energetic  qualities 
have  always  been  constantly  increas- 
ed. Several  very  valuable  advan- 
tages have  resulted  from  this  mode  of 
management;  the  action  of  the  me- 
dicinal agents  has  become  more  re- 
gular ; greater  facility  has  been  ac- 
quired in  increasing  or  diminishing  its 
force , effects  of  a more  decided  and 
beneficial  character  have  been  ob- 
tained in  a given  time ; and  finally, 
many  causes  of  error  and  of  fraud 
have  been  obviated. 

It  is  in  topical  medicines  principally 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  concentrate  in  a small  compass  the 
active  properties  of  the  substances 
which  compose  them,  for  these  me- 
dicines, always  acting  upon  a given 
surface  and  always  in  point  of  contact 
with  the  skin,  it  would  be  useless  to 
make  any  variation  in  the  quantity, 
the  smallest  acting  with  equal  efficacy 
as  the  largest. 

It  is  generally  known,  that  the 
seed  of  mustard  contains  two  species 
of  oil,  one  that  is  volatile,  of  an  ex- 
traordinary acridity,  and  to  which 
mustard  is  indebted  for  its  rubefacient 
qualities ; the  other,  which  is  a fixed 
oil,  is  entirely  mild  and  destitute  of 
any  remarkable  properties.  It  has 
been  suggested,  that  by  depriving  the 
mustard-seed  of  the  latter  inert  species 
of  oil,  it  would  acquire  an  activity 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  extract- 
ed from  it.  The  process  made  use  of 
for  this  purpose  is  one  of  the  most 
simple:  the  mustard  being  reduced 
to  powder,  is  placed  between  two 
strong  cloths,  and  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a heavy  press ; by  this  process, 
twenty  parts  of  sweet  oil  out  of  a 
hundred  have  been  obtained. 

In  order  to  convince  myself  that 
this  oil  is  in  fact  of  an  inert  na- 
ture, several  applications  were  made 
of  it,  but  in  not  a single  instance  was 
it  productive  of  any  rubefactiom* 

I also  made  some  experiments  with 
the  flour  of  mustard  obtained  by  this 
process,  and  the  results  indicated- that 
it  had  acquired  a greater  energy  than 
the  mere  theory  led  me  to  expect. 
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In  fact,  this  flour  ought  to  be  about 
one-fifth  stronger  than  the  common 
mustard-powder,  and  I can  assert 
with  confidence,  that  it  gained  at 
least  one-third ; that  is,  that  two  ounces 
of  expressed  mustard  are  equal  to 
three  ounces  of  common  mustard. 

M.  Robinet  recommends  strongly 
to  the  faculty  the  adoption  of  this 
method  of  using  mustard,  as  they  are 
ignorant  of  how  great  sometimes  is  the 
importance  of  having  very  active  si- 
napisms; and  besides,  it  is  always  in 
their  power  to  weaken  their  action  by 
an  admixture  of  linseed  flour  with  the 
mustard. 

M.  Derosne  has  for  a considerable 
time  adopted  the  process  of  pressing 
the  mustard- seed,  but  with  a different 
aim ; which  was,  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming rancid.  In  this  manner,  two 
advantages  are  gained ; the  oil  which 
is  obtained  may  be  either  used  for 
burning  or  it  may  be  employed  in 
the  preparations  of  veterinary  phar- 
macy. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  HABIT  IN 
PRODUCING  DISEASE. 


BY  DR.  PARRY,  OF  BATH. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  all 
the  circumstances  by  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  modes  of  civilized  so- 
ciety, man  is  rendered  liable  to  dis- 
eases, from  which,  in  a state  of  more 
uncultivated  nature,  he  is  in  a great 
measure  exempt. 

Since,  however,  these  habits  form 
the  chief  predisposition  to  the  diseases 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  it  is 
essential  to  the  preventive  part  of  our 
work,  that  the  more  important  of  them 
should  be  here  considered. 

EARLY  INDULGENCE. 

We  first  advert  to  that  disposition, 
which  is  observable  from  almost  the 
earliest  periods  of  infancy,  to  attempt, 
by  all  possible  means,  the  gratification 
of  every  want,  and  the  removal  of 
every  present  suffering.  Although  this 
principle  (which  is  inherent  in  our 
very  nature,  and  is  in  the  beginning 
5 h 
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provided  for  by  instinctive  motions) 
is  evidently  intended  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life,  yet  under  the  want  or 
perversion  of  the  means  of  practical 
instruction,  it  becomes  the  source  of 
the  greater  number  of  physical  evils 
which  affect  mankind.  Attentive  ob- 
servation will  also  shew  that  the  usual 
modes  of  early  education  among  civi- 
lized nations  are  more  instrumental  in 
the  production  of  moral  evil,  than  even 
a state  of  ruder  nature. 

In  the  former  state,  the  wants  of 
infancy  and  childhood  are  satisfied  as 
soon  as  expressed,  and  even  antici- 
pated and  prevented.  A similar  con- 
duct is  observed  with  regard  to  those 
slight  sufferings  which  are  incidental 
to  the  frail  state  of  humanity.  Under 
both  these  situations,  instead  of  being 
taught  patience  by  reasonable  denial, 
it  usually  happens  that  the  child  is 
gratified  precisely  in  the  proportion 
to  the  violence  of  its  importunity,  or 
else  bribed  into  acquiescence  by  some 
compromise  of  sensual  indulgence. — 
Thus  he  learns  to  consider  present 
enjoyment  as  the  end  of  his  existence; 
and,  concluding  that  the  world  was 
made  for  his  pleasure,  is  averse  to  the 
torture  of  instruction,  and  hates  those 
who  contradict  or  oppose  him. 

To  this  criminal  indulgence  of  in- 
nate propensities  during  childhood, 
may  chiefly  be  traced  those  vicious 
habits  which  afterwards  “ grow  with 
our  growth,  and  strengthen  with  our 
strength,”  and  are  the  bane  of  all 
social  virtues,  and  unfit  us  alike  for 
present  and  future  happiness.  Among 
the  lower  orders  of  society,  although 
the  general  principles  are  precisely  si- 
milar to  those  which  have  been  thus 
described,  these  processes  in  some  de- 
gree differ  conformably  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  conditions  of  life.  The 
child  is  indeed  brought  up  more  har- 
dily, but  he  soon  discovers  that  he  can 
disobey  with  impunity,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  repeated  positive  denials,  he 
can  always,  by  querulousness,  passion, 
or  persevering  importunity,  ultimately 
gain  his  purpose.  Tn  no  rank  of  life 
is  there,  in  general,  much  choice  as  to 
the  means,  provided  the  end  be  ob- 
tained. If  the  child  cry,  it  must  be 
quieted,  If  benefit  be  to  be  procured 


at  the  expence  of  inconvenience,  how- 
ever trifling,  either  the  good  must  be 
absolutely  relinquished,  or  acquies- 
cence must  be  gained  by  some  assur- 
ance or  promise,  which  the  very  next 
moment  the  child  discovers  to  be  a 
falsehood. 

IGNORANT  NURSING. 

From  this  representation,  which  the 
nature  of  the  medical  profession  affords 
a thousand  opportunities  of  verifying, 
it  appears,  that  the  usual  habits  of 
civilized  society  place  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  human  life  in  a worse  situa- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  common 
principles  of  virtue,  than  those  of  the 
untutored  savage.  The  immediate 
cause  of  these  errors  is  obvious : the 
parent  and  nurse  act  with  regard  to 
the  child  precisely  in  conformity  to 
their  own  habits.  Accustomed  rarely 
to  look  for  the  regulation  of  their 
conduct  beyond  the  feelings  of  the 
present  moment,  they  apply  the  same 
rule  to  that  being,  whom  Providence 
has  trusted  to  their  care.  They  per- 
ceive that  he  is  afflicted  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  due  authority,  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  afflictions  are  intole- 
rable to  them.  All,  therefore,  which 
they  are  anxious  to  accomplish  is  their 
own  immediate  ease  ; and  it  is  not  till 
too  late  that  they  discover  (if  their 
ignorance  or  selfishness  will  permit 
them  ever  to  discover)  that  by  their 
conduct  they  have  defeated  their  own 
purpose,  and  rendered  inveterate  those 
very  evils  which  they  strove  to  shun. 

INFLUENCE  ON  HEALTH. 

Farther  to  pursue  this  important  sub- 
ject in  its  moral  relations,  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  object  of  the 
present  work.  We  have  here  only 
to  shew  the  influence  which  this  early 
practical  encouragement  of  weakness 
and  vice  has  on  the  health  of  man- 
kind. In  this  light,  its  consequences 
will  appear  from  the  following  con- 
siderations : — 

Human  life  consists  of  a series  of 
irritations,  and  Providence  has  so  or- 
dered, that  scarcely  any  earthly  good 
is  to  be  acquired  without  labour  and 
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suffering.  As  also,  on  one  hand,  the 
good  itself  is  enhanced  by  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  it  is  attained,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  few  pains, 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  which  are 
not,  within  certain  limits,  alleviated  by 
continuance  and  repetitions.  Hence, 
no  one,  probably,  enjoys  true  plea- 
sure, but  he  who  has  experienced  pain; 
and  moderate  evils  are  scarcely  felt 
by  those  who  have  been  habituated  to 
greater.  On  the  contrary,  men  who 
are  nurtured  in  habits  of  self-indul- 
gence, not  only  bear  with  impatience 
those  inconveniences  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  pos- 
sess an  acuteness  of  perception,  which 
converts  indifferent  impressions  into 
actual  suffering.  But  even  in  those 
cases  in  which  indolence  and  an  as- 
siduous escape  from  the  common 
pains  and  irritations  of  life  have  been 
carried  to  a much  less  extent  than  that 
just  mentioned,  they  naturally  lead  to 
a state  of  the  system  incompatible 
with  happiness  or  comfort. 

WANT  OF  EXERCISE. 

The  predisposition  being  thus  created, 
every  thing  that  can  concur  to  the 
eventual  torment  of  the  unhappy  be- 
ing through  the  greater  part  of  the 
course  of  life  is,  on  principle,  carefully 
superadded.  Towards  this  end,  the 
first  step  is  the  dereliction  of  bodily 
exercise;  so  that  when  the  youth, 
who  during  boyhood  had  derived  his 
chief  pleasure  from  every  variety  of 
muscular  exertion,  commences  that 
occupation  which  is  to  form  the  bu- 
siness of  his  future  life,  the  exercise 
of  his  body,  by  means  of  its  own 
muscles,  almost  wholly  ceases. 

Hence,  at  the  commencement  of 
adult  age,  occur  in  males  indigestion, 
head-ache,  and  various  affections  of 
the  brain ; and  at  a more  advanced 
period,  gout,  dropsy,  and  all  those 
complaints  which  are  called  bilious. 
These  maladies,  with  the  exception  of 
gout,  fall  still  more  heavily  on  the 
female  sex,  who,  from  the  reputed  dis- 
eases of  civilized  society,  are  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life  subjected  to  phy- 
sical restraint.  Hence,  even  while 
children,  they  are  confined  to  long 


sitting  in  schools,  or  under  gover- 
nesses, and  during  the  intervals  of 
study  are  relinquishing  all  those  ex- 
ercises in  which  boys  for  a consider- 
able time  afterwards  freely  indulge. 

EVIL  EFFECTS  OF  STAYS. 

Nay,  there  are  certain  muscles,  the 
use  of  which  fashion  imperiously  com- 
mands females  to  forego  through  life. 
Under  the  pretext  of  obtaining  a 
shape  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  they 
are  from  their  childhood  cased  up  in 
stays,  which  prevent  any  flexion  of 
the  back-bone.  They  can  bend  them- 
selves only  by  the  neck  and  hip-joint, 
while  the  whole  spine,  from  the  neck 
downwards,  is  rigid  and  immoveable. 
Hence,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  from 
disuse  become  weak;  and  the  igno- 
rant parent  or  governess,  finding  her- 
self at  an  adult  age  incapable  of  keep- 
ing her  own  body  erect  without  stays, 
fancies  that  this  machinery  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  supply  the  de- 
fective work  of  Providence  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  child.  Such  folly  is 
visited  with  its  proper  punishment. 
To  this  cause,  and  the  general  want 
of  other  bodily  exertion,  is  attributable 
that  disposition  to  crookedness,  which 
is  so  common  among  European  fe- 
males of  a certain  rank  in  life,  but 
which  is  almost  wholly  wanting  a- 
mong  negroes,  or  other  uncultivated 
nations,  and  rarely  occurs  to  Eu- 
ropean males,  unless  their  early  habits 
have  resembled  those  of  females. 

Of  this  mechanical  durance  there 
is  also  another  etfect,  hitherto,  we  be- 
lieve, overlooked  by  physicians.  The 
chief  muscle  employed  in  breathing 
is  the  diaphragm,  or  midriff,  which 
in  healthy  men  is  alone  used  during 
rest,  especially  in  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture. In  women,  on  the  contrary, 
the  stays,  compressing  the  upper  part 
of  the  belly,  prevent  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  therefore  compel 
them  to  inspire  by  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  only.  Hence,  while  females  sit 
or  stand,  even  at  rest,  the  breasts  rise 
and  fall  in  the  act  of  breathing ; and 
such  is  their  habitual  disuse  of  the 
diaphragm,  that  even  when  unre- 
strained bv  Nothing,  and  in  the  bo- 
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rizontal  posture,  they  still  breathe 
chiefly  by  the  muscles  of  the  chest. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  free  breath- 
ing to  the  growth,  health,  and  strength 
of  the  animal  frame,  is  well  known  to 
physiologists;  and  we  can  therefore 
readily  understand  how  much  the 
want  of  exercise,  aided  by  the  mecha- 
nical restraint  and  impediment  thus 
wilfully  contributed  by  fashion  and 
ignorance,  must  tend  to  counteract 
those  blessings,  and  to  prevent  or  de- 
stroy that  beauty,  which  without  them 
cannot  exist. 

Another  consequence,  not  peculiar 
to  females,  though  more  common 
with  them  than  males,  which  seems 
very  immediately  connected  with  this 
defect  of  respiration,  is  green  sickness, 
or  what  medical  men  call  chlorosis. 
This  condition  may  occur  at  all  ages, 
but  is  most  usurJ  about  that  of  pu- 
berty. It  has  been  supposed,  and  to 
all  appearance  justly,  to  arise  from  the 
want  of  a proper  purification  of  the 
blood,  as  it  circulates  chiefly  through 
the  lungs,  and  it  may,  almost  with 
absolute  certainty,  and  without  the 
aid  of  medicine,  be  cured  with  a due 
degree  of  muscular  exercise  in  the 
open  air. 

Another  and  still  more  important 
effect  of  disuse  of  exercise,  is  scrofula; 
that  malady  which  in  the  form  of 
pulmonary  consumption  is  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  young,  the  delicate,  and 
the  lovely  among  the  human  race. — 
Like  chlorosis,  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
females,  but  it  chiefly  occurs  among 
them,  and  among  those  males  who 
Jive  in  similar  habits  of  indolence,  con- 
finement, and  delicacy. 


ON  THE  SALUBRITY  OF  BATHS. 


BY  A.  CHEVALLIER. 


The  precaution  which  is  taken  in 
particular  baths  of  washing  the  bath- 
mg  places  with  a sponge  and  boiling 
water  not  only  after  having  emptied 
them,  but  also  before  the  individual 
proceeds  to  bathe,  has  hitherto  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  allay  the  fears 
and  repugnance  which  are  naturally 
excited  by  the  idea  of  bathing  in  a 


vessel,  which  has  been  previously 
occupied  by  a person  who  may  have 
been  afflicted  with  cutaneous,  syphi- 
litic, and  other  contagious  diseases. 

A remark  which  I have  made  on 
the  majority  of  baths,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  appear  evident  to  every 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make 
the  observation,  seems  to  me  worthy 
of  general  attention.  The  majority 
of  baths,  although  washed  with  boil- 
ing water,  are  still  covered  on  the 
upper  part  with  a greasy  substance, 
which  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  the  persons  who  have  previously 
bathed  in  them.  This  greasy  sub- 
stance, which  neither  the  sponge  nor 
the  boiling  water  can  remove,  may 
be  distinctly  perceived  if  the  bath 
be  wiped  with  a piece  of  paper,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  water 
glides  from  the  greasy  surface. 

The  use  of  an  alkaline  solution, 
which  would  render  this  greasy  mat- 
ter mixable  with  water,  would  con- 
tribute not  a little  to  instil  confidence 
into  the  minds  of  those,  in  whom  an 
idea  of  such  a disgusting  nature  may 
have  given  rise  to  fears,  which,  al- 
though they  may  not  always  be  jus- 
tified by  the  actual  occurrence  of  in- 
jurious consequences,  are  yet  some- 
times sufficient  to  diminish  the  good 
effects  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
bath. 

I consider,  therefore,  that  I am 
rendering  a service  not  only  to  the 
proprietors  of  baths,  but  also  to  those 
whose  circumstances  oblige  them  to 
make  use  of  them,  in  prescribing  a 
very  simple,  easy,  and  cheap  method 
of  augmenting  the  salubrity  of  the 
baths.  This  method  consists  in  wash- 
ing the  baths  with  a sponge  satu- 
rated with  a solution  of  potass,  pre- 
pared according  to  the  following  pro. 
portions* — 

Take  of  potass,  one  pound ; 

Of  water,  one  quart. 

Let  the  potass  be  dissolved,  then  dip 
the  sponge  in  the  solution,  with  which 
cleanse  the  sides  of  the  baths,  and 
afterwards  wash  them  with  a little 
boiling  water.  When  the  bath  has 
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been  well  washed  in  this  manner,  it 
is  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  a 
good  quantity  of  water,  and  the  bath 
will  then  be  found  to  be  wholly  de- 
prived of  that  greasy  substance  on  its 
sides. 


OF  SOME  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE 
STOMACH. 


BY  DR.  BAILLIE. 


There  is  no  complaint  more  com- 
mon in  this  country  than  an  imper- 
fect condition  of  the  functions  of  the 
stomach.  This  generally  shows  itself 
by  more  or  less  of  flatulence,  by 
acidity,  by  a bitter  taste  occasionally 
felt  in  the  mouth,  and  often  by  some 
degree  of  costiveness.  This  condition 
of  the  stomach  generally  arises  from 
something  wrong  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  food ; from  anxiety  of 
mind  ; and  from  a due  degree  of  ex- 
ercise not  being  regulaijy  taken.  It 
makes  its  progress  very  gradually, 
continues  always  for  some  months, 
and  often  even,  more  or  less,  for 
years. 

The  first  object  of  attention  should 
be  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
causes,  which  produce  it.  Every  kind 
of  food  should  be  avoided  which  the 
patients  may  have  found,  from  their 
own  experience,  to  have  disagreed 
with  their  stomach.  Most  commonly, 
animal  food  that  is  very  fat,  or  much 
salted  or  fried,  is  difficult  of  diges- 
tion, and  should  either  be  eaten  very 
sparingly,  or  altogether  avoided. — 
Young  and  white  animal  food  is  in 
general  more  difficult  of  digestion 
than  what  is  brown  and  of  middle 
age.  The  vegetables  which  are  eaten 
should  be  very  well  boiled,  and 
should  be  taken  sparingly  by  such 
persons  as  are  subject  to  flatulence 
or  acidity.  The  waxy  potatoe  is 
almost  constantly  very  difficult  of 
digestion,  and  in  general  should  be 
avoided  altogether.  There  should 
never  be  so  much  food  taken  at  a 
time  as  to  give  the  feeling  of  fulness 
or  distension  in  the  stomach;  and, 
except  under  very  particular  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  advantage  in  eat- 


ing ofteiier  than  three  or  four  times 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  best  com- 
mon beverage  in  disordered  condi- 
tions of  the  stomach  is  water,  or 
toast  and  water;  and  three  or  four 
glasses  of  wine  may  be  taken  at  or 
after  dinner,  according  to  the  habits 
of  the  patient,  or  other  circumstances; 
that  wine  is  to  be  preferred  which 
agrees  best  with  the  stomach,  of 
which  he  is  himself  the  most  com- 
petent judge.  Daily  exercise  is  al- 
most constantly  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  good  digestion.  Riding  on 
horseback  is  upon  the  whole  the 
best,  for  it  gives  a motion  to  the 
abdominal  viscera  which  no  other 
exercise  is  capable  of;  but  walking 
is  also  very  useful.  A combination 
of  the  two  is  preferable  to  either ; 
for  riding  on  horseback  chiefly  ex- 
ercises the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
walking  chiefly  exercises  the  limbs 
and  the  thoracic  viscera.  Anxiety 
of  mind  should  be  avoided,  when- 
ever it  can  fairly  be  done ; but  it  is 
often  impossible  to  take  advantage  of 
this  remedy. 

With  respect  to  medicines,  there 
are  none  for  this  complaint  which 
can  be  called  specific.  The  most 
beneficial,  however,  which  I have 
known,  are  rhubarb,  and  some  form 
of  bitter  medicine  combined  with 
alkalies.  Eight  grains  of  rhubarb 
formed  into  pills  with  soap,  taken 
every  night  at  bed-time,  and  some 
bitter,  as  infusion  of  cascarilla,  ca- 
lumbar,  quassia,  or  gentian,  with 
some  grains  of  soda  or  potass  dis- 
solved in  it,  taken  in  the  morning 
and  before  dinner,  wili  often  be  very 
useful  in  this  kind  of  disordered  sto- 
mach. These  remedies  should  be 
continued  for  five  or  six  weeks  at  a 
time,  should  be  omitted  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  occasionally  re- 
sumed. If  the  alvine  evacuations 
should  be  considerably  lighter  in  their 
colour,  or  much  darker  than  natural, 
mercury,  given  in  moderate  doses, 
and  not  for  so  long  a time  as  to  in- 
jure the  constitution,  will  often  be  of 
great  use.  The  large  and  indiscri- 
minate employment  of  mercury  in 
complaints  of  the  stomach  has,  I think, 
been  often  very  hurtful.  Where 
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the  medical  adviser,  and  complete 


acidity  has  been  particularly  preva- 
lent in  the  stomach,  I have  some- 
times found  it  more  effectually  cor- 
rected by  the  diluted  mineral  acids 
than  by  alkalies.  Ten  or  twelve 
drops  of  the  diluted  sulphuric  or 
diluted  nitric  acid,  mixed  with  an 
infusion  of  some  bitter,  and  taken 
twice  a day,  will  sometimes  be  very 
beneficial  in  this  condition  of  the 
stomach. 

There  is  an  affection  of  the  stomach 
in  which  the  digestion  is  very  imper- 
fect, and  in  which  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  a transparent  viscid  mucus  is 
formed.  This  often  produces  nausea, 
and  is  occasionally  brought  up  by 
vomiting.  According  to  my  expe- 
rience, this  condition  of  the  stomach 
has  been  frequently  little  benefited  by 
medicine ; but  sometimes  I have  found 
the  tinctura  benzoes  composita  of 
considerable  use.  A drachm  of  it 
may  be  taken,  mixed  with  water 
and  some  mucilage  of  gum-acacia, 
three  times  a day. 

There  is  another  affection  of  the 
stomach,  less  common  than  the  for- 
mer, but  far  more  serious,  viz.  where 
the  stomach  throws  up  in  large  quan- 
tity a fluid  like  cocoa.  A quart  of 
this  fluid  will  often  be  thrown  up  at 
a time,  and  this  will  frequently  be 
repeated  for  many  days  together.— 
This  condition  of  the  stomach  is 
sometimes  connected  with  a diseased 
state  of  the  liver,  but  sometimes  it  is 
independent  of  it,  there  being,  at  least 
apparently,  no  disease  of  this  latter 
organ.  In  several  instances  it  has 
proved  fatal ; but  in  others,  and  es- 
pecially in  two  cases  which.  I recol- 
lect, the  complaint  subsided  for 
several  months  at  a time,  and  the 
persons  enjoyed  in  the  intervals  to- 
lerable health.  This  state  continued 
many  years,  and  the  patients  are  still 
alive.  In  one  case  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  condition  of 
the  stomach  after  death.  It  was  very 
capacious,  and  was  half  filled  with 
this  brown  fluid,  but  did  not  appear 
to  be  at  all  diseased  in  its  structure. 
The  neighbouring  viscera,  as  the  liver 
and  spleen,  were  (as  far  as  I recol- 
lect) perfectly  sound.  The  fluid 
would  appear  to  be  formed  by  a dis- 


eased secretion  of  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  without  any 
apparent  morbid  structure. 

This  disease  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, is  but  little  influenced  by 
medicine  or  by  diet.  In  two  or  three 
cases,  some  benefit  seemed  to  be  de- 
rived from  astringent  medicines  com- 
bined with  moderate  doses  of  opium, 
as  for  instance,  from  tincture  of  kino 
or  tincture  of  catechu,  with  a few 
drops  of  laudanum,  taken  three  or 
four  times  a day.  The  bowels  should 
be  at  the  same  time  kept  free  from 
costiveness. 

In  some  cases  the  stomach  will  lose 
almost  entirely  the  power  of  diges- 
tion ; the  patients  will  become  pale 
and  emaciated,  and  appear  as  if  they 
were  affected  by  some  fatal  visceral 
disease : at  the  same  time  no  morbid 
structure  in  the  region  of  the  stomach 
or  liver  can  be  detected  by  the  most 
attentive  examination.  In  some  of 
these  cases,  the  patients  have  been 
been  completely  restored  to  health  by 
a course  of  the  Bath  waters. 


GENERAL  IDEAS  ON  THE  PRE- 
SCRIPTION OF  MEDICINES, 
AND  THE  SIGNS  OF  DISEASE. 


BY  M. BARON  PORTAL. 


It  is  well  known  to  all  physicians, 
that  in  respect  to  the  prescription  of 
medicines,  they  ought  to  have  regard, 
not  only  to  the  symptoms  which 
characterize  the  diseases,  but  also  to 
their  acknowledged  causes ; to  their 
particular  seats ; to  their  correspond- 
ence with  other  parts  of  the  body  ; 
to  the  relaxation  of  their  functions; 
to  the  age,  the  sex,  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  patients  ; to  the  countries 
which  they  inhabit;  to  the  seasons, 
and  other  circumstances  which  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  or- 
der to  acquire  a just  knowledge  of 
the  true  nature  of  a disease. 

Physicians  also  know  that  some 
diseases  are  preceded,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  are  accompanied  or  suc- 
ceeded by  other  diseases ; they  also 
know,  that  when  the  disease  is  cha- 
racterized by  several  symptoms,  they 
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ought  principally  to  attack  the  most  vio- 
lent and  dangerous,  and  that,  if  there 
be  only  one  symptom  in  the  disease, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  morbid  state,  they 
ought  sometimes,  in  order  to  prevent 
greater  accidents,  consider  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  unfavourableness  of 
that  symptom,  if  it  be  lately  super- 
added,  or  if  it  has  appeared  for  a 
long  time  to  the  detriment  of  the 
patient  ; finally,  to  form  a correct 
judgement,  if  it  be  proper  to  remove  it 
promptly  by  the  administration  of 
some  medicine,  or,  if  previous  to 
attacking  it,  it  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  a certain  time, 
in  order  not  to  suspend,  and  even 
stop  some  salutary  effort  of  nature, 
which  has  a tendency  as  well  to  the 
cure  of  diseases  as  to  the  preservation 
of  health. 

Nature  is  admirable  in  the  means 
which  she  makes  use  of  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  beings,  whom  she  has 
created,  especially  in  cases  of  disease ; 
she  ought  to  be  minutely  considered, 
in  order  to  follow  her  operations,  and 
to  second  them  ; and  woe  to  the  phy- 
sician who  does  not  take  her  for  the 
guide  of  his  conduct,  when  it  tends 
to  the  re-establishment  of  health ; to 
aid  and  assist  her  powers  when  they 
droop  ; or  to  diminish  the  activity  of 
them,  when  their  energy  is  too  great ; 
finally,  to  give  her  a new  direction, 
when  she  adopts  one  contrary  to  our 
wishes. 

It  is  always  by  a proper  and  ju- 
dicious direction  of  nature,  if  she  re- 
quire it,  that  we  ought  to  direct  our 
conduct ; but  what  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  knowledge,  of  experience, 
and  prudence,  does  not  sometimes  the 
prescription  of  medicines  require ; 
whilst  at  other  times  the  practice  is 
sufficiently  established  to  enable  the 
physician  to  prescribe  them  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  by  a 
knowledge  of  its  future  progress,  that 
is,  if  the  disease  always  takes  its  na- 
tural course.  I will  place  this  restric- 
tion only  upon  the  use  of  those  re- 
medies denominated  specific  for  this 
or  that  malady,  when  we  are  suffi- 
ciently fortunate  as  to  know  one, 
but  let  us  well  persuade  ourselves  that 
there  is  no  one  of  these  pretended 
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specifics  which  has  not  its  opposite 
indications,  that  is,  that  there  is  no 
disease  in  which  such  circumstances 
may  not  present  themselves,  which 
ought  to  make  a difference  in  the  use 
of  those  specifics,  or  which  would 
oblige  us  to  employ  them  in  smaller 
doses,  and  even  sometimes  with  cor- 
rectives. 

We  know  not  the  immediate  or 
proximate  cause  of  maladies,  or  in 
other  words,  we  know  not  that  cause 
which  brings  sickness  upon  a person 
who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  health; 
but  we  know  the  mediate  or  dis- 
tant causes  which  determine  its  de- 
plorable consequences. 

The  history  of  medicine  informs 
us,  that  the  great  physicians  of  an- 
tiquity, amongst  whom  Hippocrates 
deserves  to  hold  the  first  rank,  al- 
ways prescribed  their  medicines  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  which  have 
been  just  laid  down ; and  it  was 
always  done  with  the  most  correct 
discernment,  according  to  the  results 
of  their  extensive  experience.  I mean 
thereby  to  say,  that  they  always  took 
into  their  consideration  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  their  intensity, 
and  their  nature,  as  well  as  their  com- 
plications ; at  the  same  time  that  they 
had  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
patients,  and  to  other  circumstances 
which  could  direct  them  properly  to 
the  prescription  of  the  proper  medi- 
cines. 

As  all  diseases  proceed  from  a 
morbid  affection,  or  from  an  altera- 
tion of  some  one  or  several  of  our 
organs,  we  ought,  whenever  we  see 
a sick  person,  to  accustom  ourselves 
to  institute  a prompt  examination  of 
the  different  functions  which  consti- 
tute health.  These  functions  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following: — 

1.  Those  of  the  sensibility  and  of 
the  locomobility  on  which  the  organs 
of  the  senses  depend. 

2.  Of  the  mental  functions. 

3.  Of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
of  the  lymph,  and  other  particular 
humours. 

4.  Of  respiration. 

5.  Of  the  digestive  passages. 

6.  Of  nutrition;  amongst  which 
may  be  comprehended  the  secretions 
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and  excretions,  either  diminished  or 
too  much  augmented,  or  in  a vitiated 
state,  for  without  their  equal  con- 
currence and  reciprocity,  nutrition 
cannot  be  carried  on  properly. 

This  examination  will  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  seat  of  the  disease; 
an  investigation  then  follows  of  its 
nature  and  complications,  if  there  be 
any  existing ; and  an  inquiry  is  then 
instituted  if  it  be  of  an  old  or  recent 
standing,  and  it  is  according  to  these 
ideas,  formed  on  the  most  possible  solid 
grounds,  and  not  by  arbitrary  conjec- 
tures, that  the  opinion  ought  to  be 
ormed  on  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
should  be  adopted. 

We  will  take  a cursory  view  of  the 
diseases  in  which  the  sensibility,  the 
locomobility,  as  well  as  the  sensations 
of  the  organs  of  sense  are  vitiated,  ei- 
ther by  an  exaltation  or  a diminution 
or  even  by  a depravation  or  corruption 
of  their  powers  ; these  maladies  gene- 
rally reside  in  the  brain,  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  the  nerves  in  general, 
and  sometimes  in  the  muscular  parts, 
whilst  those  with  an  injury  in  the  mov- 
ing faculty  reside  in  the  muscular  fibres, 
such  as  rheumatism,  paralysis,  and 
convulsions,  at  one  time  immediately 
at  another  mediately  to  the  morbid 
affections  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  mar- 
ow,  and  the  nerves. 

It  is  always  in  the  brain  that  the 
mental  affections  have  their  seat,  and 
they  may  proceed  from  a multitude 
of  causes,  the  effects  of  which  are 
nevertheless  confined  to  the  immedi- 
ate or  mediate  compression  or  disten- 
sion of  the  substance  or  the  medullary 
fibres  of  the  brain.  The  mental  af- 
fections may  be  simple,  solely  with 
an  alteration  of  the  spiritual  faculties, 
or  combined  with  other  physical 
maladies ; they  are  also  sometimes 
complicated  with  different  accidents, 
but  always  by  means  of  the  brain ; 
the  spinal  marrow  and  the  nerves 
which  spread  themselves  over  all  the 
organs,  convey  to  it  the  vital  sensi- 
bility, and  in  a state  of  disease,  na- 
turally produce  in  it  the  most  acute 
pains,  which  may  in  their  turn  com- 
municate to  the  brain,  and  disturb 
the  functions  of  it. 

In  cases  of  epilepsy,  the  patients 


often  complain,  before  the  attack  of 
the  complaint,  of  pains  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  but  the  seat  of  the 
disease  is  nevertheless  in  the  brain, 
and  this  is  particularly  proved  by 
the  attack  of  the  disease  often  being 
prevented  by  cutting  the  nerves  which 
transmit  the  cause  of  it  to  that  organ. 
Nevertheless,  at  other  times,  the  pains, 
instead  of  being  experienced  in  the 
brain  and  the  spinal  marrow,  are 
often  felt  in  the  members  by  the 
nerves  themselves  at  a distance  from 
those  organs,  and  which  does  not 
carry  with  it  an  extraordinary  cha- 
racter to  those,  who  know  that  the 
pains  may  arise  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  at  one  time,  from  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  marrow ; and  at  another, 
pains  may  arise  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  from  those  very  parts. 
The  knowledge  of  these  facts  ought 
to  lead  to  a different  treatment  than 
that  which  has  been  hitherto  pre- 
scribed. 


ON  ABDOMINAL  RUPTURES, 
OR  HERNIiE. 


The  parts  of  the  body  where  her- 
nise,  or  ruptures,  most  frequently 
make  their  appearance,  are  the  navel 
in  females,  and  the  scrotum  and  groin 
in  males.  When  the  bowel  lies 
quietly  in  the  bag,  and  admits  of 
being  readily  put  back  into  the  ab- 
domen, the  rupture  is  termed  reduci- 
ble; it  is  irreducible  when  the  con- 
trary. A strangulated  hernia,  is  that 
in  which  the  intestine  is,  as  it  were, 
tied  round  with  a string,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  contents  of  the  bowels 
from  passing  off;  in  such  a case,  in- 
flammation is  excited,  and  a train  of 
alarming,  and  sometimes  fatal  symp- 
toms, are  the  consequence.  The 
causes  of  ruptures  are  various,  viz. 
sedentary  habits,  which  cause  relaxa- 
tion of  the  -whole  system;  also  vio- 
lent exercise,  such  as  feats  of  agility, 
jumping,  running,  lifting  and  carry- 
ing heavy  weights,  vomiting,  strain- 
ing, and  all  other  causes  which  induce 
too  powerful  an  action  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles ; but  some  persons  are 
so  predisposed  to  rupture,  that  such 
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trivial  things  as  coughing  or  sneezing  entirely  out  of  the  question  : thus,  the 
will  produce  it.  When  a hernia  takes  delusive  hope  of  regaining  health  and 
place  suddenly,  it  is  generally  at-  strength  is  kept  up  in  the  mind  of  the 
tended  with  a sensation  of  something  patient,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
giving  way  at  the  part,  and  with  disease  is  daily  becoming  worse  and 
pain ; but  in  many  persons  it  comes  worse. 

on  gradually,  and  almost  impercepti-  Of  all  the  trusses  we  have  ever  seen, 
bly,  particularly  in  very  relaxed  those  made  by  Mr.  Egg,  gun-maker, 

habits.  of  Piccadilly,  and  for  which  he  has 

The  general  symptoms  of  a hernia,  taken  out  a patent,  are  decidedly  the 
when  reducible  and  free  from  stran-  best.  This  excellence  is  owing  to 
gulation,  are  an  indolent  tumour  at  the  fact,  that  when  they  are  once 

some  point  of  the  abdomen,  most  fitted  to  the  person,  they  keep  the 

frequently  descending  out  Of  the  ab-  intestine  in,  without  any  trouble  or 
dominal  ring,  or  out  of  the  navel,  but  care  to  the  wearer.  This  is  what  a 
occasionally  from  other  situations. — truss  ought  to  do;  it  is  the  state  of 
The  swelling  often  arises  suddenly,  perfection  at  which  all  truss-makers 
and  is  subject  to  a change  of  size,  ought  to  aim.  The  principle  on 
being  smaller  when  the  patient  lies  which  Mr.  Egg’s  trusses  are  construct- 
down  on  his  back,  and  larger  when  ed,  is  that  of  the  spring  of  a gun-lock, 

he  stands  up  or  holds  his  breath.  It  viz.  thick  at  the  pressure  or  resistance 

frequently  diminishes  when  pressed,  end,  and  thence  tapering  off  to  a 
and  grows  large  again  when  the  pres-  point.  fSee  the  Engravings.  J — 
sure  is  removed.  Its  size  and  tension  This  form,  joined  to  the  excellent  qua- 
often  increase  after  a meal,  or  when  lity  of  the  steel,  gives  to  the  truss  the 
the  bowels  are  flatulent.  In  conse-  principle  of  very  powerful  resistance, 
quence  of  the  unnatural  position  of  which  is  the  desideratum  in  all  rup- 

the  bowels,  many  persons  who  have  tures ; for  the  protrusion  is  thus  re- 

ruptures  are  occasionally  troubled  sisted  in  its  attempts  to  escape.  An- 
with  colic,  costiveness,  and  vomiting.  other  property  which  this  truss  pos- 
Sometimes,  however,  the  functions  of  sesses  is  that  of  self-adjustment;  with- 
the  intestines  seem  to  suffer  little  or  out  which,  indeed,  it  could  not  be 
no  interruption.  so  generally  useful  as  Mr.  Egg  has 

In  all  cases,  however,  ruptures  are  proved  it  to  be  in  many  hundred 

both  troublesome  and  dangerous,  and  cases ; this  property  arises  from  a 

therefore  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  peculiar  curvature,  and  dip  of  the 
time.  The  usual  and  most  approved  ball  towards  the  centre, , by  which  it 

method  of  cure  is  by  wearing  a steel  is  kept  in  its  place,  without  closely 

truss,  or  girdle,  such  as  is  seen  to  en-  embracing  the  whole  body  (like  a 
circle  the  figures  represented  in  the  tight  ring,  which  presses  equally  on 

engraving.  This  truss  has  a ball  or  all  parts,)  as  almost  all  other  trusses 

pad  at  one  or  both  ends,  which,  from  do.  The  thin  end  performs  its  por- 
the  elasticity  of  the  steel  band,  presses  tion  of  adjustment  by  pressing  firmly, 
upon  the  ruptured  spot,  so  as  to  keep  but  gently,  on  the  other  side ; and 

the  intestine  within  the  belly;  thus  at  the  same  time,  it  acts  as  an  elas- 

affording,  by  pressure  from  without,  tic  lever,  having  its  spring  gradually 

that  support,  which  nature  is  too  ascending  and  increasing  up  to  the 

weak  to  give  within.  There  is  a great  point  of  pressure.  The  first  figure  in 

variety  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  drawing,  with  which  the  patentee 

trusses,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  has  furnished  us,  exhibits  this  truss 

many  are  worn  with  little  or  no  bene-  in  a separate  state,  and  as  applied  to 

fit.  This  is  owing  principally  to  their  an  inguinal  hernia.  The  second 

uncouth  shape,  by  which  they  are  shows  two  others : one,  a double  truss, 

incapable  of  fitting  the  wearer  so  as  and  the  other  applied  to  an  umbilical 

to  keep  up  the  intestine  ; and  also  hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  navel.  We 

to  the  want  of  elasticity  in  the  girdle,  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  pre- 

by  which,  pressure  upon  the  part  is  sent  subject  by  saying,  that  the  qua- 
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lity  of  the  steel  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land  is  by  no  means  adapted  for  mak- 
ing the  trusses  in  question:  every 
manufacturer  of  note  in  the  kingdom 
has  been  tried,  but  without  the  least 
success.  The  patentee,  it  appears, 
procures  the  steel  from  Solingen,  in 
Germany,  famous  for  its  manufacture 
of  sword-blades. 

With  regard  to  the  cure  of  rupture, 
the  same  methods  must  be  adopted 
in  every  age,  in  which  radical  benefit 
may  be  reasonably  expected,  that  is, 
the  prolapsed  or  protruded  parts 
cannot  be  too  soon  returned,  nor  too 
carefully  prevented  from  falling  down 
again;  every  new  descent  rendering 
a cure  both  more  distant  and  uncer- 
tain. Let  the  parts,  therefore,  be  re- 
turned as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
truss  immediately  put  on  and  worn 
without  remission;  care  being  taken, 
especially  if  the  patient  be  an  infant, 
to  keep  the  parts  on  which  it  presses 
constantly  washed,  to  prevent  gall- 
ing. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  the  truss  should  fit  exactly.  A 
truss  that  does  not  press  enough  is 
worse  than  none  at  all,  as  it  occasions 
loss  of  time,  and  deceives  the  patient 
or  his  friends ; and  one  which  presses 
too  much,  or  on  an  improper  part, 
gives  pain  and  trouble,  by  producing 
inflammation  and  swelling  of  the 
spermatic  chord,  and  sometimes  of 
the  testicle.  Those,  therefore,  who 
labour  under  hernia,  should  have 
their  trusses  well  made  and  properly 
fitted;  for  the  mouth  of  the  hernial 
sac,  and  the  opening  in  the  tendon, 
being  both  large  and  lax,  and  the 
parts  being  used  to  descend  through 
them,  if  the  pad  of  the  truss  be  not 
placed  aright,  and  there  be  not  a due 
degree  of  elasticity  in  the  spring,  a 
piece  of  intestine  will  in  some  posture 
slip  down  behind  it,  and  render  the 
truss  productive  of  that  very  mischief 
which  it  ought  to  prevent.  It  is  im- 
portant to  have  the  intestine  'com- 
pletely put  up  into  the  abdomen  be- 
fore the  truss  be  applied;  and  the 
patient  ought  not  to  lay  aside  the 
truss  until  a perfect  cure  has  taken 
place,  as  the  partial  closure  of  the 
ring,  by  rendering  the  descent  of  the 
gut  less  easy,  will  also  make  the  re- 


duction more  difficult,  if  a piece  hap- 
pens to  slip  down.  For  this  reason, 
a truss  should  be  long  and  unremit- 
tingly worn  by  all  those,  whose  time 
of  life  renders  the  expectation  of  a 
perfect  cure  at  all  reasonable. 

The  most  common  kind  of  rupture 
is  the  inguinal,  or  that  which  begins 
in  the  groin,  and  descends  into  the 
scrotum  beside  the  testicle. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  this 
rupture.  When  it  occurs  in  little 
children,  it  may  be  cured  by  making 
them  constantly  wear  a steel  truss, 
or  even  a bandage,  which  should 
be  made  of  fustian,  with  a little 
cushion,  stuffed  with  rags  or  bran. 
There  should  be  at  least  two  of  these 
bandages,  to  change  them  alternately ; 
and  they  should  never  be  applied  but 
when  the  child  is  laid  down  on  its 
back,  and  after  being  well  assured 
that  the  intestine,  which  had  fallen 
down,  has  been  safely  returned  into 
the  cavity  of  the  belly ; since,  without 
this  precaution,  it  might  occasion  the 
worst  consequences. 

The  good  effect  of  the  bandage  may 
be  still  further  promoted,  by  apply- 
ing upon  the  skin,  within  the  fold 
of  the  groin,  some  astringent  or 
strengthening  plaster.  Here  we  may 
observe,  that  ruptured  children  should 
never  be  set  on  a horse,  nor  bev  carried 
by  any  person  on  horseback,  before 
the  rupture  be  perfectly  cured.  They 
should  likewise  be,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, prevented  from  crying  and  scream- 
ing. 

In  a more  advanced  age,  a bandage 
of  fustian  only  is  not  sufficient ; a 
steel  truss  must  be  procured.  This 
will  constrain  and  incommode  the 
wearer  a little  at  first;  neverthe- 
less, it  soon  becomes  habitual,  and 
is  then  no  longer  inconvenient  to 
him. 

Ruptures  sometimes  attain  a mon- 
strous size,  and  a great  part  of  the 
intestine  falls  down  into  the  scrotum. 
This  circumstance  is  accompanied 
with  very  great  inconvenience,  and 
disables  the  person  affected  with  it 
from  work.  Whenever  the  malady 
is  so  considerable,  and  of  long  stand- 
ing, a complete  return  of  the  intes- 
tine into  the  belly  is  often  prevented. 
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In  this  state,  the  application  of  the 
bandage  or  truss  is  often  impractica- 
ble, and  the  miserable  patients  are 
condemned  to  carry  their  grievous 
burthen  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  This  may,  however,  be  palli- 
ated a little  by  the  use  of  a suspen- 
sory and  bag,  adapted  to  the  size  of 
the  rupture.  This  dread  of  its  in- 
creasing magnitude  is  a strong  motive 
for  checking  the  progress  of  it,  when 
it  first  appears ; but  there  is  another 
still  stronger,  which  is,  that  ruptures 
expose  the  patient  to  a crisis  fre- 
quently mortal.  This  occurs  when 
that  part  of  the  intestines,  fallen  into 
the  strotum,  inflames;  which,  still 
increasing  in  bulk,  and  being  very 
much  compressed,  brings  on  acute 
pains:  for,  from  the  increase  of  the 
rupture’s  extent,  the  passage  which 
gave  way  to  its  descent,  cannot  ad- 
mit of  its  return  or  ascent.  The 
blood-vessels  themselves  being  • op- 
pressed, the  inflammation  increases 
every  moment;  and  the  communi- 
cation between  the  stomach  and  its 
natural  means  of  relief  is  often  cut  off ; 
so  that  nothing  passes  through,  but 
incessant  vomitings  come  on,  which 
are  succeeded  by  hiccup,  raving, 
swooning,  cold  perspiration,  and 
death. 

This  symptom  supervenes  in  rup- 
tures, when  the  excrements  become 
hard  in  that  part  of  the  intestines 
fallen  into  the  scrotum;  when  the 
patient  is  overheated  with  wine,  drams, 
or  an  inflammatory  diet,  &c.  or  when 
he  has  received  a blow  on  the  ailing 
part,  or  had  a fall.  The  best  means 
or  remedies  are, 

1.  As  soon  as  ever  this  symptom 
or  accident  is  manifest,  to  bleed  the 
patient  plentifully,  as  he  lies  down 
in  bed  and  upon  his  back,  with  his 
head  a little  raised,  and  his  legs 
somewhat  bent,  so  that  his  knees 
may  be  erect.  This  is  the  attitude 
or  posture  he  should  always  pre- 
serve as  much  as  possible.  When 
the  malady  is  not  too  far  advanced, 
the  first  bleeding  often  makes  a com- 
plete cure;  and  "the  intestines  return 
op  as  soon  as  it  is  over.  At  other 
times  this  bleeding  is  less  success- 


ful, and  leaves  a necessity  for  its  repe- 
tition. 

2.  A clyster  must  be  thrown  up, 
consisting  of  a strong  decoction  of 
the  large  white  beet  leaves,  with  a 
small  spoonful  of  common  salt,  and 
a bit  of  fresh  butter  of  the  size  oi 
an  egg. 

3.  Folds  of  linen  dipped  in  ice- 
water  must  be  applied  all  over  the 
tumour,  and  constantly  renewed  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  remedy, 
when  immediately  applied,  has  pro- 
duced the  most  happy  eflects ; but 
if  the  symptom  has  endured  vio- 
lently more  than  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
it  is  often  too  late  to  apply  it;  and 
then  it  is  better  to  make  use  of  flan-  •* 
nels  dipped  in  a warm  decoction  of 
mallows  and  elder- flowers,  shifting 
them  frequently.  It  has  been  known, 
however,  that  ice-water,  or  ice  itself, 
has  succeeded  as  late  as  the  third 

' day. 

4.  When  these  endeavours  are  in- 
sufficient, clysters  of  tobacco  smoke 
must  be  tried,  which  have  often  re- 
duced and  returned  ruptures,  when 
every  thing  else  had  failed. 

5.  If  all  these  attempts  be  fruife 
less,  the  operation  must  be  resolved 
on  without  losing  a moment’s  time, 
as  this  local  disease  proves  some- 
times mortal  in  the  space  of  two 
days ; but  for  this  operation,  an  ex- 
pert surgeon  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary. The  operation  ought  never 
to  be  omitted,  when  other  attempts 
have  been  unavailing.  It  cannot 
hasten  the  patient’s  death,  which 
must  be  inevitable  without  it;  but  it 
renders  even  that  more  gentle  in 
cases  where  it  might  fail  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Infants  are  often  subject  to  umbi- 
lical hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  navel ; 
but,  in  general,  they  get  rid  of  it  as 
they  gather  strength,  or  are  easily 
cured  by  wearing  a proper  bandage 
or  truss.  It  is  of  still  more  import- 
ance to  get  this  disorder  cured  in 
females,  even  than  in  males,  that  its 
return,  when  they  become  adult  and 
pregnant,  may  be  prevented  as  much 
as  possible;  for  at  this  period  it 
often  recurs  from  the  too  great  dis- 
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tension  of  the  belly,  or  from  un- 
guarded motion  when  the  parts  are 
on  the  stretch.  During  pregnancy  it 
is  often  very  troublesome,  but  after 
delivery,  if  the  contents  have  not 
contracted  any  adhesion,  they  will 
often  return  into  the  belly,  and  may 
be  kept  in  their  place  by  a proper 
bandage.  If  such  a bandage,  or  truss, 
were  always  put  on  in  time,  and 
worn  constantly,  the  disease  might, 
in  general,  be  kept  within  moderate 
bounds,  and  some  of  the  very  terrible 
consequences  which  often  attend  it 
might  be  prevented.  The  woman 
who  has  the  smallest  degree  of  it, 
and  who,  from  her  age  and  situation, 
has  reason  to  expect  children,  should 
be  particularly  careful  to  keep  it  re- 
strained. It  likewise  behoves  such 
females  to  keep  the  bowels  free  and 
clear  5 particularly  if  the  navel  rup- 
ture be  irreducible;  and  neither  to 
eat  nor  drink  any  thing  likely  to 
cause  any  disturbance  in  the  part  af- 
fected. 

The  experience  of  several  ages 
leaves  no  doubt  that  compression  by 
trusses  alone,  is  an  extremely  effica- 
cious method  of  radically  curing  the 
umbilical  and  other  hernim  in  young 
persons.  It  is  attended  with  no  risk ; 
and,  provided  it  be  executed  with 
the  requisite  caution  above  prescribed, 
it  is  hardly  ever  necessary  to  con- 
tinue it  longer  than  two  or  three 
months,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a complete  cure. 


DR.  JAMES’s  NEW  CURE  FOR 
INDIGESTION  AND  COSTIVE- 
NESS. 


The  proposer  of  this  very  excellent 
plan,  which  we  are  about  to  record, 
is  an  American  physician  of  talent 
and  reputation.  He  informs  us,  that 
he  has  often  succeeded  in  removing 
the  pains  and  colic,  which  so  fre- 
quently attend  indigestion,  by  giving 
immediately  after  meals,  a pill  com- 
posed of  one,  two,  or  three  grains  of 
ipecacuanha,  made  up  with  castile 
soap.  A continued  use  of  the  same 
simple  remedy  always  succeeds  in  re- 
lieving obstinate  costiveness  of  long 


standing.  He  says  he  is  quite  assur- 
ed that  the  pills  increase  the  power 
of  digestion  very  considerably,  and 
always  clear  out  the  bowels  without 
modueing  a distinct  purgative  effect, 
or  leaving  behind  (as  is  usually  the 
case)  a tendency  to  increased  costive- 
ness. 

In  using  these  pills,  they  ought  to 
be  well  dried,  to  ensure  their  slow 
dissolution;  and  it  will  be  best  to 
make  them  with  one  grain  of  ipeca- 
cuanha and  four  grains  of  soap,  tak- 
ing one  after  each  meal,  and  two  or 
three  on  going  to  bed  every  night,  or 
every  other  night.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days  their  effect  will 
begin  to  be  perceived  on  the  appe- 
tite and  on  the  spirits,  while  the 
bowels  will  become  easy  and  com- 
fortable. 


DR.  DEWES’  CURE  FOR  ACI- 
DITY OF  THE  STOMACH. 


Dr.  Dewes  is  an  American  physi- 
cian and  distinguished  accoucheur, 
and  he  informs  us,  that  he  has  deli- 
vered above  9000  women  with  his 
own  hand,  without  a single  failure. 
Having  been  often  consulted  in  cases 
of  acidity,  and  in  bad  cases  being 
often  baffled  in  his  expectations  from 
alkalies,  tried  the  plan  of  giving  acids. 
After  trying  all  the  various  medical 
acids,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  he 
found  that  lemon  juice  with  water 
wjas  the  most  successful.  The  quan- 
tity may  be  regulated  almost  at  the 
option  of  the  patient ; but  we  should 
say,  that  a tea-cupful  of  water,  ren- 
dered pretty  strong  with  the  lemon 
juice,  three  or  four  times  a day, 
would  be  a very  proper  method  of 
taking  it. 


STATISTICAL  RESEARCHES  ON 
THE  MEAN  DURATION  OF  IN- 
TERMITTENT FEVER. 


BY  M.  BAILLY,  OF  BLOIS,  D.M.P. 


In  the  first  memoir  which  M.  Bailly 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Paris,  he  gave  a sketch  of  the 
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cases  collected  in  the  hospitals  at 
Rome,  together  with  the  examinations 
after  death.  The  present  memoir 
contains  the  result  of  his  observations 
on  these  diseases,  made  among  a num- 
ber of  individuals,  sufficiently  large 
to  neutralize,  as  it  were,  the  excep- 
tions, and  to  make  apparent  the  ge- 
neral law  of  the  organization  subject 
to  these  affections. 

The  hospital  of  St.  Esprit  at  Rome 
contains,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  scarcely  any  patients  except- 
ing those  affected  with  intermittent 
fever.  The  Cinchona  is  administered 
daily  to  many  hundreds  of  sick,  and 
generally  each  of  them  takes  this  me- 
dicine from  the -day  of  his  admission 
to  that  of  his  discharge.  Now  it  ap- 
pears, by  tables  furnished  from  the 
registers  of  this  hospital,  that  the 
mean  period  of  sojourn  in  the  hospital 
of  each  individual  is  about  a fortnight. 
This  is  at  least  the  product  of  an  exa- 
mination of  the  cases  of  about  60,000 
patients.  Admitting,  then,  that  the 
type  of  intermittent  was  tertian,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  common,  each  in- 
dividual may  have  had  seven  or  eight 
paroxysms. 

In  a report,  published  at  Lyons, 
on  the  intermitten ts  treated  in  the  hos- 
pital of  that  city,  from  1806  to  1812, 
mention  is  made  of  nearly  six  hundred 
cases;  more  than  three-quarters  of 
whom  were  cured  without  bark : apo- 
zems  and  purgatives  constituted  al- 
most entirely  the  therapeutical  means 
employed  in  these  cases.  Now,  the 
mean  duration  of  the  complaint  in  each 
individual,  local  circumstances  except- 
ed, has  equally  been  about  two  weeks. 

In  1778,  Dr.  Causland,  having  oc- 
casion to  treat  many  soldiers  affected 
with  ague  in  Canada,  and  having 
expended  his  stock  of  Cinchona,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  substituting  the 
tartar  emetic,  at  first  by  itself,  and  af- 
terwards united  with  opium.  In  re- 
viewing the  period  required  for  the 
cure,  he  found  that  their  duration 
(the  type  in  America  being  generally 
either  quotidian  or  double  tertian) 
was  about  eight  paroxysms,  that  is, 
nearly  a fortnight.  Of  late  years,  Dr. 
Peysscn  has  proposed  the  substitution 
of  the  same  means  (tartar  emetic  united 


with  opium)  instead  of  the  bark ; and 
this  form  of  preparation  was  also  for- 
merly employed  at  Montpellier.  A 
great  number  of  patients  were  treated 
with  this  potion;  but  counting  the 
number  of  paroxysms  which  preceded 
the  administration  of  this  remedy,  and 
adding  the  number  of  those  which 
succeeded,  the  same  result  is  obtained, 
that  is,  the  patients  have  each  had 
about  eight  attacks,  which  have  oc- 
cupied either  one  or  two  weeks,  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  type  has 
been  simply  tertian  or  double  tertian. 

Thus,  these  fevers  treated  as  at 
Rome  with  the  Cinchona,  those  of 
Lyons  treated  without  it,  the  cases 
in  America,  in  which  the  emetic  tar- 
tar and  opium  was  administered,  and 
those  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Peysson, 
have  all  presented  a duration  of  a 
fortnight,  and  have  all  required  the 
same  residence  in  the  hospital  of  one 
or  two  weeks,  according  to  the  type 
of  the  intermittent  which  prevailed. 

Intermittents,  then,  considered  in 
examples  of  thousands  of  individuals, 
are  not  nervous  affections,  susceptible 
of  being  arrested  by  medicine  at  our 
pleasure;  they  have  a regular  course 
to  follow,  and  periods  to  run;  and 
although  they  terminate  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  remedies,  to  which 
all  the  honour  of  the  cure  is  attri- 
buted, they  only,  in  fact,  yield  spon- 
taneously to  those  medicines  which 
succeed,  merely  because  the  disease 
was  about  to  cease  of  its  own  accord. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  sudden 
suppression  of  the  paroxysms  give  rise 
to  serious  accidents,  or  produce  chronic 
diseases,  which,  although  not  imme- 
diately mortal,  never  permit  the  pa- 
tient to  resume  his  usual  state  of 
health.  Ramazini,  resting  his  argu- 
ments upon  cases  of  this  nature,  gave 
an  appearance  of  reasonableness  to  the 
vivid  declamations  which  he  has  pub- 
lished against  the  use  of  the  bark; 
the  consequences  arising  from  which 
would  probably  have  been  adopted 
by  most  practitioners,  if  he  had  not 
applied  his  interdiction  of  this  reme- 
dy to  those  affections  which,  like  the 
malignant  kinds  of  intermittent,  are 
altogether  different  from  the  more 
simple  species  of  ague,  both  in  rela- 
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tion  to  tlieir  duration  Hud  the  treat- 
ment  they  require.  Besides  this,  the 
dangers  resulting  from  a sudden  sup- 
pression of  ague  have  been  too  long 
recognised  to  render  it  necessary  to  in- 
sist upon  them  ; but  it  was  of  import- 
ance to  determine  by  statistic  ob- 
servations and  by  the  examination  of 
bodies  the  reality  of  the  facts  and  the 
soundness  of  the  deductions  drawn 
from  them,  especially  at  a period  like 
the  present,  when  we  begin  to  doubt 
even  the  facts  seen  by  our  pre- 
decessors, since  they  have  not  been 
observed  in  connexion  with  the  pre- 
sent existing  principles  of  physiology. 
It  becomes,  then,  evident  that  the 
suppression  of  a paroxysm,  not  di- 
minishing in  any  degree  the  state  of 
internal  inflammation,  only  prevents 
it  from  exhibiting  itself  in  general 
symptoms,  since  the  force  which  de- 
termines the  fever  is  merely  paralysed ; 
and  then  this  inflammation,  not  be- 
ing able  to  continue  its  course  with- 
out exercising  a hurtful  influence  upon 
the  economy,  gives  rise  to  sympa- 
thetic and  secondary  affections,  which, 
although  they  advance  imperceptibly, 
do  not  terminate  less  certainly  in 
giving  birth  to  lesions  that  are  ir- 
remediable. 

If  physicians  have  generally  ad- 
mitted that  certain  diseases  always 
preserved  a mean  duration  nearly 
equal,  no  one  has  sought  to  develope 
the  physiological  cause  of  this  dura- 
tion ; nevertheless,  it  might  have  oc- 
curred to  us  that  this  knowledge  alone 
could  form  the  sure  basis  of  practical 
medicine.  To  have  discovered  why 
a disease  lasts  a specific  time,  is  it 
not  to  have  travelled  at  least  half  the 
road  necessary  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  ? 
Nothing  more  remains  than  to  dis- 
cover the  means  to  modify  that  which 
gives  rise  to  this  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

In  order  to  understand  the  causes 
of  so  singular  a fact,  let  us  examine 
the  most  simple  case,  and  one  of  those 
on  which  all  physicians  are  agreed. — * 
What  is  a pleurisy  ? There  is  scarcely 
any  person,  perhaps,  who  does  not 
believe  that  he  possesses  a c]ear  and 
distinct  idea  of  this  affection,  and. 


who  is  not  content  to  look  upon  it 
as  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura. — 
This  definition  brings  with  it  a notion 
so  decidedly  fixed  in  the  opinion  of 
all  the  world,  that  no  one  seems  dis- 
posed to  find  in  it  the  uncertainty 
that  the  greater  part  of  all  other 
kinds  of  maladies  bring  with  them. — 
This  happy  disposition  of  the  mind, 
which  exists  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  equally  belongs  to  the 
treatment  which  it  demands.  Every 
one  bleeds,  more  or  less  abundantly, 
patients  seized  with  these  affections, 
if  they  exist  in  a certain  degree  of 
intensity.  All  medical  men  know 
that  on  opening  the  bodies  of  those 
who  die  of  this  disease,  such  phe- 
nomena as  the  injection  of  blood- 
vessels, bloody  extravasations,  sup- 
purations of  the  pleura,  &c.  are  met 
with,  and  that  they  indicate  a greater 
activity  of  the  circulation,  and  the 
other  organic  functions  of  that  mem- 
brane. From  all  these  united  cir- 
cumstances results  a sentiment  that 
induces  us  to  regard  the  presence  of 
blood  in  the  tissue  of  the  pleura  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  evil,  and  this  be- 
lief is  applied  to  the  knowledge  and 
treatment  of  all  inflammations.  To 
remove  the  cause,  blood  is  taken 
away ; and  if  by  this  method,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  success  is  obtained, 
nothing  induces  us  to  reflect  anew 
upon  a case  which  is  considered. as  suf- 
ficiently understood,  since  we  have  ob- 
tained the  end  desired. 

Let  us  now  see  to  what  extent  these 
general  ideas  are  well  founded;  and 
let  us  inquire  whether  the  presence  of 
blood  in  our  tissues  is  the  fundamental 
cause  of  an  inflammation  and  of  its 
duration.  It  is  supposed  that  a com- 
mon-sized man  has  usually  about 
fifteen  pounds  of  blood ; he  enjoys 
good  health  with  this  quantity  ; and 
this,  therefore,  constitutes  his  condi- 
tion physiologically.  A sudden  cold 
produces  a violent  pleurisy.  Behold 
him,  therefore,  dangerously  ill,  with 
the  same  quantity  of  blood  which  he 
possessed  some  minutes  before,  when 
he  was  in  perfect  health. — He  is  bled 
several  times; — four,  six,  or  eight 
pounds  of  blood  are  successively  taken 
from  him,  in  so  short  a time  that  the 
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animal  economy  cannot  repair  its 
losses.  The  pleurisy,  nevertheless, 
shall  go  on  constantly  augmenting, 
and  the  patient  falls  a victim  to  an 
inflammation  which  indicates  an  ex- 
cess of  blood  and  a vital  activity 
greater  than  in  a state  of  health,  al- 
though the  mass  of  liquids  has  been 
diminished  a quarter,  a , third,  or  per- 
haps even  one  half. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  blood 
has  been  amassed  in  the  pleura  at  the 
expence  of  all  the  system,  which  has 
been  deprived  of  it,  and  that  the  di* 
minution  caused  by  the  bleedings  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  take  from  the 
vessels  of  the  pleura  all  the  blood 
which  has  been  carried  there  in  excess. 
This  objection  falls  to  the  ground  of 
itself  at  the  very  sight  of  a patient 
suffering  under  a violent  attack  of 
fever,  which  propels  the  fluids  into 
all  the  vessels  of  the  interior  as  well 
as  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  with  an 
activity  unknown  in  a state  of  health. 
The  head,  the  abdomen,  and  the  skin, 
are  certainly  the  seat  of  a sanguineous 
congestion,  much  more  poweful  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  a pleurisy,  ac- 
companied with  fever,  than  during 
the  healthy  state.  The  system,  then, 
is  not  deprived  of  blood  during  the 
course  of  inflammations,  which  are 
far  from  determining  a raptus  of  that 
fluid  to  a circumscribed  spot.  To 
prove  that  the  presence  of  blood  is  not 
the  cause  of  inflammation,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  cite  those  cases  known 
to  all  practitioners,  and  in  which,  when 
a pleurisy  is  thoroughly  established, 
all  the  blood  in  the  body  may  be 
taken  away  at  one  bleeding  without 
removing  the  disease;  the  patient 
would  then  die  ensanguineous,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  body,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  pleurisy  had  not  dis- 
appeared. It  cannot,  then,  be  affirm- 
ed that  he  was  cured  of  the  pleurisy 
when  he  died,  as  might  have  been  the 
case  had  the  disease  merely  consisted 
of  a simple  congestion. 

Now,  therefore,  as  it  appears  that 
whatever  quantity  of  blood  is  taken 
away  from  a patient  who  dies  of  a 
pleurisy,  this  affection  does  not  dis- 
appear; if  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
flammations properly  treated  are  not 


cured  immediately  upon  the  abstraction 
of  the  blood ; if  they  of  necessity  last 
a given  time,  as  is  shown  by  obser- 
vations made  in  every  age  and  at 
every  place ; if  they  can  destroy  a 
patient,  from  whom,  during  his  dis- 
ease, the  greater  part  of  the  fluids  of 
his  body  have  been  taken ; it  must  be 
concluded  that  these  affections  are 
not  entirely  the  result  of  an  excess  of 
blood  in  the  diseased  part,  and  that 
the  organic  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  an  inflamed  part  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  blood  that  circulates  there- 
in, though  the  alteration  has  perhaps1* 
been  produced  through  the  medium 
of  that  fluid.  Finally,  that  this  change 
requires  many  days  to  disappear, 
since  a few  seconds  are  sufficient  to 
produce  the  most  considerable  san- 
guineous depletions. 

An  inflammation  once  established 
consists,  then,  in  a fixed  permanent 
alteration,  in  a modification  of  the 
nutrition  of  the  diseased  tissue.  An 
organ  that  is  inflamed  acquires,  there- 
fore, during  the  whole  time  that  the 
disease  takes  to  dev  elope  itself,  pro- 
perties different  from  those  which  its 
ordinary  nutrition  affords;  and  as 
these  acts  of  nutrition  are  slow  and 
successive — as  they  consist  of  a change 
in  the  molecules  which  are  brought 
to  and  carried  from  them  in  a con-* 
tinued  manner,  every  inflammation, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  same 
labour  performed  with  materials  some- 
what modified,  must  of  necessity  oc- 
cupy a certain  time  to  acquire  its 
maximum  of  intensity  and  to  disap- 
pea?  completely. 

To  mhke  us  understand  in  what 
manner  he  views  the  organic  opera- 
tion, in  which  the  essence  of  inflam- 
mation consists,  M.  Bailly  observes, 
that  this  pathological  phenomenon  is 
a modification  of  nutrition,  analogous, 
as  far  as  regards  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  effected,  to  that  which  takes  place 
in  the  bones  of  those  animals  fed  with 
madder.  The  new  red  molecules, 
which  are  interposed  among  the  os- 
seous molecules  of  animals  subjected 
to  these  experiments,  require  several 
days  to  give  to  the  bones  the  highest 
degree  of  colour  which  they  are  able 
to  receive ; and  when  ordinary  nou- 
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rishment  is  substituted  for  the  mad- 
dor,  the  red  molecules  disappear  slow- 
ly,  and  require  a determinate  time  to 
pass  away  and  to  enable  the  bone  to 
return  to  its  former  condition.  Now, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  colour  of 
the  bones  does  not  disappear  sudden- 
ly by  a total  subtraction  of  the  blood 
of  the  animal,  in  like  manner  the  pe- 
culiar modification  which  an  inflamed 
organ  has  acquired  by  nutrition  is  a 
fixture  (jixiU ) which  requires  a cer- 
tain lime  to  destroy.  It  is  necessary 
in  both  cases  that  the  successive  re- 
novations of  the  parts  in  the  organs 
diseased,  or  modified  in  their  nutri- 
tion, resume  the  new  properties  which 
particular  influences  have  impressed 
upon  them.  It  is  nutrition  that  has 
altered  the  inflamed  tissue — it  is  nu- 
trition which  is  charged  with  the  re- 
paration of  the  evil  it  has  produced. 
Without  doubt,  the  influence  of  the 
circulation  and  the  presence  of  the 
blood  in  an  inflamed  organ  is  very 
great,  since  it  is  this  fluid  which  is 
charged  with  the  deposition  of  the 
molecules  which  renew  the  compo- 
sition and  constitute  the  properties  of 
our  tissues ; but  it  is  also  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  when  it  has  deposited,  dur- 
ing a certain  number  of  organic  re- 
volutions, materials  of  a particular 
nature  in  a diseased  part,  it  may  be 
suddenly  subtracted  from  that  part, 
although  the  evacuation  does  not  take 
away  suddenly  the  composition  which 
was  acquired  by  a series  of  acts  of 
nutrition. 

M.  Bailly  does  not  here  speak  of 
those  inflammations  which  are  over- 
come suddenly,  as  it  were,  by  an 
energetic  treatment.  Simple  sangui- 
neous congestions  have,  under  the 
same  name,  been  certainly  confounded 
with  fixed  inflammations  of  the  na- 
ture of  those  which  have  been  de- 
scribed. It  is  true  that  all  conges- 
tions may,  if  they  continue  a certain 
time,  produce  a real  inflammation; 
but,  as  long  as  it  only  consists  in  a 
sanguineous  fulness,  which  has  not 
changed  the  nutrition  of  an  organ,  it 
may  suddenly  disappear  in  conse- 
quence of  abundant  bleeding  and 
derivatives,  which  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fluxionary  movement.  All 


that  has  been  said,  therefore,  only 
applies  to  those  inflammations  well 
established,  and  which  necessarily 
occupy  some  days  in  disappearing. 
It  is  equally  upon  this  view  of  the 
physiological  phenomena  that  the 
permanency  and  necessary  duration 
of  acute  maladies  and  inflammations 
are  explained,  that  the  theory  of  the 
mode  in  which  bleeding  operates  is 
founded;  the  proper  use  of  which 
must  be  uncertain  and  irregular, 
when  we  are  ignorant  by  what  organic 
laws  it  tends  to  the  cure  of  these  dis- 
eases. 

If  the  theory  of  nutrition  indicates 
to  us  the  necessity  of  a certain  num- 
ber of  organic  revolutions  to  produce 
and  to  destroy  an  inflammation,  ex- 
perience alone  would  teach  us  how 
many  of  these  revolutions  were  neces- 
sary to  produce  and  get  rid  of  such 
a phenomenon.  It  is  this  direct  ob- 
servation which  has  taught  us  that 
this  duration  was  one  week  in  the 
majority  of  slight  eruptive  diseases; 
whilst  acute  complaints  run  their 
course  in  fourteen  days,  or  two  weeks. 
It  is  this  also  which  has  discovered 
that  affections,  so  irregular  in  appear- 
ance as  intermittent  fevers,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  same  necessary  laws  as 
acute  diseases ; and  that,  by  their 
duration,  they  belonged  to  either  one 
or  the  other  of  these  classes  of  affec- 
tions; that  is,  that  they  could  arrive 
at  their  termination  either  in  seven 
or  fourteen  days,  according  to  their 
degree  of  intensity. 

This  singular  tendency  in  the  ani- 
mal economy  to  proceed  thus  from 
one  week  to  another  in  the  execu- 
tion of  morbid  phenomena,  has  cer- 
tainly something  astonishing  in  it ; 
but  is  not  the  healthy  state  of  the 
body  also  subject  to  certain  kinds  of 
periodical  movements  or  organic  cir- 
cuits, which  announce  a regularity 
of  movement,  even  where  our  super- 
ficial observation  leads  us  to  imagine 
that  these  events  succeed  each  other 
without  order,  or  without  any  con- 
nexion between  them  ? Menstruation 
takes  place  every  twenty-eight  days, 
that  is  to  sav,  at  the  end  of  four 
weeks.  Is  it,  then,  more  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  organic  phenomena  may 
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have  tlieir  termination  in  seven  or 
fourteen  days?  The  appearance  of 
the  teeth,  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
return  of  menstruation  in  the  female, 
are  they  not,  like  the  mean  duration 
of  disease,  so  many  primitive  facts 
in  the  animal  economy  proved  by 
observation,  and  inexplicable  as  far  as 
regards  their  first  causes  ? 

The  physiological  theory  of  the 
duration  of  diseases  being  made  out, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  the 
application  to  the  study  of  other  af- 
fections ; and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  results  will  be  obtained 
equally  valuable  in  physiology  and 
pathology.  To  prove  that  two  weekly 
revolutions  are  necessary  to  produce 
the  termination  of  acute  diseases,  is, 
in  fact,  merely  to  prove  that  the 
change  of  nutrition  which  constitutes 
inflammations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, require  fourteen  days  to  pro- 
duce them,  and  to  cause  their  dis- 
appearance; for  it  is  known,  that, 
in  general,  the  ancients  only  ad- 
mitted, under  the  denomination  of 
acute  diseases,  fevers  and  other  in- 
flammations having  their  seat  in  the 
organic  system.  But  each  living 
system  must  necessarily  present  some 
difference  in  its  mode  of  nutrition, 
and  consequently  in  the  time  re- 
quired to  produce  disease.  Thus, 
the  serous  membranes,  for  example, 
the  periosteum  and  other  fibrous 
membranes,  the  nervous,  bony,  and 
muscular  tissues,  &c.  do  not  demand 
an  equal  time  with  others  to  produce 
inflammation ; and,  although  we 
have  some  few  hints  relative  to  this 
subject,  nevertheless,  as  it  has  never 
been  possible^  to  collect  documents 
sufficiently  extended  to  explain  this 
precisely,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fur- 
ther observation  will  supply  what  is 
still  wanting  in  physiology  and  pa- 
thological anatomy  under  this  head. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  physicians  of 
hospitals  would  occupy  themselves 
in  making  out  statistic  tables,  in 
which  the  mean  period  of  residence 
in  a hospital  of  each  individual  la- 
bouring under  the  same  disease  should 
be  shown,  for  those  published  in 
France,  giving  only  the  mean  dura- 
tion of  residence  of  the  whole  of  the 
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patients  of  a hospital,  are  completely 
useless;  this  duration  not  pointing 
out  any  one  disease  in  particular, 
but  a mixture  of  all  patients  labour- 
ing under  the  most  dissimilar  com- 
plaints. The  hospitals  of  Rome  do 
not  labour  under  this  inconvenience ; 
each  of  them  only  receiving  those 
diseases,  such  as  intermittent  fevers 
and  pleurisies,  having  a course  nearly 
the  same,  but  mpre  regular  than  in 
France ; and  therefore  they  give,  in 
the  general  change  that  takes  place 
in  the  hospital,  a mean  result,  which 
differs  but  little  from  the  mean  dura- 
tion peculiar  to  each  affection.  “ It 
is  to  be  hoped  then,”  says  M.  Bailly, 
“ that  some  one  will  effect  in  other 
diseases  what  I have  performed  in 
intermittent  fever,  and  that  to  re- 
searches instituted  in  the  cases  of  sin- 
gle individuals,  may  be  united  gene- 
ral tables,  obtained  by  the  observa- 
tion of  many  thousands  of  sick  per- 
sons. The  first  class  indicates  how 
the  disease  runs  its  course,  when  stu- 
died in  its  elementary  parts;  whilst 
the  general  results  show  us  the  time 
employed  in  effecting  these  objects, 
or  rather,  the  law  of  organization 
disengaged  from  any  individual  in- 
fluence.” 

The  knowledge  of  the  mean  dura- 
tion of  diseases  in  general,  and  of  in- 
termittent fevers  in  particular,  is  not 
only  precious  in  a physiological  point 
of  view,  but  it  offers  important  ad- 
vantages to  pathology.  From  what 
has  been  said  above,  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  : — 

1.  That  intermittent  fevers  are 
composed  of  the  phenomena  of  in- 
flammation, together  with  a general 
nervous  movement,  which  constitutes 
the  paroxysm  properly  so  called. 

2.  That  these  inflammatory  pheno- 
mena, consisting  in  a change  of  nu- 
trition, necessarily  present  a certain 
duration,  founded  upon  the  physiolo-* 
gical  fact  of  the  composition  and  de- 
composition of  our  organs. 

3.  That  the  renewal  of  the  mole- 
cules of  different  parts  by  nutrition, 
operating  by  slow  and  successive  steps, 
is  the  physiological  cause  of  the  neces- 
sary duration  of  inflammations  and 
other  acute  diseases. 
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4.  That  the  numerous  examinations 
of  dead  bodies  agree  with  the  tables 
of  admissions  and  discharges  in  the 
hospitals  of  Rome,  and  permit  us  to 
arrange  ague  among  the  number  of 
acute  diseases ; and,  by  the  statistical 
tables,  it  is  proved  that  their  mean 
duration  is  the  same  that  has  always 
been  acknowledged  in  those  affec- 
tions. 

5.  That  the  best  method  of  abridg- 
ing the  duration  of  intermittents,  is  to 
combat  the  state  of  internal  inflam- 
mation. 

6.  That  the  nervous  movement 
which  constitutes  the  febrile  paroxysm, 
and  which  may  be  attacked  by  the 
bark,  generally  resists  the  effects  of 
this  medicine  until  the  internal  inflam- 
mation has  run  its  course. 

7.  That  in  simple  cases  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  this  inflammation  in 
order  to  cure  the  disease,  which,  if  it 
persist  afterwards  by  the  result  of  ha- 
bit, is  afterwards -easily  dissipated  by 
medicines  which  break  this  habit,  and 
which  are  then  administered  with  the 
greatest  success. 

8.  That  the  sudden  suppression  of 
the  febrile  action  by  febrifuge  medi- 
cines, not  destroying  the  inflamma- 
tion which  exists  at  the  same  time, 
instead  of  re-acting  upon  the  sangui- 
neous and  nervous  systems,  so  as  to 
develope  the  fever,  acts  silently  upon 
the  internal  organs,  and  ends  by  pro- 
ducing serious  lesions,  which,  al- 
though they  may  not  produce  very 
apparent  symptoms,  do  not  the  less 
surely  undermine  the  general  health, 
by  determining  irremediable  organic 
changes. 

9.  That  the  administration  of  anti- 
periodic  medicines  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  is  attended  with 
the  inconvenience  of  making  the  pa- 
tient swallow  large  doses  of  medi- 
cines, the  last  of  which  only  can  be 
efficacious. 

10.  That  by  giving  febrifuges  only 
towards  the  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease, not  only  do  we  avoid  the  risk 
of  troubling  the  regular  course  of  the 
affection,  but  we  have  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  terminating  it  with  very 
small  doses. 

11.  That  this  method  diminishes 


very  much  the  chances  of  relapse,  so 
frequent  in  those  cases  where  we  have 
only  endeavoured  to  attack  the  febrile 
paroxysm. 

12  and  lastly.  It  diminishes  greatly 
the  expence  of  a treatment  always  too 
dear  for  the  indigent  classes,  when 
obliged  to  employ  a quantity  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine. 


Dr.  BURDACIPs  NEW  REMEDY 
FOR  EPILEPSY. 


The  falling  sickness,  or  epilepsy,  has 
always  been  considered  a very  un- 
manageable disorder,  and  in  most 
cases  incapable  of  cure.  The  mis- 
tletoe has  for  centuries  been  tried 
without  effect : it  is  this  which  is  the 
basis  of  Dr.  Graham’s  nostrum,  upon 
which  he  put  forth  a puff- book.  A 
new  remedy  has  lately  been  tried 
on  the  Continent,  by  Dr.  Burdach, 
of  Wiebal,  and  Professor  Hufeland, 
of  Berlin,  consisting  of  the  roots  of 
common  mug- wort,  dried  in  the  shade, 
and  a short  time  before  it  is  used, 
powdered.  The  dose  is  from  fifty 
to  seventy  grains,  or  a large  tea-spoon- 
ful of  the  powder  in  a little  warm 
beer  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
expected  attack.  The  patient  should 
then  be  placed  in  bed,  well  covered, 
and  drink  warm  beer.  The  first 
dose  generally  gives  some  relief,  and 
sometimes  performs  a complete  cure ; 
but  the  dose  should  be  repeated  every 
other  day. 

Out  of  ten  cases  treated  by  Pro- 
fessor Hufeland,  three  were  perfectly 
cured,  and  three  greatly  relieved.  The 
other  four  did  not  experience  much 
benefit.  One  of  Hufeland’s  cases  is 
very  striking  : — A girl,  aged  seven- 
teen, had  had  a fit  every  day  for  ten 
or  twelve  years,  in  consequence  of  a 
blow  on  the  head:  she  was  quite 
cured  by  a single  dose.  A man,  aged 
twenty-nine,  who  had  had  fits  for 
four  years,  was  quite  cured  by  two 
doses. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  FEAR  AND 
PANIC  IN  THE  SPREAD  OF 
FEVER. 


BY  R.  HAMILTON,  M.D.  F.  R.  S. 
EDINBURGH. 


Typhus  fever,  and  some  other  con- 
tagious diseases,  are  so  alarming  in 
their  nature  and  so  very  fatal,  par- 
ticularly among  the  upper  and  mid- 
dling ranks  of  society,  that  we  deem 
it  our  duty  to  circulate  every  infor- 
mation that  may  tend  to  check  them 
in  their  progress  of  destruction,  which 
makes  its  yearly  ravages  in  these 
islands.  What  we  are  now  about  to 
state,  from  the  information  of  Dr. 
Hamilton,  gives  besides  a very  strong 
proof  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  on 
disease,  and  shews  the  paramount  im- 
ortance  of  the  maxim,  “ Laugh  and 
e fat.” 

No  sooner  does  typhus  fever,  or 
any  other  form  of  contagious  fever, 
appear  in  a town,  than  the  fear  of 
infection  spreads  to  almost  every  in- 
dividual, and  this,  as  we  shall  see, 
tends  strongly  to  propagate  and  ag- 
gravate the  evil.  In  the  Magdalene 
Asylum,  at  Edinburgh,  a girl  was 
seized  with  a fever,  at  that  time  pre- 
valent in  the  city,  and  though  she 
was  instantly  removed,  as  well  as  all 
her  bed-clothes,  &c.  two  more  were 
seized  the  next  day,  and  an  alarm 
and  panic  soon  spread  over  the  whole 
house.  Next  day  no  fewer  than  six- 
teen more  were  in  the  sick-room,  and 
in  the  course  of  four  days,  out  of  a 
community  of  less  than  fifty  indi- 
viduals, twenty-two  were  apparently 
labouring  under  decided  fever. 

It  now  struck  Dr.  Hamilton  that 
there  was  much  delusion  in  all  this, 
arising  from  panic  and  imitation ; and 
acting  on  this  belief,  he  went  to  the 
sick-room,  and  told  the  poor  girls 
that  such  a rapid  spread  of  disease 
was  quite  unknown — that  they  v/ere 
under  a delusion  by  yielding  to  their 
fears  and  imitating  others,  who  were 
now  undergoing  all  the  tortures  of 
bleeding,  blistering,  and  purging,  in 
Queensbury  Hospital.  He  assured 
them  that  the  fumigation  and  other 
precautions  must  have  destroyed  the 


contagion;  and  that  if  they  would 
only  keep  a good  heart  and  dismiss 
their  fears  he  would  pledge  himself 
the  fever  would  soon  disappear. 

The  effect  of  the  Doctor’s  speech 
was  like  magic. — The  minds  of  all 
in  the  house  were  instantly  re-assured. 
The  tide  of  opinion  set  in  a contrary 
direction,  and  several  of  the  patients, 
then  in  the  sick  room,  recovered  be- 
fore night,  and  seven  out  of  eight 
v/ere  quite  well  in  a day  or  two. — 
Not  one  of  the  other  inmates  of  the 
house,  from  this  day,  fell  ill  for  nearly 
a month  afterwards.  The  patients 
who  had  previously  been  removed  to 
the  hospital,  went  through  a regular 
fever,  some  of  them  severely;  and 
Dr.  Hamilton  has  no  doubt  that  all 
the  girls  in  the  sick-room  when  he 
addressed  them  would  have  gone  thro’ 
the  same  course. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a still  more 
striking  illustration,  which  we  trans- 
late from  Vander  Mye,  a respectable 
Dutch  author. — The  famine  and  dis- 
tress produced  by  the  siege  of  Breda, 
in  1625,  gave  rise  to  scurvy,  which 
carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  garrison  were  in  con- 
sequence strongly  inclined  to  surren- 
der, when  the  Prince  of  Orange,  anx- 
ious to  prevent  its  loss,  contrived  to 
introduce  letters,  not  only  promising 
speedy  assistance,  but  accompanied 
by  a medicine,  said  to  be  of  great 
price,  and  infallible  against  the  scurvy. 
Three  small  phials  of  this  miraculous 
medicine  were  entrusted  to  each  phy- 
sician, and  three  or  four  drops  were 
said  to  be  enough  to  impart  their 
sovereign  virtue  to  a gallon  of  liquor. 
The  effect  of  the  device  (which  was 
kept  a secret  even  from  the  comman- 
ders) was  truly  astonishing,  and  many 
patients  were  quickly  and  perfectly 
recovered.  Such  as  had  not  moved 
out  for  a month,  were  seen  walking 
in  the  streets  with  their  limbs  sound, 
straight,  and  whole.  Many  who  had 
declared  they  had  been  rendered  worse 
by  all  former  remedies,  recovered  in  a 
few  days,  to  their  inexpressible  joy, 
by  taking  what  was  called  their  gra- 
cious Prince’s  cure. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  STE- 
THOSCOPE, INVENTED  BY  MR. 
LAENNEC  AS  A TEST  OF  DAN- 
GER IN  COUGHS  AND  CON- 
SUMPTIONS. 


Tkis  instrument  consists  of  a cylinder 
of  lignum  vitse,  beech,  or  any  other 
hard  wood,  a foot  in  length,  per- 
forated by  a small  hole  through  its 
whole  length,  and  formed  so  as  to 
separate  in  the  middle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  more  easily  carried  in 
the  pocket.  One  extremity  of  the  cy- 
linder is  hollowed  out  into  the  form 
of  a funnel  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
and  a half,  but  this  can  be  shut  up 
at  pleasure  by  a plug  formed  of  a 
piece  of  wood  so  constructed  as  to 
fit  it  exactly,  with  the  exception  of 
the  central  bore,  which  is  continued 
through  it,  so  as  to  render  the  instru- 
ment in  all  cases  a pervious  tube. 

The  instrument  with  the  plug  in- 
fixed is  used  in  examining  the  state  of 
the  voice  and  the  heart;  with  the 
plug  removed,  for  examining  the  state 
of  the  breathing.  On  all  occasions 
the  stethoscope  should  be  held  in  the 
manner  of  a pen,  and  the  hand  of  the 
observer  should  be  placed  near  the 
body  of  the  patient  to  ensure  the  cor- 
rect application  of  the  instrument.— 
The  end  which  contains  the  plug  is 
that  v/hich  ought  be  applied  to  the 
patient,  and  in  order  to  ensure  its 
greater  stability  in  application,  it 
should  be  made  slightly  concave. — 
When  the  patient  is  much  emaciated 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  insert  be- 
tween the  ribs  a piece  of  lint  or  cotton 
or  a leaf  of  paper,  on  which  the  in- 
strument is  to  be  placed,  as  other- 
wise the  examination  might  be  im- 
perfect. 

The  use  of  the  stethoscope  in  ex- 
amining the  state  of  diseases  is  founded 
on  the  well  known  property  of  solid 
bodies  to  transmit  sound  with  much 
greater  intensity  than  is  done  through 
the  air.  The  ticking  of  a watch,  for 
example,  may  be  heard  much  more 
loudly  and  distinctly  as  it  lies  on  a 
table,  by  applying  your  ear  to  the 
table,  than  otherwise.  By  means  of 
the  stethoscope,  on  the  same  principle, 
the  passage  of  air  or  the  sound  of  the 


voice  in  the  lungs  may  be  heard, 
which  with  the  naked  ear  could  not 
be  perceived  at  all. 

So  delicate  is  the  stethoscope  as  a 
test  of  disease,  that  it  will  point  out 
to  the  observer  the  very  point  where 
the  lungs  are  obstructed  or  have  been 
wasted  away.  For  example,  if  it  he 
applied  to  the  front  of  the  throat  in  a 
healthy  person  while  speaking,  the 
voice  will  appear  to  come  directly 
from  the  point  where  the  instrument 
is  applied.  Now,  whenever  any  ca- 
vity is  formed  in  the  lungs  by  disease 
wasting  away  their  substance,  and  the 
instrument  be  applied  over  that  spot, 
the  voice  will  appear  to  come  from 
that  spot  in  the  same  way ; whereas, 
if  the  lungs  be  obstructed,  the  voice 
will  not  be  heard  at  all.  If  the  in- 
strument, however,  be  removed  to 
ever  so  short  a distance  from  the  point 
of  the  chest  in  question,  none  of  these 
circumstances  will  be  observed.  In 
some  cases  of  consumption,  when 
there  are  several  diseased  communi- 
cations in  the  lungs,  the  voice  is  ob- 
served by  the  stethoscope  to  have  a 
metallic  tinkling  sound,  like  the 
sound  of  a cup  of  metal,  glass,  or 
porcelain,  when  gently  struck  with  a 
pin,  or  when  a grain  of  sand  is  dropped 
into  it. 

The  examination  of  the  breathing 
is  still  more  important:  on  applying 
the  stethoscope  with  the  plug  removed 
to  the  chest  of  a healthy  person,  the 
passage  of  the  air  to  and  from  the 
cells  of  the  lungs  can  be  distinctly 
heard.  This  can  be  perceived  by  ap- 
plying the  instrument  to  almost  any 
part  of  the  chest,  the  back,  or  the  arm- 
pits.  When  it  is  applied  to  the  throat, 
again,  it  seems  as  if  the  breath  of  the 
patient  actually  passed  through  the 
bore  of  the  stethoscope.  If  the  sound 
of  the  breath  be  heard  by  applying 
the  instrument  to  every  part  of  the 
chest,  it  gives  a confident  assurance 
that  there  is  no  obstruction  in  the 
lungs  ; but  if  at  any  point  this  sound 
cannot  be  heard,  then  it  is  equally 
manifest  that  the  lungs  are  obstruct- 
ed in  that  point. 

Again,  when  the  air,  in  passing  to 
and  from  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  en- 
counters any  sort  of  phlegm  or  other 
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excretion,  the  sound  observed  by  the 
stethoscope  is  rattling  in  various  ways, 
indicating  the  particular  point  where 
the  phlegm  is,  and  also  whether  it 
be  tough  or  fluid.  Mr.  Laennec  has 
proved  the  accuracy  of  this  test  in 
several  hundred  cases,  by  examining 
the  state  of  the  lungs  after  death. 


ON  FEVERS  ARISING  FROM 
THE  USE  OF  FRUIT. 


Fresh,  ripe,  sound  fruit,  of  most 
kinds,  when  eaten  moderately,  is  light 
and  wholesome;  but  when  it  is  not 
sound  nor  sufficiently  ripe,  or  is  eaten 
in  greater  quantity  than  the  stomach 
can  comfortably  contain  or  easily  ma- 
nufacture into  good  blood,  then  it 
must  ferment  or  corrupt  by  the  inter- 
nal heat,  and  give  rise  in  consequence 
to  turmoil  and  disturbance  in  the 
bowels. 

Stone  fruits,  in  particular,  are  more 
dangerous,  when  eaten  incautiously, 
than  apples  or  pears : and  it  has  been 
long  observed  in  England,  and  also 
by  M.  Grimrod  de  Reynier  in  France, 
that  a plentiful  year  of  plums  is  al- 
ways rife  in  fevers  and  dysenteries. 
The  chemical  parts  of  stone  fruit  are 
sugar,  water,  mucilage,  acids,  and 
woody  fibre ; and  hence  we  may  infer 
how  easily  they  will  run  into  fermen- 
tation. Unless,  indeed,  they  be  fully 
ripe  and  mellow,  which  is  best  known 
by  the  pulp  being  easily  separated 
from  the  stone,  they  must  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  stomach  from  the  first, 
in  consequence  of  their  acerb  juices 
acting  as  astringents,  and  producing 
colic  and  griping.  When  ripe,  how- 
ever, or  plainly  cooked,  no  fruit  is 
more  easily  digested  or  more  whole- 
some. They  generally  act  on  the 
bowels  as  a mild  laxative.  The 
kernels,  particularly  those  of  peaches, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Willich,  in  his 
lectures,  as  containing  a wholesome 
bitter,  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
prussic  acid ; and  though  a few  of 
them  may  prove  salutary,  as  the 
prussic  acid  itself  does  when  cautiously 
administered,  a quantity  might  prove 
deleterious.  Ripe  apricots  are  refresh- 
ing and  laxative ; but  often  only  one 


half  is  ripe  and  the  other  not ; in 
which  case  we  should  recommend  the 
advice  in  the  “ Almanach  des  Gour- 
mands,” that  the  delicate  ought  only 
to  eat  the  ripe  side,  freed  from  its 
skin.  Peaches  are  best  eaten  fresh 
with  sugar : when  too  heavy  for 
cold  stomachs,  they  may  be  stewed. 
These  hints  may,  perhaps,  prevent 
you  from  being  forced  into  a disagree- 
able acquaintance  with  the  follow- 
ing 

SYMPTOMS  OF  FRUIT  FEVER. 

We  shall  say,  then,  that  you  have 
thought  fit  to  eat  some  unripe,  and 
therefore  indigestible,  fruit ; or,  if 
the  fruit  were  ripe,  you  have,  per- 
haps, eaten  a greater  quantity  than 
your  stomach  can  conveniently  con- 
tain. The  stomach  accordingly  takes 
offence  at  the  mal-treatment,  and 
makes  you  suffer  in  the  flesh  for  the 
misdemeanor.  You  begin  to  feel  a 
weight,  oppression,  lassitude,  and  un- 
willingness to  move,  with  cold  chills, 
running  chiefly  along  the  small  of 
the  back,  and  ending  in  flushing 
heats  and  perspiration.  Your  head 
aches,  and  you  feel  pains  in  various 
parts  of  your  body,  sometimes  fixed, 
and  sometimes  wandering.  The  face 
becomes  pale,  and  the  eyes  yellow- 
ish ; but  the  stomach  is  the  chief 
sufferer ; and  from  its  being  loaded 
and  distended,  there  are  nausea  and 
loathing,  and  often  retching,  and 
eructation  of  disagreeable  wind,  or  of 
bilious,  tenacious  acid,  or  acrid  mat- 
ter. The  state  of  the  mouth  is  the 
best  test  of  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  observable  in  the  foetid 
breath,  the  tongue  loaded  with  a 
white  or  yellow  viscid  crust,  some- 
times tasteless,  at  others  bitter  and 
disagreeable.  Disorders  of  the  bowels 
succeed,  such  as  rumbling  noises, 
gripes,  sense  of  weight  and  fulness, 
accompanied  either  with  costiveness, 
or  with  bilious,  foetid,  or  frothy 
stools. 

At  this  stage  of  the  complaint,  the 
patient  may  not  be  so  ill  as  to  be 
confined  to  his  bed  ; but  in  a short 
time,  the  thirst,  giddiness,  and  head- 
ache increase  the  pulse  becomes 
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more  frequent  and  often  intermittent; 
the  symptoms  of  the  stomach,  the 
nausea,  the  retching,  and  the  griping, 
are  aggravated ; the  flushing  of  the 
face  is  greater,  with  greenish  pale- 
ness towards  the  sides  of  the  nose ; 
the  under-lip  quivers;  the  eyes  are 
suffused  with  tears;  the  breathing  be- 
comes hurried  and  difficult,  often  ac- 
companied with  cough,  either  with 
or  without  expectoration;  pain  si- 
milar to  that  of  rheumatism  is  felt  in 
the  chest,  the  shoulder-blades,  and 
in  the  throat ; and  along  with  loss  of 
strength,  there  is  drowsiness  or  sleep- 
lessness and  delirium. 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days 
the  fever  begins  to  remit  in  the 
morning,  with  a gentle  sweat  breaking 
out  on  the  forehead  and  breast.  The 
tongue  is  sometimes  more  loaded  with 
a thick  yellow  crust,  and  sometimes 
it  is  dry  in  the  middle,  and  of  a 
brown  colour ; the  urine  is  made  with 
burning  pain,  is  deep  yellow,  or  ap- 
pears like  the  urine  of  cattle,  or  with 
a pink  or  bran-like  sediment.  To- 
wards night  there  sometimes  comes 
on  slight  chilliness  or  shivering,  with 
an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms. 
The  skin  becomes  dry,  harsh,  and 
burning,  and  is  often  suffused  with  a 
yellow  tinge.  Blood  sometimes  drops 
from  the  nostrils,  mixed  with  a yel- 
lowish fluid,  while  the  sleeplessness, 
restlessness,  and  delirium,  are  exceed- 
ingly distressing. 

As  the  disease  advances  farther,  the 
remission  in  the  morning  almost  dis- 
appears; the  region  of  the  liver  and 
stomach  is  much  more  tense  and  pain- 
ful; the  feelings  of  anxiety,  heat, 
thirst,  and  head-ache,  become  much 
aggravated ; the  delirium  is  almost 
constant ; the  throat  is  parched  ; the 
tongue  is  brown,  livid,  or  approach- 
ing to  black,  covered  with  a tough 
phlegm,  and  so  hard  as  to  appear 
almost  brittle  to  the  touch,  and  this 
appearance  is  increased  by  its  being 
deeply  chapped;  the  speech  is  im- 
paired and  stuttering;  the  eyes  are 
red,  the  hearing  dull,  and  the  tem- 
ples throb ; the  urine  is  scanty,  thick, 
of  a bad  smell,  and  often  discharged 
unconsciously ; the  stools  are  liquid, 
and  brown  or  greenish,  and  of  an 


extremely  bad  smell ; while  the  belly 
is  inflated,  and  sounds  to  the  touch, 
and  the  skin  is  either  parched  or 
bathed  in  a clammy  sweat.  When 
the  disease  in  this  stage  is  neglected 
or  badly  treated,  it  often  terminates 
fatally. 

When  the  disease  is  more  slow  and 
mild  in  its  attack,  the  patient,  on 
awaking  from  sleep,  feels  little  refresh- 
ed, is  listless,  morose,  quarrelsome,  or 
in  low  spirits.  The  mouth  and  throat 
are  loaded  with  phlegm,  and  he 
belches  foetid  gas  or  spits  up  great 
quantities  of  phlegm  with  much  nau- 
sea. There  is  little  appetite  for  food, 
but  not  absolute  loathing;  but  after 
eating,  he  complains  of  weight,  full- 
ness, drowsiness,  flatulence,  and  ob- 
struction of  the  bowels.  Cold  shiver- 
ing is  succeeded  by  wandering  flushes, 
and  dry  squalid  skin  or  slight  sweat- 
ing ; a leaden  heaviness  of  the  head, 
and  murmuring  and  ringing  of  the 
ears,  causing  a degree  of  painful  stu- 
pidity. The  belly  sometimes  swells 
and  is  painful  to  the  touch,  and  this 
is  succeeded  by  hiccup,  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  and  great  anxiety  and 
oppression  of  stomach,  which  in  a 
few  days  end  in  the  appearance  of 
thrush  in  the  mouth.  Some  patients 
have  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 


TREATMENT  OF  FRUIT  FEVER. 

It  is  dangerous  in  all  such  cases  to 
let  blood,  unless  when  the  symptoms 
have  a decided  tendency  to  inflam- 
mation, marked  by  a full  pulse  and 
tightness,  and  pricking  pain  in  the 
side : if  these  be  well  marked,  blood- 
letting is  indispensable.  When  there 
is  no  inflammation,  and  when  there 
is  neither  rupture,  pregnancy,  or  other 
circumstances  to  forbid  it,  and  if  the 
strength  of  the  patient  can  support 
it,  an  emetic  should  be  promptly  ad- 
ministered. In  this  case  we  should 
recommend  the  following : — 

Take  of  tartarized  antimony,  three 
grains ; 

Of  distilled  water,  three  ounces. 
Mix  for  an  emetic,  and  work  it  off 
with  chamomile  tea. 
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The  best  time  for  giving  an  emetic 
is  just  before  you  expect  a fit  of  the 
cold  shivering,  as  it  will  often  check 
it  altogether.  When  the  'shivering 
has  begun  or  has  just  gone  off,  the 
emetic  will  often  prove  too  weakening 
to  the  patient.  When  the  bowels  are 
loose,  or  flux  is  present,  an  emetic  of 
ipecacuanha  is  the  best. 

When  the  bowels  are  costive  or 
obstructed,  it  is  a good  thing  to  give 
a laxative  along  with  the  emetic;  for 
which  purpose  we  prescribe  Dr.  Bang’s 
fever  draught ; it  is  as  follows : — 

Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  oz. 

Of  tartarized  antimony,  two  grs. 

Of  distilled  water,  six  ounces. 
Mix  for  a draught,  to  be  repeated 
occasionally  till  it  be  successful. 

Before  going  to  dinner,  or  at  bed- 
time, it  is  excellent  to  begin  by  taking 
one  grain  of  ipecacuanha,  increasing 
slowly  to  twenty  grains.  One-fourth 
or  one-half  of  a grain  of  tartar  emetic, 
increased  slowly  to  two  or  even  three 
grains,  is  also  good. 

In  order  to  dissolve  the  phlegm, 
when  it  accumulates  to  a troublesome 
extent-,  we  would  recommend  le- 
monade, decoction  of  endive,  tama- 
rind or  cream  of  tartar  water,  or  the 
following  decoction  of  grass-roots : — 

Take  of  the  roots  of  couch-grass,  one 
ounce ; 

Of  soft  water,  four  pints. 

Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain 
for  use. 

When  the  phlegm  is  by  these  means 
loosened  and  made  less  tough,  one  of 
the  best  things  for  expelling  it  is 
Dr.  Munro’s  draught  for  phlegm,  as 
follows : — 

Take  of  spirit  of  mindererus,  three 
ounces ; 

Of  infusion  of  elder,  three  ounces ; 

Of  simple  oxymel,  one  ounce. 
Mix  for  a draught,  to  be  repeated 
occasionally. 

When  the  patient  is  recovering,  he 
must  be  treated  with  generous  diet,  a 
moderate  use  of  wine,  and  country  air 


and  exercise.  A very  excellent  re- 
storative is  the  following  aromatic 
bitter : — 

Take  of  gentian,  two  drachms; 

Of  Cyprus  wine,  two  ounces ; 

Of  mint- water,  two  ounces. 

Mix,  and  take  a wine-glassful  as  oc- 
casion requires. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DURA- 
TION AND  COURSE  OF  FEVER, 
AND  ON  THE  EFFICACY  OF 
MEDICINE  IN  INTERRUPTING 
ITS  COURSE,  AND  IN  SHORT- 
ENING ITS  DURATION. 


BY  M.  MAUDRUX. 


That  part  of  the  history  of  fever, 
which  respects  its  duration,  and  the 
doctrine  of  critical  days,  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  a matter  of  mere 
curiosity.  The  proper  determination 
of  this  question,  seems  to  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  history  of  the  com- 
plaint, because  no  disease  can  be  said 
to  be  well  understood  till  its  natural 
termination  be  known. 

From  three  hundred  and  twelve 
cases  of  fever,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
were  selected,  in  all  of  which  I have 
been  able,  with  a considerable  de- 
gree of  precision,  to  mark  the  day 
in  which  either  a remission,  finally 
ending  in  health,  or  a fatal  termina- 
tion, took  place,  as  expressed  in  the 
following  table : 


TABLE  OF  TERMINATION  OF  FEVERS 
TO  THE  TWENTIETH  DAY  OF  THE 
DISEASE,  INCLUSIVE. 


On  days  called 
critical. 


3rd  . 

. . 4 

5th  . 

. . 11 

7th  . 

. . 39 

9th  . 

. . 23 

11th  . 

. . 28 

14th  . 

. . 38 

17  th  . 

. . 17 

20th  . 

. . 12 
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On  days  called 
non-critical. 


4th  . . 

. 0 

6th  . . 

. 6 

8th  . . 

. 13 

10th  . . 

. 8 

12th  . . 

. 14 

13th  . . 

. 17 

15th  f . 

. 13 

16th  . . 

. 16 

18th  . . 

. 8 

19th  . . 

. 13 

108 
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From  this  statement  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  fevers  which  ter- 
minated on  critical  days,  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  those  terminat- 
ing on  days  called  non-critical. 

^he  proportions  of  terminations  on 
critical  days  above  stated  is  not  near 
so  great  as  in  the  cases  recorded 
by  Hippocrates,  collected  by  De 
Haen,  and  published  in  Dr.  Cullen’s 
« First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Phy- 
sic.” Of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  instances  of  the  terminations  of 
fevers  on  one  or  other  of  the  first 
twenty  days  of  the  disease,  there  are 
one  hundred  and  seven,  or  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  number,  which 
happened  on  one  or  other  of  the  eight . 
critical  days.  In  some  other  respects, 
also,  there  is  a very  material  difference 
between  the  two  statements.  Termi- 
nations on  the  8th,  10th,  12th,  15th, 
16th, ’18th,  and  19th,  in  the  case  of 
Hippocrates,  amount  to  no  more 
than  one-ninth  of  the  whole;  while 
our  calculation  makes  the  ending 
on  these  days  to  include  almost  all 
the  instances  of  terminations  of  fevers 
on  days  non-critical.  We  have  also 
seventeen  terminations  in  the  thir- 
teenth day,  in  which  none  were  ob- 
served by  Hippocrates.  His  termina- 
tions on  the  sixth  are  considerable; 
ours,  on  the  contrary,  are  very 
few. 

I scarcely  need  observe,  that  if  a 
day  is  to  be  reckoned  critical  from 
the  comparative  number  of  instances 
of  terminations  on  it,  several  of  the 
days  called  non-critical,  have  a better 
title  to  this  denomination  than  some 
of  them  which  bear  the  name  of 
critical  days.  As  I have  no  inten- 
tion either  to  establish  or  discredit 
any  doctrine  concerning  this  matter, 
farther  than  the  evidence  before  the 
world,  leaving  it  to  them,  assisted 
by  future  inquiry,  to  pronounce  a 
final  judgement.  This,  however, 
seems  undeniable,  that  a greater  num- 
ber of  fevers  terminate  on  the  eight 
days  called  critical,  taken  collectively, 
than  on  the  ten  days  reckoned  not 
critical,  taken  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  farther  undeniable,  that  more  of 
the  fevers  I have  collected,  terminated 
on  the  7th,  11th,  and  14th  days, 


taken  separately,  than  on  any  other 
of  the  first  twenty  days  of  this  dis- 
ease. The  proportion  of  terminations 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  four 
days,  which  is  nearly  one  half  of 
the  whole  number  of  cases  recorded. 

Something  farther  concerning  the 
question  of  critical  days  is  to  be  dis- 
covered by  a consideration  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  medicine  in  the  cure  of  fever. 
If  it  shall  appear  that  the  course  of 
this  disease  can  be  interrupted  by  the 
application  of  means,  this,  though 
not  a direct  proof  against  the  notion 
that  fever  is  a regular  process  of 
the  animal  economy,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  health,  which  must  continue 
a certain  length  of  time  to  produce 
its  effects,  yet  rather  invalidates  such 
a supposition ; but  if  it  appear  that 
the  means  hitherto  employed  have  no 
such  effect,  or  at  most,  that  this  ef- 
fect is  very  seldom  produced  by  them, 
it  will  be  a strong  evidence  corrobo- 
rating the  doctrine  of  critical  days. 

The  advantages  that  arise  from 
the  method  of  cure  usually  employed 
in  fever  are,  I think,  established  on 
sure  grounds,  and  may  be  rendered 
evident  by  considering  the  circum- 
stances that  indicate  danger  in  fever, 
and  the  means  that  are  known  to  re- 
move or  alleviate  these  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances. The  same  consideration 
will,  I think,  render  it  probable  that 
very  often  more  real  benefit  is  de- 
rived to  the  patient  by  protracting, 
than  by  shortening  the  duration  of 
this  complaint.  The  proofs  we  have 
of  the  real  efficacy  of  medicine, in  the 
disease  so  often  mentioned,  do  not 
rest  on  any  reasoning  concerning  the 
nature  of  proximate  causes.  They 
are  not  deduced  from  any  notion  of 
that  state  of  the  body  in  which  the 
disease  is  supposed  to  consist;  they 
are  actually  to  be  apprehended  by 
our  senses,  and  force  conviction  on 
our  understandings. 

I do  not  hereby  mean  to  say, 
that  we  can  in  no  manner  or  degree 
comprehend  how  the  remedies  ap- 
plied in  fever,  produce  the  benefit 
derived  from  them.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  animal  body  is  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  see  both  cause  and  ef- 
fect in  many  of  the  consequences 
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that  arise  from  the  application  of 
medicine,  and  this  takes  place  in  no 
disease,  perhaps,  so  much  as  in 
fever. 

I have  already  said,  that  the  proofs 
of  efficacy  of  medicine  in  preventing 
death  in  fevers  are  to  be  drawn  from 
a consideration  of  the  circumstances 
indicating  danger  in  this  disease,  and 
of  the  means  which  we  possess  of 
removing  or  alleviating  those  cir- 
cumstances. In  order  to  establish  this 
position  it  is  necessary  to  attempt  a 
general  description  of  this  disease;  a 
minute  history,  however,  is  not 
wanted,  it  being  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  point  out  the  most  promi- 
nent features,  and  direct  our  obser- 
vations to  them,  without  marking  the 
modifications  of  a general  rule,  which 
the  peculiarities  of  individuals  may 
require. 

Fever  is  a disease  of  the  whole 
body ; we  cannot  refer  it  to  any 
one  part,  nor  to  any  one  system  of 
functions  alone.  There  is  evidently 
a derangement  of  the  whole;  there 
is  not  a part  nor  a function  in  which 
it  cannot  be  detected  by  an  attentive 
observer.  It  appears  to  me  that  it 
has  been  principally  supposed  to  be 
an  affection  of  the  organs  of  motion, 
only  because  deviations  from  the 
natural  state  in  the  operations  of 
these  organs  are  more  easily  appre- 
hended by  our  senses,  than  those  de- 
viations which  take  place  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  more  remote  powers 
of  the  body.  From  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  effects  of  fever  are 
more  conspicuous  in  the  motions  of 
the  system,  it  has  been  imagined, 
that  this  disease  consists  principally 
in  an  affection  of  that  power  from 
which  we  think  organs  derive  their 
motive  quality.  I am  much  disposed 
to  doubt  this  notion,  because  it  seems 
to  intimate  a sort  of  independent 
existence  of  such  a power,  which 
we  have  no  grounds  to  suppose  to 
be  true.  The  existence  and  efficacy 
of  the  vital  power,  as  it  is  called,  is 
so  much  interwoven  with,  and  de- 
pendant upon,  the  well  being  of  every 
part,  and  the  well  being  of  every 
part  seems  so  much  interwoven  with, 
and  dependant  on,  the  natural  con- 
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dition  of  the  vital  power,  that  I 
cannot  readily  conceive  how  we  can 
attribute  disease  to  one  without  an  af- 
fection of  the  other. 

The  presence  of  fever  is  most  cer- 
tainly detected  by  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  condition  of  the  ani- 
mal functions;  and,  as  a general  truth, 
we  may  assert,  that  the  pulse  is  more 
frequent  than  in  health.  It  is  true, 
that  in  some  fevers  no  aberrations  in 
this  respect  can  be  perceived.  Since 
the  pulse,  therefore,  continues  in  its 
natural  condition,  it  may  be  alleged 
that  we  are  wrong  in  admitting  in- 
creased frequency  as  a characteristic 
of  fever.  But  in  medicine,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  absolute  constancy  of 
any  appearance  is  not  required  in 
perfecting  a definition.  There  are 
always  some  exceptions  to  general 
rules,  and  that  rule  is  said  to  be  most 
general  which  has  fewest  of  such  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  other  part  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy in  which  fever  characterizes  it- 
self, is  the  animal  functions.  A cer- 
tain derangement  takes  place  not  only 
in  the  corporeal  actions,  but  also  in 
the  mental  operations.  In  fever,  none 
of  the  actions,  more  particularly 
called  animal,  can  be  performed  with 
wonted  steadiness  and  facility.  An 
extraordinary  exertion  becomes  neces- 
sary in  every  act ; motions  which  in 
health  appeared  to  be  performed 
without  consciousness,  seem  to  require 
in  fever  a perceptible  act  of  the 
will,  and  a consciousness  of  exertion 
follows  of  consequence.  If  this  be 
not  strictly  true,  whoever  has  been 
in  a fever,  or  observed  minutely  the 
actions  of  those  that  are  subjected  to 
it,  will  admit  its  approach  to  the 
truth.  , 

The  increase  of  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  particular  affections  of 
the  animal  functions,  are  the  true 
characteristic  marks  of  fever.  These 
may  exist  for  an  indefinite  time,  and 
to  an  indefinite  degree,  without  end- 
ing in  death,  provided  they  be  not 
conjoined  with  affections  of  some 
other  of  the  functions  of  the  living 
body. 

The  circumstances  not  so  imme- 
diately essential  to  fever  are  to  be 
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found  in  the  condition  of  respira- 
tion, of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
of  the  natural  functions;  to  these 
may  be  added,  certain  appearances, 
which  are  said  to  indicate  a putres- 
cent state  of  the  fluids.  These  are 
found  in  a greater  or  less  degree  in 
almost  all  fevers.  The  whole  system 
of  actions,  and  the  condition  of  the 
organs  by  which  these  actions  are 
performed,  are  so  dependant  on  each 
other,  that  scarcely  any  one  can  in 
any  considerable  degree  be  deranged, 
without  imparting  a certain  degree  of 
derangement  to  every  other. 

Assuming  the  condition  of  the  cir- 
culatory motion  of  the  blood,  and 
state  of  the  animal  functions,  as  the 
characteristic  signs  of  fever,  let  us 
consider  the  appearances  that  take 
place  in  these,  in  persons  affected  with 
this  complaint. 

We  have  no  way  of  determining 
the  condition  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  in  respect  to  its  rapidity,  but 
by  attending  to  the  state  of  the 
pulse. 

It  is  plain  that  an  increase  of  fre- 
quency of  the  contractions  of  the 
heart,  provided  the  same  force  be  ex- 
erted, and  the  same  quantity  of  blood 
be  expelled,  must  accelerate  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  this  fluid.  That 
the  acceleration  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood  actually  takes  place  in  some 
cases,  has  never,  as  far  as  I know, 
been  doubted.  This  state  of  motion 
of  the  blood  is  indicated  by  a frequent 
and  strong  pulse.  This  pulse  is  often 
very  quick,  when  we  have  good  evi- 
dence to  convince  us  that  the  blood 
is  scarcely  moved  forward  at  all. — 
This  is  evidently  the  case  in  the  latter 
period  of  fatal  fever,  when  coldness 
and  stiffness  of  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  body,  often  with  lividity  from  a 
stagnation  of  blood,  prove  that  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  them  is  al- 
most, if  not  entirely,  at  an  end, 
though  the  pulse  of  the  larger  arteries 
be  frequent  to  a very  great  degree. 
The  pulse,  then,  as  indicating  the 
degree  of  rapidity  with  which  the 
blood  is  circulated  in  the  body,  serves 
to  point  out  two  different  states  of 
fever,  opposite  to  each  other,  is  as 


far  as  the  motion  of  the  vital  fluid 
is  influenced  by  febrile  diseases. 

We  often  observe,  that  in  the  firsr 
period  of  fever,  there  are  clear  indi- 
cations of  an  unnaturally  rapid  mo- 
tion of  the  blood,  while  in  the  same 
person,  before  the  fatal  termination, 
there  are  signs  of  the  presence  of  an 
opposite  condition;  but  during  this 
transition,  it  is  remarked,  that  the 
pulse  has  not  been  reduced  to  the 
natural  standard  of  frequency  and 
strength.  The  course  it  observes  is, 
that  it  gradually  increases  in  frequen- 
cy, while  it  is  diminished  in  force. 
During  this  transition  from  the  one 
state  ro  the  other,  it  is  evident  there 
must,  in  every  case,  be  a point  at 
which  the  blood  is  moved  with  its 
natural  velocity,  though,  perhaps, 
this  velocity  be  produced  by  a more 
frequent,  but  less  forcible  exertion  of 
the  power  of  the  heart. 

The  parts  principally  affected  in 
fever,  strictly  so  called,  by  unequal 
distribution  of  bipod,  are  the  head 
and  lungs.  The  affection  of  one  of 
these  parts  is  very  frequently  suc- 
ceeded or  accompanied  with  the 
other;  difficulty  of  breathing  with 
pain  over  the  thorax,  and  a suffo- 
cating oppression  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  indicate  an  affection  of  the 
lungs:  severe  head-ache,  inflamed 
, eyes,  inability  to  bear  the  light,  and 
delirium,  that  of  the  head. 

That  these  affections  are  often  con- 
nected with  too  forcible  circulation,  is 
certain  ; and  that  they  are  mitigated, 
when  connected  with  this  state  of 
motion  of  the  blood,  by  every  thing 
that  tends  to  lessen  impetus,  is  also 
certain:  here,  then,  is  a most  un- 
equivocal proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
medicine.  But,  besides  these  gene- 
ral means,  we  know  of  others  that 
actually  assist  in  removing  topical 
affections  of  this  kind:  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  these  is  the  appli- 
cation of  blisters  near  the  affected 
part. 

Now,  as  it  is  known  that  these 
affections,  for  the  most  part,  either 
terminate  in  too  languid  circulation, 
succeeded  by  death,  or  in  effusion 
producing  death,  before  the  fluid 
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effused  be  changed  into  pus,  or  in 
suppuration  frequently  ending  in  the 
same  way,  it  is  evident  that  the  effi- 
cacy of  medicine  in  removing  these 
affections,  must  have  a very  powerful 
influence  in  preventing  death. 

There  is  another  case  of  languid 
circulation,  which  succeeds  its  oppo- 
site without  the  intervention  of  to- 
pical affection;  and  there  is  yet  a 
third,  which  very  frequently  exists 
without  a previous  state  of  over- rapid 
circulation. 

Fever,  connected  with  too  languid 
a circulation,  is  a very  common 
form  of  this  disease.  I am  aware 
that  I may  justly  be  called  upon  to 
prove  that  the  motion  of  the  blood 
is  less  rapid  in  the  fever  I am  about 
to  describe,  than  is  consistent  with 
the  order  of  health.  That  too  lan- 
guid motion  of  the  blood  does  take 
place  towards  the  end  of  fevers  is 
certain;  and  that  in  many  cases  of 
the  fever  I am  now  speaking  of,  at 
their  very  commencement  no  increase 
of  the  rapidity  takes  place,  though 
the  pulse  be  frequent,  can,  I think, 
be  scarcely  denied ; there  is  farther 
a gradual  diminution  of  vigour  in 
all  parts  of  the  system,  terminating 
at  last  in  the  total  cessation  of  mo- 
tion. This  surely  affords  a strong 
proof  that  the  heart  and  arterial 
system  partake  of  the  same  weak- 
ness, to  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  reduced ; but  if  the  powers 
moving  the  blood  be  lessened,  it 
seems  a certaiu  consequence  that  its 
motion  will  also  be  rendered  less 
rapid.  Add  to  this,  the  nature  of 
the  remedies  employed  in  this  kind 
of  fever,  and  we  shall  have  little  doubt 
about  the  state  of  the  circulation  that 
takes  place  in  it. 

The  efficacy  of  medicine  in  pre- 
venting the  dangerous  consequences 
that  follow  any  of  the  three  forms  of 
fever  which  I have  noticed,  appear 
to  be  well  established ; but  there  are 
some  operations  and  remedies,  which 
physicians  have  supposed  to  act  more 
immediately  on  what  they  esteem  the 
proximate  cause  of  fever,  and  thereby 
remove  it. 

Antimony,  exhibited  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  excite  a continued 


nausea,  is  one  of  these,  and  as  it  is 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the 
late  Dr.  Cullen,  it  merits  a respect- 
ful consideration.  I have  endeavoured 
to  use  this  mode  of  administration  in 
many  cases,  but  was  always  deceived 
in  my  expectations.  The  medicine 
often  brought  on  a looseness,  not- 
withstanding all  my  care  to  prevent 
it.  It  is  well  known  that  this  oc- 
currence is  seldom  favourable  to  fever. 
It  frequently  happened  that  nausea 
could  not  be  induced;  either  full 
vomiting,  purging,  or  no  sensible 
effect  at  all  followed  the  exhibition 
of  this  medicine.  Blood-letting  in 
these  cases  is  the  principal  remedy ; 
but  to  bleed  to  the  utter  extinction  of 
the  disease  is  impossible.  The  ra- 
tional and  universal  practice,  there- 
fore, is  to  moderate  general  impetus, 
and  then  to  protract  the  disease.  If 
this  protraction  cannot  be  procured, 
death  speedily  ends  both  the  patient 
and  his  complaint.  The  same  ob- 
servation is  true  of  fever  with  too 
languid  motion.  This  motion  must 
be  supported  and  accelerated ; but  by 
this  acceleration  the  disease  is  not 
removed;  it  is  only  protracted  by  an 
artificial  vigour  imparted  to  the  body, 
by  which  it  is  enabled  to  strug- 
gle with,  and  at  last  overcome,  the 
complaint. 


GREEK  CURE  FOR  HYDRO- 
PHOBIA. 


BY  DR.  XANTHOS. 


The  following  is]  translated  from  an 
interesting  paper  of  the  Greek  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Xanthos,  in  Hufeland’s 
“Journal  der  Praktischen  Heilkunde.” 

At  the  end  of  January,  1823,  as 
many  of  my  countrymen,  compelled 
by  the  events  which  occurred  in  our 
country,  were  travelling  from  Russia 
through  Germany  to  Marseilles,  I saw 
one  of  them  who  came  from  Trape- 
zunt,  who  had  been  bitten  by  a dog 
in  Hanover.  He  had  a considerable 
wound  in  the  middle  of  the  right 
thigh,  which  pained  him  in  walking. 
Notwithstanding  my  advice,  that  he 
should  stop  on  his  journey  till  the 
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wound  was  healed,  ho  insisted  on 
setting  out  the  same  day  with  his 
countrymen,  and  took  nothing  with 
him  but  a little  mild  salve. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  1 met 
this  man  again,  with  twenty-seven  of 
my  countrymen,  in  Zurich,  and  was 
happy  to  find  that  the  wound  had, 
in  a short  time,  completely  healed. — 
The  man  said  it  was  a lucky  circum- 
stance that  the  dog  was  not  mad ; 
upon  which  a Greek,  from  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, considerably  advanced  in 
years  and  well  acquainted  with  the  cus- 
toms of  our  country,  observed,  that  if 
the  dog  had  been  mad,  it  would  not 
have  been  of  much  consequence,  all  that 
would  have  been  necessary  was  to  cut 
out  the  lyssais  as  soon  as  possible. 
I immediately  put  the  question  -to 
him,  “ What  do  you  mean  by  the 
lyssais?”  He  replied,  “ In  persons 
who  have  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs, 
there  appear  on  the  ninth  day  little 
blisters  on  the  tongue,  which  we  call 
lyssais , these  must  be  cut  off  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  the  bleeding  suffered 
to  continue  till  the  poison  is  dis- 
charged.” 

Acquainted  with  the  information 
which  Dr.  Marochetti  had  commu- 
nicated on  this  subject,  I considered 
the  testimony  of  this  old  Greek  ex- 
tremely important.  I inquired  of  my 
other  countrymen,  who  had  lived  in 
various  provinces  of  Greece,  whe- 
ther they  were  acquainted  with  this 
practice;  most  of  them  answered  in 
the  affirmative ; some  assured  me  that 
they  had  often  witnessed  it. 

As  my  countrymen  were  too  much 
dispersed  in  different  places  to  enable 
me  personally  to  obtain  particular  in- 
formation on  this  subject  from  each 
of  them,  I sent  certain  questions  from 
Heidelberg,  and  obtained  from  Haran 
the  following  answer  from  Polychronis, 
a Thessalian  : — - 

“ If  a man  is  bitten  by  a mad  dog, 
on  the  ninth  day  small  blisters,  called 
lyssais,  appear  under  the  tongue ; 
they  are  about  the  size  of  a pea,  some 
of  them  smaller ; they  are  rather  dark- 
coloured  and  look  like  flesh.  They 
are  situated  on  the  under  side  of  the 
tongue,  near  the  membraneous  band 
or  bridle,  particularly  on  the  side  of 


the  veins.  If  you  observe  the  tongue 
of  a sound  man,  and  then  examine 
that  of  a man  who  has  been  bitten 
by  a mad  dog,  you  will  immediately 
see  the  difference. 

“ As  soon  as  these  lyssais  are  ob- 
served, they  must  be  cut  out  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  the  bleeding  con- 
tinued till  the  poison  is  discharged. — 
If  this  is  neglected  or  deferred  too 
long,  as,  for  instance,  till  the  twen- 
tieth day,  the  brain  becomes  affected, 
and  the  patient  will  die  in  deplorable 
convulsions.” 

Seven  Greeks,  who  were  staying  at 
A , partly  natives  of  Thes- 

saly and  Epirus,  and  partly  from 
the  Islands  of  Greece,  confirmed  this 
testimony.  Another  from  Lagura, 
near  Larissa,  wrote  to  the  same  effect, 
adding,  that  in  his  country,  after  the 
lyssais  had  been  cut  out,  and  the 
wound  suffered  to  bleed  a considerable 
time,  a red  hot  iron  was  often  applied 
to  the  part  for  several  days. 

An  Epirot,  K.  W.  wrote  me  word 
from  Basil,  that  in  his  country,  when 
the  lyssais  were  cut  out,  and  the 
wound  had  bled  copiously,  it  was  the 
custom  to  rub  it  with  garlic  and  com- 
mon salt.  He  assures  me  that  he  has 
often  seen  this  done ; and  that  when 
this  plan  has  been  carefully  pursued, 
the  patient  after  the  fortieth  day  is 
out  of  all  danger.  He  adds,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, after  the  lyssais  have  been  cut 
out,  wash  out  a gun-barrel  with  wa- 
ter, and  make  the  patient  wash  his 
month  with  the  rincings. — Thirteen 
Greeks,  staying  at  Basil,  confirmed 
this  testimony  with  some  slight  va- 
riations. 

A Peloponnesian,  eighty  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  in  trade  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years  in  Russia,  who 
had  since  resided  at  Odessa,  and 
who  is  now  in  Switzerland,  tells 
me  that  he  has  often  employed  this 
method  in  Russia  with  the  happiest 
success. 

In  some  parts  of  Greece  it  is  the 
custom  to  apply  squeezed  river  cray- 
fish to  the  bitten  part ; a drink  is  also 
prepared  by  squeezing  these  cray- 
fish and  pouring  upon  them  wine  or 
water.  The  inhabitants  of  many  pro- 
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vinces  of  Greece  have  great  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  crayfish  in  cases  of 
hydrophobia,  and  use  them  both  in- 
ternally and  externally.  They  do  not 
neglect  also  to  treat  the  bitten  part  by 
burning,  excision,  caustic,  &c.  From 
all  this  information  it  appears,  that  the 
treatment  of  hydrophobia  throughout 
Greece  is  the  same,  viz.  by  excision 
of  the  lyssais.  A question  now  arises, 
whether  the  peasant  by  whom  Maro- 
chetti  saw  this  treatment  successfully 
employed,  learned  it  from  a Greek, 
or  in  Greece  itself.  That  it  had  its 
origin  in  Greece,  is  evident  from  the 
name  lyssais,  which  is  used  through- 
out  that  country. 

Mr.  Sieber,  the  traveller,  has  de- 
clared, that  he  has  discovered  a re- 
medy for  hydrophobia  in  Greece, 
which  he  does  not,  however,  disclose, 
as  he  has  a view  to  indemnifying 
himself  by  selling  the  secret.  Whe- 
ther this  remedy  is  that  which  has 
been  pointed  out,  or  some  other,  time 
will  show.  In  the  mean  time  I 
should  have  thought  myself  want- 
ing in  the  duty  which  I owe  to  my 
fellow-men,  if  I had  not,  as  soon  as 
possible,  made  known  to  the  German 
physicians,  a plan  of  treatment  which 
is  universally  adopted  in  my  coun- 
try, and  the  success  of  which  has 
been  testified  by  so  many  of  my  coun- 
trymen. Happy  shall  I be  if  my  in- 
formation should  contribute  to  the 
discovery  of  a remedy  for  so  for- 
midable a disease. — If  1 should  obtain 
giny  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, I will  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  communicating  it. 


SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER’S  METHOD 
OF  PRESERVING  HIS  OWN 
HEALTH. 


“Physician  cure  thyself!”  may  of- 
ten, and  very  justly  be  said  to  our 
doctors,  who  prescribe  rather  to  earn 
money,  than  to  cure  their  patients. 
This  taunt,  however,  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  Sir  Astley  Cooper ; for  he  not 
only  cures  his  patients,  but  by  fol- 
lowing his  own  rules  and  prescrip- 
tions, he  has  preserved  his  own  health 
unimpaired  for  many  years,  though 


he  is  so  greatly  exposed  to  the  daily 
and  nightly  fatigues  of  his  laborious 
profession.  Mr.  Abernethy,  his  great 
rival,  on  the  contrary,  forbids  his 
patients  not  only  all  sorts  of  liquor, 
but  often  prohibits  drink  altogether, 
particularly  at  dinner,  though  he  him- 
self drinks  his  wine  without  fear  or 
the  consequences.  His  practice  is 
right;  his  advice,  wrong  and  unna- 
tural. To  prohibit  a man  from  drink- 
ing, we  think  equally  foolish  with 
advising  him  to  tipple. 

The  first  rule  Sir  Astley  observes 
with  care,  in  his  own  person,  is 
“ Temperance,”  without  which,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  strongest  constitu- 
tion to  escape  disease.  Now  there 
is  much  meaning  in  this  word  tem- 
perance; for  it  refers  not  only  to 
food  and  drink,  but  to  exercise,  cloth- 
ing, and  every  sort  of  sensual  indul- 
gence. All  these  Sir  Astley  at- 
tends to,  and  he  is  well  and  vigo- 
rous. 

Sir  Astley’s  second  rule' is  “Early 
Rising,”  on  the  principle  that  the 
night  was  given  for  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  the  day  for  business  and 
labour.  But  he  who  sits  up  till  mid- 
night and  beyond  it,  must  sleep  in 
the  morning,  even,  as  Harvey  ex- 
presses it,  after  “ the  vigorous  sun  is 
up  and  going  on  his  Maker’s  errand.” 
Whoever  does  so,  must  have  his 
nerves  loosened,  and  his  strength  en- 
feebled: there  is  no  help  for  him. 
Sir  Astley  attends  to  this,  and  he  is 
well  and  vigorous. 

The  third  rule  practised  by  Sir 
Astley,  is  “ Sponging  his  body  with 
cold  water  immediately  after  getting 
out  of  bed.”  He  informs  us  that  he 
has  continued  this  practice  since  he 
was  twenty -four  years  of  age;  and 
the  effect  has  been  that  he  does  not 
know  what  it  is  to  get  a cold;  and 
though  he  go  from  a warm  room 
or  a crowded  assembly  into  the  open 
air,  in  the  severest  winter  nights,  and 
with  merely  silk  stockings  on  his 
legs : his  health  never  suffers  by  cough 
or  catarrh.* 


* The  word  catarrh  is  Greek,  and 
means  a running  (from  the  nose  the 
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Sir  Astley’s  fourth  rule  is,  that 
whenever  he  feels  indisposed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fatigues  of  his  pro- 
fession or  otherwise,  he  takes  a dose 
of  “ a medicine  wTiich  never  fails 
to  restore  him.”  As  our  readers  may 
be  pleased  to  know  this  valuable 
medicine,  which  the  learned  Baronet 
has  prepared  for  his  own  use,  we  shall 
here  give  the  receipt  for  Sir  A.  Cooper’s 
restorative  pills : — 

Take  of  cathartic  extract,  four  grains; 

Of  submuriate  of  mercury,  one 
grain ; 

Make  into  one  pill  to  be  taken  at 
bed  time,  and  if  not  effectual,  an- 
other pill  may  be  taken  on  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

The  following  is  another  restorative 
pill  by  Sir  Astley : — 

Take  of  blue  pill  mass,  two  grains; 

Of  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  three  grains. 

Make  into  one  pill  to  be  taken  and 
repeated  as  the  last. 

These  are  medicines  of  great  value 
in  all  those  slight  indispositions, 
which,  though  troublesome  enough, 
and  heavy  on  the  spirits,  do  not 
quite  oblige  the  patient  to  leave  his 
business  and  go  to  bed.  We  cannot 
too  strongly  recommend  them ; tho’ 
we  think  it  necessary  to  sav,  that, 
like  other  good  things,  Sir  'Astley’s 
pills  may  be  abused,  namely,  by 
taking  them  too  often.  Nobody,  for 
example,  unless  fairly  invalided,  could 
possibly  require  a pill  a day.  Recol- 
lect the  rule  of  Temperance,  even  in 
your  medicines.  Thousands  are  every 
day  sent  to  their  graves  by  intem- 
perance in  the  use  of  drugs,  taken 
either  by  their  own  advice,  or  by 
that  of  the  apothecary  whose  aim  it 
is  to  glut  the  stomachs  and  suck 
the  purses  of  his  patients  by  his  poi- 
sonous draughts.  Beware  of  such,  as 
you  value  your  life. 


lungs,  or  the  bladder.)  The  Latin 
for  it  is  distillatio. 


DR.  BLUNDELL’S  METHOD  OF 
TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD. 

exemplified  by  an  operation 

PERFORMED  BY  EDW.  DOUBLEDAY, 
ESQ.  M.R.C.S.  &C. 


In  a former  part  of  this  work,  (p.  585, 
Vol.  I.)  we  entered  into  a slight  de- 
tail of  an  operation  which  had  been 
performed  by  Mr.  Doubleday  upon 
the  principle  of  Dr.  Blundell’s  me- 
thod of  transfusion  of  blood,  in  cases 
of  excessive  uterine  haemorrhages,  and 
we  now  proceed  to  give  an  enlarged 
description  of  it,  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Doubleday  himself,  accompanied  by 
an  Engraving,  illustrative  of  the  ope- 
ration. 

“ Mrs.  Cocklin,  aged  twenty-nine, 
a woman  of  robust  constitution,  resid- 
ing at  No.  59,  Brunswick-street,  Stam- 
ford-street,  Blackfriars  Road,  was  de- 
livered of  a female  child,  by  my  friend 
Mr.  George  Franks,  on  Wednesday 
the  28th  of  September,  1825,  at  a 
quarter  past  four  o’clock,  a.  m.  No- 
thing particular  occurred  during  the 
birth  of  the  child.  The  usual  means 
were  resorted  to,  to  cause  the  expulsion 
of  the  placenta,  but  without  success. 
After  the  lapse  of  about  two  hours, 
haemorrhage  came  on  to  an  alarming 
extent.  The  hand  was  now  intro- 
duced into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ; 
and  the  placenta,  which  was  strongly 
adherent  to  its  fundus,  was  extracted 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

“ At  this  time  Mr.  G.  Franks  re- 
quested my  attendance.  At  the  pe- 
riod of  my  arrival,  I found  the  uterus 
contracted  upon  the  placenta,  which 
was  now  being  brought  away. 

“ Before  and  during  the  extraction 
of  the  placenta,  so  much  blood  was 
lost,  that  the  woman  was  reduced  to 
syncope ; and  her  appearance  was 
such,  that,  on  entering  the  room,  I 
feared  speedy  dissolution  would  en- 
sue. The  pulse  could  not  be  felt 
at  the  wrist. ; the  countenance  was 
exsanguineous ; lips  pale;  nostrils 
pinched;  sight  indistinct;  excessive 
restlessness ; breathing  hurried,  accom- 
panied with  frequent  sighing ; and  the 
body  was  covered  with  cold  clammy 
perspiration.  I gave  her  a tea-cupful 
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of  brandy  (about  six  ounces),  after 
which  the  pulse  became  just  distin- 
guishable. Brandy  was  repeated  at 
short  intervals;  and  in  addition  to 
this  stimulus,  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  laudanum  were  administered. — 
These  measures  were  employed  vi- 
gorously for  half  an  hour,  but  their 
influence  was  very  transitory.  The 
pulse  was  sometimes  perceptible  and 
very  rapid,  and  at  other  times  could 
not  be  felt.  No  real  advantage  be- 
ing obtained  by  these  means,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  only  remedy 
left,  by  which  it  was  probable  that 
the  life  of  the  patient  could  be  pre- 
served, was  the  operation  of  trans- 
fusion. 

“ I therefore  immediately  set  off 
for  Dr.  Blundell,  leaving  Mr.  Franks 
in  care  of  the  patient.  I fortunately 
found  the  Doctor  at  home,  and  he 
politely  accompanied  me  to  her  re- 
sidence without  delay. 

“ We  found  the  woman  certainly 
not  worse;  but  after  a deliberate  in- 
vestigation of  the  present  state  of  the 
pulse,  the  aspect  of  the  countenance, 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  it 
was  Dr.  Blundell’s  decided  opinion, 
in  which  I fully  concurred,  that  the 
probabilities  against  her  recovery, 
without  transfusion,  were  so  strong, 
as  reasonably  to  demand  the  operation. 
The  operation  was  proposed  to  the 
husband,  who  not  only  agreed  to  it, 
but  also  to  furnish  us  with  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  blood. 

“ Dr.  B.  commenced  the  operation 
by  exposing  the  median  cephalic  vein, 
which  the  patient  resisted  to  an  as- 
tonishing degree.  The  opposition 
which  was  offered  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  induced  the  Doctor  to  aban- 
don the  operation  for  the  time ; riot, 
however,  with  the  expectation  that 
she  would  ultimately  recover. 

« The  idea  of  being  left  to  witness 
the  death  of  this  poor  woman,  with- 
out making  the  attempt  to  save  her 
life  by  the  operation  of  transfusion, 
operated  so  powerfully  upon  my 
mind,  as  to  induce  me  to  request  the 
Doctor  to  leave  his  syringe,  &c.  with 
a hope  that  when  the  woman  was 


in  articulo  mortis , I should  be  able  to 
perform  it.” 

Previously  to  entering  upon  a de- 
scription of  the  operation,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  following 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 

Fig . 1. 

The  patient  dying  from  haemorrhage. 
Fig.  2. 

The  husband  with  a vein  opened  in 
the  arm  for  the  supply  of  blood. 

Fig,  3. 

The  ami  of  the  operator  supporting 
the  instrument. 

Fig.  4. 

Assistant  holding  the  arm  of  the 
patient. 

A The  vein  dissected  and  exposed. 

B The  funnel  of  the  instrument. 

C The  stop-cock,  'for  letting  out  the 
air. 

D The  fine  elastic  tube,  inserted  in 
the  vein. 

“ Mr.  G.  Franks  was  again  left  in 
care  of  the  patient,  with  directions  to 
continue  the  stimulants,  &c.  &c.  — * 
About  half-past  two  o’clock,  p.  m. 
being  upwards  of  six  hours  after  the 
haemorrhage  had  stopped,  I received 
a note  from  him,  stating,  that  she 
was  sinking  very  fast,  and  that  he  did 
not  believe  she  would  be  alive  by  the 
time  I could  get  there.  I immediately 
proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  found  the 
patient  all  but  gone.  At  this  time 
twenty  ounces  of  brandy,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  drops  of  laudanum,* 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  am- 
monia, had  been  given,  besides  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  up  in 
brandy,  and  some  beef- tea  and  gruel. 
As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  as  the 
friends  were  anxious  that  the  operation 


* The  laudanum  was  given  within 
the  first  two  hours  after  the  flooding 
had  ceased  with  a view  to  allay  the 
extreme  restlessness;  and  apparently 
with  benefit. 
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should  be  tried,  I at  once  proceeded 
to  pass  a blunt  needle  under  the  vein 
which  had  been  already  exposed  by 
Dr.  B.  When  this  was  accomplished, 
I made  an  opening  into  it,  large 
enough  to  admit  the  beak  of  the 
syringe.  Mr.  F.  placed  his  finger 
upon  the  vein,  and  gently  pressed  it 
upon  the  needle,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  loss  of  blood.  A vein  in  the  arm 
of  the  husband  was  now  opened 
freely,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow 
into  a conical  drinking-glass ; and,  as 
it  flowed  into  the  glass,  I absorbed  it 
into  the  syringe,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  beak  at  the  bottom,  which  was 
covered  with  about  half  an  ounce  of 
blood  The  object  of  this  precaution 
was  to  prevent  any  bubbles  of  air 
from  being  absorbed  with  the  blood ; 
but  to  be  quite  positive  on  this  head, 
I placed  the  syringe  with  the  beak 
perpendicularly  above  the  handle, 
(that  is,  with  its  nozzle  upwards,)  and 
forced  a little  blood  through  it,  be- 
fore  I introduced  it  into  the  vein. 
The  beak  of  the  syringe  being  care- 
fully introduced  into  the  opening 
made  in  the  vein,  the  blood  was 
gently  forced  in,  in  a direction  to- 
wards the  heart.  As  the  syringe  was 
emptied,  the  pulse  rose.  The  syringe 
was  re-filled,  but  not  before  the  small 
quantity  of  blood  which  was  left  in 
the  glass  was  thrown  away ; and  as 
this  second  quantity  was  injected,  the 
pulse  became  broader,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lips  and  countenance 
much  improved.  Another  syringeful 
was  thrown  in  (making  six  ounces) 
in  the  same  way,  with  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  So  much  was  she  recovered, 
that,  to  use  her  own  language,  she 
exclaimed,  ‘ I’m  as  strong  as  a bull ! * 
As  the  fourth  syringeful  was  being 
injected,  she  stated  that  she  felt  the 
blood  going  up  the  veins.  This  in- 
jection produced  additional  improve- 
ment in  her  aspect  and  in  the  pulse, 
which  was  such  as  indicated  consider- 
able power  in  the  system,  and  she 
stated  that  she  felt  quite  recovered. — 
I here  hesitated  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  stop  the  process : how- 
ever, as  there  was  no  unfavourable 


symptom,  and  as  the  patient  had  im- 
proved upon  the  injection  of  every 
additional  quantity,  I determined  to 
go  on  till  something  should  occur 
which  might  induce  me  to  believe 
that  the  operation  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded in  further.  I accordingly 
threw  in  three  more  syringefuls  in  the 
same  way,  (making  fourteen  ounces,) 
with  continued  improvement  in  the 
power  of  the  pulse,  which  now  led  me 
to  believe,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
copiousness  of  the  flooding,  the  large 
vessels  were  distended  as  much  as  at 
any  time  during  health.  She  at  this 
period  complained  of  a little  pain 
over  the  left  eye,  which  induced  me 
to  discontinue  the  process  of  injection, 
thinking  that  as  much  blood  had 
been  thrown  in  as  the  woman  could 
bear  with  impunity.  The  opening  in 
the  vein  was  therefore  closed  in  the 
usual  way. 

“ The  pulse,  some  time  previous  to 
the  operation,  when  it  could  be  num- 
bered, was  140,  but  was  now  reduced 
to  104.  A quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  operation,  it  was  98 ; in  half  an 
hour,  90.  The  pulse,  for  the  most 
part,  was  strong,  soft,  and  full,  but 
somewhat  irregular,  and  continued 
so  for  upwards  of  two  hours.  At 
about  the  expiration  of  an  hour  after 
the  blood  was  injected,  she  sat  up, 
and  assisted  the  nurse  in  undressing 
and  in  making  herself  more  com- 
fortable, as  if  nothing  had  occurred 
beyond  what  is  observed  in  ordinary 
cases. 

“ Half  past  six  F.  M.  (three  hours 
after  the  operation.) — Pulse  94,  strong 
and  full;  skin  hot;  tongue  becoming 
furred  ; thirst  considerable ; has  had 
some  little  uterine  pain ; bowels  con- 
stipated. These  symptoms  might  be 
attributed,  in  a great  measure,  to 
the  influence  of  the  brandy,  ammo- 
nia, and  opium.  I now  ordered  a 
purgative  enema,  which  was  imme- 
diately injected. 

“ Half-past  eight  P.  m.  (five  hours 
after  the  operation,)  I again  saw  her. 
She  had  slept  a little  since  my  last 
visit.  The  enema  had  produced  two 
copious  evacuations.  Pulse  120;  skin 
perspiring  freely ; tongue  moist. — 
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Has  taken  nothing  into  the  stomach 
since  the  operation.  At  this  time 
she  felt  restless,  and  had  some  pain 
in  the  hypogastric  region,  which  in- 
duced me  to  order  sixty  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium. 

“ Half-past  eleven p.m.  (eight  hours 
after  the  operation.) — Nothing  has 
been  taken  into  the  stomach  since 
the  operation  was  performed.  Skin 
covered  with  copious  perspiration. 
Has  had  some  refreshing  sleep. — Or- 
dered an  aperient. 

“ Thursday,  six  o’clock  a.m. — Slept 
comfortably  through  the  night. — 
Pulse  varying  from  96  to  100;  skin 
perspiring;  tongue  somewhat  coated, 
but  moist;  thirst  considerable ; bowels 
not  open. — Aperient  medicine  con- 
tinued. 

“ In  the  evening  I again  saw  her* 
and  examined  the  arm,  found  some 
inflammation  had  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  the  vein.  On  tracing  the 
vein  accurately  with  my  fingers,  I 
found  the'  tenderness  increase  as  I 
approached  the  axillary  vein,  where 
it  empties  itself.  Pulse  100,  strong 
and  jerking;  tongue  dry,  and  rather 
brown  in  the  centre,  but  white  and 
moist  towards  the  edges;  skin  per- 
spiring. Secretion  of  milk  so  copious 
as  to  produce  considerable  pain  in 
the  breasts.  I am  disposed  to  think 
that  the  state  of  the  mammae  was  the 
principal  cause  of  these  symptoms, 
as  the  febrile  action  was  not  more 
than  what  is  frequently  observed 
when  the  breasts  are  full  and  pain- 
ful ; but  how  far  they  may  have  been 
increased  in  this  instance  by  the  in- 
flammatory action  of  the  vein,  is  un- 
certain. Twelve  leeches  were  imme- 
diately ordered  to  the  arm  in  the  line 
of  the  vein,  with  directions  to  apply 
fomentations  to  the  limb  as  soon  as 
they  dropped  off.  The  lint  was  taken 
from  the  wound,  and  a poultice  ap- 
plied. These  measures,  assisted  by 
purgatives,  nearly  subdued  the  in- 
flammation and  slight  tumefaction 
which  had  taken  place. 

“ Friday. — There  was  left  some 
tenderness  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
vein,  which  had  not  apparently  dimi- 
nished since  my  last  visit,  but  which 
was  removed  by  the  application  of 
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six  more  leeches.  The  secretion  of 
milk  was  copious,  and  rather  trou- 
blesome, as  it  gave  her  pain,  and  re- 
quired the  breasts  to  be  drawn  fre- 
quently. 

“ It  would  be  useless  to  detail 
minutely  the  subsequent  treatment  in 
this  case.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
consisted  of  saline  aperients,  as  occa- 
sion required,  and  such  other  medi- 
cines as  are  usually  given  in  common 
cases. 

44  October  4th. — The  seventh  day 
after  the  operation  she  felt  quite  well, 
but  the  wound  in  the  arm  was  not 
cicatrised.  The  medicines  were  dis- 
continued. 

“ I have  to  add,  that  in  consequence 
of  over-exertion  in  the  management 
of  her  household  affairs,  slight  in- 
flammation was  re-produced  in  the 
vein  on  the  5th  of  October,  which 
was  some  time  before  it  was  entirely 
subdued.*  This  has  not  excited  the 
system  at  any  time,  so  as  to  influ- 
ence the  pulse  in  any  considerable 
degree.  It  has  not  been,  at  any  in- 
stance since  the  inflammation  recom- 
menced in  the  vein,  above  eighty  in 
the  minute. 

“ From  this  case  every  thinking 
mind  will,  of  course,  deduce  its  own 
inferences. 

“ It  might  be  presumed  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  resistance  made  to 
the  exposure  of  the  vein,  and  the 
general  restlessness  of  the  patient, 
she  could  not  have  been  so  much 
exhausted  as  I have  above  stated. 
These  symptoms,  however,  are  com- 
mon, and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
indicative  of  strength  in  such  cases, 
but  of  some  peculiar  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  I am  not 
prepared  to  explain ; and  I am  borne 
out  in  this  opinion  by  their  general 
termination,  and  by  the  subsequent 
assertions  of  the  patient,  who  said 
that  she  had  no  recollection  of  having 


* Perhaps,  where  there  is  choice, 
it  would  be  better  to  inject  blood  in 
the  left  arm,  instead  of  the  right, 
which  was  resorted  to  in  this  instance, 
as  the  left  is  less  likely  to  be  injudi- 
ciously used  during  convalescence 
5 M 
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made  resistance.  This  violence  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  allied  to  that 
jactitation  which  sometimes  imme- 
diately precedes  death  from  flooding, 
and  which  I once  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  in  a woman  who 
died  in  my  presence  three  hours  after 
the  delivery,  notwithstanding  the 
most  vigorous  means  were  made  use  of 
for  her  preservation. 

“ From  the  facts  above  related,  it 
seems  to  me  we  learn — 

“ 1.  That  fourteen  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  veins  of  a man  may  be  re- 
ceived in  a tumbler,  and  transferred 
by  means  of  a syringe,  with  the  great- 
est facility,  to  the  veins  of  a woman 
nearly  exhausted  by  bleeding,  with- 
out necessarily  destroying  life,  or  even, 
of  necessity,  producing  any  dangerous 
symptoms. 

“ 2.  From  this  case,  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  the  woman  in 
Grub-street,  operated  upon  by  Dr. 
Blundell  and  Mr.  Waller,  we  might 
infer,  that,  although  symptoms  of 
slight  syncope  may  occur  under  trans- 
fusion, they  are  not  necessarily  inse- 
parable from  the  operation,  but  ac- 
cidental ; as  in  this  woman,  during 
the  operation,  effects  the  very  reverse 
were  observed : instead  of  any  appear- 
ance of  syncope,  sudden  and  even 
surprising  invigoration  of  the  system 
was  produced. 

“ 3.  As  this  woman,  after  the  in- 
jection of  six  ounces  of  blood,  felt 
an  increase  of  strength  astonishing 
even  to  herself,  and  as,  after  the 
operation,  there  was  a great  deal  of 
mammary  action,  approaching  to  in- 
flammation, as  well  as  other  proofs 
of  a thorough  invigoration  of  the 
system,  it  may,  I think,  be  fairly 
inferred,  that  the  injection  of  four- 
teen ounces  of  blood  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  her  wants.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  eight  ounces  would, 
under  her  circumstances,  have  been 
enough ; and  this  case,  therefore,  gives 
an  additional  probability  to  the  opi- 
nion that  the  four  ounces  transfused 
in  the  Grub-street  case  really  pre- 
served the  life  of  the  patient,  as  this 
woman  was  rather  under  the  middle 
size. 


“ 4.  Two  successive  cases  of  trans- 
fusion, unattended  with  dangerous 
consequences,  do  not,  of  course,  de- 
monstrate that  the  operation  is  wholly 
secure  from  danger;  but  they  may 
raise  in  us  a reasonable  hope  that 
such  may  hereafter  be  found  to  be 
the  case.  The  tenderness  and  swell- 
ing in  the  line  of  the  cephalic  vein, 
however,  though  at  no  period  alarm- 
ing in  this  woman,  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of:  but  how  far  it  may  be  acci- 
dental, time  must  decide. 

“5.  Should  the  operation  here- 
after not  only  prove  practicable  and 
easy,  but  very  safe,  there  are  various 
other  cases,  besides  those  of  desperate 
inanition,  in  which  it  might  be  em- 
ployed with  probable  advantage.  To 
enumerate  these,  however,  I am  not 
at  present  prepared ; but  Dr.  B.  has 
suggested  to  me,  in  conversation,  that 
perhaps  the  operation  may  be  found 
serviceable  in  cases  where  too  much 
blood  has  been  taken  from  the  arm, 
and  in  those  cases  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  floodings  during  delivery, 
various  morbid  symptoms  may  be 
expected,  although  they  be  not  dan- 
gerous to  life.  Great  care,  however, 
must  be  taken  not  to  abuse  the  ope- 
ration by  a too  frequent  and  unne- 
cessary resort  to  it. 

“ 6.  As  this  woman  survived,  it 
cannot  be  incontrovertibly  asserted 
that,  if  the  operation  had  not  been 
performed,  she  must  certainly  have 
sunk.  In  all  these  cases  there  will 
be  room  for  difference  of  opinion; 
but  that  women  do  die  from  uterine 
bleedings,  half  an  hour,  an  hour, 
nay,  sometimes  two,  three,  or  more 
hours  after  the  haemorrhage  has  been 
arrested,  is  well  known;  and  I pre- 
sume the  most  sceptical  will  not  deny 
that  fourteen  ounces  of  healthy  blood 
would  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale 
in  their  favour. 

“ In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  opera- 
tion has  been  so  long  neglected : the 
deaths  of  several  women  from  haemor- 
rhage have  recently  come  to  my 
knowledge ; and  it  is  probable  that 
hundreds  of  persons  have  died  since 
it  was  first  promulgated,  whose  lives, 
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I think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
might  have  been  preserved  by  a 
timely  resort  to  it. 

“ In  conclusion,  I may  say  that 
I feel  satisfied  it  will  be  found  an 
operation  simple  and  easy ; requiring 
only  common  care,  common  caution, 
and  common  ability,  to  perform  it 
with  success,  as  far  as  the  operation 
is  concerned,  in  all  such  cases  as  that 
which  I have  above  related.” 


ON  COMPLAINTS  OF  THE 
HEAD. 


BY  DR.  BAILLIE. 


Many  persons  of  both  sexes  are  af- 
fected daily  with  head-aches,  of  more 
or  less  severity,  for  many  months, 
and  often  for  some  years.  They 
chiefly  prevail  towards  the  middle 
time  of  life,  but  occur  often  at  an 
earlier  period.  They  may  take  place 
in  any  part  of  the  head,  but  are  more 
commonly  felt  in  the  forehead,  or 
over  one  eye,  or  in  the  back  part  of 
the  head.  Such  head-aches  I have 
found  in  general  to  be  very  little  be- 
nefited by  bleeding,  either  general  or 
topical. 

In  the  accounts  which  patients  have 
given  me  of  the  effect  of  this  remedy, 
they  have  said,  that  they  have  either 
received  from  it  no  benefit  at  all,  or 
that  it  has  lasted  but  a few  hours;  or  that 
the  head-aches  have  even  been  worse 
after  cupping  or  the  application  of 
leeches.  I have  generally  found  such 
head-aches  to  be  most  benefited  by 
temperate  living,  great  attention  to 
avoid  improper  diet,  purgative  me- 
dicines, and  bitters.  The  best  com- 
mon medicine  is  rhubarb  and  soap,  in 
such  doses  as  to  give  two  motions 
daily.  A few  grains  of  calomel,  with 
an  aperient  draught,  such  as  an  in- 
fusion of  senna  with  a drachm  or  two 
of  Epsom  salts  given  occasionally,  as, 
for  instance,  once  in  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  are  sometimes  of  much 
use.  A due  degree  of  exercise  taken 
daily,  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
is  likewise  in  some  cases  very  service- 
able. Some  head- aches  I have  known 
relieved  by  nervous  medicines,  but 


not  frequently.  In  some  cases  this 
complaint  is  relieved  by  no  plan  of 
medicine  or  management  whatever, 
but  wall  gradually,  after  some  months 
or  years,  subside. 

The  seat  of  such  head-aches  is,  I 
believe,  in  the  scalp,  and  not  in  the 
inside  of  the  cranium.  They  depend 
chiefly  for  their  cause  upon  the  state 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  upon 
an  irritable  state  of  some  of  the  nerves 
of  the  scalp.  In  most  head-aches  of 
severity,  it  is  right  to  make  one  or 
two  trials  of  the  effect  of  topical 
bleeding  ; but  not  to  persevere  in  the 
repetition  of  this  measure  for  many 
months,  as  is  often  done,  even  though 
it  produce  no  benefit. 

The  cutting  the  hair  of  the  scalp 
very  short,  and  the  application  of 
cold,  by  a large  sponge  wrung  out  of 
cold  water,  and  applied  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  will  often  give  great 
temporary  relief  when  the  skin  has 
been  previously  hot. 

APOPLEXY. 

This  disease,  in  its  most  severe  form, 
depends  commonly  upon  blood  being 
poured  out  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain  from  some  ruptured  blood-ves- 
sel. This  generally  takes  place  in 
the  medullary  substance,  near  one  of 
the  lateral  ventricles,  but  it  may  occur 
in  any  part  of  the  brain.  The  milder 
forms  of  apoplexy  depend  upon  a 
distention  of  some  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain,  from  an  undue  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  them.  I have 
known,  however,  one  instance  of  fatal 
apoplexy,  where  many  of  the  blood- 
vessels were  found,  upon  examination 
after  death,  to  be  much  distended 
with  blood,  but  no  blood  had  been 
extravasated  in  any  part  of  the  brain. 

The  chief  remedy  in  apoplexy  is 
large  bleeding  to  be  repeated  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Topical  bleed- 
ing, by  cupping  and  leeches,  is  like- 
wise often  of  use.  The  next  re- 
medies in  importance  are  purgative 
medicines  of  considerable  power,  and 
acrid  clysters.  The  head  should  be 
kept  high  or  elevated,  and  cold  may 
be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  top 
of  the  head.  If  the  patient  should 
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recover  by  these  means,  the  best  plan 
of  management,  in  order  to  escape 
from  another  attack,  is  to  live  almost 
entirely  throughout  future  life  upon 
vegetable  food,  and  to  abstain  from 
wine,  spirits,  and  malt  liquor.  It  will 
be  of  considerable  advantage  to  avoid 
any  strong  or  long-continued  exertion 
of  the  mind.  In  a few  instances, 
when  the  full  state  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  had  for  some  time  subsided, 
I have  derived  considerable  advantage 
from  the  moderate  use  of  tonic  me- 
dicines, and  more  especially  of  steel. 

HYDROCEPHALUS. 

I have  known  in  my  own  experience 
but  one  instance  of  this  disease  being 
cured  when  fully  formed.  In  this 
case  all  the  symptoms  were  well 
marked,  and  the  disease  had  made 
such  progress,  that  squinting  and  an 
irregular  pulse  had  taken  place. — 
There  had  been  no  peculiar  treatment, 
except  that  mercurial  ointment  was  ap- 
plied daily  to  a considerable  sore  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  which 
had  been  produced  thereby  a blister. 
The  individual^  is  now  alive,  and  is 
a young  lady  of  good  talents,  which 
she  has  highly  cultivated. 

I have  seen  a few  cases,  in  which 
there  appeared  to  be  a strong  threaten- 
ing of  hydrocephalus,  that  got  well 
by  the  application  of  leeches  and 
blisters  to  the  head,  and  brisk  mer- 
curial purges  5 but  I cannot  determine 
whether  these  cases,  if  less  actively 
treated,  would  have  terminated  in  a 
true  hydrocephalus  or  not. 

EPILEPSY. 

This  disease  appears  to  me  to  have  be- 
come much  more  frequent  within  the 
last  twenty  years  than  formerly.  If 
this  remark  be  generally  true,  it  may, 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  pro- 
gress of  luxury,  which  must  render 
the  nervous  system  more  irritable. — 

I have  known  very  few  instances  of 
epilepsy  radically  cured ; but  a con- 
siderable number  of  cases  in  which 
the  intervals  between  the  attacks  have 
been  rendered  much  longer. 

The  medicines  which  have  appear- 


ed to  me  to  have  most  influence  in 
removing  or  retarding  the  attacks  of 
epilepsy  have  been  the  argentum  ni- 
tratum,  the  viscus  quercinus,  and  the 
oleum  succini.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
the  most  powerful ; but  when  it  has 
been  used  for  a good  many  months, 
it  tinges  the  skin  of  some  individuals 
of  a dark  colour.  I have  known  two 
instances  of  this  effect  from  it  in  my 
own  experience.  The  bowels,  too, 
should  always  be  kept  open,  and  the 
effect  of  brisk  purgatives  should  be 
tried  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

It  is  of  great  use,  in  the  treatment 
of  epilepsy,  that  the  patient  should 
live  very  temperately,  and  should 
avoid  every  thing  which  may  tend 
suddenly  to  excite  or  harass  the  mind. 
Patients  should  eat  animal  food  spar- 
ingly, and  should  abstain  from  wine, 
ale,  and  porter,  altogether.  The  hair 
should  be  cut  short,  and  cold  ax  pli- 
cations should  be  applied  to  the  head 
whenever  the  skin  of  it  feels  hot. — 
This  management  is  often  of,  much 
use  in  rendering  the  attacks  both  less 
frequent  and  less  violent. 

The  causes  producing  epilepsy  are 
various  3 but  I believe  that  in  this 
disease  there  is  constantly  a tendency 
to  a greater  accumulation  of  blood 
than  is  natural  in  the  vessels  of  the 
brain. 


BILIOUS  AND  LIVER  COUGH. 


There  are  as  many  kinds  and  causes 
of  cough  as  there  are  organs ' in  the 
chest  and  the  belly.  Some  are  ori- 
ginal, and  depend  on  the  disorder  of 
the  organ  excited ; others  are  second- 
ary, and  arise  from  the  companionship 
of  the  lungs,  the  windpipe,  or  the 
diaphragm,  with  the  stomach,  the 
bowels,  the  spleen,  the  liver,  or  the 
heart.  Thus,  the  great  importance  of 
ascertaining  the  cause  and  the  seat  of 
a cough,  is  at  once  perceptible,  for 
otherwise  the  cure  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, unless  it  be  stumbled  upon  by 
accident.  We  shall  now  explain  the 
nature  of  coughs  arising  from  liver 
complaints  and  bilious  disorders. 

What  is  a cough?  It  is  an  effort 
of  the  lungs,  the  windpipe,  or  the 
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midriff,  to  throw  off  some  offensive 
matter  or  to  relieve  some  irritation,  in 
the  same  way  as  sneezing  is  an  effort 
to  expel  snuff  from  the  nostrils,  or  to 
get  rid  of  too  much  blood  driven  thi- 
ther in  consequence  of  a cold,  &c. — 
The  coughs  now  under  consideration 
are  very  different,  and  depend  alto- 
gether, at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
on  the  companionship  of  the  liver 
with  the  lungs  and  the  midriff. — 
The  case  is  this: — When  the  liver  is 
gorged  or  inflamed,  as  it  lies  imme- 
diately under  the  midriff  and  lungs, 
it  must  press  upon  them,  and  occa- 
sion a degree  of  tickling  and  dis- 
comfort, which  will  excite  them  to 
make  an  effort  to  relieve  themselves 
by  coughing.  Even  when  there  is  no 
gorging  or  swelling  of  the  liver,  if 
it  be  irritated  or  pained,  it  will  excite 
the  nerves  in  connexion  with  the  or- 
gans of  the  chest,  and  coughing  will 
in  the  same  way  be  produced. 

The  philosophy  of  the  thing  is 
plain  and  rational,  and  we  may  thence 
deduce  some  practical 

TESTS  FOR  DISTINGUISHING  LIVER 
COUGH. 

The  usual  expedient  adopted  by  doc- 
tors for  examining  the  seat  of  a cough 
is,  to  make  the  patient  draw  in  a very 
full  breath,  and  observe  minutely  whe- 
ther it  excites  cough  or  pain  in  any 
part.  If  this  pain  be  seated  in  the 
lungs,  the  cough  is  then  determined 
to  be  consumptive,  or  catarrhal ; but 
if  it  produce  a sharp  pain  under  the 
ribs  on  the  right  side,  extending  to- 
wards the  back  or  across  by  the  sto- 
mach, then  it  is  determined  that  the 
liver  is  diseased.  Sometimes  the  liver 
cough  can  be  excited  by  pressing  ex- 
ternally over  the  diseased  part  of  the 
liver.  When  this  can  be  done,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease ; but  sometimes  it  is  more  ob- 
scurely indicated,  and  in  that  case  it 
will  assist  you  to  observe  whether  the 
complexion  be  clear  or  sallow.  In 
coughs  arising  primarily  from  the 
lungs,  the  sl^in  is  generally  clear  and 
well  coloured,  whereas,  when  the  liver 
is  affected,  or  where  there  is  bilious 
derangement,  the  skin  is  almost  al- 


ways more  or  less  tinged  with  yellow, 
and  according  to  circumstances,  is  ei- 
ther moist  with  clammy  perspiration, 
or  harsh  and  dry.  The  only  other 
test  which  we  need  propose  is,  the 
indirect  one  of  the  French  instrument, 
stethoscope,  (the  description  of  which 
is  given  at  page  800,)  which  will  at 
once  determine,  if  in  experienced 
hands,  whether  the  lungs  be  affected 
in  the  case  of  a cough,  and  of  course 
establish,  or  otherwise,  the  affection 
of  the  liver. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  however, 
that  both  the  liver  and  the  lungs  may 
be  affected  at  the  same  time — a case 
which  is* more  dangerous  than  when 
there  is  only  a simple  disease  of  one 
of  them.  When  a liver  cough  also 
continues  for  a length  of  time,  it  will 
almost  to  a certainty  produce  disease 
in  the  lungs,  the  midriff,  or  the  sto- 
mach, and  thus  produce  a complicated 
disease.  This  fact  ought  to  put  our 
readers  on  their  guard,  and  make  them 
attentive  to  remove  what  they  may 
consider  a very  trifling  ailment,  but 
which  may  be  in  reality  the  com- 
mencement of  a fatal  disease. 

For  immediate  relief  of  the  cough, 
if  it  be  hacking  and  troublesome,  we 
know  nothing  which  will  be  more 
effectual  than  the  warm  bath,  or  the 
following  opiate  pill : — 

Take  of  opium,  one  grain; 

Of  submuriate  of  mercury,  three 
grains; 

Of  extract  of  rhubarb,  one  grain. 
Make  a pill,  to  be  taken  on  going 
to  bed , and  followed  in  the  morning 
with  a cup  of  senna  tea. 

Some  leeches  or  a blister  will  some- 
times prove  almost  immediately  ef- 
fectual in  removing  the  cough. 


ON  ACIDS  IN  THE  STOMACH 
AND  BOWELS. 


We  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  that 
acid  generated  in  the  stomach  is  the 
cause  of  more  than  the  half  of  human 
disorders.  We  repeat  it,  because  we 
know  that  it  is  either  forgotten  or 
neglected  by  thousands,  who  suffer 
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daily  from  not  attending  to  our  pre- 
cepts of  comfort  and  good  living.  Did 
we  think  it  of  moment  we  should 
give  you  the  recent  analyses  of  the 
acid  of  the  stomach,  made  by  Dr. 
Prout  and  Mr.  Children,  whose  cele- 
brity as  men  of  science  entitle  their 
experiments  to  attention  ; but  as  we 
are  plain  practical  men,  we  think  it 
more  imporant  to  show  the  existence 
and  the  effects  of  the  acid,  than  to 
determine  whether  it  be  the  muriatic, 
the  acetic,  &c.  which  is  produced. 

We  say  then  that  acid  of  some  kind 
or  other  will  be  produced  in  the  sto- 
mach by  overloading  it  with  food  or 
drink ; — by  taking,  even  in  moderate 
quantity,  substances  which  are  diffi- 
cult of  digestion,  or  by  stopping 
or  interrupting  digestion  in  any 
manner,  whether  it  be  by  vio- 
lent exercise  after  eating — by  indulg- 
ing the  emotions  or  passions  of  the 
mind,  such  as  melancholy,  anger, 
love,  fear,  &c.- — by  exposure  to  too 
much  heat  or  too  much  cold — every 
and  all  of  which  must  withdraw  the 
nervous  energies  from  the  stomach, 
where,  during  the  process  of  digestion, 
they  are  indispensable.  These  re- 
marks alone  will  enable  our  readers 
to  see  clearly,  that  in  many  instances 
they  are  themselves  the  cause  of  all 
their  diseases,  by  aiding  and  assisting 
(unconsciously  it  may  be)  the  pro- 
duction of  the  acid  which  causes  them ; 
the  process  of  the  formation  of  acid 
is  this 

The  stomach  can  only  digest  a cer- 
tain portion  of  the  food  which  is  taken 
in  a given  time,  according  of  course 
to  its  power,  and  to  the  digestibility 
of  the  food.  Besides,  only  the  por- 
tion of  food  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  stomach  is  digested, 
while  the  rest  must  wait  its  turn.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  a mixture  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  mashed 
together  as  the  food  is  in  the  stomach, 
and  exposed  to  heat  in  a close  place, 
will  run  rapidly  into  fermentation, 
and  discharge  gas  in  consequence. 
This  explains  the  constant  presence 
of  belching  and  flatulence  in  most 
cases  of  acidity  of  the  stomach. — 
The  result  of  fermentation,  when  al- 
lowed to  go  on,  is  uniformly  an 


acid,  and  it  will  therefore  follow  that 
if  a mass  of  food  remains  for  some 
hours  in  the  stomach  before  it  can 
be  digested,  that  it  must  ferment, 
and  acid  will  be  produced.  The 
portion  of  food  thus  fermented,  and 
converted  into  acid,  by  the  time  it 
comes  to  its  turn  to  be  spread  over 
the  sides  of  the  stomach  to  be  digest- 
ed, is  altogether  unfit  to  be  formed 
into  sweet  healthy  chyle,  or  stomach- 
cream;  instead  of  this  it  frets  and 
irritates  the  stomach  by  its  sharp 
corrosive  qualities,  and  very  frequently 
produces  inflammation,  more  or  less 
violent,  which  is  indicated  to  the 
patient  by  a burning  pain,  or  at  least 
a disagreeable  feeling  of  heat.  In 
one  stage  of  it  this  is  well  known  by 
the  name  of  heart-burn ; and  in  ano- 
ther stage  by  the  name  of  the  stomach 
colic,  or  the  stomach-ache. 

The  ill  effects  of  the  acid,  how- 
ever, do  not  stop  here ; for  when 
the  process  of  fermentation  continues 
to  go  on  day  after  day  in  the  sto- 
mach, all  the  various  organs  in  com- 
panionship with  the  stomach  par- 
take of  the  inconvenience  of  nervous 
twitches,  irritative  pains,  and  dis- 
agreeable feelings,  in  proportion  to 
their  previous  constitutional  strength 
or  debility.  Sometimes  in  this  way 
gout  will  be  produced  in  the  foot, 
or  the  hand,  and,  still  worse,  apo- 
plexy or  palsy,  from  the  head  being 
affected  by  the  same  companionship. 
But  more  commonly  the  effect  of  the 
acid  of  the  stomach  is  upon  the 
liver  and  the  spleen,  in  consequence 
of  their  lying  in  the  vicinity  where 
the  acid  is  first  produced.  Part  of 
the  acid  indeed  passes  onwards,  and 
comes  into  actual  contact  with  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  which  discharges 
the  bile  into  the  intestines,  and  of 
course  must  fret  it  and  inflame  it, 
and  the  nerves  will  not  fail  to  com- 
municate all  this  annoyance  and  irri- 
tation along  the  canal  to  the  liver 
itself,  which  will  thus  be  spurred  on 
to  give  out  more  bile  than  is  wanted. 
In  this  way  it  is  perceived  how  acid 
in  the  stomach  may  give  rise  to  se- 
vere bilious  disorders,  and  may  even 
end  in  inflammation  of  the  liver 
itself. 
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FOOD  TO  BE  AVOIDED  IN  ACIDITIES. 

The  substances  which  those  who  are 
troubled  with  acid  in  the  stomach 
ought  chiefly  to  avoid,  are  such  as 
are  most  readily  disposed  to  run  into 
fermentation.  All  sweet,  watery,  and 
crude  vegetables  are  of  this  kind, 
such  as  greens,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
asparagus,  parsnips,  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, and  every  kind  of  salad,  with 
the  exception  of  lettuce.  Fruits  are 
almost  all  bad  if  eaten  in  a green 
state,  though  apples  when  dressed 
may  sometimes  be  eaten  with  impu- 
nity. Potatoes  are  by  far  the  best 
vegetable,  yet  many  cannot  even 
eat  a potatoe  without  producing 
acidity  and  derangement  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Of  animal  substances,  those  most 
disposed  to  become  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach, are  fat,  and  all  the  young 
white  meats,  such  as  veal,  lamb,  suck- 
ing pig,  chicken,  &c.  as  may  be 
proved  by  the  experiment  of  allow- 
ing a basin  of  veal  soup,  and  an- 
other of  beef  tea,  to  be  set  aside  at 
the  same  time.  If  you  do  this,  you 
will  find  that  the  veal  soup  will  be- 
come rapidly  sour,  while  the  beef 
tea  will  remain  sweet  for  a consi- 
derable time.  Fat  is  still  worse  in  all 
the  symptoms  of  acidity  and  sour 
belching ; and  after  this  solemn 
warning,  those  who  persist  to  eat 
fat,  and  other  things  here  forbidden, 
can  have  no  right  to  complain  of 
the  consequences,  and  must  put  quiet- 
ly up  with  the  gout,  gravel,  apo- 
plexy, or  palsy,  which  they  bring 
upon  themselves  by  disobedience  to 
the  rules  of  health  and  comfort. 

The  drink  forbidden  iQ.  all  such 
cases  is  hard  malt  liquor,  tart  wines, 
cider,  perry,  and  in  a word,  what- 
ever contains  the  adulterating  leaven 
of  an  acid,  which,  like  power  and 
money,  rapidly  propagates  itself,  and 
increases  wherever  it  goes.  Indeed, 
we  may  lay  it  down  as  indisputable, 
that  more  than  half  of  the  acidities 
so  much  complained  of,  arise  from 
some  acid  previously  existing  in  the 
drink  commonly  used  by  the  patient. 
Even  plain  water,  or  toast  and  wa- 


ter, when  drank  in  too  great  quan- 
tities (and  almost  all  water-drinkers 
drink  too  much,)  will  tend  power- 
fully to  produce  acid.  Milk  is,  per- 
haps, the  worst  of  all  liquids  for  a 
stomach  prone  to  acidity.  The 
smaller  the  quantity  of  drink  taken 
the  better. 

DIET  BEST  FOR  ACIDITIES. 

There  is  only  one  system  of  proper 
diet  for  those  who  are  the  victims  of 
indigestion  from  acidity,  and  that  is 
the  system  of  training,  in  which  bis- 
cuit is  the  only  vegetable  substance 
used,  and  red  meats,  without  fat,  the 
only  animal  food,  with  mild  ale  for 
drink.  We  do  not,  however,  affirm 
that  even  the  most  rigid  training  diet 
will  always  ensure  a patient  from 
acidity  and  its  consequences  3 for  if 
the  disorder  be  severe,  or  of  long 
standing,  even  the  best  beef  and 
biscuit  which  can  be  eaten  will  some- 
times turn  sour.  We  are  confident, 
however,  that  perseverance  in  this 
system  will  ultimately  produce  the 
most  beneficial  results,  and  along 
with  alkaline  medicines  is  the  only 
remedy  for  effecting  a complete  cure. 
We  shall  here  give  a few  prescrip- 
tions which  have  often  been  found 
useful. 

DR.  CULLEN’S  ANTIACID  MIXTURE. 

Take  of  prepared  carbonate  of  lime, 
half  an  ounce; 

Of  lump  sugar,  in  powder,  three 
drachms ; 

Of  pulverized  gum  arabic,  half 
an  ounce ; 

Of  water,  one  pint. 

Mix, — and  take  a wine-glassful  when 
you  feel  acid  on  your  stomach. 

DR.  HAMILTON’S  AMMONIATED 
DRAUGHT. 

Take  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  twenty 
grains ; 

Of  peppermint-water,  three  oz. 

Of  syrup  of  roses,  two  drachms. 
Mix, — and  take  half  for  a draught  in 
acidities  accompanied  by  loose  bowels. 
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DR.  PARIS’S  AROMATIC  MIXTURE. 

Take  of  magnesia,  half  a drachm; 

Of  peppermint- water,  2 drachms 
and  a half ; 

Of  compound  spirit  of  lavender, 
half  a drachm ; 

Of  spirit  of  carraway,  4 drachms; 
Of  syrup  of  ginger,  2 drachms. 
Mix, — and  take  a dessert-spoonful  oc- 
casionally in  heartburn  and  flatulence. 

dr.  wendt’s  powder  for  heart- 
burn AND  FLATULENCE. 

Take  of  magistery  of  bismuth,  from 
two  to  three  grams ; 

Of  magnesia,  four  grains; 

Of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  half 
a grain ; 

Of  cinnamon  powder,  ten  grains. 
Mix, — and  divide  into  twelve  papers, 
one  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a day. 

Bismuth  is  found  to  be  an  excellent 
remedy  in  all  stomach  cases  of  long 
standing,  particularly  where  there  is 
vomiting,  water-brash,  or  cramp,  and 
other  disorders  of  the  stomach. 


HINTS  FOR  CHOOSING  SPEC- 
TACLES. 


BY  DR.  KITCHENER. 


A part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  an 
optician’s  counter,  is  a book  of  ra- 
ther a small  print,  which  is  presented 
to  those  who  come  to  choose  spec- 
tacles, aiid  such  glasses  are  very  pro- 
perly recommended,  as  will  enable 
the  person  to  read  it  at  the  same  dis- 
tance and  with  the  same  ease  that  he 
could  before  his  eyes  were  impaired, 
i.e.  through  which  the  letters  appear 
perfectly  distinct,  and  of  their  natural 
size. 

The  first  thing  to  attend  to  is,  to 
look  at  a book  with  each  eye  alter- 
nately, (shutting  the  other,)  and  care- 
fully ascertain  if  you  see  equally  well 
with  both  eyes,  with  the  same  glass, 
at  exactly  the  same  distance.  Per- 
sons are  quite  unconscious  of  the  fre- 


quent inequality  in  the  focus  of  the 
two  eyes  till  they  thus  try  them  se- 
parately, when  they  often  find  that  a 
glass  which  will  do  very  well  for  one 
eye,  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  other, 
which,  to  be  rendered  effective,  must 
have  a glass  of  a different  focus. 

With  glasses  not  convex  enough, 
or  according  to  the  common  expres- 
sion, which  are  too  young,  you  will 
not  see  clearly,  unless  the  book  is 
placed  so  far  from  your  eyes  that  the 
letters  cannot  be  seen  distinctly. — 
With  glasses  too  convex,  or  too 
old,  you  will  be  obliged  to  bring 
the  book  nearer  to  your  eyes  than 
you  did  when  your  sight  was  good, 
and  the  letters  will  appear  larger  than 
they  really  are.  Spectacles  which 
magnify  too  much  will  strain  the  eyes 
even  more  than  those  which  do  not 
magnify  enough,  and  instead  of  re- 
tarding, will  accelerate  the  defect 
which  age  brings  on. 

When  persons  apply  to  an  optician 
for  spectacles  to  read  or  work  with, 
they  should  clearly  understand,  that 
the  objects  for  which  such  spectacles 
are  solely  calculated,  are  not  placed 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
from  their  eyes,  i.  e.  whether  read- 
ing, writing,  sewing,  &c.  for  there 
seems  to  be  a natural  impulse  in  most 
persons,  that  after  a printed  book  has 
been  handed  them  for  trial  to  read, 
they  will  presently  look  off  to  some 
object  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
or  across  the  street,  and  say,  “ Why 
now  I can  see  well  enough  to  read 
with  these  glasses,  but  I cannot  dis- 
cern the  door ;”  and  the  optician  has 
oftentimes  no  little  trouble  to  convince 
them  that  such  spectacles  are  not  in- 
tended to  shew  objects  at  a distance — 
to  see  which  their  sight  is  as  good 
as  ever ; and  in  fact  that  they  can  see 
distant  objects  best  with  their  naked 
eye. 

A person  in  business  began  to  want 
the  common  optical  assistance,  es- 
pecially for  writing,  when  about  forty 
years  of  age.  The  glasses  he  first 
used  were  of  thirty  inches  focus,  but 
he  soon  found  them  useful  to  look  at 
the  lables  on  the  parcels  of  muslin 
arranged  on  the  shelves  around  his 
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shop ; after  a while,  he  found  it  easy 
and  convenient  to  keep  them  on  dur- 
ing the  day,  to  serve  his  customers, 
or  occasionally  to  look  along  the 
street  for  a passing  friend.  Another 
pair,  of  deeper  focus,  was  deemed  a 
necessary  consequence;  for  the  me- 
chanism of  his  eyes  naturally  formed 
themselves  to  the  power  of  the  convex 
glasses,  and  his  eyes  still  growing 
older,  and  strained  by  too  strong  ex- 
citement, at  last  would  not  perform 
their  office  distinctly,  unless  assisted 
by  spectacles  of  eleven  inches  focus; 
so  that  he  became  literally  half  blind 
in  the  course  of  about  ten  years. 

This  is  not  a very  singular  but  a 
very  common  case,  and  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  irreparable 
injury  to  the  eyes,  and  is  one  of  the 
first  cautions  to  be  given  to  those  who 
are  choosing  convex  spectacles.  From 
not  being  aware  of  this,  I have  known 
several  painters  and  other  artists,  who 
have,  in  their  natural  anxiety  to  see 
as  well  as  possible,  irremediably  in- 
jured their  sight;  so  that  when  they 
became  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age, 
they  were  obliged  to  use  two  half 
glasses  of  different  foci,  fixed  in  the 
rings  of  a spectacle  frame — the  upper 
half  to  help  them  to  observe  a distant 
picture  or  sketch,  &c.  and  the  lower 
half  to  transmit  it  to  the  canvass. — 
The  late  president  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, Benjamin  West,  Esq.  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  divided  glasses 
for  many  years;  the  upper  half  was 
of  thirty  inches  focus,  and  the  lower 
half  of  twelve:  but  for  some  time 
before  his  death,  which  happened 
when  he  was  about  ninety  years  of 
age,  he  had  the  upper  half  of  thirty 
inches  focus,  and  the  under  half  of 
only  eight  inches  focus.  The  glasses 
were  round,  and  an  inch  and  a half 
in  diameter. 

With  such  divided  glasses,  it  re- 
quires considerable  attention  to  raise 
or  depress  the  eyes  sufficiently,  so  as 
only  to  look  through  one  half,  and 
that  the  rays  from  the  other  half  may 
not  confuse  the  eye  and  distress  its  ad- 
justment, which  would  be  extremely 
perplexing  and  detrimental  to  the 
eyes,  to  which  it  would  be  as  bother- 
ing as  it  would  be  to  the  ears  to 

VOL.  II. 


have  two  barrel  organs  at  the  same 
moment,  one  playing  “ Sally  in  our 
Alley,”  and  the  other,  “ Ally  Cro- 
ker.” 


OF  SOME  DISEASES  OF  THE 
NECK. 


BY  DR.  BAILLIE. 


The  most  common  disease  in  the  neck 
is  the  swelling  of  one  or  more  lym- 
phatic glands.  This  is  most  apt  to 
take  place  in  young  persons  who  have 
fair  complexions  and  delicate  consti- 
tutions. It  is  always  a very  tedious 
disease,  and  is  seldom  much  benefited 
by  medicine.  The  remedies  which  I 
have  found  of  most  use  have  been  sar- 
saparilla combined  with  soda,  Peru- 
vian bark  combined  with  soda,  and 
some  form  of  steel.  These  medicines 
will,  however,  often  have  but  a very 
imperfect  influence  upon  the  com- 
plaint. Sea  air  and  tepid  sea- water 
bathing  are  often  beneficial;  but  I 
think  that  the  air  and  waters  of  Mal- 
vern are  more  useful  than  any  other 
remedy.  I have  known  a good  many 
cases  which  had  been  but  little  im- 
proved by  the  common  remedies  and 
by  a residence  upon  the  sea-coast,  with 
all  its  advantages,  which  have  after- 
wards got  quite  well  by  the  patients 
residing  three  or  four  months  at  Mal- 
vern. 


BRONCHOCELE. 

This  d isease  is  not  very  uncommon  in 
this  country;  it  is  more  frequent 
among  women  than  men ; and  much 
more  so  among  young  than  old  per- 
sons. It  is  not  often  much  benefited 
by  medicine,  but  will  frequently  dis- 
appear of  itself.  Sometimes  the  swell- 
ing grows,  even  in  this  country,  to  an 
enormous  size ; and  I have  known 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  patient 
was  destroyed  by  the  swelling  com- 
pressing the  trachma  and  oesophagus. 
The  medicines  which  I have  found 
of  most  use  have  been  burnt  sponge, 
soda,  and  mercury,  used  externally, 
either  as  an  ointment  or  in  the  form 
of  plaster. 

5 N 
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CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
LARYNX  AND  TRACHiEA. 

This  disease  occurs  frequently  in  this 
country,  and  upon  the  whole,  I think 
it  is  more  common  among  men  than 
women.  It  is  often  confined  to  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachaea;  but  fre- 
quently it  spreads  downwards,  even  to 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  bronchia. 
This  disease  always  continues  several 
months,  and  often,  with  short  intervals 
of  amendment,  tor  years.  Not  un- 
frequently  it  lays  the  foundation  of 
future  phthisis. 

Remedies  generally  produce  only  a 
very  gradual  influence  upon  the  dis- 
ease, and  sometimes  none  at  all.  Be- 
nefit is  not  unfrequently  derived  in 
some  degree  from  the  repeated  appli- 
cation, at  short  intervals,  of  leeches  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  or  the  skin 
covering  the  upper  bone  of  the  ster- 
num. The  frequent  application  of 
small  blisters  to  the  same  parts  will 
occasionally  be  of  use;  but  perhaps 
the  most  useful  remedy  is  a small  se- 
ton  inserted  under  the  skin  of  the  side 
of  the  neck,  very  near  the  larynx. — 
Internal  medicines  often  produce  very 
little  good  effect;  but  the  medicine 
which  I have  found,  upon  the  whole, 
to  be  the  most  beneficial,  has  been  the 
extractum  conii.  I have  sometimes 
directed  five  grains  of  it  to  be  taken 
three  times  a day  for  many  weeks  to- 
gether, with  manifest  advantage. 

OF  THE  QUINSY. 

I have  but  one  observation  to  make 
with  regard  to  this  disease,  which  is 
of  some  little  importance.  It  is  usual 
to  endeavour,  throughout  the  course 
of  it,  to  prevent  suppuration  from  tak- 
ing place,  by  the  repeated  application 
of  leeches  under  the  angles  of  the 
lower  jaw.  It  is  certainly  very  de- 
sirable that  suppuration  should  be 
prevented,  and  that  inflammation  of 
the  tonsils  should  gradually  subside 
by  resolution.  I have  found,  how- 
ever, by  experience,  that  suppuration 
is  by  such  means  very  often  not  pre- 
vented, but  only  that  inflammation 
proceeds  more  slowly  to  this  issue. 


Hence  the  patient  suffers  for  a con- 
siderably longer  time;  and  the  suf- 
fering in  this  disease  is  often  very 
great.  If,  therefore,  one  or  two  ap- 
plications of  leeches  do  not  lessen 
materially  the  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils  and  velum  pendulum  palati,  I 
should  recommend  the  progress  of  the 
inflammation  to  be  encouraged  by 
the  inhaling  of  warm  vapour  into  the 
mouth,  and  the  application  of  poul- 
tices to  the  external  fauces.  In  this 
way  the  disease  will  go  through  its 
progress  more  quickly,  and  the  pa- 
tient will  suffer  much  less. 


MERCANTILE  INDIGESTION, 
WITH  THE  PRESCRIPTIONS 
OF  PROFESSOR  GREGORY, 
OF  EDINBURGH. 


FROM  THE  “ ORACLE.” 


Scene. — Dr.  Gregory  s Study. 

Enter  Mr.  — — , a douce-looking 
Glasgow  merchant. 

Patient. — Good  morning,  Dr.  Gre- 
gory, I’m  just  come  into  Edinburgh 
about  some  law  business,  and  I thought 
when  I was  here  at  ony  rate  I might 
just  as  weel  tak  your  advice.  Sir, 
anent  my  trouble. 

Dr.  G. — And  pray  what  may  your 
trouble  be,  my  good  Sir. 

Pa. — ’Deed,  Doctor,  I’m  no  very 
sure,  but  I’m  thinking  it’s  a kind  of 
weakness  that  maks  me  dizzy  at  times, 
and  a kind  of  pinkling  about  my 
stomach — I’m  just  no  right. 

Dr. — You’re  from  the  west  coun- 
try, I should  suppose,  Sir  ? 

Pa. — Yes,  Sir,  from  Glasgow. 

Dr. — Aye: — pray,  Sir,  are  you  a 
gourmand— a glutton  ? 

Pa. — God  forbid,  Sir!  I’m  one  of 
the  plainest- living  men  in  a’  the  west 
country. 

Dr. — Then  perhaps  you’re  a drunk 
ard? 

Pa. — No,  Dr.  Gregory — Thank 
God,  no  one  can  accuse  me  of  that  - 
I’m  of  the  dessenting  persuasion,  Doc- 
tor, and  an  elder,  so  ye’ll  suppose  I’m 
nae  drunkard. 
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Dr. — ( aside ) I’ll  suppose  no  such 
thing,  till  you  tell  me  your  mode  of 

life. I’m  so  much  puzzled  with 

your  symptoms,  Sir,  that  I should 
wish  to  hear  in  detail  what  you  do 
eat  and  drink.  When  do  you  break- 
fast, and  what  do  you  take  to  it  ? 

Pa, — 1 breakfast  about  nine  o’clock. 

I tak  a cup  of  coffee,  and  one  or  two 
cups  of  tea ; a couple  of  eggs,  and  a 
bit  of  ham  or  kipper’d  salmon,  or 
may  be  both,  if  they’re  good,  and  two 
or  three  rolls  and  butter. 

Dr. — Do  you  eat  no  honey,  or 
jelly,  or  jam,  to  breakfast? 

Pa. — O yes,  Sir,  but  I don’t  count 
that  as  any  thing. 

Dr. — Come,  this  is  a very  moderate 
breakfast:  what  kind  of  dinner  do 
you  make? 

Pa. — O,  Sir,  I eat  a very  plain 
dinner  indeed;  some  soup,  and  some 
fish,  and  a little  plain  roast  or  boiled, 
for  I dinna  care  for  made  dishes,  I 
think  someway  they  never  satisfy  the 
appetite. 

Dr. — You  take  a little  pudding, 
then,  and  afterwards  some  cheese  ? 

Pa. — O yes ; though  I don’t  care 
much  about  them. 

Dr. — You  take  a glass  of  ale  or 
porter  with  your  cheese  ? 

Pa. — Yes,  one  or  other,  but  sel- 
dom both. 

Dr. — You  west  country  people  ge- 
nerally take  a glass  of  highland  whis- 
key after  dinner  ? 

Pa. — Yes,  we  do ; its  good  for  di- 
gestion. 

Dr, — Do  you  take  any  wine  dur- 
ing dinner  ? 

Pa. — Yes,  a glass  or  two  of  sherry; 
but  I’m  indifferent  as  to  wine  during 
dinner — I drink  a good  deal  of  beer. 

Dr. — What  quantity  of  port  do 
you  drink  ? 

Pa. — O,  very  little,  not  above  half 
a dozen  glasses  or  so. 

Dr. — In  the  west  country,  it  is 
impossible,  I hear,  to  dine  without 
punch  ? 

Pa.-— Yes,  Sir:  indeed  it’s  punch 
we  drink  chiefly,  but  for  myself,  un- 
less I happen  to  have  a friend  with 
me,  I never  tak  more  than  a couple 
of  tumblers  or  so,  and  that’s  very 
moderate. 


Dr, — O,  exceedingly  moderate,  in- 
deed ! You  then,  after  this  slight  re- 
past, take  some  tea  and  bread  and 
butter  ? 

Pa. — Yes,  before  I go  to  the  count- 
ing-house to  read  the  evening  letters. 

Dr. — And  on  your  return,  you 
take  supper,  I suppose  ? 

Pa.— -No,  Sir,  I canna  be  said  to 
tak  supper,  just  something  before  go- 
ing to  bed — a rizzer’d  haddock,  or  a 
bit  toasted  cheese,  or  half  a hundred 
of  oysters,  or  the  like  o’that,  and 
may  be  two-thirds  of  a bottle  of  ale — 
but  I tak  no  regular  supper. 

Dr. — But  you’ll  take  a little  more 
punch  after  that  ? 

Pa. — No,  Sir,  punch  does  not 
agree  with  me  at  bed-time;  I tak  a 
tumbler  of  warm  whiskey-toddy  at 
night ; it’s  lighter  to  sleep  on. 

Dr. — So  it  must  be,  no  doubt. — 
This,  you  say,  is  your  every-day  life; 
but  upon  great  occasions  you  perhaps 
exceed  a little  ? 

Pa. — No,  Sir,  except  when  a friend 
or  two  dine  with  me,  or  I dine  out, 
which,  as  I am  a sober  family  man, 
does  not  often  happen. 

Dr. — Not  above  twice  a week? 

Pa — No,  not  oftener. 

Dr. — Of  course  you  sleep  well,  and 
have  a good  appetite  ? 

Pa. — Yes,  Sir,  thank  God,  I have: 
indeed,  ony  wee  liarl  o’health  that  I 
hae  is  about  meal-time. 

Dr. — (Assuming  a severe  look , 
knitting  his  brows , and  lowering 
his  eyebrows.) — Now,  Sir,  you  are 
a very  pretty  fellow  indeed:  you  come 
here  and  tell  me  that  you  are  a mo- 
derate man;  and  I might  have  be- 
lieved you,  did  I not  know  the  nature 
of  the  people  in  your  part  of  the  coun- 
try ; but  upon  examination,  I find,  by 
your  own  shewing,  that  you  are  a 
most  voracious  glutton ; you  breakfast 
in  the  morning  in  a style  that  would 
serve  a moderate  man  for  dinner ; and 
from  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
you  undergo  one  almost  uninterrupted 
loading  of  your  stomach  till  you  go 
to  bed.  This  is  your  moderation ! — 
You  told  me  too  another  falsehood ; 
you  said  you  were  a sober  man  ; yet, 
by  your  own  shewing,  you  are  a beer- 
swiller,  a dram-drinker,  a wine-bibber, 
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and  a guzzler  of  Glasgow  punch — a 
liquor,  the  name  of  which  is  associated 
in  my  mind  only  with  the  ideas  of 
low  company  and  beastly  intoxication. 
You  tell  vie  you  eat  indigestible  sup- 
pers, and  swill  toddy  to  force  sleep — 
I see  that  you  chew  tobacco. — Now, 
Sir,  what  human  stomach  can  stand 
this? — Go  home,  Sir,  and  leave  off 
your  present  course  of  riotous  living; 
take  some  dry  toast  and  tea  to  your 
breakfast ; some  plain  meat  and  soup 
for  dinner,  without  adding  to  it  any 
thing  to  spur  on  your  flaggiug  appe- 
tite ; you  may  take  a cup  of  tea  in 
the  evening,  but  never  let  me  hear  of 
haddocks,  and  toasted  cheese,  and 
oysters,  with  their  accompaniments  of 
ale  and  toddy  at  night ; give  up  chew- 
ing that  vile,  narcotic,  nauseous  abo- 
mination ; and  there  are  some  hopes 
that  your  stomach  may  recover  its 
tone,  and  you  be  in  good  health  like 
your  neighbours. 

Pa.— I’m  sure,  Doctor,  I’m  very 
much  obliged  to  you — ( taking  out 
a bunch  of  bank-notes,)  I shall  en- 
deavour to 

Dr. — Sir,  you  are  not  obliged  to 
me — put  up  your  money.  Sir, — do 
you  think  I’ll  take  a fee  from  you  for 
telling  you  what  you  knew  as  well 
as  myself?  Though  you’re  no  phy- 
sician, Sir,  you  are  not  altogether  a 
fool.  You  have  read  your  Bible,  and 
must  know  that  drunkenness  and  glut- 
tony are  both  sinful  and  dangerous; 
and,  whatever  you  may  think,  you 
have  this  day  confessed  to  me,  that 
you  are  a notorious  glutton  and  drunk- 
ard.— Go  home,  Sir,  and  reform,  or 
take  my  word  for  it,  your  hfe  is  not 
worth  half  a year’s  purchase. 

(Exit,  Patient , dumbfounded  and 

looking  blue.) 

Dr. — (solus.) — Sober  and  tem- 
perate ! Dr.  Watt  tried  to  live  in 

Glasgow,  and  to  make  his  patients 
live  moderately,  and  purged  and  bled 
them  when  they  were  sick; — but  it 
would  not  do.  Let  the  Glasgow  doc- 
tors prescribe  beef-steaks  and  rum- 
punch,  and  their  fortune  is  made. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  SICK  PERSONS. 


Cleanliness  is  a matter  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  cure  both 
of  acute  and  chronical  disorders. — 
Every  person  who  is  indisposed  ought 
to  wash  the  face  and  hands,  and  feet 
occasionally,  with  at  least  equal  re- 
gularity as  in  health.  The  ease  and 
comfort  this  affords  to  sick  persons, 
those  especially  who  labour  under 
acute  disorders,  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined, except  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced it.  Q 

Change  of  linen  is  a highly  neces- 
sary article.  Every  person  ill  of  a 
fever  ought  to  have  clean  linen  for 
the  head  and  body  every  day,  and 
cleen  sheets  every  three  days,  or  of- 
tener  if  the  perspiration  be  large. 
Many  causeless  fears  formerly  pre- 
vailed, and  still  subsist,  concerning 
the  airing  of  linen.  It  is  necessary 
undoubtedly  that  this  should  be  dry, 
but  this  is  best  insured  by  its  being 
exposed  when  perfectly  (-plean  to  a 
fire,  and  dried  by  that  means  only. 
Linen  that  has  been  worn,  or  sheets 
that  have  been  lain  in,  with  a view 
to  airing  them,  are  unfit  for  sick  per- 
sons, as  they  are  in  reality  fouled  and 
damped  by  such  absurd  care.  The 
room  itself  should  be  swept  daily, 
and  every  offensive  thing  removed  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  nothing  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  room  that  is 
not  immediately  necessary  to  the  pa- 
tient. Whatever  food  or  drink  he 
does  not  consume  should  be  removed 
immediately  after  as  much  as  is  ne- 
cessary be  taken,  and  no  person  suf- 
fered to  take  food  in  the  room  except 
the  sick  person.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  utmost  care  be  taken  that  the 
victuals,  and  whatever  beside  be 
prepared  for  the  sick,  be  dressed  with 
the  greatest  regard  to  cleanliness. 
The  stomach  in  such  cases  is  always 
delicate,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  indulge  it  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Change  of  air  and  coolness  are 
nearly  connected  with  cleanliness, 
and  equally  necessary  to  be  attended 
to.  Every  person  confined  to  their 
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bed  with  any  feverish  complaint, 
should  have  the  door  and  window 
of  the  room  opened  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  twice  at  least  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  the  weather  be  very 
severe,  the  curtains  may  be  drawn 
so  as  to  prevent  the  current  of  air 
from  blowing  on  the  sick  person; 
but  if  the  weather  be  mild  or  warm, 
the  door  and  windows  should  be 
open  through  the  day  and  even  the 
night.  There  cannot  be  the  least 
necessity  why  the  air  should  be 
warmer  for  a person  ill  of  a fever 
than  for  a person  in  health,  but 
many  reasons  why  we  should  wish 
it  cooler.  To  keep  a sick  person’s 
chamber  wrell  aired,  (we  mean  here 
not  by  fires,  but  by  opening  the 
doors  and  windows,)  contributes  not 
only  to  the  benefit  of  the  sick  person, 
but  to  the  safety  of  the  attendants. 
Many  fevers,  which  were  at  first  sim- 
ply inflammatory,  have  become,  by 
heat,  confinement  of  air,  and  other 
improper  treatment,  putrid  and  con- 
tagious. It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
complaint  originally  be  of  a putrid 
tendency,  these  cautions  become  dou- 
bly'necessary. 

The  proportion  of  bed-clothes  is 
a circumstance  of  great  moment. — 
These  must  be  measured  partly  by 
the  age  of  the  patient  and  nature  of 
the  complaint,  but  principally  by 
the  feelings  of  the  sick  persons.  We 
have  often  observed,  that  much  of 
the  restlessness  attending  fevers,  which 
is  so  troublesome  and  fatiguing  a 
symptom,  and  so  exhausting  to  the 
strength  ob  the  patient,  is  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  bed-clothes.  Too 
much  heat  naturally  produces  a de- 
sire to  change  the  heated  place  for 
one  that  is  cooler;  but  if  the  body 
were  not  uneasily  hot,  no  such  impa- 
tience would  take  place. 

Quiet  is  another  important  article. 
Officious  curiosity  is  apt  to  make 
many  persons  intrude  upon  sick  peo- 
ple, who  have  very  little  real  con- 
cern on  their  account.  This  should 
by  all  means  be  discouraged,  and  no 
more  persons  admitted  to  the  cham- 
ber of  the  sick  than  are  necessary  to 
attend  him.  The  admission  of  others 
tends  only  to  foul  the  air,  increase 


the  heat,  and  prevent  the  rest  of  the 
sick. 

The  proper  administration  of  food 
is  a matter  of  the  utmost  concern.  At 
the  beginning  of  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, provided  the  patient  be  young 
and  robust,  some  abstinence  may  be 
proper;  but  in  the  advanced  state  of 
all  disorders,  both  acute  and  chroni- 
cal, it  is  necessary  to  pay  great  at- 
tention to  the  article  of  food.  As 
long  as  any  considerable  degree  of 
fever  remains,  it  is  proper  to  use  a 
vegetable  diet.  Milk  boiled  with 
bread,  bread  and  rice  puddings,  roast- 
ed apples,  and  the  like,  are  all  proper; 
and  for  drink,  toast  and  water,  whey, 
or  (if  it  be  good)  small  beer ; but 
no  stronger  liquor,  and  least  of  all 
distilled  spirits.  A most  absurd  and 
unhappy  notion  still  prevails  among 
many  of  the  lower  people,  that  sick 
persons  are  in  want  of  something  cor- 
dial to  support  their  strength,  and 
keep  up  their  spirits;  in  consequence 
of  which,  they  often,  in  spite  of  any 
directions  to  the  contrary  from  those 
who  are  better  qualified  to  judge, 
give  them  some  strong  fermented  li- 
quor, as  ale  or  strong  beer,  and  some- 
times rum,  brandy,  gin,  and  the  like. 
It  is  a melancholy  reflection,  that 
numbers  fall  victims  to  this  odious 
opinion,  which,  as  well  as  many 
other  instances  of  impertinent  inter- 
ference with  the  sick,  ought  to  be 
discouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

The  mode  of  giving  food  to  a 
sick  person  is  worthy  regard.  It 
should  always  be  in  small  quantity, 
and  no  more  should  be  brought  into 
the  patient’s  sight  than  it  may  be  ex- 
pected he  will  be  able  to  take  at  a 
time.  This  should  be  done  often  in 
the  day,  and  even  during  the  night, 
and  without  its  being  asked  for  by 
the  sick  person,  who  is  often  able  to 
take  food  when  he  has  not  spirits  to 
ask  for  it,  It  must  not,  however,  be 
pressed  with  any  importunity,  which 
is  more  likely  to  excite  disgust  than 
appetite. 

The  support  of  the  spirits  of  a per* 
son  labouring  under  disease,  is  as  ne- 
cessary towards  his  cure  as  the  admi- 
nistration of  medicines.  Every  per- 
son that  is  ill,  should  be  comforted 
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with  hopes  of  recovery,  and  cheerful 
prospects  of  life.  To  foretell  a per- 
son’s death  in  his  presence,  who  is 
then  ill  of  an  acute  complaint,  has  no 
small  influence  in  verifying  the  pre- 
diction. Even  those  whose  profes- 
sion leads  them  to  recommend  religion 
to  others,  should  be  careful  of  dwell- 
ing too  much  upon  gloomy  subjects, 
and  giving  people  dispiriting  ideas  of 
their  situation.  Repentance  and 
amendment  of  life  are,  no  doubt,  in 
many  instances,  necessary  to  be  ad- 
vised, but  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
administer,  together  with  advice,  that 
greatest  of  all  cordials,  hope. 

We  have  before  mentioned,  that  an 
opinion  prevailed  among  the  lower 
ranks  of  people,  that  bleeding  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  was  a salutary 
practice,  whether  any  immediate  ne- 
cessity appeared  to  make  it  proper 
or  not.  The  same  absurd  notion  pre- 
vails with  respect  to  the  faking  pur- 
gative medicines.  It  is  needless  to 
say  more  here,  than  that  such  habits 
are  extremely  improper  to  be  com- 
menced, and  should  be  by  all  means, 
if  possible,  prevented.  If,  however, 
they  have  been  begun,  we  must  not 
precipitately  direct  them  to  be  omitted, 
but  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood 
taken,  and  to  omit  the  purgative,  and 
in  time  lay  them  both  aside  altogether. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
Almanacks,  in  which  such  advice  has 
been  for  many  ages  preposterously 
inserted,  have  been  the  principal  causes 
of  such  absurd  notions  being  carried 
into  practice  for  so  long  a course  of 
years. 

A prejudice  subsists  among  many 
people  of  the  lower  ranks,  against  every 
remedy  that  does  not  operate  upon 
them  in  some  sensible  manner  as  an 
evacuant.  They  do  not  measure  its 
good  effects  by  the  change  it  produces 
upon  the  health,  but  by  its  increasing 
their  natural  discharges.  This  is  an 
unfortunate  prepossession,  as  several 
of  the  most  effectual  remedies  act  for 
the  most  part  without  any  sensible 
alteration  in  the  animal  system,  save 
the  cessation  of  the  disorder.  This 
is  the  case  in  general  with  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  when  given  as  a cure  for 
the  intermittent  fever,  in  which,  if 


medicines  of  the  evacuatory  kind  were 
to  be  joined  with  the  bark,  they  would, 
unless  very  gentle  in  their  operation, 
fiustrate  the  good  effects  of  the  prin- 
cipal remedy.  It  is  proper  on  this 
account,  whenever  medicines  of  this 
kind  are  given,  to  forewarn  those  to 
whom  they  are  administered,  that 
they  are  not  to  expect  from  them  any 
other  effect  than  an  abatement  of  the 
disorder  which  they  were  intended 
to  remedy : a condition  surely  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  any  reasonable  per- 
son. 

The  common  people  are  too  apt  to 
estimate  the  efficacy  of  medicines,  as 
they  do  that  of  other  things,  by  their 
pecuniary  value  and  their  scarcity. — 
They  have  no  idea  that  Providence  has 
made  the  most  useful  things  in  medi- 
cine, as  well  as  food,  cheap  and  com- 
mon, and  that  expence  in  such  articles 
is  oflener  necessary  to  flatter  and  com- 
ply with  effeminate  delicacy,  than  to 
add  to  the  real  efficacy  of  a remedy. 
The  poor  who  are  in  hospitals  do  not 
receive,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, less  relief  than  the  rich  in  their 
splendid  apartments;  though  in  the 
former  case  nothing  be  conceded  to 
prejudice,  fancy,  and  caprice  ; and  in 
the  latter,  it  makes  the  most  important 
consideration.  It  is  incumbent,  there- 
fore, on  all  who  take  the  charge  of 
the  lower  people  when  sick,  to  com- 
bat this  mistaken  opinion,  and  to  en- 
deavour, if  possible,  to  convince  them, 
that  the  best  remedies  are  in  many  in- 
stances the  cheapest. 

Those  who  take  the  charge  of  sick 
persons  should  be  cautious  that  the 
same  course  of  medicines  be  not  con- 
tinued too  long  a time  together.  It 
should  be  understood,  that  medicines 
(at  least  the  greatest  part  of  them) 
are  more  calculated  to  restore  health 
than  to  preserve  it.  W e should  there- 
fore be  careful  to  recommend  to  per- 
sons in  health,  to  be  contented  with 
the  happiness  they  enjoy  in  that  re- 
spect, and  not  to  attempt  to  improve 
what  cannot  be  amended,  but  may 
easily  be  impaired.  Some  ignorant 
people  are  prepossessed  with  a notion 
that  it  is  wholesome,  as  it  is  termed, 
to  drink  several  infusions  of  herbs,  as 
of  flowers  of  chamomile,  of  centaury, 
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and  several  others.  But  such  trials  are 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  likely  to  be 
injurious.  The  taking  of  bitters  in 
large  quantities,  for  a long  time  toge- 
ther, hurts  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
instead  of  mending  it,  as  was  found  by 
the  fatal  experience  of  those  who  took 
the  Portland  gout  powder,  which  de- 
stroyed nearly  all  who  tried  it.  This 
powder  was  nothing  else  than  such 
bitter  herbs  as  are  commonly  drank 
in  tea,  or  brewed  with  malt  liquor  in 
the  form  of  purl.  What  is  here  said, 
is  not  meant  to  insinuate  that  bitters, 
properly  and  moderately  used,  are  not 
very  useful  remedies.  It  is  the  excess 
only  that  is  censured. 

Another  reason  why  we  should  be 
upon  our  guard  against  continuing  the 
use  of  the  same  medicines  for  a long 
time  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  introduce 
that  most  destructive  of  all  habits, 
dram-drinking.  Many  of  the  tinc- 
tures recommended  in  this  way  are 
little  else  than  drams  concealed  un- 
der a medicinal  disguise,  and  as  such 
should  be  with  equal  caution  avoid- 
ed, as  far  as  respects  their  becoming 
habitual.  We  have  more  than  once 
seen  a habit  of  this  odious  kind  in- 
troduced among  women,  particular- 
ly by  these  means  It  is  not  so 
likely  to  happen  to  the  lower  ranks, 
as  to  those  wh'o  employ  them,  for 
whom  this  caution  is  principally 
meant. 

The  last  piece  of  advice  we  shall 
offer  respects  quackery. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  disgraces 
the  police  of  this  country,  more  than 
the  numerous  impositions  of  this  kind 
that  are  daily  advertised.  Scarcely 
any  one  of  them  has  not  only  a 
greater  certainty  of  success  ascribed 
to  it,  but  is  alleged  to  be  infallible 
in  a greater  variety  of  disorders  than 
are  curable  by  all  the  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica  taken  collectively.— 
Some  of  these  boasted  remedies  are 
merely  frivolous  and  inert,  but  others 
are  violent  and  dangerous  in  their 
operation,  and  highly  improper  to 
be  trusted  to  such  persons  as  those 
who  are  thus  rashly  encouraged  to 
take  them  in  an  indiscriminate  man- 
ner. A solution  of  arsenic  is  said  to 
have  been  the  basis  of  a late  specific 


for  fevers,  and  we  are  well  informed 
has  in  several  instances  destroyed 
the  patient.  These  instances,  how- 
ever, are  carefully  concealed,  while 
every  escape  is  carefully  recited  as 
a cure,  owing  to  the  remedy  so 
given. 

No  piece  of  humanity  would  be 
greater  than  to  preserve  the  ignorant 
and  uneducated  of  the  lower  ranks 
from  sacrificing  their  health  and  mo- 
ney to  unfeeling  fraud  and  interested 
knavery. 


PREPARATION  OF  LACTU- 
CARIUM. 


M.  Roman,  after  commenting  upon 
the  method  followed  by  M.  Francois 
in  the  preparation  of  this  medicine, 
says,  that  he  prepares  it  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

He  took  thirty  pounds  of  lettuce  in 
flower,  and  then  deprived  all  the  stems 
of  their  flowers  and  tops.  After  cut- 
ting them  in  pieces,  they  were  bruised 
in  a marble  mortar,  and  afterwards 
placed  to  macerate  in  six  litres  of 
water ; they  were  then  strained,  and 
left  to  settle ; and  after  this,  boiled  for 
some  minutes,  in  order  to  separate  the 
greenish  fecula  formed  during  ebulli- 
tion ; the  liquor  was  then  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  a proper  consistence. 

From  the  above  quantity  of  lettuce 
were  obtained  six  ounces  of  a reddish- 
brown  extract  of  a resinous  appear- 
ance, attracting  humidity  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  a taste  analogous 
to  that  opium.  Its  properties  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  thridace  of 
M.  Francois.  Administered  in  the 
same  doses,  it  produced  the  same  re- 
sults. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  CURE 
OF  THE  DISEASES  INCIDENT 
TO  AN  AGRICULTURAL  LIFE. 


Persons  employed  in  daily  labour 
of  a healthy  kind,  and  living  on 
coarse  food,  naturally  become  robust 
and  athletic,  of  a firm  fibre  and  dense 
blood.  Hence,  inflammatory  com-- 
plaints  are  in  such  habits  more  com- 
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mon  than  those  of  the  putrid  kind ; 
and  such  as  are  attended  with  low 
spirits,  and  other  hypochondriacal 
symptoms,  are  rarely  met  with.  Eva. 
cuations  may  of  course  be  used  with 
more  safety  among  such  people  than 
among  the  effeminate  inhabitants  of 
populous  towns. 

Bleeding,  in  the  fevers  that  occur 
among  country  people,  is  for  the  most 
part  necessary,  especially  in  such  as 
are  attended  with  local  inflammation, 
as  pleurisy,  peripneumony,  or  inflam- 
mation of  any  of  the  viscera.  In  such 
cases,  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen,  or  even 
twenty  ounces  of  blood  may,  and  of- 
ten ought,  to  be  drawn  at  one  time. 
The  quantity,  however,  cannot  be 
determined  by  any  general  rule,  but 
must  be  regulated  by  the  age,  strength, 
sex,  and  constitution  of  the  patient, 
but  principally  by  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms.  If  the  internal  pain  be 
very  acute,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and 
the  pulse  exceed  one  hundred  and  ten 
beats  in  a minute,  a large  bleeding  is 
generally  necessary,  especially  if  any 
other  symptom  of  a fatiguing  or  dan- 
gerous kind,  as  a violent  cough  or 
shortness  of  breath,  be  present. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that 
as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  complaint 
is  so  far  ascertained  as  to  prove  bleed- 
ing to  be  indicated,  it  is  of  conse- 
quence that  such  operation  be  per- 
formed as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  be  taken  at  one  time. 
One  plentiful  bleeding  will  some- 
times subdue  a disease  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance, when  if  half  the  quantity 
only  had  been  taken  it  would  have 
required  perhaps  to  be  repeated  seve- 
ral times.  It  often,  however,  and  in- 
deed generally  happens,  in  fevers  at- 
tended with  local  inflammation,  that 
one  bleeding,  however  judiciously 
managed  in  respect  of  quantity,  is  not 
sufficient.  In  such  cases  we  must  be 
governed  nearly  altogether  by  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms;  and  when 
these  indicate  a farther  evacuation  to 
be  necessary,  we  must  proceed,  not 
indeed  without  regard  to  other  cir- 
cumstances, but  nevertheless  as  con- 
sidering them  as  subservient  only  to 
the  principal  object. 

An  attention  to  this  circumstance 


is  especially  proper  when  the  parts 
that  are  the  seat  of  the  complaint  are 
immediately  necessary  to  life,  as  in  in- 
flammations of  the  brain,  lungs, 
bowels,  or  any  of  the  viscera.  In 
such  cases  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost, 
and  what  marry  would  think  bold 
practice,  is,  indeed,  the  only  means 
of  escape. 

It  is  proper,  indeed,  to  be  careful- 
that  the  complaint  originally  be  of 
such  a nature  as  to  require  bleeding  at 
all ; and  in  this,  it  must  be  confessed, 
even  the  most  acute  persons  of  the 
profession  have  been  deceived. 

The  intermittent  fever  sometimes 
comes  on  with  such  violent  symptoms 
as  to  resemble  very  strongly  an  in- 
flammatory fever.  But  a little  time 
generally  resolves  the  difficulty,  and 
the  successive  and  clear-marked  stages 
of  cold,  heat,  and  sweat,  are  for  the 
most  part  sufficient  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  disorder,  even  before 
any  intermission  takes  place,  and  any 
necessity  of  beginning  to  treat  it  as  a 
fever  of  a different  kind.  Even  if  it 
should  be  mistaken,  and  some  blood 
drawn,  this  evacuation  has  been  often 
found  serviceable  in  the  beginning  of 
intermittents,  when  the  symptoms  are 
violent,  and  is  recommended  on  such 
occasions  by  the  most  judicious  prac- 
titioners. 

A careful  examination  of  the  cir- 
cumstances will,  for  the  most  part, 
enable  us  to  distinguish  this  disorder 
at  its  first  appearance.  Moist  wea- 
ther, and  a season  of  the  year  about 
either  the  vernal  or.  autumnal  equi- 
noxes (the  latter  especially),  and  the 
frequency  of  the  disorder  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, afford  strong  presumptions 
in  favour  of  a fever  being  of  the  in- 
termittent kind;  to  which  we  may 
add,  such  observations  as  may  be 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
situation,  and  the  business  or  work  in 
which  those  attacked  with  the  com- 
plaint had  been  employed  previous  to 
its  first  coming  on. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  received, 
that  if  bleeding  be  omitted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  fevers,  it  is  improper  in 
their  advanced  state,  and  this  is  in 
some  measure  true.  Fevers.that  com- 
menced with  inflammatory  symptoms 
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often  become  putrid  as  they  proceed, 
and  bleeding  is  certainly  improper  in 
such  circumstances.  But  we  would 
observe,  that  this  caution  holds  more 
strongly  with  regard  to  the  enfeebled 
inhabitants  of  towns  than  for  robust 
country  people.  We  apprehend  that 
bleeding,  though  certainly  more  likely 
to  be  of  service  if  tried  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease,  is  nevertheless 
proper  at  every  period  when  inflam- 
matory symptoms  are  present. 

This  holds  more  strongly  in  cases 
of  fever  attended  with  local  inflam- 
mation, as  in  pleurisy,  inflammations 
of  the  viscera,  &c.  in  which  the  pro- 
priety of  bleeding  at  every  stage,  pro- 
vided the  symptoms  are  urgent,  is 
universally  acknowledged. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  robust  peo- 
ple, that  the  common  inflammatory 
fever  preserves  its  original  appearance 
nearly  as  long  as  life  continues,  and 
its  change  of  type  is  not  to  be  regard- 
ed so  much  as  an  indication  that  points 
out  the  propriety  of  a different  method 
of  treatment,  as  a sign  that  all  our  at- 
tempts are  likely  to  be  in  vain. 

Topical  bleeding  is  often  of  great 
service  in  many  disorders  as  well  as 
general  bleeding,  especially  in  the  re- 
moval of  some  troublesome  and  dis- 
tressing symptoms.  The  head-ache 
is  frequently  an  attendant  on  fevers, 
and  often  continues  when  the  heat, 
quickness  of  pulse,  thirst,  and  other 
symptoms,  are  much  abated,  and 
may  be  often  thus  relieved. 

One  of  the  safest  and  easiest  me- 
thods of  partial  or  topical  bleeding  is 
by  the  application  of  leeches.  If 
three,  four,  five,  or  six  of  these  be  ap- 
plied to  the  temples,  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned above,  they  will  often  procure 
almost  immediate  ease,  and  are  per- 
fectly safe  in  their  application,  as  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  each  leech 
draws  is  very  small.  Leeches- may 
often  be  applied  with  great  success 
in  many  inflammatory  complaints 
that  shew  themselves  externally,  as 
rheumatic  swellings,  particularly  those 
of  the  face  and  cheeks,  inflamma- 
tions of  the  eyes,  inner  parts  of  the 
ear,  &c.  In  every  instance,  they 
should  be  applied  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  part  affected. 
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Bleeding,  however,  though  a pow- 
erful lemedy,  requires  some  judgment 
and  caution  in  the  application  of  it. 
The  fevers  that  appear  among  coun- 
try people,  though  often  inflamma- 
tory, are  not  always  so.  Putrid  fe- 
vers, though  scarcely  natural  (if  such 
an  expression  may  be  admitted)  to  a 
country  life,  are  nevertheless  capable 
of  being  communicated  by  conta- 
gion, and  in  such  cases  bleeding  is 
generally  hurtful.  In  some  instances, 
the  putrid  and  inflammatory  symp- 
toms are  so  combined,  as  to  make  it 
doubtful  to  which  class  of  symptoms 
we  ought  principally  to  attend,  and 
in  such  cases  some  experienced  per- 
son should  be  consulted  ; but  in  ge- 
neral, the  sudden  debility  of  body  and 
dejection  of  mind,  that  usually  come 
on  at  the  access  of  the  fever,  the  red 
watery  eye,  and  the  tendency  to  per- 
spiration or  other  evacuations,  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  this  complaint 
from  those  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 
The  nervous  fever  seems  to  be  only 
an  inferior  degree  of  the  putrid  or 
malignant:  it  is  principally  distin- 
guished by  the  weakness  and  dejection 
of  mind  that  attend  it. 

The  ulcerated  sore  throat  is  ano- 
ther complaint  that  may  be  found 
in  every  situation,  as  it  is  capable  of 
being  propagated  by  contagion.  The 
difference  of  this  from  the  inflamma- 
tory sore  throat  is  now  well  under- 
stood and  generally  known ; but  there 
is  another  complaint  that  resembles  it 
very  much,  which  requires  a very 
different  mode  of  treatment.  In  both, 
however,  bleeding  is  improper. 

No  case  requires  the  use  of  the 
lancet  more  than  the  common  cold, 
if  attended  with  cough  and  pain  of 
the  breast  or  side.  These  symptoms, 
if  neglected,  frequently  terminate  in 
consumptions;  which  might  easily 
have  been  prevented  by  some  eva- 
cuation of  this  kind,  joined  to  com- 
mon care,  while  the  complaint  was 
recent. 

An  absurd  custom  prevails  among 
the  common  people  of  letting  blood 
about  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year, 
whether  they  have  any  complaint 
that  requires  such  evacuation  or  no ; 
this  practice,  however,  so  far  from 
5 o 
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tending  to  prevent  disorders,  contri- 
butes greatly  to  produce  them.  It 
causes  an  habitual  plethora,  impove- 
rishes the  blood  and  juices,  and  when 
done  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
is  apt  to  dispose  the  body  to  inter- 
mittent fevers,  and  if  often  repeated, 
to  dropsical  complaints.  Many  other 
bad  effects  of  this  absurd  practice 
might  be  enumerated,  but  they  are, 
we  think,  unnecessary  to  mention. 

Purging  is  a mode  of  evacuation 
whose  consequences  in  inflammatory 
complaints  are  often  important,  tho’ 
less  so  than  bleeding;  and,  we  think, 
less  hazardous,  if  misapplied.  Almost 
every  inflammatory  disease  requires 
some  operation  of  this  kind ; it  is, 
however,  in  general,  proper  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  bleeding,  which  is  thought 
to  make  it  more  safe  and  effectual : 
but  this  rule  admits  of  many  excep- 
tions, and  is  not  necessary  to  be  ad- 
hered to>.  except  the  tendency  to  in- 
flammation prevail  pretty  strongly. 

It  was  formerly  thought,  that  pur- 
gative medicines  differ  considerably 
in  the  nature  of  the  discharge  they 
produced;  some  being  calculated  to 
discharge  water,  others  bile,  others 
phlegm,  &c. ; but  modern  practice 
does  not  admit  of  much  difference  in 
this  respect.  All  purgatives  evacuate 
the  bowels,  and  if  powerful  and  sti- 
mulating, produce  a watery  discharge 
by  the  absorption  they  occasion  from 
the  lymphatic  system.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  similarity  in  the  effects  of 
purgative  remedies,  they  differ  con- 
siderably with  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances that  attend  their  operation. — 
Some  purgatives  are  observed  to  sti- 
mulate the  body  and  accelerate  the 
pulse  during  their  operation  more  than 
others,  and  this  is  an  important  cir- 
cumstance to  direct  our  choice  of  them, 
according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Those  that  ope- 
rate with  least  irritation  to  the  system, 
especially  to  the  circulation,  are  pre- 
ferable in  acute  complaints  ; and  no- 
thing in  such  cases  is  better  than  a 
simple  solution  of  the  bitter  purging 
salt  in  water.  It  is  seldom  rejected 
by  the  stomach,  however  unpleasant 
it  may  be  to  the  taste,  and  its  opera- 
tion is  effectual,  and  takes  place 


quickly — a circumstance  of  great  im- 
portance in  such  cases.  From  one  to 
two  ounces  may  be  safely  taken,  dis- 
solved in  a pint  of  warm  water,  in 
all  inflammatory  complaints,  where 
purging  is  proper.  If  it  should  be 
necessary  to  repeat  it  in  the  advanced 
stages,  when  the  feverish  heat  begins 
to  subside,  it  may  be  taken  dissolved 
in  the  same  quantity  of  infusion  of 
flowers  of  chamomile,  which  will 
conduce  to  support  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  without  obstructing  the  eva- 
cuation. The  same  remedy  is  pro- 
per in  such  fevers  as  are  attended  with 
local  inflammation.  If  given  early 
in  such  complaints,  it  will  generally 
procure  a passage,  being  quick  and 
effectual  in  its  operation,  and  found 
by  experience  to  be  less  liable  to  be 
thrown  up  than  things  much  mor 
pleasing  to  the  taste.  The  use  of  this 
medicine  is  not  only  advisable  in 
continued  fevers,  but  also  in  the  be- 
ginning of  interm  it  tents,  when  the 
patient  is  strong  enough  to  bear  purg- 
ing. 

In  the  advanced  state  of  all  fevers, 
when  the  inflammatory  disposition 
begins  to  abate,  and  .a  tendency  to 
putrefaction  to  prevail,  the  saline  pur- 
gatives in  general  are  less  proper  than 
such  as  are  of  a more  warm  and  sti- 
mulating nature.  Rhubarb,  in  such 
cases,  is  more  proper,  as  being  warm 
and  aromatic,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  purgative.  If  it  be  required  to 
be  made  warmer,  one  half  or  one  third 
part  of  nutmeg,  or  any  other  spice, 
may  be  added  ; from  twenty  to  sixty 
grains  may  be  given  for  a dose,  but 
this  must  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  a perplexing  circumstance  at- 
tending the  giving  of  purgative  medi- 
cines internally,  that  we  cannot  de- 
termine the  degree  of  their  operation 
by  the  proportion  or  quantity  that  is 
taken.  It  generally  happens,  that  one 
half  or  two  thirds  of  the  usual  dose 
will  have  little  or  no  effect;  whereas, 
had  the  full  quantity  been  taken,  it 
would  have  produced  a larger  dis- 
charge than  might  be  desired.  In 
cases,  therefore,  where  some  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels  is  necessary,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  might  be  appre- 
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hensive  of  any  unpleasant  effects  from 
a large  discharge,  it  is  proper  to  em- 
ploy clysters,  which  have  an  addi- 
tional advantage,  that  their  effect 
takes  place  in  a much  shorter  time 
than  could  be  produced  by  any  pur- 
gative medicine  internally  taken. — 
When  clysters  are  administered  with 
this  intent,  there  is  no  great  neces- 
sity to  be  very  particular  in  their 
composition.  A pint  of  warm  gruel 
or  broth,  -with  two  spoonfuls  of  salad 
oil  or  melted  butter,  a table-spoonful 
of  common  salt,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  brown  sugar,  forms  as  effica- 
cious and  proper  a clyster  as  the  most 
laboured  composition. 

It  is  proper,  while  upon  this  sub- 
ject, to  caution  against  the  practice  of 
giving  purgative  medicines  internally, 
especially  such  as  are  of  the  heating  or 
stimulating  kind,  commonly  called 
warm  purgatives,  to  people  who  com- 
plain of  pain  in  their  stomach  or  bow- 
els; particularly  if  this  pain  be  at- 
tended with  heat,  thirst,  or  other  symp- 
toms of  fever.  It  is  much  the  safer 
practice  to  inject  a clyster  of  the  kind 
before-mentioned,  and  to  repeat  it  if 
necessary,  and  t'o  use  external  fo- 
mentations, than  to  enter  precipitately 
on  the  use  of  purgative  medicines, 
which,  if  they  do  not  take  effect,  often 
aggravate  the  mischief,  by  producing 
or  increasing  a disposition  to  vomit, 
and  sometimes  totally  inverting  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines. — - 
If  sufficient  stools  can  be  procured  by 
clysters,  the  danger  is  generally  over ; 
but  if  that  means  of  relief  do  not  suc- 
ceed, it  is  safer  to  apply  to  some  of 
the  profession,  who  may  best  deter- 
mine what  method  may  be  pursued. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
mention,  that  when  any  complaint  of 
violent  pain  in  the  stomach  or  bowels 
is  made,  especially  if  such  pain  be 
not  accompanied  by  stools,  we  should 
enquire  first  about  the  place  in  which 
it  is  chiefly  felt,  if  that  can  be  pointed 
out ; and  next,  if  it  came  on  rather 
suddenly,  or  soon  after  performing 
some  laborious  work,  especially  the 
lifting  any  great  weight,  or  indeed 
any  considerable  exertion  of  strength. 

If  this  be  found  to  be  the  case,  we 
should  carefully  examine  the  belly. 


especially  that  part  nearest  to  the  seat 
of  the  pain;  and  if  any  swelling,  or 
lump,  however  small,  be  found,  even 
of  the  size  of  a hazel-nut,  we  may  be 
almost  certain,  that  the  cause  of  the 
complaint  originates  from  thence,  and 
that  if  it  be  immediately  attended  to, 
it  may  probably  be  relieved,  at  least 
the  present  danger  obviated;  but  that 
if  it  be  neglected,  the  patient  will 
almost  infallibly  die.  The  only  re- 
medy on  such  an  occasion  is,  to  re- 
store the  portion  of  the  intestine, 
which  is  thus  protruded  and  com- 
pressed between  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  again  into  the  cavity  of 
the  belly ; and  if  this  be  done  soon 
after  the  accident,  it  produces  no  far- 
ther injury.  But  this  must  be  under- 
stood of  such  cases  only  as  have  a 
quick  attention  paid  to  them,  since 
if  any  delay  is  made,  the  danger  in- 
creases very  rapidly  : even  a few  hours 
may  determine  the  interval  between 
safety  and  death.  If  the  patient  be 
in  the  vigour  of  health  and  strength, 
the  consequences  of  neglect  are  more 
to  be  apprehended,  than  if  he  -were 
advanced  in  years,  as  the  probability 
of  inflammation  and  stricture  upon  the 
intestine  is  greater. 

The  apparent  facility  and  celerity 
with  which  this  operation  is  often 
performed,  and  its  great  simplicity, 
may  induce  some  persons  to  attempt 
the  performance  of  it,  who  have  had 
no  instruction  or  experience  relative 
thereto ; but  it  is  proper  to  caution 
against  such  attempts,  as  much  nicety 
of  touch,  and  address  of  manage- 
ment, are  often  requisite;  and  if  the 
parts  be  rudely  or  injudiciously  han- 
dled, the  hazard  of  the  disorder  is 
much  increased.  The  parts  where 
such  an  accident  is  most  liable  to 
happen,  are  the  navel  and  the  groin, 
but  this  rule  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versal. 

It  is  farther  necessary  to  remark, 
that  women,  who  in  country  business 
are  often  employed  in  lifting  consi- 
derable weights,  as  pails  of  milk, 
buckets  of  water,  and  such  like,  are 
more  liable  to  ruptures  than  men; 
and  on  that  account  it  is  highly  ne- 
cessary, that  whoever  attends  women 
labouring  under  any  acute  pains  of 
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the  abdomen,  should  make  a strict 
enquiry  into  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  pains  originated,  and 
particularly  if  there  be  any  tumour  in 
the  groin,  belly,  or  pudenda;  and  if 
there  be  such,  to  be  informed  of 
what  nature  it  is,  before  he  goes  any 
farther,  or  loses  any  more  of  that 
time,  which  in  such  cases  is  so  very 
precious. 

To  return  now  from  this  rather 
long,  but  we  hope  not  useless,  digres- 
sion. 

Emetics  are  another  class  of  medi- 
cines of  the  evacuatory  kind,  that  are 
often  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
whose  use  requires  the  particular  at- 
tention of  those  who  give  advice  to 
sick  persons.  It  is  not  meant  here 
to  give  a general  account  of  the  causes 
or  circumstances  in  which  emetics 
may  be  administered  with  propriety, 
but  only  to  give  a few  hints  relative 
to  the  cases  that  are  most  likely  to 
occur  in  such  situations,  in  which 
those  remedies  may  be  useful. 

First,  then,  emetics  are  indicated 
in  cases  where  from  imprudence  or 
negligence  any  thing  has  been  swal- 
lowed, that  we  have  reason  to  believe 
would  be  specifically  injurious  by  its 
continuance  in  the  stomach.  Thus  if 
any  poisonous  plant,  root,  or  berry, 
as  of  henbane,  dropwort,  nightshade, 
or  such  like,  has  been  incautiously 
or  ignorantly  taken,  our  principal 
security  depends  on  such  poisonous 
substance  being  evacuated  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
with  safety  by  means  of  emetics.  A 
scruple  or  half  a drachm  of  powder 
of  ipecacuanha,  together  with  a grain 
of  emetic  tartar,  may  be  safely  given 
on  such  occasions  to  an  adult  person, 
and  worked  off  with  a strong  infu- 
sion of  chamomile-flowers,  or  of  root 
of  horse-radish.  This  accident  is  most 
likely  to  happen  to  children,  with 
whom  the  same  remedy  may  be  tried; 
some  diminution  in  the  dose  may  be 
proper ; but  in  such  dangerous  cases 
it  is  better  to  give  a full  dose,  and 
the  rather,  as  by  the  quicker  and 
more  effectual  operation  of  a larger 
quantity,  the  emetic  substance  itself 
is  sooner  and  more  completely  dis- 
charged, and  in  general  with  greater 


ease  to  the  patient,  than  if  a small 
dose  had  been  employed.  The  same 
remedy  may  be  taken  when  the  sto- 
mach is  overloaded  by  excess  of  food, 
or  by  any  victuals  that  disagree. 

With  the  same  intention  emetics 
may  be  given  when  by  some  violent 
debauch  the  stomach  is  deluged  with 
strong  liquors,  and  the  insensibility 
may  be  so  great,  that  it  may  be  ap- 
prehended life  is  endangered.  A quick 
and  effectual  evacuation  of  the  sto- 
mach is  sometimes  of  great  conse- 
quence in  such  cases,  and  serves  to 
rescue  such  unwary  persons  from  im- 
pending destruction.  When  the  stu- 
por prevails  so  far  as  to  prevent  swal- 
lowing, a few  grains  of  emetic  tartar 
conveyed  to  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  will  find  its  way  into  the  sto- 
mach, and  in  most  cases,  where  that 
organ  retains  any  sensibility,  produce 
vomiting.  A few  grains  (three  or 
four  for  instance)  of  blue  vitriol  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in 
desperate  cases  is  preferable,  as  pos- 
sessing a stronger  emetic  quality. 

It  must  however  be  observed,  that 
it  is  not  always  either  advisable  or 
safe  to  give  vomits  to  remove  sub- 
stances that  have  got  into  the  sto- 
mach, that  we  apprehend  may  do 
mischief  by  means  of  their  mechani- 
cal stimulus,  as  pieces  of  bone,  pins, 
or  other  sharp  or  pointed  bodies,  that 
may  have  been  swallowed.  The  con- 
traction of  the  stomach  that  necessa- 
rily attends  vomiting  may,  if  the  sub- 
stances be  not  discharged,  aggravate 
their  bad  effects,  and  cause  mischief 
by  pressing  on  such  substances ; which 
might  not  have  happened,  had  they 
been  left  undisturbed. 

But  the  use  of  emetics  is  not  con- 
fined merely  to  cases  where  we  desire 
to  empty  the  stomach,  on  account  of 
any  foulness  supposed  to  be  lodged 
there.  They  are  often  of  the  greatest 
service  when  given  at  the  coming  on 
of  feverish  complaints,  whether  these 
be  intermittent  or  continual  fevers. 
In  both  these,  it  is  usual  for  some 
degree  of  nausea,  or  sickness  of  the 
stomach,  to  accompany  the  cold  fit, 
which  it  is  proper  to  encourage,  should 
it  not  come  to  an  actual  vomiting. 
An  infusion  of  chamomile  is  often 
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sufficient  for  this  purpose  ; but  if  that 
fail  to  excite  a complete  discharge,  a 
scruple  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will 
assist  the  discharge  sufficiently,  effec- 
tually, and  safely. 

Emetics  are  often  of  service  in  the 
common  catarrhous  cold,  when  the 
glands  of  the  throat  and  fauces  are 
deluged  with  mucous  phlegm,  which 
is  often  very  difficult  to  be  spit  up. 
In  these  cases,  an  emetic  often  acts 
in  the  most  powerful  manner  in  un- 
loading the  glands,  and  promoting 
general  expectoration. 

The  above  are  far  from  being  the 
only  cases  wherein  emetics  are  useful, 
but  such  only  as  occur  to  us  wherein 
they  may  be  administered  without 
hazard  of  being  injurious,  and  have 
a probability  of  being  of  service.  It 
will  be  proper  here  to  offer  some  cau- 
tions relative  to  the  dose  and  manage- 
ment of  emetics. 

First,  then,  we  apprehend,  that  it 
is  a mistaken  notion  that  gentle  eme- 
tics, as  they  are  called,  are  milder  in 
their  operation  than  the  more  power- 
ful. A small  quantity  of  ipecacuanha 
often  causes  a most  troublesome  nausea 
and  retching,  for  a long  time  toge- 
ther, owing  to  its  not  possessing  a 
stimulus  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  a 
complete  evacuation  of  the  stomach. 
A strong  emetic,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  clearing  the  stomach  in  a few  ef- 
forts, is  itself  discharged,  and  of  course 
gives  no  farther  trouble.  A scruple 
of  ipecacuanha  in  general,  operates 
with  much  less  pain  and  tatigue  than 
five  or  ten  grains,  and  the  operation 
is  sooner  over.  It  is  proper  to  add  a 
portion  of  some  antimonial  prepara- 
tion to  the  ipecacuanha : a grain  or 
two  of  emetic  tartar,  or  a drachm  or 
two  of  antimonial  wine,  serves  the 
purpose  equally  well.  They  are  of 
service  in  clearing  the  stomach  more 
completely  than  ipecacuanha  would 
do  if  given  alone : and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ipecacuanha  causes  the 
antimonial  medicines  to  operate  with 
greater  certainty  as  emetics,  which 
would  otherwise  often  go  off  by 
stool. 

Another  caution  we  would  recom- 
mend is,  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
operation  of  the  emetic,  and  not  to 


attempt,  by  any  mechanical  means, 
as  tickling  the  throat  with  a feather, 
or  with  the  finger,  to  cause  retching 
before  the  sickness  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  excite  vomiting  freely.  It  is  bet- 
ter even  to  repress  the  first  motions 
to  vomit,  and  wait  till  they  be- 
come sufficiently  strong  to  be  effec- 
tual. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
the  addition  of  antimony  to  ipecacu- 
anha, though  it  certainly  causes  a 
more  full  evacuation  of  the  stomach, 
seems  to  retard  the  operation  in  some 
measure.  Ipecacuanha  given  alone 
generally  causes  sickness  in  the  space 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 5 whereas, 
if  antimony  be  added,  that  effect  seF 
dom  takes  place  under  half  an  hour 
or  forty  minutes,  and  often  longer. 

Another  caution  is,  for  those  who 
take  emetics,  not  to  load  their  stomach 
with  large,  quantities  of  warm  insipid 
liquor,  under  the  notion  of  working 
off  the  vomit;  warm  chamomile  or 
horse-radish  tea,  or  a mixture  of 
both,  is  preferable  to  gruel  or  warm 
water,  as  not  relaxing  the  stomach 
so  much  as  those  weak  tasteless  li- 
quors. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  considered 
by  all,  that  the  habit  of  taking 
emetics,  is  of  itself  very  weakening  to 
the  stomach  and  powers  of  diges- 
tion : occasionally  used,  they  are  in 
most  cases  a safe  and  powerful  remedy, 
but  frequent  repetition  causes  them 
to  be  less  beneficial,  and  in  time 
hurtful. 


OF  SOME  DISEASES  OF  THE 
CHEST. 


BY  DR.  BAILLIE. 


I have  very  little  to  say  either  with 
respect  to  pleurisy  or  peripneumony. 
The  earlier,  after  inflammation  has 
taken  place  in  the  pleura  or  in  the 
lungs,  that  blood  is  taken  away  from 
the  arm,  the  sooner  will  the  disease 
be  subdued.  Blood  should  in  these 
diseases  be  taken  away  largely,  and, 
if  necessary,  should  be  repeated  again 
and  again  after  short  intervals.  All 
other  remedies  are  insignificant  in 
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comparison  to  the  abstraction  of  blood 
from  the  system. 

When  this  remedy  has  not  been 
applied  early  enough,  nor  in  suffici- 
ent quantity,  and  an  abscess  has  been 
formed  in  the  lungs,  which  has  burst, 
patients  have,  m the  greater  number 
of  instances  that  I have  seen,  reco- 
vered but  very  slowly.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  medical  attendant 
has  little  to  do  but  avoid  mischief. 
The  constitution  should  be  mode- 
rately supported,  without  being  too 
much  stimulated.  Moderate  doses  of 
myrrh,  decoction  of  bark,  or  infusion 
of  some  bitter,  are  sometimes  of  use. 
Light  animal  diet,  and  even  a little 
wine,  are  sometimes  useful  in  such 
cases ; but  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  no  new  inflammation  be  ex- 
cited. 

In  the  course  of  my  experience 
throughout  many  years,  I have  known 
a few  instances  of  abscess  being  formed 
in  the  lungs,  without  any  previous 
pain  in  the  chest,  or  difficulty  of 
breathing,  or  observable  fever.  Such 
patients,  upon  some  exertion  of  the 
body,  or  even  without  any  exertion, 
have  suddenly  coughed  up  a consi- 
derable quantity  (perhaps  half  a pint 
or  more)  of  pus ; and  this  has  been 
to  the  patient  the  first  intimation 
of  disease.  In  such  cases  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  must  have  pro- 
ceeded so  slowly  as  to  have  produced 
little  or  no  pain  in  the  chest,  and  not 
to  have  alarmed  the  constitution  so 
as  to  excite  fever. 

OF  PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS. 

In  the  course  of  my  medical  expe- 
rience, I have  known  one  or  two  cases 
of  patients  who  recovered  from  phthi- 
sis which  was  apparently  fully  form- 
ed. It  is  probable,  however,  that 
with  regard  to  these  cases  I may  have 
been  mistaken;  and  that,  if  I had 
inquired  with  sufficient  accuracy  into 
their  history,  I should  have  found 
that  they  were  small  abscesses  of  the 
lungs,  of  a common  and  not  of  a 
strumous  nature. 

I have  known  a good  many  in- 
stances in  which  persons  threatened 
with  consumption  have  recovered  by 


going  into  a mild  climate,  or  even 
into  Devonshire  or  Cornwall ; but  I 
do  not  recollect  a single  instance  in 
which  they  recovered  when  the  dis- 
ease had  decidedly  been  formed. — 
Change  of  air  should  be  adopted  very 
early,  in  order  to  give  it  the  best 
chance  of  success.  Such  a variety  of 
accounts  have  been  given  by  patients, 
and  even  by  medical  gentlemen,  of 
the  comparative  advantage  of  one 
place  over  another  abroad,  that  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  decide 
which  is  to  be  preferred.  I am  dis- 
posed, however,  to  think  that  Madei- 
ra, the  Hyeres,  some  parts  of  Portugal, 
Malaga,  Nice,  and  Naples,  are  the 
best.  It  is  very  possible  that  dif- 
ferent places  may  suit  better  with 
the  constitutions  of  different  indivi- 
duals; and  this  conjecture,  if  well 
founded,  may  explain  the  cause  of 
there  being  such  a variety  of  opinions 
upon  the  subject.  A patient  should, 
if  possible,  spend  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive winters  abroad,  in  order  to 
give  the  best  chance  of  the  disposi- 
tion to  the  disease  being  subdued. 

When  no  active  inflammation  is 
going  on  in  the  chest  in  phthisis,  I 
have  sometimes  found  advantage  from 
patients  being  allowed  to  take  a little 
white  fish  or  light  animal  food  at 
dinner.  In  a very  ferv  instances  I 
have  found  benefit  derived  from  their 
taking  one,  or  even  two,  glasses  of 
wine,  diluted  with  water,  after  din- 
ner; but  wine  is  generally  impro- 
per. 

I have  known  of  no  medicine 
which  has  been  of  permanent  and 
substantial  use  in  phthisis;  but  I 
have  sometimes  found  a good  deal  of 
temporary  advantage  derived  from 
myrrh,  from  ammonia,  and  from 
light  bitters  united  to  the  acetic  acid. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  blisters,  or 
a seton  inserted  under  the  skin  in 
some  part  of  the  chest,  are  occa- 
sionally of  considerable  use. 

OF  HYDROTHORAX. 

When  dropsy  of  the  chest  does  not 
depend  upon  any  diseased  structure 
of  the  heart  or  lungs,  I have  found 
it  much  more  readily  affected  by 
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medicine  than  ascites  or  dropsy  of 
the  ovarium.  Not  unfrequently,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  I have  known 
water  of  the  chest  relieved,  or  for  a 
time  cured,  by  medicine. 

The  medicine  which  I have  found 
most  beneficial,  has  been  mercury 
combined  with  squills  and  digitalis. 
Five  grains  of  the  pilula  hydrargyri, 
combined  with  one  grain  of  the  dried 
powder  of  squills,  and  half  a grain  of 
the  dried  powder  of  digitalis,  given 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  have,  in  many 
cases  under  my  care,  either  very 
much  mitigated  or  for  a time  removed 
the  disease.  There  has  been  some 
advantage  from  the  mercury  affecting 
slightly  the  salivary  glands.  Squills 
and  digitalis  are  by  themselves  much 
less  efficacious  than  when  combined 
with  mercury. 

I do  not  recollect  one  instance  of 
hydrothorax  being  permanently  cured, 
although  I remember  a good  many 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  were 
repeatedly  removed  by  the  same 
means  in  the  same  patient. 

Where  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
has  been  very  great,  and  the  legs 
and  thighs  have  been  much  swelled 
from  anasarca,  I have  known  much 
relief  afforded  by  a scarificator  and 
small  cupping-glass  being  applied 
above  the  inner  and  outer  ankle  of 
each  leg;  and  I do  not  remember 
any  mortification  attacking  these 
small  sores.  The  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing in  such  cases  probably  depended 
in  part  upon  the  water  accumulated 
in  the  cellular  membrane  of  some 
parts  within  the  chest,  and  this  was 
gradually  emptied  through  the  small 
openings  made  in  the  skin  of  the 
legs 

OF  PALPITATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  may  take 
place  at  any  period  of  life;  but  it  is 
more  common  at  an  early  period  than 
any  other ; as,  for  instance,  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  yeats  of  age.  Per- 
haps, too,  it  may  be  more  common  in 
females  than  in  males  ; but  of  this  1 
am  not  very  certain.  At  an  early 
period  of  life,  it  does  not  in  general 
depend  upon  any  diseased  structure  of 


the  heart,  but  either  on  a morbid  irri- 
tability of  the  nerves  of  this  organ,  or 
upon  some  imperfect  state  of  diges- 
tion. When  it  takes  place  from  ei- 
ther of  these  causes,  it  always  conti- 
nues for  a long  time,  (often,  more  or 
less,  for  two  or  three  years,)  but  at 
length  generally  subsides. 

Rest  of  body  and  quietness  of  mind 
are  two  of  the  chief  means  which  con- 
tribute to  remove  this  disease.  A1J 
quick  motion  of  the  body,  and  more 
especially  walking  up  ascents,  in- 
creases the  complaint,  and  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  avoided.  Every 
thing  which  tends  to  excite  or  harass 
the  mind  has  the  same  effect,  and 
should  be  shunned  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible. 

To  rest  of  body  and  mind  should 
be  joined  very  temperate  diet ; and, 
when  this  general  plan  of  manage- 
ment has  been  continued  for  many 
months,  or  perhaps  for  a year  or  two, 
the  disease  usually  subsides.  Digita- 
lis has  sometimes  been  useful  in  miti- 
gating this  complaint,  but  frequently 
it  produces  no  good  effect. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  POOR  ON  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  WOUNDS  AND 
ULCERS. 


As  many  poor  labouring  people  are 
every  where  very  subject  to  wounds 
and  ulcers  in  various  parts  of  their 
bodies,  we  think  we  cannot  give  ad- 
vice of  more  general  utility,  than  to 
direct  such  how  to  manage  them,  and 
with  what  topical  applications  to  dress 
with,  for  an  easy  and  speedy  cure  of 
the  same. 

If  either  be  only  superficial,  or  pro- 
ceed from  burns  or  scalds,  Turner’s 
cerate  spread  upon  pledgets  of  lint, 
with  a plaster  of  the  same  spread  thin 
upon  a piece  of  linen  rag  to  cover  all, 
and  keep  the  other  on,  is  generally 
the  most  proper  dressing  that  in  such 
cases  can  be  used : to  be  accounted 
for  thus : — The  extravasated  juices  by 
their  own  heterogeneous  nature,  and 
the  influence  of  the  air,  soon  corrupt 
and  putrefy.  This  further  wounds  the 
vessels  or  solids  in  contact  with  them, 
and  so  prevents  nature  from  healing 
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{hem  up  again.  But  the  lapis  cala- 
minaris  in  this  cerate  corrects  this 
acrimony  of  the  corroding  fluids,  and 
thereby  nature,  by  not  being  inter- 
rupted, performs  the  cure.  For  she 
is  always  her  own  physician  and  sur- 
geon, while  we  that  are  called  so,  are 
only  her  ministers,  and  it  behoves  us 
therefore  to  mind  well  her  motions, 
and  to  act  accordingly;  lest,  instead 
of  helping,  by  our  ignorance  or  offici- 
ousness,  we  hinder  her  in  her  curative 
operations.  But  yet  even  here  in  the 
present  case  be  always  guided  by  this 
single  and  infallible  rule,  not  even 
always  to  use  so  simple  an  applica- 
tion as  Turner’s  cerate,  if  it  causes 
pain,  but  change  it  for  a more  soft, 
oily,  and  less  drying  balsam,  that 
may  agree  with  the  sore,  or  you  can 
never  bring  it  into  a healing  condi- 
tion. We  have  seen  some  sores  that 
could  bear  nothing  but  mere  oil 
alone  to  render  them  easy. 

But  if  the  sores  are  of  some  time 
standing,  and  become  foul  and  nasty, 
then  use  nothing  drying,  but  cleans- 
ing, to  carry  off  the  rotten  pieces  of 
the  fibres  intermixed  with  the  corrod- 
ing juices  in  the  sore.  Dress  them 
with  yellow  basilicon,  till  the  sore 
looks  red  and  clean,  then  use  Tur- 
ner’s cerate  to  complete  the  cure. — 
But  observe  always  to  spread  your 
balsam  cold,  and  on  pledgets  of 
lint,  and  not  on  single  rags,  as  is 
too  often  done ; for  the  balsam,  by 
the  heat  of  the  body  often  soaks  thro’ 
a rag,  and  brings  it,  to  touch  the  raw 
sore,  which  irritates  it,  and  causes  a 
greater  fluxion  of  juices,  and  renders 
bad  worse,  by  increasing  the  calamity, 
and  resisting  the  cure. 

For  this  reason  likewise,  it  is  as  im- 
proper, as  many  do,  to  dress  sores  with 
nothing  but  stiff  emplasters,  which,  if 
they  do  no  harm,  do  no  real  good, 
otherwise  than  keeping  off  the  air; 
and  some  people’s  flesh  will  heal  kind- 
ly of  itself,  dress  it  almost  with  what 
you  will,  while  that  of  others  will  fret 
and  gangrene  on  the  injudicious  ap- 
plication of  improper  dressings.  But 
if  ulcers  will  not  digest  well,  i.  e . run 
a thick  white  matter,  then  work  up 
on  the  side  of  your  hand  a little  red 


precipitate,  finely  powdered,  a few 
grains,  along  with  your  balsam,  either 
yellow  basilicon  or  ointment  of  gum 
elemi,  another  good  balsam.  After 
all,  however,  rest  and  lying  in  bed,  or 
a gentle  spitting,  will  work  wonders, 
when  nothing  else  can  answer  the 
end.  To  raise  a gentle  spitting,  take 
ten  grains  of  calomel,  and  beat  it  up 
in  a crumb  of  bread  of  a new  white 
loaf  for  pills;  or  in  any  proper  con- 
serve, by  way  of  bolus,  at  bed-time: 
repeat  it,  every  other  night  till  the 
spitting  begins,  and  no  longer.  If  it 
prove  too  high  or  troublesome,  purge 
it  downward  with  infusion  of  senna 
and  manna,  or  prunes,  two  or  three 
times  a week.  This  course  is  good 
for  many  other  disorders  besides  old 
sores,  as  jaundice,  asthma,  lues  vene- 
rea, dropsy,  and  almost  all  chronical 
cases,  except  the  scurvy.  For  proud 
flesh  use  the  blue-stone  or  dry  lint; 
but  be  sure  to  use  a bandage  of  a 
double  cloth,  and  a roller  to  strengthen 
and  warm  the  part. 

If  wounds  or  ulcers  inflame  about 
the  edges,  and  do  not  run  freely  as  they 
ought  to  do,  foment  them  with  hot 
stoops,  made  with  boiling  any  quan- 
tity of  any  herb  that  has  oil,  smell, 
or  warmth  in  it,  shred  and  boiled  in 
water,  well  covered,  half  an  hour;  then 
strain  the  liquor  through  a sieve,  and 
let  two  flannels,  when  wrung  hot  out 
of  the  liquor,  be  applied  to  the  naked 
place  alternately,  as  they  cool ; this  is 
to  be  done  for  nearly  an  hour,  night 
and  morning,  covering  all  up  close 
with  dry  flannels,  to  keep  the  steam 
in ; not  forgetting  to  add  a few  spoon- 
fuls of  any  vinous  spirits,  and  some- 
times a little  vinegar  to  the  stoop. 

Afterwards  anoint  about  the  sore, 
when  it  looks  red,  a little  nutritum, 
made  the  old  way,  by  the  litharge, 
after  being  finely  ground,  and  lying 
in  soak  for  a night  in  vinegar,  being 
mixed  with  thrice  the  quantity  of 
sweet  oil,  and  rubbed  about  in  a mor- 
tar till  it  becomes  white.  This  is 
much  more  cooling,  and  far  prefer- 
able to  the  new  way  of  making  this 
excellent  ointment ; viz.  by  melting 
down  some  diacalon  em plaster,  and 
then  mixing  the  vinegar  with  it;  an 
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ill-contrived  alteration  ; as  it  is  too 
viscid  to  do  the  good  the  other  mode 
of  preparing  it  fits  it  for. 

Thus  much  is  all  1 can  say  in  so 
narrow  a compass,  only  I will  add  a 
piece  of  philosophy,  to  please  the  cu- 
rious surgeon  or  sensible  reader,  and 
therewith  conclude. 

Ruyschius  has  demonstrated,  how 
the  loss  of  substance  in  a broad  ulcer 
is  again  repaired  from  the  bottom  and 
the  sides ; for  the  vessels  increase  every 
way,  and  equally  from  every  point, 
like  the  ringlets  of  a snail,  which 
making  in  the  centre,  form  proud  flesh 
so  called ; great  care  is  therefore  to  be 
taken,  lest  in  attempting  to  cleanse 
the  wound  or  ulcer,  those  tender  ves- 
sels are  lacerated. 

Pus  is  a soft,  thick,  inodorous  sub- 
stance appearing  in  the  wound,  equal 
to  the  time  of  digestion.  The  pus  is 
the  best  considatmg  balsam,  and  is 
never  in  the  vessels,  but  is  seen  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ulcer,  under  which  is 
the  aforesaid  texture  of  infinite  vessels 
discharging  a sort  of  mucus,  which, 
whilst  the  officious  dressers  endeavour 
to  cleanse  with  cotton  or  scraped  lint, 
the  ulcer  will  never  grow  together  or 
unite. 

This  new  generated  flesh  is  not  such 
as  the  muscular,  but  is  only  a flat 
membranous  substance,  whose  vessels 
admit  the  blood  •,  hence  that  redness 
like  to  flesh. 

One  useful  remark  more,  and  I have 
done.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Alexander 
Stuart  justly  reprehends  the  common 
way  of  using  fomentations  too  warm ; 
for  heat  that  is  too  much,  thickens 
and  coagulates  the  humours  of  our 
bodies : wherefore  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  the  warmth  of  them 
should  be  such  as  is  our  circulating 
blood,  or  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  not 
much  to  exceed  that  standard,  in  fo- 
mentation, cataplasms,  and  other  ex- 
ternal applications. 

J.  COOK. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PUMP- 
WATER  OF  LONDON,  AND  ON 
THE  METHODS  OF  PROCURING 
THE  PUREST  WATER. 


BY  WILLIAM  IIEBBERDEN,  M.  D. 
FELLOW  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
PHYSICIANS,  AND  OF  THE 
ROYAL  SOCIETY. 


Several  pump-waters  which  I have 
examined,  and  probably  most  of  them, 
contain  powder  of  lime-stone,  and 
the  three  mineral  acids  of  vitriol,  nitre, 
and  sea-salt ; besides  which,  there  is 
an  oiliness,  which  discolours  these  wa- 
ters, giving  them  a remarkably  yel- 
lowish cast,  when  compared  with  pure 
distilled  water. 

The  spirit  of  vitriol  changes  as  much 
of  the  lime-stone,  as  it  can  saturate, 
into  selenite;  the  other  two  acid  spi- 
rits dissolve  a portion  of  the  lime- 
stone, and  make  it  intimately  mix 
with  the  water,  so  as  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  boiling  heat;  but 
the  unneutralized  lime-stone,  as  soon 
as  the  water  is  near  boiling,  begins  to 
appear  like  a white  powder,  and  gra- 
dually falls  down,  forming  a crust  in 
all  the  vessels  in  which  pump-water 
is  constantly  boiled. 

The  proportion  of  these  ingredients 
is  not  only  different  in  the  different 
wells  of  this  city,  but  even  in  water 
of  the  same  well  at  different  times. — 
Without  entering  into  a detail  of  all 
my  examinations,  I shall  only  observe 
in  general,  that  the  greatest  quantity 
of  all  of  them  together,  which  I have 
ever  found,  has  been  about  twenty 
grains  in  a quart  of  water,  and  the 
least  has  been  more  than  ten.  The 
proportions,  likewise,  of  these  ingre- 
dients to  one  another  vary  consider- 
ably; in  one  trial,  that  part  of  the 
lime-stone,  which  is  uncombined  with 
any  of  the  acids,  appeared  to  be  a 
little  less  than  the  part  which  was 
united  with  them  ; but  except  in  this 
one  instance,  I have  constantly  found 
the  quantity  of  lime-stone  uncombined 
with  any  acid,  to  be  at  least  equal  to 
all  the  other  contents,  and  sometimes 
half  as  much  more  in  the  same  well, 
and  in  different  wells  to  be  double  01 
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even  treble  of  the  selenite  and  of  the 
nitrous  and  marine  salts.  Neither  is 
the  quantity  of  the  acids  constant: 
however,  that  of  the  vitriolic  is  usually 
the  least,  and  that  of  the  nitrous  much 
the  greatest,  so  as  to  be  always  at  least 
double,  and  sometimes  nearly  treble, 
of  the  other  two. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  all  these 
disagreeable  substances  should  remark- 
ably taint  this  water;  and  yet  the 
London  pump-water,  is  by  many  es- 
teemed for  its  goodness  and  purity. 
But  however  it  may  be  esteemed,  it 
unquestionably  differs  from  pure  wa- 
ter in  its  taste,  colour,  and  touch,  as 
well  as  in  many  observable  effects.— 
Flesh  boiled  in  it  turns  red,  on  ac- 
count of  the  predominance  of  the  ni- 
trous acid ; and  it  occasions,  in  a 
strong  degree,  all  the  other  well  known 
changes  in  certain  bodies,  peculiar  to 
hard  waters.  Tea  and  coffee,  made 
with  it,  are  by  most  palates  readily 
distinguished  from  these  liquors  when 
made  with  soft  water;  and  the. differ- 
ence will  as  easily  be  perceived  by  the 
touch,  if  the  hands  be  washed  in  soft 
and  pump-water. 

It  must,  I believe,  wholly  be  re- 
solved into  the  power  of  custom,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  London  are  so  sa- 
tisfied with  this  peculiar  taste  of  their 
water,  which  is,  as  I have  often  been 
a witness,  much  complained  of  by 
those  who  came  hither  from  foreign 
countries,  as  very  disagreeable  to  their 
palates,  and  sometimes  as  offensive  to 
their  stomachs.  Custom  makes  the 
Greenlander  fond  of  the  taste  of  train- 
oil  ; and  its  power  is,  no  doubt,  as 
great  in  reconciling  the  drinkers  of 
bad  water  to  its  ill  taste.  There  is  a 
town  in  North  America,  where  the 
spring-water  is  brackish,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  when  they  visit  any 
of  the  other  provinces,  choose  fo  put 
salt  into  their  tea  or  punch,  in  order, 
as  they  say,  to  make  it  taste  as  it 
should  do. 

But  though  custom  can  reconcile  our 
palates  to  the  taste  of  lime-stone,  spirit 
of  vitriol,  spirit  of  salt,  and  aquafortis,  it 
may  well  be  questioned,  whether  it  can 
as  easily  make  health  consistent  with 
the  effects  of  these  rough  and  by  no 


means  unactive  substances.  They  have 
been  by  many  physicians  suspected, 
when  found  in  wafer,  of  occasioning 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
glandular  tumours,  and  costiveness, 
where  the  simple  lime-stone  prevails; 
and  diarrhoeas,  where  much  of  it  is 
united  with  acids;  and  the  uninter- 
rupted drinking  of  such  waters  for  a 
long  time  may  probably  be  the  cause 
of  many  other  disorders,  especially  to 
the  infirm  and  to  children.  Hence  a 
change  of  place  may  often  be  of  as 
much  use  to  weak  persons  from  the 
change  water,  as  of  air. 

It  has  been  a received  opinion,  that 
the  use  of  waters  much  impregnated 
with  lime-stone,  or  any  stony  matter, 
subjects  the  drinkers  to  the  stone  or 
gravel ; but  whatever  other  mischiefs 
these  waters  may  have  to  answer  for, 
they  are  innocent  of  this  ; for  the  cal- 
culous concretions  in  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  are  all  of  an  animal  origin, 
totally  differing  from  all  fossil  stones 
in  every  thing  except  the  name  ; and 
the  pretended  experience  of  the  effects 
of  certain  stony  waters,  in  breeding 
the  stone,  which  is  often  appealed  to, 
may  upon  the  best  authorities  be  re- 
jected as  false. 

The  putting  of  alum  into  bread 
raised  some  time  ago  a general  alarm 
in  London;  and  it  was  thought  im- 
portant enough  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
parliamentary  enquiry.  Now  alum  is 
frequently  used  as  a medicine,  upon  a 
supposition  undoubtedly  of  its  mend- 
ing the  health,  and  has  been  given 
daily,  for  a long  time  together,  in 
greater  quantities  than  were  ever  sus- 
pected to  be  eaten  in  bread,  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  of  any  ill  effects  from  it. 
There  is  no  reason  which  I know  for 
believing  that  the  lime-stone  and  mi- 
neral acids  are  not  as  hurtful  as  alum, 
and  there  is  no  experience  to  prove 
them  so  innocent;  but  whoever  drinks 
a quart  of  London  pump  water  in  a 
day,  may  possibly  take  twice  as  much 
of  these  ingredients,  and  will  always 
take  more  than  the  greatest  quantity 
of  alum  which  is  said  to  have  been  ever 
mixed  with  a pound  of  bread;  into 
which  I have  been  assured  that  the 
bakers  often  used  to  put  less,  but  never 
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fViore,  than  nine  grains.  Some  ob- 
scure notion  of  the  unwholesomeness 
■of  pump-water  induces  many  persons 
to  boil  it,  and  let  it  stand  to  grow 
cold ; by  which  it  will  indeed  be 
made  to  part  with  most  of  its  unneu- 
tralized lime  stone  and  selenite,  but 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  become  more 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  saline 
matter,  and  therefore  it  will  be  worse. 
If  a small  quantity  of  salt  of  tartar 
were  added  to  the  water,  it  would  rea- 
dily precipitate  both  the  loose  lime- 
stone and  that  which  is  united  to  the 
acids:  ten  or  fifteen  grains  would  ge- 
nerally be  enough  for  a pint,  but  the 
exact  proportion  would  readily  be 
found,  by  continuing  to  add  it  by  lit- 
tle and  little,  till  it  ceased  to  occasion 
white  clouds.  This  is  an  easy  way, 
not  only  of  freeing  the  water  from  its 
lime-stone,  but  also  of  changing  the 
saline  part  into  nitre  and  sal  sylvii, 
both  of  which  we  know  by  long  ex- 
perience to  be  innocent. 

But  the  best  way  of  avoiding  the 
bad  effects  of  pump- water  would  be, 
not  to  make  a constant  use  of  it ; and 
in  a place  so  well  supplied  with  river 
water  as  London,  there  is  very  little 
necessity  to  drink  of  the  springs, 
which  in  so  large  a city,  besides  their 
natural  contents,  must  collect  many 
additional  impurities  from  cellars, 
burying-grounds,  common  sewers,  and 
many  other  offensive  places,  with 
which  they  undoubtedly  often  com- 
municate : so  that  it  is  indeed  a won- 
der, that  we  find  this  water  at  all 
tolerable.  One  spring  in  this  city 
never  fails  to  yield  a portion  of  vola- 
tile alkali  in  distillation,  which  pro- 
bably is  owing  to  some  animal  sub- 
stances, with  which  it  is  tainted  in  its 
passage  under  ground. 

The  Thames  water  has  a share  of 
all  these  impure  ingredients ; but  as 
it  is  a much  larger  body  of  water,  it 
is  proportionably  less  infected  by  them. 
It  is  observable,  that  all  the  river  wa- 
ter of  England  is  soft,  though  most  of 
the  springs  afford  a hard  water,  which 
will  not  grow  soft  by  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  or  by  time,  as  I have  found 
by  some  which  I had  kept  near  twenty 
years.  This  makes  it  probable,  that 
livers  are  only  the  great  channels  by 


which  the  rain  water  is  immediately 
carried  off;  which  so  greatly  exceeds 
in  quantity  that  which  soaks  into  the 
ground  and  bursts  out  in  springs,  that 
the  qualities  of  this  last,  contracted 
under  ground,  are  lost  and  annihilated 
in  the  much  greater  portion  of  pure 
rain-water,  with  which  it  is  mixed  in 
rivers. 

There  is  an  inconvenience  attend- 
ing the  use  of  Thames  and  New  River 
water,  that  they  often  are  very  muddy, 
or  taste  very  strongly  of  the  weeds  and 
leaves.  The  latter  fault  is  not  easily 
remedied ; but  they  would  soon  be 
freed  from  their  muddiness,  if  kept 
some  time  in  an  earthen  jar.  If  the 
water  given  to  very  young  children 
were  all  of  this  kind,  it  might  perhaps 
prevent  some  of  their  bowel  disorders, 
and  so  contribute  a little  to  lessen  that 
amazing  mortality  among  the  children 
which  are  attempted  to  be  brought  up 
in  London. 

The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  think  the 
water  of  the  Nile  settles  sooner,  if  the 
inside  of  the  vessel  in  winch  they  let 
it  stand  be  rubbed  with  powdered  al- 
monds, which  is,  therefore,  as  Prosper 
Alpinos  tells  us,  their  constant  prac- 
tice.— I have  tried  this,  and  could  not 
find  it  of  any  use. 

Alum  is  very  successfully  used  by 
the  common  people  in  England  for 
the  purifying  of  muddy  water.  Two 
or  three  grains  of  it  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  thick  river  water,  makes  the 
dirt  very  soon  collect  into  flocks,  and 
slowly  precipitate.  Filtering  would 
immediately  make  the  water  so  pre 
pared  fit  for  use.  The  very  small  pro- 
portion of  alum  will  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  make  the  water  unfit  for  any 
common  purposes. 

Rain  or  snow  water  is  much  prefer 
able  to  river  or  to  any  other  natura. 
water  ; but  there  are  almost  insupera- 
ble difficulties  in  collecting  large  quan- 
tities for  common  use,  without  its  be- 
ing so  much  altered  and  defiled,  by 
the  manner  of  saving  it,  as  it  is  when 
found  in  rivers. 

The  method  of  procuring  pure  -wa- 
ter, by  carriage  from  any  considera- 
ble distance,  will  always  be  attended  * 
with  such  an  expence,  that  very  few 
can  or  will  make  use  of  it  even 
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for  the  little  which  they  want  to 
drink. 

The  purest  of  all  waters  might  be 
obtained  by  distillation  ; and  in  coun- 
tries where  fuel  is  cheap,  it  would  at 
no  great  expence  supply  those,  who 
have  the  worst  water,  with  far  better 
than  is  used  in  those  places  where  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  best.  This  me- 
thod would  be  particularly  useful  in 
some  English  settlements  in  foreign 
countries,  where  the  waters  are  so 
bad,  that  while  our  countrymen  are 
making  their  fortunes,  they  are  ruin- 
ing their  health  ; which  might  be  ef- 
fectually remedied  by  the  means  here 
proposed. 

All  the  fresh  water,  with  which  na- 
ture supplies  us,  is  indeed  only  dis- 
tilled by  the  heat  of  the  sun ; but 
then  the  vessels,  as  I may  say,  used 
fn  this  distillation,  are  not  always  so 
clean  and  proper,  as  might  be  wished. 
The  vapors  rise  up  through  an  atmos- 
phere loaded  with  particles  from  all 
sorts  of  bodies,  and  the  rain  falls  down 
through  the  same,  and  afterwards, 
running  along  the  earth  or  sinking 
into  it,  dissolves  all  the  saline  matters 
with  which  it  happens  to  meet,  and 
by  their  means  many  other  substances; 
by  which  it  is  often  rendered  nau- 
seous to  the  taste  and  smell,  and  ap- 
parently unfit  for  use.  Its  effects  fre- 
quently prove  it  to  be  impure,  though 
the  senses  be  not  able  to  inform  us 
of  it;  so  that  experience  soon  taught 
mankind  the  importance  of  an  atten- 
tion to  their  health  in  this  particu- 
lar; and  accordingly  the  oldest  medi- 
cal writer  is  very  full  in  his  directions 
for  the  choice  of  wholesome  waters ; 
and  Vitruvius  judged,  that  without 
them,  even  a book  of  architecture  would 
be  imperfect. 

It  being,  therefore,  a matter  of  some 
importance  to  drink  pure  water,  if 
any  one  be  desirous  of  procuring  it  by 
that  most  efficacious  and  universally 
practicable  method  of  distillation,  it 
may  be  useful  for  him  to  attend  to  the 
following  observations.  I the  rather 
mention  these,  as  it  is  a very  desirable 
thing  to  have  pure  distilled  water  kept 
in  the  apothecaries  shops,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  up  those  medicines, 
which  cannot  be  made  up  with  any 


other.  The  simple  waters  of  the  shops 
add  much  to  the  nauseous  taste  of 
many  draughts,  without  at  all  improv- 
ing their  virtues.  It  is  indeed  gene- 
rally true  of  all  medicines,  that  they 
will  be  less  unpalatable  in  proportion 
as  they  are  more  tasteless. 

The  first  running  of  distilled  water 
has  a disagreeable  musty  taste,  as  if 
there  were  some  volatile  putrid  parti- 
cles, which  went  off  as  soon  as  the 
water  was  heated.  I once  suspected 
that  this  was  owing  to  the  worms  hav- 
ing contracted  some  mustiness,  which 
was  washed  off  by  the  first  running; 
but  upon  trial  I found  it  not  owing 
to  this  cause.  This  taste  is  not  taken 
away,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
lessened,  either  by  time  or  ventila- 
tion, or  by  having  its  air  exhausted  by 
the  air-pump.  On  this  account,  if 
the  still  hold  twenty  gallons,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  throw  away  the  first 
gallon.  All  which  is  distilled  after- 
wards, though  free  from  this  mustiness, 
will  yet  have  at  first,  in  common  with 
other  distilled  liquors,  a disagreeable 
empyreumatic  or  burnt  taste.  This 
is  easily  distinguished  by  every  palate 
in  fresh  distilled  rum,  brandy,  simple 
and  compounded  waters.  The  purer 
the  water  is,  the  less  will  there  be  of 
this  empyreuma,  and  hence  perhaps 
it  happens,  that  pump-water  distilled 
has  more,  and  retains  it  longer,  than 
what  is  distilled  from  river  water. — 
But  the  purest  is  not  free,  so  that 
even  distilled  water,  which  has  stood 
till  it  has  lost  its  empyreuma,  will  have 
it  again  on  being  re-distilled. 

The  empyreuma  will  go  off  entirely 
by  keeping,  and  this  is  the  easiest 
method  of  getting  rid  of  it.  In  a 
month’s  time  it  will  generally  be  gone ; 
but  if  water  which  is  distilled  on  the 
same  day,  be  received  into  different 
bottles,  they  will  not  all  equally  lose 
the  empyreuma  in  equal  times.  This 
difference  depends  upon  some  cir- 
cumstances in  the  management  of 
the  distillation,  which  farther  experi- 
ence will  discover,  but  which  1 have 
not  yet  found  out.  It  may  be,  that 
the  fire  being  greater,  and  the  water 
boiling  at  one  time  more  violently 
than  at  another,  may  occasion  this 
inequality  of  empyreuma  in  the  seve- 
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ral  parcels  of  water  of  the  same  distil- 
lation ; for  water  distilled  in  the  gentle 
heat  of  Balneum  Manae  has  remarka- 
bly less. 

Another  method  of  freeing  dis- 
tilled water  from  its  burnt  taste,  is 
by  ventilating  it  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hales,  by  which  most 
of  that  taste  will  be  carried  off  in  a 
few  minutes. 

The  boiling  of  distilled  water  in  an 
open  vessel,  will  instantly  take  off  the 
empyreuma.  So  that  it  may,  as  soon 
as  it  is  distilled,  be  applied  to  any 
purposes  which  require  its  being  boiled 
m an  open  vessel. 

Distilled  water  must  be  kept  in  per- 
fectly clean  glass  or  stone  bottles,  with 
glass  stopples,  or  metal  covers,  and 
then,  having  in  it  no  principle  of 
corruption,  it  is  incapable  of  being 
spoiled,  and  will  keep  just  the  same 
for  ever;  but  the  least  particle  of  any 
animal  or  vegetable  substance  will 
spoil  a great  quantity,  and  therefore 
the  still  and  bottles  should  be  kept 
wholly  for  this  use. 

Most  pump-water  is  as  incapable 
of  changing,  and  of  being  spoiled  by 
keeping,  as  distilled  water;  for  tho’ 
it  be  loaded  with  various  foreign  par- 
ticles, yet  it  seldom  has  any,  or  at 
most  but  a small  proportion  of  vege- 
table or  animal  nature,  and  therefore 
it  will  always  remain  the  same.  This 
property  of  water  is  not  so  much  at- 
tended to  as  it  ought  to  be  by  sailors, 
who  usually  supply  their  ships  with 
river  wrater  taken  up  near  great  cities, 
and  then  keep  it  in  wooden  casks : the 
necessary  consequence  is,  that  it  soon 
putrefies,  and  most  probably  contri- 
butes very  much  to  the  occasioning 
of  those  putrid  distempers,  with 
which  sailors  are  so  apt  to  be  af- 
flicted. Pump,  or  spring  water, 
would  be  greatly  preferable;  and  if 
they  could  keep  this  in  glass  or 
stone  bottles,  or  earthen  jars,  they 
would  find  it,  after  being  carried 
round  the  world,  just  the  same  as 
when  they  set  out. 

The  superior  purity  of  distilled  wa- 
ter above  all  others,  makes  it  easily 
distinguishable  from  them  by  a va- 
riety of  tests.  The  tenderest  of  these 
is  sugar  of  lead,  which  instantly  makes 


clouds  in  the  purest  of  all  other  waters, 
but  makes  no  change  in  that  which 
has  been  distilled. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  the 
swelled  throat,  which  is  endemial  in 
a slight  degree  in  several  parts  of 
England,  as  w7ell  as  so  remarkably 
near  the  Alps,  is  owing  (though  rot 
to  snow-water,  yet)  to  some  bad 
quality  of  the  waters  of  these  re- 
spective places  ; I have  reason  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  common  swellings  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  somelimes  owe 
their  diseased  state  to  the  water, 
which  the  patient  drinks.  In  these 
cases,  as  well  as  in  many  chronical 
pains  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  a 
course  of  distilled  water  might  be  as 
beneficial  as  the  most  celebrated  mi- 
neral waters  are  in  any  other  dis- 
orders, and  might  prove  no  incon- 
siderable addition  to  the  Materia 
Medica. 

As  to  the  wholesomeness  of  distilled 
water  for  general  use,  there  can  hard- 
ly be  any  doubt  of  it,  if  we  recollect 
that  all  the  fresh  water  in  the  world 
has  been  distilled.  But  if  any  one 
think  there  may  be  a difference  be- 
tween natural  and  artificial  distilla- 
tion, I need  only  quote  the  example 
mentioned,  I think,  by  Tournefort  of 
one  Francis  Secardi  Hongo,  who 
made  distilled  water  his  constant 
drink,  without  the  addition  of  wine, 
or  any  strong  liquor,  to  the  last,  and 
lived  with  remarkably  good  health 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
years. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  DIURETIC, 
STIMULANT,  AND  BITTER 
MEDICINES. 


DIURETIC  MEDICINES 

Form  a class  of  remedies,  whose  ef- 
fects would  be  very  desirable,  were 
they  not  so  very  precarious.  No  diu- 
retics that  we  know  are  much  to  be 
depended  upon  for  certainty  of  opera- 
tion, especially  in  such  cases  as  we 
most  desire  to  have  it.  Those  that 
are  safest,  and  least  offensive  to  the 
stomach,  are  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
and  the  sweet  spirit  of  vitriol,  which 
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may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  a tea- 
spoonful  in  a glass  of  water,  or  other 
cold  liquor,  once  or  twice  a day, 
and  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Some  of  the  vegetable  infusions,  as 
of  horse-radish  and  mustard-seed,  will 
sometimes  produce  the  same  effect, 
and  may  be  continued,  if  successful, 
a long  time  without  injury  to  the 
constitution  or  health  in  other  respects. 
The  infusion  may  be  made  by  pour- 
ing hot  water  on  the  mustard-seed 
bruised,  and  horse  radish  fresh  scraped, 
and  letting  them  stand  together  a few 
minutes.  An  ounce  of  each  of  the 
ingredients  is  enough  for  a quart  of 
water ; and  about  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  this  infusion  may  be  taken  tv/ice 
a day.  The  above  infusion,  or  one 
similar  to  it,  is  often  used  with  suc- 
cess in  the  swelling  of  the  belly  and 
legs,  which  often  succeeds  obstinate 
intermittent  fevers,  and  is  generally 
attended  with  thick  turbid  urine, 
which  is  secreted  in  small  quantity. 
This  preparation,  though  apparently 
simple,  is  as  likely  to  succeed  as  many 
others  that  are  more  compounded, 
and  may  be  safely  tried  in  all  cases 
where  the  urinary  secretion  is  defec- 
tive. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  caution 
against  the  giving  diuretic  medicines 
of  any  kind,  when  any  pain  or  heat 
of  urine  accompanies  the  diminution 

i 

of  its  quantity.  In  such  cases, 
opiate  and  emollient  remedies  are 
proper,  joined  with  such  as  abate  in- 
flammation. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  medicines 
that  produce  evacuation,  we  shall  now 
speak  of  those  which  stimulate,  and 
call  the  powers  of  life  into  action. 

STIMULANT  MEDICINES 

May  be  considered  in  practice  as  of 
two  kinds;  one  of  which  tends  to 
give  a permanent  support  to  the 
vital  powers,  the  other  tends  to  ex- 
cite their  action  in  a more  temporary 
manner.  Of  the  former  of  these, 
wine,  when  good,  is  perhaps  the  most 
generally  useful  in  cases  of  emergency, 
it  is  now  found,  that  in  low  putrid 
fevers,  wine  may  be  given  with  great 
advantage  in  larger  quantity  than 


was  formerly  thought  practicable  with 
salety,  even  to  two  or  three  bot- 
tles in  twenty-four  hours.  Nay, 
larger  quantities  have  been  adminis- 
tered, but-  it  has  been  found  that 
even  a proper  remedy  may  be  over- 
dosed, and  that  such  quantities  as  we 
have  above  specified,  should  be  cau- 
tiously ventured  on,  and  not  without 
attentively  observing  the  effects  of 
each  dose  that  is  taken.  The  best 
way  of  giving  it,  is  in  small  quan- 
tities and  frequently,  and  as  fresh 
from  the  cellar  as  possible,  perfect- 
ly cool,  and  without  any  admixture. 

In  fevers,  where  the  skin  is  moist, 
with  a scalding  heat  to  the  touch, 
the  pulse  quick  and  low,  the  eyes 
moist  or  watery,  the  stools  loose  and 
foetid,  thirst  great,  tongue  foul,  respi- 
ration difficult,  and  spirits  depressed, 
there  the  use  of  wine  is  advisable, 
and  is,  indeed,  the  principal  remedy 
on  which  we  must  depend.  The  in- 
dication for  wine  is  stronger,  if  any 
spots  of  a blue  or  purple  cast  appear 
on  the  body,  or  if  a low  muttering 
delirium  come  on,  attended  with  faint- 
ness. Life  then  depends  on  active 
and  quick  exertions.  Most  fevers 
that  are  contagious  are  of  this  kind, 
particularly  that  called  the  jail  fever; 
and  the  same  method  of  treatment  is 
necessary  in  some  measure  in  most 
acute  fevers  that  last  beyond  eight  or 
ten  days,  without  some  evident  signs 
of  abatement.  The  marks  whereby 
we  may  judge  wine  when  adminis- 
tered to  be  of  service  are,  a cessa- 
tion or  diminution  of  the  pain  in  the 
head,  or  delirium,  diminution  of  the 
heat  and  clammy  sweat,  and  by  the 
patient  being  in  better  spirits,  and 
entertaining  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
It  often  happens,  that  fevers  of  this 
kind,  when  they  begin  to  abate,  as- 
sume somewhat  of  an  inflammatory 
appearance,  the  skin  becoming  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  pulse  full  and  quick. 
These  symptoms  are  not  unfavoura- 
ble, and  generally  abate  of  their  own 
accord.  They  indicate,  however, 
that  wine  should  be  more  sparingly 
given,  if  not  totally  laid  aside,  during 
their  continuance. 

If  wine  cannot  be  had,  or  not  in 
perfection,  or  is  not  relished  by  the 
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palate,  good  malt-liquor  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  room ; and  we  have 
seen  porter  tried  with  the  best  effect 
in  a case  of  this  kind.  The  patient 
drank  about  three  quarts  a day  for 
several  days,  and  it  seemed  to  agree 
better  than  wine  or  any  other  medi- 
cine, and  was,  after  the  second  day, 
the  only  remedy  administered.  We 
have  some  reason  to  think,  ale  or 
strong  beer,  might  be  used  with  si- 
milar effect ; but  have  never  had  any 
personal  experience  of  their  efficacy. 
The  Peruvian  bark  is  used  with  the 
same  intention  in  the  same  disorder, 
and  with  good  effect.  But  it  is  now 
thought  that  wine  is  full  as  powerful, 
and  much  more  easily  administered, 
as  being  more  grateful  to  the  palate : 
a thing  of  great  importance  where 
the  frequent  repetition  of  a medicine 
is  necessary.  The  use  of  the  bark  is, 
therefore,  in  a good  measure  super* 
seded  in  putrid  fevers,  except  where 
the  throat  is  ulcerated ; in  which 
complaint  it  has  been  found  by  ex- 
perience to  be  particularly  useful. 

The  principal  use  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  is  in  the  intermittent  fever,  the 
returns  of  which  it  is  well  known 
to  be  very  efficacious  in  preventing. 
It  is  best  given  in  substance,  and 
most  conveniently  in  form  of  an 
i electuary  made  up  with  any  syrup, 
j and  with  the  addition  of  some  spice, 
i as  a little  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  in 
powder,  to  each  dose. 

If  the  patient  be  strong,  and  the 
body  costive,  a small  quantity  (a 
drachm  for  instance)  of  Glauber’s 
cl  salts,  or  the  bitter  purging  salt,  may 
be  added  to  the  three  or  four  first 
i doses  of  the  bark,  which  generally 
:j  opens  the  body  and  promotes  urine  ; 
but  if  the  disorder  be  advanced,  or 
the  patient  weak  or  in  years,  such 
i addition  is  less  proper.  If  the  bark 
| purges,  such  tendency  must  be  mo- 
i derated,  which  a few  drops  (two  or 
three  for  instance)  of  liquid  lauda- 
num in  each  dose  generally  does 
very  effectually ; and  when  that  dis- 
position is  conquered,  the  laudanum 
must  be  omitted. 

The  bark  must  be  given  in  consi- 
derable quantity  when  employed  to 
cure  an  intermittent.  It  is  to  little 


purpose  to  give  to  a grown  up  person 
less  than  an  ounce  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  often  double  that  quan- 
tity. It  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
two  scruples  or  a drachm  each,  or 
about  the  bulk  of  a large  nutmeg 
of  the  electuary  every  two  hours  on 
the  day  of  intermission,  and  repeated 
every  day  for  several  days,  if  the  fever 
does  not  return.  After  the  intermis- 
sion of  three  or  four  periods  of  the 
paroxysms,  we  may  diminish  the 
quantity,  and  give  it  only  every  four 
hours,  taking  care  to  give  a dose  a 
little  before  the  time  of  day  that  the 
return  of  the  complaint  may  be  most 
probably  expected. 

If  the  complaint  does  not  return, 
the  quantity  may  be  in  the  space  of 
a week  or  ten  days  still  farther  dimi- 
nished, but  it  must  not  be  left  off 
entirely  for  the  space  of  at  least  six 
weeks.  If  the  disorder  has  had  seve- 
ral returns,  if  it  be  an  autumnal  sea- 
son, and  the  weather  rainy,  if  the 
fits  return  every  day,  or  with  an  in- 
terval of  two  days,  or  if  the  patient 
be  weak  and  emaciated,  more  cau- 
tion and  attention  to  the  regular  ad- 
ministration of  the  bark  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

It  would  be  a desirable  circum- 
stance, if  that  kind  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  called  the  red  bark,  were  to  be 
had  genuine ; but  at  present  there  is 
reason  to  think,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  procured. 

In  an  obstinate  case  of  an  inter- 
mittent, that  fell  under  our  care,  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the 
effects  of  the  calamus  aromaticus, 
which  given  in  combination  with 
the  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  to  two  of  the  bark, 
stopped  the  progress  of  an  intermit- 
tent that  had  resisted  the  bark  taken 
alone. 

It  is  proper  during  a course  of 
the  bark  to  use  a moderately  liberal 
diet ; but  all  excess,  either  in  meat 
or  drink  is  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

It  is  an  old  prejudice  that  subsists 
even  to  the  present  time,  and  among 
some  of  the  medical  profession,  that 
intermittent  fevers  should  not  be  too 
soon  stopped,  but  suffered  to  go  on 
through  several  paroxysms  before  the 
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bark  should  be  given.  It  was  thought 
that  several  disorders,  particularly  in- 
durations of  the  liver,  jaundice,  me- 
senteric obstructions,  and  even  rheu- 
matic complaints,  were  produced  in 
consequence  of  the  bark  being,  as  it 
was  thought,  prematurely  given.  But 
it  now  appears,  that  these  complaints 
were  the  consequences  of  the  disorder 
being  suffered  to  continue  too  long, 
not  of  its  being  too  soon  stopped ; and 
that  the  best  method  of  preventing 
them  is  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the 
fits  as  early  as  possible  by  a steady  and 
resolute  use  of  the  proper  remedy.— 
This  caution  ought  to  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  and  enforced  by  those  who 
give  advice  to  people  in  country  places, 
as  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  fits 
being  suffered  to  continue,  are  often 
very  strong. 

BITTER  MEDICINES, 

Such  as  the  flowers  of  chamomile, 
roots  of  gentian,  and  centaury,  are,  in 
a great  measure,  similar  in  their  effects 
to  the  Peruvian  bark.  They  are,  how- 
ever, less  effectual  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents  and  disorders  of  a putrid  ten- 
dency, but  better  suited  to  a weak  state 
of  the  stomach  and  organs  of  diges- 
tion. A strong  infusion  of  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  articles,  with  a little 
rind  of  the  Seville  orange,  makes  a 
bitter  preparation  as  efficacious  as  any, 
and  as  pleasant  as  such  a medicine 
can  well  be  expected  to  be.  A quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  this,  taken  twice  a day 
for  a week,  fortnight,  or  three  weeks, 
will  often  be  of  great  service  in  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach  unattended  with 
fever.  Infusions  of  this  kind  are  also 
convenient  vehicles  for  the  administra- 
tion of  some  other  medicines.  We 
have  before  mentioned  that  saline  pur- 
gatives may  be  given  to  advantage, 
dissolved  in  an  infusion  of  flowers  of 
chamomile,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
such  diuretic  medicines  as  are  of  small 
bulk.  The  dulcified  spirits  of  vitriol 
and  of  nitre  may  be  given  in  this  way, 
as  may  salt  of  tartar,  when  used  as  a 
diuretic. 

There  is  likewise  another  class  of 
stimulant  remedies,  which  seem  to 
act  more  generally  on  the  system,  tiro’ 


they  sometimes  excite  particular  se- 
cretions. The  infusion  of  mustard- 
seed  and  horse-radish,  before  recom- 
mended as  a diuretic,  is  of  this  kind, 
and  is  often  given  with  advantage  in 
cases  where  the  secretions  in  general 
are  languid  and  slow.  It  may  be 
taken  with  considerable  advantage  in 
rheumatic  cases  of  long  duration, 
where  the  pain  is  ralher  tedious  and 
troublesome  than  acute,  and  is  attend- 
ed with  little  or  no  fever.  This 
medicine  may  be  continued  for  a con- 
siderable time,  several  months  for  in- 
stance, with  less  injury  to  the  health 
and  constitution  in  geneial,  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  long  use  of  sub- 
stances, whose  sensible  qualities  are  so 
powerful. 


ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE 
BLOOD. 


All  the  food  and  drink  which  is  taken, 
must,  before  it  can  nourish  the  body, 
be  converted  into  blood  When  the 
food  has  passed  from  the  stomach,  it 
is  in  the  form  of  a greyish  paste ; but 
the  instant  it  mixes  with  the  bile  and 
the  fluid  of  the  sweetbread,  (called  by 
anatomists  the  pancreatic  juice,)  it 
forms  a milky  or  cream-1  ike  substance, 
called  chyle,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  blood  about  to  be  formed. 

This  stomach  cream,  as  we  may 
call  it,  now  passes  on  through  the 
bowels,  where  it  is  greedily  drunk  up 
by  the  mouths  of  innumerable  little 
vessels  that  open  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  intestines.  These  vessels  are 
so  numerous  and  so  widely  distributed, 
that  what  is  missed  by  one  set  is  readily 
caught  by  others,  and  in  a healthy 
state  of  the  intestines  none  of  the 
stomach-cream  is  lost. 

The  little  vessels  thus  loaded  with 
the  rudiments  of  the  blood,  run  on 
till  they  meet  in  one  common  canal, 
and  empty  their  contents  (which  have 
received  a slight  tinge  of  red  in  their 
passage)  into  a common  reservoir, 
about  the  size  of  a pea,  situated  near 
the  back-bone,  below  the  right  edge 
of  the  diaphragm,  or  midriff.  No- 
body has  yet  found  out  how  the  slight 
red  tinge  is  given-  but  experiments 
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are  now  making  by  Professor  Tiede- 
mann,  of  Heidelburg,  to  discover  the 
secret.  The  spleen  has  evidently 
something  to  do  in  the  business;  tho’ 
Archdeacon  Paley,  strangely  enough, 
fancied  the  spleen  to  be  a mere  stuffing 
for  filling  up  an  empty  space  in  the 
bowels ! — dormivit  subhide  Humerus , 
that  is,  the  wisest  will  sometimes  take 
a nap. 

From  the  common  reservoir  now 
mentioned,  a canal  of  the  thickness  of 
a crow-quill,  (called  by  surgeons  the 
thoracic  duct,)  proceeds  upwards  in 
a winding  direction  along  the  back- 
bone, behind  the  heart,  till  it  reaches 
the  left  shoulder,  where  it  empties  its 
infant  blood  (if  we  may  use  the  word) 
into  one  of  the  veins,  and  becomes 
mixed  with  the  full-formed  blood. — 
Here  it  consequently  loses  its  reddish- 
white  tinge  by  being  mingled  with 
the  dark  blood  of  the  vein;  and  it 
is  then  carried  immediately  forward 
to  the  heart. 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Having  thus  sefen  that  the  digested 
food  is  carried  in  the  form  of  a milky 
fluid,  tinged  with  red,  into  one  of  the 
veins,  we  shall  now  follow  it  in  its 
course  over  the  body,  and  see  how  it 
dispenses  nourishment  to  the  system. 
What  then  are  we  to  understand  by 
a vein? — The  veins  are  blood-vessels 
of  various  sizes,  which  run  from  all 
parts  of  the  body  toward  the  heart, 
but  never  go  from  the  heart  to  any 
part  of  the  body.  This  may  easily 
be  proved  by  the  experiment  of  press- 
ing  the  finger  on  any  of  the  veins  of 
the  arm  or  the  back  of  the  hand, 
when  the  blood  will  instantly  be  seen 
to  fill  the  part  farthest  from  the  heart ; 
whilst  between  the  heart  and  the  point 
of  pressure,  the  vessel  will  appear  to 
be  empty  of  blood. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
blood,  which  is  thus  poured  by  the 
veins  into  the  heart,  returned  to  the 
body  ? — This  is  accomplished,  not 
by  the  veins,  but  by  another  set  of 
blood-vessels  called  arteries,  that  con- 
stantly carry  out  from  the  heart  the 
blood  wffiich  the  veins  as  constantly 
return  to  it, 

VOL.  II. 


The  heart  is  a strong  vessel,  con- 
sisting of  four  cavities,  with  commu- 
nicating valves,  or  doors,  which  open 
and  shut,  by  the  finest  mechanism, 
according  as  they  are  wanted. 

We  will  now  trace  the  progress  of 
the  blood  through  its  wonderful  course, 
from  the  point  of  the  vein  on  the  left 
shoulder,  into  which  we  have  seen 
that  the  stomach-cream  flows.  The 
vein  at  the  left  shoulder,  after  it  has 
received  the  stomach-cream,  passes 
down  towards  the  heart,  joining  in  its 
passage  with  all  the  veins  which  come 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and 
forming  one  large  canal.  These  two 
veins,  from  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, empty  their  blood  into  the 
first  reservoir,  or  fountain  of  the  heart; 
and  when  this  is  full,  it  bursts  open 
the  doors  of  the  second  reservoir, 
empties  itself  into  it,  and  the  doors 
immediately  shut  behind  it,  and  pre- 
vent its  return.  This  second  reservoir 
being  now  full,  its  sides  contract,  and 
throw  it  upwards  into  a large  canal, 
which  carries  it  to  the  lungs  to  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  undergo,  as 
we  shall  see,  a chemical  purification 
by  the  action  of  the  fresh  air. 

PURIFICATION  OF  THE  BLOOD, 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  the 
blood  of  the  veins,  and  also  of  the 
vessel  which  goes  from  the  heart  to 
the  lungs,  is  always  dark-coloured, 
approaching  to  blackish  red,  in  con- 
sequence, as  chemistry  informs  us,  of 
its  being  loaded  with  charcoal  and 
other  impurities.  When  it  reaches 
the  lungs,  it  is  spread  out  into  count- 
less branches  of  vessels,  many  of  them 
as  small  as  a human  hair,  or  smaller, 
and  only  covered  with  a very  thin 
cobweb-like  skin  or  membrane,  upon 
which  the  air,  inhaled  in  breathing, 
presses,  and  effects  a very  singular 
change  in  the  blood;  for  though  it 
was  of  a dark  blackish  red  when  it 
arrived  at  the  lungs,  as  soon  as  it  feels 
the  touch  of  the  fresh  air,  it  brightens 
into  a clear  and  lively  crimson.  This 
shows  the  great  importance  of  pure 
fresh  air;  for  when  it  is  impure  and 
full  of  smoky  exhalations,  it  cannot 
effect  so  complete  a purification  of 
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the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  also  shews 
m what  manner  phlegm,  and  other 
mailers  formed  in  the  lungs,  prevent 
the  blood  from  being  purified,  which 
leads  to  consumptions,  and  other  fatal 
diseases ; for  if  the  phlegm  is  spread 
upon  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  the 
fresh  air  must  consequently  be  pre- 
vented from  coming  into  contact  with 
the  blood,  which  cannot,  therefore, 
be  so  properly  purified  as  when  no 
phlegm  interposes. 

The  impurities  in  the  dark  venous 
blood  are  delivered  over  to  the  air  in 
the  lungs,  and  carried  off  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  breath,  and  part  of  the 
pure  air  unites  with  the  purified  blood, 
and  passes  with  it  back  to  the  heart. 
It  is  a common  and  plausible  opinion, 
which  originated  writh  Dr..  Crawford, 
that  it  is  in  this  process  of  purifying 
the  blood  that  the  heat  of  the  body  is 
produced.  Mr.  Brodie,  however,  and 
others,  think  that  animal  heat  ori- 
ginates in  the  brain. 

The  proof  of  the  impurities  of  the 
blood  passing  off  by  the  breath  is  very 
easily  established,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  moisture  and  of  charcoal.  Breath- 
ing on  a cold  glass  will  prove  the 
moisture  of  the  breath.  Take  a quan- 
tity of  lime-water  in  a wine-glass,  and 
breathe  into  it  through  a tobacco- 
pipe,  and  the  lime  will  take  up  the 
charcoal,  or  carbonic  acid  of  the 
breath,  and  fall  down  in  the  form  of 
chalk,  or,  as  the  chemists  call  it,  car- 
bonate of  lime. — Thus  is  one  leading 
point  of  the  philosophy  of  the  breath 
established. 

When  the  blood  has  been  thus  pu- 
rified in  the  lungs,  it  is  passed  back 
again  to  the  heart  by  four  different 
channels,  and  is  poured  into  its  third 
reservoir,  from  which  it  is  carried 
through  a door  into  the  fourth  or  last 
vessel  of  the  heart.  When  this  vessel 
is  full,  it  strongly  contracts  its  sides, 
and  throw's  its  blood  with  a jet  into 
the  large  artery  which  branches  out 
to  ah  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  this 
gush  of  blood  which  is  felt  in  the 
beating  of  the  heart. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
branch  of  the  artery  which  passes  to 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body  does  not 
go  directly  downwards  from  the  heart. 


for  if  it  did,  the  stream  of  blood,  from 
its  weight,  would  have  too  great  a 
velocity  of  descent;  but  it  passes  up 
from  the  heart  nearly  as  high  as  the 
collar-bone,  where  it  makes  an  arched 
turning,  and  passes  back  behind  the 
heart  to  the  lower  extremities.  The 
constant  jet  of  blood  against  this  arch, 
however,  often  weakens  it,  and  pro- 
duces the  dreadful  disease  known 
under  the  name  of  aneurism,  in  which 
the  vessel  stretches  out  and  forms  a 
sac  full  of  blood,  to  the  great  danger 
of  life. 

It  is  in  the  arteries,  which  carry 
out  the  blood  from  the  heart,  that  the 
pulse  is  felt,  for  the  veins  do  not 
pulsate.  The  arteries  cannot  be  seen 
superficially,  in  consequence  of  the 
opacity  of  their  coats ; all  the  blood- 
vessels which  we  see  through  the  skin 
are  veins,  except  those  perceived  in 
the  eye. 

The  arteries  branch  off  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  becoming  more  nume- 
rous and  more  minute  as  they  proceed, 
till  at  length  they  become  so  small 
as  to  elude  our  sight  and  the  powers 
of  our  highest  magnifying-glasses. 
They  refuse,  when  so  very  small,  to 
admit  the  red  part  of  the  blood,  at 
least  we  cannot  discover  it;  and  here 
we  are  compelled  to  confess  our  li- 
mited powers  of  investigation — thus 
far  we  can  go,  and  no  further. 

The  veins,  we  have  said,  return  the 
blood  to  the  heart,  and  they  begin 
hair-like  and  minute,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  arteries  terminate  ; but  we  can- 
not, in  any  instance,  trace  the  red 
blood  going  from  the  ends  of  the 
arteries  into  the  ends  of  the  veins,  for 
the  terminations  of  the  arteries  do  not 
contain  red  blood,  but  a pale  roseate 
fluid,  and  it  is  only  after  they  increase 
in  size  that  this  red  blood  is  discovered 
in  the  veins.  How  then  does  the  red 
blood  pass  from  one  canal  into  the 
other? — how  does  it  pass  from  the 
arteries  to  the  veins  ? We  cannot 
tell:  — we  must  acknowledge  our  ig- 
norance. Theories,  indeed,  have  been 
got  up,  and  conjectures  made  about 
this;  but  we  think  it  would  only  be 
wasting  time  and  tantalizing  our  rea- 
ders with  shadows,  to  detail  the  fan- 
cies of  this  and  the  other  physiologist 
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concerning  what  cannot,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  information,  certainly 
be  known. 

One  thing  we  know,  that  the  blood 
supplies  nourishment  to  the  body, 
which  would  otherwise  be  daily  wast- 
ed. We  have  already  seen  how  the 
various  glands  separate  their  peculiar 
substances  from  the  blood.  As  the 
blood  passes  through  the  liver,  bile  is 
separated  from  it;  as  it  passes  through 
tiie  sweetbread,  the  pancreatic  juice 
is  separated  from  it ; the  stomach  se- 
parates from  it  the  gastric  juice;  the 
glands  of  the  eyes  separate  the  tears ; 
the  kidneys  separate  urine;  and  in 
the  same  way  there  is  separated  from 
the  blood  the  matters  which  form  the 
bones,  the  muscles,  the  fat,  the  skin, 
the  hair,  and  other  parts  of  the  body; 
so  that  by  the  time  the  blood  has  run 
through  its  course,  and  parted  with  so 
many  different  materials,  it  is  consi- 
derably impoverished  when  it  returns 
towards  the  heart,  and  of  course  stands 
in  need  of  being  supplied  with  fresh 
materials  from  the  stomach-cream  pre- 
pared by  digestion. 


ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  COLD 
AND  HEAT  ON  PERSONS  EM- 
PLOYED IN  AGRICULTURE, 
AND  OTHER  OUT-DOOR  OC- 
CUPATIONS. 


Persons  that  work  in  husbandry  are 
necessarily  exposed  to  the  weather  in 
both  its  extremes  of  temperature.  The 
ill  effects  therefore  of  both,  it  behoves 
us  to  counteract.  Cold  in  this  cli- 
mate is  most  necessary  to  be  attended 
to,  as  its  operation  is  of  longer  dura- 
tion ; several  months  in  the  year  of- 
ten requiring  us  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  cold,  whilst  excessive  heat 
scarcely  lasts  more  than  a few  days. 
Warmth  of  clothing  is  the  only  me- 
thod, exercise  excepted,  by  which 
those  who  spend  their  life  in  the  open 
air  can  guard  against  cold,  and  no- 
thing is  more  necessary  for  such  per- 
sons as  are  the  subject  of  the  present 
consideration,  than  a proper  regard  to 
this  article. 

The  woollen  cloths  of  our  own 
country  are  perfectly  well  adapted  for 


these  purposes,  being  warm  without 
being  too  heavy,  resisting  moisture 
in  a good  measure,  and  even  when 
wetted  being  less  cold  to  the  touch 
than  any  other  substance.  It  appears 
to  us,  that  some  of  the  coarser  and 
looser  woven  fabrics  are  preferable, 
both  in  point  of  warmth  and  lightness, 
to  those  of  a more  even  surface,  and 
also  give  more  resistance  to  the  pene- 
tration of  moisture. 

Every  person  who  employs  men 
under  him  in  business  of  this  nature, 
ought  to  be  careful,  in  point  of  interest 
as  well  as  humanity,  that  his  servants 
have  clothing  sufficient  for  the  season 
cf  the  year  ; otherwise  he  may  expect 
a proportionable  diminution  in  the 
labour  he  expects  to  be  performed, 
and  the  loss  of  many  valuable  oppor- 
tunities, especially  in  precarious  wea- 
ther and  seasons. 

The  same  arguments  are  applicable 
to  those  who  have  the  care  of  the 
parish  poor,  whom  it  would  be  far 
more  economical  as  well  as  humane 
to  preserve  in  a good  state  of  health, 
than  to  suffer  them  to  become  victims 
oF diseases  which  might  be  prevented. 
This  caution  refers  particularly  to  the 
youth,  who  by  being  neglected  at  that 
time  of  life,  often  continue  burdens  on 
those  persons,  whose  expences  (had  the 
children’s  health  been  duly  attended 
to)  they  might  have  contributed  to 
diminish. 

Friction,  properly  applied,  might 
prove  an  excellent  preservative  against, 
and  even  a remedy  for  many  of  the 
bad  effects  of  cold.  Would  persons, 
chilled  with  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther, rub  their  bare  limbs  with  wool- 
len cloths  for  a considerable  time  af- 
ter they  return  home,  it  would  pro- 
duce a more  equable  and  genial 
warmth,  and  contribute  more  to  sup- 
port the  powers  of  life,  than  any  ar- 
tificial heat  whatsoever.  The  same 
operation  would  probably  prevent 
many  of  those  painful  and  refractory 
sores  called  chilblains,  which  are  so 
apt  to  affect  the  extremities,  especi- 
ally in  young  people.  Should  any 
person  in  extreme  frost  have  their 
limbs  or  any  part  of  the  body  actually 
frozen,  the  utmost  caution  must  be 
had,  not  to  bring  them  near  to  any 
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fire.  The  safest  method  is  said  to  be, 
to  rub  the  part  frozen  first  with  snow, 
and  to  continue  the  friction  till  some 
degree  of  warmth  begins  to  appear, 
but  not  to  suffer  the  access  of  any 
heat  from  fire,  till  the  warmth  from 
friction  takes  place.  Even  then,  the 
part  frozen  should  not  be  suddenly 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  a fire,  but  ra- 
ther be  continued  to  be  rubbed  until 
the  natural  sensation  and  heat  are 
perfectly  restored.  If  the  part  frozen 
be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a fire  while 
in  a frozen  state,  it  will  undoubtedly 
mortify. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  cold  is 
so  intense  in  this  country,  as  to  de- 
stroy those  exposed  to  its  influence  by 
its  direct  and  immediate  operation; 
yet,  as  great  degrees  of  it  now  and 
then  take  place,  it  may  be  proper  to 
caution  those  who  may  be  in  a situa- 
tion that  exposes  them  for  any  consi- 
derable time  together  to  violent  cold, 
to  be  cautious  how  they  suffer  any 
propensity  to  sleep  or  drowsiness  to 
steal  upon  them.  A tendency  to 
sleep,  in  a person  who  is  in  such  a 
state,  is  a certain  sign  that  the  cold 
begins  to  gain  ground  on  the  powers 
of  life,  and  should  therefore  excite 
the  strongest  efforts  to  resist  it.  This 
may  be  a difficult  task,  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary, as  life  entirely  depends  upon 
it. 

Heat,  though  less  frequently  an  ob- 
ject of  our  care  in  this  respect  than 
cold,  nevertheless  demands  our  atten- 
tion. Though  seldom  of  long  dura- 
tion, the  heat  is  sometimes  excessive. 
We  have  seen  it  in  the  shade,  and  in  a 
situation  exposed  to  no  reflected  heat, 
raise  the  thermometer  to  87  degrees. 
Such  heats,  and  even  considerably 
less,  are  too  great  for  laborious  work 
even  in  the  shade,  and  must  be  still 
more  injurious  to  those  who  are  ex- 
posed to  the  sun’s  rays,  which  is  of 
necessity  the  case  with  those  who  work 
in  the  harvest. 

In  such  extremities  of  tempera- 
ture, it  should  not  be  expected,  or 
even  permitted,  that  the  unthinking 
labourer,  who  has  scarcely  any  views 
beyond  the  present  moment,  should 
expose  himself  to  such  hazard.  Eco- 
nomy, as  well  as  humanity,  pleads 


loudly  in  behalf  of  such  indulgence. 
Inferior  yet  still  considerable  de- 
grees of  heal,  although  they  need  not 
preclude  work  in  the  open  air,  still 
have  need  of  some  cautions  respect- 
ing them.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
observe  a degree  of  impatient  anxiety 
which  accompanies  some  people  in 
every  action  of  life.  This  prevails 
among  the  lower  as  well  as  higher 
ranks  of  mankind,  and  often  proves 
a source  of  fatigue  and  toil,  without 
expediting  labour.  Calmness  and 
composure  are  necessary  to  the  cor- 
poreal as  well  as  the  mental  opera- 
tions, and  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the 
bad  effects  of  excess  of  stimulus  of  any 
kind.  J 

As  the  head  is  the  part  principally 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  solar 
rays,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to 
use  some  defence  for  that  part.  Hats 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
black  colour  of  which  they  are  gene- 
rally made,  causes  them  to  absorb 
the  heat,  arid  of  consequence  to  accu- 
mulate it  in  the  very  part  on  which 

we  should  least  desire  it  to  fall 

Hats  for  working  people  in  hot  wea- 
ther should  be  made  of  straw,  or 
some  light  substance  of  a white  or 
pale  colour,  and  with  brims  suffiei- 
ciently  wide  to  shelter  both  the 
head  and  shoulders  from  the  scorch- 
ing beams  of  the  sun.  Even  a piece 
of  white  paper  covering  a hat  is  no 
contemptible  defence  against  solar 
heat.  The  eyes  should  likewise  be 
considered,  which  exposure  to  strong 
light  is  so  apt  to  injure.  This 
should  be  guarded  against  by  the 
brim  of  the  hat  being  made  of  a suf- 
ficient breadth  to  shade  the  eyes,  and 
the  inside  should  also  be  tinged  of 
either  a green  or  blue  colour,  but  by 
no  means  either  black  or  a very  lie-ht 
hue.  J 6 

We  have  before  mentioned  the  bad 
effects  of  cold  applied  in  any  way  to 
the  body  when  violently  heated.  This 
should  serve  as  a sufficient  caution 
against  such  imprudencies.  It  may 
be  useful  to  add,  that  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  drink  frequently,  it  pre- 
vents much  of  the  bad  effects  of  cold 
liquor,  to  eat  something  solid  imme- 
diately before  any  liquid  be  taken. 
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A few  morsels  may  be  sufficient,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  precaution  is  well 
known. 

The  mischievous  consequences  of 
cold  liquors,  drank  in  such  cases,  are 
much  aggravated  when  they  are,  as 
is  too  common,  swilled  down  in  enor- 
mous draughts.  Would  thirsty  peo- 
ple but  have  a little  patience,  and 
drink  small  quantities  at  a time,  with 
proper  intervals,  as  of  a few  minutes, 
the  uneasy  sensation  -would  be  more 
effectually  removed,  and  that  without 
any  danger  to  health. 

Another  caution  highly  necessary 
for  such  persons  is,  to  put  on  their 
clothes  immediately  on  their  leaving 
off  work,  and  to  do  this  without  any 
regard  to  the  warmth  of  the  weather. 
Nothing  can  be  more  hazardous  than 
for  a person  who  is  heated  with  la- 
bour, and  in  a strong  perspiration,  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  wind.  The 
exhalation  both  from  the  body  and 
the  wet  linen,  produces  a sudden  and 
considerable  degree  of  cold,  which 
is  not  merely  transient,  but  con- 
tinues as  long  as  the  moisture  is  suf- 
fered to  exhale  freely  into  the  open 
air. 

We  have  before  remarked  the  ha- 
zard of  labouring  persons  sleeping 
on  the  ground  during  the  intervals 
of  their  work.  This  is  improper  at 
all  times,  but  particularly  dangerous 
if  the  ground  be  any  wise  moist.  In- 
deed we  are  of  opinion  that  sleep 
had  better  be  avoided  altogether  at 
such  times ; as  such  slumbers  produce 
but  little  refreshment,  and  expose 
the  health  to  unnecessary  risk.  The 
body  would  be  sufficiently  rested  by 
the  cessation  of  labour,  and  early  hours 
in  the  evening  would  afford  a suffi- 
cient portion  of  time  to  be  spent  in 
sleep. 

Moisture  is  equally  necessary  to  be 
considered  in  this  place,  with  respect 
to  its  effects  on  the  health,  as  heat 
and  cold.  This,  we  have  before  ob- 
served, cannot  be  always  avoided, 
but  the  bad  effects  it  sometimes  pro- 
duces may  generally  be  obviated.  If 
those  who  are  wet  with  showers, 
would  be  careful  to  continue  their 
motion  and  labour  while  they  re- 
main in  the  open  air,  and  to  change 


their  clothes  on  their  return  home, 
many  of  the  bad  consequences  of 
wet  clothes  would  be  prevented. — 
Friction  on  such  occasions  might  be 
an  excellent  preservative  against  the 
bad  effects  of  cold  and  moisture  : 
were  the  body  and  extremities  that 
have  been  so  exposed,  rubbed  strong- 
ly for  a quarter  of  an  hour  with  a 
coarse  woollen  or  linen  cloth,  imme- 
diately on  the  wet  clothes  being 
stripped  off,  it  is  probable  few  bad 
consequences  would  follow  from  the 
accident. 

It  is  indeed  extraordinary  this 
should  not  be  oflener  practised  in  such 
circumstances  than  it  is.  Every  la- 
bouring man  knows  the  necessity  of 
rubbing  horses  that  have  been  wet 
and  dirty,  and  this  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  away  the  filth, 
but  also  for  that  of  preserving  a due 
perspiration  and  regular  warmth  on 
the  surface  of  the  body.  Bathing  the 
feet  in  warm  water  would  also  be 
a useful  precaution  on  such  occasions, 
especially  to  those  who  are  subject  to 
purging  and  other  disorders  of  the 
bowels. 

Labouring  men  are  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  moisture  of  a less  innocent 
kind  than  such  as  falls  from  the 
clouds.  Draining  marshy  ground  is 
a necessary  business,  and,  as  we  have 
before  said,  exposes  the  workmen  to 
hazard  from  the  nature  of  the  mois- 
ture, as  well  as  from  simple  humidity. 
The  intermittent  fever  is  the  princi- 
pal, though  not  the  only  complaint, 
work  of  this  kind  is  liable  to  bring 
on,  and  must  be  particularly  guarded 
against.  It  therefore  seems  proper 
that  such  kind  of  work  should,  if 
possible,  be  performed  in  the  spring, 
or  early  in  the  summer,  in  which  sea- 
sons these  disorders  are  not  so  likely 
to  happen  as  when  the  autumn  is 
advanced.  And  those  who  work  in 
this  way  should  be  sufficiently  cloth- 
ed, and  be  very  cautious  to  avoid 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold. 

Intemperance  is  particularly  dan- 
gerous under  such  circumstances.  It 
is  highly  proper,  and  even  necessary, 
that  those  who  perform  such  kind  of 
labour  should  have  a sufficient,  and 
even  liberal  allowance  in  point  of 
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diet;  but  excess  of  any  kind,  in  spi- 
rituous liquors  especially,  (ends  to 
weaken  the  stomach,  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  the  whole  vital  sys- 
tem, and  to  render  the  body  more 
liable  to  receive  contagion  of  every 
kind.  This  is  not  a caution  founded 
merely  on  theory  or  general  princi 
pies,  but  a fact  in  medicine  esta- 
blished beyond  all  doubt. 

Another  caution  very  necessary  to 
be  attended  to  is,  that  none  should 
go  to  such  kind  of  labour  in  the 
morning  before  they  have  taken  some 
kind  of  food.  Somewhat  warm  is 
most  proper,  and  if  it  can  be  had, 
we  should  prefer  animal  food.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for,  but  true  as 
a fact,  that  warm  victuals  are  greatly 
more  cordial  and  strengthening  to  the 
body,  and  of  course  more  fit  for  the 
support  of  those  who  perform  labori- 
ous work,  than  the  same  food  if  taken 
when  cold. 


DISEASES  FROM  SINGING. 


The  rapidly  increasing  taste  for  music 
renders  it  our  duty  to  attend  to  the 
good  and  bad  effects  which  it  may 
produce.  It  is  well  known  that  sing- 
ing drives  a greater  supply  of  blood 
to  the  organs  exerted ; and  this  tide 
of  blood  may,  according  to  circum- 
.stances,  either  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  voice,  or  to  produce  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat.  All  depends  on 
the  strength  of  the  parts,  and  the 
moderation  of  the  singer.  If  you 
sing  at  all,  you  are  certain  that  a 
gush  of  blood  will  be  driven  to  the 
throat:  and  if  the  blood-vessels  are 
strong  enough  to  bear  it,  “ ah's  well 
but  if  not — if  they  be  stretched  and 
swelled  beyond  their  healthy  diame- 
ter, then  slight  inflammation,  hoarse- 
ness, or  something  still  worse,  may 
follow. 

The  inflammation  may  sometimes 
be  so  violent  as  to  cause  sharp  pain 
and  swelling  of  the  throat,  with  high 
fever,  great  anxiety,  shrill  and  suffo- 
cating breathing,  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing.  There  may  be  a little 
cough,  though  the  hawking  and  ef- 


forts to  expectorate  are  distressing. 
The  face  is  swelled,  the  eyes  start 
out  as  in  cases  of  strangling,  and  the 
patient  calls  for  air  as  if  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death,  which  usually  occurs 
in  a day  or  two,  unless  the  disease 
be  subdued.  Dr.  Brassavoli  mentions 
a case  of  this  kind,  which  proved 
fatal  in  the  short  space  of  ten  hours ; 
and  Dr.  Schenck,  another  case  which 
caused  almost  instant  sutfocation. — 
No  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  such  a 
case,  and  leeches  to  the  number  of 
two  dozen  or  more  should  be  instantly 
put  to  the  throat,  and  a brisk  pur- 
gative of  Epsom  salts  taken.  The 
inflammation  again  may  go  on  more 
slowly  till  it  end  in  an  ulcer;  and 
when  the  skin  is  once  broken,  and 
a sore  formed  there,  it  becomes  al- 
most impossible  to  heal  it,  and  it 
usually  wears  out,  and  proves  fatal 
to  the  unhappy  patient,  in  the  very 
same  way  as  consumption.  Physi- 
cians, indeed,  call  it  laryngeal  phthisis, 
which  means  consumption  of  the 
throat.  The  only  remedy  which  is 
likely  to  effect  a cure  is  calomel;  of 
course,  judiciously  given.  M.  Patis- 
sier,  of  Paris,  has  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing two  fatal  cases  of  singers. 

A professional  singer,  at.  the  Thea- 
tre des  Boulevards,  at  Paris,  became 
affecled  with  hoarseness,  dryness,  and 
pain  of  the  throat,  a fatiguing  cough, 
and  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep.  He 
gradually  lost  his  voice,  and  became 
meagre  and  wasted;  till  at  length, 
worn  out  with  the  irritation  and  the 
consumptive  fever,  he  died.  On 
opening  the  body,  his  throat  was 
found  to  be  extensively  ulcerated, 
particularly  about  the  organs  of  the 
voice,  and  the  gristle  of  those  parts 
was  absolutely  rotten,  or,  as  the  sur- 
geon’s call  it,  carious. 

Morgagni  also  relates  the  case  of 
a young  man  who  had  a fine  voice, 
and  from  over  exertion  in  singing, 
he  produced  ulceration  in  his  throat. 
He  was  suffocated  in  trying  to  swal- 
low the  soft  yolk  of  an  egg.  On 
opening  the  body,  his  throat  -was 
found  in  one  mass  of  ulceration. 

Margurita  Salicola-Seevina,  a cele- 
brated singer  of  Modena,  told  Dr. 
Ramazini,  that  whenever  she  exerted 
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herself  much,  she  was  attacked  with 
hoarseness,  and  spat  up  an  incredible 
quantity  of  phlegm;  and  was  often 
also  affected  with  giddiness  and  swim- 
mings in  the  head. 

The  effects  of  singing  on  the  head 
and  brain  need  not  surprise  us,  if 
we  attend  to  what  is  open  to  every 
body’s  observation.  Mercurialis,  in 
his  work  on  Gymnastics,  well  ob- 
serves, that  in  singing  a high  coun- 
ter, or  in  a falsetto  voice,  there  is 
often  produced  swellings  of  the  head, 
beating  of  the  temples,  starting  of 
the  eyes,  and  ringing  of  the  ears, 
arising,  says  Dr.  Ramazini,  from  the 
greater  quantity  of  air  necessary  to 
produce  and  sustain  an  acute  tone, 
stopping  the  return  of  the  blood 
from  the  head — and  in  all  cases 
flushing  the  face,  and  causing  the 
pulse  at  the  temples  to  beat  strongly. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  imme- 
diate effects  of  immoderate  exertion 
in  singing;  but  there  are  others  no 
less  troublesome  and  dangerous,  tho’ 
care  may  render  them  less  fatal.  All 
exertions  in  singing,  and  particularly 
bass  singing,  have  a violent  effect  on 
the  belly  and  bowels.  From  fre- 
quently taking  in  a long  and  deep 
breath,  and  stretching  all  the  parts 
of  the  belly  till  some  of  them  give 
way,  and  a rupture  is  the  consequence, 
as  was  observed  long  ago  by  the  cele- 
brated Fallopius.  Dr.  Ramazini  also 
found  this  annoying  complaint  very 
common  among  the  nuns,  who  were 
chiefly  employed  in  chanting  and 
singing;  and  the  same  accident  often 
occurs  to  the  monks,  who  sing  in  the 
cathedrals.  Ramazini  often  found 
rupture  produced  in  a way  precisely 
similar,  in  children,  who,  by  exert- 
ing their  voice  in  crying,  overstretched 
and  burst  the  muscles  of  the  belly. 
In  such  unfortunate  cases,  which  are, 
we  lament  to  say,  but  too  common, 
we  know  of  no  remedy  but  a truss. 

We  request  you  to  remark,  that 
we  do  not  mean  that  such  diseases 
attack  every  body  who  sings;  but  we 
say  that  they  are  readily  produced 
by  immoderate  and  incautious  exer- 
tions of  the  voice;  and,  as  we  have 
more  than  once  similarly  remarked, 


it  will  be  small  consolation  to  you, 
if  you  should  be  attacked  with  in- 
flammation or  ulceration  of  the  throat, 
or  with  rupture,  that  Braham,  Sin- 
clair, or  Madame  Catalani,  continue 
to  sing,  and  to  preserve  their  health. 
It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  great 
vocal  ability  often  demonstrates  great 
constitutional  strength,  and  particu- 
larly the  power  of  resisting  colds  and 
catarrhs.  Amateur  singers  are  al- 
ways “ taking  cold ;”  professed  sing- 
ers very  rarely  indeed,  though  they 
are  so  much  exposed  to  night  air,  and 
in  the  thin  clothing  too  of  their  stage 
dresses. 


ADVANTAGES  WHICH  PER- 
SONS EMPLOYED  IN  AGRI- 
CULTURE POSSESS  IN  POINT 
OF  HEALTH. 


The  way  of  life  of  persons  engaged 
in  agricultural  business,  exempts  them 
from  many  of  the  disorders  to  which 
other  occupations  are  liable.  Many 
of  the  employments  by  which  great 
numbers  of  people  are  supported,  are 
injurious  to  health,  by  being  either 
too  sedentary  or  too  laborious  ; by 
which  the  powers  of  nature  are  either 
suffered  to  languish  for  want  of  exer- 
tion, or  worn  out  prematurely  by  over- 
fatigue. 

But  the  business  of  husbandry  is 
not  necessarily  connected  with  either 
of  these  extremes.  The  labour  is  in- 
deed constant,  but  not  in  general  so 
violent  as  either  to  exhaust  the 
strength  by  over-straining,  or  to  ex- 
cite any  weakening  degree  of  discharge 
by  perspiration.  The  variety  like- 
wise of  the  necessary  business  is  a fa- 
vourable circumstance  for  those  who 
are  employed  in  it,  as  thereby  the 
different  muscles  of  the  body  are  ex- 
ercised, and  various  postures  used, 
which  contribute  to  strengthen  the 
body  more  generally,  and  also  re- 
lieves the  mind  by  a diversity  of  at- 
tentions. 

A farther  advantage  attending  the 
nature  of  labour  in  husbandry  is,  that 
it  is  performed  in  the  open  air,  which 
in  general  must  be  pure  and  whole-* 
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some,  as  being  free  from  smoke  and 
other  vapours  arising  from  inflamed 
bodies,  and  also  from  putrid  exhala- 
tions both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kind,  which  are  well  known  to  taint 
the  air  in  large  cities,  and  in  manu- 
factories of  every  kind  where  great 
numbers  of  people  are  assembled  in  a 
small  compass. 

The  surface  or  staple  of  the  soil, 
which  is  the  subject  of  these  opera- 
tions, does  not  give  out  any  noxious 
odours,  like  many  of  the  mineral  or 
metalline  substances  employed  in  se- 
veral manufactories,  but  is  at  least 
perfectly  innocent,  and  has  even  been 
thought  to  produce  effluvia  rather 
favourable  than  injurious  to  health. 
The  number  of  vegetables,  likewise, 
with  which  persons  concerned  in 
such  employments  are  generally  sur- 
rounded, contribute  to  render  the 
air  which  is  respired  pure  and  salu- 
brious, by  absorbing  the  putrid  and 
phlogistic  substances  that  float  in  the 
atmosphere. 

The  diet  of  persons  who  live  in  the 
country  is,  we  think,  in  general  more 
wholesome  than  that  of  those  who 
inhabit  towns.  A large  portion  of 
it  consists  of  fresh  vegetables  and  milk, 
which,  though  not  excluded  from  the 
food  of  those  who  live  in  towns,  are 
enjoyed  in  much  greater  plenty  and 
higher  perfection  in  rural  situations. 
These  correct  the  putrefactive  dispo- 
sition of  animal  food,  and  tend  to 
keep  up  the  proper  secretions  and 
evacuations,  and  to  maintain  that 
balance  in  the  animal  system,  upon 
which  the  health  so  much  depends. 

The  regular  hours  necessary  to  be 
observed  by  those  who  follow  country 
business,  are  perhaps  of  more  conse- 
quence than  any  of  the  other  articles, 
however  important  those  may  be. 

It  is  an  old  and  a common  opi- 
nion, that  the  external  air  is  much  less 
salubrious  during  the  night  than  the 
day;  and  this  opinion,  which  proba- 
bly was  at  first  drawn  from  observa- 
tion, seems  to  be  confirmed  by  che- 
mical experiments,  which  tend  to 
shew  that  the  air  exhaled  by  vege- 
tables, while  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon,  is  much  more  pure  and  fit 


for  respiration  than  that  which  issues 
from  them  in  the  absence  of  the  sun. 
The  ill  effects  of  the  latter  are  pro- 
bably best  avoided  by  the  human 
body  being  in  a state  of  repose  and 
insensibility,  which  render  it  less  lia- 
ble to  be  affected  by  such  impressions. 
The  morning  air,  on  the  contrary, 
so  celebrated  both  by  poets  and  phi. 
losophers  for  its  benign  and  cheering 
effects  upon  the  mind  and  body,  is 
enjoyed  in  high  perfection  by  persons 
in  this  way  of  life;  and  the  advan- 
tages they  derive  from  thence  in 
point  of  health  are  probably  very 
great. 

We  have  been  informed,  from  the 
best  authority,  that  a person  in  a high 
station  some  years  ago,  who  was  very 
desirous  to  protract  his  existence  in 
this  world  as  long  as  he  was  able, 
made  every  possible  enquiry  concern- 
ing the  regimen  and  manner  of  life 
of  those  persons  who  had  arrived  at  a 
great  age,  but  found  no  circumstance 
common  to  them  all,  save  that  they 
all  had  observed  great  regularity  in 
point  of  hours;  rising  early,  and  going 
early  to  rest. 

Freedom  from  care  and  anxiety  of 
mind  is  a blessing  which  we  appre- 
hend such  people  enjoy  in  higher 
perfection  than  most  others,  and  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  Mental 
agitations  and  eating  cares  are  more 
injurious  to  health  and  destructive  of 
life  than  is  commonly  imagined ; and 
could  their  effects  be  collected,  would 
make  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the 
bills  of  mortality. 

The  simplicity  and  uniformity  of 
rural  occupations,  and  their  incessant 
practice,  preclude  many  anxieties  and 
agitations  of  hope  and  fear,  to  which 
employments  of  a more  precarious 
and  casual  nature  are  subject.  Nor 
is  it  the  least  advantage  to  health, 
accruing  from  such  a way  of  life,  that 
it  exposes  those  who  follow  it  to 
fewer  temptations  to  vice  than  per- 
sons who  live  in  crowded  society. — 
The  accumulation  of  numbers  always 
augments,  in  some  measure,  moral 
corruption  ; and  the  consequences  to 
health  of  the  various  vices  incident 
thereto,  are  well  known. 
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DISORDERS  TO  WHICH  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PERSONS  ARE  SUBJECT 
FROM  THE  NATURE  OF  THEIR 
EMPLOYMENT. 

The  life  of  husbandmen  and  farmers, 
though  in  general  healthy,  has,  like 
other  situations,  some  circumstances 
attending  it  winch  produce  disorders. 
These  may  be  considered  in  several 
points  of  view,  according  to  their 
causes. 

First,  then,  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment often  exposes  such  persons 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. — 
These,  perhaps,  may  be  of  many  very 
different  kinds,  when  considered  with 
regard  to  the  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  atmosphere ; but  this  is  an  en- 
quiry too  deep  and  obscure  for  a po- 
pular work  like  the  present,  and  we 
shall  only  take  notice  of  such  as  are 
obvious  and  certain.  These  are  three 
in  number,  cold,  heat,  and  moisture; 
to  which  may  be  added,  a combina- 
tion of  the  last  of  these  with  either  of 
the  former. 

Exposure  to  a great  degree  of  cold 
may  produce  inflammatory  disorders 
of  different  sorts,  but  principally,  tho’ 
not  altogether,  of  the  topical  kind. — 
Thus  the  inflammatory  sore  throat, 
rheumatic  pains  in  the  teeth  and  face, 
inflammations  of  the  eyes,  and  coughs, 
with  pain  of  the  breast,  attended  with 
fever,  are  all  complaints  liable  to  be 
produced  by  cold  air,  either  exter- 
nally applied,  or  drawn  in  by  the 
breath.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
rheumatism,  both  of  the  acute  and 
chronic  kind,  which,  though  some- 
times a local  disorder,  is  often  general, 
and  may  be  frequently  traced  to  this 
cause. 

Cold,  likewise,  when  great  and  long 
continued,  is  apt  to  produce  disorders 
of  an  opposite  nature  to  those  just 
mentioned.  Paralytic  affections  are 
frequently  caused  by  it,  especially  in 
the  lov/er  extremities,  which  are  ge- 
nerally the  most  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluence. 

Heat  is  another  source  of  disease  to 
the  husbandman,  who  often  expe- 
riences its  bad  effects  in  time  of  har- 
vest. Inflammatory  fevers  are  often 
the  consequence  of  heat  and  labour, 
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and  sometimes  such  as  are  attended 
with  local  inflammation,  as  pleurisies, 
peripneumonies,  inflammations  of  the 
bowels,  & c.  Sometimes  the  brain  is 
primarily  affected,  probably  from  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  sun’s  rays 
upon  the  head.  The  eyes  are  also 
liable  to  be  inflamed  from  exposure 
to  strong  light.  Moisture,  especially 
when  combined  with  either  of  the 
above  extremes  of  temperature,  is  pro- 
ductive of  several  disorders. 

People  who  work  in  the  open  air, 
and  oftentimes  at  a distance  from  shel- 
ter, must  necessarily  be  exposed  to 
casual  showers  at  every  season  of  the 
year.  If  these  happen  in  cold  wea- 
ther, they  aggravate  the  bad  effects 
of  cold,  by  conveying  it  to  a closer 
contact  with  the  skin,  and  also  by  the 
generation  of  cold  by  evaporation. — 
If  rain  fall  suddenly  at  a warm  season 
of  the  year,  its  effects  are  less  danger- 
ous than  in  cold  weather  to  those 
who  are  wet  with  it;  nevertheless,  it 
is  not  void  of  hazard,  especially  if  the 
persons  exposed  to  it  have  been  pre- 
viously much  heated,  either  by  the 
weather  or  exercise. 

The  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
generates  a degree  of  cold,  which  is 
greater  as  the  evaporation  is  quicker. 
This,  then,  is  one  reason,  why  the 
danger  of  wet  clothes  is  greater,  as  the 
body  is  more  heated. 

Whether  moisture,  simply  consi- 
dered, has  any  other  effect  than  as 
increasing  the  influence  of  cold,  is 
not  clearly  determined ; but  whatever 
doubts  we  may  entertain  concerning 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  there 
is  no  question  that  some  kinds  of 
moisture,  to  which  persons  who  la- 
bour in  this  way  are  sometimes  ex- 
posed, have  specifically  noxious  qua- 
lities. 

The  draining  of  marshy  grounds, 
however  it  may  in  its  consequences 
benefit  the  health  of  those  who  live 
in  the  neighbourhood,  has  been  long 
observed  to  be  but  an  unwholesome 
employment  for  those  who  work  at 
it.  Yet  this  is  frequently  a necessary 
piece  of  business  for  the  farmer,  as 
well  as  the  cleansing  of  ditches,  which 
is  in  some  measure  of  the  same  kind, 
though  in  general  less  apt  to  do  mis 
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chief.  The  moisture  to  which  people 
thus  employed  are  exposed  must  not 
be  considered  as  mere  humidity ; but 
as  humidity  combined  with  putrefy- 
ing substances,  and  capable  of  diffus- 
ing the  effects  of  such  over  those  who 
are  within  a certain  distance  of  it. 

Marshes  are  well  known  to  produce 
disorders,  even  over  a considerable 
extent  of  country,  and  must  of  course 
be  particularly  liable  to  affect  those 
who  break  up  any  part  of  them.— 
Putrid  complaints  of  various  kinds 
may  be  produced  by  these  exhala- 
tions; but  we  apprehend,  the  inter- 
mittent fever  is  the  usual  consequence; 
the  frequent  appearance  of  which  in 
moist  and  fenny  countries  has  been 
universally  observed. — Such  are  the 
diseases  to  which  people  employed  in 
husbandry  are  occasionally  liable  from 
the  nature  of  their  occupation : but 
they  are  subject  to  a much  greater 
number  from  their  own  imprudence, 
of  which  we  shall  next  speak. 

DISORDERS  TO  WHICH  PERSONS 
EMPLOYED  IN  AGRICULTURE  ARE 
LIABLE  FROM  THEIR  OWN  IM- 
PRUDENCE. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  people 
who  work  in  harvest,  when  violently 
heated  by  the  weather  and  by  labour, 
to  drink  large  draughts  of  some  cold 
thin  liquor,  as  wafer,  milk,  whey, 
butter-milk,  and  such  like.  This,  if 
taken  in  great  quantity,  has  been 
sometimes  known  to  suppress  the 
powers  of  life  altogether,  and  to  pro- 
duce almost  instant  death. 

This,  however,  seldom  happens ; 
but  the  bad  effects  of  this  practice 
appear  in  other  ways  sufficiently  se- 
rious to  discourage  such  hazardous 
experiments.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a violent  fever  to  be  the  consequence, 
which  is  frequently  attended  with  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  or  bowels; 
both  which  are  diseases  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature.  But  should  they 
escape  incurring  any  acute  complaint, 
it  is  common  for  them  to  be  affected 
with  a sense  of  weight  and  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  which  continues  several 
weeks,  and  is  at  last  relieved  by  vo- 
miting; this,  however,  does  not  put 


a period  to  the  complaint,  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally followed  by  an  itching  erup- 
tion on  the  skin  in  blotches,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  which  proves 
to  be  the  leprosy — a loathsome  and 
filthy  disease,  and  veiy  difficult  of 
cure. 

We  have  had  opportunities  of  see- 
ing at  the  Bath  hospital,  a great  num- 
ber of  people  thus  afflicted,  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  they  all,  without 
exception,  owed  their  disease  to  the 
application  of  cold,  in  some  form  or 
other,  to  the  body  when  in  a heated 
state. 

Labouring  persons  are  very  apt, 
when  they  leave  off  any  work  in 
which  they  have  been  much  heated, 
to  remain  some  time  at  rest  in  the  open 
air  before  they  put  on  their  clothes. 
This  is  a very  imprudent  practice, 
and  frequently  produces  bad  effects, 
especially  in  bringing  on  coughs  and 
other  disorders  of  the  breast,  which 
oftener  owe  their  rise,  among  the 
common  people,  to  this  than  to  any 
other  cause. 

Neglect  of  changing  their  clothes 
when  wet  is  also  a great  source  of 
disorder  among  husbandmen.  To  re- 
main in  wet  clothes  when  the  body  is 
at  rest,  subjects  the  person  who  is  so 
imprudent  as  to  suffer  it,  to  the  unit- 
ed bad  effects  of  cold  and  moisture. 
Much  worse  consequences  may  how- 
ever be  expected,  when  they  who  are 
heated  by  labour  lie  down  to  sleep,  as 
they  often  do,  in  their  wet  clothes. 
The  diminution  of  the  force  of  the 
circulation  and  other  powers  of  life, 
which  always  takes  place  during 
sleep,  causes  the  bad  effects  of  cold  to 
to  operale  with  much  greater  danger 
to  health  and  fife.  This  hazard  is 
much  aggravated,  if  they  add  to 
this  imprudence  by  sleeping  on  the 
wet  ground.  This  not  only  commu- 
nicates an  additional  moisture  and 
cold,  but  is  perhaps  still  more  preju- 
dicial from  the  nature  of  the  exhala- 
tion. It  is  the  opinion  of  a physician 
of  the  greatest  eminence,  that  the  va- 
pour which  arises  from  moist  earth  is 
the  cause  of  the  most  dangerous  fevers. 
Those,  therefore,  who  put  themselves 
wantonly  in  the  way  of  such  danger, 
are  guilty  of  little  less  than  suicide. 
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Excess,  or  irregularity  in  diet,  is 
another  source  of  disorder  to  people 
in  this  way  of  life.  This  is  common 
indeed  in  some  measure  to  all  ranks, 
but,  in  several  respects,  it  is  particularly 
applicable  to  those  who  are  employed 
in  husbandry.  Air  and  exercise  are 
well  known  to  sharpen  the  appetite ; 
and  as  these  advantages  are  incident 
to  this  way  of  life,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  some  excess  should  now 
and  then  take  place.  The  diet  of 
such  persons  is,  indeed,  in  general  too 
spare  and  plain  to  offer  any  great 
incentive  to  indulgence  in  point  of 
quantity,  but  opportunities  sometimes 
offer  for  a more  plentiful  allowance 
of  food,  and  more  inviting  to  the 
palate.  On  such  occasions  the  lower 
ranks  of  people  exert  little  consider- 
ation or  prudence.  They  have 
scarcely  any.  view  beyond  the  grati- 
fication of  the  present  moment ; and 
if  a full  indulgence  of  appetite  is  not 
exercised,  they  deem  it  a loss  of  an 
opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  so 
much  happiness. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  in  this 
place  all  the  complaints  that  excess 
in  quantity  of  food  may  bring  on; 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  has 
often  produced  sudden  death ; and 
where  its  violent  effects  have  not 
been  so  immediate,  has  laid  a founda- 
tion for  bad  health  during  the  re- 
mainder of  life.  To  this  head  may 
be  referred  the  brutal  practice  of  eat- 
ing enormous  quantities  for  a wager, 
or  out  of  bravado.  It  is  needless 
to  descant  upon  so  odious  a subject, 
farther  than  to  say,  that  such  things 
sink  men  below  the  level  of  beasts 
in  grossness  and  folly,  not  to  men- 
tion the  scandalous  immorality  of  such 
actions. 

The  diet  of  people  employed  in 
husbandry,  does  not  admit  of  much 
luxury  respecting  its  quality;  there 
are,  however,  some  things  which 
come  within  the  reach  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  which  they  regard  as  grati- 
fications, and  of  course  are  apt  to 
take  in  too  great  a quantity.  Of 
this  kind  are  some  of  the  autumnal 
fruits,  which  in  some  years  are  pro- 
duced so  largely,  as  to  be  of  scarcely 
any  pecuniary  value.  Of  these,  plums, 


especially  such  as  are  of  the  coarser 
and  more  austere  sorts,  are  the  prin- 
cipal. It  is  a common  observation, 
that  in  years  wherein  there  is  an 
abundance  of  such  fruits,  purgings, 
colics,  and  most  other  complaints  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  are  very 
common.  It  is  proper  here  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  incautious  manner  in 
which  these  fruits  are  devoured,  es- 
pecially at  their  first  coming  in, 
causes  many  of  the  stones  to  be 
swallowed ; a practice  extremely  ha- 
zardous. The  history  of  physic  af- 
fords many  examples  of  the  worst 
consequences  arising  from  such  bo- 
dies lodging  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Sometimes,  when  the  accu- 
mulation of  them  has  been  consider- 
able, they  have  obstructed  the  ali- 
mentary canal  altogether,  and  pro- 
duced a miserable  death  in  a short 
time ; at  others,  they  have  made 
their  way  through  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  caused  either  a long 
and  pairiful  illness  or  death,  by  the 
hectic  fever  attending  internal  suppu- 
rations. 

Pears,  if  eaten  too  freely,  are  apt, 
as  well  as  the  stone  fruits,  to  disor- 
der the  stomach  and  bowels;  but  they 
are  less  dangerous,  and  not  so  often 
swallowed  in  such  quantities  as  to 
be  materially  prejudicial  to  life  or 
health. 

Nuts  are  perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  dangerous  of  any  of  the 
fruits  that  are  likely  to  fall  into  the 
way  of  this  rank  of  people.  When 
eaten  in  large  quantity,  they  have 
been  often  known  to  lodge  in  the 
stomach,  and  to  be  incapable  of  be- 
ing removed  from  thence  by  any  me- 
dicine, and  of  consequence  have  put 
a speedy  end  to  life.  When  taken 
in  less  quantity,  they  are  found  to 
oppress  the  breathing,  and  to  pro- 
duce vomiting  and  bowel  complaints. 
Hoffman  observes,  that  dysenteric 
complaints  are  always  most  common 
in  those  years  in  which  the  harvest 
of  nuts  is  plentiful.  Excess  in  diet, 
however,  is  more  frequently  committed 
in  liquids  than  solids. 

It  is  observed  of  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, that  they  have  a natural  fond- 
ness for  fermented  or  spirituous  li- 
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quors,  and  a certain  proportion  ap- 
pears to  be  allowable,  and  even  ne- 
cessary, tor  persons  who  undergo 
hard  labour.  But  the  healthy  quan- 
tity is  apt  to  be  exceeded  when  op- 
portunity offers,  and  excess  of  this 
kind  is  more  hurtful  than  a defect 
of  such  gratifications.  We  need  not 
here  enlarge  on  the  consequences  of 
drunkenness  to  health.  Fevers,  drop- 
sies, consumptions,  apoplexies,  and 
many  other  miserable  disorders,  are 
well  known  to  follow  such  a course. 
The  want  of  money  among  labour- 
ing people,  indeed,  often  prevents  the 
bad  effects  of  a habit  of  this  kind, 
but  occasional  opportunities  occur, 
which  are  laid  hold,  on  with  great 
avidity  ; and  it  is  far  from  uncom- 
mon to  find  death  the  immediate 
follower  of  such  licentious  indul- 
gence. 

Diet,  however,  is  not  the  only 
article  which  such  persons  are  liable 
to  carry  to  excess.  It  is  common 
to  see  exertions  of  a more  liberal 
kind  pursued  to  too  great  length. 
The  caprice  of  emulation  will  often 
produce  instances  of  labour,  which 
duty,  and  the  urgency  of  circum- 
stances, might  in  vain  solicit.  The 
bursting  of  some  of  the  blood-vessels, 
particularly  those  of  the  head,  lungs, 
or  stomach,  nephritic  complaints,  and 
intestinal  ruptures,  have  all  of  them  fol- 
lowed such  an  ill-judged  and  ostenta- 
tious display  of  strength  and  corporeal 
abilities. 


DR.  AYRE  ON  DROPSY. 


We  give  the  following  extract  from 
a recent  work  on  Dropsy  by  Dr.  Ayre, 
as  exhibiting  the  danger  of  gangrene, 
which  it  is  apprehended  will  ensue 
from  the  puncturrng  of  dropsical  limbs, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  practice  is  shewn  by  this  writer 
to  be  especially  inadmissible,  point- 
ing out  at  the  same  time  a mode  of 
treatment  in  dropsical  swellings,  which 
renders  such  practice  unnecessary. 

“ In  treating  anasarca,  or  dropsy 
of  the  skin,  it  is  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  nature  and  causes  of  it.  If  it 
be  primary  or  idiopathic,  and  un- 


connected with  any  dropsy  of  a cir- 
cumscribed cavity,  and  the  pulse  at 
the  same  time  be  soft,  and  the  urine 
free  from  serum,  it  may  be  treated 
solely  with  the  view  of  procuring 
the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid, 
as  in  such  cases,  the  watery  discharge 
in  all  probability  will  have  removed 
in  a considerable  degree  the  excite- 
ment which  caused  it.  In  these  cases, 
recovery  will  take  place  under  almost 
any  plan  of  treatment,  for  it  requires 
only  the  ordinary  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  to  carry  off  the  water. 
The  bark  and  other  tonics,  there- 
fore, with  many  popular  remedies 
for  dropsy,  which  are  so  commonly 
given,  and  their  success  so  boasted 
of  in  its  treatment,  are  in  truth,  if 
useful  at  all,  only  so  in  a very  limited 
degree,  and  that  only  in  removing 
what  must  in  strictness  be  consi- 
dered the  effects  of  the  disease,  since 
the  excitement  which  had  caused  it 
had  ceased  upon  its  occurrence.  To 
cedematous  swellings  in  which  the 
serous  local  inflammations,  whether 
symptomatic  or  idiopathic,  still  sub- 
sists, I am  accustomed  to  direct  the 
application  of  leeches  and  cold  eva- 
porating lotions,  observing  not  to 
commence  the  use  of  the  latter  until 
twelve  hours  after  the  leeches  have 
been  used,  that  inflammation  may 
not  be  produced  in  the  wounds. 

“ By  many  of  our  readers,  to  whom 
this  practice  will  be  novel,  a fear 
might  be  entertained  that  the  punc- 
tures made  by  the  leeches,  would 
terminate  in  troublesome  sores.  No 
such  consequences,  however,  follow, 
although  from  such  effects  succeed- 
ing the  artificial  puncturing  of  the 
lancet,  those  fears  cannot  be  deemed 
unreasonable.  The  truth  is,  the  cases 
are  not  analogous,  for  the  punctures 
made  by  a lancet,  are  more  deep  than 
those  made  by  leeches,  and  neces- 
sarily penetrate  the  cellular  tissue, 
where,  in  many  of  the  cases,  in  which 
this  practice  is  resorted  to,  there  is 
present  already  a certain  degree  of 
inflammation,  which  the  puncturing, 
slight  as  it  is,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
increase. 

“And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, with  respect  to  the  use  of 
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puncturing  and  bandaging,  that  nei- 
ther of  these  are  admissible  until  the 
serous  inflammation  has  ceased. — 
When  used  before  this  period,  the 
puncturing  frequently  produces  an 
inflammation  of  an  erysipelatous  kind, 
and  which  in  the  aged  or  debilitated, 
and  particularly  in  those  in  whom 
the  disease  has  long  existed,  may 
terminate  in  gangrene.  When  band- 
aging is  prematurely  employed,  the 
injurious  effects  which  arise  from  it 
are  that  of  causing  the  serous  in- 
flammation to  extend  beyond  its 
previous  limit,  and  of  preventing 
those  remedial  effects  of  the  effusion, 
which  in  the  ordinary  and  idiopathic 
forms  of  the  disease  may  be  frequently 
found  to  result  from  it.” 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HAIR. 


The  hair  is  composed  of  a root  and 
a hollow-jointed  stem,  into  which  a 
colouring  oil  rises.  From  these  facts 
we  deduce  a very  rational  account  of 
the  causes  both  of  baldness  and  grey 
hair; — and  it  is  a medical  maxim,  to 
which  there  are  few  exceptions,  that 
a disease  can  seldom  be  cured  with- 
out knowing  its  cause.  If,  therefore, 
we  can  give  you  a satisfactory  account 
of  the  causes  of  grey  hair  and  baldness, 
we  put  you  half  in  possession  of  their  re- 
medies, even  though  we  go  no  farther ; 
or  at  the  very  least,  we  show  you  why 
no  remedy  need  be  tried.  We  like  to 
give  causes  and  reasons,  were  it  no 
more  than  to  expose  the  folly  of  the 
gullable  mob,  who  never  think  of 
such  things ; but  if  any  puffing  ad- 
vertiser assert  roundly  that  his  nos- 
trum will  be  effectual,  they  forthwith 
believe  him, — while  he  pockets  their 
cash,  and  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  their 
credulity. 

CAUSES  OF  GREY  HAIR. 

It  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Darwin  and 
others,  that  the  bright  white  reflected 
from  the  winter  snow  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  animals  in  the  high  northern 
latitudes  becoming  white  in  winter. 
Even  in  our  own  country,  this  sin- 


gular change  takes  place  in  two  in- 
stances. The  Alpine  hare  and  the 
ptarmigan,  or  mountain  partridge, 
though  brownish  grey  in  summer, 
become  wholly  white  as  soon  as  the 
snow  begins  to  cover  their  place  of 
resort. 

Dr.  Darwin’s  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  cameleon,  which  is  said  to  take 
the  colour  of  every  object  at  which 
it  looks.  If  it  looks  at  a grass  field, 
it  becomes  green  ; if  it  look  at  the 
sky,  it  becomes  blue^  if  it  look  at 
snow,  it  becomes  white.  He  main- 
tained accordingly,  that  it  was  the 
action  of  the  white  snow  upon  their 
eyes  which  turned  all  the  polar  ani- 
mals white  in  winter ; and  for  a si- 
milar reason  he  would  infer,  that 
larks  are  grey  because  they  frequent 
sandy  fields;  and  canaries  yellow  be- 
cause they  are  reared  in  brass-wire 
cages.  He  forgets  to  inform  us  how 
our  cattle  and  our  sheep  avoid  being 
green,  or  how  a painter  escapes  hav- 
ing his  face  variegated  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow. 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  winter 
white  colour  of  the  polar  animals  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  cold; 
for  if  you  can  so  contract,  by  any 
means,  the  skin  at  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  so  as  to  compress  the  tube  and 
prevent  the  coloured  oil  from  rising, 
there  will  only  remain  the  dry  body 
of  the  hair,  and  it  will  of  course  be 
white.  Such  a contraction  of  the 
skin  may  be  produced  by  cold,  by 
grief  or  fear,  and  by  fever  and  other 
diseases;  and  the  skin,  independent 
of  the  hair,  will  assume  a similar  ap- 
pearance to  a fowl  stript  of  its  fea- 
thers. Every  body  has  heard  of  in- 
stances of  the  hair,  by  fear  or  grief 

turned  white 

In  a single  night; 

Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

and  this  we  conceive  is  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence.  Dr.  Parr 
explains  it  from  chemistry,  and  thinks 
that  some  acid  is  generated  by  the 
depressing  passions,  which  whitens 
the  hair  as  bleaching  liquor  whitens 
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cloth.  This  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
very  far  fetched. 

Our  principle  gives  a clear  expla- 
nation why  the  hair  becomes  grey  in 
old  age,  as  at  this  period  the  skin, 
like  the  bones,  shrinks  and  contracts 
for  want  of  moisture ; and  the  same 
effect  will  follow  in  the  young,  from 
any  cause  that  will  make  the  skin 
shrink  and  contract,  so  as  to  strangle 
the  hair  at  its  roots,  and  prevent  the 
coloured  oil  from  rising  in  its  tube. 

The  same  principle  will  show  you 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  most  of  the 
advertised  remedies  and  preventives  of 
this  change  of  the  hair;  as,  unless  they 
be  directed  to  the  removal  or  preven- 
tion of  the  cause,  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  they  can  be  successful. 


MARKS  OF  GENUINE  CON- 
SUMPTION. 


Ojr  distinctive  marks  will  appear 
the  more  important,  when  you  con- 
sider how  frequently  consumption 
steals  on,  and  fixes  itself  fatally  in 
the  system,  before  there  is  the  least 
appearance  or  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger. About  eighty  thousand  persons 
die  annually  of  consumption  in  Bri- 
tain. 

MARKS  OF  CONSUMPTION  JUST 
BEGINNING. 

The  first  feelings  of  the  patient  are 
very  slight;  but  on  that  account,  the 
more  insidious.  Perhaps  the  earliest 
of  the  symptoms,  even  before  the 
lungs  are  the  least  affected,  and  be- 
fore there  is  any  cough,  is  an  un- 
usually clear,  pearly  lustre  in  the 
white  of  the  eye,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  teeth,  while  the  skin  also 
becomes  more  clear  and  delicate,  and 
the  fingers  become  more  slender  be- 
tween their  joints.  These  appear- 
ances evidently  arise  from  the  want 
of  the  usual  supply  of  the  yellowish 
oil  that  gives  a tinge,  more  or  less 
deep,  to  the  teeth,  the  skin,  and  the 
white  of  the  eyes.  The  patient  is, 
when  thus  affected,  continually  catch- 
ing fresh  colds  from  no  appareat 
cause.  If  care  be  taken  at  this  stage 


of  consumption,  to  avoid  or  ward  off 
these  slight  colds  and  coughs,  which 
so  often  recur,  it  may  be  prevented 
from  advancing.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
strong  mark  of  beginning  consump- 
tion when  the  patient  is  very  liable 
to  colds. 

MARKS  OF  CONSUMPTION  BEGUN. 

When  the  lungs  begin  to  be  affect- 
ed, the  first  feeling  of  the  patient  is 
unusual  languor,  and  disinclination  to 
move;  while  he  draws  his  breath 
with  less  ease,  and  more  shortly  and 
hurriedly  than  formerly.  This  is  often 
not  perceived,  unless  in  going  up 
stairs  or  rising  ground,  or  on  walking 
briskly,  or  on  using  any  exertion  of 
body.  Still  there  may  be  no  cough, 
and  the  pulse  may  be  quite  natu- 
ral, or  only  a little  soft,  small,  and 
q-uickish,  that  is,  from  ten  to  twenty 
beats  in  a minute  above  its  usual 
standard,  but  easily  excited  beyond 
this,  by  quick  walking,  exertion,  or 
drinking  beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  which 
have  little  effect  on  the  pulse  of  a 
strong  healthy  person. 

The  next  symptom  is  a cough, 
which  is  at  first  very  trifling,  and 
not  near  so  troublesome  as  that  from 
a common  cold,  and  is  seldom  com- 
plained of,  though  the  weakness  and 
languor  of  the  body  become  dis- 
tressing. The  cough  is  short  and 
dry,  and  drowsiness,  giddiness,  and 
head-ache  are  experienced.  If  the 
cough  excites  retching  or  vomiting, 
it  is  a still  more  certain  mark  of 
begun  consumption.  Still  nothing  is 
spit  up,  or  if  any  thing,  only  a kind 
of  frothy  mucus,  not  from  the  lungs, 
but  from  the  top  of  the  throat  and 
back  part  of  the  mouth.  If  this 
taste  saltish,  it  is  an  unfavourable 
sign.  Sometimes  there  appears  in  it  a 
streak  of  blood,  or  a small  clot  of 
blood  like  a pin’s  head.  These  par- 
ticles of  blood  are  often  so  small  as 
to  escape  observation  for  weeks  toge- 
ther. What  is  spit  up  should  there- 
fore be  examined  with  a magnifying 
glass. 

The  symptoms  still  increasing,  there 
is  a feeling  of  oppression  or  strait- 
ness  about  the  chest  and  lungs,  and 
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usually,  though  not  always,  a sharp 
pain  in  the  breast  or  side,  which  on 
drawing  in  a full  breath,  is  increased 
— catches  the  breath,  as  it  is  usu- 
ally expressed — and  instantly  excites 
the  cough.  This  pain,  or  when  there 
is  no  pain,  the  uneasiness  in  the  chest, 
is  usually  worse  on  lying  down.  The 
spirits  now  become  low,  the  counte- 
nance sad,  the  appetite  impaired,  the 
tongue  usually  white,  and  there  is 
generally  considerable  heat  and  thirst, 
the  face  fl  ushes  after  eating,  and  the 
palms  of  the  hands  burn. 

The  pulse  becomes  gradually  quick- 
er, and  it  always  increases  towards 
evening.  Fresh  colds  follow  one  an- 
other in  rapid  succession,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  patient,  who  is  cer- 
tain that  there  can  be  no  adequate 
cause  traced  to  improper  exposure,  or 
i otherwise.  The  cough  becomes  more 
i annoying,  particularly  during  the 
i night;  or,  if  not  in  the  night,  on 
; awaking  in  the  morning,  when  the 
I fit  of  coughing  abates,  after  spitting 
I up  a greenish  or  blackish  matter, 

: often  streaked  with  blood,  leaving 
I the  patient  feeble  and  exhausted. 

This  may  be  called  the  first  and 
! more  hopeful  stage  of  the  disease, 
I though  the  symptoms  in  the  last  pa- 
l ragraph  are  much  less  manageable, 
and  more  alarming  than  any  of  the 
j preceding. 


MARKS  OF  CONFIRMED  CONSUMP- 
TION. 

i The  disease  now  assumes  its  genuine 
aspect.  The  flesh  gradually  wastes 
away,  and  the  yellowish  colouring 
oil  already  mentioned,  becomes  more 
scanty  in  the  system ; the  skin,  teeth, 
and  whites  of  the  eyes  become  more 
and  more  pure  and  pearly ; while  the 
check 


assumes  the  rose’s  bloom. 

The  hue  that  haunts  it  to  the  tomb. 
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The  sad  dejected  look  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  first  stage  now  brigh- 
tens into  a sepulchral  smile,  and  the 
deluded  patient  will  tell  you  that 
he  is  “ getting  better  every  day — ra- 
pidly gaining  strength — and  growing 


fat  again nay,  he  even  seems  very 
anxious  to  confirm  you  in  this,  and 
is  jealously  afraid  lest  you  should 
doubt  his  word.  This  fatal  decep- 
tion is  strengthened  by  the  return  of 
the  appetite  and  the  clean  tougue, 
which  often  continue  till  death.  The 
fever  (called  by  surgeons  hectic;  is 
now  fully  formed,  and  is  generally, 
though  not  always,  increased  twice 
a day — first,  and  but  slightly  at  noon, 
and  again  in  the  evening  till  after 
midnight,  when  it  terminates  in  a 
profuse  and  very  weakening  perspi- 
ration. 

The  pulse  and  cough  increase  in 
frequency,  and  what  is  expectorated 
is  different  in  different  cases ; either 
watery  like  whey,  with  occasional 
streaks  of  blood,  or  livid,  deep  black, 
light  brown,  or  light  green  ; in  form, 
either  flattened  or  round ; in  consis- 
tence, either  hard  or  soft;  in  odour, 
either  fetid  or  without  smell.  The 
oppression  of  the  chest,  from  being 
occasional,  becomes  now  a constant 
weight;  the  patient  can  only  lie  with 
ease  on  the  side  affected ; and  his 
breathing  is  often  accompanied  with 
a ticking,  like  that  of  a watch.  The 
nose  becomes  sharp,  the  eyes  sink, 
the  body  shrinks,  the  back-bone  pro- 
jects, and  the  shoulder-blades  stand 
out  like  the  wings  of  a bird. — Such 
is  the  usual  train  of  symptoms  that 
precede  the  third  and  fatal  stage.  We 
may  mention,  that  on  an  average, 
consumption  proves  fatal  in  about 
nine  months  from  the  first  alarm ; 
though,  in  some  cases,  it  is  more 
speedily  fatal,  and  in  others  it  may 
continue  for  several  years. 


TESTS  OF  DANGER  IN  CON- 
SUMPTION. 


From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been 
a subject  of  anxious  enquiry,  to  find 
a test  to  distinguish  between  ordinary 
phlegm  or  mucus,  and  genuine  pus ; 
that  is  to  say,  matter  from  an  ulcer 
of  the  lungs,  as  spit  up  after  cough- 
ing, in  colds,  coughs,  and  consump- 
tion. If  merely  phlegm  or  mucus  is 
spit  up,  the  hope  of  safety  is  greater; 
if  pus,  that  is  the  matter  of  an  ulcer, 
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it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a strong  reason 
for  alarm. 

HIPPOCRATES1  TEST 

Take  a glass  of  water,  (if  sea-water  it 
is  still  better,)  and  spit  into  it  what 
the  cough  brings  up.  If  it  swim, 
and  continue  so  to  do  for  some  hours, 
you  may  be  certain  it  is  not  pus ; if 
it  sink  to  the  bottom  it  is  a bad 
omen — that  is,  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  other  symptoms.  We 
have  this  from  the  father  of  physic, 
who  practised  in  Greece  about  five 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  whose 
works  are  still  preserved. 

mr.  c.  uarwin’s  test. 

This  promising  young  man,  who  was 
cut  off  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  use- 
fulness, discovered  a double  test  of 
much  more  accuracy  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Put  into  one  glass  a little 
sulphuric  acid,  and  into  another  some 
pure  potash  dissolved  in  water.  Put 
some  of  what  is  spit  up  in  each  till 
it  dissolves,  and  fill  up  each  glass 
with  pure  water.  If  the  spit  up  mat- 
ter has  come  from  an  ulcer,  a sedi- 
ment will  fall  down  in  each.  If  it  is 
merely  phlegm,  there  will  be  no  se- 
diment in  either. 

dr.  young’s  test. 

Take  two  pieces  of  plate  glass,  and  put 
between  them  a small  quantity  of 
what  is  spit  up.  If  it  be  pus,  you 
will  readily  perceive,  on  looking 
through  it  towards  the  sun,  or  a can- 
dle placed  at  some  distance,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a bright  ring  of  rainbow 
colours ; a red  area  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  green,  and  this  again  by  ano- 
ther of  red;  and  the  more  genuine 
the  pus,  the  brighter  the  colours,  and 
the  greater  the  danger.  If  it  be  mere 
mucus  or  phlegm,  there  will  be  no 
distinct  coloured  rings,  though  a con- 
fused halo  may  sometimes  be  seen. — 
This  is  an  excellent  and  an  easy  test. 

SIR  EVERARD  HOME’S  TEST. 

The  celebrated  John  Hunter  first  re- 


marked, that  mucus  appears  in  the 
microscope  to  be  made  up  of  flakes, 
while  pus  is  made  up  of  globules  like 
pins’  heads.  This  is  the  basis  of 
Sir  E.  Home’s  test,  who  informs  us 
that  pus  is  a whitish  fluid  of  the  con- 
sistence  of  cream,  and  composed  of 
opake  globules,  surrounded  by  a trans- 
parent fluid.  It  has  a mawkish  sweet- 
ish taste  when  cold,  being  without 
smell,  though  when  warm,  its  smell 
is  disagreeable  to  every  body  but  the 
patient.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  cold, 
but  is  readily  diffused  through  hot 
water,  and  remains  so  when  the  latter 
is  cold.  It  does  not  readily  putrefy, 
and  when  evaporated  till  it  becomes 
dry,  or  when  exposed  to  heat,  it  does 
not  coagulate.  Spirit  of  wine  and 
muriate  of  ammonia  coagulate  it;  and 
as  Mr.  C.  Darwin  observed,  oxymu- 
riate  of  mercury,  that  is  corrosive  sub- 
limate, coagulates  mucus. 

Such  are  the  principal  tests  by 
which  our  intelligent  readers  may  try 
the  matter  coughed  up  by  the  con- 
sumptive ; and  may  form  some  no- 
tion of  the  danger  or  safety  of  those 
who  are  affected  with  coughs  and 
expectoration. 


VULGAR  ERRORS  CONCERN- 
ING GOUT. 


We  have  in  some  measure  got  rid  of 
our  vulgar  superstitions  and  prejudices 
respecting  witches  and  ghosts;  but 
old  women’s  notions  with  regard  to 
gout  still  remain  with  many,  as  strong 
and  as  obstinate  as  in  the  dark  ages 
of  monkery.  By  many,  for  example, 
gout  is  ignorantly  thought  to  be  a 
sovereign  cure  and  preventive  of 
other  diseases;  and  accordingly  they 
resign  themselves  with  all  the  firmness 
of  martyrs,  to  patience,  flannel,  and 
the  agony  and  burning  pains  of  the 
tormentor.  We  know  well  that  it  is 
useless  and  hopeless  to  reason  with  pre- 
judice  and  obslinate  blindfold  igno- 
rance, but  we  shall  just  ask  what  dis- 
eases does  gout  cure  or  prevent? — 
Nobody  answers,  andnobodv  can  tell. 
Does  it  cure  or  prevent  gravel,  stone, 
indigestion,  liver  or  bilious  diseases, 
piles,  asthma,  or  nervous  disorders  ? — 
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Most  certainly  not.  On  the  contrary, 
these  diseases,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
crease along  with  the  increase  of  the 
gout ; they  never  decrease  from  it, 
and  cannot  possibly  do  so. 

But,  saith  prejudice,  “if  a fit  of 
gout  is  prevented  or  cured,  some 
other  more  awful  visitation  will  fol- 
low.” Now  this  is  a mere  dream, 
without  the  slightest  foundation  in 
nature  or  analogy ; though  it  is  im- 
possible to  refute  it.  You  might  as 
well  attempt  to  refute  the  raving  pro- 
phecies of  Joanna  Southcote,  or  of 
Mr.  Irvine,  with  which  it  is  on  a 
par.  For  if  the  fit  of  gout  is  cured, 
and  no  evil  ensue  to  the  patient,  pre- 
judice whispers  that  the  storm  is 
brewing,  and  will  finally  come  with 
fury.  If  any  disease  do  attack  the 
patient,  then  prejudice  is  certain  that 
the  cured  fit  of  the  gout  was  the 
cause.  This  is  sad  enough ; but  it  is 
the  same  people  who  are  thus  pre- 
judiced that  are  so  easily  gulled  by 
quacks  and  mountebanks ; and  this, 
at  least,  gives  some  countenance  and 
comfort  to  the  more  rational. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood:  im- 
proper treatment  may,  and  often  does, 
drive  gout  from  the  toes  to  the  sto- 
mach or  to  th'e  heart ; though  this  is 
a very  different  matter  from  the  fit 
curing  and  preventing  diseases,  for 
this  is  only  a shifting  of  the  same 
disease  from  one  part  of  the  bo'dy  to 
another  by  the  power  of  medicine. — 
But  if  these  things  are  so,  you  will 
ask,  What  is  the  best  treatment  of  a 
fit  of  gout?  We  answer,  by  asking 
you  in  turn,  What  is  the  state  and 
constitution  of  the  patient  ? It  is 
sheer  quackery  to  treat  every  patient 
alike,  even  in  the  same  disease ; and 
whoever  does  so  is  either  a fool  or 
a knave.  What  could  be  more  ab- 
surd than  to  treat  in  the  same  way, 
a young  robust  man,  and  a man 
worn  out  with  years  or  infirmity, 
even  though  both  have  gout ; yet 
this  is  done  every  day.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  new 
substance,  called  veratrine,  acts  power- 
fully in  removing  a fit  of  the  gout, 
and  to  the  agency  of  this  substance 
must  be  ascribed  the  acknowledged 
efficiency  of  the  Eau  Medicinale, 
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Want’s  powder,  Reynolds’  specific, 
and  the  different  preparations  of 
colchicum  and  hellebore,  of  all  which 
the  veratrine  constitutes  the  basis. 
We  say,  therefore,  that  every  patient 
must  be  treated  during  a fit  of  gout, 
not  in  the  samh  way,  but  according 
to  his  constitution ; that  is,  the  young 
must  be  reduced  by  purgatives,  local 
bleeding,  and  low  and  cooling  diet; 
while  the  old  or  feeble  must  be  sup- 
ported by  a more  tonic  and  generous 
treatment.  With  these  cautions,  we 
should  advise  in  every  severe  case,  the 
new  French  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
gout,  which  is  as  follows: — 

Take  of  acetate  of  veratrine,  one 
grain ; 

Of  acetate  of  morphine,  one 
grain ; 

Of  clarified  syrup,  six  ounces. 

Mix  very  carefully,  and  take  a tea- 
spoonful every  hour,  or  every  two 
hours,  till  the  pain  abate,  which  it 
will  usually  do  in  the  course  of  the 
night;  and  the  fit  will  be  completely 
removed  without  the  least  danger. 

This  medicine  must  be  followed  by 
a draught  of  Epsom  salts  and  senna 
in  the  morning ; and  in  the  old  or 
feeble,  with  a few  doses  of  syrup  of 
quinine ; in  the  young  and  robust, 
with  extensive  leeching  to  the  part 
affected.  The  only  bad  effects  from 
gout  medicines  we  ever  knew,  arose 
from  trusting  too  much  to  them,  and 
indulging  in  drink  and  rich  dishes, 
instead  of  abstaining. 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE’S  CURE  FOR 
GOUT. 

The  fit  of  gout,  it  is  said,  will  be 
quickly  removed  by  what  is  called 
moxa,  provided  the  patient  have  no 
fear  of  a live  coal  applied  to  his  skin  ; 
for  the  moxa  is  something  such, 
namely,  a pencil  of  flax,  coiton,  or 
other  combustible  set  on  fire,  and 
put  upon  the  part  in  pain  till  it  burns 
it  into  a sore.  Sir  Wm.  Temple 
learned  to  treat  his  gout  in  this  way 
in  Holland,  and  on  his  return,  wrote 
a book  to  recommend  it.  This  old 
remedy  has  lately  been  brought  into 
5 s 
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notice  again  by  Mr.  Dunglisson,  the 
sub-editor  of  the  Repository,  in  a 
good  translation  of  Barron  Larrey’s 
work  on  the  subject.  It  appears 
from  this  book  that  moxa  is  a uni- 
versal remedy  for  all  diseases  curable 
and  incurable,  such  as  consumption, 
rickets,  and  palsy.  Well,  it  may  be 
so,  nothing  is  impossible,  and  those 
who  have  no  fear  of  fire  may  try 
this  wonderful  moxa. 


SIR  A.  COOPER’S  ACCOUNT  OF 
HYDROPHOBIA. 


This  disease  is  so  different  in  its 
character,  so  opposed  to  those  aris- 
ing from  any  of  the  other  poisons, 
so  marked  in  its  nature,  so  horrid  in 
its  effects,  that  upon  seeing  it,  you 
could  not  hesitate  to  form  a correct 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady. 
The  first  symptom  a person  experi- 
ences who  has  been  bitten  by  a mad 
animal,  is  pain  in  the  injured  part, 
and  this  is  usually  felt  from  the  third 
to  the  fifth  week ; the  next  symptom 
is  a sense  of  chilliness,  succeeded  by 
rigor  and  heat;  then  a difficulty  of 
swallowing  is  felt,  not  of  liquid  in 
particular,  but  of  any  substance;  this 
arises  from  the  constitution  of  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx,  and  so  vio- 
lent are  the  spasms  of  the  throat, 
that  upon  producing  the  patient  any 
thing  to  swallow,  you  would  think 
it  would  directly  occasion  suffocation ; 
he  will  desist  from  the  attempt,  and 
tell  you  he  will  try  again  by  and 
bye  ; upon  again  applying  the  cup 
to  his  lips  he  will  be  seized  with 
the  most  horrid  shuddering,  turn 
away  to  avoid  the  sight  of  what  he 
was  about  to  take,  and  sit  down  in 
a state  of  exhaustion.  It  has  been 
said,  that  persons  having  this  dis- 
ease, bark  like  a dog;  this  is  not 
true,  as  the  noise  is  occasioned  by 
violent  inspirations,  whereas  the  bark- 
ing of  a dog  is  the  effect  of  expira- 
tion. 

In  hydrophobia  there  is  generally 
extraordinary  irritability.  I have 
seen  two  or  three  examples  where 
the  slightest  touch  of  the  bed-clothes 
would  produce  a sudden  impetuous 


passion  ; and  in  two  children  whom 
I have  seen,  they  would  beat  away 
the  bed-clothes,  and  could  not 
suffer  them  to  cover  their  bodies.  If 
you  direct  a patient  having  hydro- 
phobia to  go  into  a warm  bath,  he 
does  not  object,  but  will  tell  you  he 
will  try  ; upon  approaching  the  wa- 
ter, however,  and  putting  in  his  foot, 
he  will  immediately  jump,  and  tell 
you  he  cannot  enter  the  bath.  By 
persuasion,  they  have  afterwards 
plunged  in,  when  the  violence  of 
the  convulsions  were  such,  that  if 
not  immediately  removed,  they  would 
have  been  drowned.  When  in  the 
bath,  even  the  slight  waves  striking 
against  the  neck,  gave  rise  to  the 
most  dreadful  spasms ; and  in  one 
case,  when  the  patient  was  in  the 
bath,  and  the  medical  attendant 
dashed  some  of  the  water  against  his 
face,  he  exclaimed  in  great  agony, 
“ Oh,  don’t ! that  is  cruel,  that  is  too 
bad,  I cannot  bear  it.”  I mention 
these  circumstances  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  you  that  in  hydrophobia, 
there  is  a great  excitement  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  it  is  quite  erro- 
neous to  suppose  that  all  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  are  produced  by 
inflammation.  In  hydrophobia  and 
lock-jaw,  the  symptoms  very  nearly 
approach,  yet  in  the  two  diseases  there 
is  a very  great  difference. 

On  the  dissection  of  those  who 
have  died  of  the  hydrophobia,  there 
has  been  found  inflammation  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  gullet;  the 
mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  the 
stomach  similarly  inflamed,  and  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  latter  in  a 
state  of  violent  contraction ; the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  not  digested. — 
Now  these  appearances  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  symptoms, 
and  the  cause  certainly  resides  in  the 
nervous  system:  he  who  supposes, 
therefore,  that  the  disease  depends 
upon  inflammation,  and  treats  it  by 
bleeding,  does  not  entertain  correct 
views  of  the  disease;  lie  is  quite  mis- 
taken in  its  character.  Two  or  three 
cases  were  treated  by  copious  blood- 
letting some  years  ago  in  the  East 
Indies;  the  symptoms,  however,  were 
not  those  of  hydrophobia,  but  of  in- 
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flammation  of  the  gullet.  A man 
some  years  ago,  had  symptoms  re- 
sembling hydrophobia  ; he  never  re- 
ceived a bite,  and  upon  examination 
after  death,  the  gullet  situated  behind 
the  heart  was  found  to  be  greatly 
inflamed;  the  symptoms  were  not 
those  of  hydrophobia,  but  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  gullet. 

The  loss  of  blood  does  not  tend, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  to  relieve  the 
malady.  The  two  first  cases  that  I 
saw  were  treated  by  bleeding ; the 
loss  of  blood  reduced  the  strength, 
but  did  not  mitigate  the  symptoms: 
on  the  contrary,  I think  the  irrita- 
bility was  increased  from  the  weak- 
ness which  the  loss  of  blood  occa- 
sioned. 

MARKS  OF  MADNESS  IN  A DOG. 

A mad  animal  will  at  first  lap  fluids, 
but  cannot  take  solids ; will  throw  his 
meat  among  the  straw,  and  bite  at 
every  thing  near  him ; his  master 
will  take  his  food  to  him,  and  will 
be  treated  by  the  animal  at  first  in 
the  customary  manner;  as  the  dis- 
ease advances,  however,  the  respect 
and  attachment  to  the  master  become 
lost,  and  the  animal  will  bite  him  like- 
wise. After  lapping  a little  water,  the 
dog  will  take  hold  of  the  vessel  be- 
tween its  teeth,  and  then  dash  it  to 
the  ground : thus  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  natural  character  of  the  ani- 
mal remains  for  a long  time  unchang- 
ed. 

A gentleman  living  in  a village  had 
a pointer  with  this  disease;  he  be- 
haved as  well  as  usual  in  the  field — 
would  stand,  bark,  and  bring  the 
game ; but  after  the  sporting  was 
over,  he  would  bite  any  animal  that 
came  near  him,  and  at  length  ran 
entirely  away. 

Upon  examining  dogs  that  died  of 
this  disease,  there  has  been  a slight  in- 
flammation observed  upon  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  stomach  and  gullet, 
a sort  of  blush ; and  all  human  beings 
who  have  died  of  this  disease,  have 
been  said  to  have  had  more  or  less  a 
similar  appearance. 

More  than  one  half,  we  are  con- 
vinced, of  the  dogs  which  become 


mad,  are  rendered  so  by  wantonly 
hunting  and  abusing  them  during  the 
hot  season.  Whenever  a dog  is  per- 
ceived to  be  ailing  in  any  way,  sus- 
picion is  roused,  and  he  is  persecuted 
till  he  is,  in  all  probability,  driven 
mad.  The  best  preventive  of  this 
terrible  disease  in  dogs,  would  be 
mild  treatment,  attending  to  the  state 
of  their  bowels  to  prevent  costiveness, 
and  having  them  regularly  washed  in 
cold  water  once  a week  at  least. 

TREATMENT  OF  HYDROPHOBIA. 

The  best  mode  that  can  be  adopted 
is,  immediately  after  the  part  has  been 
bitten,  to  cut  it  out.  It  should  first 
be  ascertained  to  what  depth  the  teeth 
have  entered,  by  means  of  a probe, 
and  then  take  care  to  excise  a suffi- 
cient quantity,  and  leave  no  part  of 
the  injured  skin  or  flesh  to  remain. 
If  persons  should  object  to  the  use 
of  the  knife — foolishly  object  to  have 
the  poisoned  part  cut  away,  I advise 
you  in  such  cases  to  let  sink  into  the 
wound,  a small  piece  of  the  caustic 
potass ; this  will  readily  dissolve,  and 
becoming  fluid,  its  cauterizing  in- 
fluence will  be  communicated  to  each 
part  of  the  wound,  and  thus  destroy 
the  influence  of  the  poison;  the  best 
plan  decidedly  is  the  immediate  cut- 
ting out  of  the  part,  and  where  it 
has  been  done  directly  after  the  in- 
jury, it  has,  I believe,  in  every  in- 
stance, been  successful  in  preventing 
the  disease;  if  this  practice  should 
be  opposed,  the  next  best  plan  is 
the  employment  of  the  caustic  potass. 
I am  speaking  of  these  means,  you 
will  observe,  as  preventives,  and  as 
for  medical  remedies,  when  the  symp- 
toms of  hydrophobia  have  once  ap- 
peared, I am  not  acquainted  with 
any.  Every  medicine,  I believe,  has 
been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and 
all  have  been  found  alike  ineffectual ; 
the  only  thing  in  the  way  of  medi- 
cine that  I think  calculated  to  do 
good,  is  that  which  has  lately  been 
adopted  in  France,  viz.  the  injection 
of  warm  water  into  the  veins.  To 
make  the  employment  of  the  remedy 
safe,  however,  and  to  prevent  pres- 
sure upon  the  brain,  the  same  quan- 
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tity  of  blood  should  be  previously 
abstracted,  as  it  is  intended  there 
should  be  water  injected ; with  this 
precaution,  I think  the  remedy  a very 
proper  and  feasible  one.  I may  here 
remark,  that  the  blood  need  not  be 
abstracted  before  the  injection  of  the 
water,  but  may  be  let  flow  from  one 
vein  while  water  is  thrown  in  at  an- 
other, and  this  probably  would  be 
the  better  plan. 


USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  FLANNEL 
IN  DRESS. 


Count  Romford,  who  was  the 
Kitchener  of  his  time,  and  hum- 
bugged the  lieges  with  his  oddities 
and  superficialities,  made  a number 
of  experiments,  by  which  he  proved 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  that,  as  wool 
will  absorb,  -and  contain  a great 
quantity  of  moisture,  and  linen  only 
a small  quantity,  a flannel  shirt  must 
be  very  much  superior  to  a linen  one. 
Try  this  in  plain  language,  stripped 
of  its  imposing  logic,  and  you  will 
find  the  meaning  to  be,  that  it  is 
better  for  you  to  have  a wet  shirt  than 
a dry  one.  If  you  have  tried  flannel 
in  this  way,  you  require  no  Count 
Rum  ford  to  tell  you  that  the  skin  is 
perpetually  drenched  in  perspiration, 
and  that  your  flannel  shirt  always 
feels  more  or  less  damp.  This,  in- 
deed, would  have  prevented  flannel 
from  ever  becoming  fashionable  as 
an  under-dress,  did  it  not  possess  an- 
other property,  which  in  some  degree 
counteracts  the  evil — the  property  we 
mean  of  irritating  and  stimulating 
the  skin,  so  that  the  pores  are  not 
permitted  to  be  palsied  or  obstruct- 
ed by  the  damp,  as  they  would  other- 
wise infallibly  be.  Upon  this  irri- 
tating property  of  flannel,  therefore, 
we  shall  now  speak. 

By  the  irritation  of  flannel,  worn 
in  contact  with  the  skin,  a perpe- 
tual feverishness  is  produced,  both 
by  the  preventing  the  access  of  cool 
air  to  the  skin,  and  by  continually 
spurring  and  goading  it  with  a count- 
less number  of  hard  points  on  the 
ends  of  the  wool.  The  consequence 
is,  as  Dr.  Darwin  justly  remarks, 


that  when  flannel  is  applied  to  the 
tender  skins  of  infants,  that  the  red 
gum  is  frequently  produced  5 and  in 
grown  people  a miliary  eruption  at- 
tended with  feverishness;  although, 
according  to  the  usual  short-sighted- 
ness of  human  nature,  this  feverish- 
ness is  always  referred  not  to  the 
flannel,  but  to  the  complaint,  for 
which  it  happens  to  be  worn.  We 
could  name  many  drugs  and  pre- 
scriptions which  are  in  this  respect  in 
the  same  predicament  as  flannel. 

In  irritable  constitutions,  shirts 
made  of  cotton  or  calico  stimulate 
the  skin  too  much  by  the  points  of 
the  fibres,  though  considerably  less 
than  flannel.  For  the  same  reason, 
cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs,  when 
frequently  used,  excoriate  the  nose, 
and  make  it  sore.  The  fibres  of  cot- 
ton are  probably  ten.  times  shorter 
than  those  of  flax,  and  the  number 
of  points  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth 
will,  of  course,  be  twenty  times  the 
number.  These  irritating  points,  in- 
deed, are  partly  smoothed  away  by 
the  manufacturers,  who  singe  their 
calicoes  on  a red-hot  iron  cylinder  ; 
and  yet  instances  are  not  wanting 
among  irritable  constitutions  in  which 
calico  acts  almost  as  injuriously  as 
flannel.  Dr.  Darwin,  prevailed  with 
several  of  his  patients,  confined  to 
bed  with  fevers,  to  put  off' their  flan- 
nel shirts,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  partly  the  cause  of  their  dis- 
ease, and  all  of  them  became  imme- 
diately and  considerably  relieved ; 
and  they  found  no  inconvenience  af- 
terwards by  discontinuing  an  unne- 
cessary stimulus,  which  had  nothing 
to  recommend  it  but  a frivolous 
fashion. 

Invalids,  and  those  who  have  weak 
constitutions,  are  more  liable  to  be 
troubled  with  cold  feet  or  hands, 
than  with  feelings  of  cold  on  any 
part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body.  This 
fact  would  naturally  suggest  to  a 
rational  observer,  an  additional  pair 
of  socks  or  stockings,  with  warm  shoes 
and  gloves,  rather  than  a flannel  shirt, 
though  this  glaring  absurdity  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  long  been  in  fashion, 
and  is  even  prescribed  by  doctors  of 
distinction,  who  are  in  other  respects 
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well  informed  philosophical  practi- 
tioners. The  consequence,  therefore, 
of  wearing  flanrlel  shirts  by  those 
whose  hands  and  feet  are  liable  to 
become  cold  from  weakness,  is,  that 
a greater  portion  of  blood,  that  is  the 
life  of  the  system,  is  expended  on 
the  parts  irritated  by  the  flannel,  and 
of  course  there  must  be  less  to  spare 
for  the  extremities,  and  other  parts 
of  the  system.  In  this  way  it  is, 
that  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  weak 
become  colder  by  the  use  of  a flannel 
shirt.  In  stronger  people,  and  per- 
haps in  warmer  climates,  this  increased 
coldness  of  the  extremities  may  not 
be  perceptible,  as  the  strong  can 
better  bear  some  increased  expendi- 
ture of  blood  on  the  skin,  without 
their  extremities  suffering  from  the 
loss ; and  in  warmer  climates  the  ex- 
tremities mav  not  be  so  liable  to  be- 

v 

come  cold. 

Dr.  Darwin  mentions  a very  curious 
fact,  which  strongly  illustrates  these 
principles.  A child,  six  years  old, 
having  been  inoculated  for  small-pox, 
had  its  bosom  and  face,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fever,  covered  with 
a fiery  red  colour,  and  exceedingly 
hot  to  the  touch,  while  the  feet  were 
cold  and  pale.  On  exposing  the 
bosom  and  face  to  colder  air,  with 
the  feet  only  slightly  covered,  the 
fiery  red  colour  disappeared  in  a few 
minutes,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  being  thus  equalized,  and  a 
due  proportion  sent  to  the  feet,  they 
immediately  became  as  warm  as  na- 
tural. 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
preceding  facts,  that  all  unnecessary 
increase  of  irritation  from  warm  cloth- 
ing is  more  injurious  to  feeble  than 
to  robust  constitutions. 

Flannel,  as  we  have  seen,  increases 
the  perspiration,  and  therefore  must 
contribute  to  weaken  and  emaciate 
the  body,  as  is  well  known  to  jockeys, 
who,  when  they  are  too  heavy  for 
riding,  find  the  quickest  way  to  lessen 
their  weight  is  by  sweating  themselves 
between  blankets  in  a warm  room. 
This  practice,  as  is  found  by  expe- 
rience, infallibly  weakens  the  sys- 
tem by  the  excess  of  so  general  a 
stimulus,  brings  on  a premature  old 


age-,  and  shortens  the  span  of  life. — 
The  same  thing  may  be  inferred  from 
the  quick  maturity  and  shortness  of 
the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  other  warm  climates. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that 
when  the  heat  of  the  body  in  weak 
persons  is  increased  by  the  irritation 
of  the  points  of  flannel,  a greater 
consequent  debility  succeeds,  than 
when  it  is  produced  by  the  warmth 
of  fire ; for  the  flannel  produces  the 
increase  of  heat  by  irritating  the  skin 
and  bringing  to  it  an  increased  cur- 
rent of  warm  blood,  while  the  fire 
increases  it  by  actually  giving  out 
its  own  heat  without  the  same  in- 
creased expenditure  of  warm  blood. 
In  the  same  way  the  warmth  pro- 
duced by  riding  on  horseback,  or  by 
rubbing  the  body  and  limbs  with 
the  hand  or  a smooth  flesh-brush,  or 
by  the  oriental  method  of  sham- 
pooing, does  not  fatigue  so  much  as 
walking,  running,  or  swimming.  It 
follows,  that  the  moderate  warmth  of 
a fire  is  to  be  preferred  for  weak 
people  to  flannel  shirts,  and  riding 
on  horseback,  to  exercise  on  foot. — 
Those  who  are  unfortunately  lost  in 
snow,  it  should  seem,  therefore,  will 
be  liable  to  perish  sooner  by  exhaus- 
tion from  walking,  and  might  fre- 
quently preserve  themselves  by  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  covering  them- 
selves with  snow  before  their  powers 
are  exhausted  by  fatigue. 

CURIOUS  EXPERIMENTS  BY  COUNT 
BUFFON. 

To  show  the  above  circumstance, 
BufFon  took  a numerous  brood  of 
the  butterflies  of  silk  worms,  some 
hundreds  of  which  left  their  eggs 
on  the  same  day  and  hour.  These 
he  divided  into  two  parcels,  and 
placed  one  parcel  in  the  south  win- 
dow, and  the  other  in  the  north  win- 
dow of  his  house,  he  observed  that 
those  in  the  colder  situation  lived 
many  days  longer  than  those  in  the 
warmer  one. 

It  would  appear  from  all  these  ob- 
servations, that  the  wearing  of  flannel 
next  the  skin,  now  so  much  in  fashion, 
however  useful  it  may  be  in  winter 
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to  those  who  have  winter  cough  or 
deranged  liver,  it  must,  in  nervous 
cases,  or  in  hot  weather,  greatly  weak- 
en them,  and  produce  levers,  erup- 
tions, and  premature  old  age. 

FLANNEL  TO  BE  USED  AS  A 
REMEDY. 

It  is  the  abuse,  and  not  the  proper 
use  of  flannel,  which  we  decry.  It 
should  never  be  used  next  the  skin 
for  a continuance,  but  ought  to  be 
applied  for  a time  precisely  like  a 
blister ; for  it  acts  on  the  very  same 
principle — that  of  irritating  the  skin, 
bringing  to  it  an  increased  tide  of 
blood,  and  consequently  giving  the 
pores  or  drainers  of  the  skin  more 
abundant  material  to  supply  perspi- 
ration. In  the  case  of  a blister,  this 
matter  is  increased  faster  than  the 
scarf-skin  can  discharge  through  its 
minute  pipes,  and  it  consequently 
accumulates  behind  it,  pushes  it  from 
its  connection  with  the  inner  skin, 
and  forms  a bag  filled  with  transpa- 
rent fluid.  The  skin  being  thus  raised 
from  its  place  is  deprived  of  life,  and 
its  pores  are  shut  up,  the  same  as  hap- 
pens to  it  after  the  death  of  the  whole 
body,  and  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  absurd  notion  of  the  scarf-skin 
having  no  pores — the  falsity  of  which 
must  be  obvious  to  every  child  who 
has  ever  observed  drops  of  perspira- 
tion on  his  skin. 

In  the  case  of  the  flannel,  the  fluid 
of  perspiration  is  not  increased  so 
abundantly  as  to  raise  the  scarf-skin, 
but  the  increase  is  spread  over  a 
greater  surface  than  in  the  case  of 
a blister,  and  therefore,  the  wearing 
of  a new  flannel  shirt,  not  too  fine, 
for  six,  eight,  or  ten  days,  may  often 
act  as  powerfully  in  drawing  off  the 
attacks  of  disease  from  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  or  the  bowels,  as  a couple  of 
blisters  of  six  inches  diameter.  This 
is  the  mode  in  which  we  should  re- 
commend flannel  to  be  used,  and 
not  as  a garment  for  constant  wear. 
We  should  as  soon  think  of  prescrib- 
ing an  emetic  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper  daily,  as  a continual  dress 
of  flannel  next  the  skin. 


NEW  PREVENTIVE  OF  SCAR- 
LET FEVER. 


A very  strange  proposal  respecting 
scarlet  fever  has  lately  come  into 
vogue  on  the  Continent,  particularly 
in  Germany,  the  foreign  journals  be- 
ing full  of  reports  proving  its  efficacy. 
It  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  ex- 
perimental tribe  of  doctors  with  which 
the  world  now  swarms,  that  when  he 
prescribed  belladonna  internally,  in 
certain  doses,  it  produced  symptoms 
very  nearly  resembling  those  of  scar- 
let fever.  He  accordingly  made  the 
profound  inference,  that  by  giving 
such  doses  of  belladonna  as  would 
produce  such  symptoms,  scarlet  fever 
would  be  effectually  prevented.  He 
tried,  that  is,  he  instituted  a course  of 
experiments  on  the  subject,  and  was, 
if  we  may  believe  the  journals,  not 
only  successful  himself,  but  all  his 
friends  who  have  tried  it  are  full  of 
the  praises  of  his  great  discovery.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  look  upon  the  whole 
as  a gross  humbug.  We  deem  it  use- 
ful, however,  to  mention  all  the 
puffed-off  absurdities  of  this  sort,  to 
prevent  our  readers  from  being  taken 
in  with  them.  But  it  will  be  more 
useful  perhaps,  in  the  present  instance, 
to  give  a 

PLAIN  DESCRIPTION  OF  SCARLET 
FEVER. 

We  discard,  as  practically  unneces- 
sary, the  varieties  of  this  fever  as 
described  in  books,  these  being  no- 
thing more  than  different  degrees  of 
seventy  in  the  same  complaint,  or  ac- 
cording as  the  contagious  matter  di- 
rects its  violence  to  the  throat  or  the 
skin.  The  first  hints  of  the  disorder 
are  a cold  chilly  sensation  along  the 
small  of  the  back,  producing  an  in- 
clination to  shiver,  with  weariness  of 
the  limbs,  and  a restless  desire  to  go 
to  rest,  with  considerable  thirst  and 
head-ache.  You  may  know  whether 
the  disease  is  about  to  be  mild  or 
severe  by  the  absence  or  presence  of 
a kind  of  stiffness  and  dull  pain  on 
moving  the  neck  or  shoulders,  accom- 
panied, on  the  second  day  of  the  at- 
tack, with  a rough  sort  of  soreness  in 
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the  throat,  a thickness  in  the  voice,  a 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  a feeling 
of  straitness;  the  breathing  becomes 
oppressed,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
body  sometimes  rises  ten  or  twelve 
degrees  above  blood  heat,  and  in  this 
case  the  breath  may  be  observed  to 
be  burning  hot ; the  mind  is  also  in 
severe  cases  depressed  and  desponding. 

In  the  milder  form,  when  the  fever 
does  not  run  high,  and  the  contagion 
directs  its  attack  to  the  skin,  on  the 
second  day,  or  from  that  to  the  third, 
numerous  red  points  begin  to  appear 
on  the  neck  and  face,  and  in  about 
twenty-four  hours  usually  spread  over 
the  whole  skin,  though  it  is  seldom 
universally  diffused  on  the  trunk  of 
the  body.  As  the  red  points  increase, 
they  run  together  into  small  patches, 
and  these  again  uniting,  the  skin  as- 
sumes, by  the  third  day,  an  uninter- 
rupted blush  of  scarlet.  This  at  the 
same  time  affects  the  mouth,  the  nos- 
trils, the  eyes,  the  throat,  and  the 
tongue;  the  little  scarlet  points  rising 
through  the  thick  white  fur,  while  the 
sides  of  the  tongue  are  dark  red,  the 
face  swells,  and  an  itching  or  tingling 
is  felt  over  the  skin,  sometimes  as  if 
hot  needles  were  thrust  into  it.  The 
patient  is  occasionally  delirious,  and 
this,  by  some,  is  looked  upon  as  ra- 
ther a favourable  symptom  than  other- 
wise 

By  the  fourth  day  the  eruption  is 
at  the  height ; and  on  the  fifth  it 
begins  to  go  off  as  it  had  come  on, 
by  leaving  white  patches  between  the 
red  ones,  and  these  white  interstices 
gradually  increase,  till  on  the  seventh 
day  the  scarlet  hue  entirely  disappears, 
and  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  the 
skin  begins  to  fall  off  in  scales  like 
bran,  or  larger,  especially  on  the  hands 
and  feet. 

Dropsical  swellings  and  painful  en- 
largements of  the  glands  of  the  neck 
very  frequently  succeed  at  the  period 
of  recovery,  with  great  weakness  and 
languor,  and  if  care  be  not  taken  of 
the  food,  a relapse  may  be  the  con- 
sequence. Dr.  Haden  mentions  the 
case  of  a fine  boy,  who  relapsed,  after 
he  had  been  ten  days  convalescent, 
by  eating  two  raw  apples ; and  after 
being  again  recovering,  and  doing 


well,  his  parents  imprudently  gave 
him  some  broth,  and  he  died.  — 
Dr.  Armstrong  has  seen  many  cases  of 
fatal  relapse  from  eating  broth,  the 
pulp  of  oranges,  &c. 

SCARLET  FEVER  DISTINGUISHED 
FROM  MEASLES. 

As  scarlet  fever  resembles  measles  in 
the  feverish  feelings,  being  followed 
by  an  eruption,  it  may  be  useful  to 
state  some  distinctive  tests,  as  the 
treatment  required  is  often  different. 
The  appearance,  then,  of  the  eruption, 
is  two  days  earlier  in  scarlet  fever,  as 
it  is  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the 
fever  before  it  is  seen  in  measles.  In 
the  former,  also,  the  red  points  run 
into  one  another  and  form  an  uni- 
form blush;  while  in  the  latter,  there 
is  always  some  central  spot  of  deeper 
colour,  like  the  bite  of  a flea.  In  the 
former  the  eruption  is  scarlet ; in  the 
latter  it  is  crimson.  In  the  former 
the  patches  are  diffuse  and  irregular; 
in  the  latter  they  are  semi-circular, 
or  crescent-shaped. 

In  measles,  also,  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  much  more  severe  at 
the  commencement;  while  in  the 
scarlet  fever,  the  nervous  symptoms 
of  low  spirits  and  universal  weakness 
and  weariness  prevail. 

There  is  some  little  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  the  roughness  of 
the  skin;  some  authorities  saying  that 
in  scarlet  fever  it  is  always  smooth; 
while  Dr.  Bateman  says,  that  on  the 
breast  and  the  extremities  the  skin  is 
somewhat  rough.  The  specks  of  mea- 
sles often  feel  rough/  as  if  they  were 
raised  above  the  skin. — Attention  to 
these  marks  will  enable  any  body  to 
distinguish  the  two  complaints. 

TREATMENT  OF  SCARLET  FEVER. 

In  the  mild  form,  the  less  that  is  done 
for  the  patient  the  better.  Dr.  Sy- 
denham says  it  is  seldom  fatal,  except 
through  “ the  meddling  of  the  doc- 
tor ;”  and  he  might  well  have  added, 
through  the  interference  of  the  nurse 
or  the  parents,  in  keeping  the  patient 
too  warm,  or  giving  too  much  or  im- 
proper food.  Cool  air  and  cool  drink 
are  the  great  remedies. 
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Parley-water,  or  thin  gruel  with 
lemon-juice  or  cream  of  tartar,  and 
tendered  agreeable  by  sugar,  is  the 
best  thing  for  common  drink.  When 
the  symptoms  run  high,  we  advise 
you  to  call  in  the  best  practitioner  in 
the  neighbourhood. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  PRESERV- 
ING THE  TEETH. 


BY  DR.  KOECKER,  OF  ERLANGEN. 


EVILS  OF  THE  COMMON  METHODS. 

If  the  nerve  of  a tooth,  and  the  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  natural  internal 
hollow  of  a tooth,  should  happen  to 
be  exposed,  either  by  the  parts  de- 
caying through  disease,  or  being  cut 
away  in  the  operations  of  the  dentist 
— it  is  the  regular  practice  in  all  such 
cases  to  destroy  the  nerve,  as  well  as 
the  membrane,  altogether  p and  con- 
sequently, to  destroy  the  life  of  the 
tooth,  which  depends  on  the  nerve. 
The  pain  which  is  caused  by  the 
operation  of  destroying  the  nerve,  is 
so  violent  and  protracted,  and  the 
idea  so  terrible  and  revolting,  ^that 
few  patients  are  willing  to  submit 
to  it. 

The  violent  irritation  which  is  thus 
created  in  the  whole  nervous  system, 
but  more  especially  in  the  adjoining 
nerves  and  parts,  occasions  not  un- 
frequently,  in  irritable  or  inflamma- 
tory constitutions,  in  a few  days  after 
the  operation,  an  inflammation  of 
the  whole  mouth,  which  soon  fixes 
upon  the  parts  near  the  affected  tooth ; 
swelling  and  suppuration  take  place, 
and  the  matter  being  discharged 
from  the  swelled  gum,  the  patient 
obtains  some  relief,  but  a perfect  cure 
is  not  accomplished.  This  can  now 
be  effected  only  by  the  extraction  of 
the  tooth ; an  operation  to  which 
the  patient  soon  flies  for  relief.  In 
strong  and  firm  constitutions,  when 
this  operation  of  destroying  the  nerve 
is  performed  with  neatness  and  deli- 
cacy, these  evil  consequences  some- 
times do  not  show  themselves  at  an 
early  period,  nor  with  much  violence. 
The  swelling,  after  the  matter  is  dis- 


charged, disappears  nearly  altogether, 
and  leaves  nothing  but  a little  hard- 
ness. Through  this  hardened  spot 
the  matter  issues,  which  usually  col- 
lects at  the  point  of  the  root,  and 
works  its  passage  outwards  through 
the  thinnest  side  of  the  socket. — 
The  irritation  of  the  dead  tooth  now 
keeps  up  a constant,  though  scanty,  dis- 
charge thro’  the  opening  in  the  harden- 
ed spot  just  mentioned.  A portion 
of  the  matter  collected  at  the  root  is 
absorbed,  and  destroys  the  healthy 
fluids  of  the  mouth,  which  of  course 
act  both  upon  the  other  teeth  and 
upon  the  stomach,  and  through  this 
upon  the  whole  system.  In  this  man- 
ner, a single  tooth,  which  has  been 
treated  in  this  way,  has  become 
the  cause  of  general  disorder  to  the 
system,  and  of  all  the  teeth  in  the 
mouth. 

A tooth,  which  has  been  deprived 
of  its  vitality  by  the  destruction  of 
its  uerve,  acts  upon  the  parts  with 
which  it  is  in  immediate  contact  as 
a foreign  dead  body.  It  produces  all 
the  evil  effects  which  are  usually 
the  consequences  of  a dead  root  of  a 
tooth,  but  in  an  infinitely  greater 
degree.  From  the  moment  a tooth 
is  deprived  of  life,  it  becomes  a use- 
less and  intrusive  part  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  causes  an  irritation 
which  throws  the  whole  constitution 
into  disorder.  If  a tooth,  which  has 
been  treated  in  this  absurd  way,  be 
filled  up  with  metal,  the  natural 
opening  for  the  discharge  of  the 
matter  is  thereby  obstructed,  and  the 
matter  being  thus  confined  and  accu- 
mulated, works  its  way  through  the 
side  of  the  socket,  and  prod  uces  a fis- 
tulous opening,  which  can  only  be 
remedied  by  extracting  the  tooth. 

DR.  KOECKER’S  OPERATION,  AND 
ITS  ADVANTAGES. 

In  treating  a case  of  the  kind  under 
consideration,  (says  Dr.  Koecker,)  I 
have  always  held  it  a principal  ob- 
ject to  preserve  the  life  of  the  lining 
membrane,  and  thus  to  save  the  life 
of  the  whole  tooth.  To  put  a stop 
to  the  caries,  and  consequently  to 
prevent  the  irritation  upon  the  inter- 
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nai  membrane  of  the  tooth,  I cut 
away  all  the  unsound  or  dead  parts 
of  the  tooth,  so  that  every  part  of  the 
rotten  cavity  be  sound,  firm,  and 
white.  I give  the  cavity  the  best 
possible  form  for  the  reception  of  the 
metal  and  its  firm  retention.  I next 
wash  it  out  with  a little  lock  of  cotton, 
fastened  to  a straight,  elastic  probe, 
dipped  in  warm  water.  The  cavity 
must  be  very  carefully  freed  from  the 
small  pieces  of  bone  that  may  stick 
to  it. 

If  the  lining  membrane  be  not 
wounded,  I immediately  plug  the 
cavity  with  metal ; but  if  it  bleeds,  I 
endeavour  to  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  the  bleeding,  and  to  cure  the 
wound.  For  this  purpose,  T was  for 
some  time,  in  the  commencement  of 
my  practice,  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing mild  acids  and  styptics ; but  1 
did  not  find  these  applications  an- 
swer any  good  purpose.  The  first 
act  destructively  on  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  the  second  were  not  suf- 
ficiently certain  in  their  operation. 
I therefore  soon  abandoned  such  re- 
medies, and  resorted  to  the  actual 
cautery.  By  this  application  I rea- 
dily effect  an  artificial  cure  of  the 
wound,  and  a stoppage  of  the  bleed- 
ing- 

I require  for  the  operation  a thin 
iron  wire,  fastened  to  an  ivory  han- 
dle. The  extremity  of  this  wire  I 
file  to  about  the  thickness  of  the  ex- 
posed surface  of  the  nerve,  and  bend 
the  wire  in  such  a manner  as  to  en- 
able me  to  touch  the  exposed  part  of 
the  membrane,  without  coming  in 
contact  with  any  other  part  of  the 
mouth.  I make  the  wire  red  hot  in 
the  flame  of  the  candle,  and  touch 
the  denuded  part  very  rapidly,  so  that 
its  surface  forms  a crust ; without, 
however,  suffering  it  to  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  bone 
or  the  cavity,  for  this  would  inevi- 
tably bring  on  suppuration  and  de- 
struction of  the  nerve.  The  nerve 
must  be  touched  very  quickly,  and 
the  wire  be  perfectly  red  hot.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  apply  it  two 
or  three  times,  before  the  parts  are 
sufficiently  cauterised.  When  the 
wire  is  red  hot,  it  acts  suddenly,  and 
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almost  entirely  wilhout  pain ; but 
when  it  is  merely  hot,  much  pain 
and  inflammation  are  generally  pro- 
duced. 

This  operation  is  indeed  so  little 
painful,  that  I have  been  solicited  by 
my  patients  to  repeat  it;  although 
before,  they  required  no  little  persua- 
sion to  induce  them  to  suffer  its  ap- 
plication. When  the  bleeding  is  ar- 
rested in  this  way,  and  an  artificial 
scar  formed,  I then  leave  the  further 
healing  altogether  to  nature,  and  only 
caution  my  patients  against  such  things 
as  might  interfere  with  her  salutary 
operations. 

Air  is  among  the  most  injurious 
things,  when  conjoined  with  moisture, 
upon  an  exposed  nerve.  If  the  nerve 
of  the  tooth  is  long  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  these/  its  inflammation, 
and  consequent  destruction,  are  almost 
inevitable.  I therefore  terminate  the 
operation  by  filling  up  the  cavity  of 
the  tooth  with  metal,  to  protect  the 
nerve  against  external  injurious  im- 
pressions. For  this  purpose  I wash 
the  cavity  with  warm  water,  as  before ; 
carefully  remove  every  particle  of  the 
ashes  or  matter  that  may  have  been 
left  by  the  cauterization,  taking  great 
care  not  to  wound  the  membrane 
again. 

The  nerve,  which  before  caute- 
rization had  a fleshy  appearance,  looks 
after  this  operation  like  a black  point. 

I take  care  not  to  disturb  this 
point;  for  if  the  black  scar  be  re- 
moved, a new  wound  will  be  formed, 
and  bleeding  induced.  I now  take  a 
small  plate  of  very  thin  lead  leaf,  and 
lay  it  upon  the  denuded  nerve  and  the 
immediately  surrounding  bony  parts. 
I next  fill  up  the  whole  cavity  very 
carefully  with  gold.  In  order  that 
success  may  attend  this  operation,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the 
proper  curative  applications  with  the 
utmost  degree  of  exactness  and  care, 
since  the  smallest  error  in  this  will 
inevitably  bring  on  a destruction  of 
the  life  of  the  tooth,  and  consequently 
its  loss.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  whole 
operation  will  prove  abortive,  if  the 
smallest  particle  of  dead  matter  or  de- 
tached bony  substance  is  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  cavity.  Such  foreign 
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dead  matters,  left  in  contact  with  the 
living  tooth,  soon  acquire  corrosive 
qualities,  and  act  destructively  upon 
the  contiguous  parts,  by  irritating  and 
inflaming  them.  If  any  particles  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the 
nerve,  it  is  impossible  that  the  opera- 
tion can  succeed  properly.  Even  the 
smallest  quantity  of  blood  left  in  the 
cavity  soon  becomes  corrosive,  and 
prevents  the  success  of  the  operation. 
All  kinds  of  moisture  must  be  re- 
moved before  introducing  the  metals, 
as  the  two  contiguous  metals  might 
produce  galvanic  effects,  if  there  be 
any  intervening  moisture,  and  thus 
create  a source  of  irritation  and  in. 
^animation  to  the  nerve. 

When,  therefore,  the  cavity  is  once 
completely  cleared  of  the  loose  par- 
ticles of  matter,  and  made  perfectly 
dry,  the  metal  should  be  quickly  in- 
troduced, without  giving  it  time  to 
become  moist  ag'ain  from  the  natural 
exhalations  in  the  mouth.  The  gold 
should  of  course  be  pressed  as  firmly 
and  compactly  into  the  cavity  a;  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  prevent  the  insinua- 
tion of  any  moisture  under  it.  It  is 
here  that  the  skill  of  the  operator  be- 
comes of  the  highest  importance ; for 
if  he  has  been  successful  in  preserving 
the  life  of  the  nerve,  the  duration  of 
the  tooth  depends  on  the  skilful  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  plugged ; and  this 
is  one  of  those  operations  by  which 
one  dentist  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  superiority  ovei  an- 
other. 

In  all  surgical  operations  the  ulti- 
mate success  depends  much  upon  the 
sanative  powers  of  nature.  After  the 
operator  has  performed  his  duty  with 
skill,  he  can  only  watch  the  efforts  of 
nature,  and  assist  her  in  her  healing 
operations  by  a due  regulation  of  such 
circumstances  as  are  calculated  to  in- 
11  uence  her  powers. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I cover  the 
nerve  with  lead  ? — I do  so,  because  I 
believe  that  this  metal  has  a cooling 
and  anti-inflammatory  effect  upon  the 
irritated  nerve  of  the  tooth:  at  least, 
I conceive  that  it  possesses  these  qua- 
lities in  a greater  degree  than  gold. 
When,  in  the  commencement  of  my 
practice,  I employed  gold  exclusively, 


T was  but  seldom  successful  in  my 
labours ; for  inflammation,  pain,  &c. 
always  soon  came  on,  and  obliged 
me  in  a short  time  to  remove  the 
tooth  entirely.  Having  been  almost 
uniformly  unsuccessful  whilst  em- 
ploying gold  alone  in  this  operation, 
I resorted  to  the  use  of  tinfoil  as  an 
experiment,  and  with  this  metal  my 
success  was  evidently  greater,  though 
not  what  I desired  it  to  be ; for  even 
when  the  operation  succeeded,  which 
was  not  often  the  case,  it  did  not 
remain  long  a protection  to  the  nerve, 
because,  on  account  of  its  thickness, 
I could  use  this  metal  only.  In  all 
cases  where  the  tinfoil  is  used,  the 
tooth  is  only  preserved  a few  years  ; 
for  the  saliva  dissolves  the  metal,  and 
uniting  with  it,  acts  as  destructive- 
ly as  the  cause  itself. 

On  recollecting  the  cases  so  com- 
monly reported  of  leaden  bullets,  even 
when  rough  and  battered,  having  re- 
mained for  years  imbedded  in  the 
flesh  of  soldiers,  I was  naturally  in- 
duced to  resort  to  it  in  this  operation. 
It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  a case 
has  been  reported  of  any  other  species 
of  metal  remaining  in  tne  body  for  a 
long  period  without  exciting  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  around  it. — 
My  experience  has  ever  since  strength- 
ened the  opinion  I drew  from  these 
facts ; and  I am  now  more  confident 
than  ever  that  this  substance  is  less 
irritating  to  living  parts  than  any 
other  metal. 

I have  used  the  lead  under  the  gold 
for  above  eight  years,  and  I feel  war- 
ranted in  saying,  that  seven-eighths  of 
the  teeth  on  which  I have  operated 
will  be  preserved  alive. 


RULES  ADAPTED  TO  THE  IN- 
FANT STATE.. 


BY  J.  B.  DAVIS,  M.  D.  PHYSICIAN 
TO  THE  ROYAL  DISPENSARY  FOR 
CHILDREN. 


1.  Use  a child  early  to  the  boat  or 
spoon — in  case  of  illness,  or  failure  of 
milk  from,  the  breast  in  the  mo- 
ther. 
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2.  Keep  an  infant  dry  and  warm — 
to  preserve  health,  promote  growth, 
and  obviate  chafing. 

3.  Feed  an  infant  in  an  upright 
posture — to  give  uniform  distension 
to  the  stomach,  and  thus  to  obviate 
indigestion  and  gripes. 

4.  In  the  art  of  suckling,  it  is  pro- 
per to  take  a child  frequently  from 
the  breast,  for  a minute  or  two — do 
obviate  too  rapid  a distension  of  the 
stomach,  which  occasions  puking  or 
acidities. 

5.  Expose  an  infant  early  to  the 
air — to  strengthen  and  enable  it  to 
withstand  colds,  and  to  obviate  purg- 
ing. 

6.  Attend  invariably  to  cleanliness 
in  an  infant— to  prevent  diseases  of 
the  skin,  slow  fever,  rickets,  and  de- 
cline. 

7.  Let  an  infant’s  dress  be  loose 
and  easy,  and  free  from  pins — to 
avert  accidents,  glandular  obstruc- 
tions, and  impediments  to  growth. 

8.  Place  an  infant,  when  asleep,  on 
the  right  side — to  favour  the  descent 
of  the  food  into  the  bowels,  and  to 
obviate  indigestion. 

9.  Attend  strictly  to  plaintive  cries 
— by  this  means  you  may  trace  the  first 
causes  of  illness ; for  a child  will  never 
cry,  if  well  and  at  ease. 

10.  Wash  a strong  child  in  cold 
water,  and  dip  it  thrice  a week;  wash 
a weak  one  in  warm  water — to  re- 
fresh, promote  healthy  perspiration, 
and  prevent  diseases  of  the  skin. 

11.  Encourage  a child  to  stretch 
and  thrust  out  its  limbs,  and  to  crawl 
about — to  teach  it  active  habits  early, 
to  strengthen  it,  and  promote  the  cir- 
culation. 

12.  Rub  a young  child  night  and 
morning  all  over  with  the  hand — this 
exercises  it,  and  promotes  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

13.  Comb  a child’s  head,  and 
wash  it  frequently  with  soap  and  wa- 
ter— to  prevent  scald  head  and  painful 
eruptions  behind  the  ears,  and  on  the 
neck. 

1 4.  If  a child  has  cut  four  teeth, 
if  it  is  in  good  health,  and  its  bowels 
are  regular,  wean  it  at  nine  months, 
without  any  previous  preparation — 
do  this  to  obviate  numerous  incon- 


veniences botn  to  the  mother  and 
child. 

15.  If  a child  has  been  lately 
weaned,  and  is  attacked  with  hoop- 
ing-cough, or  any  other  severe  dis- 
ease, it  may  require  the  breast  again ; 
it  will  be  thus  supplied  with  the  di- 
luting nutriment  which  it  would  then 
stand  in  need  of ; or  should  a weaned 
child,  to  which  is  offered  suitable 
food,  fall  off  in  its  health,  decline 
and  pine  away,  it  may  be  prudent  to 
procure  for  it  a good  breast  of  milk, 
and  to  let  the  child  suck  again — to 
obviate  an  exhausting  fever,  which 
will  inevitably  prove  fatal. 

This  rule,  however,  must  not  be 
invariably  adopted ; and  ought  al- 
ways first  to  have  a physician’s  sanc- 
tion. 

16.  An  infant  should  have  three 
or  four  stools  daily,  of  a bright  orange 
colour ; a deviation  from  this  appear- 
ance denotes  acidities  and  indigestion, 
requiring  the  prompt  interference  of  a 
physician. 

RULES  ADAPTED  TO  CHILDHOOD. 

17.  If  a child  takes  but  little  ex- 
ercise give  it  but  little  solid  food,  in- 
creasing it  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
ercise taken— to  obviate  thirst,  fever, 
head -aches,  and  glandular  obstruc- 
tions. 

18.  Should  a child’s  breath  smell, 
it  is  commonly  a symptom  of  a dis- 
ordered stomach,  or  of  worms. — 
Should  its  belly  grow  large,  its  com- 
plexion become  pale,  and  skin  soft, 
disease  has  already  commenced.  In 
either  of  these  cases  the  child  will 
require  good  open  air,  and  not  only 
domestic  but  medical  management. 

19.  In  a jit , untie  the  clothes, 
raise  the  head,  wipe  away  all  froth 
from  the  mouth,  and  keep  it  open, 
pressing  down  the  tongue,  and  draw- 
ing it  forward  at  the  same  time.  Let 
the  child  be  first  quickly  exposed  to 
cool  fresh  air,  and  its  face  sprinkled 
with  cold  water;  then  gently  rub, 
with  a warm  hand,  the  belly,  back, 
and  limbs ; apply  a succession  of 
warm  flannels  to  them,  or  resort  to  a 
warm  bath,  and  put  warm  tiles  under 
the  arm-pits ; strike  the  soles  of  the 
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feet  smartly  with  a piece  of  fiat  wood, 
and  tickle  the  nostrils  and  inside  of 
the  ears  with  a feather  or  tooth-pick. 
To  an  infant,  give  five  drops  of  harts- 
horn in  a little  water ; to  a child  two 
years  old,  ten  drops  in  a little  v/ater. 

N.  B.  Remember,  though  no  signs 
of  life  appear,  it  is  necessary  for  two 
hours  to  act  up  to  these  directions. — 
Caution.  Do  not.  suffer  the  head  to 
hang  back,  nor  to  lean  forward  upon 
the  chest. 

CAUTIONS  ADAPTED  TO  INFANCY 
AND  CHILDHOOD. 

1.  Never  let  an  infant  sleep  alone 
in  cold  weather — for  fear  of  suspend- 
ing the  breath  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

2.  Never  let  an  infant  sleep  the 
whole  night  on  the  mother’s  arm— 
for  fear  of  suffocation. 

3.  Never  awaken  an  infant  out  of  a 
sound  sleep,  by  rough  means — for 
fear  of  producing  fits  or  a purging. 

4.  Avoid  the  use  of  tight  band- 
ages, especially  round  the  body — for 
fear  of  producing  fits,  obstructions  in 
the  bowels,  or  decline. 

5.  Avoid  giving  Godfrey’s  Cordial, 
Daffy’s  Elixir,  or  any  other  warm  ano- 
dyne— for  fear  of  producing  fits,  fever, 
or  palsy,  a common  consequence  of 
quack  medicines  indiscreetly  given. 

G.  Avoid  giving  any  quack  medi- 


cine—for  fear  of  bringing  on  decline 
or  sudden  death. 

7.  Avoid  feeding  infants  in  the 
night — for  fear  of  bringing  on  the 
gripes  from  over- distension  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

8.  Avoid  warm  nurseries  and  close 
air— for  fear  of  making  a child  deli- 
cate, weakly,  and  susceptible  of  cold. 

9.  Avoid  carrying  a child  always 
on  the  same  arm — for  fear  of  making 
it  crooked. 

10.  Never  confine  a child’s  limbs 
by  wrapping  its  clothes  tight  round 
it,  especially  at  night— by  inaction  of 
the  muscles,  and  retention  of  mois- 
ture, the  child  will  become  weak  and 
sickly. 

11.  Avoid  exposing  an  infant  to 
the  open  air,  in  a cold  season,  when 
its  bowels  are  disordered,  or  if  it  has 
shortness  of  breathing,  with  fever  and 
cough — for  fear  of  bringing  on  high 
inflammation. 

12.  Never  allow  a child’s  food  to 
be  chewed— -it  is  not  only  a nasty 
practice,  but  if  the  nurse  has  a sore 
mouth  or  gums,  she  may  communi- 
cate disease. 

13.  Never  provoke  violent  laughter 
nor  disregard  violent  crying — for  fear 
of  a fit  in  either  case. 

14.  Never  wash  a child  with  milk, 
with  a view  to  heal  a chafed  part- 
milk  will  inflame,  and  cold  water  will 
heal  it. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 


ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

“ LIVING  SKELETON.” 


[We  were  induced , in  the  first  edition  of  No.  6,  to  stop  the  Press,  in 
order  to  record  the  arrival  of  this  extraordinary  creature,  and  that  our 
Readers  might  be  made  acquainted,  as  speedily  as  possible,  with  the 
existence  of  a being,  the  like  of  wh  ich  had  been  h itherto  unrecorded .] 


We  accompany  this  account  with  a 
faithful  sketch  from  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Robert  Cruikshank,  and,  amongst  the 
various  portraits  published  of  this  sub- 
ject, there  is  not  one,  but  has  been 
taken  from  the  Medical  Adviser;  we 
can,  therefore,  truly  pronounce  it  the 
best.  From  the  shortness  of  time  al- 
lowed us  previous  to  publication,  and 
from  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  public 
to  learn  the  particulars  of  this  singular 
person,  we  were  then  obliged  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  mere  description. 

The  name  of  the  Living  Skeleton 
(for  by  that  title  he  was  designated  on 
the  Continent)  is  Claude  Ambroise 
Seurat;  he  is  a native  of  Troyes,  in 
Champaigne,  was  bom  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1798,  and  is  consequently 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  His  mo- 
ther, who  is  dead,  was  of  the  middle 
stature,  rather  corpulent,  or  en  bon 
point — as  thefather  of  Seurat  informed 
us,  when  describing  her,  and  who 
cannot  speak  a word  of  English.  On 
inquiry  as  to  whether  any  object  had 
presented  itself  during  her  pregnancy, 
to  create  a fright,  we  were  assured  to 
the  contrary,  which  was  the  more 
unlikely,  in  consequence  of  the 
mother  having  been  very  short- 
sighted. 

The  child,  on  coming  into  the  world, 
presented  the  customary  baby  fomr, 
its  features  being  handsome ; but  in 
proportion  as  the  infant  grew  the 
frame  gradually  wasted  away,  and  so 
continued  to  decrease  until  the  at- 
tainment of  its  full  stature,  which  oc- 
curred according  to  the  usual  term  of 
life,  at  which  period  Claude  Ambroise 
Seurat  had  attained  his  present  height 
of  five  feet  seven  inches  and  a half, 
when  his  frame  had  dwindled  to  the 
living  skeleton  form  it  now  personi- 


fies. Having  been  shaved,  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  the  formation 
of  the  skull,  the  precise  colour  of  his 
hair  could  not  be  observed,  but  his 
eye-brows  are  of  a dark  chesnut 
brown.  The  pupils  of  his  eyes  are 
large,  full  and  penetrating;  the  whites 
very  clear,  and  his  sight  strong ; 
but  the  upper  lids  appear  rather  to 
weigh  downwards,  from  a laxity  of 
the  muscles,  added  to  which  there  is 
a glaziness  in  the  sight,  that  conveys  a 
something  of  ghastliness  to  the  general 
appearance.  A casual  observer,  how- 
ever, on  contemplating  the  physiog- 
nomy alone  (the  remainder  of  Seurat’s 
frame  being  covered),  would  be  led  to 
regard  him  as  an  object  just  recovered 
from  a dangerous  illness,  -whereby  he 
had  been  reduced  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  His  teeth  are  perfect;  his 
powers  of  mastication  very  good,  as 
there  is  no  defect  in  the  strength  of 
the  jaws.  His  right  shoulder  inclines 
very  much  downwards,  while  the  left 
rises  in  proportion.  The  upper  joints 
of  the  arms  present  nothing  but  bones 
covered  with  the  skin,  their  circum- 
ference measuring  just  four  inches  ; 
while  the  fore  arms,  on  the  contrary, 
are  five  inches  and  a half.  The  hands 
are  particularly  long,  and  the  nails 
beautifully  formed;  but  the  fingers 
are  contracted  upwards.  The  muscles 
of  the  arms  are,  however,  wasted  away 
or  contracted,  so  that  our  subject  does 
not  possess  the  power  of  elevating  the 
hands  higher  than  in  a semi-horizon- 
tal position,  and  when  in  that  atti- 
tude nothing  can  possibly  exceed  the 
sepulchral  appearance  of  this  living 
anatomy. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
circumstances  attending  the  living 
skeleton  is,  that  if  measured  externally 
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from  the  chest  to  the  back-bone,  the 
distance  is  under  three  inches. 

Taken  round  the  waist  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ribs,  the  body  measures 
barely  one  foot  eleven  inches,  and 
when  he  throws  his  arms  backwards, 
the  shoulder  blade  bones  are  scarcely 
one  inch  asunder.  From  the  ver- 
tibrae  of  the  back,  taken  between  the 
shoulders  to  the  centre  of  the  loins,  the 
falling-in  is  not  less  than  five  inches. 

The  thighs  are  much  smaller  than 
the  legs,  and  like  the  upper  joints  of 
the  arms  merely  covered  with  skin : the 
knees,  of  a reddish  colour,  protrude  in 
the  front  and  sides,  forming  as  it 
were  a bowl  at  the  bottom  of  the 
thigh-bones.  The  legs,  of  which 
the  right  is  the  largest,  merely  show 
signs  of  calves,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter 5 and  the  main  arteries  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  thighs  and  legs  are  large 
and  full,  which  were  no  doubt  aug- 
mented by  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
weather. 

When  in  France,  where  he  ate 
very  little  if  any  animal  food,  a 
penny  French-roll  was  enough  for 
a day’s  sustenance  ; but  as  he  now 
partakes  of  animal  diet  in  very  small 
quantities,  his  portion  of  bread  is 
reduced  accordingly.  As  regards  his 
feeding,  those  dishes  which  afford 
most  nourishment  satisfy  him  the 
quickest,  and  two  or  three  ounces  a 
day  are  sufficient.  In  France  he 
was  accustomed  to  drink  the  wine  of 
his  country ; but  in  England  he  par- 
takes of  wines  greatly  diluted  by 
water,  finding  the  liquors  here  so 
much  stronger ; as  the  Champagne 
he  usually  drank  was  what  is  deno- 
minated Vin  du  pays,  or  small 
wine,  of  which  we  have  none  in  this 
country.  In  eating,  he  masticates 
his  victuals  very  much,  taking  small 
pieces,  as  the  passage  to  the  stomach 
would  not  admit  of  any  great  reple- 
tion ; and  in  drinking  the  same  pre- 
caution is  required,  otherwise* suffoca- 
tion would  ensue. 

His  digestion  is  extremely  good, 
and  the  evacuations  of  nature  regu- 
larly performed— -his  sleep  is  unin- 
terrupted, except  at  certain  periods, 
when  he  has  violent  attacks  of  the 


night-mare  • to  dispel  which  his  fa- 
ther, who  always  sleeps  with  him, 
and  carefully  watches  his  motions,  on 
perceiving  their  approach  merely 
touches  him  with  the  hand,  when  the 
whole  subsides.  His  voice  is  by  no 
means  strong,  but  far  from  disagree- 
able : he  has  a particular  passion  for 
music,  and’  even  can  sing  in  a faint 
tone ; but  conversation  must  not  be 
kept  up  for  any  length  of  time,  as 
complete  exhaustion  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. When  speaking,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  larynx,  through  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  is  perceptible,  and  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart  conspicuous  to  the  eye. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  such  is 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  this  al- 
most non- descript,  or  sport  of  nature, 
that  when  touched  by  the  finger  on 
the  left  side,  the  surface  of  the  body 
to  a certain  extent  was  observed  to 
manifest  its  sympathy  by  an  involun- 
tary chill,  which  contracted  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  and  produced  that  rough- 
ness of  surface  vulgarly  known  by 
the  appellation  of  “ goose’s  skin.” 

In  raising  either  of  his  feet  from 
the  floor,  the  limb  appears  to  be  dis- 
tended uselessly  from  the  knee,  and 
we  cannot  better  illustrate  this  idea 
than  by  that  sensation  we  commonly 
experience  upon  allowing  a limb  to 
remain  too  long  in  one  position, 
thereby  causing  a temporary  strangu- 
lation of  the  vessels,  known  by  the 
common  term  of  “ foot  asleep.” 

Speaking  of  sleep,  (by  the  bye 
the  public  must  excuse  any  trifling 
apparent  unconnectedness  in  this  nar- 
rative, which  it  will  readily  do  when 
apprised  that  we  had  only  six  hours 
allowed  us  from  the  time  of  our  first 
introduction  to  the  “ living  skeleton” 
to  that  of  having  this  account  in  print), 
it  reminds  us  of  a singular  statement 
made  by  his  father,  namely,  that  al- 
though he  frequently  dreams,  and  is 
much  troubled  with  night-mare,  in  no 
one  instance  does  a recurrence  of  his 
own  unhappy  deformation  present 
itself  to  his  mind  ; but,  on  the  con  - 
trary,  he  uniformly  conceives  himself 
a most  active  individual,  and  em- 
ployed upon  mercantile  affairs  of  the 
most  urgent  importance. 
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Previous  to  the  arrival  of  this  ex- 
traordinary creature  in  England,  the 
French  physicians  who  had  inspected 
him  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  his 
lungs  were  placed  in  a different  posi- 
tion to  that  usually  occupied  in  the 
human  frame.  Since  his  arrival.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  by  whom  he  has  been 
visited,  finds  that  his  heart  is  placed 
so  much  out  of  the  common  region 
allotted  to  it,  that  it  is  precisely  its 
own  length  lowrer  than  if  properly 
placed. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  have 
Ambroise  Seurat  presented  to  the 
French  king-,  but  the  father,  con- 
ceiving that  he  might  be  consigned  to 
some  miserable  asylum,  there  to  sub- 
sist on  a wretched  pension,  uniformly 
objected  to  the  idea ; and  indeed  very 
justly,  as  there  is  little  liberality  or 
feeling  displayed,  in  regard  to  such 
objects,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  From  the  statements  made 
by  the  father,  it  appears  that  the 
French  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  who 
visited  his  son  were  so  unfeelingly 
brutal  in  pawing  and  pinching  him 
in  every  direction,  that  the  son  re- 
fused to  see  them  at  all,  and  thence 
imbibed  such  a distaste  for  his  pro- 
fessional countrymen,  that  he  de- 
termined to  show  himself  no  more, 
and  in  consequence  the  Paris  Ecole 
de  Medecine  has  never  been  made 
acquainted  with  his  existence.  It  was 
on  this  account  the  father  dreaded 
his  son’s  being  stopped  on  embark- 
ing for  England,  as  the  French  police 
pays  no  deference  to  common  sense 
or  justice  where  the  interests  of  the 
“ Great  Nation”  are  at  stake. 

Many  proposals  were  made  to  the 
father  for  the  purchase  of  the  body  of 
his  son,  Claude  Ambroise  Seurat,  in 
case  of  his  demise,  but  he  uniformly 
rejected  the  same.  A medical  gen- 
tleman particularly,  in  Burgundy,  of- 
fered him  a carte  blanche , which  the 
patent,  with  feelings  highly  honour- 
able to  himself,  rejected;  stating  his 
determination  that  in  the  event  of  his 
son’s  death,  he  should  be  peaceably 
consigned  to  the  cemetery  of  his  na- 
tive city. 

While  at  Rouen,  no  less  than  one 


thousand  five  hundred  persons  flocked 
to  see  the  living  skeleton,  during  one 
day,  on  his  road  to  England;  and, 
indeed,  so  multifarious  was  the  influx 
that  his  parent  was  compelled  to  close 
the  exhibition,  as  the  state  of  his  son’s 
constitution  would  not  admit  such  a 
torrent  of  visitants. 

The  health  of  this  singular  being 
has  been  uninterruptedly  good,  ex- 
cept about  five  years  ago,  when  he 
had  a liver  complaint,  which  sub- 
jected him  to  the  application  of  nu- 
merous leeches,  the  traces  of  which 
are  still  visible  on  his  skin. 

His  respiration  is  confined ; being 
the  necessary  result  of  a contraction 
of  the  lungs;  yet  upon  the  whole  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  incon- 
venienced on  that  account,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  little  exercise  he  takes 
and  the  consequent  quiescent  state  of 
the  animal  system. 

In  regard  to  the  texture  of  the  skin 
of  this  living  wonder,  it  is  of  a dry, 
moistless,  parchment  - like  appear- 
ance, which,  covering  any  other 
human  form,  would  not  answer  the 
purposes  of  its  functions,  but  seems 
calculated  alone  to  cover  the  slender 
juiceless  body  of  the  being  whom  na- 
ture intended  it  to  array. 

On  the  shins,  nodes  appear  in  the 
form  of  buttons,  though  not  obtru- 
sively to  the  eye ; and  the  toes  of  the 
feet  are  bent  over  one  another. 

This  is  certainly  no  very  inclement 
season  to  talk  of  remaining  without 
covering,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
templating the  spectre-like  form  of 
the  object  of  our  stricture,  and  copsi- 
dering the  lengthened  period  he  con- 
tinued in  a state  of  nudity,  we  cannot 
but  express  our  astonishment  that  his 
system  should  be  capable  of  support- 
ing it. 

This  extraordinary  individual  pre- 
sents at  once  the  utmost  contrarieties, 
or  extreme  points,  of  debility  and 
power.  For  to  the  anatomist,  or 
young  student,  we  should  not  be  faith- 
ful in  our  description,  were  we  to 
omit  a circumstance  the  most  remark- 
able in  such  an  uncommon  and,  we 
hope,  unequalled  spot  of  nature, — 
which  is,  that  while  his  body  assumes 
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the  tomb-like  spectre  of  mortality, 
with  hardly  animation  enough  to  be 
called  physical,  it  has  yet,  in  certain 
particulars , every  appearance  of  be- 
ing capable  of  adding  to  its  number. 
The  father  informs  us  that  upon  this 
head  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  opi- 
nions of  the  French  physicians,  who 
were  uniform  in  their  advice  that  he 
should  be  studiously  kept  from  all 
intercourse  or  excitement  of  the  na- 
ture alluded  to,  or  that  immediate 
dissolution  would  in  all  human  pro- 
bability be  the  consequence  of  such 
an  act.  In  fact,  his  body  is  of  that 
phantom-like  character,  that  one  sin- 
gle effort  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
in  which  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  train  it,  would  appear  sufficient  to 
produce  immediate  annihilation. 

The  ribs  are  not  only  capable  of 
being  distinguished,  but  may  be  clear- 
ly separated  and  counted  one  by  one, 
and  handled  like  so  many  pieces  of 
cane,  and,  together  with  the  skin 
which  covers  them,  resemble  more 
the  hoops  and  outer  covering  of  a 
balloon  of  a small  size,  than  any 
thing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture. 

If  any  thing  can  exceed  the  ghastly 
appearance  displayed  from  a front 
view  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon, 
it  is  that  presented  in  profile,  which, 
taken  from  the  projection  of  the 
shoulder,  pursuing  the  same  down 
through  the  extreme  hollow  of  the 
back,  and  thence  pursuing  the  line  to 
the  front  of  the  hip,  forms  a com- 
plete figure  of  three . In  the  front 
appears  the  unnatural  projection  of 
the  chest,  the  falling-in  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  prominence  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body  in  consequence  of  the 
position  of  "the  heart,  and  the  sudden 
protrusion  of  the  posteriors,  forming 
as  it  were  a zig-zag  human  frame 
scarcely  recognizable  by  the  standard 
rules  of  humanity. 

We  come  now  to  the  action  pro- 
duced by  the  effort  of  the  lungs,  and 


which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  does 
not  proceed  from  the  chest,  as  in 
ordinary  cases,  but  from  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  abdomen,  as  though 
the  organs  of  respiration,  from  exces- 
sive laxity,  had  absolutely  descended 
from  their  proper  sphere,  and  that  by 
a tenacious  effort  of  nature,  unwilling 
to  yield  possession  of  her  functions, 
they  had  accommodated  themselves 
by  time  to  such  an  unnatural  and  in- 
credible a position. 

The  subject  is  presented  to  view  in 
a state  of  nudity,  save  a mere  cover-, 
ing  of  several  inches  deep  round  the 
loins,  through  which  are  cut  large 
holes,  to  admit  of  the  hip  bones  to 
pass,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  in 
its  proper  place.  When  that  is  re- 
moved, as  before  hinted  at,  there  then 
appears  to  cease  all  external  deficiency 
in  a certain  particular.  The  poor  fel- 
low appears  conscious  of  the  only  use 
that  can  now  be  derived  from  his 
crazy  frame,  and  as  though  the  last  and 
only  good  he  can  bequeath  to  his  more 
fortunate  beholders,  patiently  submits 
to  every  proper  examination,  and 
readily  answers  any  question  at  all 
calculated  to  elucidate  his  extraordi- 
nary state  of  existence. 

On  contemplating  the  “ living  ske- 
leton,” we  could  not  refrain  from  cal- 
ling to  mind  a famous  antiquarian  en- 
graving from  the  burin  of  Vertue,  from 
a fresco  painting  formerly  exhibited  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  print  in 
question  displays  a dandy  of  the  reio-n 
of  Richard  II.,  with  a small  canem 
his  hand,  and  pointed  toes  to  his  shoes 
of  a prodigious  length,  while  his  fin- 
gers are  adorned  with  many  rings. 
In  front  of  this  personage,  just  risen 
from  the  coffin,  appears  a meagre  car- 
case, representing  Death,  who,  hold- 
ing up  his  hand,  seems  to  indicate 
that — “ Gay  as  thou  art,  as  I am  such 
shalt  thou  be ! ” and  such  in  reality 
is  the  appearance  of  the  living  ske- 
leton, who  stands  at  once  personified 
in  the  print  in  question. 
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FURTHER  ENQUIRY 

INTO  THE  CASE  OF 

CLAUDE  AMBROISE  SEURAT, 

THE 

LIVING  SKELETON! 


BY  MR.  MAGINN.  SURGEON. 


It  is  clear  that  this  case  exhibits  no 
deformity  whatever,  nor  any  apparent 
derangement  of  the  functions  neces- 
sary to  life.  The  heart  executes  its 
actions  properly;  respiration  is  car- 
ried on  unimpeded,  except  by  the  ex- 
haustion attendant  upon  all  cases 
where  general  debility  is  present ; and 
the  brain  is  in  full  power.  Hence, 
the  causes  of  this  extraordinary  wast- 
ing must  be  looked  for  otherwise 
than  in  derangement  of  these  lead- 
ing organs  of  life.  If  the  heart  were 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  pulse 
would  readily  lead  us  to  that  point. 
If  the  lungs  were  the  cause  of  this 
debility,  the  respiration  would  point 
it  out;  and  the  face,  instead  of  its 
present  emaciated  and  tranquil  ap- 
pearance, would  exhibit  some  degree 
of  lividity;  (unless  it  were  an  ulcer 
in  the  lungs,  which  is,  by  the  pre- 
sent symptoms,  out  of  the  question;) 
and  if  it  were  occasioned  by  a dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  (and  the  only  dis- 
ease the  brain  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing in  such  a state  of  the  body  is  Me- 
lancholia,) the  accompanying  symp- 
toms would  be  sufficient  to  decide. 

When  the  case  of  Claude  Ambroise 
Seurat  is  called  a lusus  natures , I 
think  it  does  not  warrant  such  an 
appellation ; for  it  would  appear  that 


he  was  born  healthy  and  well  formed. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  a dis- 
ease, and  the  origin  and  nature  of 
that  disease  is  the  object  of  my  pre- 
sent remarks. 

It  is  said  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
has  assigned  as  his  reason  for  this  dis- 
ease, that  the  heart  is  misplaced,  or 
something  to  that  effect;  now  as  I did 
not  hear  that  skilful  surgeon  deliver 
such  an  opinion,  I will  not  believe  it, 
notwithstanding  that  powerful  au- 
thority has  quoted  it  for  fact:  if  I 
did,  I should  be  doing  him  an  in- 
justice. Let  the  heart  be  placed 
where  it  may  be,  (I  am  supposing 
a case,)  yet  while  it  continues  to 
act  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Claude 
Ambroise  Seurat,  it  will  distribute  its 
blood  to  the  extremities  of  the  body, 
and  supply  the  muscles  with  a stream 
quite  sufficient  for  their  nutriment, 
provided  that  the  blood  be  of  proper 
quality . To  the  quality  of  the 
blood  then  we  are  to  look  for  the 
cause,  and  not  to  the  machine  (the 
heart)  which  propels  it  in  its  circula- 
tion. 

The  quality  of  the  blood  may  be 
altered  by  the  air  we  breathe — it  may 
not  be  sufficiently  oxyginated;  but 
when  this  is  the  case,  symptoms  of 
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diseased  or  malformed  lungs  are  very 
evident— which  is  not  the  case  in 
the  present  instance.  The  alteration 
of  the  quality  of  the  blood,  then, 
must  be  sought  for  elsewhere,  and 
no  where,  I am  of  opinion,  with 
more  propriety,  than  in  the  fluid 
from  which  it  is  formed.  This  fluid 
is  called  chyle , that  is,  the  first  com- 
pound made  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion from  the  nutritive  matter  which 
we  draw  from  the  food,  for  our  na- 
tural subsistence.  It  is  clear,  that 
if  this  subject  could  form  good  and 
sufficient  chyle,  and  that  that  chyle 
were  taken  into  the  blood,  through 
the  thoracic  duct ; admitting  that 
the  heart  performed  its  action — even 
the  action  it  does  perform,  that  would 
be  enough  to  furnish  the  muscles 
with  nourishment  sufficient  to  sup- 
port their  natural  size  and  action. 
Hence,  we  come  to  the  probable  and 
proximate  cause  of  the  disease,  namely, 
a deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  the 
chyle . 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a defi- 
ciency in  the  quantity  of  the  chyle, 
by  the  fact  of  his  eating  so  little, 
and  thus  we  are  led  to  examine  why 
he  eats  so  little. 

We  see  no  cause  for  the  loss  of 
appetite;  no  malformation  of  either 
heart  or  lungs : therefore  the  stomach 
may  not  be  supposed  to  sympathize 
with  derangement  of  these  parts.  It 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  cause  or  a 
part  of  the  cause , than  the  effect. 

I am  fully  of  opinion  that  this  is 
a case  of  Marcores,  occasioned  by 
an  early  obliteration  of  many  of  the 
lacteal  vessels  and  mesenteric  glands, 
or  a preternatural  deficiency  oj 
these  vessels  and  glands , with  a 
consequent  early  sympathy  of  the 
stomach « 

To  explain  this  definition  to  the 
ordinary  reader,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say,  that  the  lacteal  vessels  and 
glands  are  the  medium  through  which 
the  chyle  is  taken  up  into  the  blood ; 
thousands  of  these  little  vessels  are 


employed  in  sucking  up  the  pure 
chyle  prepared  in  the  intestines  from 
the  food,  and  in  transmitting  it  to 
one  channel  called  the  thoracic  duct, 
which  empties  its  contents  (a  white 
milky  fluid)  into  the  juncture  between 
the  left  internal  j ugular  vein  and  the 
left  subclavian  vein.  This  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  a strong  idea  of  my  de- 
finition of  the  disease,  and  I stake' 
my  opinion  upon  it  fearlessly.  Should 
we  hereafter  have  an  opportunity  (we 
hope  remote)  of  obtaining  a correct 
report  of  the  appearances  after  death, 
it  will,  I am  firmly  of  opinion,  sup- 
port my  hypothesis. 

Muscles  must  be  supported  by  good 
blood,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of 
it ; good  blood  must  be  furnished  by 
good  chyle,  and  a sufficient  quanti- 
ty also ; the  want  of  this  supply  will 
produce  wasting.  In  the  present  case, 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  cause 
but  that  which  I have  laid  down. 

I shall  refer  to  a simple  fact  to  il- 
lustrate the  hypothesis  I have  endea- 
voured to  establish ; and  that  is,  the 
wasting  of  the  vegetable  called  green 
cole.  Whoever  has  observed  a gar- 
den-bed of  them,  must  remember 
that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  large 
and  strong,  growing  to  a considera- 
ble height  and  extension ; yet  there 
will  be  found  amongst  them  several 
that  are  scarcely  three  inches  from 
the  ground,  and,  although  in  life,  evi- 
dently wasted.  Examine  the  roots  of 
the  latter,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  diseased  and  obliterated: 
these  roots  are  to  the  vegetable  what 
the  lacteal  vessels  are  to  the  man. 

This  case  is  decidedly  atrophy,  or 
tabes  mesenterica , only  that  instead 
of  an  acquired  disease  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  it  is  a preternatural 
deficiency  in  them , 


The  following  is  the  description  of 
atrophy  given  by  Dr.  Thomas,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  resembles  this 
case  in  every  thing  but  the  remote 
causes 
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“ This  disease  is  marked  by  a 
gradual  wasting  of  the  body,  unac- 
companied either  by  a difficulty  of 
breathing,  cough,  or  any  evident 
fever  at  first,  but  usually  attended 
with  a loss  of  appetite  and  impaired 
digestion,  depression  of  spirits,  and 
general  languor. 

“ The  causes  which  commonly 
give  rise  to  it  are,  a poor  diet,  un- 
wholesome air,  excessive  venery,  scro- 
fulous disposition,  flnor  albus,  severe 
evacuations,  continuing  to  give  suck 
too  long,  a free  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  mental  uneasiness,  and  worms; 
but  it  frequently  comes  on  without 
any  evident  cause. 

“ Young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
of  a delicate  make,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  grow  very  fast,  are  apt  to 
be  attacked  with  this  complaint  be- 
fore they  arrive  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. It  is  particularly  prevalent 
in  large  and  populous  cities,  where 
children  are  deprived  of  ready  ac- 
cess to  exercise  in  the  pure  air,  or 
where  they  are  confined  in  crowded 
school-rooms.  Children,  also,  who 
are  employed  in  manufactories,  where 
their  occupation  and  confinement  are 
such  as  to  weaken  and  enervate  them, 
are  very  likely  to  be  attacked  with 
it. 

“ Emaciation  of  the  body  very 
frequently  arises  from  a morbid  state 
of  the  mesenteric  glands  upon  the 
chyle.  We  are  warranted  in  assign- 
ing this  as  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  bodily  emaciation  in  children, 
seeing  that  the  twm  states  are  almost 
invariably  associated.” 

Thomas’s  Practice  of  Physic. 


This  case  decidedly  exhibits  the 
greatest  degree  of  emaciation  I ever 
witnessed  except  one,  which  was  that 
of  a soldier  who  died  at  the  British 
Military  Hospital  in  St.  Andero,  un- 
der my  care,  of  chronic  diarrhoea  ; 
and  this,  on  dissection,  proved  to  be 


a total  obliteration  of  the  mesenteric 
glands  and  lacteal  vessels. 

The  weight  of  Claude  Ambroise 
was,  on  the  4th  inst.  in  his  clothes, 
84^Ib : naked,  77ilb.  which  Mr. Wil- 
liams, the  Publisher  of  The  Medi- 
cal Adviser,  ascertained  by  weigh- 
ing him  at  Souliers  and  Co.’s,  to- 
bacconists, Burlington  Arcade.  This 
weight  of  body,  small  as  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  cannot  continue  any  consi- 
derable length  of  time  to  exist  on 
the  supply  of  nourishment  which  it 
now  receives ; and  unless  the  powers 
of  the  stomach  and  lacteal  vessels  in- 
crease, the  man  cannot  exist. 


In  the  Report  upon  this  singula 
case,  which  appeared  in  the  6th  Num 
ber  of  The  Medical  Adviser,  the 
public  have  an  historical  account  of 
the  individual,  containing  all  that 
could  be  learned  from  the  lips  of 
himself  or  his  father.  However,  an 
intelligent  correspondent  in  The  Sci- 
entific Gazette,  has  written  an 
excellent  descriptive  Sketch,  which  we 
shall  here  transcribe,  in  order  to  lay 
the  fullest  picture  before  our  readers. 


Mr.  WOOD’S  LETTER, 

IN  THE  SCIENTIFIC  GAZETTE. 


“ Sir, 

“ In  accordance  with  the  promise  given 
to  you  in  the  past  week,  I proceed  with 
pleasure  to  offer  a more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  singular  foreigner,  than 
the  haste  of  my  last  could  possibly 
admit:  previous  to  commencing  the 
narrative,  allow  me  to  observe,  that 
I have,  as  much  as  could  be  done, 
avoided  useless  indulgence  in  tech- 
nicalities ; aware  that  they  only  serve 
to  embarrass  the  general  reader. 

“ The  name  of  this  curious  being 
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is  Claude  Ambroise  Seurat,  born  on 
the  10th  of  April,  1797,  at  Troyes, 
in  Champagne.  His  mother  was  a 
woman  of  good  health,  and  expe- 
rienced neither  fright  nor  accident 
during  the  term  of  gestation  j so  that 
no  part  of  his  malformation  and  con- 
sequent state  can  be  accounted  for  by 
external  causes.  According  to  the 
statement  of  his  father,  (the  mother 
is  dead,)  he  presented  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  his  appearance  at  the 
time  of  birth;  though  in  my  own 
mind  I have  no  doubt  but  the  same 
malformation  was  existent  then,  which 
is  so  apparent  now.  He  continued 
growing  until  the  usual  tenn  of  life, 
and  concomitant  with  that  growth, 
were  his  depletion  and  loss  of  mus- 
cular power. 

“ Upon  entering  the  room,  a stoop- 
ing posture  of  sitting,  attenuated 
hands,  sunken  eyes,  and  meagre  face, 
tend  strongly  to  impress  the  mind 
of  the  visitant  with  an  idea  that  Seurat 
has  just  emerged  from  the  couch  of 
long-continued  illness.  With  regard 
to  individual  features,  they  are,  how- 
ever, perfect,  and  such  as,  if  lit  by 
health  and  excitation,  would  afford 
a face  of  considerable  attraction ; his 
eye  is  dark  and  full,  and  the  tunica 
conjunctiva  of  a beautiful  whiteness; 
but  the  effect  of  this  organ  is  ren- 
dered painful  to  the  beholder  by  that 
expression  of  anxiety  and  glaziness 
so  generally  observed  in  persons  la- 
bouring under  phthisis ; his  teeth  are 
good,  and  his  capability  of  mastica- 
tion suited  to  his  need,  though  he 
soon  tires  of  this,  as  of  every  other 
muscular  exertion,  preferring  for  his 
diet  that  which  calls  for  the  least 
effort  of  the  masticatory  muscles. 

u I might  here  mention,  that  on 
Sunday  last  I was  with  him  at  the 
time  of  dining,  when  he  took  soup 
(vermicelli,  1 believe,)  to  about  the 
amount  of  four  table  spoonsful,  eating 
the  eighth  of  a penny  French  roll 
with  it : this,  with  the  half  of  a small 
glass  of  cider,  constituted  the  whole 
of  his  repast.  He  appeared  anxious 
for  the  meal,  but  by  the  time  he  had 


eaten  half  the  specified  quantity,  his 
appetite  evidently  decreased.  He  is 
able  to  feed  himself  by  bending  his 
head  down  half-way  to  the  table, 
where  the  fore-arm  rests;  but  when 
requiring  drink,  his  step-mother 
(who  is  most  kindly  attentive  to  him) 
must  supply  him,  as  he  cannot  raise 
the  glass  to  his  mouth.  His  sleep 
is  mostly  sound  and  good,  occasion- 
ally, only,  interrupted  by  oneirodynia, 
commonly  known  by  the  term  night- 
mare; his  digestive  powers  seem  quite 
efficient  to  the  task  assigned  to  them, 
and  the  state  of  his  body  is  regular. 
The  pulse,  whenever  I have  ex- 
amined it,  has  been  full  and  oft,  and 
of  a natural  acceleration.  On  Sunday, 
it  was  increased  a few  beats  after 
his  dinner. 

“ He  converses  in  good  French, 
and  with  considerable  vivacity,  ap- 
pearing, however,  exhausted  if  con- 
tinued many  minutes:  he  did  not, 
according  to  his  own  account,  ex- 
perience the  slightest  inconvenience 
from  sea-sickness,  during  the  passage 
over:  indeed  I almost  doubt  whether 
he  has  muscular  power  sufficient  to 
eject  the  contents  of  the  stomach; 
at  any  rate  the  effort  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  risk  to  himself. — 
His  general  health  they  state  to  have 
been  good,  but  he  has  laboured  for- 
merly (five  years  since)  with  a liver 
complaint,  and  also  an  attack  of 
pleurisy.  At  present  he  is  perfectly 
free  from  any  bodily  affection;  though 
I much  fear  the  inequalities  of  tem- 
perature experienced  in  an  English 
winter,  and  the  frequent  exposure  he 
is  threatened  with  by  exhibition, 
will  tend  to  produce  disease  of  the 
lungs. 

“ Having  thus  afforded  you  a ge- 
neral description,  I shall  proceed  to 
a further  cognizance  of  him  when 
presented  to  you  in  a denuded  state. 
Of  his  appearance  when  placed  before 
you  thus,  language  must  fail  to  con- 
vey a sufficiently  correct  or  forcible 
picture.  I therefore  refer  you  with 
great  pleasure  to  the  effective  effort 
of  Mr.  Cruikshank’s  pencil,  and  which 
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I was  only  able  to  avail  myself  of 
through  the  liberality  of  the  Pro- 
prietors of  The  Medical  Adviser, 
as  they  had  just  previously  possessed 
themselves  of  his  superior  talents. — 
The  height  of  Seurat  is  five  feet  seven 
inches  and  a half,  and  his  limbs  are 
in  good  longitudinal  proportion,  and 
in  that  only.  When  he  enters  the 
room,  you  observe  the  effort  with 
which  he  walks,  apparently  having 
little  or  no  power  of  propelling  the 
extremities  forward ; his  action  par- 
takes something  of  the  appearance 
termed  in  horses  the  string  halt,  and 
may  be  best  described  by  comparing 
it  to  the  uncertain  efforts  of  a very 
young  child  in  walking.  When  he 
stands  fronting  you,  the  eye  is  ar- 
rested by  the  extreme  concavity  of 
the  sternum,  and  the  curious  bowing 
out  of  the  ribs,  protruding  in  an  in- 
creased bend  towards  the  inferior 
costae.  This  flattening  of  the  ster- 
num has  very  much  contributed  to 
that  appearance  of  respiring  from  the 
lowest  part  of  the  abdomen,  as  the 
depression  allowing  of  little  expansion 
in  the  thorax,  and  hardly  any  action 
of  the  respiratory  muscles,  the  whole 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  are  neces- 
sarily drawn  upwards  or  inwards, 
which  we  may  demonstrate  partly  on 
ourselves,  by  taking  what  is  called 
an  inward  breath. 

“With  regard  to  the  lungs,  I am  of 
opinion,  from  the  use  of  the  tethra- 
scope,  that  there  is  a cavity  in  the 
right  lobe,  the  result  of  tubercular 
absorption,  as  pectoriloquy  was  plain- 
ly distinguishable,  while  the  left  lobe 
appeared  perfectly  sound.  A physi- 
cian of  growing  eminence,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  Laennec,  the 
discoverer  of  this  decidedly  useful  in- 
strument, who  was  present  with  me, 
concurred  fully  in  this  opinion.  The 
heart  presents  nothing  wonderful  in 
its  action;  no  impulsion, no  tendency 
to  enlargement,  and  not  materially 
out  of  its  natural  position.  The  pul- 
sation is  distinctly  visible,  though  not 
much  more  than  may  be  seen  in  per- 
sons wasted  by  long  disease ; the  liver 
is  plainly  discernible  below  the  mar- 


gin of  the  ribs,  and  is  both  enlarged 
and  indurated,  most  likely  the  con- 
sequence of  former  disease,  probably 
inflammation,  as  there  are  marks 
remaining  of  a plentiful  application 
of  leeches.  The  abdomen  presents  a 
contracted  and  wasted  form,  the  very 
reverse  of  the  alderrnanic.  This  is, 
however,  matter  of  little  surprise,  as 
the  small  quantity  he  eats  and  drinks 
precludes  all  possibility  of  distension  ; 
tiie  pelvis,  owing  to  this  and  the  de- 
ficiency of  muscular  attachment,  has 
an  appearance  of  great  capacity,  and 
the  insertion  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
(thigh  bone)  is  plainly  discernible; 
the  whole  of  the  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  is  easily  traced,  and  the  figure 
of  the  ischium  (haunch  bone)  is  dis- 
cerned with  facility,  having  little 
more  than  a cuticular  covering : the 
glutei  muscles  have  dwindled  almost 
to  nothing,  and  the  os  coccyx  can 
be  traced,  by  the  eye,  to  its  extreme 
point. 

“ Yet  amidst  all  this  waste,  or  rather 
want  of  muscular  matter,  we  find  the 
organs  of  generation  in  a full  and 
vigorous  state  ; why  these  should  not 
have  shared  in  the  general  atrophy, 
is  a matter  of  curious  inquiry.  When 
turned  round,  to  obtain  a posterior 
view,  the  scapula  immediately  at- 
tracts attention,  as  observable  in  a 
position  varying  from  the  natural, 
being  considerably  elevated  by  the 
trapezius  muscle,  which  is  strengthened 
from  continual  use,  and  is  more 
strongly  defined  than  the  other  mus- 
cles; every  minutiae  of  the  scapula 
(blade  bones)  are  discernible ; its 
glenoid  cavity,  with  the  insertion  of 
the  humerus  and  the  acromion  arti- 
culation with  the  clavicle,  &c.  When 
the  scapulae  are  made  to  approach 
each  other,  the  fingers  can  almost 
pass  down  between  the  posterior  edge 
and  the  back : there  is  in  the  spine  a 
considerable  lateral  curve,  and  a pro- 
tuberance in  one  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae 

“ Continuing  to  view  the  body 
downwards,  we  observe  the  extraor- 
dinary deficiency  of  the  thighs,  there 
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being  scarcely  a trace  of  muscle  j the 
vastus  externus,  intemus,  gracylis,  rec- 
tus sartorius,  &c.  are  not  definable : 
the  knee-joint  has  the  appearance  of 
great  size,  arising  only  from  the 
shrunken  state  of  the  muscles  that 
should  envelope  the  cylindrical  bones. 
The  leg  presents  a less  miserable  ap- 
pearance than  the  thigh,  although 
very  deficient ; in  the  right  leg  there 
is  more  muscular  developement  than 
in  the  left,  having  something  approxi- 
mating to  the  usual  expanditure  of  the 
gastrocnemei.  The  skin  over  the 
knee-joint  has  a reddish  fleshy  tint, 
not  unlike  the  effect  produced  by 
cold  weather  on  a hand  that  has  been 
exposed.  In  the  foot  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  beyond  its  being  apparently 
too  large.  The  left  foot,  I believe,  has 
a bunion  on  the  base  of  the  great  toe  ; 
and  there  are  also  two  or  three  small 
nodes  upon  the  shin  bones.  Re- 
curring  to  the  humerus,  it  is  found, 
upon  admeasurement  in  the  thickest 
part,  not  to  exceed  four  inches  in 
circumference,  having  a still  greater 
depletion  of  muscular  fibre  than  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  femur.— 

There  is  hardlv  a trace  of  the  del- 
•/  • . __ 

toid  and  biceps  flexor  cubiti.  The 
fore-arm  measures  five  inches  and  a 
half  in  the  thickest  part,  and  there 
is  a tolerable  supply  of  muscular 
power  to  the  hand,  which  may  be 
attributed,  perhaps,  to  the  greater 
use  of  this  part.  The  hand,  if  well 
covered,  would  be  handsome,  the 
shape  and  nails  being  very  good,  but 
the  limb  is  disfigured  by  thinness 
and  a considerable  contraction  of  the 
fingers  in  an  upward  direction,  mak- 
ing the  knuckle  form  an  angle  with 
the  last  joint.  Taking  a lateral  view 
of  the  body,  there  is  nothing  ob- 
servable beyond  the  great  curves  of  the 
figure,  totally  at  variance  with  all  the 
rules  of  the  beau  ideal ; but  here  a 
reference  to  the  outline  of  Mr.  C.  will 
avail  you  far  more  than  any  descrip- 
tion I can  pen.  There  only  remains 
now  to  notice  the  head  of  this  sin- 
gular being,  who  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated must  be  seen.  Could  I ven- 
ture so  far  on  your  very  valuable 
columns,  I should  feel  disposed  to 


enter  into  a complete  phrenological 
view  of  Seurat’s  head,  but  I dare  not 
tnist  myself  in  so  fertile  a field.  I 
must  therefore  content  myself  with 
observing,  that  he  is  not  deficient  in 
size,  and  that  many  of  the  organs  are 
fully  developed  and  active : the  organ 
of  amativeness  has  a very  considerable 
development,  and  he  has  suppressed 
its  impulse,  upon  the  assurance  that 
the  attempt  to  gratify  its  stimulus 
would  be  in  all  likelihood  fatal  to  him. 
Among  the  most  developed  organs  I 
found  true  firmness  and  courage:— 
but  upon  this  interesting  topic  I must 
forbear,  only  observing  further,  that 
there  is  no  intellectual  deficiency  dis- 
coverable either  in  organization  or 
converse. 

u After  having  taken  this  view  of 
him,  it  becomes  a natural  question  to 
inquire,  what  are  the  causes  conducive 
to  this  state  of  atrophy.  I feel  aware 
that  much  ingenious  hypothesis  might 
be  indulged  in,  but  dismissing  such, 
and  seizing  only  the  most  tangible 
points,  I feel  inclined  to  refer  it  to 
the  general  deformity  of  the  thorax, 
and  the  compressed  action  of  the  lungs, 
conjoined  with  some  peculiar  con- 
stitutional idiosyncrasy,  the  circula- 
tion being,  as  far  as  the  main  vessels 
are  concerned,  plentifully  carried  on. 

“ His  temper  appears,  to  be  passive 
and  kind,  submitting  himself  to  ex- 
amination with  ready  patience,  and 
answering  every  question  with  cheer- 
fulness. Indeed,  his  demeanour  and 
appearance  are  calculated,  even  in  the 
least  thinking  breast,  to  excite  the 
deepest  commiseration  and  pity.— 
Alas!  with  every  idea  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  he  is  debarred  the  par- 
ticipation of  them,  and  compelled  to 
a state  of  living  death: — 

“ * Lethe’s  gloom  without  its  quiet.  ’ 

“ I remain, 

“ Your’s  obliged, 

“ F.  Wood.” 
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The  following  remarks  are  extract- 
ed from  a small  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Manning,  with  which  we  shall  close 
this  subject. 

“ The  neck,  on  being  examined  from 
before,  appears  short,  flat,  and  broad. 
The  shortness  is  principally  owing 
to  his  inability  to  hold  the  face  pro- 
perly elevated,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  chin  drops  down,  and  con- 
ceals the  upper  part  of  the  neck. — 
The  flatness  depends  on  the  little 
muscular  and  cellular  substance  pre- 
sent, and  on  the  great  breadth  of 
the  neck,  which  takes  from  its  natu- 
ral rotundity.  This  great  breadth  is 
caused  by  the  peculiar  form  and  si- 
tuation of  the  scapulae,  the  upper 
angles  of  which,  instead  of  laying  on 
the  posterior  portions  of  the  upper- 
most ribs,  are  turned  over  the  shoul- 
der, and  pass  so  far  forward,  as  nearly 
to  reach  the  middle  of  the  clavicles, 
where  their  situation  may  be  easily 
seen  from  before.  Of  course  the  mus- 
cles called  levatores  scapulas,  which 
arise  from  the  upper  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  and  usually  pass  downwards, 
and  a very  little  outwards,  — in 
this  case,  pass  very  much  outwards, 
in  a direction  towards  the  shoulder 
joint,  and  extend  the  neck  considera- 
qly  in  a lateral  direction. 

“ The  larynx,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  of,  from  an  external  exami- 
nation, is  well  formed  ; and  that  pro- 
tuberance of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
called  pomum  adami,  prominent. 

“ The  formation  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities and  chest,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  this  man. 
The  left  scapula  is  higher  than  the 
right;  both  are  remarkably  promi- 
nent 3 so  much  so,  that  when  viewed 
sideways,  there  appears  to  be  a large 
tumour  underneath  the  skin,  over  the 
lower  angle : this  arises  from  the  great 
projection  of  the  lower  angle  itself 
from  the  ribs.  It  has  been  already 
stated,  that  the  upper  angle  is  placed 
unusually  forward;  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  neck,  from  this  point, 
the  scapula  proceeds  backwards,  and 


to  permit  its  closer  application  to  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  chest,  its 
concave  surface  is  remarkably  curved, 
but  still  not  sufficiently  so,  to  pre- 
vent the  lower  angle  from  projecting 
in  an  unseemly  manner.  This  ar- 
rangement of  the  component  parts  of 
the  scapula  and  its  muscles,  inter- 
feres very  much  with  the  freedom  of 
its  movements,  particularly  the  rota- 
tory ones,  which  in  other  subjects  are 
so  varied. 

“ Seurat  can  raise  his  hands  and 
arms  up  from  his  sides,  in  a late- 
ral direction,  to  a position  nearly 
horizontal.  He  cannot,  however, 
pass  them  far  forwards,  when  thus 
elevated.  He  can  throw  the  scapulae 
backwards,  so  as  to  make  them  al- 
most meet  at  the  lower  ends. 

¥ 

“ The  humerus  or  upper  arm,  ap- 
pears quite  destitute  of  muscle,  and 
as  if  it  consisted  of  bone,  skin,  ves- 
sels, and  cellular  membrane  only.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  at 
that  part  where  the  biceps  muscle  is 
generally,  there  is  a trifling  fulness, 
probably  caused  by  a few  fibres  of 
that  muscle.  When  compared  with 
the  inner-arm,  the  elbow  joint  seems 
considerably  enlarged,  but  in  fact  is 
only  of  natural  dimensions.  The 
muscles  of  the  fore- arm,  though  very 
small,  may,  nevertheless,  be  traced. 
The  hands  are  perfect  in  appearance. 
Seurat,  however,  cannot  straighten 
his  fingers,  but  keeps  them  in  a cur- 
vilinear position  3 with  this  exception, 
he  can  use  them  freely. — The  Pro- 
prietor of  The  Medical  Adviser 
begs  to  observe  as  a proof  of  this, 
that  on  Thursday  morning,  when  he 
took  him  to  be  weighed,  he  saw  him 
in  the  act  of  fastening  the  back  part 
of  his  step-mother’s  gown. 

“The  trank  is  singularly  shaped. 
Viewed  from  the  front,  the  chest  is 
not  particularly  narrow ; it  measures 
from  one  shoulder  to  the  other,  across 
the  sternum,  sixteen  inches.  The 
sternum  is  much  flattened,  as  though 
it  had  been  driven  inwards,  towards 
- the  dorsal  vertebrae.  In  well  formed 
people  this  bone  is  a little  convex 
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externally,  and  concave  internally, 
permitting  all  possible  room  for  the 
thoracic  viscera.  In  Seurat,  however, 
this  order  of  things  is  changed,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  breast  bone  be- 
ing concave,  and  the  internal  con- 
vex. It  is  pushed  so  far  inwards,  as 

scarcely  to  leave  more  than  an  inch 
■/ 

and  a half  or  two  inches  between 
itself  and  the  opposite  vertebrae. 

“ This  position  of  the  sternum,  and 
of  the  ribs,  may  probably  afford 
an  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
produce  a slight  impediment  to  his 
swallowing  with  dispatch,  or  such 
morsels  as  are  not  cut  very  small; 
and  of  the  unnatural  situation  of  the 
heart,  which  instead  of  being  placed 
behind  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5 th  ribs, 
is  observed  pulsating  very  low  down 
behind  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  ribs, 
in  the  situation  of  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium.  The  five  or  six  lower 
ribs,  called  false  or  floating  ribs,  are 
rounder,  and  approach  nearer  to  na- 
ture in  their  relative  position,  thereby 
affording  sufficient  space  for  the  heart, 
stomach,  and  liver,  and  some  other 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  It  is  con- 
ceived, the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
being  formed  as  it  is,  that  without 
this  open  sweep  of  the  lower  ribs, 
life  could  not  have  been  maintained; 
so  much  would  the  functions  of  the 
heart  and  chylopoietic  viscera  have 
been  interrupted.  The  false  ribs 
descend  very  low  down  on  each  side, 
there  being  scarcely  one  inch  and  a 
half  between  them  and  the  crest  of 
the  ilium.  The  pelvis  is  capacious, 
and  on  its  front  aspect  presents  nothing 
extraordinary. 

“ There  is  an  appearance  of  the  ab- 
domen, which  must  not  be  passed 
over.  When  looking  at  it,  one  might 
almost  suppose  that  it  consisted  of 
two  cavities,  an  upper  and  a lower 
one,  so  much  is  this  poor  fellow 
contracted  round  the  loins.  The  fol- 
lowing admeasurement  may  afford 
some  idea  of  this  circumstance. 
Circumference  of  the  chest, 

directly  under  the  arm-  ft.  in. 

pits 2 


Lower  down  and  opposite 

the  second  false  rib  --22 
Round  the  loins  ....  1 9 

Round  the  pelvis  - - . 2 3 4 

“The  muscles  of  the  sides  of  the 
pelvis  partake  of  the  general  wasting ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  tro- 
chanters stand  out  from  the  glenoid 
cavities  in  the  same  gaunt  manner 
that  they  do  in  the  true  skeleton,  be- 
ing covered  by  integuments  alone. 
The  thighs  are  imperfect  in  bulk,  and 
the  knees,  like  the  elbows,  appear  en- 
larged. The  calves  of  the  legs  seem 
to  have  more  firm  good  muscle  than 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  right  leg,  which 
is  rather  more  fleshy  than  the  left. 

“ The  examination  of  the  back 
part  of  Seurat’s  body  corresponds 
with  the  front  as  far  as  the  general 
leanness  goes.  The  occiput  is  flat, 
the  neck  broad,  the  scapulae  pro- 
jecting, the  spine  crooked,  some  of 
the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  are  curved 
backwards,  and  there  is  a curve  to- 
wards the  right  side,  formed  by  some 
of  the  lower  dor.sal  vertebrae.  All 
the  bony  points  of  the  back  part  of 
the  body  are  so  prominent,  that 
every  individual  bone  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  by  the  eye,  even  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

“ As  to  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  we 
may  say  that  he  comprehends  quick- 
ly, and  his  memory  is  tolerably  re- 
tentive.” 


The  Public  are  here  presented  in 
two  thirds  of  a sixpenny  number  with 
the  wffiole  of  the  original  matter  of  this 
extraordinary  case;  and  which  pub- 
lished in  any  other  shape,  would  cost 
them  ten  times  as  much.  The  pub- 
lisher has  been  indefatigable  in  possess- 
ing himself  of  every  particular,  and 
has  now  the  gratification  of  laying 
before  the  medical  Student  the  only 
entire  and  correct  account  published 
of  this  unusual  appearance  of  human 
nature. 
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OF  THE 


LIVING  SKELETON. 


We  have  stopped  the  Press  in  order  to  record  the  arrival 
of  this  extraordinary  creature,  and  that  our  Readers 
might  be  made  acquainted,  as  speedily  as  possible,  with 
the  existence  of  a lucis  naturte , hitherto  unrecorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  world. 


We  were  indefatigable  in  our  endea- 
vours to  procure  a sight  of  the  person- 
age in  question  ; and  at  length  succeed- 
ed through  the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  Robt 
Cruikshank,  through  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  Colonel  Williams,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  this  singular 
curiosity,  we  are  put  in  possession  of 
the  exclusive  right  of  describing  this 


singular  phenomenon.  The  short 
time  allowed  us  having  precluded  the 
possibility  of  terminating  the  account 
in  the  present  number,  it  will  be 
finished  in  the  next  delivery,  accom- 
panied by  a faithful  sketch  from  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Robert  Cruikshank, 
delineating  the  living  skeleton  now 
under  review'. 
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The  name  of  the  Living  Skeleton 
(for  by  that  title  he  was  designated  on 
the  continent)  is  Claude  Ambroise 
Seurat;  he  is  a native  of  Troyes,  in 
Champaigne,  was  born  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1798,  and  is  consequently 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  His  mo- 
ther, who  is  dead,  was  of  the  middle 
stature,  rather  corpulent,  or  en  bon 
point , as  the  father  of  Seurat  infonned 
us,  when  describing  her,  and  who 
cannot  speak  a word  of  English.  On 
inquiry  as  to  whether  any  object  had 
presented  itself  during  her  pregnancy, 
to  create  a fright,  we  were  assured  to 
the  contrary,  which  was  the  more 
unlikely,  in  consequence  of  the  mo- 
ther having  been  very  short-sighted . 

The  child,  on  coming  into  the  world, 
presented  the  customary  baby  form, 
its  features  being  handsome ; but  in 
proportion  as  the  infant  grew  the 
frame  gradually  wasted  away,  and  so 
continued  to  decrease  until  the  at- 
tainment of  its  full  stature,  which  oc- 
curred according  to  the  usual  term  of 
life,  at  which  period  Claude  Ambroise 
Seurat  had  attained  his  present  height 
of  five  feet  seven  inches  and  a half, 
when  his  frame  had  dwindled  to  the 
living  skeleton  form  it  now  personi- 
fies. Having  been  shaved,  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  the  formation 
of  the  skull,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
effect  of  cold  he  wears  a wig,  the  co- 
lour of  his  eye-brows,  w'hich  are  a 
dark  chesnut  brown.  The  pupils  of 
his  eyes  are  large,  full  and  penetrating ; 
the  whites  very  clear,  and  his  sight 
strong ; but  the  upper  lids  appear  ra- 
ther to  wreigh  dow'nwrards,from  a laxity 
of  the  muscles,  added  to  which  there  is 
a glaziness  in  the  sight,  that  conveys  a 
something  of  ghastliness  to  the  general 
appearance.  A casual  observer,  how^- 
ever,  on  contemplating  the  physiog- 
nomy alone  (the  residue  of  Seurat’s 
frame  being  covered),  would  be  led  to 
regard  him  as  an  object  just  recovered 
from  a dangerous  illness,  whereby  he 
had  been  reduced  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  1 1 is  teeth  are  perfect ; his 
powers  of  mastication  very  good,  as 


there  is  no  defect  in  the  strength  of 
the  jaws.  His  right  shoulder  inclines 
very  much  downwards,  while  the  left 
rises  in  proportion.  The  upper  joints 
of  the  arms  present  nothing  but  bones 
covered  with  the  skin,  their  circum- 
ference measuring  just  four  inches  ; 
while  the  fore  arms,  on  the  contrary, 
are  five  inches  and  a half.  The  hands 
are  particularly  long,  and  the  nails 
beautifully  formed;  but  the  fingers 
are  contracted  upwards.  The  muscles 
of  the  arms  are,  however,  wasted  aw7ay 
or  contracted,  so  that  our  subject  does 
not  possess  the  powrer  of  elevating  the 
hands  higher  than  in  a semi-horizon- 
tal position,  and  when  in  that  atti- 
tude nothing  can  possibly  exceed  the 
sepulchral  appearance  of  this  living 
anatomy. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
circumstances  attending  the  living 
skeleton  is,  that  if  measured  externally 
from  the  chest  to  the  back-bone,  the 
dis'ance  is  under  three  inches. 

Taken  round  the  waist  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ribs,  the  body  measures 
barely  one  foot  eleven  inches, and  when 
the  object  throws  its  arms  backwards 
the  shoulder  blade  bones  are  scarcely 
one  inch  asunder.  From  the  ver- 
tibrae  of  the  back,  taken  between  the 
shoulders  to  the  centre  of  the  loins,  the 
falling-in  is  not  less  than  five  inches. 

The  thighs  are  much  smaller  than 
the  legs,  and  like  the  upper  joints  of 
the  arms  merely  covered  with  skin : the 
knees,  of  a reddish  colour,  protrude  in 
the  front  and  sides,  forming  as  it 
w'ere  a bowd  at  the  bottom  of  the 
thigh-bones.  The  legs,  of  which 
the  right  is  the  largest,  merely  show 
signs  of  calves,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter ; and  the  main  arteries  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  thighs  and  legs  are  large 
and  full,  which  were  no  doubt  aug- 
mented by  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
weather. 

When  in  France,  where  he  ate 
very  little  if  any  animal  food,  a 
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penny  French- roll  was  enough  for 
a day’s  sustenance  ; but  as  he  now 
partakes  of  animal  diet  in  very  small 
quantities,  his  portion  of  bread  is 
reduced  accordingly.  As  regards  his 
feeding,  those  dishes  which  afford 
most  nourishment  satisfy  him  the 
quickest,  and  two  or  three  ounces  a 
day  are  sufficient.  In  France  he 
was  accustomed  to  drink  the  wine  of 
his  country  ; but  in  England  he  par- 
takes of  wines  greatly  diluted  by 
water,  finding  the  liquors  here  so 
much  stronger ; as  the  Champagne 
he  usually  drank  was  what  is  deno- 
minated Tin  da  pays,  or  small 
wine,  of  which  we  have  none  in  this 
country.  In  eating,  he  masticates 
his  victuals  very  much,  taking  small 
pieces,  as  the  passage  to  the  stomach 
would  not  admit  of  any  great  reple- 
tion ; and  in  drinking  the  same  pre- 
caution is  required,  otherwise  suffoca- 
tion would  ensue. 

His  digestion  is  extremely  good, 
and  the  evacuations  of  nature  regu- 
larly performed — his  sleep  is  unin- 
terrupted, except  at  certain  periods, 
when  he  has  violent  attacks  of  the 
night-mare ; to  dispel  which  his  fa- 
ther, who  always  sleeps  with  him, 
and  carefully  watches  his  motions,  on 
perceiving  their  approach  merely 
touches  him  with  the  hand,  when  the 
whole  subsides.  His  voice  is  by  no 
means  strong,  but  far  from  disagree- 
able : he  has  a particular  passion  for 
music,  and  even  can  sing  in  a faint 
tone;  but  conversation  must  not  be 
kept  up  for  any  length  of  time,  as 
complete  exhaustion  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. When  speaking,  the  rota- 
tory motion  through  the  skin  of  the 
neck  is  perceptible,  and  the  pulsation 
of  the  heart  conspicuous  to  the  eye. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  such  is 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  this  al- 
most non-descript,  or  sport  of  nature, 
that  when  touched  by  the  finger  on 
the  left  side,  the  surface  of  the  body 
to  a certain  extent  was  observed  to 
manifest  its  sympathy  by  an  involun- 


tary chill,  which  contracted  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  and  produced  that  rough- 
ness of  surface  vulgarly  known  by 
the  idea  of  “ goose’s  skin.” 

In  raising  either  of  his  feet  from 
the  floor,  the  limb  appears  to  be  dis- 
tended uselessly  from  the  knee,  and 
we  cannot  better  illustrate  this  idea 
than  by  that  sensation  we  commonly 
experience  upon  allowing  a limb  to 
remain  too  long  in  one  position, 
thereby  causing  a temporary  strangu- 
lation of  the  vessels,  known  by  the 
common  term  of  the  foot  being 
asleep. 

Speaking  of  sleep,  by  the  bye  (for 
the  public  must  excuse  any  trifling 
apparent  unconnectedness  in  this  nar- 
rative, which  it  will  readily  do  when 
apprised  that  we  had  only  six  hours 
allowed  us  from  the  time  of  our  first 
introduction  to  the  living  skeleton  to 
that  of  having  this  account  in  print), 
it  reminds  us  of  a singular  statement 
made  by  his  father,  namely,  that  al- 
though he  frequently  dreams,  and  is 
much  troubled  with  night-mare,  in  no 
one  instance  does  a recurrence  of  his 
own  unhappy  deformation  present 
itself  to  his  mind  ; but,  on  the  con  - 
trary,  he  uniformly  conceives  himself 
a most  active  individual,  and  em- 
ployed upon  mercantile  affairs  of  the 
most  urgent  importance. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  this  ex- 
traordinary creature  in  England,  the 
French  physicians  who  had  inspected 
him  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  his 
lungs  were  placed  in  a different  posi- 
tion to  that  usually  occupied  in  the 
human  frame.  Since  his  arrival.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  by  whom  he  has  been 
visited,  finds  that  his  heart  is  placed 
so  much  out  of  the  common  region 
allotted  to  it,  that  it  is  precisely  its 
own  length  lower  than  if  properly 
placed. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  have 
Ambroise  Seurat  presented  to  the 
French  king;  but  the  father,  con- 
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eeiving  that  he  might  be  consigned  to 
some  miserable  asylum,  there  to  sub- 
sist on  a wretched  pension,  uniformly 
objected  to  the  idea ; and  indeed  very 
justly,  as  there  is  little  liberality  or 
feeling  displayed,  in  regard  to  such 
objects,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  From  the  statements  made 
by  the  father,  it  appears  that  the 
French  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  who 
visited  his  son  were  so  unfeelingly 
brutal  in  pawing  and  pinching  him 
in  every  direction,  that  the  son  re- 
fused to  see  them  at  all,  and  thence 
imbibed  such  a distaste  for  his  pro- 
fessional countrymen,  that  he  de- 
termined to  show  himself  no  moie, 
and  in  consequence  the  Paris  Eco/e 
ile  Medecine  has  never  been  made 
acquainted  with  his  existence.  It  was 
on  this  account  the  father  dreaded 
his  son’s  being  stopped  on  embark- 
ing for  England,  as  the  French  police 
pays  no  deference  to  common  sense 
or  justice  where  the  interests  of  the 
Great  Nation  are  at  stake. 

Many  proposals  were  made  to  the 
father  for  the  purchase  of  the  body  of 
his  son,  Claude  Ambroise  Seurat,  in 
case  of  his  demise,  but  he  uniformly 
rejected  the  same.  A medi  cal  gen- 
lleman  particularly,  in  Burgundy,  of- 
fered him  a carte  blanche , which  the 
parent,  with  feelings  highly  honour- 
able to  himself,  rejected  ; stating  his 
determination  that  in  the  event  of  his 
son’s  death,  he  should  be  peaceably 
consigned  to  the  cemetery  of  his  na- 
tive city. 

While  at  Rouen,  no  less  than  one 
thousand  five  hundred  persons  flocked 
to  see  the  living  skeleton,  during  one 
day,  on  his  road  to  England;  and, 
indeed,  so  multifarious  was  the  influx 
that  his  parent  was  compelled  to  close 
the  exhibition,  as  the  state  of  his  son’s 
constitution  would  not  admit  such  a 
torrent  of  visitants. 

The  health  of  this  singular  being 
lias  been  uninterruptedly  good,  ex- 


cept about  five  years  ago,  when  he 
had  a liver  complaint,  which  sub- 
jected him  to  the  application  of  nu- 
merous leeches,  the  traces  of  which 
are  still  visible  on  his  skin. 

His  respiration  is  confined ; being 
the  necessary  result  of  a contraction 
of  the  lungs;  yet  upon  the  whole  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  incon- 
venienced on  that  account,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  little  exercise  he  takes 
and  the  consequent  quiescent  state  of 
the  animal  system. 

In  regard  to  the  texture  of  the  skin 
of  this  living  wonder,  it  is  of  a dry, 
moist  less  y parchment- like  appear- 
ance, which,  covering  any  other 
human  form,  would  not  answer  the 
purposes  of  its  functions,  but  seems 
calculated  alone  to  cover  the  slender 
juiceless  body  of  the  being  whom  na- 
ture intended  it  to  array. 

On  the  shins,  nodes  appear  in  the 
form  of  buttons,  though  not  obtru- 
sively to  the  eye ; and  the  toes  of  the 
feet  are  bent  over  one  another. 

This  is  certainly  no  very  inclement 
season  to  talk  of  remaining  without 
covering,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
templating the  spectre-like  form  of 
the  object  of  our  stricture,  and  consi- 
dering the  lengthened  period  he  con- 
tinued in  a state  of  nudity,  we  cannot 
but  express  our  astonishment  that  his 
system  should  be  capable  of  support- 
ing it. 

This  extraordinary  individual  pre- 
sents at  once  the  utmost  contrarieties, 
or  extreme  points,  of  debility  and 
power.  For  to  the  anatomist,  or 
young  student,  we  should  not  be  faith- 
ful in  our  description,  were  we  to 
omit  a circumstance  the  most  remark- 
able in  such  an  uncommon  and,  w'e 
hope,  unequalled  sport  of  nature, — 
which  is,  that  while  his  body  assumes 
the  tomb-like  spectre  of  mortality, 
with  hardly  animation  enough  to  be 
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t'alled  physical,  it  has  yet,  in  certain 
particulars , every  appearance  of  be- 
ing capable  of  adding  to  its  number. 
The  father  informs  us  that  upon  this 
head  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  opi- 
nions of  the  French  physicians,  who 
were  uniform  in  their  advice  that  he 
should  be  studiously  kept  from  all 
intercourse  or  excitement  of  the  na- 
ture alluded  to,  or  that  immediate 
dissolution  would  in  all  human  pro- 
bability be  the  consequence  of  such 
an  act.  In  fact,  his  body  is  of  that 
phantom-like  character,  that  one  sin- 
gle effort  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
in  which  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  train  it,  would  appear  sufficient  to 
produce  a distinct  and  immediate 
annihilation. 

The  ribs  are  not  only  capable  of 
being  distinguished,  but  may  be  clear- 
ly separated  and  counted  one  by  one, 
and  handled  like  so  many  pieces  of 
cane,  and,  together  with  the  skin 
which  covers  them,  resemble  more 
the  hoops  and  outer  covering  of  a 
balloon  of  a small  size,  than  any 
thing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture. 

If  any  thing  can  exceed  the  ghastly 
appearance  displayed  from  a front 
view  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon, 
it  is  that  presented  in  profile,  which, 
taken  from  the  projection  of  the 
shoulder,  pursuing  the  same  down 
through  the  extreme  hollow  of  the 
back,  and  thence  pursuing  the  line  to 
the  front  of  the  hip,  forms  a com- 
plete figure  of  three.  In  the  front 
appears  the  unnatural  projection  of 
the  chest,  the  falling-in  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  prominence  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body  in  consequence  of  the 
position  of  the  heart,  and  the  sudden 
protrusion  of  the  posteriors,  forming 
as  it  were  a zig-zag  human  frame 
scarcely  recognizable  by  the  standard 
rules  of  humanity. 

We  come  now  to  the  action  pro- 
duced by  the  effort  of  the  lungs,  and 
which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  does 


not  proceed  from  the  chest,  as  in 
ordinary  cases,  but  from  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  abdomen,  as  though 
the  organs  of  respiration,  from  exces- 
sive laxity,  had  absolutely  descended 
from  their  proper  sphere,  and  that  by 
a tenacious  effort  of  nature,  unwilling 
to  yield  possession  of  her  functions, 
they  had  accommodated  themselves 
by  time  to  such  an  unnatural  and  in- 
credible a position. 

The  subject  is  presented  to  view  in 
a state  of  nudity,  save  a mere  cover- 
ing of  several  inches  deep  round  the 
loins,  through  which  are  cut  large 
holes,  to  admit  of  the  hip  bones  to 
pass,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  in  its 
proper  place.  When  that  is  removed, 
as  before  hinted  at,  there  then  ap- 
pears to  cease  all  external  deficiency 
in  a certain  particular.  The  poor 
fellow  appears  conscious  of  the  only- 
use  that  can  now  be  derived  from  his 
crazy  frame,  and  as  though  the  last 
and  only  good  he  can  bequeath  to  his 
more  fortunate  beholders,  patiently 
submits  to  every  proper  examination, 
and  readily  answers  any  question  at 
all  calculated  to  elucidate  his  extraor- 
dinary state  of  existence. 

On  contemplating  the  living  skele 
ton,  we  could  not  refrain  from  calling 
to  mind  a famous  antiquarian  engrav- 
ing from  the  burin  of  Vertue,  from  a 
fresco  painting  formerly  exhibited  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  print  in 
question  displays  a dandy  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  with  a small  cane  in 
his  hand,  and  pointed  toes  to  his  shoes 
of  a prodigious  length,  while  his  fin- 
gers are  adorned  with  many  rings. 
In  front  of  this  personage,  just  risen 
from  the  coffin,  appears  a meagre 
carcase,  representing  Death,  who, 
holding  up  his  hand,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that — “ Gay  as  thou  art,  as  I am 
such  shalt  thou  be;”  and  such  in 
reality  is  the  appearance  of  the  living 
skeleton  who  stands  at  once  personi- 
fied in  the  print  in  question. 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
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medical  gentlemen  who  superintend 
this  work,  and  from  the  few  hours  al- 
lotted us  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations, as  before  stated,  we  have 
only  been  able  to  collect  these  parti- 
culars in  the  ordinary  form  of  an  un- 
connected narrative.  Having  been 
favoured  with  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  presenting  to  the  Public  every 
circumstance  connected  with  this  ex- 
traordinary case,  we  shall  in  our  next 
number  present  the  subscribers  with  a 
professional  disquisition  of  the  topic 
in  question,  so  fully  calculated  to 


rivet  the  attention  of  every  member 
of  the  medical  profession. 

We  cannot  too  pointedly  express 
the  sense  of  obligation  we  entertain 
as  regards  the  gentlemanly  conduct  of 
Major  Williams,  in  having  thus  af- 
forded us  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
the  first  organs  of  communicating  to 
the  world  a correct  and  authentic  de- 
tail of  a case  so  singularly  curious  in 
all  its  bearings,  so  truly  interesting  to 
the  cause  of  anatomical  research,  and 
hitherto  unprecedented  in  the  records 
of  human  nature. 


/I.s  no  precise  place  has  as  yet  been  fixed  for  the  intended 
exhibition  of  the  above  curiosity  of  Nature,  ice  have  authority  to 
state  that  the  earliest  intelliee  ice  may  be  obtained  by  application  at 
the  Medical  Adviser  Of  ice,  Paternoster-row, 


